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I.  JOHN  HENRT  WICHEBN. 

WonadM  of  tli«  Roof  h  Houm,  or  Institution  of  iUicao  «t  Horn,  neir  H^bnif  « 


John  Hsnrt  Wighbrn,  whose  name  will  ever  be  associated  with 
one  of  the  most  interesting  educational  and  reformatory  movements 
of  the  age,  as  founder  and  superintendent  of  the  Rough  House, 
*  {Bauhe  ffaiiSy)  near  Hamburg,  was  born  in  that  city  on  the  2l6t  of 
April,  1808*  His  father  was  a  notary  and  sworn  translator,  and 
gave  his  son  the  advantages  of  the  best  education  which  Hamburg 
aflforded.  He  attended  the  Johanneum  and  the  academic  gymnasium 
of  his  native  city,  and  afterward,  till  1880,  pursued  a  course  of  the- 
ological study  at  Gottingen  and  Berlin.  Soon  after  passing  his  ex- 
amination in  theology  at  Hamburg,  he  went  practically  to  work,  via- 
idng  the  poor  and  the  needy  in  the  comers  and  the  streets  of  the 
city,  and  undertaking  the  direction  of  a  free  Sunday  school  for  poor 
children,  in  which  he  soon  assembled  four  or  five  hundred  scholars 
and  about  forty  volunteer  teachers.  Wichem  declined  the  proposi- 
tions made  him  at  this  time  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  a  clergyman, 
as  his  thoughts  were  already  occupied  in  planning  such  an  institution 
as  he  opened  near  Hambui^,  in  the  Bough  JSbtise,  at  Michelmas,  1833. 

The  Rough  House,  {Rauhe  JIaus,)  was  the  name,  by  which  a  small 
property,  on  a  lane  leading  out  of  the  village  of  Horn,  four  miles  from 
Hamburg  was  known,  consisting  of  small  thatched  cottage,  shadowed 
by  a  large  chestnut  tree,  and  two  or  three  acres  of  ground  partially 
cleared  up,  through  which  straggled  a  little  brook.  In  the  prosecu- 
tion of  a  plan,  suggested  by  his  missionary  labors  among  the  poor  of 
Hamburg,  of  establishing  a  House  of  Rescue  for  destitute,  vagrant, 
and  vicious  children,  not  yet  con\icted  by  the  courts  of  crime,  Mr. 
Wichem,  aided  by  a  voluntary  association  of  like  minded  men,  and 
by  a  small  donation  of  three  hundred  dollars,  took  possession  of  this 
rough  cottage  with  his  mother,  and  in  a  few  weeks  received  into  his 
fiunily  three  boys  of  the  worst  description,  and  adopted  them  as  his 
children.  One  by  one,  he  added  to  their  number  from  the  same  class 
until  his  family  circle,  with  himself  and  mother,  embraced  fourteen  per- 
sons— twelve  of  them,  the  least  hopeful  of  the  juvenile  population  of 
the  city.  And  there  under  that  thatched  roof,  with  that  unpromising 
ground,  with  the  help  of  his  devout  mother,  with  a  well  spring  of 
Christian  charity  in  the  hearts,  and  words  of  kindness  on  tlie  lips  of 
both,  Mr.  Wichern  succeeded  in  inspiring  those  children  with  the 
attachments  of  a  home — ^in  cultivating  filial  affections,  almost  dormant — 

*  We  ar*  indebUd  for  th«  piiocipal  fafita  of  this  Memoir  to  the  Omvnatimg-LeMieam, 


Q  JOHN  HENRY  WICHERN. 

in  forming  habits  of  proBtable  industry,  and  laying  the  foundations  of 
a  good  moral  character  on  which  they  subsequently  built  up  a  useful 
life.  From  these  small  beginnings,  without  the  aid  at  any  time  of 
large  governmental  grants,  and  of  but  one  large  legacy  [of  $13,500,] 
the  institution  has  expanded,  until  in  1854,  the  grounds  included 
thirty-two  acres,  portions  of  which  are  tastefully  laid  out  in  walks  and 
shrubbery,  and  all  of  which  are  highly  cultivated ;  to  the  original 
Rough  House  have  been  added  fourteen  buildings  of  plain  but  sub- 
stantial construction,  scattered  in  a  picturesque  manner  about  the 
grounds,  and  the  principles  of  Family  Organization,  Christian  Training 
and  Industrial  occupation  have  been  preserved  and  improved,  until  it 
has  become  the  working  model  for  a  new  order  of  preventive  and 
reformatory  agencies  in  every  country  of  Europe. 

Since  1840,  as  the  foundation  of  asylums  for  destitute  children  has 
followed  in  Germany,  France  and  England,  Dr.*  Wlchern  has  aided 
various  enterprises  of  a  similar  character.  He  had  already  united 
under  the  name  of  the  Inner  Mission  almost  all  active  efforts  in 
Germany  for  the  moral  and  religious  improvement  of  the  destitute 
and  vicious,  when  chiefly  through  his  instrumentality,  the  Central 
Committee  for  the  Inner  Mission,  was  appointed  at  the  first  Ecclesias- 
tical Convention,  {die  Kirchen-Tag^  at  Wittenberg,  in  Sept.  1848. 
Through  this  committee  of  which  he  was  a  member,  Wichern  gained 
a  much  wider  field  for  his  activity.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Kirchen-Tag,  and  on  his  travels  in  every  part  of  Germany  he  aids  by 
word  and  deed  the  establishment  of  societies  and  institutions  for  the 
promotion  of  education,  and  the  care  of  the  sick,  poor  and  imprisoned. 

Upon  his  return  from  a  journey  to  England  in  1851,  the  Prussian 
government  employed  him  to  visit  the  houses  of  correction,  and 
prisons  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  attempt  their  improvement  Pre- 
vented by  these  active  duties  from  literary  exertions  he  has  published 
but  little.  His  work  on  "  the  Inner  Mission  of  the  German  Evangeli- 
cal Church"  (Hamb.  1849,)  presents  his  principles  concerning  free 
christian  charity  and  its  relations  to  the  ecclesiastical  and  social  ques- 
tions of  the  day.  Since  1844  he  has  published  the  "Flying  Leaves 
of  the  Rough  House,"  (Fliegende  Blatter  des  Rauhen  Hause,)  in 
which  are  contained  a  portion  of  the  addresses  which  he  has  made  at 
the  different  ecclesiastical  conventions. 

The  accompanying  diagrams,  copied  from  a  number  of  the  "  Flying 
Leaves,'*  exhibit  the  outward  aspects  of  the  Rough  House,  as  they 
appeared  to  the  Editor  of  this  Journal  in  1854, — ^and  the  article  which 
follows,  will  present  the  principles  on  which  it  has  been  conducted. 

*  In  1861,  he  reeelred  from  the  Unirenitj  of  Halle,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philology. 
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g  THE  ROUOH  HOUSE. 

Entering  the  grounds,  which  are  enclosed  onlj  by  ft  hedge,  ftt  the  gate 
which  fronts  the  chapel,  on  the  right,  (1,)  is  the  original  Rough  House, 
the  cradle  of  the  institution,  and  just  back  of  it  the  large  chestnut  tree, 
beneath  which  so  manj  happj  reunions  have  been  celebrated.  In  the 
Rough  House  are  accommodations  for  a  family  of  twelve  boys,  the  chief 
of  this  &mily  and  several  of  the  brothers.  There  is  also  an  apartment 
where  the  new  comers  are  received  until  they  can  be  distributed  into 
their  appropriate  groups,  and  the  business  office.  Passing  up  the  grav- 
eled walk,  is  a  side  path  to  the  left,  which  leads  to  the  (2,)  Book  Bindery, 
(BuehrMnderei,)  and  (8,)  the  Stereotype  Foundry,  in  which  some  of  the 
inmates  are  employed  under  trained  workmen.  Further  to  the  left  (4,) 
stands  the  Swiss  House,  (Schweieer-BduSy)  erected  in  1884.  This  is  the 
Porter's  Lodge  and  the  Printing  Office,  with  accommodations  for  a  family 
of  twelve  boys,  and  their  chief,  and  two  brothers.  Directly  beyond  the 
lodge  and  the  bindery  is  the  lake,  into  which  the  labor  of  the  boys  has  ex- 
panded the  once  straggling  brook,  and  on  its  borders  droop  the  willow 
and  the  ash,  beneath  which  (16,)  stands  the  Fisherman's  Hut,  (FicJierhiktte,) 
erected  in  1846,  for  the  residence  of  a  group  of  boys,  with  two  brothers. 

On  the  right  and  just  beyond  the  Rough  House,  stands  (25,)  a  new 
dwelling  erected  in  1858,  for  the  residence  of  a  &mily  of  twelve  boys, 
and  a  circle  of  brothers  and  assistants.  The  structure  is  very  conven- 
ient, and  the  cost  was  about  $1,500.  In  the  northeast  comer  of  the 
grounds,  (16,)  is  the  Bee  Hive,  (BienenJsorb,)  erected  in  1841,  with  ac- 
commodations for  a  group  of  twelve  boys,  and  a  circle  of  brothers. 

Directly  in  front  of  the  gate  by  which  we  entered,  and  in  full  sight,  is 
(28,  24,)  a  group  of  buildings,  in  which  is  the  chapel,  (Anstattehfiehe^) 
erected  in  1835,  the  school-rooms,  the  library,  the  preparatory  depart- 
ment for  the  girls,  and  (28,)  the  residence  of  the  director  of  all  this  por- 
tion of  the  institution.  Here  too  is  the  linen  room,  the  store  room,  and 
the  only  kitchen  on  the  premises.  Adjoining  the  church  is  (22,)  the 
dwelling  for  two  families  of  girls,  and  to  the  right  (20,)  the  Wash  House, 
(  WaschereQ  and  Drying  House,  (21.) 

Passing  to  the  left  from  the  church,  and  its  associated  buildings,  we 
pass  on  the  right  (18,  17,)  the  House  of  Industry,  (Arbeithatu^)  with 
workshops  for  carpentering,  shoemaking,  slipper  manu&ctoring,  tailoring, 
weaving,  &c,  with  apartments  (15,)  called  the  Shepherd's  Cot,  (Eirterir 
hiktte.)  for  a  family  of  boys,  and  a  circle  of  brothers.  Beyond  and  back, 
screened  by  the  trees,  are  (14,)  the  bam  and  stables ;  and  on  the  left  (18,) 
is  the  bakery,  (12,)  and  residence  of  the  farmer. 

In  the  northwest  comer,  fronting  on  a  beautiiUl  lawn,  and  with  a  back 
ground  of  oaks,  (8,  9,  10,)  the  Institute  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Inner  Mis- 
sion, with  chambers,  school-rooms  and  library,  for  the  teachers  and 
brothers,  hospital  and  bathing  acconunodations  for  the  wh<de  establish- 
ment, and  the  book-store,  and  counting-room. 

Beyond  the  lawn  (6,)  stands  (5,)  the  Mother  House,  (IfHtterTuxm,)  the 
private  residence  of  the  fieimily  of  the  Superintendent 
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RAUHE  HAUS,  NEAR  HAMBURGH. 


To  the  full  account  we  have  given  in  another  place*  of  the  Rauhe 
Haas  [Rough-House]  or  "  Institution  of  Rescue,"  established  and  con- 
ducted by  T.  H.  Wichern,  at  Horn,  near  Hamburgh,  we  add  extracts 
from  the  Annual  Reports  and  published  journals  of  that  eminently  suc- 
cessful philanthropist,  as  we  find  them  in  Miss  CarperUer^a  Reformato- 
ry Sc?iool8.  His  experience  will  be  most  valuable  to  all  who  are  desi- 
rous of  conducting  similar  institutions ;  it  will  encourage  them  under 
failures,  warn  them  against  unreasonable  expectations,  and  at  the  same 
time  prove  to  them  that  in  due  time  we  shall  reap  if  we  faint  not. 

"On  the  8th  of  Octol)er,  1832,  on  a  Monday,  at  the  house  of  the  schoolmaster,  Mr. 
B.,  where  the  members  of  the  male  Visiting  Society  had  assembled,  the  question  was 
raised :  *  If  the  kingdom  of  Christ  is  again  to  be  nrmly  established  in  our  city,  it  is 
necessary,  among  other  things,  to  found  a  house  for  the  sole  object  of  rescuing  the 
children  from  sin  and  disbelief! ' 

"  The  assembly  consisted  almost  entirely  of  men  limited  in  means,  and  unaccus- 
tomed to  conduct  public  undertakings.    The  next  meeting  was  appointed  for  November. 

"  In  the  meantime  it  occurred,  that  as  a  meml)er  of  our  society,  was  one  day  sitting 
at  his  desk,  engaged  in  his  business,  a  man  nearly  unknown  to  him,  and  wholly  unac- 
quainted with  our  plan,  came  up  to  him,  with  300  dollars  in  his  hand,  and  said,  *  This 
shall  be  yours  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor ;  but  I  wish  that,  if  possible,  this  sum  should 
he  expended  in  a  religious  institution,  and  in  preference  upon  a  newly  founded  one.' 
This  happened  on  the  25ih  of  October. 

**  It  now  became  necessary,  before  our  November  meeting,  publicly  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  this  sum.  We  were  obliged  to  seek  some  man  of  sumcient  importance 
and  influence,  who  might  ^ire  assurance  for  its  fitting  employment.  With  one  voice 
we  proposed  Mr.  S.  H.,  wtio  acceded  to  our  request,  and  publicly  acknowledged,  with 
us,  the  receipt  of  the  money,  and  for  the  first  time  llie  name,  *  House  of  Rescue,'  was 
publicly  announced  ;  a  riddle  to  all. 

"  Nor  was  this  all,  A.  W.  Gehren,  of  our  city,  had  for  some  years  back  been  moved 
to  leave  by  will  considerable  sums  for  religious  purposes,  for  example,  the  erection  of 
a  church,  the  endowment  of  a  ship-preacher,  tne  foundation  of  a  religious  lending- 
library,  and  lastly  a  sum  of  some  thousands  for  a  House  of  Rescue ;  and  Mr.  S.  H.  was 
appointed  executor.  He  therefore,  on  joining  us,  ofifered  us  17,500  dollars  for  our 
object.  We  thus  hoped,  in  the  following  year,  to  hire  a  house  and  receive  some 
children. 

"  In  January,  1833,  several  of  our  friends  resolved  to  issue  a  popular  periodical  for 
the  benefit  of  the  House.  On  the  first  Saturday  in  January,  when  we  issued  the  first 
number,  a  female  friend,  long  maternally  inclined  toward  us,  was  moved  to  present 
100  dollars  for  the  proposed  house  ;  and  in  the  following  weeks  we  learned  that  some 
maid-servants  had  joined  together  to  contribute  their  mite.  A  poor  shoemaker's 
workman  brought  to  me  the  whole  of  his  little  savings.    Many  similar  gifts  followed. 

*'  By  July,  1833,  after  many  difficulties  and  anxieties,  we  found  ourselves  in  secure 
possession  of  the  'Rauhe  Haus.'  It  was  the  property  of  Mr.  S. H.,  and  was  just  at 
this  period  most  unexpectedly  vacated  by  the  previous  tenants.  Under  its  thatched 
roof,  were  several  apartments ;  by  it  ran  a  deep  brook,  shadowed  by  the  finest  chestnut 
tree  in  the  neighborhood ;  beside  it  lay  a  large  garden,  with  a  fish  pond.  On  Septem- 
ber 12th,  we  ventured  to  call  a  larger  assembly  of  friends  tosether ;  when  more  tnan  a 
hundred  joined  hearts  and  hands,  and  we  might  consider  the  House  of  Rescue  founded, 
On  the  Ist  of  Novemljer,  I  and  my  mother  entered  on  the  occupation  of  it,  and  imme- 
diately received  the  three  first  boys." 

We  learn  from  M.  Wichem's  speech  at  the  public  meeting  held  in  Hamburgh,  for 

the  foundation  of  an  "Institution  of  Rescue,"  September  12th,  1833,  two  facta  of 

great  significance,  which,  he  says,  *'  attest  among  many  others,  that  here,  also,  we  need 

some  such  institution.    First,  a  distinct  prison -school  for  juvenile  criminals  has,  within 

*  Barnard's  National  Education  in  Europe,  p.  48. 
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the  lut  five  yean,  been  foand  necessary  in  Hamburgh.  This  institution,  opened 
with  19  children,  has,  up  to  this  time  received  more  than  200 ;  and  many  have  been 
refused  for  want  of  room.  It  now  contains  more  than  150.  Secondly,  no  one  inter- 
ested in  such  matters  can  deny  the  increasing  depravation  of  a  certain  class  of  our 
population.  How  largely  the  juvenile  poor  have  participated  in  this  general  demorali- 
sation,  is  evidenced  by  the  fact,  that  a  special  Petud  School  has  been  obliged  to  be  ap- 
pended to  the  poor  school.** 

We  find  thus  existing  in  Hamburgh,  at  the  very  time  when  M.  Wichem  enforced  the 
necessity  of  this  "  House  of  Rescue/'  a  public  pauper  school,  which  however,  was  so 
unsuccessful  in  its  training  of  the  children  committed  to  its  care,  as  to  require  the  ad- 
dition of  a  special  "  penal  school ;  **  and  a  **  prison  school/'  in  which  were  at  that  time 
50  children,  no  inconsiderable  number  for  one  town.  Why  did  these  not  answer  the 
desired  object,  the  prevention  and  correctiou  of  juvenile  crime  ?  And  why  was  their 
very  existence  regarded  as  a  proof  of  the  necessity  of  the  establishment  of  another 
kind  of  institution  7  The  reason  will  be  obvious  to  those  who  have  become  acquainted 
with  the  real  condition  of  delinquent  children.  A  public  pauper  school,  as  such,  will 
never  raise  above  pauperism  and  vice  ;  it  can  only  do  so  when  elements  are  thrown 
into  it  which  can  be  supplied  only  by  voluntary  effort ;  no  ^*priaon  school  '*  can  ever 
enlist  the  child  in  the  work  of  its  own  reformatitm,  and  without  this  it  is  next  to  hope- 
less. M.  Wichem  felt,  then  that  a  new  principle  was  to  be  developed ;  that  was  to  be 
the  restoration  of  the  child  to  a  healthy  moral  condition,  by  placing  him  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, in  the  position  in  which  the  Heavenly  Father  would  have  him  placed,  a  well-or- 
dered family,  where  his  best  faculties  and  dispositions  should  be  developed,  and  where 
he  should  be  prepared  to  be  a  useful  self-supporting  member  of  society. 

This  institution  was  not  to  send  forth  branded  convicts,  but  moral  patients,  restored 
to  health,  and  who  henceforth  should  mingle  unmarked  with  those  around  them.  The 
appropriated  designation,  "  House  of  Rescue,'*  was  therefore  dropped,  and  the  new 
institution  took  its  nsme  from  that  belonging  to  the  old  rough  cottage  first  employed, 
the  *'  Rauhe  Haus."  "  I  particularly  recommend,'*  says  M.  Wichem,  "  the  founders 
of  similar  institutions  to  select  some  indefinite  name,  such  as  Rauhe  Haus,  the  name 
by  which  the  building  had  prewnaiy  been  known.  '  Orphan,* '  vagabond,*  &c.,  are  not 
desirable  or  appropriate  appellations."  The  child  is,  on  admission,  at  once  made  to 
understand  that  he  is  now  to  begin  a  new  life  ;  his  former  sins  will  not  be  remembered 
sgainst  him ;  there  is  to  be  no  punishment  inflicted  on  him  for  former  transgressions ; 
he  comes  as  a  retuming  prodigal  to  a  father's  house.  "A  full  forgiveness  of  all  pott  is 
announced  to  them  immediately  upon  crossing  the  threshold  of  the  Rauhe  Haus." 
The  introduction  of  a  number  of  new  scholars  at  once  into  the  school  at  times  proved 
sdTInjurious  to  the  discipline  of  the  whole,  that  M.  Wichem  regrets  that  they  had  not 
a  separate  probationary  department,  which  would  probably  in  many  cases  be  a  desira- 
ble addition  to  such  a  school,  for  he  remarks,  "every  one  does  not  submit  at  once  to 
discipline.  Bui  thooe  longer  etiablithedf  generally  make  common  caute  tuith  the  mastert, 
and  are  tJu  moat  influential  means  of  reconeiUng  the  new  comers  '*  The  children  are  re- 
ceived at  tho  request  of  the  magistrates,  not  sent  as  a  punishment, — at  the  desire  of 
the  parents,— or  on  the  application  of  the  children  themselves ;  but  in  no  case  are  they 
retained  without  the  permission  of  the  parents.  When  the  character  of  the  school  was 
establiBhed  by  ten  years  trial,  even  respectable  parents  were  glad  to  obtain  admission 
for  unraly  children.  "  From  May  13th,  1843,  to  May  13th,  1844,**  says  the  report,  "73 
cases  have  been  announced  to  us,  nearly  all  suitable.  In  a  great  number  of  these 
cases,  the  children  were  brought  to  us  by  excdlent  parents,  entreating  their  admission, 
and  as  much  from  the  better  as  from  the  lower  dosses"  A  list  is  given  of  these  parents ; 
in  all  cases  the  children  had  been  unruly  and  more  or  less  vicious;  some  were 
described  by  the  parents  "  as  good  in  general,  except  an  inveterate  habit  of  lying,  stealing, 
and  the  like ;  '*  in  various  instances  as  perfectly  bratal,  some  almost  demon-like,  )x>th 
boys  and  girls.     Very  few  of  than  had  come  under  the  notice  of  the  police. 

In  order  to  carry  out  as  much  as  possible  the  family  system,  the  children  are  divided 
into  groups  of  twelvct  each  independent  of  the  rest  in  special  training  and  instraction, 
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assembling  only  on  particular  occasions.  Tbe  girls  and  boys  are  in  separate  houses. 
Each  group  or  family  is  under  the  management  of  an  assistant  master  or  "  Brother,** 
the  whole  being  under  the  general  superintendence  of  M.  Wichem,  who  appears  to 
breathe  his  spirit  into  the  entire  establishment.  These  Brothers,  at  first  selected  and 
appointed  especially  with  a  view  to  this  institution  only,  now  form  a  society  which 
supplies  missionaries  and  teachers  to  various  parts  of  Germany,  from  which  they  are 
sent  here  to  receive  a  most  admirable  preparation  for  future  usefulness.  "The 
assistants  of  the  institutions,**  says  the  report,  "  called  by  the  children  Brothers,  re^ 
ceive  no  salary,  but  in  its  stead  such  instruction  from  the  superintendent  as  may  ena* 
ble  them  hereai\er  to  take  the  management  of  similar  institutions.  They  are  young  men 
acquainted  with  some  manual  trade  or  with  agriculture,  or  able  in  other  ways  to  make 
themselves  practically  useful,  and  who  are  willing,  from  Christian  love,  to  devote 
themselves  to  these  destitute  children.** 

M.  Wichem*s  guiding  principle  in  this  institution  is  thus  stated  by  him.  "  One 
great  cause  of  demoralization  of  the  lowest  class,  is  the  pressure  of  shameless,  self- 
abandoned  poverty.  We  therefore  establish  as  a  principle  that  the  way  of  life  in  our 
institution  shall  not  tend  to  make  the  children  foiget  that  they  belong  to  this  class  of 
the  poor ;  the  children  on  the  other  hand,  shall  be  trained  to  feel  that  poverty  in  itwdf 
is  not  an  m/,  Init  depends  upon  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  borne.  According  to  this  princi- 
ple will  be  regulated  the  clothing,  and  the  food,  which  must  be  wholesome,  but  as  sim- 
ple as  possible,  also  the  instruction,  which  will  be  limited  to  reading,  writing,  arith- 
metic, and  singing.  The  children  shall  indeed  learn  to  implore  their  daily  bread  from 
their  Father  in  Heaven  ;  but  at  the  same  time  to  earn  it  from  their  fellow  men  honest- 
ly and  unrepiningly,  in  the  sweat  of  their  brow ;  and  the  whole  course  of  life  and  oc- 
cupation will  have  for  its  aim  to  prepare  them  for  obtaining  by  their  own  energies, 
those  comforts  and  necessaries  which  some  procure  with  great  expense  from  the 
labor  of  others.**  « 

Let  us  now  then  trace  M.  Wichem*s  experience  by  extracting  passages  from  his 
annual  reports,  occupying  a  period  from  April,  1835,  to  the  present  time.  We  give 
his  own  simple  details. 

"  1634.  It  has  often  been  asked,  how  these  boys,  almost  all  accustomed  to  theft, 
behave  in  this  respect.  Every  occasional  visitor  may  see,  that  with  regard  to  our  own 
property  we  employ  no  precautions,  and  suffer  no  loss.  Nor  have  we  had  complaints  on 
this  points  from  without,  though  from  the  first  I  have  daily  sent  out  many  of  the  children 
into  the  town,  or  for  miles  into  the  country  around.  From  the  commencement,  how- 
ever, we  have  expressly  excluded  them  from  the  kitchen.  Their  lingering  propensity 
to  theft  principally  takes  the  form  of  gluttony,  which  in  some  is  its  only  manifestation. 
Single  instances,  however,  may  show  the  prevailing  spirit  Last  summer,  three  boys 
had  plucked  three  gooseberries  in  the  garden ;  the  others  learned  it,  and  would  not  be 
satisfied  till  the  three  came  to  me  and  confessed  their  fault.  Once,  after  some  serious 
conversatioc,  one,  among  several  others,  came  to  tell  me  of  his  having  gathered  ihe  pease 
of  another,  and  his  reeret  for  the  vexation  and  disappointment  which  he  had  caused. 

"  1835.  Lying,  and  a  spirit  of  disorder  and  indecorum,  are  the  dark  side  of  the  pic- 
ture which  we  have  to  present,  and  often  tax  severely  the  most  enduring  patience.  At 
one  period,  in  consequence  of  repeated  acts  of  pilfering,  &c.,  I  orderea  the  morning 
and  evening  family-worship  to  be  for  a  time  suspended.  This  produced  a  powerful 
effect  on  the  minds  of  all.  And  after  our  regular  services  had  been  resumed,  I  learnt, 
for  the  first  time,  that  during  their  suspension  many  little  associations  had  been  formed 
among  the  children,  for  reading  and  explaining  the  Word  of  God  among  themselves. 
One  evening,  as  I  was  passing  through  the  garden,  I  heard  singing,  and  found  seven  or 
eight  boys,  who  had  assembled  to  hear  one  of  their  companions  read  the  Scriptures. 

**  A  party  of  boys  planned  and  completed  a  hut  similar  to  that  built  by  D.  But  they 
discovered  in  the  ^timber-work  a  piece  of  wood,  which  one  of  their  number  had  al> 
stracted  without  permission  from  the  larger  building.  This  discovery  excited  them  all 
against  G. ;  and  a  boy  of  12  years,  a  favorite  for  his  obliging  disposition,  ran  eagerly 
to  fetch  an  axe,  with  which,  in  presence  of  the  offender,  he  struck  so  lustily  on  the 
laboriously -erected  edifice,  that  the  whole  was  soon  a  heap  of  ruins.  None  of  the  be- 
fore delighted  builders  ever  took  any  farther  account  of  it. 

"  V837.  For  a  year  and  a  half  no  child  has  run  away.  It  has  been  again  proved 
that  for  an  institution  which  is  pervaded  by  the  right  spirit,  no  wall  is  precisely  the 
strongest  wall,  and  thus  such  an  institution  seems  enabled  to  spread  an  attracting  mflu- 
ence,  like  a  net,  around  it,  beyond  its  local  limits.    With  regard  to  the  children  who 
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lnT«  left  ua,  aU  are  in  the  seirice  of  artizans,  except  one,  who  is  an  errand  bor.  One 
girl  ia  in  service.  Hitherto  we  have  not  had  any  instances  of  relapse  into  eyil  habits ; 
on  the  contrary,  those  who  hare  left  us  persevere  in  the  way  of  life  to  which  they  have 
been  trained.  To  this  their  employers  bear  witness.  One  master  having  bad  a  hoy 
from  the  institution  a  year  in  his  service,  has  asked  for  and  engaged  a  second  in 
addition." 

**  The  progress  made  by  the  children  in  their  education  is  on  the  whole  satisfactory. 
All  the  boys,  except  one,  will  soon  be  able  to  read  fluently ;  this  one,  18  years  old, 
will  probably  never  do  so.  In  winter,  about  three  hours  daily  are  given  to  instruction ; 
in  summer  about  2  142.  The  remaining  time,  excepting  holidays,  and  prayer-hours, 
are  devoted  to  labor  We  still  require  a  more  advanced  practical  training  and  em- 
ployment for  those  boys  whose  superior  faculties  demand  further  development.  I  have 
however  always  avoided  merely  mechanical  trades.  Our  object  is  to  call  aU  the  pow- 
ers into  exercise,  in  combination  with  moral  aims.  The  four  assistants  who  nave 
entered  since  the  beginning  of  1836,  were  previously  artisans,  or  practical  men  in 
some  department. 

"  Some  lads,  on  visitinff  their  parents,  and  finding  the  house  unswept,  have  taken 
up  a  broom,  and  performed  voluntarily  that  to  which  no  compulsion  could  force  them. 
And  when  the  parents  have  wished  the  children  to  remain  with  them  for  the  night,  the 
reply  has  been :  *  That  will  not  do ;  not  one  of  us  can  be  spared,  we  are  all  wanted  to 
help  each  other.* 

**  Last  year  II  or  12  pieces  of  money  were  taken  from  a  pown  up  member  of  the 
family ;  suspicion  could  of  course  fall  only  upon  the  bovs ;  but  our  search  was  una- 
vailing. AUer  more  than  six  weeks,  some  of  us  heard  several  of  the  boys,  in  con- 
versing together,  make  great  use  of  the  work  eleven.  I  accordingly  sent  for  these 
boys,  without  letting  them  know  for  what  purpose,  or  allowing  them  to  speak  to  each 
other.  There  were  five  of  them.  From  the  first,  whom  I  spoke  to  in  my  room, 
nothing  could  be  extracted ;  and  it  was  afterwards  discovered  that  he  had  really  not 
been  concerned  in  the  affur.  The  rest  were  called  in,  one  by  one,  and  all  persisted 
that  they  had  only  been  talking  of  U  nails.  All  agreed  in  referring  to  an  incident 
that  had  occurred  that  day  to  which  the  11  nails  bore  reference.  Nearly  half  a  year 
afterwards  it  was  discovered  that  they  had  really  been  speaking  of  the  11  pieces  of 
money,  which  one  of  them  had  stolen ;  and  had  been  much  perplexed  at  finding  them- 
selves overheard.  But,  while  prevented  bjr  the  presence  of  an  overlooker  from  apeak" 
mit  one  of  them  had  stealthily  pointed  to  his  hand,  then  touched  with  one  finfer  a  nod 
in  a  bench ;  Uie  other  three  understood  the  sign,  and  all  accordingly  agreed  in  one 
tale. 

**  I  have  allowed  certain  boys,  who  have  proved  themselves  trustworthy,  and  who 
are  old  enough,  to  take  a  share  in  superintending  the  others,  under  the  name  of  Peoce- 
Boyt.  They  have  no  positive  authority,  either  to  command  or  even  to  reprove ;  but 
are  only  to  influence  and  remind.  They  are  chosen  ever^  month,  in  the  family 
gatherinsa  on  Saturday  evening ;  any  one  who  proves  himself  wholly  unworthy,  being 
excluded. 

"  Any  one  acquainted  with  the  daily  outbreaks  among  us  of  rudeness  and  coarse- 
ness, of  obstinacy,  audacity,  and  shameless  lying,  will  easily  believe  that  corporal 
chastisement  is  sometimes  necessary.  For  serious  offences  also,  I  have  found  nedal 
oversighty  combined  with  nience,  extremely  effectual.  A  boy  under  sentence  of  silence 
mar  cot  speak  to  any  but  the  grown  up  residents ;  he  is  closely  watched  both  in  work 
and  in  leisure  hours,  to  maintain  this  isolation.  Asainst  the  incredibly  numerous  in- 
stances of  dettnidivenesst  we  have  Ions  contendea  in  vain ;  no  oversight,  nor  even 
ecHporal  punishment,  avails  to  check  them.  All  is  however  altered,  since  I  have 
assigned  regular  pocket-money  to  each  boy,  and  deducted,  from  the  fund  so  applied, 
part  at  least  in  payment  of  damages.  AU  deatrvctibU  arttcUa  Mm  tudderUy  to  fune  oe- 
fived  at  UoMt  a  negative  vortkfor  aU, 

**  The  state  of  health  has  been  satisfactory.  Daring  the  4  1-2  years  since  the  foun- 
dation of  the  institution,  we  have  had,  thank  God !  no  death,  among  children  or  elders 
The  scrofulous  tendency,  with  which  most  on  their  entrance  are  infested,  remains  our 
greatest  eviL    Acddtnta  occupy  the  next  place. 

"  1838.  A  chance  of  assistants  has  caused  much  difficulty.  The  superintendent 
of  the  girls*  househad  left,  and  her  place  was  not  immediately  supplied.  The  old  sin 
<^nickly  reappeared  among  them  with  a  few  consolatory  exceptions.  All  our  regula- 
tKms,  and  the  efforts  of  three  plain  tradesmen's  wives,  selected  one  after  the  other  to 
superintend  them,  proved  unavailing.  The  utmost  that  could  be  attained  was  super* 
ficial  decorum,  which  might  have  partidly  deceived  me,  had  I  not  lived  so  entirely 
among  the  children.  The  girls*  department  was  like  a'  garden  from  which  the  care  of 
the  gaidener  had  been  withdrawn.  Among  other  bad  symptoms  were  the  gradual 
eeeeatim  of  the  tongs,  before  so  frequent;  and  the  extinetion  of  aU  mtereet  m  GocTs 
Word. 

**  Amon^  the  boys  the  evil  took  a  different  form.  We  need  only  hint  at  the  disor- 
ders resulung  among  them  from  the  irregularities  of  the  girU.  Hypocricy,  and  mutual 
aoeusalions  are  other  features  of  the  picture,  which  became  daily  more  gloomy. 
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Frivolity,  shamelessness,  grevious  ingratitude,  aadacioos  peireneness,  excessire  lazi- 
nesa,  strife  and  ill-nature,  were  the  more  ordinary  manifestations  of  the  inward  eril. 
A  certain  satiety  of  bodily  food  even,  no  less  than  the  bread  of  life,  prevailed  ;  and 
we  tried  tlie  experiment  of  enforced  abstinence  from  both.  The  experiment  succeeded 
to  a  great  extent  with  a  considerable  number,  but  only  temjiorarily.  The  crisis  had 
not  yet  arrived.  Several  attempts  at  escape,  false  accusations,  and  a  series  of  offences 
of  the  most  scandalous  character,  gradually  drew  attention  to  two  boys  as  the  princi- 
pal authors  of  the  mischief.  One,  19  years  old,  had  for  three  years  abused  our  pa 
tience ;  the  other  had  been  four  years  with  us.  Both  finally  made  their  escape,  and 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  police.  From  this  time  our  community  gradually  recovered 
its  moral  health. 

**  1843.  During  the  past  year  we  have  had  eleven  attempts  at  escape  (successful 
and  unsuccessful.)  Three  of  these  originating  in  temporary  causes,  are  of  little  im- 
portance ;  the  other  eight  were  serious,  planned  deliberately  and  cunningly,  residents 
of  some  standing,  and  accompanied  by  aggravating  circumstances.  The  majority  of 
the  boys  showed  themselves  very  zealous  in  the  pursuit.  It  has  occurred  that  a  runa- 
way has  voluntarily  returned ;  but  most  have  been  traced  with  much  difficulty.  There 
have  also,  of  course,  lieen  many  instances  of  underhand  disobedience  and  bad  conduct 
in  the  course  of  the  year. 

"  We  now  turn  to  the  brightest  side  ;  but  here  the  very  multiplicity  of  instances  baf- 
fles our  endeavor  to  give  a  just  notion  of  our  progress.  On  the  whole,  the  spirit  of 
obedience,  gratitude,  industry,  reverence  for  God's  Word,  and  religious  ordinances, 
the  spirit  of  love  and  truth,  rei^n  among  our  children ;  so  that  any  one  dwelling 
among  them  must  be  happy,  notwithstanding  occasional  temporary  disturbances,  from 
which  no  society  can  be  exempt. 

"  /  irutance  first f  the  renewed  love  of  the  children  to  their  parents  and  relations.  This  is 
almost  always  the  result  of  their  residence  here  ;  and  none  can  fully  appreciate  the 
change,  without  being  aware  of  the  dreadful  estrangement,  or  ill-treatment  on  one  side 
or  both,  which  before  existed,  Money  has  more  than  once  been  offered  me  by  parents 
as  the  price  of  their  children's  amendment 

" ,  a  girl,  who  hnd  formerly  attacked  her  mother's  life,  now  sits  in  tears  a  whole 

afternoon,  if  disappointed  of  a  visit  from  her.  When  asked  the  cause,  she  replied 
that  when  she  lived  with  her  mother,  she  did  not  love  her,  and  often  wished  to  leave 
her  ;  but  that  she  now  loves  her  infinitely.  And  her  actions  prove  that  love  and  fidel- 
ity, not  only  to  her  mother,  but  to  all,  have  become  part  of  her  being.  We  sometimes 
overhear,  (without  listening,  which  is  wholly  forbidden  here,)  two  children  talking 
together  ot  their  love  for  parents  and  brethren,  a  feeling  before  unknown  to  them. 
When  the  *  Brothers '  visit  the  parents  on  Sunday,  they  are  frequently  shown  letters 
received  by  them  from  the  children,  often  most  expressive  of  renewed  filial  love.  One 
young  boy  had  wholly  estranged  the  affection  of  his  parents  by  his  excesses ;  when  he 
one  aAemoon  went  from  us  to  visit  them,  they  wholly  ignored  his  presence,  not  rec- 
o^izing  him  by  even  an  angry  word.  Yet  at  length  a  letter  from  him  rejoiced  them 
with  the  conviction  of  his  amendment ;  the  means  remained  a  riddle  to  them.  These 
people  were  in  comparatively  easy  circumstances.  Another  mother,  excellent  but 
poor,  had  wholly  despaired  for  her  son  ;  now  this  boy  is  often  accessible  to  no  other 
influence  than  that  exercised  on  him  by  the  mention  of  his  mother,  and  after  a  visit 
from  him  she  repeated  his  words,  addressed  to  her :  '  How  glad  I  am  to  have  gone  to 
the  Rauhe  Haus ;  now  if  my  mother  should  die,  I  should  not  be  the  cause  of  it,  as  I 
should  have  been  before  when  1  ^ve  her  so  much  trouble.*  A  gay,  powerful  lad  re- 
turned weeping  from  a  visit  to  his  parents.  His  brother  had  nm  away  from  home. 
When  he  described  his  mother's  grief,  he  wept  still  more  violently ;  but  in  relating 
how  his  father  had  bade  her  not  trouble  herself  so  much  about  the  lad,  his  heart 
seemed  ready  to  break.  All  night  he  could  not  sleep,  and  next  morning  insisted  on 
starting  off  to  Hamburgh  in  search  of  his  brother.  And  this  boy  when  he  came  to 
us  three  years  ago,  had  nearly  deatroyed  his  mother  by  twenty  attempts  at  running 
awav. 

"We  might  go  on  to  speak  of  those  already  long  dismissed,  who  have  commended 
their  brothers  to  us,  or  have  supported  (heir  families  by  their  own  labor. 

"  We  freouently  allow  the  children  to  go  home  ;  last  year  nearly  fifty  have  some- 
times visited  their  parents  on  the  same  afternoon.  At  certain  hours,  7,  7  1-2,  or  8,  all 
return  punctually,  and  never  but  once  has  any  real  evil  arisen. 

"  The  rnvfwd  influence  of  the  children  on  each  other  is  wonderfal.  For  instance : 
A  very  wild  intractable  boy,  of  considerable  age,  entered,  after  hia  novitiate,  one  of 
the  families.  A  certain  gentleness,  and  susceptibility  to  affection,  occasionally 
gleamed  through  his  rude  nature.  He  seemed  to  suit  none  of  ^e  boys  in  that  house; 
but  another  boy,  far  less  developed  in  all  respects,  attached  himself  to  him.  The  in- 
tercourse was  undisguised,  and  gave  cause  for  both  hope  and  fear.  The  younger 
seemed  bound  to  the  elder  by  some  instinct,  till  his  milder  nature,  without  intention 
on  his  own  part,  seems  to  have  leavened  the  whole  character  of  the  other. 

**  We  have  little  difficulty  in  disposing  of  our  dismissed  pupils ;  on  the  contrarr,  it 
is  impossible  for  us  to  comply  with  all  the  applications  from  master  artisans  in  Ham- 
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borgh  and  its  enrirons,  and  even  more  remote  districts.    At  Easter,  1845,  33  aach  ap- 
plicationa  were  made,  and  several  who  had  before  had  apprentices  from  us. 

**  Oar  surveillance  of  those  who  have  left  us  is  in  no  respect  altered.  It  is  no 
police  superintendencct  but  a  oatemal  oversight,  exercised  by  the  writer  of  this  report, 
in  co-operation  with  the  resident  brothers.  If  necessaiy  we  visit  the  apprentices  at 
their  masters'  houses  loeeUy,  but  in  the  ordinaiy  way,  only  once  a  fortnight ;  and 
every  fortnight  I  assemble  them  on  Sunday  afternoon  or  evening,  in  summer  at  the  In- 
stitution, in  winter  in  the  town.  When  on  Good  Friday  70  of  us  celebrated  the 
Lord's  supper,  there  were  among  the  number  all  our  apprenticed  pupils  but  one,  who 
was  hindered  by  no  fault  of  his  own.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  tuat  among  so  many 
young  people  no  disorders  should  arise ;  but  a  whole  montn  frequently  passes  without 
any  complaints  of  the  apprentices;  and  when  such  do  occur,  they  are  mostly  of  such 
faults  as  are  common  among  all  apprentices  ;  there  are  individuals,  however,  of  whom 
no  complaint  has  ever  been  heani.  Our  correspondence,  were  its  publication  allow 
able,  would  be  the  strongest  proof  that  our  labor  has  not  been  lost." 

The  daily  routine  of  the  families  is  thus  given  in  the  Report  for  1843-4. 

"  The  best  houses  (unfortunately  only  three)  have  the  rooms  on  the  ground  floor. 
£ach  contains  a  dwelling  room,  with  tables,  benches,  and  chests  ;  and  a  sleeping-room 
adjoiniiu.for  the  12  children.  The  '  brother'  or  ' sister '  shares  both  rooms  with  them. 
These  three  houses  have  an  adjoining  kitchen,  with  an  apparatus  for  washing,  shoe 
cleaning,  &c.  All  the  furniture  is  home-made.  Before  the  house  is  a  play-ground, 
more  or  less  shaded.  Round  the  play-ground  lie  the  flower  beds  of  the  twelve  inmates 
and  of  the  *  brothers;'  adjoining  is  a  well-kept  kitchen  garden.  Such  vegetables  as 
are  raised  by  the  childrens'  own  labor,  afford  the  family  certain  extra  delicacies  for  the 
table,  ijisteaid  of  being  merely  converted,  like  the  rest,  into  common  soup. 

"  At  half-past  four  in  summer,  five  in  winter,  the  tower  bell  rings,  and  the  whole 
family  rises.  The  brother  or  sister  pronounces  a  short  morning  prayer ;  the  beds  are 
made,  and  all  wash  and  dress.  In  summer  all  the  boys  go  to  bathe  in  the  pond.  The 
rooms  are  then  arranged,  the  shoes  cleaned,  &c.  Those  who  have  time  sit  down  to 
study,  or  work  in  the  kitchen  garden.  The  brother  regulates  all.  At  six  the  bell 
again  rings,  and  the  family  accompany  the  brother,  their  bibles  under  their  arm,  to  the 
prayer  hall,  where  the  whole  number  are  assembled  to  family  devotion.  After  about 
an  hour  the  several  families  return  to  breakfast  in  their  own  dwellings.  Then  the 
family  is  dispersed  among  the  various  workshops  till  twelve.  (An  hour's  instruction, 
however,  xenerally  precedes  these  labors.)  At  twelve  the  family  reassemble,  with  the 
brother.  One  of  them  appointed  to  that  oflice,  has  already  prepared  the  table ;  two 
others  fetch  from  the  *  mother-house '  the  food  prepared  in  the  general  kitchen,  the 
brother  pronounces  a  short  prayer  at  the  commencement  and  conclusion,  and  all  eat 
their  meal  amid  familiar  conversation  ;  each  having  his  own  plate.  Then  follows  a 
free  interval,  in  which  they  piny,  cultivate  their  flower-beds,  read,  &c.  The  *  table 
waiters '  for  the  day  wash  Uie  dishes  and  arrange  the  room.  An  hour  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  meal  the  bell  rings  for  work.  At  half-past  four  each  family  reas- 
sembles for  the  evening  repast.  From  five  to  seven,  work  and  instruction,  not  in  the 
private  dwelling.  From  seven  to  eight,  leisure  time,  each  family  circle  reassembling ; 
at  eight,  the  general  family  devotion ;  and  at  a  quarter  to  nine,  having  supped,  each 
family  withdraws  to  its  dwelling,  and  shortly  after  to  bed.  The  brother  sleeps  in  the 
midst  of  his  family  but  goes  later  to  bed.  Every  Saturday  two  or  three  children  of 
each  family  scour  the  house  thoroughly ;  and  from  five  to  six  in  the  evening,  the  whole 
family  unite  to  put  their  play-ground  and  kitchen  garden  in  order." 

The  weekly  conferences  and  the  peculiar  occupations  of  the  Sundays  and  holidays 
must  not  be  omitted.    They  are  recorded  in  the  reports  for  1845  and  1846. 

"  From  six  to  seven  on  Saturday  evening  each  family  holds  a  *  weekly  discourse ; ' 
that  is,  a  *  weekly  text '  is  selected  at  this  hour  by  the  family  ;  and  the  following  Sat- 
urday the  brother  makes  this  the  around  of  an  address  to  the  children  on  the  domestic 
occurrences  of  the  past  week.  Each  member  is  now  instructed,  by  a  *  table  of  occu- 
pations,' what  employment  is  allotted  to  him  for  the  following  week ;  and  all  those  who 
have  had  chai|;e  of  the  domestic  affairs  during  that  just  past,  are  required  to  deliver 
back  their  various  utensils,  in  good  order  to  the  presiding  brother. 

"  The  weekly  conferences  are  as  follows :  Each  brother  writes,  in  the  course  of 
the  week,  ajoumal,  in  which  he  notes  everything  worthy  of  remark  respecting  his 
children.  Tnese  papeis  are  delivered  to  the  superior,  for  careful  perusal ;  and  these 
furnish  materials  for  the  conference  at  which  all  the  brothers,  without  exception,  are 
present 

"  On  Sund^  none  bat  indispensable  work  is  done.  Clean  linen  and  best  clothes 
are  put  on.  The  families  take  it  by  turns  to  go  early  in  the  morning,  with  gardening 
implements,  to  the  <  Rauhe  Haus  grave '  in  the  churchyard,  where  three  inmates  have 
reposed  for  neariy  eleven  years.  The  grave  is  marked  by  a  tall  oaken  cross,  with  the 
words :  *  Christ  is  my  life.'    The  children  put  the  spot  in  order,  weed  the  flower-bed 
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round  the  cron,  and  sometimes  hang  np  a  garland.  In  the  afternoon,  after  the  aliort 
service,  all  the  families  go  for  a  walk,  greeting  kindly  many  whom  they  meet.  A  few 
children  are  visited  by  their  parents,  others  go  to  visit  them. 

**  Many  festivals  are  celebrated.  At  Advent,  the  children  have  each  their  own  poor 
allotted  to  them ;  these  they  visit,  with  sifts  parchased  from  their  savings,  or  made  by 
themselves.  The  birthdays  of  the  '  fatner '  and  the  '  brothers '  are  generally  discov- 
ered, however  carefuily  concealed,  and  gifts  are  prepared  with  all  possible  secrecy  in 
play-hours.  One  of  themselves,  on  his  birthday,  is  often  awakened  by  the  song  and 
greetings  of  his  comrades ;  and  when  the  family  is  gathered  at  table,  he  has  generally 
a  gift  from  each.    One  boy,  on  such  an  occasion,  remained  so  melancholy  as  to  cause 

aoestions ;  it  was  found  on  that  very  day  twelve  months,  he  had  tried  to  escape.    Nine 
ays  before  the  present  birthday,  he  had  vainly  endeavored  to  dissuade  a  new  comer 
from  doing  the  like. 

**  Every  superintendent  of  a  family  is  con6ned  to  his  own  circle,  in  which  he  is  in 
like  manner  tree  from  the  interference  of  others ;  while  the  neighboily  intercourse  of 
the  various  families  is  also  a  peculiar  and  valuable  feature.** 

Since  the  foundation  of  the  Institution  in  1833, 207  children,  167  boys  and  50  girls 
have  been  received  into  it : 

"  117  have  left  us ;  the  condition  of  these  is  as  follows : 

Now  under  the  exclusive  care  of  their  parents 21 

Emigrated 6 

Sailors *  0 

Day-laborers 8 

Agricultural  laborers,  gardeners,  See. 5 

At  various  trades 48 

Student     1 

Female  servants 13 

Dead         ...        - 6 

117.** 

Of  all  these  only  five  can  be  deemed  failures,  thrse  males  and  one  female  having 
been  imprisoned,  one  female  having  become  a  vagrant. 

Such  are  the  results  of  nearly  twenty  years  of  patient  labor;  labor  made  sweet  by 
the  consciousness  that  it  was  Ood*s  work  which  was  being  carried  on.  The  spirit 
which  animated  it  is  manifested  in  the  following  address  of  its  founder  on  one  of 
their  anniversaries. 

"  For  Ou  Amuvenary  of  the  Swiss  House,  July  20,  1834. 

"  Yearly,  on  the  20tn  of  Julv,  the  Rauhe  Haus,  with  all  therein  small  and  great,  re- 
members how  on  this  day,  in  the  year  1834,  our  dear  Swiss  House  was  consecrated  to 
the  Saviour,  as  the  good  Shepherd ;  on  a  Sunday  noon,  in  such  bright  sunshine  that 
only  God's  love  could  shine  more  brightly. 

**  But  since  God  has  blessed  us  with  rich  and  manifold  blessings  through  the  erec- 
tion of  this  house,  and  since  besides  this  house  was  the  first  which  the  hands  of  our 
dear  boys  aided,  strongly  and  strenuously,  to  build,  for  themselves  and  their  succeed- 
ing brothers,  we  will  relate  among  ourselves  the  history  of  this  house ;  how  it  origina- 
ted, when  it  was  begun,  and,  bow  it  was  finally  completed,  to  Ood*s  honor,  his 
creatures*  ioy,  his  childrens*  blessing* 

**  Therefore  we  thus  relate : 

"  We  know  of  the  12th  Sept.,  1833,  in  what  spirit  and  with  what  aim  the  Ratthe 
Haus  was  founded,  and  how  it  was  occupied  by  twelve  boys  to  the  end  of  that  year. 
These  twelve  boys  were  our  William,  Charles,  Christian,  David  I.,  Edward,  John, 
Cornelius,  Nicholas,  George  I.,  Thomas,  Augustus,  Frederick  ;  all  of  honorable  mem- 
ory among  us ;  who  have  adorned  the  Rauhe  Haus  with  manj  a  permanent  memorial 
of  their  joint  industry,  not  to  be  forgotten.  We  will  name  in  this  place  only  one  ;— 
the  removal  of  the  wall,  which  once  surrounded  our  garden  to  the  west  and  south. 
The  labor  was  completed  on  25th  Jan.  1834.  They  designed  to  show  thereby  to  all 
future  comrades  and  friends  forever,  that  the  Rauhe  Haus  is  a  house  of  free  love, 
which  suffers  no  walls,  no  bolts  ;  because  the  love  of  Christ  binds  more  strongly  than 
either  walls  or  bolts.  At  times  even  till  late  in  the  night,  by  lamplight,  these  boys 
spared  not  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  to  accomplish  this  first  united  labor,  till  house  and 
garden  lay  clear  to  all  eyes ;  a  sign  at  the  same  time  that  our  work  is  not  done  in  a 
comer,  but  publicly  before  the  eyes  of  men,  as  before  God. 

"  Then  came  the  month  of  February,  and  with  it  the  first  life  of  spring  in  the  ]rear 
1834.  Many  blessed  and  sanctifying  days  had  the  Father  in  heaven  alresdy  bestowed 
on  his  poor  family  in  the  Rauhe  Haus,  to  his  oraise  be  it  said,  hope  glanced  with  los- 
ing toward  our  native  city,  asking  whether  tne  faithful  God  would  make  it  possible 
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that  yet  other  deiu  children,  in  oar  hooee,  should  learn  to  approach  Him  through  His 
Son.  Parent*  and  friends  of  children  in  need  of  help  ana  rescue,  knocked  at  our 
door,  till  then  scarcely  opened  but  to  inmates,  and  begged  for  the  reception  of  the 
children  whom  they  lored. 

"  What  we  even  then  would  willingly  have  done,  we  could  not ;  for  we  had  no  roof 
to  shelter  more  than  the  firat  twelve.  But  lo !  Love  soon  found  the  means  ;  we  need 
but  believe  in  her,  and  she  bestows  herself  with  all  her  treasures.  So  the  unexpected 
question  could  be  but  to  the  twelve,  whether  they  would  willingly  help  to  build  a  new 
bouse  for  themselves,  and  would  give  up  the  old  to  new  comrades,  twelve  hoys.  What 
could  be  more  agreeable  to  the  Kauhe  Haus'  boys  than  this  ?  and  all  had  taken  up 
their  tools  for  the  new  work,  when,  on  the  24th  of  February  of  that  year,  the  worthy 
master,  Lange,  made  his  sppearance,  with  yard-measure,  and  square,  to  measure  out 
the  site  of  the  future  *  Swiss  House.' 

"  He  measured  the  ground  according  to  its  present  measurement,  namely.  48  feet 
by  24,  to  the  west  of  the  old  Rauhe  Haus  -,  the  front  of  the  new  building  looking  to 
toe  south. 

**  With  great  energy,  the  ground  was  dug  out  by  the  twelve  young  laborers,  before 
Thursday,  tbe  11th  of  March;  and  on  that  day,  atone  o'clock,  amid  praises  and 
thanksgivings,  prayers  and  supplications,  the  foundation-stone  was  laid,  at  the  south- 
western  corner,  by  the  treple  hammer  stroke  of  Mr.  S.  S.,  of  happy  memory  ;  whom 
may  God  bless  for  all  his  love  to  our  house  !  Now  with  diligence  and  joy  went  on  the 
building  from  below,  under  the  hands  of  small  and  great ;  while  from  above,  the  true 
Architect  in  heaven  built  and  blessed ;  nor  were  His  praises  wanting  ;  from  the  sum- 
mit of  the  building  and  scaffolding  echoed  far  around  the  lovely  songs  of  those  who 
here  saw  from  day  to  day  a  new  hut  for  their  own  future  dwelling  arise  beneath  the 
labor  of  their  own  hands. 

"It  was  on  the  16th  of  April,  1834,  that  the  carpenter  resolved  to  erect  the  gable  ; 
the  day  passed  in  the  severe  labor ;  already  the  sun  wss  sinking  to  night  in  the  west, 
beyond  Hamburgh,  when  the  work  was  completed.  In  the  Mother-house,  we  had 
already  twined  with  ribbons  the  gay  garlands  of  honor ;  with  song  and  iubilee  the  band 
of  builders  conducted  him  to  the  scaffolding ;  and  quickly  he  gained  the  giddy  height, 
surrounded  by  worthy  associates^f  the  carpentring  craft,  after  artisan  fashion. 
Meanwhile,  on  the  firm  earth  lielow,  the  household,  and  some  friends  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, had  grouped  themselves,  looking  up  to  the  orator ;  who,  unpracticed  in  oratory, 
unfortunately  began  at  the  end,  what  we  wished  to  hear  from  the  beginning.  He  was 
Sotschinger,  the  wood  polisher.  He  uncovered  his  head,  and  delivered  a  poetic  ad- 
dress ;  scanning  at  one  view  the  beautiful  distance  of  meadows  and  fields,  houses  and 
gardens,  the  £lbe  and  the  Bill,  Hamburgh's  houses  and  towers. 

'*  We  thanked  the  carpenter  for  his  address ;  for  he  had  spoken  truly ;  the  Lord  had 
already  begun  to  carry  out  the  blessing,  and  has  more  than  once  shown  that  He  pro- 
nounced to  this  blessing  a  true  amen. 

"  Without  mischance  or  danger,  the  work  now  proceeded  to  its  completion. 

**  Meanwhile  we  were  seeking  some  friend  of  the  Lord  and  of  His  children,  who 
would  be  ready  to  gather  round  himself  in  the  new  Swiss  House,  the  first  family,  emi- 
grating for  *  the  olcT house,'  like  a  swarm  of  bees.  And  before  the  completion  of  the 
buildinff,  a  young  man  wandered  hither  to  us  from  Switzerland,  impelled  by  the  love 
of  the  Lord ;  and  on  the  26th  June,  led  by  the  Lord,  he  crossed  our  threshold  for  the 
first  time.  It  was  Joseph  Baumgartner,  whom  few  of  our  present  inmates  know  per- 
sonally, but  whose  remembrance  we  bless  in  love.  On  tlie  2nd  July,  Byckmeyer  fol- 
lowed him.  Both  aided  in  giving  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  work  of  adorning  and 
decking  the  house  for  the  30th  July  ;  because  on  that  day  we  wished  10  consecrate  to 
the  Saviour  this,  the  first  of  our  children's  houses,  and  to  obtain  his  blessing  on  it. 
And  the  remembrance  of  that  day  we  to-day  especially  renew. 

'*  It  was  on  a  Sunday  noon,  on  a  summer's  day,  which  the  love  of  God  had  adorned 
with  all  the  pomp  and  glory  of  His  light.  What  we  could,  we  also  did,  for  our  dear 
Swiss  House.  The  upper  story  was  furnished  with  twelve  clean  beds  for  the  twelve 
future  inmates.  Within  and  without  the  new  house  was  richly  and  ingeniously 
adorned  with  flowers  and  garlands.  By  about  one  o'clock,  a  large  number  of 
friends  of  our  house  had  assembled ;  they  were  for  the  most  part  those  whose  love  had 
helped  us  to  build  the  house.  For  the  first  time  sounded  our  oigan,  a  former  rich  gift 
from  a  benefactor  already  named,  and  invited  by  its  tones  the  voices  of  the  assemblage. 

*'  A  few  words  from  the  Father  of  the  Family  explained  to  tbe  e^sembled  friends 
the  design  of  the  festival ;  then  I  turned  to  you,  or  rather  to  the  first  twelve  of  our 
children,  who  were  gathered  around  us.  1  still  remember  well  the  words  in  which  I 
then  addressed  you,  from  the  greatest  to  the  least,  from  David  to  Christian,  and  I 
think  that  you  all  will  willingly  recall  with  me  a  portion  of  what  was  then  spoken. 

**  *  That  you  may  be  helped — for  this  are  you  aJl  assembled  around  us ;  and  that  you 
willlet yourselves  be  helped,  you  have  often  promised  me  with  your  whole  heart. 
See,  now,  what  has  come  to  pass,  and  think  of  these  benefits  from  the  Lord,  that  you 
may  become  and  remain  truly  His.  Oh,  that  the  Spirit  of  God  might  come  over  you, 
that  you  would  allow  yourselves  to  be  subdued  by  this  love  of  God !    How  large  a 
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portion  hi8  been  bestowed  on  yoa,  your  hearts  declare ;  that  you  felt  it,  your  team 
bear  witness ;  bat  how  often  you  forgot  it,  how  often  you  look  backwards,  instead  of 
forward  to  the  ^oal  toward  which  we  strive.  My  dear,  beloved  children,  does  your 
past  way  of  life  in  this  place  bear  witness  of  thU  or  not  ?  However  that  may  be— a 
new  house,  a  new  heart !    New  benefits,  new  thanks  !     New  love  from  Gud,  new 

S'ving  up  of  the  heart  to  Him  who  gives  us  all !  Shall  not  this  be  our  vow  to-day  T 
ear  children,  you  vow  it  to-day  before  the  eyes  of  many  witnesses :  of  those  who 
have  helped  us  to  build  the  house — from  whom  you  imploringly  hope  that  they  will 
continue  to  be  mindful  of  our  poverty,  and  will  freely  show  compassion,  that  you  may 
want  for  nothing.  You  know  not  how  to  thank  men,  but  I  hope — the  Lord,  who  pro- 
vides for  you  such  benefits  from  Christian  hands — Him  you  can  thank !  What  better 
wnv  to  do  so,  than  to  consecrate  yourselves,  albeit  in  great  weakness,  to  your  Lord 
and  Saviour,  to  serve  Him  in  Godly  fear  and  filial  loveall  your  life  long?  Begin  this 
to-day  afresh ;  and  then  we  and  our  friends  here  present,  your  benefactors,  will  devote 
to  God  the  Swiss  House,  as  we  name  it ;  committing  it  in  His  name  to  all  the  protec- 
tion and  guardianship  of  His  paternal  lore,'  &c.,  &c. 

**  In  heartfelt  love,  and  with  uncovered  heads,  the  memben  of  the  household  now 
extended  to  each  other  the  hand  of  brotherhood,  and  consecrated  themselves,  with  the 
new  house,  to  the  good  Shepherd  as  his  abiding  inheritance.  We  then  besought  Him 
to  deign  to  enter  the  hut,  as  guardian  and  defence  ;  to  dwell  therein  as  the  lord  and 
owner ;  to  supply  us  therein  perpetually  with  bodily  and  spiritual  bread :  to  awaken 
therein  the  longing  for  that  far  better  and  eternal  abode  of  peace,  which  He  in  yonder 
fatherland  prepares  for  each  one  who  loves  His  appearing  and  patiently  expects  Hia 
salvation. 

"  The  spirit  of  true  joy  and  religious  confidence  filled  all  who  were  there  assembled ; 
in  the  name  of  all,  the  beloved  pastor  of  the  parish  spoke,  to  direct  us  once  more  to 
Him,  who,  as  the  once  crucified,  now  glorified  Saviour,  had  prepared  us  for  this  festi- 
val. The  old  became  young  with  the  children,  the  children  grave  with  the  old  ;  and 
all  wandered  yet  again  through  the  beautiful  light  rooms,  in  which  nothing  but  sim- 
plicity and  sufficiency  was  to  be  seen,  which  make  rich  that  poverty  which  has  found 
Its  wealth  in  Christ. 

"  Among  those  present  was  an  old  Indy  of  80,  a  widow,  an  Anna,  who,  before  this, 
had  often  entered  with  benedictions  the  circle  of  our  children ;  a  handmaid  of  the 
Lord,  and  who  luved  me  also  till  her  end,  with  a  mother's  love.  Her  heart  was  act- 
ually broken  for  joy ;  overcome  by  the  witnessed  fulfillment  of  her  blessing,  she  was 
compelled,  without  seeing  more,  to  hasten  home  in  her  carriage.  Exhausted,  she 
sougnt  repose,  sought  it  four  weeks ;  then  found  it  in  the  bosom  of  the  God  whom  she 
had  served,  rather  silently  than  loudly  ;  in  the  home  of  peace,  of  which  the  consecra- 
ted Swiss  House  had  been  to  us  an  image.  Her  memory  still  remains  to  us  in  the 
benediction,  her  likeness  you  see  to-day  in  our  house  with  your  own  eyes. 

"  The  twelve  above  mentioned  who,  on  the  21st  July,  took  the  Swiss  House  for 
their  abode,  and  slept  there  for  the  first  time,  on  tiie  22d  of  July  vacated  the  old  house, 
and  so  it  became  possible  to  assemble  the  second  family.  These  boys  were  received 
from  the  3l8t  July  to  the  15th  October,  1834. 

^  *'  The  sweetest,  richest  experience  of  God's  grace  were  our  portion  ;  and  we  expe- 
rienced, for  instance,  on  the  first  Sunday,  that  the  Lord  had  remained  in  the  house  in 
blessing.  All  minds  opened  to  His  Spirit  and  His  love,  and  perhaps  in  those  very 
days  He  sowed  a  seed  which — God  grant  it ! — will  bring  forth  abiding  fruit  to  ever- 
lasting life.  But  seldom  are  such  days  of  perceptible  blessing  vouchsafed  to  us.  Pray 
}re  of  the  Swiss  House :  seek,  knock,  that  you  may  again  find,  and  hold  fast,  love  and 
ife. 

"To-day,  on  the  anniversarv  of  the  Swiss  House  Dedication,  all  those  of  the  first 
family  of  the  Swiss  House,  who  then  solemnized  it  with  us,  have  already  returned  to 
common  life,  and  are  earning  their  bread  as  carpenters,  tailors,  husbandmen,  artisans, 
smiths,  sailors,  shoemakers,  sailmakers,  gardeners,  &c.  Our  dear  friend,  Johann 
Baum^artner,  who  assembled  here  the  first  boy  faroiW,  has  already  removed  to  a  dis- 
tance ;  there  afar  off,  by  his  own  hearth,  to  provide  lor  other  children,  home  and  sal- 
Tstion. 

*'  Upon  all  these  members  of  the  household  has  God's  grace  been  variously  mani- 
fested in  the  Swiss  House.  May  the  gracious  God  still  remain  with  them !  And 
with  them  may  He  bless  anew  the  house,  which  we  tO'day  adorn  to  do  Him  honor ; 
which  to-day  we  consecrate  anew  to  Him,  that  in  and  with  it  we  may  remain  confided 
to  His  mercy  and  grace." 

PARKHURST   PRISON   IN    ENGLAND. 

In  contrast  with  a  home  and  industrial  school,  into  which  the  organization  of  the 
colony  at  Mettray,  and  the  Rauhen  Haus  of  Hamburgh,  may  be  resolved,  we  present 
an  account  of  the  Parkhurst  Prison,  established  by  the  English  Government  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  in  1837,  for  junenile  oflfenders.     We  propose  to  examine  the  principles. 
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Thb  following  account  of  Parlihurst  Prison,  is  derived  from  the  evidence  of  Capt- 
ain  Hall,  the  Governor,  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  1847,  and  of 
Lientenant-Golond  Jcbb,  the  Visitor : — 

*'  This  is  a  penal  establishment  for  boys  who  have  been  sentenced  to  transportation, 
usuallv  between  the  ages  of  10  and  16,  but  even  at  6  or  9  many  have  been  thus  sen- 
t<>nced,  with  a  view  of  getting  them  here,  and  not  lonv  a;gp  there  were  as  many  as  60 
or  70  at  this  tender  age.  On  the  boy's  first  arrival  at  the  prison  he  is  placed  in  a  pro- 
bationary ward,  where  he  is  kept  in  separate  confinement  for  4  months  or  more.  Du- 
ring this  time  he  is  not  allowed  to  hold  any  intercourMe  with  the  other  boys,  but  for  at 
least  five  hours  he  is  at  diflferent  times  in  the  presence  of  others,  either  for  exercise, 
instruction,  or  religious  service,  and  during  the  time  he  is  in  his  cell,  he  is  supplied 
with  occupation  and  books,  and  is  visited  by  the  officers  of  the  establishment.  This 
is  not,  therefore,  a  stringent  separate  system.  The  boys  sppear  in  good  spirits,  cheer- 
ful and  happy,  nor  does  their  health  in  any  way  suffer ;  inaeed,  boys  have  frequently 
asked  to  go  back  to  the  probationary  ward  after  having  left  it,  from  feeling  there  a  de- 
gree of  security  from  temptation  to  commit  prison  offences,  and  consequently  to  incur 
punishment.  After  this  the  boys  are  placed  together  where  they  learn  trades,  and 
converse  or  play  with  each  other,  under  the  eye  of  warders — the  meals  being  taken 
togrther,  360  in  a  laree  hall.  The  hoys  remain  at  Parkhurst  from  2  to  3  years,  some- 
times longer,  during  this  time  a  highly  favorable  change  is  generally  perceptible  in  the 
whole  dis}iosition  of  the  boy ;  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  first  and  second 
year,  and  a  still  greater  difference  between  the  third  and  the  former  year.  The  state 
of  health  has  been  remarkably  good,  only  fourteen  deaths  having  occurred  during  8 
years,  among  nearly  1.200  boys.  On  leaving  Parkhurst  they  are  generally  sent  to  the 
colonies,  and  much  depends  on  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  there  placed.  In 
Western  Australia,  there  is  an  officer  of  the  government,  styled  the  Guardian  of  Juve- 
nile Emigrants,  who  is  appointed  to  apprentice  the  boys  and  to  see  that  the  conditions 
of  the  indentures  are  fulfilled,  visiting  them  once  in  six  months.  It  is  feared  that  in 
other  colonies  such  provision  has  not  yet  been  made,  and  that  the  boys  are  conse- 
quently exposed,  on  arriving,  to  much  danger  of  falling  hack  into  dishonest  means  of 
gaining  a  livelihood.  Excellent  reports  huve  been  received  recently  of  the  conduct 
of  boys  sent  out  to  Western  Australia; — of  62  boys,  50  were  first-rate  lads,  but  12, 
about  l-5lh,  were  very  troublesome,  and  great  difficulty  was  felt  in  disposing  of  them. 
This  has  also  been  experienced  in  making  satisfactory  arrsngements  for  those  sent 
▼ery  young  to  Parkhurst,  who  after  passing  through  the  appointed  time,  and  having  re- 
ceived the  requisite  instruction,  were  not  old  enough  to  lie  sent  abroad,  and  having  a 
yrison  brand  affixed  to  them,  could  not  be  otherwise  placed  out.  For  such  cases.  Col. 
ebb  feels  it  would  be  most  desirable  to  provide  Di.«<trict  Penal  Schools  similar  to 
Parkhurst,  where  they  could  be  properly  arranged  for,  leaving  only  the  boys  above  the 
age  of  15  to  come  into  ^e  hands  of^  government  for  transportation." 

Thus  far  the  establishment  would  seem  a  good  one,  were  it  restricted  to  such  boys 
of  15  or  16  and  upwards,  as  have  so  thoroughly  resisted  every  attempt  to  reform  them, 
that  their  absolute  removal  from  society  is  the  only  safeguard  from  their  evil  influence 
on  it  But  what  is  to  become  of  the  young  boys, — of  the  female  convicts  altogether  ? 
These  have  been  quite  uncared  for  in  the  provision  made  for  the  older  boys. 

Above  2000  of  the  annual  fresh  supply  of  male  juvenile  delinquents  are  under  the 
age  for  Parkhurst.  Mr.  Neison's  statistic  tables  show  that,  during  the  9  years  for 
which  the  tables  are  drawn,  females  constituted  one-fifth  of  the  total  tried  at  assizes ; 
about  one-fourth  of  the  summarily  convicted,  and  of  the  whole  number  re-cotnmitted, 
one-third  were  females.  But  of  those  14  years  of  age  and  under,  only  between  one- 
seventh  and  one-eighth  were  girls.  A  yet  more  striking  fact  is  derivable  from  a  pap^r 
delivered  into  the  Lords'  Committee  in  1847,  by  Mr.  Chalmers,  Governor  of  Aberdeen 
Prison.  The  percentage  of  female  prisoners  in  all  the  prisons  of  Scotland,  is  nearly 
one  half;  of  juvenile  female  prisoners  under  17,  between  one-fifth  and  one-sixth  ?  but 
the  per  centage  of  re-committants  of  jwemle  female  prieonert  is  greater  by  one-half  than 
that  of  males.  This  statistic  fact  would  indicate  that  young  giris  are  generally  much 
less  prone  to  crime  than  boys  of  the  same  age,  but  that  their  tendency  to  it  rapidly 
increases  with  their  age,  and  that  when  they  have  once  embarked  in  a  criminal  career, 
they  become  more  thoroughly  hardened  than  the  other  sex.  The  correctness  of  these 
painful  results  is  proved  by  the  testimony  of  the  Bishrp  of  Tasmania  before  the  Lords. 
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After  speaking  of  the  fearful  condition  of  the  female  convicts  in  the  colonies,  which 
surpasses  in  degradation  and  vice  even  that  of  the  men  he  adds : — 

"  Female  felons  are  so  bad,  becanse,  before  a  woman  can  become  a  felon  at  all,  she 
mast  have  fallen  much  lower,  have  unlearnt  much  more,  have  become  much  more  lost 
and  depraved  than  a  man.  Ifer  difficulty  of  regaining  her  self-respect  is  proportion- 
ally greater.  There  is  nothing  to  fall  back  upon — no  one  to  look  to.  I  lielieve  that 
the  experience  of  almost  every  parish  priest  in  England  would  lead  him  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  there  are  many  cases  in  which  in  our  village  girls  are  kept  straight,  not  so 
much  by  their  own  good  principle,  as  by  the  check  imposed  upon  them  through  the 
dread  of  shame,  the  tear  of  fathers,  mothers,  friends  and  relations.  Let  that  check  be 
once  removed,  and  their  future  progress  is  rapidly  downward.  When  they  go  out  as 
convicts  every  thing  is  gone,  every  restraint  is  removed,  they  can  fall  no  lower." 

An  experienced  temperance  advocate  has  stated  that,  while  the  cases  of  drunken 
men  who  have  become  reformed  and  steady  teetotalers  have  come  very  frequently  be- 
fore him,  he  ha»  never  known  an  instance  of  a  troTTum,  given  to  tntoxico/ion,  being  really 
converted ;  this  will  probably  be  common  experience.  The  records  of  the  teacher^s 
journal  are  quite  in  accordance  with  these  painful  facts. 

"  One  little  girl  only,  at  all  connected  with  our  school,  has  been  taken  before  the 
magistrates,  while  such  occurrences  among  the  boys  are  frequent  We  have  not,  then, 
in  the  school,  the  criminal  class  of  girls,  and  only  in  a  few  cases  the  sisters  of  the 
boys  who  have  been  convicted  of  theft ;  that  many  girls  who  are  already  known 
thieves,  exist  in  Bristol,  the  weekly  police  reports  sufficiently  show  ;  but  these  will  not 
come  to  school.  Nor  will  the  low  and  degraded  girls  that  infest  the  neighborhood;  in 
the  early  period  of  the  school  several  of  these  came  for  a  time,  but  have  since  discon- 
tinued. The  girls  who  attend  are  rather  the  very  poor  and  low,  than  the  vicious. 
Their  general  appearance  usually  strikes  stran.eers  as  superior  to  what  would  be  ex- 
pected in  such  a  school ;  this  arises  from  the  circumstance  that  gins  are  more  easily 
able  to  improve  their  dress  by  their  industral  habits,  and  also  that  girls  are  more 
quickly  susceptible  of  improvement  than  boys.  Any  effort,  therefore,  soon  tells  on 
them  ;  but  this  very  flexibility  of  nature,  renders 'them  more  liable  to  fall  when  under 
bad  influence.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  far  more  difficult  to  call  out  their  intellectual 
powers  than  those  of  the  boys,  and  thus  to  interest  them  in  their  lessons  ;  this  arises 
not  only  from  the  diflerence  in  their  natures,  but  from  the  circumstance  that  while  the 
l)oys  have  been  sharpening  their  powers  by  roving  the  streets,  the  girls  have  been  con- 
fined to  their  wretched  home.  The  dullness  and  stupidity  they  manifest,  united  with 
5 rest  vulgarity,  is  a  serious  hindrance  to  their  improvement,  but  persevering  efforts  has 
one  much  for  them." 

When  we  reflect  that  the  early  moulding  of  the  yonng  child's  mind  depends  almost 
entirely  on  the  mother,  and  that  these  neglected  children,  who  are  in  great  danger  of 
joining  the  criminal  class,  if  they  have  not  done  so,  are  to  become  the  parents  of  the 
next  generation,  surely  express  provision  should  be  made  for  their  training  and  refonn- 
ation.  As  yet  they  have  been  unprovided  for  by  the  government,  and  Parkhurst  only 
exists  for  the  boys. 

Let  us  now  endeavor  to  ascertain  from  public  documents  how  far  the  juvenile  pris- 
on at  Parkhurst  is  fulfilling  its  mission.  As  confinement  here  is  the  only  authorized 
mode  of  disposing  of  young  transports,  rather  than  subjecting  them  to  the  system 
adopted  for  adults,  Sergeant  Adams  frequently  sent  juvenile  offenders  to  it,  before  the 
rules  of  admission  were  defined,  yet  this  is  the  opinion  he  expressed  of  the  Institution 
before  the  Lords  in  1847  : 

"  I  was  about  three  weeks  ago  at  Parkhurst,  In  the  Isle  of  Wight.  They  there  act 
upon  the  principle  of  cooping  up,  and  it  seems  to  me  a  mistaken  one.  They  have  40 
solitary  cells,  and  ever^  child  who  is  sent  to  Parkhurst  is  locked  up  in  one  of  those 
cells  for  four  months  after  he  goes.  I  call  it  solitary ;  perhaps  the  word  'separate '  is 
the  term  used,  but  it  is  solitacy  in  this  respect,  that  he  is  there  for  the  whole  twenty- 
four  hours,  with  the  exception  of  when  he  is  in  chapel,  and  two  hours  when  he  is  at 
school,  where  he  is  in  such  a  pen  that  he  can  see  nobody  but  the  minister.  His  sole 
employment  is  knitting,  and  reading  good  books.  No  good  conduct  can  make  him 
there  less  than  four  months,  and  if  his  conduct  is  not  good,  he  is  there  until  his  conduct 
is  good.  At  this  time  there  are  several  boys  who  have  been  in  those  cells  from  six  to 
twelvemonths.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  can  only  make  them  sullen.  *  *  When  the 
prison  was  first  established,  the  boys  were  allowed  occasionally  a  game  of  play ;  that 
was  entirely  put  an  end  to.  Within  the  last  three  months  they  have  been  allowed  oc- 
casionally to  play  at  leap-frog,  but  no  other  game.    Of  course,  if  boys  are  allowed  to 
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play  ftt  le*p-frog  and  no  other  game,  leap-frog  will  bo  the  only  game  at  which  they  wiU 
not  care  to  play.  I  aaked  what  were  the  rewards  held  out  for  good  conduct,  and  they 
toM  me  the  only  rewards  were  permission  to  attend  the  evening  school,  and  the  privi* 
lege  of  going  to  the  governor  to  gel  infornialion  of  their  friends.  ^Vhy,  one  half  of 
them  have  no  friends  to  ask  after,  and  as  lo  the  other  half,  the  loss  they  know  of  them 
the  better.  The  privilege  also  of  attending  evening  school,  though  a  great  and  proper 
one,  might  be  rendered  more  valuable  if  accomnanied  by  the  privilege  of  half  a  holi- 
day, and  a  game  of  cricket.  That  they  can  benave  ill  in  their  solitary  cell  is  quite 
dear,  because  otherwise  a  boy  could  not  be  there  for  twelve  months ;  but  what  that  ill 
behavior  is,  or  what  the  good  behavior  is,  I  did  not  ask,  for  1  thought  I  ought  not  to 
pry  into  thoae  questions.*' 

Such  is  the  opinion  of  the  prison  expressed  by  a  benevolent  and  experienced  man. 
Let  us  turn  for  foither  particulars  to  the  printed  reports  presented  to  both  Houses  of 
Parliament 

"  The  number  of  prisoners,  79,  sent  back  to  Milbank  for  transportation  in  1846, 
was,  from  peculiar  circumstances,  unusually  great  A  number  of  ill-disposed  and  dis- 
contented boys  having  been  discovered,  who  manifested  no  desire  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  coarse  of  inatniction  and  training  pursued  at  Parkhurst,  but  mischievously  em- 
ployed themselves  in  unsettling  and  perverting  others,  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  re- 
move the  greater  portion  of  them  in  the  month  of  April,  and  the  salutary  effect  of 
that  step  has  been  Tery  apparent  since  that  time  in  the  improved  conduct  of  the  re- 
maining prisoners.  The  other  individuals  returned  for  transportation  were  boys,  who 
having  repeatedly  incurred  minor  punishments  for  misconduct,  had  been  placed  in  the 
penal  class,  and  while  there,  did  not  evince  any  real  desire  to  amend." 

It  seems,  then,  that  after  some  years  of  experience,  sufficient  moral  power  was  not 
obtained  to  control  as  many  as  79,  who  were  therefore  sent  back  to  people  another 
oountiy.  At  llettni,  the  number  of  morally  incurable  was,  even  from  the  earliest 
times,  only  occasionally  one  or  two.  We  see  also  that  even  this  strict  penal  disci- 
pline cannot  preserve  the  less  vicious  from  moral  contamination,  from  **  ill-disposed 
and  discontented  boys."  The  last  report  will  show  whether  any  great  progress  in 
monl  infiuence  has  been  made  in  five  years.    The  Governor  reports  : — 

*'Tfae  number  of  attempts  to  escape  has  been  very  large  this  last  year,  (1849,)  34 
prisonen  in  all  have  run  away,  30  of  these  while  out  at  farm  labor.  All  of  them, 
nowever,  were  speedily  re-captured.  None  of  the  boys  who  made  these  attempts  had 
so  far  as  I  can  ascertam,  any  hope  or  expectation  that  they  would  really  be  able  to  se- 
cure their  liberty  ;  but  having  found  that  two  boys  who  hsid  run  from  the  land,  and  had 
committed  a  robbery  previous  to  their  re-capture,  were  removed  to  Winchester  Gaol, 
they  determined  to  try  to  get  relief  by  such  a  course  of  proceeding,  from  the  restraint 
and  discipline  of  Parkhurst,  which  they  found  to  be  intolerably  irksome.    Having  no 

Kwer  of  foretlKMight  or  rational  consideration,  they  yielded  to  the  impulse  of  an  un- 
inded  notion,  that  any  change  from  Parkhurst  would  be  for  the  better.*^ 

When  a  youth  who  had  twice  attempted  to  escape  from  his  former  confinement,  was 
asked  why  he  did  not  make  a  similar  effort  at  Mettrai,  he  replied,  "  6eormae  lAere  are  no 
vaat;**  from  that  penal  asylnm  there  have  been  for  many  years  no  escapes;  here 
there  are  *'  enclosures  long  believed  to  be  impassable,**  sentinels  with  loaded  guns,  and 
a  certainty  that  there  is  no  possible  escape  from  the  island  ?  yet  the  inhabitants  of  the 
soiroanding  district  are  in  constant  fear  of  finding  runaways  in  their  houses,  nor  is  the 
apprehens«ion  diminished  by  the  fact  of  two  conflagrations  having  been  kindled  by  the 
prisoners  during  the  last  year.  Why  does  this  state  of  feeling  exist  at  Parkhurst  ? 
The  Visitors  give  in  their  report  a  sufficient  clue  to  it 

"  Among  youths  such  as  are  confined  at  Parkhurst,  who  are  precocious  without  ex- 

Gmence,  very  restless  and  adventurous  without  being  guided  by  reason,  very  excita- 
e,  credulous  when  one  of  themselves  asserts  a  fact  or  advances  a  proposal,  yet  sus- 
picious of  all  that  may  be  stated  or  ur;ged  by  their  officers,  even  to  an  extent  that  could 
nardly  be  believed  by  those  who  did  not  continually  watch  the  workings  of  their  minds, 
it  is  most  difficult  to  make  them  understand  what  is  for  their  immediate,  as  well  as 
their  prospective  benefit** 

What  wonder  is  it  that  with  such  a  state  of  feeling,  with  nothing  to  exercise  and 
give  free  vent  to  their  "  restless  and  adventurous  **  spirit,  with  no  **  direct  and  suffi- 
ciently powerful  stimulus  in  the  way  of  remunermtion  for  work  efficiently  done,**  their 
pent  up  energies  should  break  out  into  frequent  acts  of  disrespect  to  the  officers,  vio- 
lence, wanton  damage  of  property,  and  even  theft,  as  well  as  disorder  and  prohibited 
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talking,  for  which  an  average  of  445  boys  incarred,  in  1844,  4105  aepante  paniah- 

menta,  (among  them  165  whippings,)  making  an  average  of  above  10  per  diem !    If 

the  governor  is  able  to  state  in  the  last  report,  that  the  behavior  of  the  majoritj  "  was 

generally  quiet,  orderly,  and  obedient ;  he  feels  obliged  to  add  : — 

"That  while  there  has  been  a  general  oinervance  of  outward  regnjarity  and  atten- 
tion to  the  prison  rules  among  the  greater  portion  of  the  boys,  and  serioua  breaches  of 
order  have  been  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence,  there  has  not  been  that  evidcncp  of 
a  general  and  growing  desire  to  improve  in  moral  conduct  and  industrial  ener^,  which 
I  anxiously  looked  for,  and  the  apparent  absence  of  which  causes  me  much  disappoint- 
ment.    Prisoners  are  generally  indolent,  boys  especially.*' 

Those  who  have  accorded  in  the  principles  of  reformatory  action  which  were  laid 
down  in  the  first  chapter,  and  have  been  our  guide  in  the  consideration  of  all  the 
schools  that  have  passed  before  us,  will  feel  no  surprise  that  the  govemor'a  hopes  are 
unfuliillpd,  not,  it  may,  be,  through  any  fault  of  his  own,  but  through  the  radical  error 
of  the  whole  system.  It  attempts  to  fashion  children  into  machines,  instead  of  self, 
acting  beings,  to  make  them  obedient  prisoners  within  certain  iron  limits,  not  men 
who  have  been  taught  how  to  vte  their  liberty  wilhout  abusing  it ;  without  this  knowledge, 
and  the  power  of  employing  it,  we  have  seen  that  the  best  instruction,  the  Word  of 
God  itself,  but  little  avails  its  possessor.  Such  a  system  must  fail ;  for  the  boy  whose 
heart  haa  never  been  purified  and  softened  by  any  good  home  influences,  who  has  al- 
ways done  **  what  is  right  in  his  own  eyes,*'  will  never  give  a  toiUing  obedience  where 
his  powers  can  have  no  free  exercise,  where  there  is  no  softening  power  of  love  to 
subdue  him,  where  he  can  never  hear  from  woman  what  should  have  been  the  entreat- 
ing tones  of  a  mother,  where  he  regards  with  profound  suspicion  the  appointed  agents 
of  his  reformation.  It  is  utterly  vain  to  look  for  any  real  reformation  where  the  heart 
is  not  touched,  where  the  inner  springs  of  action  are  not  called  into  healthful  exercise  ; 
this  can  not  possibly  be  done  for  children  under  the  mechanical  and  military  discipline 
of  Parkhurst. 

We  have  thus  endeavored  to  scrutinize  the  system  adopted  in  this  establishment, 
and  to  point  out  its  radical  defects,  because  it  is  the  only  refonnatory  prison  for  boys 
existing  under  government  direction,  and  is  regarded  by  many  as  a  model  one.  Of 
the  details  of  its  management  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak ;  they  appear,  from  the  reports 
to  be  well  planned,  and  carried  out  with  due  attention  to  the  health  of  the  boys,  and 
their  instruction  in  mental  and  industrial  pursuits,  while  the  expense  is  probably  as 
moderate  as  is  possible  under  the  circumstances.  There  is  only  one  other  point  to 
which  we  would  draw  attention.  Parkhurst  is  especially  intended  for  the  training  of 
boys,  who  at  the  end  of  two,  or  at  most  three  years,  will  be  prepared  to  go  out  as  colo- 
nists, and  the  regulations  now  laid  down,  make  14  and  upwards,  the  age  of  admission 
The  governor  has,  in  his  report,  stated  his  opinion : — 

**  That  the  admission  of  youths  of  18  and  upwards,  or  of  lads  who  have  puiaued  a 
course  of  crime  for  several  years,  till  they  hsve  l)ecome  habituated  to  and  hardened  in 
it,  is  very  much  to  be  lamented,  as  it  seriously  impedes  all  efforts  made  for  the  reform- 
ation of  our  inmates.  Such  characters  as  those  above  described,  having  been  many 
times  imprisoned,  have  lost  all  sense  of  degradation,  have  no  desire  to  become  respect- 
able characters,  and  have  no  intention  to  earn  their  subsistence  by  honest  means  when- 
ever they  may  regain  their  liberty.  Abject  slaves  themselves  to  sensual  appetites  and 
propensities,  the  only  voluntar>'  activity  they  manifest  is  a  continual  effort,  by  peraua- 
sion,  by  threats,  by  false  promises,  or  by  ridicule,  to  make  other  prisoners  pursue  Uieir 
vicious  example  in  opposing  all  means  which  may  be  tried  for  their  moral  improvement." 

But  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  year  there  were  3d3  out  of  622, 18  years  of  age  and 

upwards,  some  of  them  "  convicted  of  atrocious  crimes,"  which,  he  justly  feared, 

would  '*  afford  subject  for  eager  investigation  and  debasing  discourse  among  a  certain 

class  of  the  prisoners."    When  young  men  have  arrived  at  that  degree  of  audacious 

depravity,  can  it  be  doubted  that  unless  sufficient  moral  force  is  in  action  to  neutralize 

their  influence,  they  must  be  most  unsafe  companions  for  boys?    And  if  youths  have 

been  allowed  thus  to  go  on  in  a  career  of  crime  until  they  have  been  "  so  many  times 

imprisoned,  that  they  have  lost  all  sense  of  degradation,"  surely  a  school  for  boys  is  a 

most  unfit  place  for  them. 
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Ws  shall  commence  in  our  next  number  the  publication  of 
Roger  Ascham^s  great  work — **  The  Schoolmaster;'*  one  of  the  earli- 
est and  most  valuable  contributions  to  the  educational  literature  of  our 
language.  As  an  appropriate  introduction,  we  give  a  sketch  of  the 
author's  life  drawn  mainly  from  Hartlej  Coleridge's  "  Northern  Wor* 
thies,^'  and  the  ^  Biographical  Dictionary''*  commenced  by  the  Society 
for  tkg  Diffttsion  of  Useful  Knowledge, 

Roger  Ascham  was  the  third  son  of  John  and  Margaret  Ascham, 
and  was  bom  in  the  year  1515,  at  Kirby  Wiske,  near  Northallerton 
in  Yorkshire,  where  his  Either' resided  as  steward  to  the  noble  family 
of  Scroope.  His  parents,  who  were  highly  esteemed  in  their  station, 
after  living  together  for  forty-seven  years,  both  died  on  the  same  day 
and  nearly  at  the  same  hour.  Their  son  Roger  displayed  from*  hia 
childhood  a  taste  for  learning,  and  was  received  into  the  family  of  Sir 
Anthony  Wing6eld,  who  caused  him  to  be  educated  with  his  own  8on8» 
under  the  care  of  their  tutor,  Mr.  Robert  Bond;*  and  in  the 
year  1530,  placed  him  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  then 
the  most  flourishingf  in  the  University.  Ascham  applied  himself 
particularly  to  the  study  of  Greek,  to  which  a  great  impulse  had  re- 
cently been  given  by  the  dispersion  of  the  learned  Greeks  throughout 
Europe,  in  consequence  of  the  taking  of  Constantinople.  He  made 
great  proficiency  in  Greek  as  well  as  Latin,  and  he  read  Greek  lec- 
tures, while  yet  a  youth,  to  students  still  younger  than  himself.  He 
took  the  degree  of  A.  B.  in  February,  1534,  and  on  the  23d  of  the 
next  month  was  elected^  fellow  of  his  college,  through  the  influence  of 

*  **To  coDcIudef  let  this,  amongBt  other  motives,  make  schoolmasters  careful  in  their  place, 
that  the  emioeoces  of  their  scholars  have  commended  their  schoolmasters  to  posteritj^  which 
otherwise  in  obscurity  had  been  altogether  forgotten.  Who  had  ever  heard  of  R.  Bond  in 
Lancashire,  but  for  the  breeding  of  learned  Roger  Ascham,  his  scholar  V*  FuBer^t  Htiy 
mtd  Prtfane  SttUe»—T*he  Cfood  Sehoolmaaier. 

t  Dr.  Oram  in  his  **  OnUio  de  vita  et  obitu  Ragtrx  Atckam**  thns  compliments  Mr  John's 
OoQcfe  '.—^  Yea,  surelj,  in  that  one  college,  which  at  that  season,  for  number  of  most  learned 
doctors,  for  multitude  of  erudite  philosophers,  for  abundance  of  elegant  orators,  all  in  their 
Jdsd  saperiative,  might  rival  or  outvie  all  mandons  of  literature  on  earth,  were  exceedingly 
maof  nen,  moat  excellent  in  all  politer  letters,  and  in  knowledge  of  language." 

X "  Dr.  Nicholas  Medcalf"— writes  Ascham  later  In  life,  **  was  a  man  meanly  learned  him- 
self; but  not  meanly  affectioned  to  set  forth  learning  in  others.  He  was  partial  to  none,  but 
iBdiffereot  to  aU ;  a  master  of  the  whole,  a  father  to  every  one  in  that  college.  There  was 
Bone  so  poor,  if  be  had  either  wUl  to  goodness,  or  wit  to  Itamlng,  that  could  lack  being  there, 
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the  master.  Dr.  Medcalf,  himself  a  nortbem  man,  who  privately  exer- 
ted himself  in  Ascbam's  favor,  notwithstanding  he  had  exhibited  a 
leaning  toward  the  new  doctrines  of  protestantism,  and  had  even  been 
exposed  to  public  censure  for  speaking  against  the  pope.  He  took  the 
degree  of  A.  M.  in  1536,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  began  to  take 
pupils,  in  whose  instruction  he  was  very  successful.  He  also  read 
Greek  publicly  in  the  university,  and  privately  in  his  own  college. 

In  1544,  on  the  resignation  of  Sir  John  Cheke,  he  was  chosen 
University  Orator,*  an  office  which  he  filled  with  general  approbation. 

In  the  following  year,  (1545,)  appeared  his  "Toxophilus,  or,  the 
Scheie  of  Shootinge,*'  a  treatise  on  archery,  which  he  composed  with 
a  double  view ;  in  the  first  place,  to  exhibit  a  specimen  of  English 
prose  composition  in  a  purer  taste  than  then  prevailed,  and  in  the 
second,  to  attract  the  attention  of  King  Henry  VIII.,  then  on  the 
point  of  setting  out  on  his  Boulogne  expedition,  and  to  obtain  the 
means  of  visiting  Italy,  which  he  much  desired.  He  succeeded  per- 
fectly in  the  first  object,  and  partially  in  the  second ;  for  the  king  was 
so  well  pleased,  that  he  settled  on  the  author  a  pension  of  10/.  per 
annum — at  that  time  a  considerable  sum,  especially  to  a  poor  scholar. 
Ascham  about  this  time  acquired  other  great  patrons.  He  enjoyed  a 
pension  from  Archbishop  Lee,  acted  for  some  time  as  tutor  to  Henry 
and  Charles  Brandon,  the  two  sons  of  the  Duchess  of  Suffolk,  and 
attracted  the  friendly  regards  of  the  Chancellor  Wriothesly,  and  other 
eminent  men. 

In  1548,  on  occasion  of  the  death  of  William  Grindal,  who  had 
been  his  pupil  at  Cambridge,  Ascham  was  appointed  instructor  in  the 
learned  languages  to  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  afterwards  Queen,  a  situation 
which  he  filled  for  some  time  with  great  credit  to  himself  and  satis- 
faction to  his  pupil. 

Of  Ascbam's  own  attachments,  as  well  as  methods  of  study  and 
teaching,  we  have  the  best  record  in  his  letters  and  the  Schoolmaster. 
He  held  fast  the  truth,  that  it  is  only  by  its  own  free  agency  that  the 
intellect  can  either  be  enriched  or  invigorated ; — that  true  knowledge 
is  an  act,  a  continuous  immanent  act,  and  at  the  same  time  an  opera- 
tion of  the  reflective  faculty  on  its  own  objects.     How  he  applied 

or  thould  depart  thence  for  any  need.  *  '*'  This  good  man's  goodness  shall  never  be  out 
of  my  remembrance  all  the  days  of  my  life.  For  next  to  God's  Providence,  surely  that  day 
was,  by  that  good  father's  means,  dies  naialis  unto  me  for  the  whole  foundation  of  the  p6or 
learning  I  have,  and  of  all  furthermore  that  hitherto  elsewhere  I  have  obtained."  The  hu- 
man heart  is  capable  of  no  more  generous  feeling  than  the  genuine  gratitude  of  a  scholar  to 
bis  instructor.  It  is  twice  blessed ;  honorable  alike  to  the  youth  and  to  the  elder ;  and  nev- 
er can  exist  when  it  is  not  }\Xft. 

*  Public  Orator  is  Spokesman  on  public  occasions,  and  corresponding  SeereCary  of  the 
University.   It  is  an  office  of  great  honor  and  high  precedency. 
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this  idea  to  the  purposes  of  edacaUon,  his  "  Schoolmaster/'  written 
in  the  maturity  of  his  powers,  and  out  of  the  fullness  of  his  ezperi- 
enoe,  sufficiently  shows.  But  the  idea,  though  undeveloped,  wrought 
in  him  from  his  earliest  youth ;  his  favorite  maxim  was  Docendodisces, 
The  affectionate  wish  and  strenuous  effort  to  impart  knowledge  is  the 
hest  possible  condition  for  receiving  it.  The  necessity  of  being  intel- 
ligible to  others  brings  with  it  an  obligation  to  understand  ourselves ; 
to  find  words  apt  to  our  ideas,  and  ideas  commensurate  to  our  words ; 
to  seek  out  just  analogies  and  happy  illustrations.  But,  above  all,  by 
teaching,  or  more  properly  by  reciprocal  intercommunication  of  in- 
struction, we  gain  a  practical  acquaintance  with  the  universal  laws  of 
thought,  and  with  the  process  of  perception,  abstracted  from  the  ac- 
tions of  the  individual  constitution :  for  it  is  only  by  a  sympathetic 
intercourse  with  other  minds  that  we  gain  any  true  knowledge  of  our 
own.  Of  course  we  speak  of  free  and  friendly  teaching,  not  of  des- 
potic dictation^  than  which  there  is  no  habit  more  likely  to  perpetu- 
ate presumptuous  ignorance. 

The  study  of  the  Greek  language  was  at  that  time  new  in  western 
Europe,  and  in  England  a  mere  novelty.  To  Ascham  it  was  as  ^  the 
trouble  of  a  new  delight  ;^*  every  lesson  which  he  gained  he  was 
eager  to  impart;  he  taught  Greek,  he  wrote  Greek,  he  talked  Greek, 
no  wonder  if  he  dreamed  in  Greek.  There  might  be  a  little  vanity 
in  this :  but  whatever  vanity  he  possessed,  (and  he  certainly  loved  to 
talk  of  himself,)  was  so  tempered  by  modesty,  and  blended  with  such 
candor,  such  glad  acknowledgment  of  other's  merits,  that  the  stern- 
est judgments  could  hardly  call  it  a  foible.  By  this  industrious  com- 
munication and  daily  practice,  he  acquired,  at  a  very  early  period, 
such  a  command  of  the  Greek  vocabulary,  and  so  vernacular  a  turn 
of  phrase,  that  his  senior,  Robert  Pember,  to  whom  he  had  addressed 
an  epistle  in  that  tongue,  assures  him  that  his  letter  might  have  been 
written  at  Athens.  But  the  critical  nicety  of  modern  scholarship 
was  then  unknown,  and  it  was  very  unlikely  that  Pember  liimself  felt 
or  understood  that  perfect  atticism  upon  which  he  compliments  his 
young  friend.  Pember's  epistle  of  course  is  in  Latin,  interspersed 
with  Greek,  and  curious  enough  to  be  worthy  of  translation.  It  is 
to  this  effect : — **  Dearly  beloved  Roger, — I  render  thee  thanks  for 
thy  Greek  epistle,  which  might  seem  to  have  been  indited  at  ancient 
Athens,  so  exactly  hast  thou  attained  the  propriety  of  Greek  phrase : 
of  exquisite  penmanship  it  is,  as  are  all  thine.  '  Use  diligence^  that 
thou  maj/'st  be  perfect  J  not  according  to  the  stoical^  but  to  lyrical  per- 
fiction^  that  thou  mays*t  touch  the  harp  aright.  Continue  to  read 
Greek  with  the  boys,  for  thou  wilt  profit  more  by  one  little  fable  of 
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.^op,  read  and  explained  by  thyself,  than  if  thou  shouldst  hear  the 
whole  Iliad  expounded  in  Latin  by  the  leamedest  man  now  living. 
Peruse  Pliny,  in  which  author  is  the  greatest  knowledge  of  things, 
along  with  the  most  florid  opulence  of  Latin  speech."* 

In  this  letter  we  may  notice,  first,  the  testimonial  to  the  beauty  of 
Ascham's  penmanship,t  which  proved  a  principal  means  of  his  advance- 
ment :  secondly,  a  proof  that  he  was  actually  engaged  in  the  tuition 
of  hoys :  thirdly,  that  in  his  plans,  both  for  his  own  improvement, 
and  for  that  of  his  pupils,  he  diverged  from  the  common  routine  of 
lectures :  fourthly,  that  his  friend,  well  discerning  the  bent  and  pur- 
pose of  his  genius,  urged  him  to  proceed  with  those  humane  and  ele- 
gant studios,  on  which  some  austerer  judgments  looked  with  an  evil 
eye.  From  one  passage  of  this  epistle,  a  biographer  has  observed 
that  "  Mr.  Robert  Pember  advised  him  to  learn  instrumental  music, 
which  would  prove  a  very  agreeable  entertainment  to  him  after  his 
severer  studies,  and  was  easy  to  be  attained  by  him,  as  he  was  already 
a  great  master  of  vocal  music."  It  is  certainly  very  possible,  that 
Pember  may  have  given  him  such  advice,  but  it  is  nevertheless  cer- 
tain, that  he  does  not  give  it  in  the  letter  in  question.  There  is  no 
allusion  at  recreation  at  all.  The  whole  drift  of  the  writer  is  an  ex- 
hortation to  perseverance  in  a  course  of  study  already  commenced.^ 

*  I  wish  young  scholars  paid  attention  to  this  recommendation.  Pliny  is  never  read  at 
acljool,  and  very  seldom  at  college  ;  yet  I  have  the  high  authority  of  Southey  for  saying,  that 
he  is  the  most  instructive  of  all  the  Roman  authora  The  extent  of  bis  knowledge  is  almost 
marvelous  ;  his  veracity,  where  he  ppeaks  from  personal  observation.  Is  daily  approved  by 
modern  experiment  and  discovery  ;  and  even  his  credulity  adds  to  his  value,  by  disclosing 
U'.ore  fully  the  actual  state  of  physical  science  in  his  age  and  country.  It  is  surely  quite  as 
interesting  to  know  what  properties  the  pafsions  or  the  imaginations  of  men  have  ascribed 
to  a  plant  or  animal,  as  to  count  its  stamina  and  petals,  or  ascertain  the  number  of  its  verte> 
br».  Both  are  very  usefuL  Out  the  highest  recommendation  of  Pliny  Is  bis  moral  wisdom, 
his  almost  Christian  piety,  his  intelligent  humanity.  Of  all  the  Romans  he  was  the  least  of  a 
Roman,  and  approximated  nearest  to  the  pure  idea  of  man. 

t  The  importance  of  good  penmanship  is  still  appreciated  by  the  English  government  In 
1S54,  Viscount  Palmerston,  then  Hume  Secretary,  caused  a  letter  to  be  addressed  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Privy  Council  on  Education,  in  which  he  submits  **  for  their  Lordships  condd- 
eration  that  one  great  fault  In  the  system  of  instruction  in  the  schools  of  the  country  lies  in 
the  want  of  proper  teaching  in  the  art  of  writing.  The  great  bulk  of  the  middle  and  lower 
orders  write  hands  too  small  and  indistinct,  and  do  not  form  their  letters ;  or  they  somi%timefi 
form  them  by  alternate  broad  and  fine  strokes,  which  makes  the  words  difficult  to  read.  The 
hand  writing  which  was  generally  practised  in  the  early  part  and  middle  of  the  last  century 
was  far  better  than  that  now  in  common  use ;  and  Lord  Palmerston  would  suggest  that  it 
would  be  very  desirable  that  the  attention  of  schoolmasters  sliould  be  directed  to  this  subject, 
and  that  their  pupils  should  be  taught  rather  to  imitate  broad  printmg  than  fine  copper-plate 
engraving." 

X  The  words  of  the  original  sre— "  Da  operam,  ut  sis  perfectus,  non  Stoicus,  iXKh.  Avpixog, 
ut  belle  pulses  lyram."  No  doubt  In  the  same  sense  that  Socrates  was  commanded  by  the 
Oracle  to  make  music ;  or,  to  appeal  to  a  far  higher  authority,  as  David  *'  shewed  a  dark 
speech  on  the  harp,"  1.  e.  opened  and  exalted  the  understanding  by  the  aid  of  the  imagina* 
tion.  8.  T.  Coleridge  remarks  on  this  note  of  his  son  Hartley ,~neither  has  Hartley  caught 
the  true  meaning  of  the  words  dWh  Avpixdi,  as  opposed  to  Stoicus.  The  Stoicus— the 
Bovereignry  of  the  highest  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  inferior;  Lyricus,  the  whole  as  a  beautiful 
one,  by  harmonious  subordination. 
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So  far  was  Ascbam  from  devoting  himself  to  music  with  that  in- 
tensity which  Pember  has  been  supposed  to  recommend,  that  he  ap- 
pears to  have  had  no  manner  of  taste,  but  rather  a  platonic  antipa- 
thy for  it,  even  as  an  amusement.  Nor  would  he  be  well  pleased  with 
the  present  course  of  education  in  his  University,  if  we  judge  by  the 
sentiments  which  he  expresses  in  his  Schoolmaster,  and  Toxophilus. 

"'  Some  wits,  moderate  enough  by  nature,  be  many  times  marred 
by  over  much  study  and  use  of  some  sciences,  namely,  music,  arith- 
metic, and  geometry.  These  sciences,  as  they  sharpen  men's  wits 
over  much,  so  they  charge  men's  manners  over  sore,  if  they  be  not 
moderately  mingled,  and  wisely  applied  to  some  good  use  of  life. 
Mark  all  mathematical  heads,  which  be  wholly  and  only  bent  to  those 
sdences,  how  solitary  they  be  themselves,  how  unapt  to  serve  in  the 
world.  This  is  not  only  known  by  common  experience,  but  uttered 
long  before  by  wise  men's  judgment  and  sentence.  Galen  saith, 
much  music  marreth  men's  manners,  and  Plato  hath  a  notable  place 
of  the  same  thing,  and  excellently  translated  by  Tully  himself.  Of 
this  matter  I  wrote  once  more  at  large,  twenty  years  ago,  in  my  book 
of  shooting."  The  passage  o^  the  Toxophilus  referred  to,  is  as  fol- 
lows : — "  Whatsoever  ye  judge,  this  I  am  sure,  that  lutes,  harps,  bar- 
bitons,  sambukes,  and  other  instrument^  every  one  which  standeth 
by  quick  and  fine  fingering,  be  condemned  of  Aristotle,  as  not  to  be 
brought  in  and  used  among  them,  which  study  for  learning  and  vir- 
tue. Much  music  marreth  men's  manners?,  saith  Galen.  Although 
some  men  will  say  that  it  doth  not  so,  but  rather  recreateth  and  ma- 
keth  quick  a  man's  mind,  yet  methinks,  by  reason  it  doth,  as  honey 
doth  to  a  man's  stomach,  which  at  the  first  receiveth  it  well ;  but  af- 
terwards it  maketh  it  unfit  to  abide  any  strong  nourishing  meat,  or 
else  any  wholesome  sharp  and  quick  drink ;  and,  even '  so  in  a  man- 
ner, these  instruments  make  a  man's  wit  so  soft  and  smooth,  so  ten- 
der and  queasy,  that  they  be  less  able  to  brook  strong  and  rough 
study.  Wits  be  not  sharpened,  but  rather  made  blunt,  with  such 
soft  sweetness,  even  as  good  edges  be  blunted,  which  men  whet  upon 
soft  chalk-stones." 

These  opinions  require  considerable  limitation.  Music  is  so  high  a 
delight  to  such  as  are  really  capable  of  enjoying  it,  that  there  is  some 
danger  of  its  encroaching  too  much  upon  the  student's  time,  and  it  is 
frequently  a  passport  to  very  undesirable  company  ;  but  if  these  evils 
be  avoided,  its  effects  on  the  mind  are  extremely  salutary  and  refresh- 
ing. Nothing  calms  the  spirit  more  sweetly  than  sad  music ;  nothing 
quickens  cogitation  like  a  lively  air.  But  the  truth  was,  that  honest 
Roger  had  no  ear,  and  like  a  true  Englishman  of  an  age  when  Kings 
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were  wrestlers,  and  queens  not  only  presided  at  tournaments,  but 
"'  rained  infiiuence^^  upon  bear  baitings,  delighted  rather  in  muscular 
exertion  than  in  fine  fingering.  That  the  practice  of  music  no  way 
impairs  the  faculty  of  severe  thought,  is  sufficiently  evinced  by  the  fact 
that  Milton  was  a  skillful  musician,*  and  that  most  of  the  German 
philosophers  of  the  present  day,  who  in  mental  industry  excel  the 
whole  world,  play  on  some  instrument  Mathematical  pursuits  are 
so  far  from  disqualifying  men  for  business,  that  of  all  others  they  are 
most  necessary  to  such  as  are  intended  for  public  life.  Be  it  as  it  may, 
with  music  and  mathematics,  it  is  certain  that  Ascham  did  teach  Greek 
and  Latin  with  eminent  success. 

It  must  be  an  affair  of  delicate  management  to  teach  Greek  to  a 
princess ;  but  Ascham  had  a  love  and  a  genius  for  teaching,  and  Eliza- 
beth possessed  in  an  extraordinary  degree  the  facility  of  her  sex  in 
leai'ning  languages.  She  had  then  little  or  no  expectation  of  reigning. 
Her  situation  was  one  of  peculiar  difficulty :  she  needed  a  spirit  at 
once  firm  and  yielding ;  and  displayed  in  earliest  youth  a  circum- 
spection and  self-control  in  which  her  latter  years  were  deficient. 
Ascham  found  her  a  most  agreeable  pupil ;  and  the  diligence,  docility, 
modest  afiection,  and  self-respective  deference  of  the  royal  maiden,  en- 
deared an  office  which  the  shy  scholar  had  not  undertaken  without 
fears  and  misgivings.  His  epistles  to  his  friends  are  full  of  the  prin- 
cess' commendations  and  his  own  satisfaction ;  and  in  his  later  works 
he  refers  to  this  part  of  his  life  with  honest  pride.  In  this  happy 
strain  he  writes  to  John  Sturm i us,  of  Strasburg : — ^  If  you  wish  to 
know  how  I  am  thriving  at  Court,  you  may  assure  yourself  that  I  had 
never  more  blessed  leisure  in  my  college  than  now  in  the  palace.  The 
Lady  Elizabeth  and  I  are  studying  together,  in  the  original  Greek, 
the  crown  orations  of  Demosthenes  and  .^chines.  She  reads  her 
lessons  to  me,  and  at  one  glance  so  completely  comprehends,  not  only 
the  idiom  of  the  language  and  the  sense  of  the  orator,  but  the  exact 
bearings  of  the  cause,  and  the  public  acts,  manners,  and  usages  of 
the  Athenian  people,  that  you  would  marvel  to  behold  her."  In  like 
temper  he  told  Aylmer,  afterward  Bishop  of  London,  that  he  learned 
more  of  the  Lady  Elizabeth  than  she  did  of  him.  "  I  teach  her  words," 
said  he,  ^'  and  she  teaches  me  things.  I  teach  her  the  tongues  to 
speak,  and  her  modest  and  maidenly  looks  teach  me  works  to  do ;  for 
I  think  she  is  the  best  disposed  of  any  in  Europe."  In  several  of  his 
Latin  epistles,  and  also  in  his  '*  Schoolmaster,"  he  explains  and  recom- 
mends his  mode  of  instructing  the  princess  with  evident  exultation  at 

*  Much  maiic  is  Galen's  phrase,  and  see  the  last  lines  of  Milton's  sonnet- 
He  who  of  these  delijrhts  can  judge,  and  spare 
To  interpose  them  oft,  is  not  unwise. 
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his  sacoess.  It  was  the  same  method  of  double  translatioii  pursued 
with  such  distinguished  results  iu  the  tuitiou  of  the  youug  sovereign, 
bj  Sir  John  Cheke,  from  whom  Ascham  adopted  it :  and,  indeed,  like 
manj  of  the  best  discoveries,  it  seems  so  simple  that  we  wonder  how 
it  ever  could  be  missed,  and  so  excellent,  that  we  know  not  why  it  is 
so  little  practiced.  It  had,  indeed,  been  suggested  bv  the  younger 
Pliny,  in  an  epistle  to  Fuscus,  and  by  Cicero,  in  his  Dialogue  de  Ora- 
tore.  **  Pliny,"  saith  Roger,  "expresses  many  good  ways  for  order  in 
-  study,  but  beginneth  with  translation,  and  preferreth  it  to  all  the  rest 
But  a  better  and  nearer  example  herein  may  be  our  noble  Queen 
Elizabeth,  who  never  yet  took  Greek  nor  Latin  grammar  in  her  hand 
after  the  first  decliniDg  of  a  noun  and  a  verb ;  but  only  by  this  double 
translating  of  Demosthenes  and  Isocrates  daily  without  missing,  every 
forenoon,  and  likewise  some  p2U*t  of  TuUy  every  afternoon,  for  the 
space  of  a  year  or  two,  hath  attained  to  such  perfect  understanding  in 
both  the  tongues,  and  to  such  a  ready  utterance  in  the  Latin,  and  that 
with  such  a  judgoaent,  as  they  be  few  in  number  in  both  Universities^ 
or  elsewhere  in  England,  that  be  in  both  tongues  comparable  to  her 
Majesty/^  And  so  in  an  epistle  to  Sturmius : — "  It  is  almost  incredi- 
ble to  how  excellent  an  understanding  both  of  Greek  and  Latin  I  my- 
self conducted  our  sacred  Lady  Elizabeth  by  this  same  double  transla- 
tion, constantly  and  in  brief  time  delivered  in  writing.*'  In  the 
same  letter  he  insists  upon  the  pupil  making  the  translations  with  his 
or  her  own  hand,  proprio,  non  alieno  stylo,  whence  it  may  be  conclu- 
ded that  Elizabeth  was  her  own  amanuensis  on  these  occasions. 

We  may  well  allow  a  teacher  to  be  a  little  rapturous  about  the  pro- 
ficiency of  a  lady,  a  queen,  and  his  own  pupil ;  but  after  all  due  abate- 
ments, the  testimony  remains  unshaken  both  to  the  talent  of  the 
learner,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  system  of  instruction. 

For  two  years  the  most  perfect  harmony  subsisted  between  Eliza- 
beth and  her  preceptor.  The  intervals  of  study  were  occasionally  re- 
lieved with  chess,  at  which  Ascham  is  said  to  have  been  an  adept  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  he  had  too  much  prudence  and  gallantry  to  beat 
the  Lady  oftener  than  was  necessary  to  convince  her  that  he  altoays 
played  his  best  True,  the  royal  virgin  was  not  then  Queen,  or  even 
presumptive  heir;  but  no  wise  man  would  take  the  conceit  out  of  a 
chess-player,  that  stood  within  tlie  hundredth  degree  of  relationship  to 
the  throne.  Elizabeth  was  not  the  only  distinguished  female  whose 
classical  studies  were  assisted  by  our  author ;  he  taught  Latin  to  Anno, 
Countess  of  Pembroke,  to  whom  he  addressed  two  letters  in  that 
language,  still  extant 

The  court  of  the  young  Edward  was  filled  with  lovers  of  learning, 
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in  whose  society  and  patronage  Ascham  enjoyed  himself  fully,  as  3r 
John  Cheke  his  old  friend,  Lord  Paget,  Sir  William  Cecil,  and  the 
Chancellor  Wriothesly.  He  had  a  share  in  the  education  of  the  two 
Brandons,  and  he  partook  the  favor  of  the  youthful  King,  who  honor- 
ing knowledge,  and  all  its  professors,  must  have  especially  esteemed  it 
in  the  instructor  of  his  Lady  Temper^  as  the  amiable  boy  used  to  call 
his  favorite  sister.  It  was  at  this  period  that  he  became  acquainted 
with  the  lovely  Jane  Grey,  a  creature  whose  memory  should  singly 
put  to  rout  the  vulgar  prejudice  against  female  erudition. 

At  the  end  of  two  years,  however,  upon  a  disgust  he  felt 
at  the  conduct  of  some  of  the  princes's  attendants,  he  suddenly 
threw  up  his  appointment,  and  retired  to  his  college.  He  after- 
ward had  reason  to  regret  the  precipitancy  of  his  conduct,  which 
was,  perhaps,  never  entirely  forgotten,  though  he  succeeded  in  a  great 
measure  in  regaining  the  favor  of  Elizabeth. 

Returning  to  his  duties,  as  public  orator  at  Cambridge,  he  still 
retained  his  pension,  and  the  confidence  of  the  worthiest  persons 
about  court.  His  interest  must  have  been  very  considerable,  if,  as 
Lloyd  quaintly  expresses  it,  "  he  hindered  those  who  had  dined  on  the 
church  from  supping  on  the  universities ;"  He  was  certainly  esteemed 
by  Elizabeth,  and  of  her  he  spoke  with  enthusiasm  to  his  latest  day, 
not  without  a  pleasing  consciousness  of  his  own  services  in  making 
her  what  she  was.  Thus,  in  the  *' Schoolmaster,''  his  latest  work,  he 
makes  her  perfections  a  repruach  to  all  her  male  subjects.  "  It  is 
your  shame,  (I  speak  to  you  all,  you  young  gentlemen  of  England,) 
that  one  maid  should  go  beyond  ye  all  in  excellency  of  learning,  and 
knowledge  of  divers  tongues.  Point  out  six  of  the  best  given  gen- 
tlemen of  this  court,  and  all  they  together  show  not  so  much  good 
will,  bestow  not  so  many  hours  daily,  orderly,  and  constantly,  for  the 
increase  of  learning  and  knowledge,  as  doth  the  queen's  Majesty  her- 
self. Yes,  I  believe  that  besides  her  perfect  readiness  in  Latin,  Italian, 
French,  and  Spanish,  she  readeth  now  at  Windsor  more  Greek  every 
day  than  some  prebendary  of  this  church  doth  Latin  in  a  whole 
week.  Amongst  all  the  benefits  which  God  hath  blessed  me  withal, 
next  the  knowledge  of  Christ's  trae  religion,  I  count  this  the  great- 
est, that  it  pleased  God  to  call  me  to  be  one  poor  minister  in  setting 
forward  there  excellent  gifts  of  learning." 

In  excuse,  however,  of  "  the  six  best  given  gentlemen,"  it  should 
be  stated,  that  the  learning  of  languages  is  emphatically  a  female  tal- 
ent, bearing  a  much  larger  ratio  to  general  ability  in  woman  than  in 
man.  Yet  who  can  but  admire  the  indefatigable  intellect  of  the  re- 
nowned queen,  harassed  in  youth  with  peril   and  persecution,  and 
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burdened  in  earlj  maturity  with  public  caree,  which  could  yet  attain 
a  proficiency  in  polite  learning,  such  as  few  professional  scholars  have 
excelled.  The  bare  titles  of  the  works  which  she  translated  evince 
the  variety  of  her  philological  attainments,  and  justify  the  praises  of 
her  eulogists.*  When  no  more  than  eleven  years  of  age  she  transla- 
ted  out  of  French  verse  into  English  prose,  "  The  Mirror,  or  Glass,  of 
the  Sinful  SouV*  dedicated  to  Queen  Catherine  Parr,  1544.  At 
twelve,  she  rendered  out  of  English  into  Latin,  French,  and  Italian, 
**  Prayers  or  Meditations,  by  which  the  soul  may  be  encouraged  to 
bear  with  patience  all  the  Miseries  of  Life,  to  despise  the  vain  hap- 
piness of  this  world,  and  assiduously  provide  for  eternal  fecility,  col- 
lected out  of  prime  writers  by  the  most  noble  and  religious  Queen 
Catherine  Par,  dedicated  by  the  Princess  Elizabeth  to  King  Henry 
VIII.,''  dated  at  Hatfield,  in  Hertfordshire,  December  30.  Much 
about  the  same  time  she  translated  a  treatise  originally  written  by 
Marguerite  of  Navarre,  in  the  French  language,  and  entitled  the 
"  Godly  Meditation  of  the  Inward  Love  of  the  Soul  toward  Christ 
the  Lord,"  printed  in  the  ^^  Monument  of  Matrons,  containing  seven 
several  Lamps  of  Virginity."  These  were  the  works  of  the  "  tender 
and  maidenly  years''  of  her  childhood.  At  a  riper  age  she  turned 
from  Greek  into  Latin,  portions  of  Xenophon,  Isocrates,  and  Euri- 
pides ;  from  Greek  to  English,  Boethius,  Sallust's  Jugurthine  war,  and 
part  of  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry.  From  Italian  she  translated  certain 
sermons  of  Bernardine  Ochine,  an  Italian  protestant  divine.  It  is 
hard  to  say  what  assistance  she  may  have  had  in  these  labors,  nor 
can  we  speak  of  their  merits  from  personal  inspection ;  but  if  she 
produced  any  considerable  part  of  them,  they  must  evince  extreme 
activity,  and  a  laudable  love  of  literary  employment.  What  teacher 
would  not  be  proud  of  such  a  scholar  ?  But  we  must  return  to  her 
preceptor. 

In  1550,  while  on  a  visit  to  his  friends  in  Yorkshire,  he  was  recall- 
ed to  court  by  a  letter,  informing  him  that  he  had  been  appointed  to 
accompany  Sir  Richard  Morysinef  on  his  embassy  to  the  court  of  the 

*  The  praties  of  Elizabeth  were  not  eonflned  to  her  own  subjects.  Scaliger  declared  tbat 
she  knew  more  than  all  the  grsat  men  of  her  time.  Berranns  honored  her  with  the  dedica- 
tion of  his  Plato,  in  terms  flattering  enough,  but  onlj  a  learned  Queen  could  be  so  flattered. 
Dedicators  and  panefjrists  dabble  much  in  prophecy ;  but  it  is  not  often  tbat  they  prophecy 
truly.  Serranus,  however,  was  right  for  one,  when  he  foretold  the  future  fame  of  "  good 
Queen  Bess,"  und  "  Eliza's  Ooldeo-days."  '•  Quemadmodunu.Salomonis  vel  August!  feliz 
imperium,  notabile  fuit  ad  designandum  civilem  felicitatem  ;  ita  et  tuum,  regina,  illu«tr«,  sit 
futurum,  tuaque  insula  non  amplius  Albion  sed  Olbia  et  vere  fortunats  sit  porro  nuncapands. 
Qiiiileuim  1  la  regno  tuo  vera  ilia  regnant  philosophia  cujus  vix  so  ne  vix  qnidem  umbnun 
▼Idit  Plato." 

t  Sib  RicHARn  Mortsinb,  [or  Morison,]— son  of  Thomas  Morysine,  of  Essex,  wss  edacated 
at  Eaton  and  Cambridge,— traTeled  in  Italy,  and  studied  in  Padaa,->-made  prebendary  In  Sallt- 
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Emperor  Charles  V.  It  was  on  bis  way  to  London  on  this  occasion, 
that  he  had  his  well-known  interview  with  Lady  Jane  Grey,  at  her 
faiher^s  seat  at  Brodegate,  in  Leicestershire,  where  he  found  her,  a 
young  lady  of  fifteen,  reading  the  "  Phaedon"  of  Plato  in  the  original 
Greek,  while  the  members  of  her  family  were  hunting  in  the  park. 
Ascham's  beautiful  relation  of  the  scene  is  given  in  his  "Schoolmaster  " 
"  Before  I  went  in  Germany  I  came  to.  Brodegate,  in  Leicester- 
shire, to  take  my  leave  of  that  noble  lady,  Jane  Grey,  to  whom  I 
was  exceedingly  much  beholding.  Her  parents,  the  Duke  and  Duch- 
ess, with  all  the  house,  old  gentlemen  and  gentlewomen,  were  hunting 
in  the  park.  I  found  her  in  the  chamber  alone,  reading  Pbaedo  Pla- 
tonis  in  Greek,  and  that  with  as  much  delight  as  some  gentlemen 
would  read  a  merry  tale  of  Boecace.  After  salutation,  and  duty  done, 
with  some  other  talk,  I  asked  her  why  she  should  lose  such  pastime 
in  the  park  ?  Smiling,  she  answered  me,  "  I  wist  all  their  sport  in 
the  park  is  but  a  shadow  of  that  pleasure  I  find  in  Plato.  Alas,  good 
folk,  they  never  felt  what  true  pleasure  meant."  "  And  how  came 
you,  madam,"  quoth  I,  "  to  this  knowledge  of  pleasure  ?  And  what 
did  chiefly  allure  you  unto  it,  seeing  not  many  women,  and  but  very 
few  men,  have  attained  thereunto?"  "I  will  tell  you,"  quoth  she, 
"  and  tell  you  a  truth  which  perchance  ye  may  marvel  at.  One  of 
the  greater  benefits  God  ever  gave  me,  is,  that  he  sent  me  so  sharp 
and  severe  parents,  and  so  gentle  a  schoolmaster.*  For  when  I  am 
in  presence  either  of  father  or  mother,  whether  I  speak,  keep  silence, 
sit,  stand,  or  go,  eat,  drink,  be  merry  or  sad,  be  sewing,  playing,  dan- 
cing, or  doing  anything  else,  I  must  do  it  as  it  were  in  such  weight, 
number,  and  measure,  even  so  perfectly,  as  God  made  the  world,  or 
else  I  am  so  sharply  taunted,  so  cruelly  threatened,  yea,  presently, 
sometimes  with  pinches,  nips,  and  bobs,  and  other  ways,  (which  I  will 
not  name  for  the  honor  I  bear  them,)  so  without  measure  misordercd 
that  I  think  myself  in  hell,  till  time  come  that  I  must  go  to  Mr.  El- 
mer,! ^^^  teacheth  me  so  gently,  so  pleasantly,  with  such  fair  allure- 
ments to  learning,  that  I  think  all  the  time  nothing  while  I  am  with 
him.  And  when  I  am  called  from  him  I  fall  on  weeping,  because 
whatsoever  I  do  else  beside  learning,  is  full  of  grief,  trouble,  fear,  and 
whole  misliking  unto  me.  And  thus  my  book  hath  been  so  much  my 
pleasure,  and  bringeth  daily  more  pleasure  and  more ;  that  in  respect  of 
it,  all  other  pleasures,  in  very  deed,  be  but  trifles  and  troubles  unto 

baxj  Cathedral,  and  sent  Ambanador  to  Emperor   Charles  V.,   by  Henry  VIII.,— was 
knif bted  by  Edward  Vl.,-«Dd  died  in  1556. 

•Mr.  Elmer,  or  iGlmer,  or  Aylmer,  as  the  name  is  variously  written,  was  born  as  1521, 
studied  both  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  at  the  cost  of  Henry  Grey,  Marquis  of  Dorset,  by  whom 
he  was  made  tutor  to  bis  own  daughters,  of  whom  the  I.Ady  Jane  Grey  was  the  eldest.— was 
made  Arch  deacon  of  Stowe,  in  1553,— and  Bishop  of  London,  in  1576.  and  died  in  1594. 
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me."  I  remember  ibis  talk  gladly,  both  because  it  is  worthy  of 
memory  and  because  also  it  was  the  last  talk  I  had,  and  the  last  time 
that  1  ever  saw  that  noble  and  worthy  lady." 

The  interview,  simple  in  incident  as  it  was,  has  assumed  the 
dignity  of  a  piece  of  history,  and  its  illustration  has  been  a  favorite 
subject  both  for  the  author*  and  the  artist 

Before  leave-taking,  Ascham  obtained  a  promise  of  the  Lady  Jane 
to  write  to  him  in  Greek,  on  condition  that  Uie  should  first  write  to 
her,  as  soon  as  he  arrived  in  the  Emperor's  courtf  His  epistle  is  ex- 
tant in  choice  Latin.  Alluding  to  the  circumstances  of  their  last  in- 
terriew,  he  declares  her  happier  in  her  love  of  good  books,  than  in 
her  descent  from  kings  and  queens.  No  doubt  he  spoke  sincerely; 
but  he  knew  not  then  how  truly.  Her  studious  quietude  of  spirit 
was  her  indefeasible  bleasing,  while  her  royal  pedigree^  was  like  an 
hereditary  curse,  afiSicting  her  humility  with  unwilling  greatness,  and 
her  innocence  with  unmerited  distress. 

AaAham  embarked  for  Germany  in  the  following  September.  He 
aocompanied  Morysine  as  a  kind  of  secretary,  though  some  of  his  du- 
ties resembled  those  of  a  tutor,  comprising,  as  they  did,  the  reading  of 
*^all  Herodotus,  Eve  tragedies  of  Sophocles,  most  of  Euripides, 
the  orations  of  Isocrates,  and  twenty-one  orations  of  De- 
mosthenes," during  the  ambassador's  stay  at  Augsburg,  as  we 
are  informed  by  Ascham  himself  in  a  letter  to  a  college  friend 
at  home.  But  besides  these  literary  labors,  he  took  a  share  in  the  di- 
plomatic correspondence,  and  is  said  to  have  been  consulted  on  all  af- 
fidrs  of  importance  by  his  principal.  He  also  occupied  himself  in 
preparing  a  "  Report  on  the  afifairs  of  Germany,"  which  was  printed. 

His  urbanity,  readiness,  and  general  information,  recommended  him 

*  We  append  to  this  uticle,  an  **  Imeginary  ConTemtion"  between  Rofer  Aachun  and  Lady 
Jane  Grey,  by  Walter  Savage  Laodor. 

t  Tbeae  particulan  we  learn  from  a  letter  of  Roger's  to  Sturminos,  dated  14th  Deconber, 
IG60,  in  which  he  promises  to  show  Jane's  epistle  to  the  German  scholar,  when  It  ahoold  ar> 
rira.    It  appears,  too,  that  the  Lady  was  requested  to  correspond  with  Stunnios  in  Greek. 

;  Lady  Jane  Grey  was  the  danghter  of  Frances  Brandon,  the  daughter  of  Mary  Queen  Do- 
wager of  France,  and  mater  of  Henry  VIII.,  by  Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk.  Her  fath- 
9t  was  Henry  Grey,  Marqais  of  Dorset,  descended  from  Elizabeth,  Queen  to  Edward  IV.,  by 
her  fonnsr  mazriage,  throogfa  her  son,  Thomas  Grey,  who  married  the  King's  niece.  His 
fcthcr  of  Lady  Jane  was  created  Doke  of  Suffolk,  on  the  failure  of  the  male  line  of  the  Btva- 


Lady  Jane  Grey,  or  to  speak  more  correctly.  Lady  Guilford  Dudley,  (for  she  perished  in 
her  booeymoon,)  wrote  her  last  letter  to  her  sister  Catharine  In  the  blank  pages  of  her  Greek 
Testament ;  and  when  she  saw  her  bridegroom  led  to  execution  under  her  prison  window, 
she  wrote  three  several  sentences  in  her  tables  in  as  many  languages.  Hie  first  in  Greek,  to 
this  effect :— If  his  slain  body  shall  gire  testimony  axainst  me  before  men,  his  blessed  soul  shall 
rcfider  an  eternal  proof  of  my  innocence  before  God.  The  second  In  Latin :— The  justice  of 
men  took  away  his  body,  hot  the  divine  mercy  has  preserved  his  q>lriL  The  third  in  English  :— 
If  my  liuik  deserved  punishment,  my  youth  and  my  imprudence  were  worthy  of  excuse :  God 
sad  posterity  will  show  me  favor. 

NoTs.— [Vou  in,  No.  1.1—3. 
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not  less  to  Princes  and  Ministers,  than  his  Greek,  Latin,  logic,  and 
diyinity,  to  John  Sturmius  and  Jerome  Wolfius.  The  courtiers  thought 
it  a  pity  he  was  not  always  attached  to  an  embassy,  and  the  learned 
regretted  that  he  should  ever  leave  the  schools.  Whatever  he  was 
doing  seemed  his  forit^  and  so  rife  were  his  praises  in  every  mouth, 
that  he  was  in  peril  of  the  woe  denounced  against  those  whom  ^  all 
men  speak  well  of." 

During  his  absence  abroad,  his  friends  in  England  procured 
not  only  the  restoration  of  his  pension,  which  had  ceased  at  the 
death  of  Henry  VIII.,  but  the  place  of  Latin  secretary  to  Edward 
VI.  For  these  favors  he  was  indebted,  as  appears  by  a  letter  of  As- 
cham  preserved  in  the  Lansdowne  MSS^  to  the  interference  of  Sir 
William  Cecil,  the  Ambassador  Morysine,  and  Sir  John  Cheke. 

The  death  of  King  Edward  in  1553,  led  to  the  immediate  recall  of 
the  ambassador,  with  whom  Ascham  returned  to  England.  By  this 
event  he  lost  both  his  recent  preferments,  and  the  accession  of  the  Catho- 
lic Queen  Mary  held  out  such  dismal  prospects  for  the  future,  that 
Ascham  retired  to  his  college  almost  in  despair.  Matters  however 
took  an  unexpected  turn.  Sir  William  Paget,  whose  recommenda- 
tion of  the  ^^  Toxophilus"  to  King  Henry  had  procured  his  pension 
from  that  king,  now  exerted  his  influence  in  his  favor  with  Gardiner, 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  who,  notwithstanding  Ascham's  staunch  pro- 
testantism was  often  represented  to  him,  proved  his  steady  patron. 
The  "  Toxophilus"  was  produced  by  the  bishop  at  the  council,  and 
was  considered  so  useful  a  work,  that  the  objections  to  the  author's 
advancement  were  removed.  Ascham's  pension  was  not  only  restored, 
but  doubled,  and  he  was  appointed  Latin  secretary  to  king  Philip  and 
the  queen.  He  was  so  diligent  in  his  office,  that  at  its  commence- 
ment he  is  recorded  to  have  written  in  three  days  no  less  than  forty- 
seven  letters  to  princes  and  great  personages,  the  lowest  in  rank  being 
a  cardinal.  These  of  course  were  all  written  with  his  own  hand,  one 
of  his  principal  qualifications,  in  addition  to  his  learning,  being  the 
excellence  of  his  penmanship,  for  which  he  had  been  celebrated  from 
his  college  days.  By  the  influence  of  Gardiner  he  was  also  enabled 
to  retain  his  fellowship  and  his  post  of  public  orator  at  the  university— 
when  by  strict  statute  he  might  have  been  deprived  of  them,  till 
they  were  vacated  by  his  marriage.  The  object  of  his  choice  was 
Mistress  Margaret  Howe,  a  lady  of  some  fortune  and  good  family,  to 
whom  he  was  united  on  the  1st  of  June,  1554.  A  letter  from  the 
"  German  Cicero,"  Sturmius,  who  CA)rresponded  with  our  author  with 
all  the  warmth  and  frequency  of  school  friendship,  dated  the  24th  of 
the  same  month,  jocosely  reproaclics  him  with  omitting  to  communi- 
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Cftle  8Qoh  Ml  imporUnt  piece  of  businees.  "  Bnt  wliat  k  it  I  hear? 
Would  you  keep  your  engagemeBt  doee,  for  fear  I  should  send  you  a 
Hi^- Dutch  epithalamium  ?  I  am  informed  that  your  intended  is 
niece  to  the  wife  of  Mr.  Walop,  that  was  governor  of  Guisnes  when  I 
was  at  Calais.  Ah !  but  she  was  an  honest  madam,  a  fair  and 
comely  dame  1  If  it  be  so,  that  you  are  going  to  make  her  your 
spouse,  or  if  you  have  any  other  in  your  eye,  do  let  me  know,  and  tell 
me  when  the  day  is  to  be,  that  if  I  can  not  mpelf  be  present  at  the 
espousals,  I  may  send  Thala8siu&*  to  make  my  compliments  to  your 
love  in  my  stead.*^  Ascham  replied, — "  As  for  my  wife,  she  is  the 
picture  of  her  aunt  Walop,  and  all  that  John  Sturmius  could  wish  the 
wife  of  Rog&r  Ascham  to  be." 

The  singular  good  fortune  of  Ascham  in  not  only  escaping  persecu- 
tion, but  receiving  &vor,  throughout  the  troubles  of  Mary's  reign, 
while  his  contemporaries  at  coUege  were  either  led  to  the  stake,  or 
compelled  to  recant,  is  a  problem  which  it  would  now  be  difficult  to 
solve.  Johnson  is  willing  to  attribute  it  to  chance ;  other  biographers 
imagine  that  his  services  were  of  sufficient  importance  to  protect  hb 
life ;  while  all  allow  that  his  immunity  was  at  any  rate  not  purchased 
by  any  sacrifice  of  his  principles. 

On  the  death  of  Queen  Mary,  in  1558,  Ascham  was  soon  distin- 
guished by  the  notice  of  her  successor.  He  had  long  before  taken 
pains  to  erase  from  Elizabeth's  mind  any  unfavorable  impression  that 
might  have  been  produced  by  his  abrupt  departure  from  her  service, 
and  his  excuses  had  been  favorably  received.  He  was  now  appointed 
Latin  secretary  and  tutor  in  Greek  to  her  Majesty,  and  during  the 
rest  of  his  life  was  a  constant  resident  at  court  He  spent  some  hours 
every  day  in  reading  Greek  and  Latin  authors  with  the  queen,  and 
often  enjoyed  the  more  envied  honor  of  being  her  partner  or  oppo- 
nent in  games  of  chance.  He  obtained  from  her  several  pieces  of 
preferment,  the  principal  of  which  was  the  prebend  of  Wetwang  in 
the  cathedral  of  York,  which  he  received  in  1559. 

He  had  the  opportunity  of  frequent  interviews  with  her  Majesty, 
and  had  the  favor  to  talk  Greek  and  Latin,  and  play  chess  with  her, — 
openings  which  a  more  artful  and  ambitious  man  might  easily  have 
improved.  But  the  pride  or  modesty  of  Koger  would  not  suffer  him 
to  ask  any  thing  for  himself  or  others.  Indeed  he  used  to  boast  of 
his  backwardness  in  this  particular,  often  averring  in  conversation,  that 
during  all  the  happy  hours  that  he  had  enjoyed  his  Lady  Sovereign's 
presence,  he  never  opened  his  month  to  enrich  himself  or  any  that  be- 
k>nged  to  him ;  that  to  serve  his  mistress  well  was  his  best  reward ; 

*  Tbaksiiu  was  th«  Roman  nuptial  god,  aa  Hymen  waa  the  Greek.    ▲  aong  was  aung  at 
wtddiniB,  la  which  **Io  Tbalasaie"  waa  perpetuallj  repeated  like  a  bonlen. 
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that  he  had  rather  freely  win  her  good  opinion  than  be  dressed  out  in 
her  munificence.  The  Lord  Treasurer,  who  was  his  friend  and  well- 
wisher,  often  admonished  him  to  take  less  pains,  and  urge  more  re- 
quests. But  Ascham  was  slow  even  to  receive  what  was  offered,  and 
thoroughly  content  with  his  condition,  which,  though  moderate,  was 
never,  as  Anthony  a  Wood  states  broadly,  and  a  hundred  others  have 
copied  from  him,  miserably  poor.  He  had  always  sufficient  for  the 
day,  and  was  not  one  of  those  that  lay  up  store  for  the  morrow.  He 
was  extremely  indignant  when  any  one  ofiered  him  presents  to  purchase 
his  interest  with  the  Queen,  saying,  that  God  had  not  given  him  the 
use  of  his  tongue  that  it  might  be  venal  and  subservient  to  his  profit 
His  income  was  narrow,  he  was  neither  importunate  to  get,  nor 
provident  to  save — ^lus  purse  and  house  were  always  open  to  the  dis- 
tressed scholar,  and  whatever  was  his,  was  his  friends^  also.  He  de- 
lighted much  in  an  epigram  of  Martial — 

Extra  foitunam  est  qalcquid  donatur  unieli ; 
Qoaa  solas  dederis,  semper  habebis  opea. 

The  friendly  boon  finom  fate  itself  secures, 
And  what  you  give,  shall  be  for  ever  youns. 

This  is  not  the  way  to  grow  rich.  Roger  Ascham  was  generous, 
and  it  may  be  imprudent ;  but  there  is  no  just  cause  for  supposing  him 
I  viciously  extravagant. 

There  is  little  more  to  relate  of  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life.  Find- 
ing his  health  injured  by  night-studies,  he  for  a  time  discontinued 
them,  and  became  an  early  riser;  but  toward  the  close  of  1568  he  sat 
up  several  nights  successively  in  order  to  finish  a  poem  addressed  to 
the  Queen  on  the  new  year.  That  new  year  he  was  never  to  see. 
Long  subject  to  fever,  and  latterly  to  a  lingering  hectic,  his  over-exer- 
tion brought  on  a  violent  attack  which  his  weakened  constitution  was 
unaUe  to  withstand.  Sleep,  which  he  had  too  long  rejected,  could 
not  be  persuaded  to  visit  him  again,  though  he  was  rocked  in  a  cradle ; 
all  opiates  failed,  and  in  less  than  a  week,  exhausted  nature  gave  way 
to  the  slumber,  from  which  there  is  no  waking  on  this  side  of  the 
grave.  He  took  to  his  bed  on  the  28th  of  December,  and  expired  on 
the  30th  of  the  same  month,  1568,  aged  fifty-three.  He  was  attended 
to  the  last  by  Dr.  Alexander  Nowel,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  who,  on  the 
ensuing  fourth  of  January,  preached  his  funeral  sermon,  in  which  he 
declares  that  '*  he  never  knew  man  live  more  honestly  nor  die  more 
christianly.**  As  he  had  many  friends,  and  no  enemies,  his  death  was 
a  common  sorrow,  and  Queen  Elizabeth  is  reported  to  have  said,  that 
"  she  would  rather  have  thrown  ten  thousand  pounds  into  the  sea, 
than  have  lost  her  Ascham.*' 

Notwithstanding  his  preferments,  Ascham  died  poor.    He  left  a 
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widow,  to  whom  he  had  been  married  in  1554,  and  several  children, 
one  of  whom,  Giles,  was  in  after-life  fellow  of  St.  John's,  (or  Trinity, 
according  to  other  authorities,)  and  celebrated,  like  his  father,  for  the 
elegance  of  his  Latin  epistles.  Ascham's  greatest  work,  "  The  Schole- 
master,"  was  not  published  until  after  his  death.  The  occasion  of  its 
composition  is  told  in  the  beginning  of  the  book.  After  a  conversa- 
tion among  a  number  of  eminent  men,  Sir  William  Cecil  at  their 
head,  on  the  merits  of  severity  and  its  opposite  in  school  discipline, 
in  which  Ascham  warmly  attacked  the  former.  Sir  Richard  Sackville 
took  him  aside,  and  avowing  that  his  own  education  had  been  mar- 
red by  the  severity  of  his  tutor,  proposed  that  Ascham  should  draw 
up  a  plan  of  instruction,  and  recommend  a  person  under  whom  it 
could  be  put  in  practice,  having  for  his  scholars  Sir  Richard^s  grandson, 
and  Ascham's  eldest  boy,  Giles.  Ascham  set  about  his  task  with  de- 
light; but  the  death  of  Sir  Richard  in  1566,  before  it  was  completed, 
put  an  end  to  the  proposed  scheme,  and  caused  the  author  to  finish 
his  work  with  a  sorrow  and  heaviness  in  sad  contrast  to  the  high 
hopes  with  which  he  entered  upon  it.  He  left  the  book  completed 
for  the  press,  when  he  died,  and  it  was  published  by  his  widow,  with 
a  dedication  to  Sir  William  Cecil,  and  with  a  view,  not  altogether 
disappointed,  of  attracting  his  attention  in  behalf  of  her  son  Giles 
to  whom  it  was  thus,  after  all,  of  some  benefit,  although  in  a  far  dif- 
ferent manner  from  what  the  author  could  have  anticipated.  The 
principal  object  of  the  work  besides  the  reprehension  of  severity  on 
the  part  of  teachers  and  parents,  is  the  introduction  of  a  new  system 
of  teaching  the  Latin  language,  a  system  which  has  been  partially 
revived  of  late  years.  Ascham  proposes,  after  teaching  the  rudi- 
ments of  grammar,  to  commence  a  course  of  double  translation,  first 
from  Latin  into  English,  and  shortly  after  from  English  into  Latin, 
correcting  the  mistakes  of  the  student,  and  leading  to  the  formation 
of  a  classic  style,  by  pointing  out  the  differences  between  the  re-trans- 
lation and  the  original,  and  explaining  their  reasons.  His  whole  sys- 
tem is  built  upon  this  principle  of  dispensing  as  much  as  possible  with 
the  details  of  grammar,  and  he  supports  his  theory  by  a  triumphant 
reference  to  its  practical  effects,  especially  as  displayed  in  the  case  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  whose  well-known  proficiency  in  Latin  he  declares 
to  have  been  attained  without  any  grammatical  rules  after  the  very 
simplest  had  been  mastered. 

The  excellence  of  Ascham's  epistolary  style  has  been  referred  to. 
He  was  in  correspondence  with  most  of  the  learned  men  of  his  time, 
both  in  England  and  on  the  continent,  especially  with  Sturmius,  whose 
name  he  gave  to  one  of  his  three  sons.    After  his  death,  a  collection, 
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of  his  Latin  letters  was  published  by  his  friend  Edward  Grant,  mas- 
ter of  Westminster  School,  together  with  a  few  poenos,  for  the  benefit 
of  Giles  Ascham,  who  was  then  under  Grant's  tuition.  To  this  col- 
lection was  prefixed  a  panegyric  on  Aschani,  which  is  the  principal 
source  for  his  life,  though  his  letters,  and  numerous  allusions  scattered 
through  his  works,  contribute  to  a  knowledge  of  his  personal  history. 

A  writer  in  the  Jietrospective  Review^  (Vol.  iv.  p.  76,)  in  an  inter- 
esting notice  of  Toxophilus  remarks :  **  Ascham  is  a  great  name  in  our 
national  literature.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  a  true  English  style 
in  prose  composition,  and  one  of  the  most  respectable  and  useful  of 
our  scholars.  He  was  amongst  the  first  to  reject  the  use  of  foreign 
words  and  idioms,  a  fashion,  which  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  VHl., 
began  to  be  so  prevalent,  that  the  authors  of  that  day,  by  *'  using 
straunge  wordes,  as  Latine,  Frenche,  and  Italian,  did  make  all  thinges 
darke  and  harde.*'  It  required  some  virtue  moreov^  in  Ascham,  at- 
tached as  he  was  to  the  study  of  the  learned  languages,  to  abstain 
from  mingling  them  with  his  English  compositions,  especially  when 
the  public  taste  countenanced  such  innovations.  But  Ascham *s  mind 
was  too  patriotic  to  permit  him  to  think,  that  his  native  tongue  could 
be  improved  by  this  admixture  of  foreign  phrases,  an  opinion  which 
he  illustrates  by  this  comparison ; — ^*  but  if  you  put  malvesye  and 
sacke,  redde  wyne  and  white,  ale  and  beere,  and  all  in  one  pot,  you 
shall  make  a  drincke  not  easye  to  be  known  nor  yet  holsome  for  the 
bodye."  In  obedience  to  the  precept  of  Aristotle, — to  think  hke  the 
wise,  but  to  speak  like  the  common  people ;  Ascham  set  a  successful 
example  of  a  simple  and  pure  taste  in  writing,  and  we  question 
whether  we  do  not  owe  more  to  him  on  this  account,  than  even  for  the 
zeal  which  he  displayed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  Greek,  language, 
during  its  infancy  amongst  us." 

Ascham's  character  is  well  summed  up  in  a  passage  of  his  life  by 
Mr.  Hartley  Coleridge :  "  There  was  a  primitive  honesty,  a  kindly 
innocence,  about  this  good  old  scholar,  which  gave  a  personal  interest 
to  the  homeliest  detaib  of  his  life.  He  had  the  rare  felicity  of  pas- 
sing through  the  worst  of  times  without  persecution  and  without  dis- 
honor. He  lived  with  princes  and  princesses,  prelates  and  diploma- 
tists, without  ofience  and  without  ambition.  Though  he  enjoyed  the 
smiles  of  royalty,  his  heart  was  none  the  worse,  and  his  fortunes  lit- 
tle the  better."" 


BOGBB  ASOOAK  AJi^D  THE  LADY  JANE  GBBY. 

(Krom  Walter  BaTagt  Lan^or't  **  ImMinuT  ConTcmtioiui  of  LItenurx  Men  and  flutat- 

meo."    Volame  n.,  p.  79-81.] 


ASCHAV. — ^Thou  art  going,  1117  dear  young  ladj,  into  a  most  awAil  state; 
fhou  art  passing  into  matrimonj  and  great  wealth.  Grod  hath  willed  it  so:  sub- 
mit in  thankfulness. 

Thj  affections  are  rightly  placed  and  well  distributed.  Love  is  a  secondary 
passion  in  those  who  love  most,  a  primary  in  those  who  love  least  He  who  is 
inspired  by  it  in  a  great  degree,  is  inspired  by  honor  in  a  greater :  it  never 
reaches  its  plentitude  of  growth  and  perfection,  but  in  tlie  most  exalted  minda 
.  .  .  AlasI  alasl 

Jane. — ^What  aileth  my  virtuous  Ascham  7  what  is  amiss?  why  do  I  tremble  ? 

AscHAiL — ^I  remember  a  sort  of  prophecy,  made  three  years  ago :  it  is  a  proph- 
ecy of  thy  condition  and  of  my  feelings  on  it  Reoollectest  thou  who  wrote. 
Bitting  upon  the  seabeach,  the  evening  after  an  excursion  to  the  Isle  of  Wight, 

these  verses? 

laviaibly  bright  water  I  so  like  air, 

Od  looklDf  dowa  I  feared  thou  couldat  not  bear 

My  little  bark,  of  all  light  barks  most  light, 

And  looked  again  .  .  .  and  drew  me  from  the  sight, 

And,  hanging  back,  breathed  each  fresh  gale  aghast, 

And  held  the  bench,  not  to  go  on  so  fast. 

Ja]!IE. — I  was  very  childish  when  I  composed  them ;  and,  if  I  had  thought 
any  more  about  the  matter,  I  should  have  hoped  you  had  been  too  generous  to 
keep  them  in  your  memory,  as  witnesses  against  me. 

AflCHAM. — ^Nay,  they  are  not  much  amiss  for  so  young  a  girl,  and  there  being 
BO  few  of  them,  I  did  not  reprove  thee.  Half  an  hour,  I  then  thought,  might 
have  been  spent  more  unprofitably ;  and  I  now  shall  believe  it  firmly,  and  if 
thou  wilt  but  be  led  by  them  to  meditate  a  little,  on  the  similarity  of  situation 
in  which  thou  then  wert  to  what  thou  art  now  in. 

Jakk — ^I  will  do  it,  and  whatever  else  you  command  me;  for  I  am  too  weak 
by  nature  and  very  timorous,  unless  where  a  strong  sense  of  duty  holdeth  me 
and  supporteth  me  :  there  God  acteth,  and  not  his  creature. 

Those  were  with  me  at  sea  who  would  have  been  attentive  to  me,  if  I  had 
seemed  to  be  afraid,  even  the  worshipful  men  and  women  were  in  the  compa- 
ny; BO  that  aomething  more  powerful  threw  my  tear  overboard :  but  I  never 
will  go  again  upon  the  water. 

AscHAif. — Exercise  that  beauteous  couple,  that  mind  and  body,  much  and 
variously,  but  at  home,  at  home,  Jane!  indoors,  and  about  things  indoors;  for 
God  is  there  too.  We  have  rocks  and  quicksands  on  the  banks  of  our  Thames, 
0  lady,  such  as  ocean  never  heard  of;  and  many,  (who  knows  how  soon  1)  may 
be  engulphed  in  the  smooth  current  under  their  g^arden  walls. 

jAins. — Thoroughly  do  I  now  understand  you.  Yes  indeed,  I  have  read  evil 
things  of  courts ;  but  I  think  nobody  can  go  out  bad  thence  who  entereth  good, 
if  timely  and  true  warning  shall  have  been  kindly  and  freely  given. 

Abchax. — ^I  see  perils  on  perils  which  thou  dost  not  see,  although  thou  art 
wiser  than  thy  poor  old  master.    And  it  is  not  because  love  hath  blinded  thee, 
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for  that  surpaaseth  his  supposed  omnipotence ;  but  it  is  because  thj  tender  heart, 
haying  alwajs  lent  affectionately  upon  good,  hath  felt  and  known  nothing  of 
evil. 

I  once  persuaded  thee  to  reflect  much :  let  me  now  persuade  thee  to  avoid 
the  habitude  of  reflection,  to  lay  aside  books,  and  to  gaze  carefully  and  sted&st- 
ly  on  what  is  under  and  before  thee. 

Jane. — ^I  have  well  bethought  me  of  all  my  duties :  0  how  extensive  they 
are  I  what  a  goodly  and  &ir  inheritance  I  But  tell  me,  wouldst  thou  command 
me  never  more  to  read  Cicero  and  Epictetus  and  Polybius?  the  others  I  do  re- 
sign unto  thee :  they  are  good  for  the  arbor  and  for  the  gravel  walk:  but  leave 
unto  me,  I  beseech  thee,  my  friend  and  father,  leave  unto  me,  for  my  fireside 
and  for  my  pillow,  truth,  eloquence,  courage  and  constancy. 

AscKAM. — Read  them  on  thy  marriagebed,  on  thy  childbed,  on  thy  deathbed! 
Thou  spotless  undrooping  lily,  they  have  fenced  thee  right  well  I  These  are  the 
men  for  men :  these  are  to  fashion  the  bright  and  blessed  creatures,  0  Jane, 
whom  God  one  day  shall  smile  upon  in  thy  chaste  bosom  .  .  .  Mind  thou  thy 
husband.  ^ 

Jane. — I  sincerely  love  the  youth  who  hath  espoused  me;  I  love  him  with 
the  fondest,  the  most  solicitous  affection.  I  pray  to  the  Almighty  for  his  good- 
ness and  happiness,  and  do  forget  at  times,  unworthy  supplicant  1  the  prayers  I 
should  have  offered  for  myself.  0  never  fear  that  I  will  disparage  my  kind  re- 
ligious teacher,  by  disobedience  to  my  husband,  in  the  most  trying  duties. 

AscHAM. — Gentle  is  he,  gentle  and  virtuous:  but  time  will  harden  him:  time 
must  harden  even  thee,  sweet  Jane  I  Do  thou,  complacently  and  indirectly, 
lead  him  from  ambition. 

Jane. — ^He  is  contented  with  me  and  with  home. 

AscHAM. — ^Ah  Jane,  Jane  1  men  of  high  estate  grow  tired  of  contentedness. 

Jane. — He  told  me  he  never  liked  books  unless  I  read  them  to  him.  I  will 
road  them  to  him  every  evening:  I  will  open  new  worlds  to  him,  richer  than 
those  discovered  by  the  Spaniard ;  I  will  conduct  him  to  treasures  ...  0  what 
treasures  I  ...  on  which  he  may  sleep  in  innocence  and  peace. 

AscHAif. — Rather  do  thou  walk  with  him,  ride  with  him,  play  with  him,  be 
his  laery,  his  page,  his  everything  that  love  and  poetry  have  invented :  but 
watch  him  well,  sport  with  his  fancies ;  turn  them  about  like  the  ringlets  round 
his  cheeks;  and  if  ever  he  meditate  on  power,  go,  toss  up  thy  baby  to  his  brow, 
and  bring  back  his  thoughts  into  his  heart  by  the  music  of  thy  discourse. 

Teach  him  to  live  unto  God  and  imto  thee :  and  he  will  discover  that  wo* 
men,  like  the  plants  m  woods,  derive  their  sofhiess  and  tenderness  from  the 
shade. 


lY.   TOXOPHILUS;  THE  SCHOLE  OF  SHOOTINQE." 

IT  ftOOBft  AICHAX,  WKITTBlf  IN  1554. 


BiroBB  introducing  to  our  readers  ^^  the  Schole  Master*'  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, or  "  the  plaine  and  perfite  way*'  in  which  Roger  Ascham  led  his 
royal  pupil  up  the  sublime  heights  of  ancient  learning,  we  will  devote  a 
few  pages  to  a  brief  notice  and  a  few  specimens  of  his  T(»pophilu9. 

TozoPHiLus  was  written  in  1554,  during  Ascham's  residence  at  the 
Unirersity  of  Cambridge,  and  seems,  in  addition  to  other  ends,  to  haye 
been  intended  as  an  apology  for  the  zeal  with  which  he  studied  and  prac- 
ticed the  ancient,  but  now  forgotten  art  of  archery  as  a  means  of  recrea- 
tion. His  great  attachment  to  the  exercise,  and  the  time  spent  upon  it 
were  considered  unbecoming  the  character  of  a  grave  scholar  and  teacher. 

From  this  imputation,  he  endeavors  in  the  character  of  Toxophilus^  (a 
lover  of  archery,)  to  free  himself^  by  showing  in  a  dialogue  with  Philolo- 
gu$^  (a  student,)  the  honor  and  dignity  of  the  art,  in  all  nations  and  in 
all  times.  He  asserts  truly  that  much  of  the  success  of  English  arms  at 
Gressy,  Poictiers,  Agincourt,  and  Flodden,  was  due  to  their  strength  of 
arm  and  accuracy  of  eye,  with  which  the  bold  yeomen  of  England  ^*  drew 
their  arrows  to  the  head,'*  and  discharged  the  ^  iron  sleet"  against  their 
discomfited  enemies.  To  realize  the  part  which  the  practice  of  archery 
played  in  the  pastimes  of  peace,  we  have  only  to  recall  its  frequent  intro- 
duction into  the  rural  poetry  of  England,  and  the  traditionary  stories  of  the 
Strongbows  and  Robin  Hoods  of  ancient  days.  It  was  the  national 
practice  of  shooting  for  pleasure  or  prizes,  by  which  every  man  was  inured 
to  archery  firom  his  infancy,  that  gave  the  English  yeomen  an  insuperable 
advantage  in  the  use  of  the  bow  over  all  foreign  troops,  and  made  them  for- 
midable even  to  foes  armed  with  the  clumsy  muskets  of  the  times  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  We  do  not  propose  to  set  forth  Ascham's  encomiums  on  the 
utility  of  archery  in  matters  of  war,  or  the  minute  practical  details  which 
he  gives  for  choosing  and  using  the  bow,  even  to  the  species  of  goose, 
from  the  wing  of  which  the  best  feathers  are  to  be  plucked  for  the  shaft, 
but  to  present  his  views  of  the  fitness  and  utility  of  manly  sports, 
and  recreating  amusements  for  those  who  lead  a  sedentary  life.  A  wri- 
ter in  the  Retrospective  Review,  (VoL  IV.,  p.  79,)  in  commenting  on  this 
work  of  Ascham  justly  observes : 

*  Tbe  IbllowinK  to  the  title  In  BeODett's  Edition  of  Rofer  Ascham's  Works : 
TOXOPHILUS :  The  Schole,  or  Partitions  of  Shooting .    Contajrned  in  II  Bookea.    Writ- 
ten by  RooBB  AaOBAM,  1654.    And  now  newly  peruaed.    Pleasant  for  aii  Gentlemen  and 
Tomen  of  Bnglande.    For  theyr  pvitime  to  reade,  and  profllable  for  Iheyr  use  to  folio  we  in 
warre  and  peace.    Anno,  1S71.    Imprinted  at  Lonoon,  in  Fleteatreate,  near  to  Baint  Dun* 
Chareha  by  Thomaa  Marshe. 
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"A  scholar  seldom  takes  much  delight  in  active  amusements.  The 
hody  is  always  postponed  to  the  mind ;  and  provided  the  latter  has  exer- 
cise enough,  he  is  too  apt  to  be  negligent  of  the  health  and  comfort  of 
the  former.  On  this  account  the  amusements  of  literary  men  have  fre- 
quently a  degree  of  mental  labor  combined  with  them,  which  generally 
defeats  the  ends  they  ought  to  attain ;  or,  as  Fuller  says,  ^  they  cozen 
their  mind  in  setting  it  to  do  a  double  task  under  pretense  of  giving  it  a 
play  day,  as  in  the  labyrinth  of  chess,  and  other  tedious  and  studious 
games.'  It  is  difficult  to  cheat  the  brain  into  idleness.  Kirk  White  could 
not  help  repeating  Greek  verses  as  he  took  his  daily  walk.  Mere  exer- 
cise is  rather  painful  than  pleasant  to  studious  men,  and  accordingly  we 
find  they  often  hasten  over  it  like  a  disagreeable  task.  Swift  used  to  run 
up  and  down  hill  some  half  a  dozen  times  by  way  of  compressing  as 
much  exercise  as  possible  into  a  given  space  of  time, — a  mode  of  recrea- 
tion for  which  we  have  the  authority  of  Galen,  whose  catalogue  of  amuse- 
ments for  the  studious,  we  give  in  our  author's  words,  strongly  recom- 
mending them  to  the  attention  of  our  modem  literati 

^*  To  run  up  and  down  hill,  to  climb  up  a  long  pole  or  a  rope,  and  there 
hang  awhile,  to  hold  a  man  by  his  arms,  and  wave  with  his  heels,  much 
like  the  pastime  the  boys  used  in  the  church  when  their  master  was 
away,  to  swing  and  totter  in  a  bell -rope,  to  make  a  fist  and  stretch  out 
both  his  arms,  and  so  stand  like  a  rood.  To  go  on  a  man's  tip-toes 
stretching  out  the  one  of  his  arms  forward,  the  other  backward,  which 
if  he  bleared  out  his  tongue  also,  might  be  thought  to  dance  antic  very 
properly.  To  tumble  over  and  over,  to  top  over  tail,  to  set  back  to  back 
and  see  who  can  heave  another's  heels  highest,  with  other  much  like." 

If  we  might  rely  on  the  word  of  Sir  Phillip  Sidney,  the  exercise  of 
riding  on  horseback  is  a  very  fitting  relaxation.  He  gives  a  very  fascin- 
ating account  of  the  zeal  with  which  he  and  his  friend,  *  the  right  virtu- 
ous E.  W.,'  when  at  the  Emperor's  court  studied  this  science.  This  too 
was  an  amusement  which  met  with  the  approbation  of  Bishop  Stilling* 
fieet  Moreover,  Erasmus  seems  to  have  been  attached  to  it,  who,  as 
Ascham  tells  us,  *when  he  was  here  in  Cambridge,  and  when  he 
had  been  sore  at  his  book,  (as  Garret  our  book-binder  has  often  told  me,) 
for  lack  of  better  exercise  would  take  his  horse,  and  ride  about  the  mar- 
ket hill  and  come  again.'  Field  sports  seldom  take  the  fancy  of  literary 
men,  and,  nothwithstanding  the  praise  of  honest  Piscator,  Isaac  Walton, 
we  are  rather  inclined  to  think  with  another  old  writer,  that  *  fishing 
with  an  angle  is  rather  a  torture  than  a  pleasure,  to  stand  an  hour  as 
mute  as  the  fish  they  mean  to  take.'  After  all,  the  soberest  and  the  fit- 
test exercise,  is  a  quiet  and  refreshing  walk  in  the  field,  where  the  eye 
enjoys  a  pleasant  change  of  scene,  just  sufficient  to  attract  the  attention 
of  the  mind  without  fatiguing  it  But  in  this  opinion  we  run  completely 
counter  to  our  author,  who  speaks  of  this  mode  of  exercise  in  a  very 
contemptuous  manner. — *  Walking  alone  in  the  field  hath  no  token  of 
courage  in  it,  a  pastime  like  a  single  man  that  is  neither  fiesh  nor  fish.' " 

The  following  is  the  opening  of  the  discourse  between  Toxophilus  and 
Philologus,  in  which  the  former  endeavors  to  prove  that  some  relaxation 
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and  pastiine  are  to  be  mingled  with  study  and  the  serious  business  of 
life. 

FhiOologw, — ^You  stadj  too  sore,  Tozophilus. 

IboDophilus. — I  will  not  hurt  myself  overmuch,  I  warrant  you. 

PhiL — Take  heed  you  do  not,  for  we  physicians  say  that  it  is  neither  good  for 
the  eyes  in  so  clear  a  sun,  nor  yet  wholesome  for  the  body,  so  soon  after  meat 
to  look  upon  a  man's  book. 

Tbx. — In  eating  and  studying  I  will  never  follow  any  physician,  for  if  I  did 
I  am  sure  I  should  have  small  pleasure  in  the  one,  and  lees  courage  in  the 
other.    But  what  news  drove  you  hither,  I  pray  you? 

PhiL — Small  news,  truly,  but  that  as  I  came  on  walking,  I  fortuned  to  come 
with  three,  or  lour  that  went  to  shoot  at  the  pricks;  [mark,]  and  when  I  saw 
not  you  among  them,  but  at  last  espied  you  looking  on  your  book  here  so  sadly, 
[seriously,]  I  thought  to  oome  and  hold  you  with  some  commuuication,  lest  your 
book  should  run  away  with  you.  For  methought,  by  your  wavering  pace  and 
earnest  looking,  your  book  led  you,  not  you  it 

Tax. — ^Indeed,  as  it  chanoed,  my  mind  went  &ster  than  my  feet,  fori  happened 
here  to  relkd  in  Phedro  Platonis,  a  place  that  treats  wonderfully  of  the  nature 
of  souls;  which  place,  whether  it  were  for  the  passing  eloquence  of  Plato  and 
the  Greek  tongue,  or  for  the  high  and  goodlye  description  of  the  matter,  kept 
my  mind  so  occupied,  that  it  had  no  leisure  to  look  to  my  feet.  For  I  was 
reading  how  some  souls  being  weU  feathered,  flew  always  about  heaven  and 
heavenly  matters :  other  some  having  their  feathers  mouted  away  and  dropping, 
sank  down  into  earthly  things. 

PhiL — I  remember  the  place  very  well,  and  it  is  wonderfully  said  of  Plato  : 
and  now  I  see  it  was  no  marvel  though  your  feet  &iled  you,  seeing  your  mind 
flew  so  &sL 

Ibx. — I  am  glad  now  that  you  letted  [interrupted]  me,  for  my  head  aches 
with  looking  on  it,  and  because  you  tell  me  so,  I  am  very  sorry  that  I  was  not 
with  those  good  fellows  you  spake  upon,  for  it  is  a  very  fair  day  for  a  man  to 
shoot  in. 

PhiL — And  methinks  you  were  a  great  deal  better  occupied,  and  in  better 
company,  for  it  is  a  very  fiiir  day  for  a  man  to  go  to  his  book  in. 

Tox. — AU  days  and  weathers  will  serve  for  that  purpose,  and  surely  this  oc- 
casion was  ill  lost 

PhiL — Yes,  but  dear  weather  makes  dear  minds,  and  it  is  best,  as  I  suppose, 
to  spend  the  best  time  upon  the  best  things,  and  methought  you  shot  very  well, 
and  at  that  mark  at  which  every  good  scholar  should  moat  busily  shoot  at. 
And  I  suppose  it  be  a  great  deal  more  pleasure  to  see  a  soul  fly  in  Plato,  than 
a  shaft  fly  at  the  pricteL  I  g^rant  you  shooting  is  not  the  worst  thing  in  the 
world,  yet  if  we  shoot,  and  time  shoot,  we  are  not  apt  to  be  great  winners  at 
the  leng^  And  you  know  also,  that  we  scholars  have  more  earnest  and 
weighty  matters  in  hand,  nor  we  be  not  bom  to  pastime  and  play,  as  you  know 
well  enough  who  sayeth. 

Ihx, — Tet  the  same  man,  [Oicero  de  offidiSy]  in  the  same  place,  Philologe,  by 
your  leave,  doth  admit,  wholesome,  honest,  and  manly  pastimes,  to  be  as  neces- 
sarv  to  be  mingled  with  sad  matters  of  the  mind,  as  eating  and  sleeping 
is  for  the  health  of  the  body,  and  yet  we  be  bom  for  neither  of  both.  And 
Aristotle  himseli^  [Ethics^  Book  10,  chap.  6,]  sayeth  although  it  were  a  fond  and  a 
childish  thing  to  be  too  earnest  in  pastime  and  play,  yet  doth  he  affirm,  by  the 
authority  of  the  old  poet,  Epicharmus,  that  a  man  may  use  play  for  eamest 
matters  sake.  And  in  another  place,  [Politics,  Y.  61,  6,]  that,  as  rest  is  for 
labor,  and  medicines  for  health,  so  is  pastime,  at  times,  for  sad  and  weighty 
study. 

Phil — ^How  mmch  in  this  matter  is  to  be  given  to  the  authority  of  Aristotle 
or  Tully,  I  can  not  tell,  seeing  sad  [serious]  men  may  well  enough  speak  merrily 
for  a  mere  matter:  this  I  am  sure,  which  thing  this  fair  wheat,  (God  save  it,) 
maketh  me  remember,  that  those  husbandmen  wliich  rise  earliest,  and  oome 
latest  home»  and  are  content  to  have  their  dinner  and  other  drinkings  brought 
into  the  fleld  to  them,  for  fear  of  losing  time,  have  fatter  bams  in  the  harvest^ 
than  they  which  will  either  sleep  at  noontime  of  the  day,  or  else  make  merry 
with  their  neighbors  at  the  ale.    And  so  a  good  scholar,  that  purposeth  to  be  a 
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good  husband,  and  desireth  to  reap  and  enjoy  much  fruit  of  learning,  must  till 
and  sow  thereaiter,  [in  order  to  it]  Our  best  seed  time,  which  be  scholars,  as 
it  is  very  timely,  and  when  we  be  young:  so  it  endureth  not  over  long,  and 
therefore  it  may  not  be  let  slip  one  hour;  our  ground  is  very  hard  and  fiill  of 
weeds,  our  horse  wherewith  we  be  drawn  very  wild,  as  Plato  saith.  [FhosdroJ] 
And  infinite  other  mo  lets,  [hindrances]  which  will  make  a  thrifty  scholar  take 
heed  how  he  spendeth  his  time  in  sport  and  play. 

Tox. — That  Aristotle  and  Tully  spake  earnestly,  and  as  they  thought,  the 
earnest  matter  which  the^  treat  upon,  doth  plainly  prove.  And  as  for  your 
husbandry,  it  was  more  [apeciously]  told  with  apt  words,  proper  to  the  thing, 
than  thoroughly  proved  with  reasons  belonging  to  our  matter.  For  contrary- 
wise,  I  heard  myself  a  good  husband  at  his  book  once  say,  that  to  omit  study 
for  sometime  of  the  day,  and  sometime  of  the  year,  made  as  much  for  the  in- 
crease of  learning,  as  to  let  the  land  lie  sometime  fallow,  maketh  for  the  better 
increase  of  com. 

Thus  we  see,  if  the  land  be  ploughed  every  year,  the  com  cometh  thin  up; 
the  ear  is  short,  the  grain  is  sioall,  and  when  it  is  brought  into  the  bam  and 
threshed,  givoth  very  evil  faule.  [produce.]  So  those  which  never  leave  pour- 
ing on  their  books,  have  oftentimes  as  thin  inventions  as  other  poormen  have, 
and  as  small  wit  and  weip^ht  in  it  as  other  men's.  And  thus  your  husbandry, 
methink  is  more  like  the  life  of  a  covetous  snudge,  that  ofl  very  evil  proves,  than 
the  labor  of  a  good  husband,  that  knoweth  well  what  he  doth.  And  surely  the 
best  wits  to  learning  must  needs  have  much  recreation,  and  cease  fi^m  their 
books,  or  else  they  mar  themselves :  when  base  and  dumpish  wits  can  never  be 
hurt  with  continual  study ;  as  ye  sec  in  luting,  that  a  treble  minikin  string 
must  always  be  let  down,  but  at  such  a  time  as  when  a  man  must  needs  play ; 
when  the  base  and  dull  string  needeth  never  to  be  moved  out  of  his  place. 
The  same  reason  I  find  true  in  two  bowes  that  I  have,  whereof  the  one  is  quick 
of  cast,  tricke  [neat]  and  trim,  both  for  pleasure  and  profit;  the  other  is  a  lugge, 
[strong  and  heavy,]  slow  of  cast,  following  the  string,  more  sure  for  to  last  than 
pleasant  for  use.  Now,  sir,  it  (;hanced  the  other  night,  one  in  my  chamber 
would  needs  bend  them  to  prove  their  strength,  but,  (I  can  not  tell  how,)  they 
were  both  lefl  bent  till  the  next  day  after  dinner;  and  when  I  came  to  them,  pur- 
posing to  have  gone  on  shooting.  I  found  my  good  bow  clean  cast  [loarpedj  on 
the  one  side,  and  as  weak  as  water,  tliat  surely,  if  I  was  a  rich  man,  I  would 
rather  have  spent  a  crown ;  and  as  for  my  lugge  it  was  not  one  whit  the  worse, 
but  shot  by  and  by  as  well  and  as  far  as  it  ever  did.  And  even  so,  I  am 
sure  that  good  wits  except  they  be  let  down  like  a  treble  string  and  unbent 
like  a  good  casting  bow,  tiiey  will  never  last  and  be  able  to  continue  in  study. 
And  I  know  where  I  speak  this,  Pliilologus,  for  I  would  not  not  say  thus  much 
afore  young  men,  for  they  will  take  soon  occasion  to  study  little  enough. 
But  I  say  it  therefore,  because  I  know,  as  little  study  getteth  little  learning,  or 
none  at  all,  so  the  most  study  getteth  not  the  most  learning  of  alL  For  a  man's 
wit  fore-occupied  in  earnest  study,  must  be  as  well  recreated  with  some  honest 
pastime,  as  the  body,  -fore-laboured  must  be  refreshed  with  sleep  and  quietness, 
or  else  it  can  not  endure  very  long,  as  the  noble  poet  [Ovtcf]  saith: — 

"  Wliat  thfng^  wants  quiet  and  merry  rest,  endurei  bat  a  small  while." 

Philologus  was  not  disposed  to  yield  up  readily  his  objections  to  shooting, 
and  so  challenges  Toxophilus  to  a  discussion  of  the  subject,  upon  which  the 
latter  enters  right  heartily.  He  traces  its  origin,  according  to  various  authori- 
ties among  the  poets  and  historians  to  Jupiter,  and  Apollo,  and  cites  its  use 
among  the  Medes  and  Persians.  Greeks  and  Bomans,  by  wise  lawgivers,  and 
eminent  princes,  by  poets  and  physicians.  He  cites  the  authority  of  Lycurgus 
to  show  that  "the  Lacedemonians  never  ordained  anything  for  the  bringing  up 
of  youths  which  was  not  joined  with  labor;  and  that  labor  which  is  in  shoot- 
ing of  all  other  is  best,  both  becau.se  it  increaseth  strength,  and  preserveth  health 
most,  being  not  vehement,  but  moderate,  not  overlaying  any  one  part  with  wea- 
riness, but  softly  exercising  every  part  with  equalness;  as  the  arms  and  breast 
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with  drawing,  the  other  parts  with  giying,  being  also  pleesant  for  the  pastime, 
which  exercise  bj  the  judgment  of  the  best  physicians  is  most  allowable.** 

"B7  shooting  also  is  the  mind  honestly  exercised,  where  a  man  always  de- 
sireth  to  be  best,  and  that  by  the  same  way,  that  virtue  itself  doth,  coveting  to 
come  nighest  a  most  perfect  end,  or  mean  standing  betwixt  two  extremes, 
eschewing  sport,  or  gone  [too  fiir]  on  either  side,  for  which  causes  Aristoile  him- 
self saith,  that  shooting  and  virtue  be  very  like.  Moreover  that  shooting  of  all 
others,  is  the  most  honest  pastime,  and  that  least  ooc^asion  to  naughtiness  is 
joined  with  it,  two  things  do  very  plainly  prove,  which  be,  as  a  man  would 
say,  the  tutors  and  overseers  to  shooting;  daj'Iight  and  open  place  where  ever}* 
man  doth  come,  the  maintainers  and  keepers  of  shooting  from  all  uuhonest 
doing.*' 

Philologus  urges,  that  if  scholars  must  have  pastime  and  recreation  for  their 

minds,  "let  them  use  music  and  playing  on  instniments,  as  more  seemly  for 

scholars,  and  most  regarded  always  of  Apollo  and  the  Muses."     Toxophilus 

adds,  even  as  I  can  not  deny  but  some  music  is  for  learning,  so  I  trust  you  can 

not  choose  but  grant  that  shooting  is  fit  also,  as  Callemarchas  does  signify  in 

this  verse. 

**Botk  merry  tong  and  good  okeoHny  deffghteth  ApoOo." 

He  then  proceeds  to  criticise  the  effect  of  music  on  the  those  who  devote 
much  time  to  it,  as  being  much  more  suitable  to  women  than  men.  Philologus^ 
however,  dwells  on  the  humanizing  influence  on  the  manners  which  would  fol- 
low, if  the  whole  people  were  taught  to  sing  and  enjoy  good  music,  and  also  on 
the  uses  which  lawyers  and  preachers  would  find  in  a  proper  culture  of  tlie 
voice.  He  therefore  concludes  that  as  singing  is  an  aid  to  good  speaking,  and 
to  making  men  better,  "  as  daily  experience  doth  teach,  the  example  of  wise 
men  doth  allow,  authority  of  learned  men  doth  approve,"  it  should  be  part  of 
the  education  and  pastime  of  every  youth.  But  as  for  shooting,  he  can  not 
think  that  "a  man  can  be  in  earnest  in  it,  and  earnest  at  his  book  to." 

In  defending  his  favorite  pastime,  Toxophilus  grants  that  shooting  should  be 
**a  waiter  upon  learning,  not  a  mistress  over  it"  "A  pastime  must  be  whole- 
some, and  equal  for  every  part  of  the  body,  pleasant,  and  full  of  courage  for  the 
mind,  not  vile  and  cGshonest  to  give  ill  example  to  other  men,  not  kept  in  gar- 
dens and  comers,  not  lurking  into  the  night  and  in  holes,  but  evermore  in  the 
fikce  of  men." 

In  the  above  views  expressed  by  Toxophilus,  Ascham  is  sustained  by  the 
Bev.  Dr.  Thomas  Fuller,  who  in  his  Holy  State  expresses  himself  in  this  quaint 
way.  "  Recreation  is  a  second  creation,  when  weariness  hath  ahnost  annihila- 
ted  one*s  spirits.  It  is  the  breathing  of  the  soul,  which  otherwise  would  be 
stifled  with  continual  business. 

**  Take  heed  of  boisterous  and  over- violent  exercises.  Ringing  has  often- 
times made  good  music  on  the  bells,  and  put  men's  bodies  out  of  tune,  so  that 
by  over-heating  themselves,  they  have  rung  their  own  passing  bella 

"  Refresh  that  part  of  thyself  which  is  most  wearied.  If  thy  life  be  sedenta- 
ry, exercise  thy  body;  if  stirring  and  active,  recreate  thy  mind.  But  take 
heed  of  cozening  thy  mind,  in  setting  it  to  a  double  task,  under  pretense  of 
giving  it  a  play-day,  as  in  the  labyrinth  of  chess  and  otlier  tedious  and  studious 
games. 

'*  Yet  recreations  distastefiil  to  some  dispositions,  relish  best  to  others.  Fish- 
ing with  an  angle  is  to  some  rather  a  torture  than  a  pleasure,  to  stand  an  hour 
as  mute  as  a  fish  they  mean  to  take.  Yet  hercwithal  Pr.  Wliitaker  was  much 
delighted.    When  some  noblemen  had  gotten  WUIiam  Cecil  Lord  Burleigh  and 
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the  Treasorer  of  Engbmd,  to  ride  with  them  a  hnntiiig,  and  the  sport  began  to 
be  cold,  ^what  call  *jovl  this?'  said  the  Treaeurer.  *0,  now,'  said  thej,  'the 
dogs  are  at  fault.'  '  Yea^'  quoth  the  Treasurer,  'take  me  again  in  such  a  fitult, 
and  I'll  giye  you  leave  to  punish  me.'  Thus  as  soon  may  the  same  meat  please 
all  palates,  as  the  same  sports  suit  all  dispositions. 

"  Running,  leaping,  and  dancing,  the  descants  on  the  plain  song  of  walking, 
are  all  excellent  exercises.  And  yet  those  are  best  recreations,  which  beside 
refreshing,  enable,  at  least  dispose  men  to  some  other  good  ends.  Bowling 
teaches  men's  hands  and  eyes  mathematics,  and  the  rules  of  proportion ;  swim- 
ming hath  saved  many  a  man's  life,  when  himself  hath  been  both  the  waves  and 
the  ship;  tilting  and  fencing  is  war  without  anger;  and  manly  sports  are  the 
grammar  of  military  performance. 

"  But  above  all,  shooting  is  a  noble  recreation,  and  a  half  liberal  art.  A  rich 
man  told  a  poor  man  that  he  walked  to  get  a  stomach  for  his  meat  '  And  I,' 
said  the  poor  man,  '  walk  to  get  meat  for  my  stomach.'  "Noy  shooting  would 
have  fitted  both  their  turns ;  it  provides  food  when  men  are  hungry,  and  helps 
digestion  when  they  are  fulL 

"  Recreation,  rightly  taken,  shall  both  strengthen  labor,  and  sweeten  rest^ 
and  we  may  expect  God's  blessing  and  protection  on  us  in  following  them,  as 
well  as  in  doing  our  work ;  for  he  that  saith  grace  for  his  meat,  in  it  also  prays 
God  to  bless  the  sauce  unto  him.  As  for  those  that  will  not  take  lawful  pleas- 
ure, I  am  afraid  they  will  take  unlawful  pleasure,  and  by  lacing  themselves  too 
hard,  grow  awry  on  one  side." 

We  have  confined  our  notice  of  Toxophilus  to  the  description  of  archery  as  a 
recreation.  The  book  is  full  of  maxims  of  profound  practical  wisdom,  of  ex- 
quisitely touched  pictures  of  manners,  and  of  delightful  tributes  to  learning. 
The  discourse  concludes  in  this  manner : 

Tbx. — This  communication  bandied  of  me,  Philogue,  as  I  know  well  not  per- 
fecUy,  yet  as  I  suppose  truly,  you  must  take  in  good  worth,  wherein,  if  divers 
things  do  not  altogether  please  you,  thank  yoursellj  which  would  rather  have 
me  faulte  in  mere  folly,  to  take  that  thing  in  hand,  which  I  was  not  able  toper^ 
form,  than  by  any  honest  shame&cedness  with-saye  your  request  and  mind, 
which  I  know  well  I  have  not  satisfied.  But  yet  I  will  think  this  labor  of  mine 
better  bestowed,  if  to-morrow,  or  some  other  day  when  you  have  leisure,  you 
will  spend  as  much  time  with  me  here  in  this  same  place,  in  entreating  the 
question,  de  origine  anirruB,  and  the  joining  of  it  with  the  body  that  I  may  know 
how  far  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  the  Stoicans,  have  waded  in  it 

Phil. — How  you  have  handled  this  matter,  Toxophile,  I  may  not  tell  you 
myself  now,  but  for  your  gentieness  and  good  will  toward  learning  and  shoot- 
ing, I  will  be  content  to  show  you  any  pleasure  whensoever  you  will;  now  the 
sun  is  down,  therefore  if  it  please  you,  we  will  go  home  and  drink  in  my  cham- 
ber, and  then  I  will  tell  you  plainly  what  I  think  of  this  communication,  and 
also  what  day  we  will  appoint,  at  your  request,  for  the  other  matter  to  meet 
here  again. 


V.  EDUCATION.-THE  CULTIVATION  OF  THE  EXPRESSIVE  FACULTIES. 

Ltocnnt  ■ddrwud  to  Tvamg  Twebtn. 
BT  WXLUaM   ftVSSBLL,  OT  LAMCABTBR,   XABB. 

Ed.  Aimriean  Joonml  of  EdaeatloD,  (BoiIod^  UBft— M. 


Introductory  Observations. — The  classification  of  tlie  mental 
faculties  tinder  the  designations  of  "  perceptive,"  "  expressive,"  and 
**  reflective,"  was  adopted  in  the  preceding  lecture  of  this  series,  as  a 
convenient  one  for  a  survey  of  the  human  mind,  wiih  reference  to  the 
purposes  of  education.  This  classification,  it  was  mentioned,  could 
not  he  regarded  as  founded  on  lines  of  distinction  which  could  be 
assumed  as  rigorously  or  literally  exact ;  since  its  terms  are  properly 
but  so  many  names  for  various  states,  acts,  or  operations  of  the  mind, — 
itself  one  and  the  same  in  all. 

Imperfect  as  such  a  classification  must  necessarily  be,  however,  it 
enables  us,  by  its  distinctions,  to  trace  more  clearly  and  definitely  the 
forms  of  mental  action,  and  the  power  which  the  mind  possesses  of 
exerting  itself  in  difierent  modes ;  and  it  affords  to  the  educator,  when 
contemplating  the  intellectual  capabilities  of  man  with  reference  to 
the  processes  and  effects  of  culture,  the  advantages  of  analysis  and 
systematic  examination,  as  aids  to  the  prosecution  of  his  inquiries. 

Following  the  order  of  nature  and  of  fact,  when  we  trace  the  suc- 
cession of  action  in  the  exercise  of  man's  intellectual  powers,  as  these 
are  designated  in  the  classification  which  we  have  adopted,  we  observe 
that,  in  the  mature  and  deliberate  use  of  the  mental  faculties,  the 
habitual  and  normal  succession  is,  (1.)  Observation^  (2.)  Reflection^ 
(3.)  Erprenwm,  In  the  immature  and  susceptible  condition  of 
childhood  and  youth,  however,  the  spontaneous  activity  and  develop- 
ment of  the  communicative  tendencies  of  the  mind  cause  the  action 
of  the  expressive  faculties  to  precede  that  of  the  reflective ;  and  to 
this  law  the  order  of  education  will  properly  correspond. 

The  perfect  action  and  discipline  of  the  power  of  expression,  re- 
quire, no  doubt,  all  the  aid  derived  from  the  maturity  of  reason  and  re- 
flection, and,  consequently,  an  advanced  stage  of  intellectual  culture. 
But,  in  the  history  of  man's  mental  progress,  under  the  guidance  of 
natural  laws,  the  educator  perceives  and  recognizes  in  the  young 
mind,  an  early  necessity  of  utterance,  or  of  expression  in  some  form, 
as  one  of  the  divinely  implanted  instincts  by  which  it  is  actuated,  and 
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which  therefore  becomes  an  indication  to  be  obeyed  in  the  plan  and 
progress  of  culture. 

The  phenomena  of  the  external  world  irresistibly  impel  the  child 
to  utter  the  emotions  which  they  excite ;  and  the  judicious  educator 
will  always  encourage  the  young  observer  to  record  them,  long  before 
the  era  of  experience  in  which  they  become  subjects  of  reflective 
thought  or  profound  cogitation.  To  give  consistency  and  eflfect, 
however,  to  the  forms  of  expression, — whether  for  purposes  of  record 
or  of  discipline, — a  certain  degree  of  progress  must  have  been  attained 
in  the  exercise  and  development  not  only  of  the  perceptive,  but  also 
of  the  reflective  faculties; — a  result  inseparable,  indeed, — ^as  was 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  lecture, — from  the  right  direction  of  the 
perceptive  powers  themselves.  In  this  and  in  every  other  attempt  to 
trace  the  order  of  mental  development,  we  are  always  brought  back 
to  the  grand  primal  truth  that  the  mind  is  properly  one^  in  all  its 
action  ;  we  are  reminded  that  this  great  fact  is  the  basis  of  all  true 
culture,  and  that  the  different  intellectual /acuZ/te«,  as  we  term  tiiem, 
are  but  the  varied  phases  or  modes  of  action  of  the  same  subtle 
power. 

As  an  introduction,  accordingly,  to  the  discussion  of  the  principles 
which  regulate  the  cultivation  of  the  expressive  faculties,  as  a  depart- 
ment of  intellectual  education,  our  last  lecture  followed,  to  some 
extent,  the  necessary  connection  existing  between  the  discipline  of  the 
perceptive  faculties  and  the  primary  action  of  the  reflective.  With 
this  preliminary  preparation,  we  will  now  proceed,  on  the  plan  indi- 
cated in  the  fii*st  lecture  of  this  series,  to  the  study  of  the  various 
forms  of  mental  action  which,  in  the  figurative  language  unavoidable 
in  all  intellectual  analysis  and  classification,  may  be  termed  tlie 
expressive  faculties. 

The  plan  proposed  embraced,  it  will  be  recollected,  the  following 
prominent  features: — (1.)  an  enumeration  of  each  group  of  faculties, 
by  its  modes,  or  forms,  of  action;  (2.)  the  actuating  principle,  or 
impelling  force,  of  each  group ;  (3.)  the  tendency,  or  habit,  of  action 
in  each;  (4.)  the  result,  or  issue,  of  such  action ;  (6.)  the  educational 
processes^  forms  of  exercise,  or  modes  of  culture,  suggested  by  the 
four  preceding  considerations. 

Following  the  order  here  mentioned,  we  commence  with  the 
(I.)     Enumeration  of  the  Expressive  Faculties. 

These  may  be  grouped  under  the  following  designations : — ^Emotion, 
Imagination,  Fancy,  Imitation,  Personation,  Representation,  Lan- 
guage, Taste. 

ExpUmatory  Remark, — ^To  ascertain,  with  precision,  what  powers 
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or  attribttteB  of  the  human  being  should  be  regarded  as  properly 
comprehended  under  the  above  denomination,  the  educator  would  do 
welly  here  as  elaewherei  to  advert  to  the  primitive  signification  of  the 
term  which  is  employed  to  designate  the  class  of  Acuities  to  which 
it  is  applied.  At  every  step  of  his  prog^ress  in  the  study  of  man  as  a 
bdng  capable  of  systematic  development,  the  teacher  finds  a  guiding 
light  perpetually  emanating  firom  the  primary  sense  of  the  terms 
which  constitute  the  nomenclature  of  intellectual  philosophy,  in  its 
nalysia  of  the  human  Acuities.  These  terms  are  often  highly  figu- 
rative, and  hence  peculiarly  suggestive  with  reference  whether  to  dis- 
tinetnesB  <^  classification,  or  to  purposes  of  culture  and  development 
In  no  case  does  this  remark  apply  more  forcibly  than  in  the  present 
!nie  term  '^expression,''  {pre9sing mitj)  implies,  in  the  first  instance, 
the  existence  of  something  withiriy  which,  under  the  action  of  a  force, 
working  whethw  from  within  or  from  without,  is  pre$9&d  out,  and 
thus  rendered  external,  palpable,  or  perceptible. 

Beferring  this  term  to  the  phenomena  of  human  experience,  we 
derive,  from  its  primary  and  figurative  sense,  the  inference,  or  impli- 
cation, that  man  is  endued  with  the  power  of  giving  an  external  man- 
ifestation to  his  internal  conditions  of  thought  or  feeling.  The  ferm 
of  this  manifestation  may  be  that  of  attitudes  and  actions  of  the  body, 
changes  in  the  aspect  of  the  countenanoe,  efiects  on  the  tones  of  the 
voice,  or  effivts  in  the  organs  of  articulation,  and  modifications  of  the 
accents  of  speech ;  it  may  appear  in  imitative  acts,  in  suggestive 
graphic  delineations,  or  in  intelligible  written  characters.  But  in  all 
cases,  it  is  the  representative  ea^pression  (pressing  otit,)  of  what  has 
been  tmpressed,  or  is  jpreseni,  withm, — ^The  inward  working  may  be 
that  of  a  feeling,  an  afiedaon,  an  emotion,  or  a  passion :  it  may  be 
that  of  an  impressive  idea,  or  of  a  thought,  an  opinion,  or  a  senti- 
msat    But  the  result  is  invariably  an  outward  effect,  audible  or  visible. 

Whatever  power  or  feculty,  therefore,  has  an  agency  in  the  process 
of  thus  giving  an  external  manifestation  to  an  hitemal  mental  condi- 
tioo,  will  be  appropriately  comprehended  under  the  designation 
*^  expressive ;"  and  the  classification  will  be  exhaustive  and  complete, 
if  it  indnde  all  those  mental  states,  acts,  or  operations  which  give 
farm  to  thought  or  feeling.  The  preceding  enumeration  of  the  ex- 
pressive feeulties,  however,  is  intended  to  present  only  those  which 
are  prominently  active  in  the  ordinary  conditions  of  humanity,  and 
which  are  the  principal  subjects  of  disciplinary  training,  in  the  pro- 
oeaies  of  education. 

1.  Emotion:  its  Offices  m  Exprsssion, — Emotion  is  the  natural 
hmguage  of  that  sensUnliiy  which  tends  to  render  man  conscious  of 
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himself,  which  serves  to  unite  him,  by  a  law  of  sympathy,  with  other 
beings  as  well  as  with  those  of  his  own  race,  and  which,  as  a  stim- 
ulus to  his  power  of  will,  impels  him  to  the  various  forms  of  salutary 
and  pleasurable,  or  injurious  and  destructive  action.  Without  this 
power,  ( ^  emotion," — moving  outward^  man  might,  indeed,  possess 
the  profoundest  capacity  of  feeling,  the  utmost  depth  of  thought,  the 
grandest  or  the  most  beautiful  forms  of  imagination.  His  whole 
inner  world  might  be  consciously  a  scene  of  ideal  glory.  But,  to  his 
fellow  man,  he  would  be  mute  and  unintelligible.  Self-contained  and 
solitary,  the  individual  would  be  as  destitute  of  sympathy  as  of 
expression,  and  live  unappreciated  and  uninterpreted,  because  incom- 
municative and  unintelligible. 

Emotion,  therefore,  we  find  is  not  left  wholly  at  the  discretion  or 
the  control  of  man,  as  a  purely  voluntary  power.  Its  first  and  all  its 
strongest  manifestations  are  spontaneous  and  involuntary.  It  is  the 
natural  and  irrepressible  language  of  that  wondrous  capacity  of 
pleasure  and  pain  with  which  the  human  being  is  invested,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  susceptive  sensibility  with  which  his  Creator  has  seen 
fit  to  enliven  and  to  protect  his  nature. 

Emotion,  as  the  natural  expression  of  sympathy,  renders  feeling 
legible  and  audible,  and  thus  enables  man  instinctively  to  utter  or  to 
interpret  the  language  of  the  heart ;  as  an  intimation  of  the  will,  it 
enables  him  to  read  the  disposition  and  intentions,  friendly  or  hostile, 
of  his  fellow  beings.  It  is  an  early  instrument  of  power  to  the  help- 
lessness or  the  sufferings  of  infancy,  while  it  proclaims  the  presence 
of  pain,  and  brings  to  the  little  patient  the  ready  sympathy  and  reme- 
dial aid  of  the  mother.  It  expresses  and  attracts  the  sympathetic 
affections  of  childhood  and  youth.  It  gives  eloquence  to  the  speech 
of  man,  warmth  to  the  cordial  welcome  of  friendship,  or  fire  to  the 
hostility  of  hatred.  It  melts  in  pity  and  compassion  for  suffering ;  it 
glows  with  indignation  at  oppression  and  wrong;  it  bends  in  humility 
and  adoration  before  Infinite  majesty,  and  in  reverence  to  human 
worth  ;  or  it  looks  haughtily  down  on  the  lowly,  spurns  the  petitioner 
for  mercy,  and  tramples  on  the  weak  and  the  unresisting.  Its  power 
for  good  or  evil  is  unspeakable  in  all  that  involves  the  moral  or  the 
intellectual  character  of  human  utterance. 

The  Forms  of  Emotion, — ^These  are  as  various  as  the  mental  rda- 
tions  of  man.  It  is  Love,  in  the  instincts  of  affection  ;  Wonder,  in 
those  of  the  intellect;  Awe,  in  those  of  the  spirit ;  Admiration,  in 
those  of  sentiment ;  Joy  and  Grief,  to  the  heart ;  Hatred  and  Re- 
venge, in  the  malignant  passions ;  Ardor  and  Enthusiasm,  in  the  aspi- 
rations of  the  soul ;  Courage  and  Exultation,  in  conflict ;  Fear  and 
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Terror,  in  danger  ;  Embarrassment,  Confusion,  and  Shame,  in /ai7ufv 
or  drfeat ;  Anguish,  in  pain  ;  Contrition  or  Remorse,  in  conscious 
guilt;  Agony  and  Despair,  in  utter  ruin;  Serenity, Tranquillity,  and 
Peace,  in  conscious  rectitude;  Calmness  and  Composure,  in  self- 
control  ;  Sorrow  and  Gladness,  in  sympathy ;  Laughter,  in  mirth ; 
Caricature,  in  humor  ;  Gloom,  in  melancholy. 

Effects  of  Emotion, — ^Its  aspects  and  its  traits  are  as  numerous  as 
the  eyer-changing  moods  of  the  **  many-sided  mind  '^  and  its  power 
of  expression  ranges  through  all  degrees  of  force,  from  the  gentle 
half-whisper  of  confiding  love,  or  the  accents  of  a  mother's  tender- 
ness, to  the  scream  of  madness  and  the  burst  of  rage.  It  movee  to 
deeds  of  gentleness  and  mercy,  as  consciously  pleasing  acts  dictated 
by  the  principle  of  duty ;  and  it  prompts  to  the  perpetration  of  crimes 
at  the  thought  of  which  humanity  shudders.  In  all  ciroumstances 
it  becomes  an  expressive  language  of  indescribable  power, — a  power 
for  the  exercise  of  which  man  is  laid  under  res^ponsibleness  the  most 
appalling.  Its  genial  effects  carry  man  beyond  the  limits  of  his 
nature,  and  enable  him  to  approximate  to  the  benignity  of  an  angel ; 
and  its  malignant  workings  invest  him  with  the  character  of  a  fiend. 

Emotion^  the  Inspiration  of  Language, — Emotion,  as  the  natural, 
involuntary,  or  irrepressible  manifestation  of  feeling,  is,  in  itself,  the 
primary  form  as  well  as  cause  of  expression.  The  writhings  and  the 
outcries  of  pain,  the  tears  and  the  waitings  of  sorrow,  the  smiles  and 
the  sweet  tones  of  pleasure,  the  leaping  and  the  laughter  of  exuberant 
joy,  the  exultant  attitudes  and  shouts  of  triumph,  the  frown,  the 
harsh  tone,  and  the  blow  of  anger,  are  all  a  universally  intelligible 
language.  But  emotion  is  also  the  power  which  gives  life,  and  force, 
and  effect  to  voluntary  and  deliberate  utterance,  not  only  in  the  tones 
of  spoken  language  but  in  tiie  burning  words  which  the  glowing 
heart  prompts  to  the  pen  of  the  eloquent  writer,  and  which,  when 
read  from  the  mouldering  parchment  or  the  crumbling  tablet,  ages 
after  they  were  written,  have  still  the  power  to  stir  men^s  blood,  **  as 
with  the  sound  of  a  trumpet."  It  inspires  the  modem  youth  with 
the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes,  in  the  words  with  which  he  **  fulmined 
over  Greece ;"  it  kindles  the  heart  of  the  student  in  his  "still  removed 
place,**  with  the  fire  and  the  shout  and  the  fierceness  of  the  battle 
scenes  of  Homer ;  it  appalls  him  with  the  spectacle  of  the  victims  of 
inexorable  fate,  in  the  defiant  appeals  of  the  suffering  Prometheus,  as 
he  writhes  on  his  rock  of  torture, — in  the  superhuman  agonies  of  the 
doomed  Orestes, — in  the  wailings  of  the  guiltless  CEdipus,  when  he 
is  awakened  to  the  complicated  horrors  which  he  has  unwittingly 
drawn  down  upon  himself  and  upon  the  very  authors  of  his  being. 
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It  IS  the  same  expressive  power,  in  its  more  genial  forms,  which  lolls 
the  youthful  reader  into  the  dreamy  repose  of  the  pastoral  scenes  of 
the  eclogue,  where 

**  Every  ibepherd  tells  bis  tale 
Under  the  hawthorn  In  the  dale." 

It  is  the  same  power,  in  its  ecstatic  moods,  which  lights  up  the  soul 
with  the  brilliant  fire  of  the  lyric  ode,  whose  burning  words  have 
immortalized  equally  the  bard  and  the  hero  of  the  antique  world  of 
gods  and  godlike  men ;  and  it  is  still  the  same  magic  power  over 
sympathy  which  holds  us  entranced  over  "  what,  thougli  rare,  of  later 
age,"  we  feel  to  possess  the  same  sway  over  the  heart  as  that  which 
was  written  of  old  for  all  time. 

2.  Imagination:  its  Office  in  Expreadon. — Emotion  endows  man 
with  the  power  of  expression :  his  ability  to  give  force  and  effect  to 
expresision,  is  as  his  capability  of  emotion ;  and  the  vividness  of  emo- 
tion is  dependent  on  his  susceptibility  of  feeling.  But  the  utmost  in- 
tensity of  feeling  might  exist  in  internal  consciousness  merely ;  the 
most  vehement  excitement  of  emotion  might  find  no  definite  or  intel- 
ligible manifestation ;  it  might  be  but  the  idiot's  '*  sound  and  fbry, 
signifying  nothing ;"  the  noblest  sentiments  of  the  human  soul  might 
find  no  adequate  expression ;  were  it  not  for  the  action  of  another 
faculty, — that  whose  ofiice  it  is  to  give  form  to  the  vague  effects  of 
feeling,  to  embody  the  evanescent  phenomena  of  emotion,  and  to  ^ve 
to  the  abstractions  of  thought  and  the  generalizations  of  sentiment  a 
definite  shape  and  the  durability  of  a  permanent  record. 

Consciousness  and  introversion  might  enable  the  individual  man  to 
hold  communion  with  his  own  inner  conditions  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing ;  and  memory  might  enable  him  to  recall  them.  But,  as  it  is  not 
given  to  man,  by  any  act  of  mere  dft'ect  introspection,  to  read  the 
heart  or  mind  of  his  fellow  man,  sympathetic  and  intelligent  human 
intercommunication  requires,  as  a  condition,  the  aid  of  some  power  or 
faculty  by  which  feeling  may  be  distinctly  manifested,  not  merely  in 
its  stronger  and  involuntary  excitements,  but  also  in  its  quietest  moods, 
in  its  gentlest  movements  and  most  delicate  effects.  The  communica- 
tion of  pure  thought,  apart  entirely  from  excited  emotion,  is  also  a 
necessity  of  man's  mental  character  and  relations.  Intellect,  not  less 
than  feeling,  has  its  claims  on  utterance,  that  the  individual  may  be- 
come consciously  a  progressive  being,  and  that  mutual  intelligence 
and  benefit  may  be  ensured  to  society.  Some  means,  in  a  word,  are 
needed  to  represent  what  is  present  to  the  mind,  to  suggest  the  idea 
or  the  thought  which,  by  a  law  of  his  nature  impelling  him,  man  de- 
sires to  communicate  to  his  fellow  being. 
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Analoffy^  tk$  Medium  of  Expression, — ^Tanght  by  a  wisdom  above 
his  owDy  man  finds,  in  the  analogies  of  the  outward  universe,  corre^ 
spondenoes  to  his  own  inward  states  of  thought  and  feeling.  These 
analogous  forms  he  refers  to  as  interpreters,  in  his  acts  of  expression ; 
he  transfers  them,  by  a  heaven-taught  instinct,  from  their  original  places 
in  the  visible  outward  sphere  to  his  own  inner  and  invisible  world  of 
thought  and  feeling.  These  borrowed  forms,  addressing  themselves 
to  a  common  nature  in  common  circumstances,  become  the  suggestive 
language  of  emotion  and  intelligence  between  man  and  man ;  and, 
as  intellectual  skill  and  expertness  are  developed,  these  forms  are  at 
length  multiplied  and  complicated  so  as  to  assume  all  the  varied  shapes 
of  the  current  coin  of  speech,  even  in  its  most  arbitrary  modes ; — just  as, 
in  the  history  of  human  intercourse,  traffic,  which  commenced  with 
the  interchange  and  barter  of  commodities,  gradually  becomes  a 
process  of  purchase  and  sale,  by  the  adoption  of  convenient  forms 
representing  value  and  price. 

Signifieanee  of  the  term  ^  ImaginationP — ^The  power  by  which 
man  recognizes  the  analogies  of  form  presented  in  the  external  world, 
the  power  by  which  he  represents  these,  the  power  by  which  he  trans- 
Usn  these  to  his  owr^  internal  world,  and  thus  images^  by  analogy, 
his  inviable,  impalpable,  feelings  and  conceptions ;  the  power  which 
thus  embodies  sentiment,  and  gives  shape  to  language  and  all  other 
modes  of  expression,  is  suggestively  named  **  Imagination,^* — the 
imaging  foculty. 

The  Sphere  qf  Imagination, — ^The  office  of  this  &culty,  as  an  ex- 
pressive power,  is  one  of  vsst  extent  and  of  immense  value ;  and  its 
domain,  like  that  of  emotion,  is  indefinite.  Intellect,  in  its  widest  excur- 
sions and  its  highest  aims,  is  definite  and  limited.  Its  outward  sphere 
is  that  of  sense,  as  comprehended  by  the  understanding,  and  measured 
by  the  rule  of  judgment ;  its  inner  sphere  is  that  of  reason  acting  on 
data  of  definite  thought,  even  in  its  purest  abstractions  and  widest 
generalizations.  Intellect,  in  its  judicial  and  critical  capacity,  may 
justly  assume  the  authority  of  deciding  on  the  symmetry  and  pro- 
portion of  expression  as  the  form  of  thought.  But  it  has  no  creative, 
no  inventive  power  by  which  to  call  up  form ;  it  may  interpret  or  ex- 
plain feeling ;  but  it  can  not,  without  the  aid  of  imagination,  embody 
it  Imagination  extends  its  dominion  alike  over  feeling  and  intellect : 
it  possesses,  exclusively,  the  power  of  investing  them  with  form.  As 
a  sovereign  in  the  vast  world  of  analogy,  it  reaches,  in  one  direction, 
to  the  farthest  limits  of  the  outward  universe,  wherever  form  exists, 
in  conditions  known  or  unknown ;  in  another  direction,  it  penetrates 
the  deepest  secrets  of  human  feeling,  and  brings  them  up  from  their 
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darkest  regions  of  half-unconscious  being  to  the  world  of  form  and 
light,  endues  them  with  conscious  life  and  speech,  and  sends  them 
abroad  as  ministering  angels  of  good  or  evil ;  in  still  another  direction, 
it  explores  the  ethereal  world  of  thought,  and,  by  its  creative  energy, 
gives  imagery,  and  form,  and  recognized  character  to  impalpable 
ideas,  clothes  the  naked  conceptions  of  intellect  with  the  garb  of 
symmetrical  expression,  forges  the  golden  links  of  language  for  the 
continuous  processes  of  reason,  invests  sentiment  with  the  living  maj- 
esty and  power  of  utterance,  and  crowns  the  inspired  productions  of 
the  artist  and  the  poet  with  the  consummate  beauty  of  form  and  the 
music  of  immortal  verse. 

3.  Fancy:  its  EffecU  on  Expression. — ^This  faculty,  although  it 
possesses  a  character  so  peculiarly  marked  by  external  tendencies,  and 
proneness  to  a  lower  sphere  of  action  than  that  of  imagination,  can 
hardly  claim,  with  justice,  the  dignity  of  a  separate  and  independent 
existence.  The  term  "  Fancy,"  {fantasy^  is,  strictly  speaking,  but 
another  name  for  itnapinatioTij  when  that  faculty,  as  an  expressive 
power,  assumes,  occasionally,  a  lower  than  its  wonted  office,  and,  not 
content  with  the  creation  of  formy  descends  to  the  addition  of  minute 
detail,  in  the  shape,  or  figure,  or  color  of  its  'rmbodiments.  Fancy, 
considered  as  a  separate  faculty,  may  be  regarded  as  the  servant  and 
laborer  of  imagination,  employed  to  take  charge  of  all  the  merely  out- 
ward effects  of  expressive  art,  but  whose  ambition  so^metimes  leads  it  to 
aim  at  higher  offices  than  it  is,  in  itself  competent  to  fill.  Attempting 
the  creation  of  visible  beauty,  it  assumes  the  office  of  a  presiding  deity 
over  the  fleeting,  fluctuating  phenomena  of  fashion  and  other  mani- 
festations of  arbitrary  taste.  Uniting  itself  with  humor  and  burlesque, 
it  displays  the  whole  world  of  fantastic  oddity,  drollery,  and  grotesque 
effects,  of  every  species.  It  handles,  with  peculiar  skill,  the  pencil  of 
the  caricaturist,  and  delights,  sometimes,  in  the  most  hideous  exaggera- 
tions. It  contrives,  occasionally,  to  lay  mischievous  hands  on  Taste, 
and  with  perverting  influence  to  make  her  play  all  manner  of  antics, 
quite  unconscious,  all  the  while,  how  infinitely  absurd  and  ridiculous 
she  is  making  herself  appear.  Hence  the  whole  world  of  absurd  form 
and  combinations  in  modes  of  dress  and  decoration,  in  incongruous 
architecture,  deformed  sculpture,  distorted  drawing,  tawdry  coloring, 
paltry  novel-writing,  fugitive  (and  vagabond)  veises,  agonistic  orations, 
and  nondescript  lectures. 

Fancy,  however,  has  also  her  own  becoming  and  proper  part  to 
play,  when,  in  strictest  unison  with  true  Taste,  and  in  filial  obedience 
to  her  parent,  Imagination,  she  gives  symmetry  to  our  dwellings  and 
to  our  garments,  genuine  grace  to  manners,  true  beauty  to  our  gardens. 
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luqppy  toudieB  to  the  details  of  artistic  execution,  chaste  style  to  wri- 
ting,  and  manly  plainness  to  speech. 

4.  ImTATiON :  tit  Tendencies. — ^The  iieuiulty  of  Imitation  and  the 
toidency  to  its  exercise,  which, — in  the  earlier  stages  of  life,  more  par- 
ticularly,— ^man  possesses  in  common  with  many  other  of  the  animal 
tribes,  form,  in  whatever  r^rards  expression,  a  peculiar  source  d 
power.  It  ensures,  when  judiciously  developed,  as  a  salutary  instinct, 
all  the  advantages  arising  from  native  facility,  as  contrasted  with  the 
comparatively  slow  acquirements  and  laborious  endeavors  of  mere  arti- 
ficial or  mechanical  training.  The  long  non-age  required  for  the 
comparatively  slow  development  and  maturing  of  the  human  being, 
implies  a  large  dependence  on  the  fostering  care  of  parental  guardian- 
ship and  example ;  and  the  innate  propensity  to  imitation,  on  the  part 
of  the  child,  coincides,  in  the  effect  of  rendering  more  ample  the 
opportunity  of  a  long  course  of  model  training  and  practical  lessons 
in  the  appropriate  accomplishments  of  humanity.  Among  these, 
Speech,  as  the  consummation  of  the  expressive  Acuities,  thus  becomes 
the  inheritance  which  one  generation  transmits  to  another, — a  posses- 
sion unconsciously  acquired,  although  actually  the  result  of  long-con- 
tinued training,  and  sometimes,  of  painful  efforts  in  detail. 

Drawing^  ca  an  ItnitaHve  Art — ^The  imitative  tendency  of  the 
young,  leading,  as  it  do<^  to  the  perfecting  of  utterance,  as  an  exer- 
cise in  which  practice  begets  skill,  extends  its  influence,  by  the  law  of 
analogy,  &r  and  wide,  over  every  branch  of  art  which  involves  ex- 
pression as  a  result  Nor  is  there  one  of  all  these  branches  which 
does  not,  by  the  habitual  practice  of  it,  under  the  same  law,  serve  io 
discipline  and  perfect  the  power  of  expression  in  every  other. 

The  feelings,  the  imagination,  the  conoeptive  power,  the  taste,  and 
even  the  critical  judgment  of  the  young  mind,  are  all  called  into  as 
active  exercise,  in  every  earnest  attempt  to  draw  in  outline,  to  shade, 
or  to  color  the  form  of  any  external  object,  as  in  any  endeavor  to 
describe  it  by  tongue  or  pen.  Indeed,  the  extreme  fixedness  of  atten- 
tion demanded  for  exact  and  fiiithful  delineation  by  the  pencil,  ensures 
a  yet  higher  degree  of  mental  activity,  than  does  any  other  form  of 
descriptive  execution,  and  contributes  more  effectually  to  the  develop- 
ment of  graphic  power  of  expreAion  in  language,  than  can  any  direct 
exercise  in  speech  or  writing ;  because  the  same  powers  are  exerted  in 
the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  but  with  much  more  care  and  closeness 
of  application. 

Jiusicy  as  an  Imitative  Art, — Another  of  the  poetic  and  purely 
beneficent  forms  of  the  divinely  implanted  faculty  of  imitation,  by 
which  man  attains  the  development  of  his  powers  of  expression  and 
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commonicatioii,  is  that  of  Music,  in  the  form  of  song.  The  yoimg 
ear  drinks  in,  instinctively  and  intuitively,  the  beauty  of  sound,  as  the 
eye  takes  in  that  of  form  and  color.  The  laws  of  melodic  variation 
of  tone  seem  to  be  inscribed  on  the  human  ear,  with  few  exeeptioiiSi 
as  the  laws  of  graceful  form  and  expansion  are  stamped  on  the  plant 
But  the  musical  sense  is  not  a  merely  dry  perception  or  recognition,  or 
a  mechanical  obedience  to  law.  It  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  forms 
in  which  man  becomes  conscious  of  the  pleasure  of  feeling  or  the 
power  of  emotion ;  and,  as  his  culture  extends,  he  recognizes  it  as 
the  intelligent  utterance  of  sentiment,  in  the  noblest  expressions  of 
social  sympathy,  or  even  of  devotional  aspiration. 

The  imitative  practice  of  music,  accordingly,  in  all  its  forms,  from 
the  humblest  lullaby  of  the  nursery  to  the  most  exalted  strains  of  the 
perfect  vocalist,  becomes  a  powerful  discipline  of  the  ear,  because  of 
the  heart,  the  intellect,  and  the  imagination.  It  prepares  them  to 
receive  more  fiilly  the  impressions  of  the  melody  of  speech,  and,  in 
due  season,  to  give  forth  their  effects  in  appropriate  expression.  The 
child  imbibes  from  the  mother's  song  the  theme  of  its  own  imitative 
efforts,  and  from  the  simple  beauty  of  the  natural  model,  catches,  at  the 
same  time,  unconsciously,  the  emotion  of  which  it  is  the  utterance,  and 
thus  eariy  learns  to  unite  expression  with  feeling.  At  a  later  stage  of 
his  musical  culture  and  development,  he  acquires  more  consciously  and 
more  distinctly,  a  perception  of  the  inspiration  which  marks  the  tones 
of  the  empassioned  eloquence  of  the  orator  and  the  poet,  and  learns 
to  appreciate  the  delicious  melody  of  the  "  numerous  verse"  which 
"  clothes  the  poet's  thought  in  fitting  sound." 

The  great  masters  in  musical  science  and  art,  abundantly  prove,  by 
the  transcendent  delight  which  their  efforts  yield  to  universal  man, 
the  power  and  value  of  music  as  an  expressive  art,  independently  of 
its  relation  to  the  cultivation  of  the  power  of  language.  But  the  in- 
tensity of  pleasure  derived  from  the  perfection  of  musical  composition 
and  execution  combined,  suggests  instructively  to  the  educator  the 
power  which  even  the  elementary  practice  of  this  imitative  art  exerts 
on  the  character  of  expression,  when  embodied  in  the  forms  of  lan- 
guage,— the  ability  which  it  gives  to  touch  the  heart,  or  to  kindle 
emotion,  and  to  throw  the  whole  soul  of  the  speaker  and  the  writer 
into  the  mould  of  utterance. 

6.  Personation:  its  Tendency  and  Effects^  as  a  Mode  of  Ex- 
pression. — ^The  faculty  of  imitation  with  which  man  is  endowed,  as  a 
form  of  expressive  power,  leading  him  to  tlie  acquisition  of  language, 
is  early  manifested  in  the  passion  of  childhood  for  Personation ;  tiie 
fiving,  actual  representation  of  what  he  sees  going  on  in  the  human 
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world  aronnd  him.  The  lively  feelings  of  the  child  are  not  satisfied 
with  the  mere  verbal  presentation  of  thought  and  feeling  in  the  arbi- 
trary and  oonrentional  forms  of  language.  He  has  an  instinctive 
desire  to  impersonate  the  being  of  others  in  himself,  and  thus  to  en- 
ter more  fdlly  into  their  (eelings,  and  acquire  a  truer  power  of  ex- 
pressing them.  To  his  fresh  sympathies  and  ever  active  imagination, 
life  around  him  is  a  drama :  "  all  the  world's  a  stage,  and  all  the  men 
and  women  are  but  players,'^  each  performing  his  part 

.The  child,  the  primitive  man,  the  poet,  all  tend  to  dramatize  hu- 
man life,  and  to  present  it  in  living  impersonation.  The  boy  struts 
the  mimic  soldier,  to  his  own  mimic  music ;  he  drags  his  little  wagon 
as  an  imaginary  fire-engine,  or  mounts  a  chair  and  plays  the  orator 
to  his  little  mates.  In  his  puerile  sports,  he  enacts  a  character  or  an 
incident,  in  dumb  show,  and  requires  that  hb  juvenile  companions 
shall  express  it  in  words.  He  personates  a  hero  in  history,  or  makes 
one  in  a  group  in  a  tableau,  in  which,  as  an  Indian  brave,  he  is  about 
to  dash  out  the  brains  of  Captain  Smith  with  his  war-club,  when  his 
sister,  as  the  compassionate  princess  Pocahontas,  rushes  in,  and  res- 
cues the  hero.  At  the  academy  exhibition,  he  personifies  Mark  An- 
tony weeping  over  the  murdered  Csesar,  and  with  words  of  fire  rousing 
the  Romans  to  mutiny,  ^  crying  havoc !  and  letting  slip  the  dogs  of 
war;**  or  he  resorts,  in  preference,  to  the  pen,  and  dramatizes  a  scene 
from  his  country's  history,  which  he  and  his  class-mates  enact  to  the 
lile,  according  to  their  power.  In  the  maturity  of  his  intellect,  and 
amid  the  grave  duties  of  professional  life,  he  pauses,  perhaps,  to  re- 
create himself,  and  delight  the  world  with  the  production  of  a  Comus 
or  a  Hamlet,  in  which,  besides  furnishing  the  composition,  he  still 
takes  an  active  part  in  the  business  of  representation,  and,  true  to  the 
dramatic  instinct  of  his  nature,  sustains  a  character  himself.  It  is 
thus  that  he  completes  the  educational  training  by  which  he  attains 
to  the  height  of  eloquence  and  expressive  power  in  word  and  action ; 
and  this  dramatic  faculty  of  personation,  while  it  gives  vividness  and 
intensity  to  his  utterance,  proclaims  the  meaning  and  intention  of  the 
self-discipline  to  which  he  was  early  impelled,  by  unconscious  instinct. 

6.  Reprksbntation  :  The  Language  of  Signs, — ^In  addition  to  the 
more  imaginative  and,  sometimes,  physical  or  corporeal  manifestations 
of  expressive  power,  which  the  human  being  exhibits  in  imitative  acts, 
he  possesses,  as  his  spedal  attribute,  in  virtue  of  his  intellectual  en- 
dowments, working  in  unison  with  the  instinctive  elements  of  his  na- 
ture,, that  peculiar  Acuity  of  Representation,  by  which  he  is  enabled 
to  suggest  his  thoughts  or  feelings  to  the  mind  of  his  fellow  man,  by 
substituting  for  graphic  or  mimetic,  or  other  forms  of  delineation,  con- 
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ventional  si^rns,  audible  or  visible,  devised  by  bis  imaginative  Acui- 
ties of  invention  and  combination.  These  signs  are  recognized  and 
defined  by  his  concept! ve  intellect ;  they  are  interpreted  by  the  under- 
standing, acting  on  a  law  of  arbitrary  association,  established  by  mu- 
tual agreement  or  common  consent,  and  ultimately  sanctioned  by 
prevalent  usage.  Furnished  with  this  primitive  telegraphic  apparatus 
of  audible  and  visible  signs,  man  is  enabled  to  put  himself  in  com- 
munication with  his  sympathetic,  intelligent,  and  rational  fellow- 
beings, — to  reveal  to  them  the  workings  of  his  mind,  and  disclose  the 
inmost  secrets  of  his  heart. 

Speech  and  Writing. — Disciplined  and  perfected  by  art  and  skill, 
and  aided  by  ingenious  and  asiduous  educational  cultivation,  man's 
primitive  power  of  utterance  and  expression,  ultimately  manifests  it- 
self in  the  consummated  forms  of  spoken  and  written  language^  regu- 
lated by  the  laws  of  thought,  as  dictated  by  the  sciences  of  logic  and 
grammar^  and  adorned  by  the  graces  of  rhetoric. 

Language^  a  measure  of  Poxoer, — ^The  feeble  but  persevering  en- 
deavors of  childhood  to  conquer  the  difiSculties  of  articulation,  and  to 
compass  the  power  of  oral  expression,  indicate,  by  the  successive 
years  which  the  task  demands,  how  arduous  is  its  accomplishment, 
and  how  thoroughly  it  puts  to  proof  the  ability  which  the  young  hu- 
man being  possesses  to  direct  and  develop  his  own  powers  of  exe- 
cution. Yet  more  striking  is  the  magnitude  of  the  task  and  the  tri- 
umph, in  the  progress  achieved  by  the  student  of  written  language, 
from  the  date  of  his  first  attempt,  in  boyhood,  to  pen  a  letter  or  com- 
pose a  theme,  to  the  time  when,  in  the  maturity  of  his  intellectual 
manhood,  he  rises  to  address  assembled  multitudes  of  his  fellow  men, 
and  to  sway  them  by  the  potency  of  triumphant  eloquence ;  or  when 
he  issues  from  his  poetic  privacy  a  work  which  shall  live  for  ages,  as 
an  object  of  wonder  and  admiration. 

Pictured  and  Written  Characters, — Somewhat  similar,  indeed, 
have  been  the  difficulty  and  the  progress  in  the  attainment  of  a  mas- 
tery over  the  merely  external  part  of  written  language ;  as  we  per- 
ceive when  tracing  the  process  from  its  primal  rude  attempts  in  the 
form  of  graphic  delineations,  through  its  advancement  to  symbolic 
representation,  and,  ultimately,  to  phonetic  characters  and  alphabetic 
letters.  Of  the  width  of  this  vast  field  of  human  labor,  and  of  the 
toil  which  its  cultivation  has  cost,  we  have  no  adequate  conception, 
till  we  look  at  the  graphic  delineations  which  form  the  historical 
records  of  Nineveh,  or  at  the  symbolic  hieroglyphics  and  the  clumsy 
phonetic  characters  inscribed  on  the  temples  of  Egypt,  and  then  con- 
trast with  these  the  simple  and  symmetrical  letters  of  the  Greek  or 
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Boman  alphabet^  known  and  read  alike  throughout  the  ancient  and 
modem  world  of  eivilization. 

Tk0  Fo/tM  </  Language, — ^Man's  expressive  power  seems  to  have 
consummated  itself  in  the  representative  phenomena  of  language. 
In  this  form  his  whole  nature,  animal,  intellectnal,  and  moral,  finds 
effectual  utterance ;  and  by  this  instrumentality,  does  he  become  pre- 
&ninently  a  progressive  being.  Language  is  the  channel  in  which 
the  ceaseless  stream  of  mental  action  flows  onward  to  its  great  re- 
suits.  Without  this  outlet,  his  soul,  imprisoned  within  itself,  would 
stagnate,  and  all  its  wondrous  powers  perish  from  inaction.  As  the 
medium  of  communication  between  mind  and  mind,  language  renden 
education  practicable,  and  brings  to  the  aid  of  the  individual  the  ac- 
cumulated thoughts  of  all  times  and  of  all  men.  Language  is  the 
peculiar  and  chosen  province  of  education.  Every  process  of  human 
culture  is  conducted  through  its  agency ;  every  result  attained  in  hu- 
man progress  is  recorded  in  its  terms ;  and  in  every  civilized  and  cul- 
tivated conomunity  language  is  justly  taken  as  the  measure  of  indi- 
vidual and  social  attainment. 

1.  Taste  :  Th^  Sipnificatum  of  the  7>rm.— The  word  **  Taste,"  em- 
ployed to  designate  one  d  the  expressive  Unities,  might  seem,  from 
its  primary  signification,  {relisky)  to  be  one  appropriately  applied 
rather  to  a  passive  and  receptive  condition  of  mind,  than  to  one  so 
active  or  energetic  as  are  all  those  which  are  properly  termed  *'  ex- 
pressive.'^ But,  in  the  afiairs  of  the  mental  world,  not  less  than  in 
those  c^  the  political,  influence  is  often  more  efficient  than  power. 
80  it  is  with  Taste. — ^The  office  of  this  faculty  in  relation  to  express- 
ion, is  to  retain,  in  the  selection  and  use  of  language,  the  reliih  for 
appropriateness,  symmetry,  and  grace,  which  the  soul  has  imbibed 
fix>m  the  primitive  beauty  of  the  forms  and  the  effects — in  other 
words,  the  language— of  nature, — that  other  name  for  life  and  truth. 

Character  of  True  Taete. — Aa  true  taste  secures  genuine  beauty  of 
effect,  it  is  not  a  merely  passive  power.  It  rejects  every  false  savor ; 
for  it  relishes  only  the  true.  It  refuses  to  inhale  the  flavor  of  the 
artificial  perfume ;  because  it  prefers  the  aroma  of  nature.  It  detests 
the  ugly,  and  shuns  the  ungraceful ;  but  it  loves  the  truly  beautifiil, 
and  builds  the  fiibric  of  noble  thought  *'  after  the  pattern  shown  it  on 
the  mount,**  as  a  chaste  harmonious  whole,  conceived  in  pure  ideal 
perfection,  and  executed  with  faultless  skill,  like  that  structure  which 

M  Rom  lik«  an  tzhalitkMi,  wiUi  Um  Maml 
Of  dulcet  sxBDP^oloB  and  Tofccs  iwect ; 
Built  lUce  a  temple,  where  pilaetera  round 
Wero  let,  and  Dorie  piUara  overlaid 
With  golden  architrave ;  nor  did  there  want 
Cornice  or  frlese  with  boeej  eculpture  graTtn ; 
The  roof  waa  (retted  fold." 
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Taste  is  not  a  quality  merely  negatiye  in  its  influence :  it  is,  in 
language,  a  positive  power.  It  suggests  and  prescribes  beauty ;  and, 
in  all  expression,  beauty  is  power.  Taste  virtually  decides  and  ordains 
the  forms  of  language.  It  is  therefore  justly  classed  as  an  expressive 
faculty.  It  blends  its  effects,  undoubtedly,  with  those  of  imagination 
and  fancy,  and  with  those  of  sentiment  and  emotion ;  controlling  and 
directing  and  modifying  these  by  its  intuitive  recognition  of  the  eter- 
nal laws  of  beauty  and  proportion,  and  instinctively  rqecting  every 
blemish.  If  it  is  sometimes  lost,  to  appearance,  in  the  efiects  pro- 
duced by  the  more  obvious  working  of  other  expressive  forces ;  its 
actual  presence  and  power  are  not  less  deeply  felt  in  the  pervading 
harmony  which,  in  such  circumstances,  it  has  established,  and  the 
genuine  beauty  which  it  has  diffused.  Its  influence  extends  over 
eveiy  form  of  expressive  art ;  and  its  results  are  equally  legible  in  all. 
It  guides  the  pencil  of  the  painter,  the  chisel  of  the  sculptor,  the  tool 
of  the  artizan,  the  hand  of  the  musician,  the  pen  of  the  poet,  the 
voice  and  action  of  the  speaker.  It  reigns  over  every  form  of  lan- 
guage ;  and  it  moulds  alike  habit,  character,  and  manners ;  for  all  of 
these  are  but  varied  modes  of  expression. 

TastCy  under  the  Influence  of  Culture. — Of  all  the  faculties  with 
which  man  is  endued,  none,  perhaps,  is  more  susceptible  of  cultivation 
than  taste ;  and  none  yields  larger  results  to  the  process.  Trained 
under  the  fresh  aspects  of  nature,  and  the  strict  discipline  of  truth,  it 
becomes  one  of  the  most  healthful  influences  that  a  liberal  culture 
infuses  into  the  human  soul.  It  leads  to  the  true,  the  pure,  and  the 
beautiful,  in  every  relation  of  thought  and  feeling.  Next  to  the  hal- 
lowing influence  of  religious  principle,  it  elevates  and  refines  the  whole 
being,  and  confers  pure  and  lasting  enjoyment  on  its  possessor.  It 
forms  one  of  the  most  attractive  graces  of  character,  and  breathes  a 
genuine  charm  over  the  aspect  of  social  life.  But  neglected,  cor^ 
rupted,  or  perverted,  deprived  of  the  healthful  air  of  nature,  aban- 
doned to  coarse  and  low  association,  vitiated  by  the  influence  of  finlse 
custom,  distorted  by  conventional  regulations,  or  tainted  by  the  im- 
pure atmosphere  of  vice,  taste  becomes  depraved,  and  morbidly  craves 
deformity  instead  of  beauty,  and  prefers  falsehood  to  truth. 

(11.)     The   Actuating  Pbikciple,  or  Impelling  Force,  of  the 

Expressive  Faculties. 
Feeling  :  its  Office  in  Expression. — ^The  Sensibility  with  which 
the  constitution  of  man,  as  a  sentient  animal  and  as  a  self-conscious 
moral  being,  is  invested,  and  by  which  he  is  stimulated  to  action  and 
to  utterance,  may,  for  our  present  purpose,  be  deflned  as  that  element 
in  his  nature,  which, — whether  manifesting  itself  in  temporary  sym- 
patht/y  in  permanent  affections, — ^in  vivid  emotion,  or  intense  passion, 
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haS)  for  its  ofBoey  the  exdtation  of  his  being.  As  the  stimulus  of  his 
constitution,  it  impels  man  to  the  fUnction  of  expression,  as  a  result 
indispensable  to  sympathy  and  oommunication, — ^the  necessary  con- 
dition of  his  social  and  moral  life.  It  originates  in  that  sensibility  to 
pleasure  and  pain  by  which  the  Creator  has  enhanced  to  man  the 
enjoyment  and  the  value  of  his  organized  and  conscious  existence, 
and  secured  it,  at  the  same  time,  by  a  law  of  instiuctiye  dread,  from 
exposure  to  peril  and  to  destruction. 

Feding^  as  an  Indtefnent  to  Sympathy, — ^The  effect  of  sensibility, 
in  this  relation,  is  three-fold ;  producing  in  man,  (1.)  a  sympathy  with 
the  conditions  and  aspects  of  the  surroundiog  external  world,  whether 
pleasurable  or  painful,  attractive  or  repulsive ;  (2.)  the  mutual  sym- 
pathy, conscious  correlation,  and  consentaneous  action  of  the  two 
component  elements  of  his  constitution, — ^body  and  mind;  (8.)  a 
sympathy  with  his  fellow  men,  which  makes  him  a  partaker  of  their 
pleasures  and  pains,  causes  him  to  desire  a  return  of  their  sympathies 
to  himself^  and  consequently  leads  him  to  expression  and  communica- 
tion, as  the  means  of  exciting  and  attracting  it. 

Feeling  J  as  an  Involuntary  or  Empassioned  Instigation, — The  sen- 
tient and  susceptible  nature  of  man,  his  capacity  and  his  experience 
of  pleasure  and  pain,  afiected  by  causes  whether  external  or  internal 
in  their  operation,  render  him  hable  to  unconscious  and  involuntary 
excitement,  rising,  sometimes,  to  the  height  of  passion.  This  excite- 
ment manifesting  itself  in  emotion, — ^the  main  spring  of  expression, 
— ^becomes,  in  some  circumstances,  itself  a  language  sufficiently  defi- 
nite, intelligible,  and  expressive ;  as  may  be  observed  in  the  laughter 
and  the  crying  of  the  infant,  in  the  sympathizing  countenance  of  the 
compassionate  mother,  in  the  ruffled  features  and  angry  temper  of 
impatient  youth,  in  the  ghastly  &ce  of  the  terrified  child,  in  the  glare 
of  the  hostile  savage,  or  in  the  glad  smiles  of  the  emancipated  school- 
boy at  his  holiday  sport. 

Feeling^  influenced  hy  Imagination  and  Volition, — ^The  beings 
and  forms  of  his  own  ideal  world  of  imagination  and  fancy,  or  of 
creative  thought,  have  alsp  their  exciting  power  over  the  internal 
sense  of  pleasure  or  of  pain,  and  impel  man,  more  or  less  voluntarily, 
to  exhibit  emotion,  and  to  find  its  natural  or  customary  form  of  ex- 
pression in  the  articulate  words  of  speech, — ^in  the  simpler  eloquence 
of  mere  vocal  tone,  uttered  or  suppressed,-— or  in  the  silent  but  more 
enduring  form  of  the  written  word. 

Influence  of  Feeling  on  the  Artist, — ^Even  language  itself,  however, 
in  its  most  distinct  and  definite  forms,  is  not  always  sufficiently  ex- 
pressive for  empassioned  emotion.    The  admiration  of  grandeur  or 
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beauty  may  be  strong  enough  and  deep  enough  to  demand  some 
more  palpable  and  durable  shape  in  which  to  express  itself.  The 
intense  delight  in  beauty  impels  the  Artist  to  devote  himself  to  days 
and  nights  of  toil  over  the  image  which  alone  can  satisfy  the  longing 
of  his  soul,  for  the  visible  presence  of  the  loveliness  which  his  fancy 
has  conceived  in  his  inner  world  of  life  and  form. 

On  the  Actions  of  the  Child  and  of  the  Adult — ^It  is  the  untaught, 
unconscious  working  of  the  emotion  of  love  which  makes  the  child 
find  expression  for  his  sympathy  in  the  act  of  imitating  the  gait  and 
actions,  and  the  characteristic  expressions  of  those  whom  he  admires. 
Nor  does  adult  man  always  escape  the  effects  of  this  tendency,  when 
maturity  of  mind  and  habits  of  grave  research  seem  sometimes  to 
render  the  result  ridiculous. 

On  the  Actor  and  his  Audience. — The  natural  delight  in  sympathy 
and  communication,  is  the  incitement  which  impels  the  actor  on  the 
stage  to  assume  and  exhibit,  in  his  plastic  frame  and  features,  the 
agonies  of  dramatic  passion,  in  all  their  terrific  extremes,  while  he 
personates  the  ravings  of  Lear,  the  frenzy  of  Othello,  or  the  remorse 
of  Macbeth ;  and  it  is  the  same  cause  which  attracts,  night  after  night, 
to  the  crowded  theatre,  the  audience  who  thus  acknowledge  the  force 
of  the  great  element  of  sympathy  in  human  nature,  and  the  power 
which  vivid  expression  exercises  over  the  heart,  when  it  has  even  the 
well  sustained  semblance  of  coming  from  the  heart. 

On  the  Eloquence  of  the  Orator, — ^It  is  from  sympathy  with  the 
very  passions  which  he  delights  to  excite,  that  the  orator  devotes  his 
days  of  seclusion  and  nights  of  application  to  the  study  of  every  art 
by  which  expression  may  be  heightened  and  emotion  aroused,  when 
the  decisive  moment  is  come,  and  the  interests  of  the  state  are  at 
hazard,  and  men  are  to  feel  that  their  welfare  or  their  safety  is  to 
depend  on  adopting  the  views  of  an  eloquent  and  competent  leader. 

On  the  soul  of  the  Poet, — It  is  sympathy  with  the  highest  senti- 
ments and  emotions  of  his  race,  and  the  conscious  delight  in  giving 
these  a  noble  utterance,  that  inspires  the  poet  with  the  assurance  of 
immortality,  while  he  meditates  his  great  theme,  and  touches  and  re- 
touches his  artistic  work,  till  it  stands  forth  complete  in  the  majestic 
beauty  and  perfection  after  which  his  soul  has,  for  years,  aspired. 

Universality  of  Feeling^  cw  the  Actuating  Principle  of  Expression, — 
In  all  the  above  and  similar  instances,  the  sympathetic  feeling  which 
thirsts  for  expression,  and  impels  to  the  utterance  or  the  recording  of 
sentiment,  is  one  and  the  same.  It  may  assume  the  definiteness  and 
the  depth  of  a  personal  affection,  or  the  intensity  and  the  comparative 
excess  of  a  passion,  to  whatever  extent  the  instigation  of  feeling  may 
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excite  the  sentient  agent  But  it  is  still  the  same  element  of  sensi* 
bility,  only  working  in  deeper  channels,  and  with  a  stronger  tide,  and 
therefore  doing  its  work  more  effectnally  and  impressively.  In  what- 
ever fi>rm,  it  is  still  but  an  i|ct  of  obedience  to  the  law  of  his  consti- 
tution, by  which  man,  as  a  sympathetic  being,  is  impelled  to  expres- 
sion, that  he  may  attain  to  the  power  and  the  habit  of  communica- 
tion ;  and  thus  fulfill  the  conditions  of  his  social  and  moral  nature. 

Injluenee  of  Feeling  on  Mortd  Character,  as  a  Form  of  Expression, — 
The  extent  to  which  the  element  of  feeling  exerts  its  power  over  ex- 
pression, and  the  degree  to  which  its  development  in  this  relation  may 
be  carried,  under  the  influence  of  educational  culture,  can  be  appro- 
priately measured  only  when  we  trace  it  to  its  effects  on  the  tenden- 
cies, the  character,  and  the  will  of  human  beings  individually,  or  in 
their  aggregations  in  society.  In  either  case,  we  see  it  in  the  gentle, 
the  peaceful,  and  affectionate  spirit  of  the  genuine  disciple  of  Him 
whom  we  reverence  as  the  "  meek  and  the  lowly,'*  and  in  the  genial 
intercourse  of  communities  governed  by  the  influence  of  His  law  of 
universal  love ;  or  we  read  it  in  the  arrogance,  the  violence,  and  the 
hatred,  of  which  perverted  humanity  is  so  fatally  capable.  As  ^  out 
of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh,"  the  prevalent 
emotions  and  expression,  the  manners,  and  the  habitual  language  of 
man,  in  these  opposite  conditions  of  individual  and  sodal  life,  will 
depict  themselves  on  character  and  action. 

Influence  of  Feeling  on  the  Character  of  Art — In  the  visible  lan- 
guage of  graphic  art,  we  read  the  same  lesson  of  the  power  of  feeling 
as  an  element  of  expression.  We  see  it  in  the  appalling  force  with 
which  the  sculptor  has  presented  the  agony  of  pain  and  struggle,  in 
the  writhing  frame  and  contorted  features  of  Laoooon,  or  the  perfect 
placidity  and  repose  with  which  he  has  invested  the  fiice  and  form  of 
Antindus.  Nor  is  the  lesson  less  impressive  when  we  turn  from  the 
superhuman  fierceness  of  expression  in  attitude  and  features,  which 
characterizes  tlie  delineations  of  passion  and  penal  torture,  in  some  of 
the  figures  depicted  by  the  hand  of  Angelo,  to  the  serenity,  the  sanc- 
tity, and  the  unutterable  loveliness,  beaming  from  the  half-divine 
fonns  in  which  innocence  or  holiness  is  pictured  by  the  pencil  of 
Raphael. 

Its  power  in  Music, — ^The  ear  drinks  in  the  same  lesson  of  the  power 
of  empassioned  expression,  while  it  listens  to  the  great  masters  of 
musical  art,  and  feels  the  majesty  of  its  utterance,  as  conceived  in  the 
Boul  of  Handel,  and  worthily  executed  by  the  skillful  hand  of  the  ac- 
complished performer.  From  such  effects  of  sublimity  and  force  and 
solemn  grandeur,  down  to  the  breathings  of  tenderness  in  a  plaintive 
strain  of  pastoral  melody,  the  thrill,  responding  to  the  stirring  air  of 
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the  soldier's  march,  or  the  wild  gayetj  of  the  peasant's  dance,  we  hare 
but  the  varied  forms  in  which  emotion  evinces  its  sway  over  this  most 
expressive  of  arts,  by  the  inspiration  which  it  breathes  into  its  num- 
berless moods. 

It9  Effect  on  Language, — ^To  the  emotive  force  of  feeling,  Lan- 
guage owes  all  its  sublimest  and  most  beautiful  forms  of  cultivated 
utterance,  whether  in  expressing  the  depth  of  affection  or  the  intensity 
of  passion;  and  the  remark  is  equally  true  of  the  literature  of  the 
elder  world  and  that  of  modern  times.  In  no  record  of  humanity  is 
the  fact  more  strikingly  exhibited  than  in  the  pages  of  the  Sacred 
volume,  where  the  heart  of  man  is  laid  open  in  all  its  workings,  in 
the  primitive  language  of  poetic  imagination  and  Divine  truth  com- 
bined, and  where  the  human  soul  pours  itself  forth  in  every  mood  ; 
now  wondering  at  the  vastness  of  the  creation,  or  adoring  the  infinite 
majesty  of  the  Creator ;  now  humbled  to  the  dust,  under  the  sense  of 
man's  insignificance,  or,  in  the  tones  of  contrition  and  penitence,  im- 
ploring the  boon  of  pardon ;  uttering  thanks  for  boundless  goodness 
and  mercy ;  rejoicing  in  the  conscious  favor  of  God;  sympathizing  in 
the  gladness  and  beauty  of  nature  ;  touched  by  the  paternal  tender- 
ness and  compassion  of  Jehovah,  or  joining  in  the  denunciations  of 
"  indignation  and  wrath,  tribulation  and  anguish,"  threatened  to  his 
enemies. 

In  all  the  uninspired  delineations  of  thought  which  have  come 
down  to  us  from  ancient  times,  it  is  the  same  pervading  element  of 
feeling  which  has  given  them  their  lasting  life  and  their  sway  over  the 
mind.  To  some  prominent  passages  of  this  character  we  have  already 
alluded ;  and,  for  the  present,  the  allusion  must  suffice.  Nor  have  we 
time  now  to  dwell  on  corresponding  examples  drawn  firom  modem 
literature,  the  peculiar  charm  of  which,  in  one  word,  is  the  power 
with  which  it  calls  forth  the  natural  emotions  of  the  heart.  In  eveiy 
form  which  literature  assumes,  as  a  power  or  an  influence  over  the 
soul,  exerted  through  the  medium  of  expressive  language,  the  main 
spring  of  effect,  the  grand  motive  power,  is  feeling:  The  life  of  ex- 
pression, in  all  its  cultivated  forms  of  language  or  of  art,  is  emotion. 

Feeling^  under  the  Guidance  of  Education, — ^Recognizing  the  fact 
last  mentioned,  the  intelligent  superintendent  of  education  will  direct 
his  endeavors  to  the  due  cherishing,  strengthening,  and  developing, 
as  well  as  to  the  moulding,  guiding,  and  governing  of  this  great  ele- 
ment of  intellectual  and  moral  power.  With  his  eye  fixed  on  this 
momentous  issue,  he  will  watch  the  natural  tendency  and  direction  of 
the  instinct  whose  action  he  is  to  guide,  so  as  intelligently  to  co- 
dperate  with  its  spontaneous  working,  and  aid  in  the  accomplish- 
ments of  its  peculiar  office. 


TI.   THE  COLLEGE  CODE  0?  HONOR. 


ADDBBB  TO  THB  tffUDENra  OF  AimOCH    COLLEGE,  YELLOW  BPBISQB,  OHIO,  BT 

HORACE   MAUN,   LL.  D.,   PRESIDENT. 

My  Young  Friends: — ^My  interest  in  your  welfare,  not  only.fts 
present  students,  but  as  future  men  and  women,  prompts  me  to  so* 
licit  your  candid  attention  to  the  following  suggestions.  They  per- 
tain to  a  subject  upon  which  teachers  and  pupils  ought  always  to  be 
in  unison,  but  where  they  usually  are  at  Tariance. 

In  colleges  and  schools,  a  sentiment  very  generally  prevuls  that 
students  ought,  as  (ar  as  possible,  to  withhold  all  knowledge  respecting 
the  misconduct  of  their  fellow  students  from  faculty  and  teachers.  In 
many,  if  not  in  most  cases,  this  sentiment  is  enacted  into  what  is 
called  a  Code  of  Honor.  The  requisitions  of  this  code,  in  some  plaoosy 
are  merely  negative,  demanding  that  a  student  shall  take  care  to  be 
absent  when  any  wrong  is  to  be  committed,  or  silent  when  called 
upon  as  a  witness  for  its  exposure.  Sometimes  it  goes  further,  and 
demands  evasion,  misrepresentation,  or  even  falsehood,  in  order  to 
screen  a  fellow-conspirator  or  a  fellow-student  from  the  consequences 
of  his  misconduct.  Under  this  doctrine,  any  one  who  exposes  a  vio- 
lator of  college  laws,  or  even  an  offender  against  the  laws  of  morality 
and  religion,  so  that  he  may  be  checked  in  his  vicious  or  criminal 
career,  is  stigmatized  as  an  **  informer,**  is  treated  with  contempt  and 
ridicule,  and  not  unfrequentJy,  is  \iBited  with  some  form  of  wild  and 
savage  yengeanoe. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  see  that  when  such  a  sentiment  beoomes  the 
"common  law**  of  a  literary  institution,  offenders  will  be  freed  from 
all  salutary  fear  of  detection  and  punishment  Where  witnesses  will 
not  testify,  or  will  testify  &lsely,  the  culprit,  of  course,  escapes.  This 
security  from  exposure  becomes  a  premium  on  transgression.  The 
police  of  virtuous  sentiment  and  allegiance  to  order,  being  blinded 
and  muzzled,  nothing  remains  to  prevent  lawlessness  from  running 
riot  Thus  the  *'  Code  of  Honor,''  becomes  at  once  a  shield  for  all  dis- 
honorable practices. 

Now,  in  the  outset,  I  desire  to  allow  to  tliis  feeling,  as  we  usually 
find  it,  all  that  it  can  possibly  claim  under  any  semblance  of  justice 
or  generosity.  When,  as  doubtless  it  sometimes  happens,  one  student 
reports  the  omissions  or  commissions  of  another  to  the  College  Fac- 
ulty, from  motives  of  private  ill-will  or  malice ;  or,  when  one  com* 
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petitor  in  the  race  for  college  honors,  convinced  that  he  will  be  out- 
stripped by  his  rival,  unless  he  can  fasten  upon  that  rival  some  weight 
of  suspicion  or  odium,  and  therefore  seeks  to  disparage  his  character 
instead  of  surpassing  his  scholarship ;  or,  when  any  mere  tattling  is 
done  for  any  mean  or  low  purpose  whatever ; — in  all  such  cases, 
every  one  must  acknowledge  that  the  conduct  is  reprehensible  and  the 
motive  dishonoring.  No  student  can  gain  any  advantage  with  any 
honorable  teacher  by  such  a  course.  Here,  as  in  all  other  cases,  we 
stand  upon  the  axiomatic  truth,  that  the  moral  quality  of  an  action  is 
determined  by  the  motive  that  prompts  it. 

But  suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  opportunities  of  the  dili- 
gent for  study  are  destroyed  by  the  disorderly,  or  that  public  or  pri- 
vate property  is  wantonly  sacrificed  or  destroyed  by  the  maliciously 
mischievous ;  suppose  that  indignities  and  insults  are  heaped  upon 
officers,  upon  fellow-students,  or  upon  neighboring  citizens ;  suppose 
the  laws  of  the  land  or  the  higher  law  of  God  is  broken ; — ^in  these 
cases,  and  in  cases  kindred  to  these,  may  a  diligent  and  exemplary 
student,  after  finding  that  he  cannot  arrest  the  delinquent  by  his  own 
friendly  counsel  or  remonstrance,  go  to  the  Faculty,  give  them  infor- 
mation respecting  the  case,  and  cause  the  offender  to  be  brought  to 
an  account ;  or,  if  called  before  the  Faculty  as  a  witness,  may  he  tes- 
tify fully  and  frankly  to  all  he  knows  ?  Or,  in  other  words,  when  a 
young  man,  sent  to  college  for  the  highest  of  all  earthly  purposes, — 
that  of  preparing  himself  for  usefulness  and  honor, — ^is  wasting  time, 
health  and  character,  in  wanton  mischief,  in  dissipation  or  in  profli- 
gacy, is  it  dishonorable  in  a  fellow-student  to  give  information  to  the 
proper  authorities,  and  thus  set  a  new  instrumentality  in  motion,  with 
a  fair  chance  of  redeeming  the  offender  from  ruin  ?  This  is  the  ques- 
tion.    Let  us  examine  it. 

A  college  is  a  community.  Like  other  communities,  it  has  its  ob- 
jects, which  are  among  the  noblest ;  it  has  its  laws  indispensable  for 
accomplishing  those  objects,  and  these  laws,  as  usually  framed,  are 
salutary  and  impartial.  The  laws  are  for  the  benefit  of  the  commu- 
nity, to  be  governed  by  them ;  and  without  the  laws  and  without  a 
general  obsen^auce  of  them,  this  community,  like  any  other,  would 
accomplish  its  ends  imperfectly — perhaps  come  to  ruin. 

Now,  in  any  civil  community,  what  class  is  it  which  arrays  itself  in 
opposition  to  wise  and  salutary  laws  ?  Of  course,  it  never  is  the  hon- 
est, the  virtuous,  the  exemplary.  They  regard  good  laws  as  friends 
and  protectors.  But  horse- thieves,  counterfeiters,  defrauders  of  the 
custom-house  or  post-office, — these,  in  their  several  departments, 
league  together,  and  form  conspiracies  to  commit  crimes  beforehand 
and  to  protect  each  other  from  punishment  afterward.     But  honest 
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fiumerSy  faithful  mechanics,  upright  merchants,  the  high-toned  profe&- 
sional  man, — these  have  no  occasion  for  plots  and  perjuries ;  for  they 
have  no  offenses  to  hide  and  no  punishments  to  fear.  The  first  as- 
pect of  the  case,  then,  seems  to  show  the  paternity  of  this  false  senti- 
ment among  students.  It  was  borrowed  from  rogues  and  knaves 
and  peculators  and  scoundrels  generally,  and  not  from  men  of  honor, 
rectitude  and  purity. 

When  incendiaries,  or  burglars,  or  the  meaner  gangs  of  pickpockets 
are  abroad,  is  not  he  by  whose  vigilance  and  skill  the  perpetrators 
can  be  arrested  and  their  depredations  stopped,  considered  a  public 
benefactor  ?  And  if  we  had  been  the  victim  of  arson,  housebreaking, 
or  pocket-picking,  what  should  we  think  of  a  witness  who,  on  being 
summoned  into  court,  should  refuse  to  give  the  testimony  that  would 
convict  the  offender  ?  Could  we  think  anything  better  of  such  a 
dumb  witness  than  that  he  was  an  accomplice  and  sympathized  with 
the  villany  ?  To  meet  such  cases,  all  our  courts  are  invested  with 
power  to  deal  with  such  contumacious  witnesses  in  a  summary  man- 
ner. Refusing  to  testify,  they  are  adjudged  guilty  of  one  of  the 
grossest  offenses  a  man  can  commit,  and  they  are  forthwith  impris- 
oned, even  without  trial  by  jury.  And  no  community  could  subsist 
for  a  month  if  everybody,  at  his  own  pleasure,  could  refuse  to  give 
evidence  in  court  It  is  equally  certain  that  no  college  could  subsist, 
as  a  place  for  the  growth  of  morality,  and  not  for  its  extirpation,  if 
its  students  should  act,  or  were  allowed  to  act,  on  the  principle  of 
giving  or  withholding  testimony  at  their  own  option.  The  same 
principle,  therefore,  which  justifies  courts  in  cutting  off  recusant  wit- 
nesses from  society,  would  seem  to  justify  a  College  Faculty  in  cut- 
ting off  recusant  students  from  a  col  lege. 

Courts,  also,  are  armed  with  power  to  punish  perjury,  and  the  law 
justly  regards  this  offense  as  one  of  the  greatest  that  can  be  committed. 
Following  close  after  the  offense  of  perjury  in  the  courts,  is  the  offense  of 
prevarication  or  falsehood  in  shielding  a  fellow-student  or  accomplice 
from  the  consequences  of  his  misconduct  For,  as  the  moral  growth 
keeps  pace  with  the  natural,  there  is  infinite  danger  that  the  youth  who 
tells  falsehoods  will  grow  into  the  man  who  commits  perjuries. 

So  a  student  who  means  to  conceal  the  offense  of  a  fellow -student  or 
to  divert  investigation  from  the  right  track,  though  he  may  not  tell  an 
absolute  lie,  yet  is  in  a  lying  state  of  mimiy  than  which  many  a  sudden, 
unpremeditated  lie,  struck  out  by  the  force  of  a  vehement  temptation,  is 
&r  less  injurious  to  character.  A  lying  state  of  mind  in  youth  has  its 
natural  termination  in  the  falsehoods  and  perjuries  of  manhood. 

When  students  enter  college,  they  not  only  continue  their  civil  re- 
lations as  men,  to  the  ofiicers  of  the  college,  but  they  come  under 
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new  and  special  obligations  to  th^m.  Teachers  take  on  much  of  the 
parental  relation  toward  students,  and  students  much  of  the  filial 
relation  toward  teachers.  A  student,  then,  is  bound  to  assist  and 
defend  a  teacher  as  a  parent,  and  a  teacher  is  bound  to  assist  and 
defend  a  student  as  a  child. 

Now,  suppose  a  student  should  see  an  incendiary,  with  torch  in 
hand,  ready  to  set  fire  to  the  dwelling  in  which  I  and  my  fkmily  are 
lying  in  unconscious  slumber,  ought  he  not,  as  a  man,  to  say  nothing 
of  his  duty  as  a  student,  to  give  an  alaVm  that  we'  may  arouse  and 
escape  ?  I  think  I  might  put  this  question  to  anybody  but  the  incen- 
diary himself,  and  expect  an  affirmative  answer.  But  if  vices  and 
crimes  should  become  the  regular  programme,  the  practical  order  of 
exercises  in  a  college,  as  they  would  to  a  great  extent  do,  if  the  vicious 
and  profligate  could  secure  impunity,  through  the  falsehoods  or  the 
voluntary  dumbness  of  fellow-students ;  then,  surely,  all  that  is  most 
valuable  and  precious  in  a  college  would  be  destroyed  in  the  most 
deplorable  way ;  and,  for  one,  I  would  a  hundred  times  rather  have 
an  incendiary  set  fire  to  my  house,  while  I  was  asleep,  than  to  bear 
the  shame  of  the  downfall  of  an  institution  under  my  charge, 
through  the  misconduct  of  its  attendants.  And  in  the  eyes  of  all 
right-minded  men,  it  is  a  far  lighter  offense  to  destroy  a  mere  physi- 
cal dwelling  of  wood  or  stone  than  to  destroy  that  tnoral  &bric, 
which  is  implied  by  the  very  name  of  an  Educational  Institution. 

The  student  who  would  inform  me,  if  he  saw  a  cut-purse  plirloin- 
ing  the  money  from  my  pocket,  is  bound  by  reasons  still  more  cogent, 
to  inform  me,  if  he  sees  any  culprit  or  felon  destroying  that  capital, 
that  stock  in  trade,  which  consists  in  the  fair  name  or  reputation  of 
the  College  over  which  I  preside. 

And  what  is  the  true  relation  which  the  protecting  student  holds  to 
the  protected  offender.  Is  it  that  of  a  real  friend,  or  that  of  the 
worst  enemy  ?  An  offender,  tempted  onward  by  the  hope  of  impunity, 
is  almost  certain  to  repeat  his  offense.  If  repeated,  it  becomes  ha- 
bitual, and  will  be  repeated  not  only  with  aggravation  in  character, 
but  with  rapidity  of  iteration ;  unless,  indeed,  it  be  abandoned  for 
other  offenses  of  a  higher  type.  A  college  life  filled  with  the  mean- 
ness of  clandestine  arts ;  first  spotted,  and  then  made  black  all  over 
with  omissions  and  commissions,  spent  in  shameful  escapes  from  duty, 
and  in  enterprises  of  positive  wrong  not  less  shameful,  is  not  likely  to 
culminate  in  a  replenished,  dignified,  and  honorable  manhood.  Look 
for  such  wayward  students,  after  twenty  years,  and  you  would  not  go 
to  the  high  places  of  society  to  find  them,  but  to  the  gaming  house 
or  prison,  or  some  place  of  infamous  resort ;  or,  if  reformation  has 
intervened,  and  an  honorable  life  falsifies  the  auguries  of  a  dishonor- 
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ablo  jouth,  no  where  will  jou  hear  the  voice  of  repentance  and  sor- 
row, more  sad,  or  more  sincere,  than  from  the  h'ps  of  the  moral  wan- 
derer himself.  Now  let  me  ask,  what  kind  of  a  friend  is  he  to  an- 
other, who,  when  he  sees  him  just  entering  on  the  high  road  to  de- 
struction, instead  of  summoning  natural  or  official  guardians  to  save 
him,  refuses  to  give  the  alarm,  and  thus  clears  away  all  the  obstacles, 
and  supplies  all  the  facilities  for  his  speedy  passage  to  ruin  ? 

If  one  student  sees  another  just  stepping  into  deceitful  waters, 
where  he  will  probably  be  drowned ;  or,  proceeding  along  a  pathway, 
which  has  a  pit-fall  in  its  track,  or  a  precipice  at  its  end,  is  it  not  the 
impulse  of  friendship  to  shout  his  danger  in  his  ear  ?  Or,  if  I  am 
nearer  than  he,  or  can  for  any  reason  more  probably  rescue  the  im- 
perilled from  his  danger,  ought  he  not  to  shout  to  me  ?  But  a  stu- 
dent entering  the  outer  verge  of  the  whirlpool  of  temptation,  whose 
narrowing  circle  and  accelerating  current  will  soon  engulf  him  in  the 
vortex  of  sin,  is  in  direr  peril  than  any  danger  of  drowning,  of  pit- 
fall, or  of  precipice ;  because  the  spiritual  life  is  more  precious  than 
the  bodily.  It  is  a  small  thing  to  die,  but  a  great  one  to  be  de- 
praved. If  a  student  will  allow  me  to  cooperate  with  him  to  save  a 
fellow  student  from  death ;  why  not  from  calamities  which  are  worse 
than  death  ?  He  who  saves  one^s  character  is  a  greater  benefactor 
than  he  who  saves  his  life.  Who  then  is  the  true  friend,  he  who 
supplies  the  immunity  which  a  bad  student  desires,  or  the  saving 
warning,  or  coercion  which  he  needs  ? 

But  young  men  are  afraid  of  being  ridiculed,  if  they  espouse  the 
side  of  progress,  and  good  order  as  one  of  the  essentials  to  progress. 
But  which  is  the  greater  evil,  the  ridicule  of  the  wicked,  or  the  con- 
demnation of  the  wise  ? 

"  Ask  you  why  Wharton  broke  thro'  erery  mle  Y 
TwM  tU  for  fear  that  koavea  would  call  him  fool." 

Bujt  the  student  says,  suppose  I  had  been  the  wrong  doer,  and  my 
character  and  fortunes  were  in  the  hands  of  a  fellow  student,  I  should 
not  lik^  to  have  him  make  report,  or  give  evidence  against  me,  and  I 
musi  do  as  I  would  be  done  by.  How  short-sighted  and  one-sided  is 
this  view  I  Suppose  you  had  been  made,  or  were  about  to  be  mtde 
the  innocent  victim  of  wrong-doing,  would  you  not  then  wish  to 
have  the  past  injustice  redressed,  or  the  future  injustice  averted  ? 
Toward  whom,  then,  should  your  golden  rule  be  practised, — toward 
the  oflfender,  or  toward  the  party  offended  ?  Where  a  wrong  is  done, 
every  body  is  injured, — the  immediate  object  of  the  wrong,  directly  ; 
every  body  else,  indirectly, — for  every  wrong  invades  the  rights  and 
the  sens^of  safety  which  every  individual,  community,  or  body  poli- 
tic, has  a  right  to  enjoy.    Therefore,  doing  as  we  would  be  done  by. 
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to  the  offender,  in  such  a  case,  is  doing  as  we  would  not  be  done  by 
to  every  body  else.  Nay,  if  we  look  beyond  the  present  deed,  and 
the  present  hour,  the  kindest  office  we  can  perform  for  the  offender, 
himself,  is  to  expose,  and  thereby  arrest  him.  With  such  arrest, 
there  is  great  chance  that  he  will  be  saved ;   without  it  there  is  little. 

Does  any  one  still  insist  upon  certain  supposed  evils  incident  to  the 
practice  of  students  giving  information  of  each  others'  misconduct? 
I  reply,  that  the  practice  itself  would  save  nine-tenths  of  the  occa- 
sions for  informing,  and  thu?,  the  evils  alledged  to  belong  to  the  prac- 
tice would  be  almost  wholly  suppressed  by  it. 

But  again  ;  look  at  the  parties  that  constitute  a  College.  A  Fac- 
ulty is  selected  from  the  community  at  large,  for  their  supposed  com- 
petency for  teaching  and  training  youth.  Youth  are  committed  to 
their  care,  to  be  taught  and  trajned.  The  two  parties  are  now  to- 
gether, face  to  face  : — the  one  ready  and  anxious  to  impart  and  to 
mould ;  the  other  in  a  receptive  and  growing  condition.  A  case  of 
offense,  a  case  of  moral  delinquency, — no  matter  what, — occurs.  It 
is  the  very  point,  the  very  juncture,  where  the  wisdom,  the  experi- 
ence, the  parental  regard  of  the  one,  should  be  brought,  with  all  its 
healing  influences,  to  bear  upon  the  indiscretion,  the  rashness,  or  the 
wantonness  of  the  other.  The  parties  were  brought  into  proximity 
for  this  identical  purpose.  Here  is  the  casus foBderis,  Why  does  not 
one  of  them  supi)ly  the  affectionate  counsel,  the  preventive  admoni- 
tion, the  heart-emanating  and  heart-penetrating  reproof;  perhaps 
even  the  salutary  fear,  which  the  other  so  much  needs ; — needs  now, 
needs  to-day,  needs  at  this  very  moment; — needs  as  much  as  the 
fainting  man  needs  a  cordial,  or  a  suffocating  man  air,  or  a  drowning 
man  a  life-preserver.  Why  is  not  the  anodyne,  or  the  restorative,  or 
the  support  given  ?  Skillful  physician  and  desperate  patient  are  close 
together.  Why,  then,  at  this  most  critical  juncture,  does  not  the 
living  rescue  the  dying  ?  Because  a  "/nVnrf,"  a  pretended  "  friend," 
holds  it  as  a  point  of  honor,  that  when  his  friend  is  sick,  sick  with  a 
soul-disease,  now  curable,  but  in  danger  of  soon  becoming  incurable, 
he  ought  to  cover  up  his  malady,  and  keep  the  ethical  healer  blind 
and  far  away  I 

Such  is  the  whole  philosophy  of  that  miserable  and  wicked  doc- 
trine, that  it  is  a  Point  of  Honor  not  to  "  report," — though  from  the 
most  humane  and  Christian  motives, — the  misconduct  of  a  fellow-stu- 
dent, to  the  Faculty  that  has  legitimate  jurisdiction  over  the  case,  and 
is  bound  by  every  obligation,  of  affection,  of  honor,  and  of  religion, 
to  exercise  that  jurisdiction,  with  a  single  eye  to  the  good  of  the 
offender  and  of  the  community  over  which  they  preside. 
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BT    OIBIOH    r.   THATBE, 
I«to  FriDd]Ma  of  GhAOMor-Han  Sdiool,  Boatan. 


Whilb  I  was  deliberaUng  as  to  what  should  be  the  main  topio  of 
this  letter,  I  received  the  annexed  oiroular,  which  settled  the  question 
at  once : 

**  TouEDO,  0.,  Oct  Ibth^  1866. 

**  Dbab  Sib  :  The  underrigned  haTing  been  appointed  a  Committee,  bj  the 
Ohio  State  Teaohen'  AaBooiation,  to  report,  at  its  meeting  in  December  next, 
upon  the  best  method  of  giving  moral  instraetion  in  sohodls,  would  respeotfoUy 
ask  jour  opinions  upon  the  following  questions,  with  the  liberty  of  making 
them  pablio : 

**  What  is  the  comparative  importance  of  Moral  Instmetion  in  a  system  of 
Education  7 

«<  Should  special  instmetion  be  given  in  Morals  in  oar  Free  Schools? 

**  What  is  the  best  method  of  giving  Moral  Instraetion  in  School  7 

**  Toa  will  do  as  a  great  ikvor  bj  answering  the  above  inqoirieB  at  year  ear- 
liest convenienoe. 

*<  Please  direct  to  John  Eaton,  Jr.,  Toledo,  0. 

*'  Very  respeotfiilly,  yoors,  Ac,  John  Eaton,  Jan., 

Bl  F.  COWDKBT, 
JOHH  HaHOOCK, 

John  Bobucson.** 

It  is  gratifying  to  those  who  believe  that  the  great  want  in  our 
oommunity  is  a  higher  degree  of  practical  morality,  to  find  assooia- 
tioDS  formed  for  the  inculcation  and  dissemination  of  moral  truth, 
established  in  our  large  towns  and  cities ;  public  lay  lecturers  labor- 
ing in  the  same  cause;  school-masters  insistiug  more  perseyeringly 
upon  it;  and,  especiallj,  to  find  it  engaging  the  attention  of  an 
organiied  body  of  teachers  in  a  large,  intelligent,  and  powerful  State, 
and  adopting  measures,  like  men  in  earnest,  fiur  the  securing  of  the 
best  results. 

Most  cordially  will  everj  true  man  lend  his  cooperation  to  the 
cause,  in  a  well-founded  confidence  that,  whateyer  he  maj  be  able  to 
do,  little  or  much,  he  becomes,  on  easy  terms  to  himself,  to  such  ex- 
tent, a  benefiictor  to  society. 
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With  DO  desire  to  claim,  even  io  the  humblest  manner,  any  sncb 
distinction,  but  for  my  own  gratification,  I  shall  attempt  to  answer 
the  interrogatories  contained  in  the  circular,  to  which  I  but  yery 
briefly  replied  at  the  time  of  receiving  it.  Too  late  though  it  be  to 
subserve  the  special  object  of  the  committee  who  issued  the  circular, 
it  may  not  be  wholly  useless  in  other  directions; 

1.  "  What  is  the  comparative  importance  of  Moral  Instruction  in  a 
system  of  Education  ?  " 

To  this  question,  it  seems  to  me,  there  can  be  but  one  reply ;  and 
that  is  :  Moral  Education  is  paramount  to  all  other.  The  physical 
and  intellectual  nature  should  by  no  means  be  neglected ;  but  if  they 
are  developed,  exercised  and  trained,  and  the  moral  nature  overlooked, 
or  left  to  take  care  of  itself,  the  hopes  of  humanity  may  sink  in 
despair. 

In  the  garden  left  uncultivated,  the  weeds  soon  overgrow,  and 
choke  the  flowers  and  useftd  herbs.  So  with  the  human  soul ;  if  the 
flowers  of  virtue  that  spring  spontaneously,  — ^  and  I  admit  that  such 
there  are,  —  be  not  attended  to  and  cherished,  the  tares  of  evil  may. 
soon  overpower  and  crush  them. 

I  do  not  intend  to  assert  that  man's  nature  is  wholly  depraved. 
As  a  question  of  theology,  it  may  not  be  proper  here  either  to  a&m 
or  deny  it.  I  will  only  say  that,  in  the  masses  of  society,  the  common 
tendency  seems  rather  to  be  more  towards  evil  than  towards  good. 
Hence  the  indispensable  necessity  of  exerting  every  practicable  means 
of  counteracting  this  tendency. 

If  the  capaoitiea  of  the  mind  and  body  receive  the  whole  attention 
of  the  educator,  the  pupil's  power  for  mischief  will  be  all  the  more 
increased,  and  he  may,  and  probably  will,  become  so  much  the  moro 
accomplished  a  knave. 

•    •    •    •    •    c<  Talents,  at)gd4)righi, 
If  wanting  worth,  are  shining  instniments 
In  &l8e  ftmbition'8  hand,  to  finish  fiMilts 
lUnstrious,  and  give  in&imy  renown.*' 

That  talents  may  be  "  of  worth  "  (or  worthy)  in  the  world,  they 
must  have  this  right  direction  given  them ;  and  this  should  be  done 
in  the  school  period  of  life.  To  delay  it  is  unsafe,  if  not  criminal 
and  ruinous. 

I^will  venture  the  assertion  that  those  ugly  eicresoences  which 
darken  the  page  of  history  in  the  lives  of  Nero,  Caligula,  Rich- 
ard m..  Napoleon  I.,  Aaron  Burr,  and  Benedict  Arnold,  did  not 
enjoy  that  early  moral  training,  instruction,  and  example,  which 
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ftie  needful  to  aeoare  a  oereer  of  parity^  virtao,  honor,  and  pairiotimn; 
wfaUe,  in  Uie  examples  of  Alfred  the  Great,  Gonetantine,  Feneloo, 
Shr  Thomas  More,  Howard,  and  Washington,  we  feel  that  an  infta- 
enoe,  potent  and  holy,  was  breathed  into  them,  that  helped  to  make 
ihem  what  they  were. 

All  these  individnab  haipe  their  oomterparts  in  all  ooontries,  and 
in  almost  every  sohool-room,  at  the  present  day, — not  as  to  place, 
power,  and  distinction,  bat  as  to  disposition.  They,  hence,  are 
growing  up  to  crime,  cruelty,  profligaoy,  or  pei£dy ;  or  to  honor, 
nsefolness,  benevoienoe,  or  Tirtae ; — advancing  to  positicms  in  society, 
whence  their  evil  deeds  will  consign  to  the  grave  their  broken-hearted 
friends,  and  their  own  names  to  infamy ;  or  from  which  a  halo  of 
light  will  sorronnd  their  names,  daring  their  lives,  for  their  good 
deeds,  and  grateful  memory  bless  them  after  their  departore. 

Finally,  national  probity,  honor,  and  virtue,  coostitate  a  State;  the 
State  is  composed  of  men ;  the  men  of  the  next  generation  are  now 
school-boys.  What  it  is  desirable  to  have  them  become  as  men,  they 
must  be  taught  to  be  as  b&yt.  Nor  is  it  safe  to  leave  this  work  to  be 
done  by  the  pulpit  or  the  fireside.  Every  proper  means  that  can  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  young,  should  be  put  in  requisition ;  and 
none  is  more  appropriate  than,  and  scarcely  any  so  effective  as,  the 
well-applied,  faithAil,  and  persevering  lessons  of  the  school-room. 

From  what  I  have  said  in  answer  to  the  first  interrogatory,  my 
reply  to  the  second  will  readily  be  anticipated. 

2.  **  Should  special  instruction  be  given  in  Morals  in  our  Free 
Schools?'' 

I  reply,  unhesitatingly,  in  the  affirmative.  That  it  may  be  found 
more  difficult  than  instruction  in  literature  and  science,  I  am  well 
aware ;  for,  although  there  are  persons  of  the  nicest  degree  of  moral 
perception  and  moral  refinement  among  our  fraternity,  there  are 
others  who,  perhaps,  might  be  considered  obtuse  in  the  department  of 
morals.  There  are  many  thousand  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of 
our  land,  who  take  the  situations  as  temporary  expedients,  with  no 
intention  of  becoming  permanent  in  the  profession,  and  who  are 
engaged,  only  for  the  lade  of  better,  for  a  period  of  a  few  months. 
Their  qualifications  often  fall  short  of  the  moral  department ;  from 
such,  of  course,  it  would  be  useless  to  expect  much  on  this  point, 
whatever  the  school  committee  might  require. 

But  even  this  should  not  exonerate  them  from  doing  what  they 
can.  No  person  should  be  placed  in  charge  of  the  young,  who  has 
not  mastered  the  great  principles  of  morality  in  theory,  nor  whose 
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life  does  not  evince  a  practical  acquaintance  with  them.  The  ser- 
vices of  better  and  better  candidates  should  be  secured,  until  those 
fully  qualified  can  be  found.  Let  committees  or  school  supervisors 
insist  on  the  moral  qualification  as  the  prominent,  leading,  and  indis- 
pensable one,  and  the  requisition  will  increase  the  supply,  until,  in 
time,  the  schools  will,  in  most  cases,  be  well  provided. 

The  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  long  ago,  made  it  a  matter  of 
legal  requisition  that  certain  things  should  be  taught  in  her  public 
schools.  The  act  on  Public  Instruction,  Section  7,  reads  thus :  *^  It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  president,  professors,  and  tutors,  of  the  uni- 
versity at  Cambridge,  and  of  the  several  colleges,  and  of  all  precep- 
tors and  teachers  of  academies,  and  all  other  instructors  of  youth,  to 
exert  their  best  endeavors  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  children  and 
youth  committed  to  their  care  and  instruction,  the  principles  of  piety, 
justice,  and  a  sacred  regard  to  truth,  love  to  their  country,  humanity, 
and  universal  benevolence,  sobriety,  industry  and  frugality,  chastity, 
moderation  and  temperance,  and  those  other  virtues  which  are  the 
ornament  of  human  society,  and  the  basis  upon  which  a  republican 
constitution  is  founded ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  instructors 
to  endeavor  to  lead  their  pupils,  as  their  ages  and  capacities  will 
admit,  into  a  clear  understanding  of  the  tendency  of  the  above-men- 
tioned  virtues  to  preserve  and  perfect  a  republican  constitution,  and 
secure  the  blessings  of  liberty,  as  well  as  to  promote  their  future 
happiness,  and  also  to  point  out  to  them  the  evil  tendency  of  the 
opposite  vices." 

Thus  it  will  be  perceived  that,  as  far  as  Massachusetts  is  conoemed, 
no  public  teacher,  of  any  grade,  has  it  at  his  option  to  teach  morality 
or  not ;  but,  as  a  loyal  citizen,  he  must  do  it.  Well  would  it  be  for 
every  State  in  the  confederacy  to  adopt  a  similar  law. 

Teachers  are  required  **  to  exert  their  best  endeavors  "  in  this  work. 
Consequently,  it  should  be  kept  constantly  in  view,  and  not  be  left  to 
chance  for  its  exercise.  A  time  should  be  set  apart  for  it  as  regularly 
as  for  any  of  the  studied  lessons  of  the  school ;  and  at  that  time  it 
should  be  invariably  brought  up. 

3.  "  What  is  the  best  method  of  giving  Moral  Instruction  in 
School  ?  " 

This  question  it  is  not  so  easy  to  answer,  for  the  reason  that  teach- 
ers of  experience,  with  any  degree  of  originality,  must  differ  in  modes, 
even,  of  arriving  at  like  results.  William  B.  Fowle,  a  veteran 
teacher,  of  great  success  in  his  vocation,  alluding  to  his  means  of 
teaching,  in  the  outline  of  his  school  plans,  says  that  he  teaches 
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"  Moral  Philosophy  chiefly  by  Beading  the  Scriptures,  ConyersatioD, 
and  Example.*'  This  method,  in  the  hands  of  a  discreet  and  competent 
teacher,  most  doubtless  succeed  well.  Other  teachers  attempt  the 
same  thing  by  rules,  by  requisitions,  and  by  the  study  of  books  pre- 
pared especially  for  the  purpose,  like  Wayland's  Moral  Science. 

No  one  plan  should  be  invariably  pursued.  Children  tire  of  routine 
and  monotony.  Variety  is  necessary,  even  to  the  adult  mind,  to 
secure  attention  and  perpetual  interest;  and,  with  children,  this  is 
still  more  requisite.  Schools,  again,  differ  in  their  elements.  Some 
are  composed  wholly  of  young  pupils ;  others,  entirely  of  those  in 
the  closing  years  of  school  life,  —  as  in  the  high  schools  of  large 
towns  and  cities ;  others,  still,  are  mixed,  —  ranging  from,  it  may  be, 
fofoi  to  eighteen  years  of  age.  Hence,  a  course  of  instruction  must 
be  varied  to  meet  the  circumstances  of  the  taught. 

In  schools  of  advanced  age,  didactic  instruction  may  be  resorted  to 
with  good  effect ;  and  if  the  pupils  are  required,  a  few  at  a  time,  to 
bring  dissertations,  written  by  themselves,  on  subjects  previously 
assigned,  and  these  be  read  to  the  school,  and  commented  on  by  the 
teacher,  and,  when  time  permits,  by  the  other  pupils,  a  spirit  of  emu- 
lation will  be  roused,  fresh  interest  excited,  and  the  school  generally 
be  called  to  reflection.  It  is  to  such  that  the  treatises  on  morals, 
under  various  titles,  are  best  adapted.  The  lessons  learned  may  very 
properly  become  the  subject  of  a  paper  or  debate,  in  addition  to  the 
recitation  to  the  teacher. 

With  all  grades  of  schools  it  is  highly  beneficial .  to  notice  every 
incident  that  oocnis  among  the  pupils,  or  that  is  notorious  jn  the  town 
or  neighborhood,  from  which  a  useful  lesson  may  be  derived,  virtue  be 
rendered  more  attractive,  and  vice  more  repulsive. 

Incidents  of  this  nature  are  suitable  to  all  ages ;  and,  though  they 
be  simplified  to  the  degree  required  by  the  humblest  capacity,  will  not 
fail,  if  skilfully  related,  to  secure,  to  some  extent,  the  interest  of  all. 

Nor  is  this  peculiar  to  children.  In  some  Eastern  nations,  as  is 
well  known,  itinerants  earn  their  subsistence  by  the  narration  of 
stories,  and,  If  well  trained,  hold  large  audiences,  wherever  they  find 
them,  in  delighted  wonder  by  their  stories,  whether  fictitious  or  the 
statement  of  facts. 

The  pulpit,  at  the  present  day,  is  rendered  more  or  less  efficacious 
for  securing  the  attention  of  an  audience,  moving  the  feelings,  and 
converting  the  mind,  in  proportion  as  it  illustrates  its  positions  or 
enforces  its  logic  by  the  use  of  narratives.  Nay,  the  Saviour  him- 
self evinced  how  well  he  knew  what  was  in  man,  and  by  what  avenues 
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h^  oovld  reaob  the  recesses  of  his  soul,  and  conTinoe  the  nnderstaQfii- 
ing)  while  he  touched  the  heart,  by  the  frequent  use  he  made  of  piMr* 
ables  in  his  preaching.    The  train  of  reasoning  may  be  lost,  but  the 
story  that  enforces  it  abides  forever  in  the  memory,  as.  a  salient  foun- 
tain of  encouragement  or  conviction. 
The  teacher  should  take  a  hint  from  these  fiicts.    There  is,  as  it 
^      strikes  me,  no  way  by  which  he  can  do  more  for  the  moral  nature  of 
(f       his  pupil,  than  exactly  to  adopt  the  method  above  mentioned.     Of 

y    I  «»».hi..™ lit, ^.t^^^^»..^,^ 

r  trines  he  inculcates. 

Subjoined  are  specimens  of  anecdotes,  original  and  selected,  of  the 
nature  I  would  recommend  for  school  use.  The  teacher,  by  a  little 
thou^t,  might  collect  any  number  of  the  kind,  and,  doubtless,  Qumy 
more  suitable  and  of  higher  merit. 

Let  the  lesson,  for  example,  be  Truth,  or  the  Telling  of  Troth. 
If  the  audience  be.  very  juvenile,  he  may  relate  the  well-known 
story  of  Washington  and  the  Cherry-tree,  or  something  that  may 
occur  to  him  of  like  tendency.  If  more  advanced,  or  mixed,  the 
account  of  Petrarch  and  the  Cardipal  may  be  presented.  And  this, 
I  may,  perhaps,  be  excused  for  inserting  here,  as,  although  familiar  to 
many,  it  has  not  been  so  often  presented  to  our  American  youth  as 
the  former  has. 

It  is  this  :^  "  Petrarch,  a  celebrated  Italian  poet,  who  flourished  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  endeared  himself  to  Cardinal  Colonna,  in 
whose  family  he  resided,  by  his  strict  regard  to  truth.  A  violent 
quarrel  had  arisen  in  the  household  of  this  nobleman ;  and  the  Cardi- 
nal, that  he  might  ascertain  the  facts  in  the  case,  called  all  his  people 
together,  and  required  each  one  to  take  an  oath  on  the  Gh)Bpels  that 
he  would  state  the  simple  troth.  The  brother  of  the  Cardinal  him- 
self was  not  excused  from  it ;  but,  when  Petrarch  appeared  to  take 
the  oath,  the  Cardinal  closed  the  book,  and  said,  'As  for  you, 
Petrarch,  your  toord  is  sufficient !  * " 

I  shall  never  forget  the  feeling  of  proud  satisfaction  for  the  hero 
of  the  anecdote,  with  which  I  was  filled,  in  first  reading,  as  a  boy, 
this  charming  incident.  The  Washington  story,  at  a  still  earlier 
period,  had  a  similar  effect  upon  me.  Hence,  I  infer  that  boys  at 
the  present  time  would  be  affected  in  like  manner. 

If  I  wished  to  incalcate  a  spirit  of  justice  and  manliness,  I  would 
relate  something  like  the  following :  A  boy  of  six  years  old,  at  play 
in  one  of  the  streets  of  Boston,  accidentally  broke  a  pane  of  glass  in 
a  window  of  a  dwelling-house.  Without  hesitation,  he  rang  the  door- 
bell and  said  to  the  person  who  came  to  the  door,  "  My  name  is 
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A.  L.  T ;  I  have  broken  jonr  window,  and  my  ftther  will  Mud 

a  man  to  mend  it"  Reoeiving  a  kind  word  from  the  person  at  the 
door,  he  bowed  and  ran  to  his  home  to  relate  the  case. 

Here  is  an  instance  of  true  courage :  A  teacher,  having  received  sat- 
isfactory evidence  of  the  guilt  of  one  of  his  pupils  in  a  oaflc  of  serious 
mischief,  was  about  to  inflict  a  penalty  due  to  the  oflfence,  when 
another  boy,  of  twelve  years  of  age,  called  out,  **  O,  sir,  don't  pun- 
ish William  !  He  did  n*t  do  it !     T  was  J,  sir ! " 

As  an  example  of  civility  and  obedience,  I  would  say,  A  gentleman 
calling  at  G.  H.  8  ,  on  business,  one  day,  requested  a  lad  at  the 
door  to  hold  his  horse  while  he  went  in.  On  his  return,  he  OfiFsred 
the  lad  a  piece  of  money,  which  was  courteously  declined.  The  gen- 
tleman insisted,  bat  the  lad  was  immovable,  saying,  "  Mr.  T 

would  not  like  it,  if  I  took  pay  for  holding  a  gentleman*s  horse  for  a 
few  minutes.*' 

I  say  an  example  of  oMtanoe.  There  was  no  specific  school-law 
for  such  a  case.  It  was  deduced  from  the  law  of  universal  kind- 
ness, which  was  the  summing  up  of  the  school-code,  and  which  tiie 
boy  60  appropriately  applied. 

Here  follows  a  beautiful  example  of  youthful  kindness : 

Tex  DaixnaEnED  Bot.  —  The  Bun  had  set,  and  the  night  was  spreading 
its  mantle  OTer  hill-top,  and  Talley,  and  lonely  wood,  and  busy  Tillage.  While 
the  winds  were  beginning  to  sweep  through  the  trees,  lights  were  here  and 
there  peeping  through  the  ?rindows,  to  tell  that,  though  the  wind  was  cold  and 
blustering  without,  there  might  be  peaoe  and  comfort  within. 

At  this  hour,  Mr.  Bradley  passed  through  a  little  Tillage  among  these  hills, 
and,  urging  his  horse  forward  as  the  night  became  darker,  took  his  way 
through  the  main  road  toward  the  next  town,  where  he  wished  to  pass  the 
night  As  he  passed  the  last  house  in  the  Tillage,  he  thought  he  heard  some 
one  call ;  but,  supposing  it  might  be  some  boy  shouting  to  another  boy,  he 
thought  little  of  it  He  heard  the  call  again  and  again  ;  at  last,  it  occurred 
to  him  that  some  one  might  wish  to  speak  to  him,  and  he  stopped  the  pace  of 
his  horse,  and  looked  behind  the  chaise  to  see  if  he  could  disooTer  who  was 
calling. 

**  Stop,  dr,  stop  ! "  said  a  little  boy,  who  was  running  with  all  his  might  to 
OTert&ke  him. 

Mr.  Bradley  stopped  his  horse,  and  a  little  boy  of  eight  or  ten  years  came 
up,  panting  at  CTcry  breath. 

'<  Well,  my  little  fellow,  what  do  you  wish  for  r  *'  said  Mr.  Bradley. 
Tou  are  losing  your  trunk,  sir,"  answered  the  boy,  as  soon  as  he  could  speak. 
And  80  you  haTC  run  all  this  way  to  tell  me  of  it,  haTC  you,  my  good 
boy?" 

«•  Yes,  sir." 

Mr.  Bradley  jumped  out  of  his  chaise,  and  saw  that  his  trunk,  which  was 
strapped  widemeath  his  carriage,  was  unfiistened  at  one  end,  so  that  a  sudden 
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jolt  might  have  loosened  it  altogether,  and  he  haye  lost  it  without  knowing 
where  it  had  gone. 

"  Tou  are  very  kind,  my  little  lad,*'  SMd  the  gentleman,  "  to  take  all  this 
trouble ;  you  have  saved  me  from  losing  my  trunk,  and  I  feel  much  obliged 
to  you.  And  now,  are  you  tall  enough  to  hold  my  horse  while  I  fasten  the 
trunk  as  it  should  be  7  *'  said  Mr.  Bradley. 

"0,  yes,  sir,"  said  the  boy,  stepping  up,  and  taking  hold  of  the  bridle.  He 
held  the  horse  till  Mr.  Bradley  was  ready  to  start,  and  then  said,  *'  Good-night, 
sir,"  and  stepped  away. 

**  Stop  a  moment,*'  said  Mr.  Bradley,  taking  a  shilling  from  his  pocket ; 
**  here  is  a  piece  of  money  to  pay  you  for  your  trouble,  and  I  feel  very  grateful 
besides." 

"  No,  sir,  thank  you,"  said  the  boy,  casting  his  eye  ftdl  in  the  gentleman*s 
fkoe  ;  **  do  you  think  I  would  take  money  for  such  a  thing  as  that  ?  ** 

<*  Ah  !  **  said  Mr.  Bradley,  as  he  afterward  related  the  story,  "  I  saw  by  his 
noble  look  that  he  had  run  from  one  half  to  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  for  the  sake 
of  doing  a  kindness  to  a  stranger,  and  not  for  the  hope  of  pay  ;  and  I  could  not 
find  it  in  my  heart  to  urge  him  to  take  the  money  ;  fer  I  knew  that  the  thought 
of  doing  good  was  a  greater  reward  to  him  than  money  oould  have  been.  So  I 
bade  him  *  good-night,*  and  he  ran  toward  home  ;  while  I  gave  whip  to  the 
horse,  and  again  rode  briskly  on  ;  but  I  often  thinlf  of  that  journey,  and  the 
noble-hearted  boy  who  lived  among  the  hills.'* 

The  following  might  be  used  to  show  the 

Adyantaqes  of  Politeness.  —  An  elderly  lady,  passing  down  a  busy  street 
in  New  Haven,  was  overtaken  by  a  sudden  shower.  She  was  some  distance  fh)m 
any  acquaintance,  and  had  no  umbrella.  She  was  deliberating  what  to  do,  when 
a  pleasant  voice  beside  her  said,  **  Will  you  take  my  umbrella,  madam  ?  "  The 
speaker  was  a  boy,  perhaps  ten  years  old. 

**  Thank  you,**  said  the  lady  ;  "  I  am  afVaid  you  will  get  wet.** 
'*  Never  mind  me,  ma'am  ;  I  am  but  a  boy,  and  you  are  a  lady." 
**  But  perhaps  you  will  accompany  me  to  a  friend's,  and  then  I  shall  not  find 
it  necessary  to  rob  you." 
The  boy  did  so,  and  received  the  thanks  of  the  lady,  and  departed. 
Two  years  rolled  away.     The  lady  often  related  the  circumstance,  and  often 
wondered  what  had  become  of  her  friend,  but  little  thinking  ever  to  see  him 
again.    In  the  dull  season  of  the  year  this  boy  was  thrown  out  of  employment, 
and,  the  circumstances  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  this  lady,  she  gave  him  a 
good  home  till  March,  when  she  introduced  him  to  a  good  ntuation.    Verily, 
kindness  seldom  goes  unrequited,  even  in  this  world. 

Here  is  exhibited  an  instance  of  gratitude  for  favors  received : 

A  Passing  Incident.  —  As  a  man,  of  generous  heart,  fh)m  the  country,  was 
guiding,  a  few  days  since,  his  load  of  hay  to  the  market,  we  saw,  following  him, 
and  gathering  the  wisps  of  hay  which  dropped  fh)m  the  load,  a  poor  woman, 
and  two  lads,  —  the  latter  of  perhaps  the  ages  of  seven  and  nine  years.    Our 
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attCBtioii  was  tpedaUy  di»wii  to  them,  bj  obeerriog  that  the  miui  ft^qoentlj 
took  pains  to  throw  whole  handAila  of  the  hay  down  the  aide  of  the  load,  in 
Older,  as  was  quite  apparent,  to  oonTey,  in  as  qniet  a  manner  as  possible,  sen- 
timents of  oomfort  to  the  hearts  of  these  saffering  poor.  As  our  walk  lay  in 
the  direction  of  the  market,  we  determined  to  witness  the  oonclnsion  of  this 
czhibiUon  of  sympathy  and  generosi^.  By-and-by  the  gleaning  became  so 
abundant,  that  the  poor  woman  oould  reftain  firom  her  expressions  of  gratitude 
no  longer  ;  and,  bursting  into  tears,  she  beckoned  to  the  man  to  stop,  and  then, 
in  a  manner  which  indicated  both  intelligence  and  a  delicate  sense  of  her 
wretched  condition,  besought  him  to  permit  her  a  single  word  of  thankAilness 
fcr  his  kindness. 

Madam,"  aaid  the  man,  '*  I,  too,  haTe  been  in  ihe  Tale  of  poverty,  and 
the  time  when  a  lock  of  hay  would  haTe  been  considered  a  treasure.  A 
friend,  by  an  act  of  kindness,  of  less  Talue  in  itself  than  the  one  I  haTe  done  to 
yon,  saTed  me  from  despair,  and  made  me  hopeM  for  better  days.  Tears  haTe 
passed  now,  and  a  kind  ProTidence  has  blessed  me  with  a  good  farm  and  a 
happy  home.  For  years,  as  I  hare  waked  each  morning,  I  haTe  seemed  to  hear 
a  sweet  voice  whispering,  *  This  day  remembtr  the  poor,'  '* 

AAie  aaid  this,  he  raised  the  fork,  and  threw  in  the  woman's  arms  as  great 
a  quantity  as  she  and  the  lads  oould  carry,  and  then  droTC  onward,  with  a 
countenance  ezpressiTs  of  the  truth,  '*  It  is  better  to  give  than  to  receiTe.'* 

We  tunied  from  the  scene  to  read  again,  and  with  greater  profit  than  ever, 
the  story  of  Ruth,  gleaning  in  the  fields  of  the  generous  Boas,  and  of  the  kind- 
ness of  the  reapers  to  the  destitute  and  successftil  gleaner. 

like  following  presents  a  speoimen  of  loflj  magnanimity : 

A  NoBUB  Rktkkqk.  — The  coflfin  was  a  plain  one,  —  a  poor,  miserable,  pine 
ooiBn.  No  flowers  on  its  top  ;  no  lining  of  rose-white  satin  for  the  pale  brow  ; 
no  smooth  ribbons  about  the  coarse  shroud.  The  brown  hair  was  laid  deoently 
back,  but  there  was  no  crimped  cap,  with  its  neat  tie  beneath  the  chin«  The 
sufferer  from  cruel  pOTerty  smiled  in  her  sleep  ;  she  had  found  bread,  rest,  and 
health. 

**  I  want  to  see  my  mother,**  sobbed  a  poor  child,  as  the  city  undertaker 
screwed  down  the  top. 

**  Ton  can't,  — get  out  of  the  way,  boy !  Why  don't  somebody  tak»  the 
brat?" 

**  Only  let  me  see  her  one  minute,'*  cried  the  hapless,  hopeless  orphan,  olutoh- 
ing  the  side  of  the  charity-box ;  and,  as  he  gated  into  that  rough  free,  anguished 
tears  streamed  rapidly  down  the  cheek  on  which  no  childish  bloom  OTor  lin- 
gered. O,  it  was  pitifrd  to  hear  him  cry,  "  Only  once,  let  me  see  my  mother ; 
only  once  !" 

Quickly  and  brutally  the  hard-hearted  monster  struck  the  boy  away,  so  that 
he  reeled  with  the  blow.  For  a  moment  the  boy  stood  panting  with  grief  and 
rage ;  his  blue  eye  distended,  his  lips  sprang  apart,  a  fire  glittered  through  his 
tears,  as  he  raised  his  puny  arm,  and,  with  a  most  unchildish  accent,  screamed. 

When  I  'm  a  man,  I  Ul  kill  you  for  that ! " 
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**  Thffe  was  a  ooffin  and  a  heap  of  earth  '*  between  the  mother  and  the  poor, 
Ibnaken  child,  and  a  monument  Binmger  than  gramte  bnilt  in  his  boy-heart  to 
the  aemoiy  of  a  heartless  deed. 

The  oonrt-honse  was  crowded  to  suffocation. 

"  Does  any  one  appear  as  this  man^s  oonnsel  7  "  asked  the  judge. 

There  was  a  silenoe  when  he  finishied,  until,  with  lips  tightly  pressed  together, 
a  k)ok  of  strange  inteUigenoe,  blended  with  haughty  reserve,  upon  his  hand- 
some features,  a  young  man  stuped  fi>rward,  with  a  firm  tread  and  kindling 
eye,  to  plead  for  the  erring'snd  the  firiendless.  He  was  a  stranger,  but  from  his 
first  sentence  there  was  silenoe.  The  splendor  of  his  genius  entranced,  oen* 
vinced.    The  man  who  oould  not  find  a  friend  was  acquitted. 

«  Kay  God  bless  yon,  sir, — I  cannot.*' 

*'  I  want  no  thanks,"  replied  the  stranger,  with  iej  cddnen. 

« I — I  belieye  you  are  unknown  to  me.** 

*<  Blan !  I  will  refresh  your  memory.  Twenty  years  ago  you  struck  a  broksn- 
heajrted  boy  away  from  his  mother's  poor  coffin.  /  was  that  poor,  misecable 
boy." 

Theman  turned  Uvid.  2. 

**  Have  you  rescued  me,  then,  to  take  my  life  7  *' 

'*  No ;  I  have  a  sweeter  revenge.  I  have  sared  the  life  of  the  man  wbsse 
brutal  deed  has  rankled  in  my  breast  for  twenty  years.  Go  I  and  remember  the 
tears  of  a  friendless  child." 

The  man  bowed  his  head  in  shame,  and  went  out  from  the  presence  of  a  mag- 
nanimity as  grand  to  him  as  incomprehensible ;  and  the  noble  young  lawyer 
felt  God's  smile  in  his  soul  foreyer  after. 

The  style  of  some  of  these  stories  may  need  alteration,  but  the 
leBSODS  taught  in  them  will  commend  their  adoption  to  erery  one. 

In  oonclosion,  I  am  satisfied  that  well-selected  or  original  illnstra- 
tions  of  the  beanty  of  the  several  virtues  to  be  inculcated,  with  well- 
adapted  remarks  in  addition,  by  the  teacher,  will  be  found  most 
effectual  in  teaching  morals  in  schools,  and  have,  at  the  same  time,  this 
advantage :  that,  if  the  subjects  are  judiciously  chosen,  with  due 
r^rd  to  diversity,  they  seldom,  if  ever,  weary  the  pupil,  whUe  they 
furnish  his  mind  with  exhibitions  of  lofly  principles  of  action,  which 
will  be  a  valuable  moral  capital  to  him  to  the  end  of  life. 

PoeT9oim.~After  th«  above  letter  wm  Id  type,  I  reodTed  Ihm  a  IHcod  a  eopy  oT  CcmitryH 
**  Moral  Lessons  ; "  a  book  prepared  to  carry  oat  the  main  branoh  of  tbe  plan  for  morak  instruc- 
tion, which  I  have  endearored  to  unfold  and  recommend  {  and  I  should  do  injustice  to  myself,  to 
the  author  of  the  work,  and  to  the  cause  of  moral  improrement,  were  I  to  omit  the  aeknowledg- 
ment  of  my  obligation  to  him  for  his  successful  and  appropriate  labors.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
he  will  continue  the  work  bo  well  begun,  and  ftimish,  as  his  opportunities  permit,  an  extension  of 
then  Lessons, — preaentlnK  a  greater  variety  of  illuaUratiODa,  and  touching  an  increased  diversity 
of  principles,  —  to  the  end  that  the  work  may  at  length  become — as  it  is  already,  as  far  as  it  goes 
—  altaU  store-house  of  material  for  the  direction  of  the  young  in  the  formation  of  habits  and  prln- 
elples  indispensable  to  a  suocessftil  encounter  with  the  temptations  to  wl\fch  they  will  be  exposed. 

The  teacher  himself,  too,  would  render  an  Important  benefit  to  his  school  and  his  successors, 
by  transcribing,  in  a  book  kept  for  the  purpose,  every  incident  or  anecdote  bearing  upon  the 
■■me  point,  for  future  use,  —that  those  of  this  book  may  not  become  inefficient,  by  too  frequent 
repetition,  but,  recurring  after  longer  intervals,  will  retain  their  freshneps  and  interest,  from  gen- 
cntlxm  to  generation. 
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XZXBNT  CAN  8HB  00  IN  THIS  DIRKCTIONr* 

BT    D.    BBTHUVB    DUTTIBLD. 
Deboll,  Mkhlgui. 


A  raw  remarks,  growing  oat  of  this  inquiry,  may  not  be  deemed 
miworthy  of  oonsideration  by  this  society. 

Urns  far  our  edaoational  essayists  have  been  more  particularly 
interested  in  disoossions  as  to  the  various  fbnns  and  systems  of  edii- 
cation,  how  far  moral  and  inteUeotoal  cultivation  may  be  safely  intrcH 
dneed  into  our  public  schools,  and  topics  of  a  kindred  character. 

Iliere  is,  however,  beyond  all  these  questions,  yet  another,  which 
ere  long  must  obtrude  itself  upon  the  judgment  of  the  American 
people ;  and  it  is  proper  that  this  association  should  be  among  the 
first  to  consider  and  shape  opinion  in  reference  to  it.  That  question 
is  the  one  we  have  adopted  as  the  subject  of  this  essay. 

To  a  large  extent  primary  educational  facilities  have  been  supplied 
to  the  youth  of  this  country,  in  a  manner  as  yet  unprecedented  by 
other  nations ;  so  that  wisdom  has  reared  her  store-houses  on  almost 
every  comer  of  our  Eastern  cities,  and  along  the  sectional  roads  of 
the  Welt  as  fast  as  ihey  are  opened  into  our  forest  wilderness.  Her 
temples,  "  templa  guam  dilecta  !  "  have  gone  up  in  beautiful  propor- 
tions, and,  through  her  ministers,  the  invitation  has  long  since  gone 
forth,  and  been  carried  down  into  the  highways  and  hedges,  for  every 
child  to  come  up  and  worship  at  the  pure  altars  therein  enshrined. 
Yet  with  each  recurring  year  we  find  this  invitation  still  unheeded  by 
a  large  number  of  those  for  whom  the  feast  has  been  especially  pre- 
pared ;  nor  are  all  those  who  inhabit  the  by-ways  and  the  hedges  even 
disposed  to  come  in  and  receive  the  j&ee  bounty  thus  offered  to  them. 
They  prefer  the  gutters  and  purlieus  of  ignorance  and  vice,  rather 
than  come  forth  from  their  pollutions  and  accept  the  State's  benefi- 
cence. 

So  rapidly  have  the  ranks  of  uneducated  youth  been  increasing 

*  A  paper  read  before  the  Amerioan  Anodatloa  ftir  the  AdTanoeoMDfc  of  Bdaoation,  on  tint 
laili  of  Aognift,  1860,  at  Detroit,  Miehigan. 
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Among  us  of  late  years,  that  they  have  already  been  estimated  to  this 
body,  as  ttoo  miUiorUj  or  more  than  one  half  of  our  entire  population ; 
while  those  in  attendance  on  the  various  public  schools  in  the  United 
States  number  one  million  eight  hundred  thousand  scholars  or  less. 
This  fact  once  legitimately  and  incontestably  brought  before  the 
friends  of  popular  education,  the  search  after  a  remedy  must  sooner 
or  later  be  commenced.  What  shall  that  remedy  be^  arid  tohence 
emanate? 

At  the  very  outset  we  find  ourselves  obliged  to  investigate  the 
power  and  duty  of  the  State  as  the  remedial  agent ;  for  individual 
effort,  however  lavish  in  endowment,  or  eloquent  in  persuasive  words, 
has  no  positive  right  to  enforce  or  compel  to  good  works. 

Were  the  one  million  eight  hundred  thousand  scholars  of  the  na- 
tion this  day  to  desert  the  public  schools,  so  munificently  endowed 
and  sustained,  no  authority  beyond  the  parental  could  fill  again 
their  vacant  halls,  unless  it  were  lodged  in  the  supreme  power  of 
the  State. 

Has  the  State  such  authority,  in  case  the  parental  influence  should 
oppose  itself  to  our  system  of  public  education,  and  unite  thus  to 
withhold  the  children  from  her  schools  ? 

If  she  possesses  it  in  reference  to  such  a  supposed  exigency  as  this, 
does  she  not  possess  it  in  reference  to  that  important  majority  of 
youth,  who  never  enter  the  school-room,  and  whose  only  education  is 
that  which  ripens  them  into  vagrants  and  criminals? 

If  she  is  clothed  with  this  power,  should  she  not  exercise  it?  These 
are  the  inquiries  we  humbly  present  for  investigation ;  and,  in  doing  so, 
we  venture  to  ofier  a  few  thoughts  in  support  of  an  affirmative  reply 
to  these  latter  questions.  * 

History  reveals  to  us  the  fact,  that  those  nations  who  have  enjoyed 
the  most  brilliant  career,  and  extended  a  victorious  standard  over  the 
/argest  area  of  territory,  have  each,  in  the  lime  of  their  prosperity, 
ordained  and  enforced,  according  to  their  own  notions  of  the  subject, 
a  system  of  education  for  their  youth.  And  this  system,  when  exam- 
ined, will  be  found,  so  far  as  they  could  make  it,  decidedly  promotive 
of  those  objects  in  which  they  supposed  their  national  excellence  to 
consist.  Or,  in  other  words,  they  appreciated  and  prized  the  merits 
of  their  government,  and  sou^t  to  preserve  and  prolong  the  safety  of 
the  State  through  the  education  of  their  youth. 

These  systems  comported  with  the  spirit  and  genius  of  the  people, 
and  were  invariably  adapted  to  the  production  and  advancement  of 
that  particular  end  or  object,  which  such  nation  had  set  up  as  its 
dhief  glory. 
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Hie  first  insUnoe  of  tiiis  fi>nn  of  education  we  find  in  the  histoiy 
of  the  children  of  Israel,  after  they  had  escaped  from  their  house  of 
bondage,  and  the  Theocracy  had  been  established  over  them  with  all 
its  solemnities  of  fire  and  smoke.  He  who  made  a  covenant  with 
them  in  Horeb,  here  taught  ihem  that  there  was  but  one  God,  that  it 
was  He  who  had  brought  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  that 
they  diould  love,  with  all  their  heart,  and  with  all  their  soul,  and 
with  all  their  might.  Him  who  was  the  great  first  cause  and  the  only 
proper  object  of  human  worship.  He  had  consented  to  become  their 
great  Head  and  Lawgiver,  and,  descending  into  '*  the  Holy  of  Holies," 
revealed  himself  through  the  brilliant  Shekinah  to  the  ambassador 
of  the  people.  Nor  was  He  satisfied  with  this  one  command  of  direc' 
Hon^  by  which  He  sought  to  lift  the  heart  of  the  nation  toward  him- 
self, in  holy  love  and  worship ;  for  He  issued  another  of  prohibition^ 
saying,  **  Thou  shalt  not  make  thee  any  graven  image,  or  any  like- 
ness of  anything  that  is  in  the  heaven  above,  or  that  is  in  the  earth 
beneath,  or  that  is  in  the  waters  under  the  earth;  thou  shalt  not 
bow  down  thyself  to  them,  nor  serve  them  ;  for  I,  the  Lord  thy  Ood, 
am  a  jealous  (}od,  visiting  the  iniquity  of  the  fathers  upon  the  chil- 
dren unto  the  third  and  fourth  generations  of  them  that  hate  me,  and 
shewing  mercy  unto  thousands  of  them  that  love  me,  and  keep  my 
commandments. " 

The  great  end  aimed  at  in  her  government  was  the  worship  of  the 
true  God,  and  these  stem  prohibitions  of  idolatry  were  enforced 
because  that  aimed  directly  at  the  overthrow  of  the  theocracy,  and 
undermined  those  great  moral  foundations  on  which  it  was  based. 
The  end  of  this  government,  therefore,  was  to  be  preserved  by  lawSy 
and  they  were  to  be  enforced  both  by  promises  and  threatenings,  by 
blessings  on  those  who  loved,  and  curses  on  those  who  hated  the 
great  Head  and  Ruler  of  this  people,  who  had  made  the  Lord  both 
their  God  and  their  King.  It  was  with  the  same  view,  that  the 
various  heads  of  their  tribes  and  families  were  enjoined  by  those 
solemn  words,  which  furnished  in  brief  a  prescribed  course  of  educa- 
tion for  their  youth  :  these  words  which  I  "  command  thee  this  day 
shall  be  in  thine  heart,  and  thou  shalt  teach  them  diligently  unto 
thy  children,  and  shalt  talk  of  them,  when  thou  sittest  in  thine  house, 
and  when  thou  walkest  by  the  way,  and  when  thou  liest  down,  and 
when  thou  risest  up ;  and  thou  shalt  bind  them  for  a  sign  upon  thine 
hand,  and  they  shall  be  as  frontlets  between  thine  eyes ;  and  thou 
shalt  write  them  upon  the  ^sts  of  thy  house  and  on  thy  gates." 

Yet  with  all  these  newly-born  laws  and  precepts,  with  the  presence 
and  voice  of  the  Lord  to  enforce  them,  how  soon  after  this  system 
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of  education  thus  pxesoribed  was  forgotten  and  overlooked,  did  the 
evils,  against  which  these  laws  were  enacted,  ponr  in  upon  this  people 
as  a  flood ! 

How  soon  were  these  barriers  of  freedom,  and  a  pure  religion, 
broken  down,  their  own  high  privileges  taken  away,  and  even  their 
"  holy  and  beautiful  house  where  [their]  fathers  praised  [the  Lord], 
burned  up  with  fire,  and  all  their  pleasant  things  laid  waste  "  I 

But  to  drop  further  down  in  the  tide  of  the  world's  life,  let  us 
look  for  a  moment  at  Greece,  that  mother  of  all  beauty,  and  hive  of 
those  ever  busy  id^is  which  still  perplex  the  disputatious  students 
of  her  philosophy.  She  first  trained  her  youths  to  those  three 
great  staple  studies  of  our  own  time  embraced  under  the  general 
name  of  Grammars,  but  which  we  style,  ^^  Reading^  Writing  and 
Arithmetic" 

Next,  they  afforded  them  that  accomplishment  in  their  simple 
music,  which,  though  not  of  the  learned  kind  of  later  centuries,  still 
found  its  way  in  tender  measures  to  the  heart  Then  followed  a 
two  years'  drill  in  gymnastics,  closing  with  wrestling  in  the  Palastra, 
while  among  them  all  was  mingled  appropriate  attention  to  the  fam- 
ily sacrifices  and  religious  festivals.  After  this,  a  service  of  the 
State,  in  some  military  capadity,  was  required ;  then  travel  abroad, 
which  in  that  period  afforded  the  best  opportunity  of  learning  the 
wisdom  of  other  nations,  as  observed  in  their  life,  laws  and  customs ; 
and,  finally,  the  fully  developed  Greek  was  introduced  into  the 
Senate  or  Assembly,  to  command  by  his  opinions,  delivered  in  a 
manly  and  elegant  style,  the  attention  of  senators,  and  the  admiration 
of  the  people. 

What  Greece  sought  above  all  else  was  that  glory  which  springs 
from  the  realization  of  the  beautiful,  whether  in  thought  or  deed. 
She  endeavored,  therefore,  so  harmoniously  to  educate  her  sons  in 
every  faculty,  both  of  mind  and  body,  that  a  strong  ambition,  arous- 
ing and  directing  their  cultivated  powers,  would  early  send  them  forth 
to  achieve  this  glory,  whether  they  won  it  by  the  sword  of  battle,  the 
YQa<ini  [graphis]  of  the  painter,  the  sculptor's  chisel,  or  the  philoso- 
pher's style. 

Youth  so  educated,  and  incited  to  great  deeds  by  all  the  inspiring 
influences  that  filled  this  lovely  land,  made  haste  to  enter  those  fields 
of  imaginative  beauty,  which  then,  like  an  unexplored  continent, 
stretched  themselves  afar  on  every  side.  ^ 

Like  the  hopeful  Columbus  of  a  later'era,  in  his  pursuit  of  the 
Indies,  laden  a^  he  believed  with  golden  spoil,  they  went  fi)rth  confi- 
dently, braving  all  privation  and  danger,  and  labored  on,  until  the 
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Goda  bleesed  their  efforts  and  permitted  them  to  retam  and  otst  some 
proud  triumph  of  art  or  gemos  into  the  free  lap  of  thiur  mother  land. 

Sparta,  also,  kept  in  yiew  this  prindple  of  perpetuating  the  strength 
of  the  State  by  the  education  of  her  youth. 

Hus  duty  was  deemed  of  such  great  importance  as  to  be  committed 
only  to  those  who  were  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  highest  dignities  of 
tiie  republia  The  system  they  pursued,  for  seyerity  of  discipline  and 
protracted  development,  has  never  been  surpassed.  Not  even  after 
they  had  acquired  the  ordinary  branches  of  education  (which  were 
more  numerous  than  those  of  Greece),  were  they  left  to  be  masters  of 
their  own  actions.  Then  it  was  they  were  subjected  to  the  most  vig* 
wous  restraints,  the  object  of  it  bdng  to  inure  both  the  spirit  and 
body  to  the  severest  privations  and  perils.  Lycurgus,  having  estab- 
lished his  mised  government  of  monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  democracy, 
80U|^t  to  consolidate  the  Spartan  <utiiais<  into  one  warlike  brother* 
hood ;  and  Uus  he  endeavored  to  accomplish  by  banishing  all  social 
distinotionB,  exoq>t  such  as  were  the  fruits  of  personal  bravery,  and 
training  every  youth  into  a  soldier,  obedient,  enduring,  adroit,  and 
courageous  unto  death. 

The  public  tables,  at  which  all  ate  in  common,  were  converted  into 
schools  of  wisdom,  where  the  old  recited  their  exploits,  and  boasted 
of  their  powers  to  the  young.  Military  discipline  was  daily  and 
hourly  enforced  on  diflferent  bodies  or  companies  of  youth ;  severe 
exercises  and  privations  were  seldom  or  never  relaxed ;  and  the  city 
was  continually  made  to  resemble  the  armed  camp  of  war,  rather  than 
the  peaceful  home  of  contented  labor.  Capacity  for  war  and  military 
renown  constituted  the  great  good  aimed  at  by  this  rigorous  nation, 
and  they  diligently,  laboriously,  and  cruelly  disciplined  and  educated 
th^  youth  toward  the  attainment  of  that  end. 

Bome  looked  back  to  Greece,  her  charming  model  and  mistress, 
and,  copying  from  her  in  many  respects,  originated  in  the  West  her 
own  peculiar  institutions  of  government  and  education,  and  infused 
into  them  all  the  fire  of  her  fervid  genius. 

She  modelled  after  both  Athens  and  Sparta,  seeking  to  incorporate 
into  herself  all  advantages  derivable  firom  either.  She  was  fascbated 
by  the  wisdom  and  polish  of  Athens,  but  she  craved  the  soldier^like 
traits  of  Sparta.  By  combining  the  peculiar  possessions  of  each  with 
that  native  strength,  of  which  she  was  already  conscious,  she  a^ired 
to  a  government  that  should  yet  danle  and  conquer  the  world.  She 
early  received  the  Grecian  schoolmasters,  who  wandered  forth  the 
first  pedagogues  of  the  world ;  and  for  some  she  built  her  schools, 
while  to  others  she  threw  open  several  temples  on  her  hill-side, 
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and,  anmindful  of  their  ancient  deities,  dedicated  them  afresh  to  the 
diarms  of  poetry  and  philosophy.  Her  children  were  early  taught  to 
look  upon  that  ancient  bronzed  statue  of  their  foster-mother,  still 
standing  in  the  Koman  capitol,  as  typical  of  the  spirit  that  lived  in 
Roman  blood,  and  thence  to  the  culture  of  the  Forum,  whence  their 
honor  was  to  proceed.  Cicero  tell  us  that  the  very  boys  learned  the 
laws  of  the  twelve  tables  by  heart,  and  indulged  in  the  discussions  of 
the  Moot  Court  even  to  a  greater  and  more  minute  extent  than  is  prac- 
tised by  the  law  students  of  our  day.  At  the  age  of  seventeen,  the 
Roman  lad  put  on  the  manly  gown,  and  was  introduced,  with  solemn 
ceremony,  into  the  Forum.  At  once  he  commenced  the  study  of  plead- 
ing, with  its  round  of  varied  lore,  no  matter  whether  he  was  destined  for 
the  law  or  the  camp.  Almost  every  Roman  captain  was  a  good  speaker, 
and  almost  every  orator  had  seen  some  service  in  the  field.  But  he 
who  was  particularly  designed  for  the  practice  of  eloquence,  after 
having  been  furnished  with  a  knowledge  of  all  the  liberal  arts,  was 
then  placed  under  the  most  celebrated  orator  and  rhetorician  of  the 
day,  whose  high  duty  it  became  to  impart  the  last  polishing  hand  in 
the  formation  of  the  Roman  citizen.  Say  what  we  will  of  them,  there 
is  a  moral  grandeur  almost  approaching  sublimity  in  these  old  Roman 
institutions,  which,  like  their  venerable  and  massive  walls,  yet  live  to 
show  the  might  and  power  of  the  people  who  created  them. 

In  the  **  carpus  juris  civilis  "  Rome  sUll  lives,  and  is  daily  realiz- 
ing that  eternal  existence  which  her  poets  and  orators  once  so  proudly 
claimed  for  her,  notwithstanding  silence  reigns  to-day  in  her  Forum, 
and  a  few  shattered  columns  still  tremblingly  stand  as  the  only  sur- 
viving monuments  of  its  ancient  glory.  With  her  all  the  delights  of 
scholarship  and"  the  graces  of  oratory  were  sought  after  ;  but  it  was 
to  adorn  the  patriot  and  representative  of  Roman  greatness,  whether 
he  contended  in  the  forum,  or  struggled  in  the  field. 

Believing  as  they  did  that  their  institutions  were  the  best  that  man 
had  yet  secured  for  himself,  they  made  the  service  of  their  country 
the  first  and  great  end  of  life,  as  we  learn  from  all  those  thrilling 
incidents  of  Roman  story  which  still  enchain  both  the  beardless  stu- 
dent and  the  gray-haired  antiquarian. 

Could  the  refining  and  conservating  influence  of  the  Christian 
religion,  with  all  its  pure  precepts,  have  only  descended  upon,  and 
been  accepted  by,  her  people,  when  the  foundations  of  Roman  great- 
ness were  laid,  so  that  her  dross  might  have  been  purged  away  by 
lifting  up  the  great  Roman  heart  from  an  earth-bom  and  corrupting 
mythology  to  the  worship  of  the  true  God,  who  can  deny  but  that  the 
massive  institutions  of  this  <*  Niobe  of  nations,"  after  regenerating 
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Europe,  would  still  have  stood,  like  her  firowning  PantheoD,  the  ^017 
•ad  wonder  of  the  world? 

llie  earlj  Peraiaiis,  be&re  the  dajs  when  luxury  had  made  its 
destrootive  inroads  upon  them,  although  then  of  soft  and  effeminate 
manners,  had  some  wholesome  regulations  of  their  youth.  Ab  they 
regarded  yalor  and  truthfulness  of  the  first  importanoe  to  a  nation, 
Ihey  required  thdr  children  to  be  educated  into  the  same  yiews. 

The  principal  course  of  instruction  pursued  in  reference  to  them, 
was  an  acquaintance  with  their  own  literature  as  well  as  that  of  other 
nations,  riding  on  horseback,  shooting  the  bow,  and  learning  to  speak 
the  truths  Lying  they  considered  the  most  disgraceful  action  in  the 
world ;  next  to  that,  they  abhorred  getting  into  debt ;  as  they  held 
(legitimately  enou^)  that  all  debtors,  sooner  or  Liter,  must  necessa- 
rily become  liars ;  — precepts  urtiich  it  were  well  modem  civiliiation 
enforced  with  the  same  seyerity. 

Tyranny,  both  ancient  and  modem,  long  since  learned  that  the 
sources  and  ^rings  of  her  power  lay  in  the  rising  youth;  and  she 
accordingly  adopted  her  own  schemes  of  education  with  reference  to 
lis  presorration. 

She  educates,  not  in  advance  toward  lig^t  and  troth,  but  backwards 
into  darkness  and  superstition.  Thb  is  the  mental  condition  she  aims 
at  for  the  minnon  of  her  people,  knowing  that  such  condition  permits, 
with  much  less  reeistance  than  any  other,  the  riveting  of  their  chains, 
and  the  easier  obscuring  of  freedom's  lamp.  Giviliied  society  now 
contains  more  than  one  instance  of  this  mode  of  education,  crael  and 
degrading  as  it  is  in  its  crushing  effects  upon  the  masses.  Modem 
Europe  enlarges  her  armies  and  multiplies  her  batteries,  but  she 
expends  comparatively  none  of  her  treasure  in  popular  education. 
Her  casernes  stand  on  every  street,  but  the  free  school,  as  we  under^ 
stand  it,  has  yet  to  be  founded  in  her  dties  and  villages.  Even  the 
rustic  of  England  is  to-day  the  same  rough,  unlettered,  ale-drinking, 
tap-room  hero,  that  he  was  in  the  days  of  Shakspeare.  With  them 
the  cannon  is  still  the  all-potent  argument ;  and  t|iough  this  principle 
of  action  is  worthy  only  the  scornful  condemnation  of  every  enlight- 
ened mind,  it  still  bears  along  with  it  a  lesson  of  wisdom  for  the  race. 
But,  looking  back  from  our  stand-point  at  these  nations  to  whom  we 
have  reforred,  we  find  a  worid-wide  difoence  betweeen  them  and 
ourselves. 

Sparta  was,  after  all,  an  elaborate  communism,  destractive  of  indi- 
vidual rights,  degrading  even  the  marriage  and  parental  relations, 
and,  excepting  the  glorious  example  of  **  the  three  hundred  "  at  Tber- 
mopylsD,  she  has  bestowed  very  little  of  real  value  upon  the  race. 
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PUto,  with  all  his  reach  of  intellectaal  might,  is  in  his  model 
repablio  likewise  led  into  commnnism ;  and  both  in  Grreeee  and  Borne 
man  could  rise  no  higher  than  to  a  citixenship  in  the  State.  As  a 
political  being  he  had  here  reached  the  acm^  of  his  existence,  and 
here  he  rested ;  while  in  those  more  modem  nations,  over  which 
tyranny  sways  her  iron  sceptre,  the  man  has  no  rights  except  sach  as 
he  snatches  from  the  throne  with  a  bloody  hand,  and  is  willing  to 
maintain  at  any  and  every  cost.  If  the  throne  is  perilled  by  an 
effort  to  reconquer  these  rights  from  him,  he  may  possibly  be  per- 
mitted to  retain  them.  But  if  the  goYcmment  is  strong-handed,  they 
are  very  apt  to  be  forced  away  from  his  grasp  before  they  have  even 
yielded  him  their  first  fruits. 

Citizenship  in  this  republic  of  ours  differs  widely  frt>m  that  of  the 
republic  of  old,  and  principally  in  this,  that  so  &r  frt>m  its  being  the 
END  of  privilege,  it  is  but  the  means  to  attain  an  end  yet  higher  and 
nobler.  The  enthronement  of  certain  blood,  or  the  establishment  of  a 
party  in  power,  is  not,  nor  should  it  ever  be,  the  end  of  government, 
no  matter  how  loudly  kings  and  partisans  may  so  declare.  We  of 
this  age  ought  no  longer  to  contemplate  man  in  the  dim  light  of  those 
ancient  philosophies  which  limit  his  career  to  earth  and  a  high  place 
in  her  government,  but  as  something  above  and  beyond  all  place. 
Though  his  life's  seed  may  be  planted  here,  it  is  nevertheless 
appointed  to  an  endless  bloom  hereafter,  far  beyond  the  utmost  verge 
of  this  small  world  which  has  so  long  bounded  the  view  of  the  race 
and  her  wisest  philosophers. 

Instead  of  those  political  ethics  dreamed  out  by  the  speculative 
mind  of  Greece,  and  which  were,  in  &ct,  but  unaided  Beaaon's  first 
tottering  steps  towards  truth,  we  of  this  republic  have  happily 
adopted  those  which  were  handed  down  to  man  from  the  skies,  and 
which  are  endowed  with  power  to  regenerate  the  world,  if  it  would 
only  consent  to  put  them  into  peaceful  and  universal  operation. 

The  germ  of  this  regenerating  political  influence  lies  in  the  simple 
teachings  of  the  New  Testament,  and  free  governments  are  but  slow 
and  successive  advances  towards  that  brilliant  goal  which  it  steadily 
holds  out  to  the  human  race.  Our  government  is  one  of  institutitms  i 
that  is,  of  rights  wrested  from  despotism  by  the  strong  arm  of  free- 
dom, and  constitutionally  consecrated  to  her  children ;  and  its  end  is 
not  only  the  secure  establishment  of  self-government  in  the  world,  but 
the  ever-progressive  development  of  the  individual.  The  struggle 
after  such  an  end  differs  totally  from  the  aims  and  purposes  of  those 
effete  governments  now  left  to  us  only  in  the  pages  of  history. 

We,  as  a  nation,  have  gleaned  from  the  long  centuries  past,  those 
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ndUe  trophies  idiioh  were  gathered  in  the  saooessive  and  bloody  har- 
Tests  of  Freedom,  and  have  laid  them  among  oar  foondation-stonea, 
or  instaUed  them  as  sostaining  oolomns  in  our  national  edifice.  Tkttt 
idiidi  we  have  is  fitr  from  bdng  all  oar  own  adiieying.  It  was 
battled  fbr,  in  some  ferm  or  other,  far  back  in  die  ages  of  the 
world,  and  beyond  our  seas,  and  when  as  yet  freedom,  like  the  giant 
of  old,  lay  bonnd  with  a  hondred  chains  beneath  the  smoking  moon- 
tain  of  despotio  power. 

Bat  those  ohiuns  have  been  breaking,  one  after  another,  and  the 
eartii  has  often  been  made,  and  will  yet  again  and  again  be  made, 
to  tremble  with  the  straggles  of  this  giant  rising  ap  to  yictory. 

The  eariy  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  more  modem  nations  of  the 
Teatonio  race,  and  especially  the  soldiers  of  Protestant  freedom  in 
continental  Earope,  have  one  and  all  contribated  to  oar  rich  posses- 
sions. Each  has  its  representative  gift, — some  right  or  privilege, 
wrested,  often  at  the  expense  of  liib  and  troasore,  from  the  iron 
hand  of  power. 

They  had  not  these  treasare-hoases  of  institated  rights, — these 
spoUa  qpvna,  gathered  by  our  fiithers  from  the  far-reaching  common 
law  of  our  common  humanity,  as  it  has  straggled  out,  centaiy  after 
eentary,  frt>m  that  ancient  darkness  into  the  new  and  golden  dawn 
of  a  Christian  ciyilisation.  They  fell  far,  very  far  short  of  the  point 
we  now  occupy,  thou^  they  took  steps  thitherward ;  and  in  tender 
and  holy  sympathy  with  those  who  were  yet  to  follow,  reared  the 
monuments  of  their  slow  advance  along  the  highway  of  nations. 

But  we  have  no  right  to  accept  these  precious  gifts,  purchased  at 
such  incalculable  cost  by  freedom's  ancestry,  merely  that  we  may  sit 
down  idly  for  their  enjoyment,  no  more  than  the  ftither,  who,  having 
taught  his  son  to  feed  and  warm  himself,  has  the  right  here  to  limit 
his  education.  A  grand  but  solemn  experiment  has  been  transmitted 
down  through  these  apostles  of  liberty,  and  committed  into  our  hands; 
the  naked  experiment  of  man  in  the  full  possession  of  freedom  to 
goctrn  Mtns^! 

The  solution  of  this  problem,  and  the  testmg  of  his  capacity  for 
the  still  higher  development  of  his  being,  in  its  relations  with  Chris- 
tian fi^edom,  is  now  going  forward.  It  is  here,  where  we  stand 
to-day ;  these  are  the  heights  to  which  we  have  been  lifted  by  those 
who  have  gone  before  us.  We  have  reared  our  temple  in  this  new 
world,  far  from  the  influences  of  those  grim  and  hoary  agencies  which 
yet  enslave  the  mind  in  the  old,  and  we  have  appointed  Intelligence 
and  Virtue  as  its  two  chief  comer-stones.  Around  its  columns  we 
have  carved  the  past  histoiy  of  freedom,  as  the  stoiy  of  one  of  its 
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enemies  is  emblazoned  on  that  graceful  column  in  the  Place  Yen- 
dome.  Our  aim  is  to  make  still  greater  advances  as  a  nation  in 
developing  the  power  and  majesty  of  that  Christian  freedom  in  which 
we  live,  and  in  firmly  securing  its  foundations  on  the  earth  against 
both  the  shocks  of  despotism  from  abroad,  and  those  which  spring 
from  the  stormy  passions  of  the  people  at  home.  The  American  citi- 
zen who  appreciates  his  high  privileges,  and  is  willing  to  prove  him- 
self worthy  of  them,  should  assume  the  garb  of  those  who  essayed  to 
rebuild  the  shattered  temple  of  Jerusalem,  armed  both  for  labor  and 
defensive  war.  He  should  go  forth  hopefully,  prepared  with  his 
brethren  to  give  the  cause  he  professes  to  serve  such  an  onward 
impulse  as  the  united  strength  of  this  century's  noblest  purposes  can 
command.  He  should  press  forward  fearlessly,  animated  with  a  strong 
£iith  that  the  day  may  yet  come  when  all  nations  shall  bathe  in  the 
renovating  fountain  of  freedom ;  and  the  harmonious  chimings  of 
free  and  Christian  institutions  shall  constitute  the  one  glad  anthem 
of  a  globe  rescued  by  her  spirit  and  consecrated  to  her  praise. 

This  being  the  acknowledged  end  of  our  government,  it  follows  that 
it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  this  State  also,  not  only  to  secure  our 
present  acquisitions,  but  also  to  promote  and  attain  that  end  by  all 
means  that  do  not  absolutely  encroach  upon  the  constitutional  liberty 
of  the  citizen. 

Former  nations,  as  we  have  seen,  invariably  claimed  this  right  for 
themselves,  and  labored  for  what  they  conceived  to  be  the  Staters 
best  interest  and  her  highest  glory  ;  and  the  inquiry  with  us  is,  Has 
'*the  State,"  under  its  constitution,  absolutely  conceded  away  this 
right  to  the  citizen,  or  is  it  still  inherent  in  herself?  Has  she  not 
simply  delegated  to  him  the  exercise  of  it  in  such  manner,  that  when 
he  neglects  or  &ils  to  discharge  his  obligations  in  this  respect,  she  may 
at  once  reinvest  herself  with  the  right,  and  assume  its  duties  for  and 
on  his  behalf? 

The  right  of  property  implies  not  only  the  right  of  possession  and 
enjoyment,  but  of  protection  and  transmission ;  nor  can  there  be  a 
denial  or  divorce  of  these  latter  rights  from  the  former,  without  doing 
violence  to  that  conscious  sense  of  justice  which  is  lodged  in  every 
breast. 

The  shepherd  on  the  mountain-side,  and  the  cottager  in  the 
vale,  the  noble  on  his  broad  domain,  and  the  tradesman  in  the  mart, 
all  enjoy  this  undisputed  right  of  protecting  and  transmitting  their 
possessions  to  those  who  come  after  them.  Nor  is  this  an  ordinary 
privilege  merely ;  it  is  recognized  as  one  of  those  absolute  rights 
which  enters  into  the  very  foundation  of  every  free  state,  and  which 
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cannot  be  taken  away  without  a  straggle  and  a  protest  from  modern 
liberty. 

A  right  so  oonfidently  olaimed,  then,  by  the  individaal,  should  in 
justice  be  conceded  to  the  State ;  for  it  were  contrary  to  the  very 
first  principles  of  justice  to  hold,  that  a  State  which,  after  much  trib- 
ulation, had  achieved  her  liberty,  and  proved  herself  a  worthy  member 
of  the  iamily  of  nations,  should  be  denied  that  right  of  self-preserva- 
tion and  perpetuity,  which  is  freely  accorded  to  the  humblest  of  her 
oitisens. 

**  Salus  populi,  suprema  lex,**  was  the  form  in  which  this  right  of 
the  State  was  first  announced,  and  this  has  been  conceded  sound  law, 
in  more  than  one  instance,  since  it  was  first  propounded.  It  has  been 
the  battle-cry  through  many  bloody  revolutions,  nor  will  it  be  denied 
in  our  day. 

Seneca,  also,  expressed  the  same  idea  in  a  somewhat  different  form, 
when  he  said,  **  Servare  civeSy  major  est  virtus  patrim  patri ; "  but 
Webster,  the  great  expositor  of  our  institutions,  looking  higher,  and 
far  beyond  the  mere  life  of  the  citizen,  told  us  this  great  truth  in 
words  of  classic  strength  and  clearness,  when  he  said,  **  The  first 
chject  of  a  free  people  is  the  preservation  of  their  liberty  !  '* 

This  is  a  pregnant  sentence,  and  has  all  the  force  of  a  precept,  were 
it  necessary  so  to  interpret  it.  It  means  not  only  to  assert  the  right 
of  the  State  as  we  have  expressed  it,  but  also  to  declare  it  as  her 
highest  and  holiest  duty  to  preserve  and  transmit  her  liberty  to  future 
generations. 

It  is  mandatory,  and  sounds  like  one  of  those  strong  precepts  from 
the  ancient  prophets,  which  still  startle  the  consciences  of  men. 

It  will  not  do  (for  the  reason  that  it  is  not  safe,  if  for  no  other) 
for  those  who  live  under  a  popular  form  of  government,  to  say,  **  Let 
us  care  only  for  the  things  of  to-day,  the  morrow  will  take  care  of 
itself." 

Despotism,  tiger-like,  yet  crouches  in  the  mouth  of  his  gloomy 
cavern,  ready  at  any  moment  to  spring  forth  and  crush  out  every  new 
development  of  freedom,  especially  if  it  is  observed  to  be  exposed  and 
without  adequate  defence.  For  Americans  thus  to  live,  were  to  retro- 
grade, to  betray,  rather  than  promote,  the  well  being  of  the  State.  The 
march  of  the  true  disciple  towards  the  sun-crowned  heights  of  human 
freedom  is>.like  that  of  the  Christian,  a  constant  strife, — a  battle,  a 
contention  with  principalities  and  powers,  a  forgetting  of  those  things 
which  are  behind,  and  a  looking  and  pressing  forward  to  those  that 
are  before.    On  one  side  of  his  banner  he  should  write  that  stirring 
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monition,  "Nulla  vestigia  retrorsum;**  and  on  the  other  in  letters 
worthy  of  that  word  of  higher  resolve,  "Ezcdsior." 

There  is  in  the  affiiirs  of  every  State  a  mighty  nuhing  tide  anwardy 
like  the  inevitable  stream  of  death,  and  onward  that  State  m«st  go. 
If  prepared  and  ready  to  avail  herself  of  the  eorrents  and  the  breeze, 
and  the  right  genins  sits  at  the  helm,  her  advance  is  one  of  prosper* 
ity  ;  bat  if  the  contrary  is  her  condition,  then  she  is  soon  drawn  into 
the  eddy,  and  whirled  about  by  wind  and  tempest,  until  ere  long  she 
plunges  into  the  jaws  of  a  certain  destruction.  Who  and  where,  then, 
is  the  citizen  so  dull  and  so  indifferent  to  the  welfare  of  his  native 
land  and  race,  as  to  feel  that  these  splendid  States  of  instituted  and 
free  government  are  not  worth  preserving  7  We,  as  a  people,  free 
and  secure  as  we  feel  ourselves  to  be,  have  no  talismanic  charm  that 
protects  us  from  being  overthrown ;  for  we  know  that  the  freer  the 
government  the  greater  and  more  numerous  are  its  perils. 

Yet,  if  we  pursue  the  proper  course,  and  are  influenced  by  the  right 
motives,  we  can  make  these  institutions  of  ours  strong  as  the  rooky 
barriers  of  ocean,  and  capable  of  rolling  harmlessly  baok  the  wildest 
waves  of  popular  commotion. 

But,  disregarding  these  motives,  we  can  so  loosen  and  weak^,  if  we 
will,  the  cohesive  strength  of  this  great  structure,  that  those  same 
waves  shall  ere  long  wash  down  our  altars,  and  bury  all  trace  of  our 
once  holy  worship  beneath  their  sandy  mantle. 

How,  then,  is  this  liberty  of  ours,  which  we  see  every  day  exposed 
more  and  more  to  peril,  even  from  hands  that  should  carry  its  weapons 
of  defence,  —  how  is  it  to  be  preserved  and  perpetuated  ?  We  have 
an  abiding  confidence  in  God,  that,  if  wa  show  ourselves  worthy  of  it, 
he  will  preserve  it  both  to  us  and  our  children's  children. 

If  He  has,  indeed,  appointed  this  continent  as  the  scene  of  man's 
political  r^eneration  and  escape  from  the  oppression  of  the  old  world, 
He  will  take  it  into  his  keeping,  and  by  his  good  providence  preserve 
it  for  the  ages  to  come.  But  this  providential  care  implies  effort  on 
our  part,  and  a  readiness  to  execute  his  will,  as  He  manifests  it  from 
time  to  time. 

Foremost  among  those  agencies  which  He  prizes  above  all  else,  and 
which  his  providence  clearly  indicates  as  both  desirable  and  necessary 
for  the  race,  are  the  cultivation  of  virtue  and  the  diffusion  of  knowl- 
edge. Nor  will  any  one  deny  that  the  most  essential  safeguard  of  a 
free  State  is  the  liberal  education  of  her  youth.  Not  that  education 
which  merely  implies  intelligence, — for  Prussia  is  educated,  yet  her 
sons  have  yet  to  taste  the  purest  and  best  delights  of  a  free  State,  — 
but  I  mean  that  broad  and  thorough  culture  which  takes  into  its 
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ioope  of  instraolion  the  whole  facnltieB  of  the  man,  develops  and 
directs  them  in  such  manner  as  eDamors  him  of  liberty,  oonatitntes 
him  her  devoted  disciple,  attaches  him  and  all  his  powers  to  her  ser- 
vice, and  makes  him  even  more  eager  fer  the  perpetoitj  of  the  StatOi 
than  were  his  ancestors  before  him. 

This  sort  of  cnltnre,  and  this  alone,  will  secore  this  result.  It  im- 
plies, not  only  an  intellectoal,  but  a  moral  cnltnre,  such  as  makes  the 
man  acquainted,  not  only  with  his  dnties  towards  his  fellow-man,  bnt 
informs  him  also  of  his  relations  to  that  Ck>d,  irom  whom  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  government  have  been  derived,  as  well  as  the  roles  which 
subject  him  to  its  sway. 

A  snpeificial  education  is  the  very  bane  and  curse  of  a  self-governed 
State,  and  modem  developments  seem  to  indiicate  that  this  has  already 
become  an  impending  calamity  with  us.  Our  universities,  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  Europe,  or  with  what  the  universities  of  a  free 
republic  should  be,  are  but  grammar  schools,  and  fields  of  preparation 
for  what  should  come  thereafter. 

In  most  of  our  colleges  the  dose  of  the  senior  year  completes  the 
education  of  the  man,  and  he  is  then  turned  out  as  a  teacher  and  man 
of  opinion  among  those  with  whom  he  dwells.  With  a  few  unsettled 
ideas  on  morals  and  religion  (the  most  important  of  all  subjects), 
gleaned  for  the  most  part  from  the  barren  fields  of  natural  theology ; 
a  smattering  of  the  sciences,  which  in  his  hands  exposes  them  to  a 
shamefiil  perversion  and  prostitution  of  the  truth,  instead  of  render- 
ing them  great  coadjutors  in  its  advancement ;  and,  with  a  mere 
school-boy  acquaintance  with  the  classics,  he  arrogates  to  himself  the 
wisdom  and  infallibility  of  the  philosopher.  Tet  his  education  is,  in 
fact,  only  the  acquisition  of  that  "  little  knowledge,"  which  the  poet 
wisely  classifies  among  the  most  "  dangerous"  of  possessions. 

Hence  superficiality  in  all  scholarly  attainments  is  becoming,  if  it 
has  not  already  become,  one  of  the  striking  characteristics  of  this 
country.  The  first  firuits  of  our  more  modem,  steam-driving,  ten-hour 
systems  of  education  are  beginning  to  appear  in  an  avowed  and  wide- 
spreading  scepticism,  both  in  reference  to  religion  and  political  lib- 
erty ;  in  those  spiritual  humbug  manifestations,  which  await  only  the 
electric  spark  of  trae  science  to  vanish  into  thin  air ;  in  the  recent 
mode  of  making  leaming  easy  by  inducting  a  pupil  into  a  score  of 
different  languages  and  sciences,  in  as  many  different  lessons ;  in  the 
degrading  and  barbarous  rites  and  practices  of  Mormonism,  which 
already  stain  our  territory;  in  a  misguided  and  unheroic  crasade 
after  what  is  styled  ''Woman's  Eights^*  but  what,  if  tmthfhlly  desig- 
nated, should  be  named,  <*  Woman's  Wrongs ; "  in  the  hundred,  and 
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thousand  adyocates  of  wild  agrarianism,  with  its  oontempt  of  both 
law  and  religion,  and  its  utter  disregard  of  those  sacred  bonds  which 
in  the  married  and  parental  relation  afford  to  society  its  greatest 
security;  and  in  that  rampant  spirit  of  selfish  gratification  which 
seems  to  be  unloosening  the  very  bonds  that  hold  us  together  as  a 
community.  I  can  trace  these  fearful  evils  to  no  cause  so  readily  as 
the  one  I  have  named ;  yet,  if  this  state  of  superficial  cultivation  is  to 
exist  anywhere,  it  should  not  be  found  in  the  United  States ;  for  no- 
where else  has  there  been  such  ample  provision  for  popular  education 
as  with  us. 

There  seems  to  have  been  early  lodged  in  the  genius  of  American 
institutions  a  decided  tendency  toward  educational  establishments. 
The  early  pilgrims  founded  first  the  church,  then  the  grammar-school, 
and  aflcr  that  the  colleges,  most  of  which  still  stand  as  memorial  evi- 
dences of  their  convictions  of  what  the  country  most  needed. 

The  United  States  Congress  has  in  several  instances  granted,  in  its 
broad  acres  to  the  new-born  States,  noble  endowments  for  public  schools 
and  universities ;  and  both  State  and  individual  enterprise  have  been 
lavish  in  rearing  these  nurseries  of  learning  throughout  the  land. 
As  yet,  however,  they  are  only  the  seed  sown ;  we  shall  look  for  the 
fruit  hereafter. 

Yet,  with  all  these  educational  facilities,  we  know  that  the  country 
is  not  being  educated  in  that  thorough  and  high  degree  requisite  to 
its  future  well  being. 

With  all  our  free  schools  in  every  nortiiem  city,  how  many  parents 
are  there,  in  each  district,  who  do  not  send  their  children  thither ! 
How  many  agencies  of  a  hostile  character  are  busy  for  their  over- 
throw, or  the  curtailment  of  their  beneficent  influence !  How  many 
are  there  who  prefer  that  the  youth  of  the  day  should  throng  the  gut- 
ters and  secret  places  of  crime,  rather  than  receive  the  &ee  gift  of 
knowledge  as  it  is  offered  on  every  comer  ! 

How  many,  too,  from  whom  we  should  expect  better  things,  are 
willing  that  this  cloud  of  mental  darkness  should  obscure  a  whole 
generation,  rather  than  they  should  be  exposed  to  a  fancied  violation 
of  their  constitutional  rights,  by  the  possible  reception  of  some  Bibli- 
cal precept,  or  moral  sentiment,  supposed  to  be  lodged  in  the  reader 
or  arithmetic  !  Unless  their  children  can  receive  a  one-sided  educa- 
tion, either  strictly  sectarian  or  entirely  exclusive  of  moral  training, 
they  prefer  they  should  remain  students  of  ignorance  until  they  grad- 
uate adepts  in  crime.  Bather  than  confer  a  corps  of  scholars  on  the 
nation,  they  would  impose  on  it  a  regiment  of  criminals ;  rather  than 
bless,  they  prefer  to  curse  the  Bepublic  under  whose  maternal  proteo* 
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tMHi  both  they  and  thdr  ohildien  so  happily  and  so  secarely  dwdt 
Bat  if  we  are  ooneot  b  asserting  that  the  Sute  has  the  right  of  self- 
pioteetion,  then  we  have  already  demonstrated  that  no  such  negative 
right  as  that  olaimed  oan  exist 

If  the  State  enjoys  the  right  and  is  in  dnty  bound  to  educate  her 
Bons  for  her  own  preservation,  it  follows  as  a  matter  of  coarse  that 
she  also  has  the  right  to  remove  all  that  interferes  or  opposes  itself 
to  the  exercise  of  that  right  If  the  State  is  injured  by  the  rearing 
of  immoral  and  lawless  ciUiens,  she  has  a  right  to  protect  herself 
against  the  evil ;  not  alone  by  prison  bars  and  the  hangman's  cord, 
but  by  striking  at  the  root  of  the  evil,  and  adopting  preventive  meaa- 
ures.  The  only  eflfective  way  to  stop  the  streams  of  pollution  is  to 
olose  and  seal  up  the  fountains  whence  they  flow.  The  only  way  to 
protect  children  from  barbarism  and  vice  is  to  famish  them  the  bless- 
ings of  religious  instruction  and  the  elements  of  knowledge ;  and  this, 
says  Webster,  "  out  country  stands  pledged^  hy  the  faith  tchich  it  has 
pUghttd  toallits  citizens  to  doJ* 

But  these  opponents  of  ftee  education  object  to  any  compulsory 
proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  State,  alleging  that  a  law  of  this  char^ 
acter,  if  passed,  would  be  in  violation  of  the  libetiy  of  the  cittien,  who 
has  the  rig^t  to  do  as  he  pleases,  to  educate  his  children  or  not,  as  he 
pleases,  to  worship  Ood  or  not,  as  he  pleases,  and  to  live  free  from 
restraint  of  any  kind,  whether  civil  or  moral. 

The  idea  of  liberty  which  this  class  of  men  seem  to  have  adopted 
is  not  liberty,  but  license ;  for  liberty  and  its  enjoyment  must,  like  all 
else  in  this  world,  be  subjected  to  law. 

Remove  the  strong  protective  power  of  law  from  around  us,  either 
in  nature  or  in  the  social  state,  and  destruction  is  at  once  unbridled. 
Our  most  cherished  possessions  turn  to  ashes  in  our  very  grasp,  and 
anarchy  and  bloodshed  sit  like  lurking  demons  at  our  doors.  He  who 
in  this  popular  government  of  ours  does  not  recognize  his  liberty  as 
BKMierated  and  subjugated  by  law,  sets  loose  the  stormy  passions  of 
meui  and  opens  wide  the  national  council  chambers  to  the  first  adroit 
despot  who  can  successfully  effect  an  entrance. 

But  again ;  objections  are  made  in  this  form  :  Ton  shall  not  teach 
our  children  in  the  public  schools,  because,  1st  The  course  of  instruc- 
tion there  pursued  influences  their  religious  views,  and  so  violates 
their  constitutional  rights;  while  others,  of  the  same  class  of  objectors, 
allege,  2d.  That  the  schools  are  infidel,  and  unfit  for  youth.  We 
might,  by  pointing  out  the  direct  antagonism  of  these  objections,  right- 
fully conclude  that  they  destroyed  one  another,  and  so  leave  them, 
seeking  ebewhere  than  b  the  objections  themselves  for  the  motives 
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that  prompt  this  opposition  to  the  free  school.  Most  of  our  State 
oonstitations,  like  that  of  the  United  States,  allow  every  one  to  wor- 
ship God  aooording  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  oonsdenoe,  and  pro- 
hibit any  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion,  or  restricting 
the  free  exercise  thereof.  Some  objectors  argue,  from  these  provisions, 
that,  as  the  State  cannot  compel  a  man  to  worship  God  in  any  partic- 
ular way,  he  may  be  a  Christian  or  an  idolater,  as  he  chooses,  and 
that  therefore  the  entire  subject  of  religion  is  purposely  excluded  from 
the  constitutions  of  the  country. 

But  this  view  is  altogether  erroneous.    Instead  of  the  Christian 
religion  being  ignored  by  the  constitutions  of  the  United  States  and 
the  several  States,  it  is  expressly  recognised  by  them,  and  by  the  early 
'  organizing  state  papers  of  the  nation. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  held  by  our  courts  of  law  to  be  a  part  of 
the  common  law  of  the  land,  announced  by  Washington  in  his  fare- 
well address  as  *'  one  of  the  indii^ensable  supports  to  political  pros- 
perity ;"  enjoined  by  Chief  Justice  Story,  in  his  Commentaries  on  the 
Constitution,  "  as  the  especial  duty  of  government  to  foster  and 
encourage  it  as  a  divine  revelation  among  all  the  citizens  and  sub- 
jects," and  by  the  celebrated  ordinance  of  1787  commended,  in  the 
following  language :  **  Eeligion,  morality,  and  knowledge,  being 
necessary  to  good  government,  and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools, 
and  the  means  of  education,  shall  forever  be  encouraged." 

While  the  constitution  impliedly,  and  other  acts  of  our  government 
openly,  recognize  the  Christian  religion  as  a  part  of  the  law  of  the 
land,  it  says  nothing  about  a  prohibition  of  any  form  of  religious  or 
sectarian  opinions,  but  guaranties  this  right  to  all.  What  it  pre- 
serves is  the  right  of  private  judgment,  and  the  free  choice  and  exer- 
cise of  religious  opinion. 

What  it  prohibits  is  simply  a  church  establishment  or  state  religion, 
which  is  a  very  different  ^ng  from  religion  itself — the  one  being  a 
sectarian  form  of  religious  opinion,  the  other  the  great  cardinal  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity,  as  embraced  by  all  sects  and  denominationB  who 
are  permitted  properly  to  call  themselves  religious.  It  is  this  prohi- 
bition of  sectarianism  and  a  state  religion  which  has  secured  to  our 
country  its  greatest  glory,  and  it  is  this  recognition  of  Christianity 
which  by  its  thousand  pure  and  holy  influences  has  wrought  out  for 
the  nation  its  unparalleled  prosperity. 

To  those  who  urge  the  second  objection,  that  the  schools  are  god- 
less, we  say,  that  an  assent  to  the  demands  with  which  you  accom- 
pany your  first  objection  necessarily  produces  this  very  result ;  and 
such  result  would  be  in  fact  a  concession,  or  grant,  of  just  what  the 
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oooatitation  fi>xbida;  tis.,  a  seotariaD  eBtabliahment,  ooiuuBtuig  of 
sdiools,  in  which  the  tenets  and  dogmas  of  sect  are  taught ;  for  Infi- 
dels and  Deists  are  as  mnoh  a  sect  as  Presbyterians,  Catholics,  or 
Quakers. 

Yon  would  then,  by  urging  your  objection,  practically  insist  on 
hanng  the  mighty  machinery  of  this  govemmeDt — ^which  reoogniies 
and  has  ever  reoogniied  Christianity — employed,  not  for  the  enforce- 
ment indirectly  of  its  simple  doctrines,  but  in  building  up  an  establish- 
meoit  directly  at  war  with  all  its  heavenly  precepts. 

Ton  would  trample  under  foot  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  people,  and  establish  over  their  heads  a  small  minor- 
itj  sect  of  infidels  and  deists,  who  would  either  lead  us  into  anarchy, 
or,  combining  their  forces  with  q>iritual  despotism,  turn  us  back  into 
the  darkness  and  bondage  of  the  medissval  age. 

You  would  surrender  us  into  the  guardianship  of  some  form  of 
tyranny,  which,  like  all  its  predecessors,  exists  by  a  negative  rather 
than  a  positive  system  of  education,  which  seals  up  the  book  of 
instruction,  ban  the  doors  of  popular  schools,  and  opens  the  halls  of 
education  only  to  those  who  are  willing  to  be  made  subservient 
instruments  and  agents  in  support  of  the  ruling  power.  It  is  no  such 
educational  system  we  wish.  We  desire  neither  the  barrenness  of 
infidelity,  nor  the  dwarfing  of  sectarianism,  but  that  sound  and  har- 
monious culture,  which  secures  the  full  development  of  the  youthful 
mind,  both  intellectnal  and  moral ;  which  infi>rms  the  pupil  of  his  own 
and  his  country's  dependence  and  connection  with  the  laws  and  will 
of  his  Ood ;  which  familiarises  him  with  the  teachings  of  those  great 
commandments,  bom  of  the  thunders  and  the  trumpet-blasts  of  Sinai, 
which  contain  the  elemental  seeds  of  all  modem  systems  of  jurispru- 
dence, and  which  make  up  the  warp  and  woof  of  that  calm  discourse 
upon  the  mount,  by  Him  who  is  the  teacher  of  us  all. 

This  cannot  interfere  with  any  fi>rm  of  religious  sectarianism  or 
denominational  opinion,  rightfully  so  called ;  for  all  who  are  Chris- 
tians profess  to  adopt  these  great  cardinal  principles  and  precepts  as 
the  rule  of  their  lives,  no  matter  by  what  name  they  are  known. 

In  the  month  of  September  last,  as  I  sat  in  front  of  the  miniature 
railroad  depot  in  the  little  Swiss  village  of  Weinfelden,  in  the  canton 
of  Thorg^ud,  waiting  for  the  locomotive  to  emerge  from  among  the 
great  mountains  that  engirt  the  place,  I  espied  not  far  off  a  large 
building,  which  I  at  once  supposed  to  be  a  public  school-house.  On 
wandering  over  to  it,  my  conjectures  were  found  to  be  correct.  The 
building  was  nearly  one  hundred  feet  long  and  three  stories  high,  and 
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OD  the  front  of  it  was  enstamped,  in  large  gilt  German  characters,  the 
following  inscription: 

"  Liebe  Gott  und  den  Nachsten  wie  dioh  Selbet" 
*'  Der  Erziehimg  unsrer  jugend  Gewidmet" 

"  LoYe  God,  and  thy  neighbor  as  thyselfl"  ' 

**  School  for  iustraction  of  youth.** 

I  entered,  and  found  within  four  hundred  scholars,  one  hundred  of 
whom  were  Catholics,  and  the  remainder  Protestants.  Thej  were 
instructed  in  the  Primary,  Industrial,  and  Classical  departments; 
and,  after  school  hours,  religious  instruction  was  separately  imparted 
to  the  different  scholars  of  different  denominations  by  teachers  of  both 
Protestant  and  Catholic  faith.  There  was  no  murmuring  or  strife 
among  them,  notwithstanding  that  noble  declaration  of  Christian  pre- 
cept was  thus  publicly  emblazoned  on  the  outer  wall.  As  I  hurriedly 
left  the  quiet  spot  in  which  the  building  stood,  I  could  not  but  think 
that  our  Swiss  brethren,  perched  away  up  among  those  silent  moun- 
tains, had,  after  all,  taken  the  right  view  of  the  relations  of  the  public 
schools  with  Christianity,  and  hoped  that  ere  long  a  younger  republic, 
far  beyond  the  seas,  might  learn  wisdom  of  her,  and  manifest  like  fear- 
lessDCSS  in  the  declaration  of  those  principles  on  which  their  system  of 
popular  education  is  based. 

When,  then,  a  /ree  civilization,  beckoned  forward  by  Christianity, 
has  advanced  so  far  in  the  perilous  way  towards  self-gOvemment  as  to 
rear  an  edifice  like  to  that  polished  temple  within  whose  walls  this 
people  worships,  is  it  not  right,  is  it  not  obligatory  on  each  successive 
generation  of  worshippers  to  inform  those  who  follow  them  on  what 
foundations  that  temple  rests  ?  If  it  be  the  spirit  and  genius  of  these 
institutions  of  ours  to  advance  still  higher  in  the  scale  of  free  govern- 
ment, and  never  to  fall  back,  is  it  not  essential  that  these  foundation- 
stones  should  ever  remain  secure  and  firm  ?  —  that  the  store-houses 
of  this  temple  be  continually  replenished  with  its  needful  requisites, 
and  blessed  with  a  multiplication  of  present  and  yet  new  and  nobler 
privileges  7  If  these  questions  can  only  be  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive, why  should  the  State  hesitate  in  the  discharge  of  that  duty,  which 
already  ought  to  be  conceded  as  imperative  ?  The  State  should  not 
only  maintain  the  laws  she  now  has,  providing  free  and  open  school- 
doors  to  all  her  youth,  but  strengthen  those  laws  by  steadily  elevating 
the  standard  of  her  education,  and  by  positively  requiring  daily  at- 
tendance upon  the  precepts  of  the  teacher. 

These  laws  should  be  prudently  enforced  by  mild  but  effdotive  pen- 
alties.    Already,  to  a  certain  extent,  we  have  laws  compelling  eduoa- 
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tkML  Sreiy  ioMter  in  ilmost  all  our  States  is  bound,  under  oertain 
penaliieB,  to  afford  his  apprentioe  due  instruction,  both  secular  and 
nocal,  while  he  claims  the  senrice  of  his  early  years. 

This  is  a  just  provision,  and  can  be  similarly  applied  to  the  parent 
who  daims  the  serrioes  of  his  minor  son.  What  the  lad  renders  to 
him  in  the  work  of  his  hands,  the  father  should  be  compelled  to  restore 
in  the  form  of  education ;  for  parental  authority  should  not  be  permit* 
ted  to  rob  the  son  in  his  youth  of  that  which  in  later  life  can  never 
be  fully  imparted  to  him.  If  the  parents  are  so  pooc^r  decrepit, 
that  they  cannot  dispense  with  the  labor  of  their  children,  then  the 
State,  by  appropriations  made  for  their  relief,  might  properly  assume 
the  purchase,  or  value  of  their  youth,  that  they  may  render  unto 
them  the  elementary  instruction  of  the  schools,  if  no  more.  This 
eoorse,  though  apparently  onerous  at  the  outset,  would  prove  cheap- 
est in  the  end ;  much  cheaper  than  what  it  would  be  compelled  to  pay 
were  these  candidates  for  citaienship  permitted  to  grow  up  as  outlaws 
and  vagabonds  in  society. 

Nor  can  any  adverse  argument  be  drawn  from  the  effect  of  such 
enactments  upon  the  scholars ;  for  surely  no  evil  can  result  from  the 
operation  of  such  laws  as  arm  the  man  against  tyranny,  by  informing 
him  of  fireedom,  and  putting  ber  weapons  into  bis  hands ;  by  leading 
him  out  of  the  prison-house  of  darkness,  and  revealing  to  him  the 
world  and  his  relations  to  it ;  by  emptying  his  heart  of  curses,  and 
filling  it  with  blessings,  and  a  hope  that  seizes  on  still  higher  and 
holier  possessions  than  those  which  belong  to  earth. 

Another  mode  might  be  resorted  to  in  the  way  of  disenabling 
Jtelulef,  —  denying  an  active  participation,  or  share,  in  the  official 
privUeges  of  government  to  all  such  as  neglected  to  qualify  them- 
selves for  the  discharge  of  its  high  and  sacred  responsibilities. 

No  man  should  complain  that  he  or  his  son  is  prohibited  from  shar- 
ing in  the  executive  functions  of  the  government,  when  he  voluntarily 
disqualifies  himself  or  his  child  for  the  service  to  which  he  aspires. 

It  is  enou^  that  the  government  throws  over  him  its  golden  shield, 
and  protects  him  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  those  rights  which  her  con- 
stitution guaranties  to  her  people.  He  is  not  justly  entitled,  and 
should  not  lay  claim  to  more.  These  laws,  then,  should  be  prudently 
formed,  carefully  avoiding  encroachment  on  that  which  is  generally 
reeogdaed  as  a  strictly  parental  right  or  privilege,  and  advancing  not 
one  inch  beyond  the  limits  of  self-preservation  on  the  part  of  the 
State.  They  should  be  frank,  simple,  and  direct,  yet  firm,  and  firmly 
enforced.  Their  object  should  be  to  direct  and  enforce  the  application 
of  such  agencies  as  will  pour  wisdom  and  light  into  those  minds  which 
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saperstition  and  ignorance  wickedlj  or  negligently  oartain  up  agakiBi 
the  truth ;  to  furnish  each  mortal  with  those  spiritual  weapons  that 
will  enable  him  to  protect  and  ennoble  his  immortality;  to  plant  within 
the  soil  of  his  mipd  those  principles  of  both  intellectual  and  moral 
strength  that  will  send  him  forth  into  the  stormy  world  around  him, 
his  heart  armed  against  all  distracting  temptations,  and  his  feet  shod 
with  a  preparation  for  glorious  achievement. 

The  State,  thus  blessing  her  sons,  shall  again  be  blessed  by  their 
noble  deeds ;  and  her  name  be  gratefully  taken  up  into  the  lips  of 
successive  generations,  until  the  era  of  a  perfect  government  and  a 
happy  people  shall  dawn  upon  the  race. 


0  FOB  the  ooming  of  that  glorious  time 
WhoD,  prizing  knowledge  as  her  noblest  wealth, 
And  best  protection,  this  imperial  realm, 
While  she  exacts  allegiance,  shall  admit 
An  obligation  on  her  part  to  teach 
Them  who  are  bom  to  serre  her  and  obey  ; 
Binding  herself  by  statute  to  secure, 
For  all  the  children  whom  her  soil  maintains, 
The  rudiments  of  letters,  and  to  inform 
The  mind  with  moral  and  religious  truth. 
Both  understood  and  practised — so  that  none, 
Howerer  destitute,  be  left  to  droop. 
By  timely  culture  unsnstained,  or  run 
Into  a  wild  disorder  ;  or  be  foroed 
To  drudge  through  weary  life  without  the  aid 
Of  intellectual  implements  and  tools  ; 
A  savage  horde  among  the  civilised, 
A  servile  band  among  the  lordly  free  ! 

This  right — as  sacred,  almost,  as  the  right 
To  exist  and  be  supplied  with  sustenance 
And  means  of  life — the  lisping  babe  proolaimt 
To  be  inherent  in  him,  by  Heaven's  will. 
For  the  protection  of  his  innocence  ; 
And  the  rude  boy,  who  knits  his  angry  brow. 
And  lifts  his  wilful  hand,  on  mischief  bent, 
Or  turns  the  sacred  foeulty  of  speech 
To  impious  use,  by  process  indirect 
Declares  his  due,  while  he  makes  known  his  need. 

This  sacred  right  is  fruitlessly  announced, 
This  universal  plea  in  vain  addressed, 
To  eyes  and  ears  of  parents,  who  themselves 
Did,  in  the  time  of  their  necessity. 
Urge  it  in  vain  ;  and,  therefore,  like  a  prayer 
That  from  the  humblest  floor  ascends  to  heaven. 
It  mounts  to  reach  the  State's  parental  ear  ; 
Wh(),  if  indeed  she  own  a  mother's  heart, 
And  be  not  most  unfeelingly  devoid 
Of  gratitude  to  Providence,  will  grant 
The  unquestionable  good. 
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IL   PHILOLOGICAL  CONTRIBUTIONS. 

ENGLISH  CONJUGATION. 


Thi  conjugation  of  a  verb  includes  all  the  changes  which  it  under- 
goes to  express  form,*  voice,  mood,  time,  person,  and  number. 

The  leading  parts  of  the  English  verb  are  the  present  indicative, 
the  past  indicative,  and  the  past  participle.  With  these  alone  we  are 
concerned  in  our  present  investigation.  ^ 

There  are  two  principal  modes  of  conjugating  English  verbs ;  the 
one  by  the  change  of  the  radical  vowel,  as  swim^  swam^  npuin,  called 
the  itTong  inflection ;  and  the  other  by  a  change  of  the  termination^ 
as  iK//,  kUUd^  killed^  called  the  weak  inflection. 

The  strong  inflection  is  the  more  ancient,  and  confined  to  primitive 
or  radical  verbs  of  Teutonic  origin,  and  their  compounds. 

The  weak  inflection  is  of  more  modern  date,  and  embraces  a  few 
primitive,  and  all  the  derivative  verbs  of  Teutonic  origin,  as  well  aa 
all  other  verbs,  not  Teutonic,  whether  primitive  or  derivative. 

I.    ENGLISH  STRONGLY  INFLECTED  VERBS. 

The  strongly  inflected  verbs  are  sacred  relics  which  have  come 
down  to  us  from  ancient  times.  But  most  grammarians  have  re- 
garded them  as  irregularities  which  disfigure  the  language,  and  have 
made  it  a  merit  to  free  the  language  of  them. 

In  these  verbs  the  past  tense  is  the  root,  and  not  the  present  tense, 
as  in  the  weakly  inflected  verbs. 

There  are  twelve  classes  or  conjugations  of  strongly  inflected  verbs,  in 
the  kindred  Teutonic  dialects,  distinguished  by  the  internal  inflection 
or  change  of  vowel  in  the  leading  parts  of  the  verb.  Of  these  con- 
jugations, eight  are  perceptible  in  English. 

CONJUGATION  L 

This  conjugation  includes  verbs  which  have,  or  rather  originally 
had,  I,  or  its  modification  e,  before  a  single  consonant  in  the  present 
tense,  a  in  the  past  tense,  and  t<,or  its  modification  o,  in  the  participle. 

The  English  verbs  belonging  to  this  conjugation  are  1.  bear,  2. 
breat  3.  come,  4.  shear,  5.  speak,  6.  steal,  Y.  stick,  8.  tear,  9.  wear, 
10.  weave. 


*  Th«/anii  of  a  verb  is  ibat  ehAoire  wbereby  it  expreaMS  a  pr«dic«tloo  In  lull,  or  it  mtnly 
«  participial,  L  e.  an  influttj^e  or  participle. 
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For  the  veri6cation  of  this  statement,  we  must  go  back  to  the  older 
Teutonic  dialects. 

In  these  investigations,  Anglo-Saxon  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  older 
form  of  English,  and  Gothic  as  an  older  form  of  Anglo-Saxon. 

CORRCarONDING  GOTHIC  VERBS. 

Pres.  indie,  past  indie.  pastpartic. 

1.  Baira,  bar,  2>^t<r.  berun,  baurans. 

2.  Brika,  brak,  plur,  brekun,  brukans. 

3.  Qima,  qam,  plur,  qemun,  qumans. 

6.  Stila,  stal,  plur,  stelun,  stulans. 

7.  Stika,  stak,  plur.  stekun,  stakans. 

8.  Taira,*  tar,  plur.  terun,  taurans. 
Observe  here,  that  a  in  the  present  indicative  is  merely  the  termi- 
nation of  the  first  person  singular,  that  un  in  the  past  indicative  is 
the  termination  of  the  third  person  plural,  and  that  8  in  the  past 
participle  is  merely  the  sign  of  the  nominative  case ;  which  termi- 
nations are  all  dropped  in  English. 

This  type  or  model  of  the  first  conjugation  in  Gothic  is  nearly  per- 
fect. In  baira  and  taira,  the  i  of  the  present  tense  becomes  ai  by 
the  phonetic  figure  called  guna,  and  in  baurans  and  taurans  the  u  of 
the  past  participle  becomes  au  by  the  same  figure. 

CORREBPONDING   ANGLO-eAXON    VERBS. 

1.  Bere,  byrth,  baer,  boren. 

2.  Brece,  bricst,  braec,  brocen. 

3.  Cume,  cymth,  com,  cumen. 

4.  Scere,  scyrth,  scaer,  sooren. 

6.  Sprece,  sprycth,  sprajc,  gesprecen. 

6.  Stele,  stylth,  stael,  stolen. 

8.  Tere,  tyrtli,  taer,  toren. 


9.  Were, 


10.  Wefe,  gewefen. 

In  cume,  com,  cumen,  the  distinguishing  vowels  have  fallen  out,  and 
the  existing  vowels  have  been  evolved  from  the  Gothic  q,  which 
seems  to  have  implied  an  u  after  it. 

The  other  forms  are  very  regular.  The  gunation,  which  had  com- 
menced in  baira  and  taira  in  Gothic,  is  extended  to  the  other  verbs. 
In  the  present  tenseis  we  have  e  for  ai,  and  in  the  past  participles 
(except  gesprecen,  gewefen,)  o  for  au. 

The  vowel  a  of  the  past  tense  is  uniformly  ce. 

The  form  of  the  third  person,  (sometimes  of  the  second  person,)  is 
given  in  the  present  tense,  as  exhibiting  the  origkial  vowel. 
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1.  Bear,                     bare,  069. 

borne. 

2.  Break,                   brake,  obs. 

broken. 

8.  Comei                   came. 

come. 

4.  Shear,                   6bore,o69. 

shorn. 

6.  Speak,                   8|»ake,o^. 

spoken. 

6.  Steal,                    stole. 

stolen. 

7.  Stidc,                    8tuck, 

stuck. 

8.  Tear,                     Uur%obs. 

torn. 

9.  Wear,                   ware,o&9. 

worn. 

10.  Weave,                 wove. 

woven. 

The  Old  English  forms  are  givent 

because  better  adapted  to  our 

parpoee. 

ComCy  eamey  come,  is  irregalar. 

A  general  analogy  is  observable  even  in  Englisl 

1. 

OO&UtSPONOINO  OIMIAN  VBRBt. 

1.  (?eb&re,  imper,  bier, 

^bar, 

jptfboren. 

2.  Breche,  imper,  brich. 

brach, 

gebrochen. 

8.  Eomme,  imper.  komm, 

kam, 

gekommen. 

4.  Schere,  imper,  schier, 

schor, 

geschoren. 

5.  Spreche,  imper,  sprich. 

sprach, 

gesprochen. 

6.  Stehle,  imper,  stiehl, 

stahl. 

gestohlen. 

Y.  Steohe,  imper,  stich, 

stach. 

gestoehen. 

10.  Webe,  imper,  webe. 

wob. 

gewoben. 
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2.  Breek,                     brak. 

gebroken. 

8.  Eom,                      kwam. 

gekomen. 

4.  Scheer,                     sohoor, 

) 

geschoren. 

5.  Spreek,                    eprak. 

gesproken. 

6.  Steel,                       stal, 

gestolen. 

7.  Steek,                     stak. 

gestoken. 

These  German  and  Dutch  verbs  are  evidently  more  regular  than 
the  corresponding  English. 

CONJUGATION  n. 

This  conjugation  includes  verbs  which  have,  or  rather  originally  had, 
i\  or  its  modification  e,  before  two  consonants  in  the  present  tense,  a 
in  the  past  tense,  and  ti,  or  its  modification  o,  in  the  past  participle. 

The  English  verbs  belonging  to  thb  conjugation  are,  1.  bind,  2. 
climb,  8.  cling,  4.  delve,  5.  dig,  6.  drink,  Y.  fight,  8.  find,  9.  fling,  10. 
gin,  (in  b^n,)  11.  grind,  12.  help,  18.  melt,  14.  ring,  15.  run,  16. 
shrink,  17.  sing,  18.  sink,  19.  sling,  20.  slink,  21.  spin,  22.  spring,  28. 
sting,  24,  stink,  25.  string,  20.  swell,  27.  swim,  28.  swing,  20.  win, 
30.  wind,  81.  wring. 
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For  tbe  verification  of  this  statement,  we  must  go  back  again  to 
the  older  Teutonic  dialects. 


Pres,  indie. 
1.  Binda, 
6.  Drigka, 
8.  Fintha, 
10.  Ginna, 
12.  Hilpa, 
15.  Ripna, 
n.  Siggva, 
18.  Siggqa, 
21.  Spiana, 
23.  Stigqa, 
27.  Svimma, 
30.  Vinda, 


coKBJUPoifDnfa  gotric  term. 
past  indie. 
band,  p/.  bnndun, 
dragk,  pi.  drugknn, 
fanth,^/.  funthun, 
gann,  pL  gunnun, 
balp,  j!>/.  hulpun, 
rann,  pi.  runnnn, 
saggv,  pi  snggvun, 

saggq>  P^'  8"ggq»n, 
spann,  pi.  spnnnun, 

stagq,  pi.  stugqnn, 

syamm^p/.  svummun, 


pastpariie, 

bnndans. 

dni^ans. 

funthans. 

gonnans* 

hulpans. 

runnans. 

snggyans. 

snggqans. 

spunnans. 

stugqans. 

svnmmans. 

vundans. 


vand,  pi.  Tundun, 

The  plural  of  the  past  tense  is  given,  as  distinguishing  this  con- 
jugation from  the  first 

This  type  or  model  of  the  second  conjugation  in  Gk>thic  is  perfectly 
regular. 


1.  Binde, 

2.  Climbe, 

3.  Clinge, 
b     4.  Delfe, 

6.  Drince, 
b    1.  Feohte, 
8.  Finde, 

10.  ^eginne, 

11.  Grinde, 
b  12.  Helpe, 
5  Id.  Melte, 

14.  Hringe, 
16.  Yme, 

16.  Scrince, 

17.  Singe, 

18.  Since, 

19.  Slinge, 

20.  Slince, 

21.  Spinne, 

22.  Springe, 

23.  Stinge, 

24.  Stince, 


CORBKBPONDING   ANOLO-BAZON  YKtiMB^ 

band,  pi.  bundon, 
clamb,  pi.  clumbon, 


bunden. 
clumben. 


deal^  pi.  dulfon, 

dolfen. 

dranc,  pi.  drunoon, 

druncen. 

feaht,  pi.  fuhton, 

fohten. 

fand,  pi.  fundon, 

funden. 

began,  pi.  5egnnnon, 

^gunnen. 

grand,  pi.  grundon, 

grunden. 

healp,  pi.  hulpon, 

holpen. 

mealt,  pi.  multon, 

molten. 

am,  pi.  ivnon, 
scranc,  pi.  scrancon, 
sang,  pi.  sungon, 
sane,  pi.  suncon, , 


umen. 
scrunoeiL 
Bungen. 
suncen. 


span,  pi.  spunnon^ 
sprang,  pi.  sprungon, 
stang,  pL  stungon, 
stanc,^^.  stuDcon, 


spunnen. 
sprungen. 
stungen. 
stuncen. 
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b  26.  Swelle, 

sweollf  jt>/.  swullon, 

swollen. 

2Y.  Swimme, 

swamm,^^.  swummon,        

28.  Swinge, 

swang,  pi.  swungon, 

swangen. 

29.  Winne, 

wan,  pi,  wunnon. 

wunnen. 

80.  Winde, 

wand,^/.  wundon, 

wunden. 

31.  Wringe, 

wrang,  pL  wrungon, 

wrungen. 

MoBt  of  these  verbs  are  entirely  regular ; 

those  marked  b  have  ai 

'                         analogy  peculiar  to  themselves. 

• 

SNGUBH    TBRB8. 

c     !•  Bind, 

bound,  • 

bounden,  obs* 

2.  Climb, 

domb,  obs. 

clomb,  obs. 

3.  Cling, 

clung, 

clung. 

b    4.  Delve, 

dolve,  nbs. 

dolven,  cbs. 

6.  Dig. 

clog, 

dug. 

6.  Drink, 

drank, 

drunken,  obs. 

b    1.  Fight, 

fought, 

foughten,  obs. 

c     8.  Find, 

found, 

found. 

9.  Fling, 

flang,  6b9, 

flung. 

10.  Begin, 

fttfgan. 

&«gun. 

e  11.  Grind, 

ground, 

ground. 

b  12.  Help, 

holp,  obs. 

holpen,  obs. 

b  13.  Melt, 

^         molt,  ob$. 

molten,  obs. 

14.  Ring, 

rang, 

rung. 

15.  Run, 

ran, 

run. 

16.  Shrink, 

shrank, 

shrunken. 

17.  Sing, 

sang, 

sung. 

18.  Sink, 

sank. 

sunken,  obs. 

19.  Sling, 

slang,  6b9, 

slung. 

20.  Slink, 

slank,  o6«. 

slunk. 

21.  Spin, 

span,  obs. 

spun. 

22.  Spring, 

sprang, 

sprung. 

23.  Sting, 

stang,  obs. 

stung. 

'                                24.  Sdnk, 

stank. 

stunk. 

25.  String, 

strung, 

strung. 

b  26.  Swell, 

swoll,  obs. 

swollen. 

27.  Swim, 

swam. 

swum. 

28.  Swing, 

swang,  obs. 

swung. 

29.  Win, 

wan,  obs. 

won. 

c  30.  Wind, 

wound. 

wound. 

81.  Wring, 

wrung, 

wrung. 

The  vacillation  between  the  vowels  a  and 

tt  in  the  past  indicative 

is  undoubtedly  owing 

to  the  vacillation  between  those  vowels  in  the 

aiiurular  and  olural  in 

the  Gothic  and  Anglo*S 

^azon. 
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A  general  analogy  is  observable  eve^  in  English. 

The  verbs  marked  b  have  the  same  analogy  as  in  the  Anglo-Saxon. 

The  verbs  marked  c  have  an  analogy  peculiar  to  the  English,  which 
arises  from  employing  long  i,  (that  is,  the  diphthong  at,)  for  short  t, 
and  ou,  (that  is,  the  diphthong  au,)  for  t<,by  the  phonetic  figure  called 


vriddhi. 


CORRESPONDING  GERMAN    VERBS. 


a     1.  Binde, 

band, 

gebunden. 

2.  Klimme, 

a    3.  Klinge, 

Wang, 

gekliygen. 

a    6.  Trinke, 

trank, 

getrunken. 

d     7.  Fechte, 

focht. 

gefochten. 

a     8.  Finde, 

fand. 

gefunden. 

6  10.  Begmne, 

begoDjiy 

begonaea. 

c  12.  Helfe, 

half. 

geholfen. 

d  IZ.  Schmelze, 

schmolz, 

geschmolzen. 

a  14.  Ringe, 

rang, 

gerungen. 

5  15.  Rinne, 

rann, 

geronnen. 

a  11.  Singe, 

sang. 

gesungen. 

a  18.  Sinke, 

sank. 

gesunken. 

a  19.  Schlinge, 

schlang. 

geschlungen. 

b  21.  Spinne, 

spann, 

gesponnen. 

a  22.  Springe, 

sprang,                  ^ 

gesprungen. 

a  24.  Stinke, 

stank. 

gestunken. 

b  27.  Schwimrae, 

echwamm. 

geschwommen. 

a  28.  Schwinge, 

schwang. 

geschwungen. 

b  29.  Winne, 

wann. 

gewonnen. 

a  30.  Winde, 

wand, 

gewunden. 

Heyse  makes  here  three 

subdivisions,  which  we  have  marked,  a,  6, 

and  c.    We  have  marked 

a  fourth  subdivision  d. 

OORRBSPOKDING  DUTCH  VERBS. 

1.  Bind, 

bond, 

gebonden. 

2.  Klim, 

klom. 

geklommen. 

3.  Elink, 

klonk. 

geklonken. 

4.  Delf, 

dolf, 

gedolven. 

6.  Drink, 

dronk. 

gedronken. 

7.  Vecht, 

vocht, 

gevochten. 

8.  Vind, 

vond. 

gevonden. 

10.  ^egin, 

begon, 

^gonnen. 

12.  Help, 

hielp. 

geholpen. 

13.  Smelt, 

smolt, 

gesmolten. 

17.  Zing, 

zong, 

gezongen. 

18.  Zink, 

zonk. 

gezonken. 
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21.  Spin, 

spon, 

gesponnen. 

22.  Spring, 

sprong, 

gesprongen. 

24.  SUnk, 

Btonk, 

gestonken. 

26.  Zwel, 

zwol. 

gezwollen. 

27.  Zwem, 

zwom, 

geiizwommen. 

29.  Win, 

won. 

gewonnen. 

80.  Wind, 

wond, 

gewonden. 

31.  Wring, 

wrong, 

gewrongen. 

•  These  German  and  Dutch  verbs  are  evidently  more  regular  than 
tlie  corresponding  English. 

CONJUGATION   IH. 

This  conjugation  includes  verbs  which  have,  or  rather  originally 
had,  t,  or  its  modification  f,  in  the  present  tense,  a  in  the  past  tense, 
and  t,  or  its  modification  e,  in  the  participle. 

The  English  verbs  belonging  to  this  conjugation  are  1.  bid,  (to 
ask, )  2.  eat,  3.  get,  4.  give,  5.  knead,  6.  lie,  (to  recline,)  7.  queath, 
(in  bequeath,)  8.  see,  9.  sit,  10.  spit,  11.  tread. 

OORRUrONOINO    GOTHIC    TERB^ 

Pres,  indie, 

1.  Bida, 

2.  Ita, 
8.  Gita, 
4.  Giba, 

6.  Liga, 

7.  Qitha, 

8.  Saiwa, 

9.  Sita, 
11.  Truda, 

The  type  or  model  of  this  conjugation  in  Gothic  is  nearly  perfect. 
Saiwa  is  lengtliened  by  ffuna  in  the  present  indicative  and  in  the  past 
participle.     The  vowel  of  truda  is  irregular. 

CORREflPONDINO    ANGLO-SAXON    VERBS. 


past  indie. 

past  partie. 

bad,  pi  bedun, 

bidans. 

at,  pi  etun. 

itans. 

gat,  pL  getun, 

gitans. 

gaf,  pi  gebun. 

gibans. 

lag,  pi  legun. 

ligans. 

qath,  pi,  qethun, 

qithans. 

saw,  pi,  sewun. 

saiwans. 

sat,  pi  setun, 

sitans. 

b 

1.  Bidde, 

a 

2.  Ete, 

a 

8.   Ongite, 

a 

4.  Gife, 

a 

5.  Cnede, 

h 

6.  Liege, 

a 

7.  Cwethe, 

a 

8.  Seo, 

b 

9.  Sitte, 

b  10.  Spffite, 

a 

11.  Trede, 

b«ed,  baedon, 

beden. 

let,  seton. 

eten. 

ongeat,  ongeaton. 

ongiten. 

geaf,  geafon, 

gifen. 

cnaed,  cnaedon. 

cneden. 

l«g,  laegon, 

legen. 

cwseth,  cwiedon. 

cweden. 

seah,  sawon. 

gesewen 

set,  seton, 

seten. 

trsed,  tnedon, 

treden. 
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These  verbs  in  Anglo-Saxon  follow  a  general  analogy. 
Those  marked  a  have  a  single  consonant,  those  marked  h  a  double 
consonant  for  their  characteristic. 

ENGLISH    TBRM. 

bade, 


h     1.  Bid, 
a     2.  Eat, 

a  3.  Get, 
a     4.  Give, 

a  5.  Knead, 

h  6.  Lie, 

a  7.  Queath, 
a     8.  See, 

b  9.  Sit, 

h  10.  Spit, 

a  11.  Tread, 


ate, 
gat, 
gave, 

lay, 

quoth, 

saw, 

sat, 

spat, 

trode. 


bidden, 
eaten, 
gotten, 
given. 


lain. 

seen, 
sitten. 
spitten. 
trodden. 


The  verbs  marked  a  and  h  are  distinguished  as  in  Anglo-Saxon. 

CORRESPONDING  GERMAN  VERBS. 


h  1.  Bitte,  bitt, 

h  2.  Esse,  isst, 

h  3.  Gesse,  gisst, 

a  '4.  Gebe,  giebt, 

a  5.  Knete, 

b  6.  Liege,  liegt, 

a  1.  Kore, 

a  8.  Sehe,  sieht, 

b  9.  Sitze,  sitzt, 

6  10.  Sptitze,  obs, 

a  11.  Trete,  tritt, 


bat, 
ass, 
gass, 
gab, 

lag, 

sah, 
sass, 

trat. 


gebeten. 

gegessen. 

vergessen. 

gegeben. 

gekneten. 

gelegen. 


gesehen. 
gesessen. 


getreten. 


The  classes  a  and  b  do  not  correspond  to  the  classes  a  and  h  in 
Anglo-Saxon  and  English. 

The  form  of  the  third  person  is  given  in  the  present  tense,  as  ex- 
hibiting the  original  vowel. 

CORRESPONDING   DDTCB  VBBRB. 


b    1.  Bid, 

bad. 

gebeden. 

a     2.  Eet, 

at, 

gegeten. 

a     3.  Geet, 

gat. 

vergeten. 

a    4.  Gee^ 

gaf, 

gegeven. 

a    5.  Kneed, 

b     6.  Lig, 

Jag, 

gelegen. 

a    7.  Kout, 

irr.    8.  Zie, 

zag, 

gezien. 

b     9.  Zit, 

zat. 

gezeten. 
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a  11.  Treed,  trad,  getreden. 

The  verbs  marked  a  and  b  are  nearly  uniform. 
The  verb  stie  is  irregular. 

COlUnOATIOII    IV. 

This  conjugation  includes  verbs  which  have,  or  rather  originally 
had,  a  in  the  present  tense,  u  (=  aa)  in  the  past  tense,  and  a  in  the 
participle. 

The  English  verbs  belonging  to  this  conjugation  are  1.  bake,  2. 
cleave,  (to  adhere,)  3.  draw,  4.  freight,  5.  heave,  6.  sake,  (in  forsake,) 
7.  shake,  8.  shape,  9.  shave,  10.  slay,  11.  stand,  12.  stave,  13.  swear, 
14.  take,  15.  wake,  16.  wash,  17.  wave,  18.  wax. 


Fres.  indie. 

a 

3. 

BraA 

h 

6. 

HaQa, 

a 

6. 

Saka, 

h 

8. 

Skapja, 

a 

9. 

Skaba, 

a 

10. 

Slaha, 

irr. 

11. 

Standa, 

a 

13. 

Svara, 

a 

16. 

Vaka, 

h 

18. 

Vahsja, 

CORRKarONDINO  OOTHIC  VERBS. 

past  indie, 
drog,  plur,  drogun, 
hof,  plur.  hofun, 
sok,  plur.  sokun, 
skop,  plur.  skopun, 
skof,  plur.  skobun, 
sloh,  plur.  slohun, 
stoth,  plur.  stothun, 
svor,  plur.  svorun, 
vok,  plur.  vokun, 


past  par  tic. 
dragans. 
hafans. 
sakans. 
skapans. 
skabans. 
slahans. 
stothans. 
svarans.    ^ 
vakans. 
vahsans. 
The  vowel  o  has 


vohs,  plur.  vohsun. 

The  verbs  marked  a  follow  an  uniform  analogy. 
taken  the  place  of  u  in  the  past  tense. 

The  verbs  marked  b  have  adopted  the  weak  inflection  in  the  pres- 
ent tense  and  in  the  moods  therewith  connected. 

The  verb  standa  is  somewhat  irregular.     It  has  an  epenthetic  n  in 
the  infinitive,  imperative,  and  present  indicative. 

CORRB8POND1NO  ANGLO-SAXON  ?BRB8, 


a    1.  Bace, 

2.  Clifige, 
a    3.  Brage, 
b    5.  Hebbe, 
a    6.  Sace, 
a    7.  Scaoe, 

5  8.  Soyppe, 
a    9.  Scafe, 

a  10.  Slea, 
irr.  11.  Stande, 

6  13.  Swerige, 
a  15.  Wace, 


boc,  bocon. 


bacen. 


droh,  drogon, 

dragen. 

hof,  hofon, 

hafen. 

soc,  socon, 

sacen. 

scoc,  scocon. 

scaoen. 

scop,  scopon. 

sceapen. 

scof,  scofon, 

scafen. 

sloh,  slogon, 

geslagen. 

stod,  stodon. 

gestanden. 

swor,   sworon. 

geswoien. 

woe,  wooon, 

wacen. 
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•  16-  Wacse,                    woes,  wocson, 
17.  Wafigc,  

•  13.  Weaxe,  weox,weoxaDy 

The  TEris  marked  a  follow  an  uniform  analogj,  as  in  the  Gothic 
The  Terbs  marked  h  have  adopted  the  weak  inflccdoD  in  the  pres- 
ent tense  and  the  moods  therewith  connected. 

The  Terb  stamde  h  somewhat  irre^rolar.    The  rest  ioQow  the  weak 
indecdon  througbont. 


a     1.  Bake, 

haken. 

b     2.  Cleare, 

clave, 

m     3.  Dnw, 

drew. 

drawn. 

i/r.     4.  Freight 
h     5.  Heare, 

fraught,  o6<. 
hove. 

franjht. 
horen. 

a     6.  jParsake, 

/brsook. 

« 

m     r.  Shake, 

shook. 

shaken. 

m     8.  Shape, 

shapen. 

m     9.  Share, 

shaven. 

a  10.  Slar, 

slew. 

slain. 

irr.  11.  Stand, 

stood, 

stood. 

b  n.  Stave, 

Stove, 

stove. 

b  13.  Swear, 

swore, 

sworn. 

a  14.  Take, 

took. 

taken. 

b  15.  Wake, 

woke. 

waken. 

a  16.  Wa^h, 

washen. 

17.  Wave, 

a  18.  Wax, 

waxen. 

The  verl)6  mar^rd 

a  come  nearest  to  the  on- 

1^1  nal  model. 

The  verbis  mrirkvd  b  have  o  instead  of  oo  in 

the  p3^  tense. 

I'rri^hi  and  «'j::i  are  irre^jiilar. 


m     1.  Backe, 
2.  Kkbe, 

m     3.  Trage, 
4.  Fnchte, 

b    5.  Hebe. 

m     8.  Schad^ 
9.  Schabe, 

a  10.  Schlage, 
irr.  11.  Scehe, 

h  13.  Schwore, 
15.  Wacfae^ 


bok. 

tnig, 

hob, 
schn^ 

Schloor, 

stnnd, 
sdiwur. 


gebacken. 


gelragen. 


gehoben. 
gesohafen. 


gesehLogen. 
gestanden. 
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a  16.  Wasche,  wuach,  gewaschen. 

a  18.  Wachse,  wuchs,  gewachsen. 

The  verbs  marked  a  follow  an  uniform  analogy. 
The  verbs  marked  6,  hj  adopting  o  in  the  past  tense  and  partici- 
ple, incline  to  conjugation  VL 

The  verb  stehe  is  irregular.    The  rest  follow  the  weak  inflection. 


OOEaiaPONDING    DUTCH  TBEBS. 

b    1.  Bak, 

biek, 

gebakken. 

2.  Kleeve, 

a    3.  Draag, 

droeg, 

gedragen. 

4.  Vracht, 

b     5.  Hef; 

hief, 

geheven, 

b     8.  Schepi 

schiep^ 

geschapen. 

9.  Schave, 

a  10.  Sla, 

slocg, 

gestagen. 

irr.  11.  Sta, 

stond, 

gestaan. 

a  13.  Zweer, 

zwoer, 

gezworen. 

6  16.  Wasch, 

wiesch, 

gewasschen. 

The  verbs  marked  a  remain  faithful  to  their  origin. 

The  verbs  marked  b  have  passed  over  to  another  conjugation. 

The  verb  sta  is  irregular.    The  rest  follow  the  weak  conjugation. 

CONJUGATION  V. 

This  conjugation  includes  verbs  which  have,  or  rather  originally 
had,  ei  in  the  present,  ie  or  t  in  the  past  tense,  and  %  in  the  participle. 

The  English  verbs  belonging  to  this  conjugation  are  1.  bide,  (in 
abide,)  2.  drive,  3.  rise,  4.  shine,  5.  wit. 

Also  6.  bite,  7.  chide,  8.  hide,  9.  ride,  10.  shite,  11.  slide,  12. 
smite,  13.  stride,  14.  strike,  15.  strive,  16.  thrive,  17.  write,  18.  writhe. 


Pres.  indie, 

1.  Beida, 

2.  Dreiba, 

3.  Reisa, 

4.  Skeina, 
6.  Beita, 

12.  Smeita, 
14.  


COERaaPONDING  GOTHIC  VERBS. 

past  indie. 
baid,  bidun, 
draif^  dribun, 
rais,  risun, 
skain,  skinun, 
bait,  bitun, 
smait,  smitun. 


past  partic, 

bidans. 

dribans. 

risans. 

skinans. 

bitans. 

smitans. 

whence  striks. 


This  Qothic  conjugation  is  perfectly  regular. 

CORRBSPONDING  ANOLO-BAXON  VEEBS. 

1.  Bide,  bad,  bidon,  biden. 

3.  Rise,  ras,  rison,  risen. 

4.  Seine,         scan,  scinon,         scincn. 
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6. 

Bite, 

bat,  biton. 

biten. 

7. 

Cide, 

cad. 

ciden. 

8. 

Hyde, 

9. 

Ride, 

rad,  ridon, 

riden. 

10. 

Scite, 

11. 

Slide, 

slad,  slidon, 

sliden. 

12. 

Smite, 

smat,  smiton. 

smiten. 

13. 

whence  deriv.  strsBde. 

14. 

whence  deriv.  strica. 

17. 

Write, 

wrat,  writon, 

writen. 

This  Anglo-Saxon 

conjugation  is  also  very  regular. 

KNOUBH    VKEB8. 

a    1. 

^bide. 

abode. 

abode. 

a     2. 

Drive, 

drove. 

driven. 

a    3. 

Rise, 

rose. 

risen. 

a    4. 

Shine, 

shone. 

shone. 

a     5. 

Wit, 

wot. 

h     6. 

Bite, 

bit, 

bitten. 

h    7. 

Chide, 

chid. 

chidden. 

h    8. 

Hide, 

hid, 

hidden. 

a     9. 

Ride, 

rode. 

ridden. 

h  10. 

Shite, 

6  11. 

Slide, 

slid. 

slidden. 

a  12. 

Smite, 

smote. 

smitten. 

a  13. 

Stride, 

strode. 

stridden. 

a  14. 

Strike, 

struck. 

stricken. 

a  15. 

Strive, 

strove, 

striven. 

a  16. 

Thrive, 

throve. 

thriven. 

a  17. 

Write, 

wrote. 

written. 

18. 

Writhe. 

whence  wreath. 

The  verbs  marked 

a  are  nearly  uniform. 

In  the 

1  verbs  marked  6,  the  past  tense  inclines  to  the  weak  inflec* 

tion. 

The  verb  writhe  has  adopted  the  weak  inflection. 

CORRBSPONDINO  GERMAN  VKEBI. 

a     2. 

Treibe, 

trieb, 

getrieben. 

a    4. 

Scheine, 

Bchien, 

geschienen. 

6. 

Weiss, 

h    6. 

Beisse, 

biss. 

gebissen. 

h     9. 

Reite, 

ritt, 

geritten. 

ft  10.  Scheisse, 
6  12.  Schmeisse, 


Bchmiss, 


geschmissen. 
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6  13.  Streite, 

Btritt, 

gefitritten. 

b  14.  Streiche,* 

strioh, 

gestrichen. 

15.  Strebe, 

Compare  a  and  b  with 

a  and  b  in 

tlie  English 

forms. 

OOftamONDING    ] 

OUTGH  TBKBa. 

2.  Drijf, 

dreef, 

gedreven. 

3.  Rijs, 

rees, 

gereezen. 

4.  Schijn, 

scheen, 

geschenen. 

5.  Weet, 

geweten. 

6.  Bijt, 

beet^ 

gebeten. 

9.  Rijd, 

reed, 

gereden. 

10.  Schijt, 

12.  Smijt, 

smeet, 

gesmeten. 

13.  Strijd, 

streed, 

gestreden. 

14.  Strijk, 

streek, 

gestreken. 

This  conjugation  in  Dutch  is  perfectly  regular, 

OONJUGATION  VL 

This  conjugation  includes  verbs  which  have,  or  rather  originally 
had,  iu  in  the  present  tense,  au  in  the  past  tense,  and  u  in  the  past 
participle. 

The  English  verbs  belonging  to  this  conjugation  are  1.  bid,  (to 

command,)  2.  bow,  3.  choose,  4.  cleave,  (to  divide,)  5.  flee,  6.  flow, 

7.  fly,  8.  freeze,  9.  grow,  10.  lie,  (to  tell  a  falsehood,)  11.  seethe,  12. 
show,  13.  strow,  14.  sup  or  sop,  15.  tug. 

ooumroNDiNo  oothic  viaia. 
Pres.  indie, 

1.  Biuda, 

2.  Biuga, 

3.  Ejusa, 
5.  Thliuha, 

10.  liuga, 
15.  Tiuha, 


1.  Beode, 

2.  Buge, 
8.  Geose, 

4.  Clufe, 

5.  Fleohe, 

6.  Flowe, 

7.  Fleoge, 

8.  Fryse, 
Ko.  8— IVoL.  HI.    No.  1.1-8. 


past  indie. 

past  partic, 

baud,  budun. 

budans. 

bang,  bugun, 

buganSk 

kaus,  kusun, 

kusans. 

thlauh,  thluhun, 

thluhans. 

bug,  lugun. 

lugans. 

tauh,  tuhun. 

tauhans. 

ic  is  perfectly  regular. 

DING    AMGLO-aiXON    VI&M 

>• 

bead. 

boden. 

beah,  bugon, 

bogen. 

ceas,  curon. 

coren. 

deai^  clufon. 

dofen. 

fleah. 

flogen. 

fleow. 

fleah,  flugon. 

flogen. 

freas^fruron, 

froren. 

lU 
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9.  Growe, 

greow,  greowon,         ^growen. 

10.  Leoge, 

leah,  Ingon, 

logen. 

11.  Seothe, 

seath,  sudon,                soden. 

12.  Sceawige, 

13.  Streowige, 

14.  Supe, 

seap,  supon, 

sopen. 

15.  Teo, 

teah,  tugon, 

togen. 

lis  Anglo-Saxon 

conjugation  is  nearly  regular. 

IIIGLIBH    TBRM.                                                       i 

1.  Bid, 

bade, 

bidden. 

2.  Bow, 

*• 

3.  Choose, 

chose, 

chosen. 

4.  Cleave, 

dove. 

cloven. 

6.  Flee, 

6.  Flow, 

flown. 

V.  Fly, 

flew. 

flown. 

8.  Freeze, 

froze. 

frozen. 

9.  Grow, 

grew, 

grown,  comp.  Lat  ereKo. 

10.  Lie,     • 

11.  Show, 

shown. 

12.  Strow, 

strown,  comp.  Lat.  struo. 

13.  Seethe, 

sod, 

sodden. 

14.  Sup  or  sop, 

tohence  deriv,  sop,  soup  and  sapper. 

15.  Tug, 

-— —  comp.  Lat  dueo. 

CORaBflPONDING  OBRMAN  VIRM. 

1.  Bjete, 

hot, 

geboten. 

2.  Biege, 

bog, 

gebogen. 

3.  Eiese, 

kor. 

gekoren. 

4.  E^iehe, 

klob, 

gekloben. 

5.  Fliehe, 

floh, 

geflohen. 

6.  Fliesse, 

floss, 

geflossen. 

Y.  Fliege, 

flog, 

geflogen. 

8.  Friere, 

fror, 

gefroren. 

10.  Luge, 

log, 

gelogen. 

11.  Siede, 

sott, 

gesotten. 

12.  Schaue, 

13.  Strewe, 

14.  Saufe, 

soff. 

gesofien. 

15.  Ziehe, 

««, 

gezogen. 
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OOaftBIPONDINQ  DOTOa  TUB!. 


1.  Bied, 

bood, 

geboden. 

2.  Buig, 

boog, 

gebogen. 

3.  Eies, 

k008y 

gekozen. 

4.  Klief; 

kloof; 

geklovoD. 

6.  Vlie, 

7.  Vlieg, 

vioog, 

gevlogen. 

6.  Vlieti 

yloot, 

gevloten. 

8,  Vrie8| 

vpoor, 

gevroren. 

10.  Lieg, 

loog, 

gelogen. 

11.  Zied, 

sood, 

gezoden. 

12.  SchonWy 

i 

13.  Stroij, 

14.  Zuip, 

K)Op, 

gezopen. 

15.  

toRi 

getogen. 

CONJUGATION  VIL 

This  oonjogation  indudea  verbs  which  have,  or  rather  originally 
had,  a  reduplication  in  the  past  tense,  and  whose  root  terminates  with 
a  vowel. 

The  English  verbs  belonging  to  this  conjugation  are  1.  blow,  2. 
crow,  3.  know,  4.  mow,  5.  snow,  6.  sow,  7«  throw,  8. 

For  the  verification  of  this  statement^  we  most  go  back  to  the  older 
Teutonic  dialects. 


Pres,  indie 
6.  


pastpartie. 


OOEEnrONDING  GOTHIC 

past  indie, 
whence  deriv.  snaivs. 
saiso,  saians. 

vaivo,  vaians,  whence  deriv,  vinds. 


6.  Saia, 

8.  Vaia, 

This  type  or  model  of  the  seventh  conjugation  in  Grothic  is  per- 
fecdy  regular.  The  reduplication  of  the  past  tense  is  in  full  vigor, 
and  the  root  ends  with  the  vowel  t. 


OOIEBSPONDING  AlfGLO-BAZON    Vi 


1.  Blawe, 

bleow. 

blawen. 

2.  Grawe, 

creow. 

crawen. 

3.  Cnawe, 

cneow, 

cnawen. 

4.  Mawe, 

meow, 

mawen. 

5,  Snawe, 

(besnieved,)  whence  deriv.  snaw. 

6.  Sawe, 

B60W, 

sawen,  whence  deriv.  sied. 

7.  Thrawe, 

threow. 

thrawen. 

8. 

whence  deriv,  wind. 

These  verbs  are  entirely  regular.    The  root  ends  with  w,  and  the 
reduplication  has  disappeared. 
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IMGLZSH  TKRB8. 

1.  Blow,  blew,  blown. 

2.  Crow,  crew,  obs,  (crowed.) 

3.  Know,  knew,  known. 

4.  Mow,  mew,  in  north  of  Eng.  mown. 

5.  Snow,  snew,  in  north  of  Eng.  (snowed,)  whence  deriv.  snow. 

6.  Sow,  sew,  in  north  of  Eng.    sown,  whence  deriv.  seed. 

7.  Throw,  threw,  thrown. 

8.  whence  deriv.  wind. 

Some  obsolete  and  provincial  forms  are  here  given,  because  ihej 

aid  our  purpose. 

A  beautiful  analogy  is  here  seen  in  English.'  The  Anglo-Saxon  aw 
passes  into  ow ;  and  Anglo-Saxon  eow  into  ew, 

CORRKflPONDING  GERMAN   TERBB. 

1.  Blahe,  2.  krahe,  4.  mahe,  5.  schneie,  whence  deriv.  schnee, 
6.  sae,  witence  deriv.  santy  7.  drehe,  8.  wehe. 

The  roots  for  the  most  part  in  German  end  in  ^,  instead  of  t  or 
to  ;  but  the  strong  inflection  is  entirely  lost. 

CORRESPONDING  DUTCH  VERBS. 

1.  Bloey,  (to  blossom,)  2.  kraay,  4.  maay,  5.  sneeuw,  whence  deriv. 
sneeuw,  6.  zaay,  whence  deriv.  zaad,  7.  draay,  8.  waay,  whence  deriv. 
wind,  all  with  weak  inflection. 

CORRESPONDING  LATIN  VERBS. 

1.  Flo,  flare,  flavi. 

2.  Crocio,  comp.  Gr.  xfw^w. 

3.  Nosco,  noscere,  novi ;  comp.  Gr.  ytyvw(fxw,  yyinfu, 

4.  Meto,  comp.  Gr.  oLj^o^). 

5.  Nivo,  whence  deriv.  nix,  nivis ;  comp.  Gr.  V19M. 

6.  Sero,  serere,  sevi,  whence  deriv.  semen. 

7.  Veho,  vehere,  vexi ;  whence  deriv.  ventus. 

The  analogy  of  these  verbs  with  the  Teutonic  is  quite  remarkable. 

CONJUGATION  VIIL 

This  conjugation  includes  verbs  which  have,  or  rather  originally 
had,  a  reduplication  in  the  past  tense,  and  whose  root  terminates  in 
a  before  two  consonants. 

The  English  verbs  belonging  to  this  conjugation  are  1.  M,  2. 
3.  fold,  4.  hang,  5.  hold. 

CORRESPONDING  GOTHIC  VERBS. 

Pres.  indie.  past  indie.  past  pariic, 

b  2.  Faha,  &ifah,  fahans. 

a  3.  Faltha,  faifalth,  falthans. 

b  4.  Haha,  haihah,  hahans. 

a  5.  Halda,  haihald,  haldans. 
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The  verbs  marked  a  are  perfectlj  regular.  Those  marked  b  have 
lost  the  double  consonant  in  the  present  tense.  The  reduplication  of 
the  past  tense  is  complete  in  all  the  verbs. 


OOaEBVONDIHQ  AMOLO-CAXCM  YBRMl 


a  1.  Fealle, 

feoll, 

gefeallen. 

b  2.  Fo, 

feng, 

iangen. 

a  3.  Fealde, 

feold. 

gefealden. 

6  4.  Ho, 

heng, 

hangen. 

a  6.  Healde, 

heold, 

bealden. 

The  reduplication  has  disappeared.    The  verbs  marked  a  are  reg- 
ular, and  those  marked  b  are  slightly  irregular,  as  in  the  Qothic 


BNGUBB    YlUa. 

1.  FaD,  fell, 

2. whence  deriv.  fkng  and  finger. 

3.  Fold,  (folded,) 

4.  Hang,  hung, 

5.  Hold,  held. 

The  English  verbs  follow  no  uniform  analogy, 
pears  to  be  the  regular  form. 


&llen. 

(folded.) 

hung. 

holden. 

The  verb  hokl  ap- 


oomMXUCKDma  qkeman  vbebs. 


1.  FaUe, 

2.  Fange, 

3.  Falte, 

4.  Hange, 

5.  Halte, 


fid, 

fieng, 

fielt, 

hieng, 

hielt, 


gefiftllen. 

gefangen. 

gefalten. 

grehangen. 

gehalten. 


The  reduplication  of  the  past  tense  has  disappeared  ;  but  in  other 
respects  this  model  is  much  more  complete  than  even  the  Gothic. 


oomaivoifDiNo  dutch  vimM. 

1.  Val,  viel, 

2.  Vang,  ving, 

4.  Hang,  hing, 

5.  Houd,  hield, 

Hiese  verbs  are  less  r^pilar  than  the  German. 


gevaUen. 
gevangen, 
gehangen. 
gehouden. 


CONJUGATION  IX. 

This  conjugation  exhibits  in  Gothic  a  reduplication  in  the  past 
tense,  and  in  Qtiman  a  long  d  before  a  single  consonant  in  the 
present 
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The  English  yerhs  with  which  we  are  here  oonoemed  are  !•  dread, 
2.  let,  8.  sleep. 

ooumroNDiNG  Qvrmc  tbbbs. 

Pres.  indie.  past  indie.  pastpartie. 

2.  Leta,  lailot,  letans. 

3.  Slepa,  daislep,  slepans. 

OOKmUFONDINO  ANaLO-BlXON  TBKBS. 

1.  Dnede,  drod,  dneden 

2.  Lsete,  let,  Iseten. 
8.  Slape,                      alepf  alapen. 

mOUBH  TBEM. 

1.  Dread,  (dreaded,)  (dreaded.) 

2.  Let,  (let,)  (let.) 

3.  Sleep,  (slept,)  (slept) 
This  ooDJugation  has  entirely  disappeared  in  English. 

coRaiapoNDUfO  ojumaic  tibm. 

2.  Lasse,  liess,  gelassen. 

3.  Schl&fe  schlief,  geschllkfen. 

coaaisroNDiNo  dutch  tskbi. 

2.  Laat,  liet,  gelaten. 

3.  Slaap,  sliep,  geslapen. 

COEKUPONDINa  OLD  niEOO  JEMMa. 

3.  Slepa,  (filept,)  slepen. 

CONJ1TGATION  X. 

This  conjugation  exhibits  in  Gothic  a  reduplication  in  the  past 
tense,  and  in  Qerman  {t=:aaj{a  strengthened  by  guna,)  in  the  present 
and  participle. 

The  English  verbs  with  which  we  are  here  concerned  are,  1.  greet, 
2. 3. 4.  touch. 

OORECBPOIIDINO  OOTBIC  TERBa 

Pres.  indie,  past  indie.  past  partie. 

1.  Greta,  gaigrot,  gretans. 

2.  Fleka,  &iflok,  flekans. 

3.  Hropja,  (hropida,)  (hropiths.) 

4.  Teka,  taitok,  tekans. 

This  Gothic  conjugation  is  reguhir,  except  that  hropfa  has  adopted 
the  weak  inflection. 

OOEEBSrOirDDfO  ANGLO-fiAXOlf  TEEBI. 

1.  Grete,  (grette,)  gretten. 

3.  Hrepe,  hreop,  hrepen. 
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1.  Greet,  (greeted,)  (greeted.) 

2.  

4.  Touch,  (touched,)  (touched,) 

This  oonjugatioD  has  entirelj  disappeared  in  English. 

OOaABFORDUfG  OlEMAJf  TIEML 

1.  Grikase,  

3.  Rufe,  rief^  gerufen, 

OOaABFORDDCG  DOTOH  IKMM, 

1.  Groet,  

3.  Roep^  riep,  geroepen. 

Compare  in  Latin  2,plttn^^  4.  toii^,  perf.  teti^  with  reduplica- 
tioiL 

CONJUGATION  XL 

This  conjugation  includes  verbs  which  have,  or  rather  originally 
had,  at  (i  strengthened  by  guna,)  in  all  the  forms,  and  a  reduplication 
also  in  the  past  tense. 

The  only  verbs  in  English  with  which  we  are  here  concerned  are 
1.  hight,  (in  behight,)  2.  laugh,  3. 

OOREXtFONDINO  GOTmO  VSIBS. 

Pres.  indie,  past  indie  pastpartic. 

1.  Haita,  haihait,  haitans. 

2.  Laika,  lailaik,  laikans. 

3.  Bkaida,  skaiskaid,  skaidans. 

Hie  type  or  model  of  this  conjugation  in  Gothic  is  perfect;  and 
the  reduplication  appears  in  full  vigor. 

OOKEWONDDia  ANGLO-tAXOH  VISM. 

1.  Hate,  het,  heton,  haten. 

2.  Laoe,  lee,  lecon,  •       lacen. 

3.  Sceade,  sceod,  soeodon,  sceaden. 

lliis  conjugation  is  nearly  regular  in  Anglo-Saxon,  but  the  redu- 
plication has  disappeared. 

KCGUSB  TBBBS. 

1.  ^«hight,  obs.   5ehot,  obs,  hoten,  obs. 

2.  Laugh,  (laughed,)  (laughed.) 

3. whence  deriv.  sheathe  and  shide. 

Nothing  remains  of  this  conjugation  in  English  but  the  obsolete 
forms  hehot  and  hehoten. 

OORRBTONDniG  OIUIAN  VBUS. 

1.  Heisse,  

2.  Lache,  

3.  Seheide,  schied,         geschieden,  whinee  dmv,  scheide* 
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COERI8PONDING   DUTCH 

2.  Lagch,  gelagchen. 

8.  Schcid,  

CORRESPONDING  OLD  FRimO  VXRBS. 

3.  Sketha,  skete,  skat. 
Compare  in  Latin,  1.  cito,  3.  scindo^  perf.  scicidi^  with  reduplication. 

CONJUGATION  XII. 

This  conjugation  includes  verbs  which  have,  or  rather  originally  had, 
au  (u  strengthened  by  guna,)  in  all  the  forms,  and  a  reduplication 
also  in  the  past  tense. 

The  English  verbe  which  are  here  to  be  considered,  are,  1.  eke,  2. 
hew,  3.  leap,  4.  toss. 

CORRISPONDINO  GOTHIC  VERBS. 

Pres,  indie.  past  indie.  past  partie. 

1.  Auka,  aiauk,  aukans. 

3.  Hlaupa,  hlaihlaup,  hlaupans. 

4.  Stauta,  staistaut,  stautans. 

The  type  or  model  of  this  conjugation  in  Grothic  is  perfect,  and  the 
reduplication  appears  in  full  vigor. 

CORRESPONDING  ANGLO-SAXON  VERBS. 

1.  Ece,  (ecte,)  (geeced.) 
a  2.  Heawe,                    heow,                           heawen. 
a  3.  Hleape,                    hleop,  hleapen. 

The  reduplication  has  disappeared  as  in  the  other  Teutonic  dialects, 
and  the  verbs  marked  a  have  imitated  Conjugation  VIU. 

ENGLISH  VERBS. 

1.  Eke,  (eked,)  (eked.) 

2.  Hew,  (hewed,)  heym,  whence  deriv.  hoe. 

3.  Leap,  *  lope,  obs.  {\epi,)tDheneederiv.\o]^. 

4.  Toss,  (tost,)  (tost.) 

Nothing  remains  of  this  conjugation  in  English,  but  the  participle 
hewij  and  the  obsolete  past  tense  lope. 

OOBBESPONDmO  OEBMAN  YJSBSB. 

2.  Haue,  hieb,  gehieben. 
8.  Laufe,  lief,  gelaufen. 
4.  Stosse,                     stiess,                            gestossen. 

The  peculiarities  of  this  conjugation  are  entirely  lost  in  German. 

COSBBSPONDINO  DUTCH  VEBB& 

2.  Houw,  hieuw,  gehouwen. 

8.  Loop,  liep,  geloopen. 

4.  Stoot,  stiet,  gestooten. 
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00BBI8P0MDIHO   0U>  FBISSIO  TSBB& 

1.  Aka,  aken. 

S.  HIapa,  hlep,  hlepen. 

4.  Steta,  '  Btoten. 

Compare  in  Latin,  1.  augeo^  4.  Uindo^  perf.  tutudi^  with  reduplica- 
tion. 

n.  ENOUSH  WEAKLY  INFLECTED  VERB& 

In  weakly  inflected  verbs,  the  past  indicative  and  the  past  partici- 
ple are  formed  alike. 

In  these  verbs  the  present  tense  is  the  root,  and  not  the  past  tense 
as  in  the  strongly  inflected  verbs. 

There  are  two  processes  for  weakly  inflected  verbs,  which  differ 
again  as  to  their  age;  the  one  more  ancient,  according  to  which  the 
past  tense  and  the  past  participle  end  \u  dot  i ;  and  the  other  more 
modem,  which  forms  the  past  tense  and  the  past  participle  by  adding 
•i  to  the  root 

The  first  of  these  processes  forms  two  conjugations,  and  the  latter 
process  one  conjugation  of  weakly  inflected  verbs. 

CONJUOATION  L 

This  conjugation  includes  verbs  which  form  the  past  tense  and  the 
past  participle  by  adding  d  or  t ;  as, 

1.  Lay,  laid  ;  comp.  Anglo-Sax.  Ucgan^  lede,  gtled,  Sopay^paid^ 
from  Fr.  payer,  and  stay,  staid,  from  Fr.  Stayer  ;  which,  although  of 
foreign  origin,  have  followed  suit  to  lay,  laid. 

2.  Say,  said  ;  comp.  Anglo-Sax.  secgan,  soede,  gesasd.  The  sug- 
gestion of  Dr.  Webster,  that  said  is  a  contraction  of  sayed,  has  no 
historical  support 

3.  Have,  had  ;  comp.  Anglo-Sax.  hdtiban,  hasfde,  hcrfed.  So  JUe^ 
fied  ;  shoe,  shod.    Also  clotJie,  past  participle  chd  ;  doy  past  tense  did, 

4.  Make,  made;  oomp.  Anglo-Sax.  macian,  macode,  macod.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  form  leads  us  to  expect  maked. 

5.  Hear,  heard;  oomp.  Anglo-Sax.  hyran,  hyrde,  hyred, 

6.  Deal,  dealt;  comp.  Anglo-QfLi.  dcelaUj  dcslde,  gedailed.  So  feel, 
felt ;  kneel,  knelt. 

7.  Spill,  spilt;  comp.  Anglo-Sax.  spillan,  tpUde,  spilled.  So 
dtoell,  dwelt;  spell,  spelt. 

8.  Mean,  meant  ;  comp.  Anglo-Sax.  mopnan,  mcende. 

9.  Creep,  crept ;  comp.  Anglo-Sax.  creopan,  creap,  cropen.  So 
sleep,  slept ;  sweep,  swept ;  weep,  wept.  These  verbs  in  Anglo-Saxon 
retain  the  ancient  stronsf  inflection. 

10.  ITeep,  kept ;  comp.  Anglo-Sax.  cepan,  cepte. 

11.  Lose^  lost;  comp.  Anglo-Sax.  losian,  losode,  losod.    The  An- 
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glo-Saxon  form  leads  us  to  expect  losed.    So  pous^  past  participle 
past^  from  Fr.  passer  ;  toss,  tost,  from  Fr.  tasser. 

12.  Cleave,  cleft;  comp.  Anglo-Sax.  elifian,  elifode.  So  bereave, 
bereft.  The  Anglo-Saxon  form  leads  us  to  expect  cleaved  and  bereaved^ 
which  are  also  in  use. 

13.  Leave,  left ;  comp.  Anglo-Sax.  Imfan,  losfde,  lorfed.  So  the 
past  participle  adrift. 

Rem.  1.  The  termination  d,  which  is  the  appropriate  exponent  of 
the  past  tense  and  past  participle,  is  retained  after  a  vowel,  or  after 
the  semi-vowel  r.  See  Nos.  1  to  5.  The  termination  d  becomes  t 
after  consonants  only.     See  Nos.  6  to  IS. 

Rem.  2.  The  long  vowel,  if  any,  of  the  original  verb,  b  often  short- 
ened ;  as  said,  had,  fled,  shod,  clad,  did,  heard,  dealt,  felt,  tneani^ 
crept,  slept,  swept,  wept,  kept,  lost,  cleft,  bereft,  left,  adrift. 

Rem.  3.  A  subtonic  mute  is  sometimes  changed  into  the  corre- 
sponding atonic ;  as  lose,  lost ;  cleave,  cleft ;  bereave,  bereft ;  leave^ 
left.    The  atonic,  however,  is  rather  the  original  fonxL 

CONJUGATION  U. 

This  conjugation  includes  verbs  ending  in  d  or  t,  which  require  no 
addition  of  c?  or  <  to  form  the  past  tense  and  past  participle ;  as  bid, 
rid,  bestead,  shed,  shred,  spread  ;  bleed,  breed,  feed,  lead,  read,  speed  ; 
burst,  cast,  cost,  cut,  hit,  hurt,  knit,  let,  put,  quit,  set,  shut,  slit,  split, 
spit,  thrust,  sweat ;  wet,  whet ;  eat,  meet,  shoot,  light ;  bend,  build^ 
gild,  lend,  rend,  send,  spend,  wend,  whence  went. 

Rem.  1.  The  termination  d,  the  appropriate  exponent,  is  retained, 
as  before,  after  a  vowel ;  but  changed  into  t,  when  it  comes  after  a 
consonant;  b&  bend,  bent;  build,  built;  gird, girt;  lend ^  lent;  rend^ 
rent ;  send,  sent ;  spend,  spent ;  wend,  whence  went. 

Rem.  2.  The  long  vowel,  if  any,  is  shortened,  as  before ;  as  bled^ 
bred,  fed,  led,  read,  (pronounced  red^  sped  ;  eat,  (pronounced  et^ 
met,  shot,  lit  from  light. 

Rem.  3.  Nearly  all  of  these  verbs  are  of  Teutonic  origin,  some  of 
them  retaining  the  strong  inflection  in  Anglo-Saxon ;  as  bid,  burst, 
let,  slit,  eat,  shoot.  Some  few  are  of  Latin  or  French  origin ;  as  cost^ 
from  Lat.  constare  ;  cut ;  hurt,  from  Fr.  heurter, 

CONJUGATION  m. 

This  conjugation  includes  verbs  which,  according  to  the  more  mod- 
ern and  now  existing  process,  form  the  past  tense  and  the  past  par- 
ticiple by  adding  ed  ;  as, 

1,  Und,  ended.     So  fend,  mend,  tend,  of  Latin  origin. 

2.  Plant,  planted.     So  chant,  grant,  pant,  of  Latin  origin. 
8.   Wade,  waded.     So  trade,  cede,  of  Latin  origin. 
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4.  JJoIfy  kat»d.    So  rate^  M/e,  of  Latin  origin* 

5.  Mady  madded.    So  add^  of  Latin  origin. 

6.  Fiij  JUttd.    So  admitj  remit,  of  Latin  origin. 
Y.  Ihryy  dried.    So  ayjustify^  of  Latb  origin. 

8,  jSiiMjf,  swtyed.    So  c/Moy,  />roy,  of  Latin  origin. 

9.  JTi/l,  iU/M.    So  repely  dispel,  of  Latin  origin. 
10.  Zove,  /ov«c^.    So  move,  of  Latin  origin. 

Rem.  1.  Theae  examples  ftli  phonetically  under  the  same  mle. 
For  the  mute  e,  in  Noe,  3,  4,  10,  is  merely  an  orthographical  expe- 
dient;  the  interchange  of  y  and  s  in  No.  7,  is  merely  orthographio ; 
and  the  doubling  of  the  final  letter  in  Noe.  6,  6,  is  merely  to  pre- 
aenre  the  vowel-eound  short 

Bern.  2.  Of  theae  examples,  those  preceded  by  cf  or  (,  retain  the  « 
inth  most  firmness;  as  ended^  pianted,  waded,  hated^  They  had 
commenced  even  in  Anglo-Saxon  to  require  a  vowel  sound  before  the 
cf ;  aa  etidode^  pUmtode^  haiode,  eardode,  weardode. 

Rem.  3.  In  poetry  the  e  is  often  omitted,  (except  in  the  cases  noticed 
under  Rem.  2«)  and  an  apostrophe  takes  its  place.  It  is  the  preroga- 
tire  of  poetry  to  use  old  forms. 

Rem.  4.  The  spoken  dialect  has  a  strong  tendency  to  omit  the  e, 
(except  in  the  cases  noticed  under  Rem.  2.)  and  also  to  change  d  into 
I,  after  sharp  or  atonic  mutes ;  as  fiiid^  siamd,  fand^  slurd,  cryd^ 
Miraifd^  ekewd ;  eleo  stept  compared  with  stdbd ;  quaft  with  movd; 
iatekt  with  j^tdgd ;  hokt  with  hragd  ;  tost  with  tehigd ;  piuekt^ 
pushtj  etc*  In  prosaic  declamation,  and  in  solemn  reading,  the  e  is 
retained. 

Rem.  5.  In  adjectives  and  adverbs,  formed  firom  participles,  the  e  is 
not  omitted ;  as,  a  learned  man ;  ctm/essedly. 

m  BNOUBH  VERBS  OF  THB  MIXBD  CONJUOATION. 

Besides  the  strongly  inflected  verbs  and  the  weakly  inflected  verba, 
there  is  another,  a  small  dass,  which  combine  the  two  modes  of  in- 
flection. That  is,  some  verbs,  in  the  past  tense  and  the  past  partici- 
ple, not  only  change  the  radical  vowel  after  the  ancient  mode  of  in- 
flection, but  also  adopt  the  termination  appropriate  to  the  modem  one. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  this  dass  of  verbs. 


Pres.  indie. 

past  imdie.                    petst  partie. 

1.  Beseech, 

besought,                 besought 

2.  Bring, 

brought,                   brought 

3.  Buy, 

bought,                    bought 

4.  Catch, 

caught,                    caught 

5.  Fetch 

fiiught,  obs.              fiiught,  ohs. 

6.  May, 

might,  a/jo,  mought,  or  mote,  o& 

IH 


1.  Pitch, 
8.  Reach, 

10.  Teach, 

11.  Think, 

12.  Work, 
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pight,  obs» 

raught,  obs, 

sought, 

taught, 

thought, 

wrought, 


pight,  cbs, 

raught,  obs. 

sought. 

taught 

thought 

wrought 


This  mixed  mode  of  conjugatiDg  these  verbs  existed  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  language,  from  which  the  English  language  is  derived ;  as, 


2.  Bringe, 

3.  Bycge, 

5.  Fecce, 

6.  Maeg, 

8.  RsecC) 

9.  Sece, 

10.  TsBce, 

11.  Thence, 

12.  Wyrce, 


brohte, 
bohte, 


gebroht 
geboht 


mihte, 

rahte, 

sohte, 

tsehte, 

thohte, 

worhte, 


ger»ht 

gesoht 

tieht 

gethoht 

geworht 


Also  in  Gothic,  the  most  ancient  form  of  the  Teutonic  language ; 


as. 


2.  Brigga, 

3.  Bugja, 
6.  Mag, 

10.  Teiha, 

11.  Thagkja, 

12.  Yaurkja, 


brahta, 
bauhta. 
mahta. 


briggans. 


thahta. 
vaurhta. 
This  mixed  conjugation  exists  also  in  modem 


2.  Bringe, 
6.  Mag, 

8.  Reiche. 

9.  Suche. 

10.  Zeihe, 

11.  Denke, 

12.  Wirke. 
Also  in  Dutch ;  as, 

2.  Breng, 
6.  Mag, 

8.  Reik. 

9.  Zoek, 

11.  Denk, 

12.  Werk, 


brachte, 
mochte. 


German;  as, 
gebracht 
gemocht 


dachte. 


bragt, 
mogt, 

zocbt, 
dacht, 
wrocht, 


gedacht 


gebragt 
gemogt. 

gezocht 
gedacht 
gewrocht 


J.  W.  G. 


L  MENTAL  SCIENCE  AS  A  BRANCH  OF  EDUCATION  * 

BT    ftlT.    JOtlFH    RATBK,    A.  ■., 


I  DKSM  it  a  priyil^  to  address  to-day  a  conTocation  of  Teachers 
and  of  the  frieDds  of  education,  convened  from  all  portions  of  the 
ooontry  in  this  our  noble  old  Bay  State ; — a  State  distinguished  from 
the  first  for  its  regard  for  religion,  for  liberty,  and  hr  education. 
May  the  time  neyer  come  when  its  attachment  to  any  one  of  these 
great  principles  shall  be  less. 

The  vocation  of  the  teacher  is  one  which,  viewed  in  all  its  rela- 
tioiis,  is  hardly  second  to  any  other  in  honor,  and  importance.  Much  is 
entrusted  to  him,  much  required  of  him.  To  meet  the:$e  demand^ 
he  must  be  a  man  of  large  and  liWral  culture*  knowing  the  tilings 
which  he  b  to  teach,  and  knowing  much  besides.  Every  year  en* 
larges  the  sphere  and  carries  farther  and  farther  out  the  boundary  line 
of  his  dominion,  brings  new  sciences  into  his  field  of  labor,  and  ele- 
vates the  standard  of  his  necessary  qualifications.  lie  must  teach 
more  things,  and  he  must  teach  them  better.  Time  was  when  a  few 
simple  elements  constituted  the  amount  of  his  stock  in  trade.  To 
mention  arithmetic,  geography,  reading,  writing  and  spelling,  was  to 
give  a  complete  catalogue  of  tlie  branches  taught  in  our  schools.  It 
IS  not  so  now.  It  will  never  be  so  again.  In  these  matters  oar 
country  never  moves  backward.  The  people  have  discovered  that 
there  are  many  things  which  it  is  useful  for  man  on  the  earth  to  know, 
and  that  they  have  the  ri^ht  to  know  them ; — the  child  of  the  ixK>r 
man  as  well  as  of  the  rich ;  in  the  free  school  as  well  as  in  the  acad- 
emy, and  the  college ;  and  they  mean  that  he  shali  know  them.  At 
the  doors  of  our  public  schools,  of  every  higher  grade,  stand  knock  > 
ing  already,  an  array  of  sciences  that  would  have  astonished  the  sa- 
vans  of  the  hist  generation.  Natural  Philosophy,  History,  Physiol- 
ogy, Botany,  Chemistry,  Astronomy,  Phy^cal  Geography,  and  I 
know  not  how  many  other  sciences, — all  clamoring  for  admission ; 
and  for  one  I  predict  they  will  get  in.  The  people  will  know  these 
things,  and  will  in.<^ist  that  their  own  children  shall  know  them,  nor  b 
there  any  reason  why  they  should  not  know  them. 

The  teacher  must  keep  up  with  tltb  demand.  The  tide  of  public 
opinion,  of  public  intelligence  and  information,  in  a  great  and  free 

*  Am  Addren  4tttT«r«d  before  tbe  Anehcan  InsUtute  of  iMtruoUou  tt  Its  Aunul  1ImUi« 
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nation  like  our  own  never  sets  backward.  It  moves  on  and  on,  and 
schools  and  committees,  and  teachers  advance  with  it,  or  are  swept 
before  it. 

With  this  demand  for  a  higher  education,  a  larger  and  more  libe- 
ral culture,  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  to  conduct  the  education  of 
the  young,  the  teachers  of  the  present  day  are,  to  a  great  extent  ear- 
nestly and  cordially  complying.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find,  in  any 
country,  a  body  of  men  devoted  to  education,  possessing  a  larger 
share  of  general  information,  a  higher  mental  culture  and  training, 
men  of  larger  views,  and  higher  aims,  than  the  teachers  of  the  public 
schools  of  New  England,  and  especially  of  Massachusetts.  I  say  this 
without  reserve  or  qualification;  I  say  it  with  pleasure  and  pride;  I 
say  it  after  a  careful  observation  of  the  school  systems  of  our  own 
and  of  other  countries. 

Among  the  various  branches  of  useful  science,  all  demanding  the  at- 
tention of  the  well  informed,  and  well  educated  man,  of  the  present 
day,  there  is  one  whose  claims  to  general  attention  have  I  fear  been 
somewhat  overlooked  in  our  country.  Allow  me  then  the  privilege 
of  directing  your  attention  on  this  occasion  to  the  importance  of  the 
science  of  the  human  mind,  as  a  distinct  branch  of  knowledge,  en- 
titled to  a  high  place  in  the  course  of  study  which  every  true  scholar 
and  every  well  informed  man  marks  out  for  himself,  and  especially 
worthy  the  attention  of  those  who  are  to  guide  the  education  of 
others. 

I  am  aware  that  in  presenting  such  a  subject,  I  may  seem  to  some, 
to  have  forgotten  the  character  and  objects  of  the  present  association. 
What  has  the  science  of  the  human  mind  to  do  with  schools  and 
school- teaching,  they  may  ask.  This  question  I  will  endeavor  to  an- 
swer before  I  sit  down.  Unless,  however,  I  do  very  much  mistake  the 
character  of  my  audience,  I  see  before  me  to-day  men  who  are  de- 
termined to  omit  no  efibrt  to  attain  that  discipline  of  all  the  mental 
powers,  that  range  of  thought,  that  wide  and  large  culture,  that  shall 
best  qualify  them  for  their  noble  work.  To  such  men  my  theme  is 
appropriate,  and  to  such  I  address  myself. 

Many  causes  it  must  be  confessed,  have  hitherto  contributed  to  the 
comparative  neglect  of  mental  science  in  our  own  country. 

The  nature  of  the  science  is  such  that  its  benefits  are  not  immedi- 
ately apparent  Men,  the  dullest,  and  most  uneducated,  can  see  some 
use  in  Chemistry,  or  Botany.  They  teach  how  to  analyze  soils,  and 
how  to  raise  better  crops.  Natural  Philosophy  may  be  of  service  to 
'  the  mechanic.  Physiology  well  understood,  may  tend  to  lengthen 
life,  and  shorten  the  physician's  bill.    But  what  can  possibly  come  of 
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mental  8oieiioe»  they  do  not  so  readily  peroeive.  It  has  no  {Mitent, 
obyiooa,  practical  results  to  show.  Its  region  of  thought  lies  remoTed 
somewhat  from  the  actual  observation  of  men.  It  has  no  splendid 
cabinets  or  museums  to  throw  open  to  the  gaze  of  the  astonished 
multitude.  It  can  not  point  you  to  its  magnificent  collections,  em- 
bracing spedmeus  of  all  the  known  varieties  of  thought  and  feeling; 
nor  can  it  illustrate  by  curious  instruments,  in  brass,  and  wood,  and 
glass,  and  iron,  and  by  nice  experiments  unfold  the  secret  working  of 
the  laws  of  association,  or  memory,  or  imagination — ^all  the  wonder^ 
lul  alchemy  of  thought,  and  of  our  curious  inner  life.  Its  simple 
pages  present  not  even  one  poor  diagram  to  catch  the  eye  of  the  cu- 
rious. 

And  then  it  has  no  great  discoveries  to  make  and  to  announce,  no 

brilliant  rewards  to  bestow  on  its  votaries.  Any  man  of  moderate  pa- 
tience and  skill,  and  a  glass  of  medium  power,  standsii  reasonable  chance 
of  discovering  a  half  dozen  new  asteroids  between  Mars  and  Jupiter,  the 
first  clear  night,  and  then  goes  his  name  ad  cutra,  and  then  comes,  by 
return  mail,  a  diploma  from  the  royal  society,  and  a  gold  snufif-box  firom 
the  crown  of  Russia,  or  the  crown  prince  of  Seringapatam.  Not  so  in 
mental  science — not  even  in  the  present  disturbed  state  of  affiurs,  not 
in  the  wildest  and  most  excited  political  gathering,  could  one  hope  to 
discover  several  new  passions  in  exercise,  or  a  brace  of  new  intellect- 
ual fjEu;ulties  in  full  play.  Or  even  if  you  were  so  fortunate  as  that, 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  world  would  even  take  the  trouble  to 
inquire  your  name,  or  the  Czar  think  it  incumbent  on  him  to  pro- 
ride  you  with  snuff-boxes.  But  more  than  all,  and  as  I  suppose^  the 
chief  obstacle  to  the  more  general  cultivation  of  mental  science,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  exclusively  practical  and  active  tendencies  of  the  age. 
We  are  by  nature  a  stirring,  busy,  enterprising  people,  given  more  to 
acdon  than  to  thought.  An  age  of  action  is  seldom  also  an  age  of 
reflection.  External  life  demands  the  energies  of  a  new  people,  and 
a  new  state.  The  elements  are  to  be  subdued,  cities  to  be  built, 
mountains  to  be  leveled,  graded,  tunnelled,  roads  constructed,  and  a 
thousand  other  useful  and  practical  works  to  be  wrought,  before  the 
period  comes  of  golden  affluence,  and  leisure,  and  genial  task,  and 
refined  culture,  which  can  at  once  appreciate  and  reward  the  hi^er 
efforts  of  scientific  investigation.  That  age  will  come ;  but  it  is  not 
yet  Meanwhile  he  who  devotes  himself  to  a  pursuit  so  little  accor- 
dant with  the  more  directly  practical  tendencies  of  the  age,  must  be 
content  to  pursue  his  way  with  little  encouragement  from  without, 
little  reward  save  that  of  his  own  highest  culture,  and  the  sweet  de- 
light of  his  own  conscious  advance  in  that  true  wisdom,  and  those 
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'loftier  attainments,  which  like  divine  truth  come  not  with  obeeryation 
of  men. 

The  causes  at  which  we  have  now  glanced  may  account  in  part  for 
the  comparative  neglect  of  the  science  of  the  mind  in  our  own  coun- 
try. What  then  are  the  reasons,  if  any  there  may  be,  why  the 
science  of  which  we  speak  should  be  regarded  as  at  least  of  equal 
importance  with  others,  in  a  course  of  liberal  study. 

The  importance  of  this  branch  of  education  will  be  apparent,  if  we 
consider  its  relative  position  with  regard  to  other  sciences.  As  we  go 
forth  into  the  great  field  of  truth,  and  among  the  works  of  God,  and 
begm  to  explore  and  observe  the  things  that  He  around  us,  we  find 
indeed  nothing  unworthy  oiv  regard,  but  not  all  things  equally 
worthy.  The  ground  on  which  we  tread,  and  the  solid  rock,  demand 
and  repay  our  careful  investigation ;  but  when  we  pass  from  these  to 
the  contemplation  of  vegetable  life, — when  we  turn  our  eye  from  the 
soil  to  the  little  flower  that  grows  and  blooms  upon  it,  we  are  con- 
scious of  advance,  of  reaching  a  higher  stage  of  art,  a  higher  depart- 
ment of  creation.  Passing  on  still  to  the  forms  of  animal  existence, 
we  are  conscious  still  of  the  ascending  series.  The  shell  minutely  beau- 
tifully wrought,  that  lies  by  the  shore  of  the  deep-sounding  sea,  and 
listens  ever  to  its  roar,  the  insect  rejoicing  in  the  sun-beam,  the  thou- 
sand forms  of  life  that  flutter  in  the  air,  and  creep  the  earth,  and  leap 
up  in  the  waters,  and  bound  in  all  the  consciousness  of  freedom,  and 
strength,  and  vigorous  life  along  the  mountains  and  over  the  plains, 
these  aflbrd  us  a  higher  field  of  study  than  mere  inanimate  existence, 
ho\\:ever  curious  and  delicate  may  be  its  organization.  When  from 
these  we  pass  on  to  observe  and  study  man  himself,  the  lord  of  thin 
entire  creation,  when  we  make  his  nature,  his  physical  structure,  his 
habits,  his  languages,  his  cities,  his  laws,  his  arts,  his  wonderful  crea- 
tions, the  objects  of  our  careful  study,  how  much  higher  have  we 
ascended  in  the  scale  of  being  and  in  the  sphere  of  our  explorations. 

But  when,  turning  from  all  these,  we  make  the  mind  of  man  him- 
self our  study,  we  find  ourselves  at  once  in  a  region  from  which  we 
overlook  the  whole  wide  field  of  previous  investigation,  and  toward 
which  all  these  other  sciences  conduct,  as  different  paths  along  the 
mountain  side,  starting  from  different  points,  and  running  in  different 
directions,  but  all  converging  toward,  and  coming  out  at  last  upon  a 
common  terminus  at  the  summit.  That  summit  and  common  ter- 
minus of  sciences  is  the  science  of  mind.  As  the  mineral,  the  vege- 
table, the  insect,  the  animal,  in  their  varied  and  wonderful  organiza- 
tions, are  all  and  necessarily  inferior  to  man,  so  is  the  science  of  them, 
however  important  and  useful,  of  necessity  inferior  to  the  science  of 
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man  bimBelf ;  and  as  the  hnman  body,  wonderM  in  its  structure, 
curious  in  its  meohanism  and  its  laws,  is  nevertheless  inferior  in  dig- 
nity and  worth  to  the  spirit  that  dwells  within,  and  is  the  true  lord 
of  this  fair  castle  and  domain,  so  is  the  science  of  the  body,  its 
mechanism,  .chemistrj,  anatomy,  laws,  inferior  to  the  science  of  the 
mind,  the  divinity  within. 

Many  of  the  sciences  which  are  justly  regarded  as  among  the  most 
noble  are  themselves  the  creations  of  the  mind.  In  some  sense  all 
science  may  be  so  regarded.  The  materials  furnished  by  nature  are 
put  together  and  framed  into  a  science  by  the  intelligent  mind.  In 
some  cases,  however,  the  very  materials  seem  to  be  the  creations  of  the 
mind — ^mstruments  which  it  devises  to  aid  it  in  its  progress,  and  with 
which  it  works  upon  still  higher  creations,  as  a  mighty  army,  in  its 
resistless  march,  builds  the  roads,  bridges  the  streams,  levels  the 
mountains,  to  make  itself  a  way.  Of  this  sort  seems  to  me  the 
science  of  number  and  quantity ;  when  duly  appreciated,  in  all  its 
extent,  and  range,  and  precision  and  power,  truly  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  products  of  human  ingenuity  and  skill — for  such  un- 
questionably it  is — a  pure  creation  of  the  mind.  Observe  now  this 
man  of  number  and  of  quantity ;  how  starting  with  a  few  self-evi- 
dent and  simple  truths,  manufacturing  out  of  his  own  brain  and  fancy, 
such  simple  instruments  to  aid  him,  as  a  point,  a  line,  and  a  circle, 
not  one  of  which  is  ever  to  be  found  in  the  actual,  real  world,  not 
one  of  which  has  any  existence  save  in  his  own  imagination,  he  goes 
on  to  combine  and  construct  with  these  until  he  builds  up  a  tower 
whose  top  reaches  the  skies,  and  from  that  lofty  and  impregnable 
tower,  his  castle,  his  fortress,  which  nothing  can  shake,  from  which 
nothing  can  drive  him,  this  man,  this  presumptuous  builder,  calmly 
measures  oflf  the  courses  of  the  stars,  and  calls  their  names,  and 
spans  their  dimensions,  and  weighs  their  bulk,  and  measures  their 
speed,  and  announces  their  coming,  yet  afar  o£^  and  with  his  magic 
tnbe  follows  them  in  their  distant  flight  through  the  wilderness  of 
space.  Is  anything  I  ask  more  strange,  more  admirable  than  this  ? 
Yes,  I  reply,  there  is  one  thing  more  wonderful  even  than  this,  and 
that  is  the  mmd  that  devised,  constructed,  and  executed  this  science, 
and  now  works  with  it  as  its  mighty  and  magic  instrument ;  and  he 
that  would  observe  the  most  curious  and  wonderful  thing  of  all,  must 
leave  the  figures,  and  the  diagrams,  the  lines  and  circles,  the  tubes, 
and  the  tables,  with  which  this  man  works,  and  study  the  man  him- 
ielf,  the  workman. 

So  also  are  the  creations  of  art,  beautiful,  wonderful,  as  seen  in  the 
canvass  which  warms,  and  glows,  and  moves  into  life  and  passion  as 
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you  gaze,  or  in  the  chiselled  marble  that  with  serene,  calm  feature 
stands  and  looks  upon  you,  all  motionless,  all  passionless,  yet  as  if 
cognizant  of  your  inmost  being, — ^an  ideal  presence  drawing  you  to 
itself  as  by  a  species  of  enchantment,  till  a  mysterious  sympathy  springs 
up  between  you  and  it, — this  too  is  wonderful, — this,  and  the  art  that 
can  do  this.  And  yet  one  thing  is  more  so, — ^the  mind  that  can  con* 
trive  and  execute  this  work  of  art. 

So  is  it  also,  with  human  language.  Take  that  grandest  and  most 
majestic  of  them  all,  the  Hebrew ;  take  that  richest  and  most  finished 
of  them  all,  the  Greek.  You  have  that  which  may  well  receive,  as  it 
well  deserves  your  closest  study,  and  your  warmest  admiration.  But 
after  all,  is  it  not  chiefly  interesting  as  one  of  the  productions  of  the 
human  mind,  illustrating  the  laws,  and  developing  the  hidden  struc- 
ture of  that  mind  ?  The  richness,  the  affluence,  the  elegance,  the  ex- 
actness, the  beauty,  of  what  are  these  the  qualities?  Where  did  they 
dwell  ?  In  the  Greek  language,  or  in  the  Greek  mind  ?  Which  is, 
of  the  two,  the  more  wonderful  and  worthy  of  study,  the  statue,  obe- 
lisk, cathedral,  with  ito  solemn  aisle,  and  overhanging  dome,  or  the 
mind  that  devised  and  wrought  out  these  things,  that  saw  them  when 
as  yet  they  were  not,  saw  them  in  all  their  perfectness  as  they  were 
to  be? — which  of  the  two,  the  instrument,  or  the  instrument-maker  ? — 
which  of  the  two,  the  Greek  language,  or  the  Greek  mind,  that  called 
into  being  and  use  such  an  instrument  of  speech?  And  of  which  is 
the  science  most  noble  and  most  worthy  of  regard  ? 

I  admire  the  genius  of  a  Kepler,  a  Copernicus,  a  Newton.  I  sym- 
pathize with  their  enthusiasm  as  they  develop  the  laws,  and  study  the 
movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  I  look  through  the  telescope,  not 
without  a  feeling  of  awe,  as  it  seems  to  lift  me  up,  and  bear  me  away 
into  the  infinite,  and  bring  me  near  those  stately  orbs  that  beyond  the 
ken  of  human  vision  dwell  in  the  silence  and  unbroken  stillness  of 
their  own  eternity.  But  there  is  one  thing  which  fills  my  whole  being 
with  yet  a  deeper  awe  and  reverence  than  even  those  majestic  orbs ; — 
that  is,  the  mind  that  from  this,  its  lowly  dwelling  on  the  earth,  in  all 
the  weakness  and  the  ignorance  of  its  earthly  condition,  looking  out 
afar  into  those  clear  deep  spaces,  can  by  patient  observation,  discover 
the  hidden  laws,  and  spell  out  the  complicated  movements  of  that 
vast  and  busy  orrery  of  worlds. 

An  importance  attaches  to  the  science  of  mind,  if  we  consider,  in  the 
second  place,  its  connection  with  the  past,  its  historic  associations.  Many 
of  the  sciences  justly  regarded  as  important,  are  of  comparatively  re- 
cent date.  This  is  true  indeed  of  most  of  the  natural  sciences.  Geology, 
Physical  Geography,  Zoology,  Botany,  Physiology,  Chemistry,  are  of 
no  remote  origin.    It  is  scarcely  half  a  century  since  some  of  them 
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heguk  to  assame  a  strictly  scientific  form.  Go  back  a  few  hundred 
years,  and  yon  find  the  stateliest  and  most  assuming  of  them  either 
wholly  lost  in  uncertainty  of  origin,  or  running  out  into  fendful  and 
absurd  speculations.  Astronomy,  a  mathematical  and  not  a  physical 
adence,  may  be  regarded  as  an  exception  to  this  rule*  Yet  what  was 
even  Astronomy,  before  Copernicus,  and  the  telescope,  and  the  six- 
teenth, or  even  the  seventeeth  century  ?  Many  important  fiicts  had 
indeed  been  observed  and  registered  before,  but  the  science  in  any- 
thing like  its  present  exactness,  and  completeness,  can  scarcely  go  back 
to  the  middle  ages.  The  science  of  number,  and  quantity,  being,  as 
I  have  already  said,  more  purely  a  creation  of  the  mind,  was  of  much 
earlier  origin,  and  was  already  fixed  in  its  general  principles,  and  setr 
tied  on  a  firm  basis,  almost  at  the  outset  of  ancient  civilization.  But 
DO  inquiries  were  of  earlier  origin  among  men,  than  those  pertaining 
to  subjects  purely  metaphysical.  Oo  back  as  far  as  you  will  toward  the 
Orient,  toward  the  first  dawn  of  a  rude  and  imperfect  civilization,  you 
still  find  men  busying  themselves  with  the  great  problems  that  to  this 
day  remain  unsettled.  The  earliest  speculations  of  the  human  mind, 
its  first  attempts  to  get  beyond  the  little  sphere  of  activity  that  imme- 
diately surrounded  it,  and  the  narrow  domain,  of  sense,  seem  to  have 
assumed  this  direction  Chaldean  and  Egyptian  shepherds,  watching 
their  fiocks  by  night,  observed  the  starry  heavens,  and  recorded  the 
movements  of  the  changing  constellations.  But  long  ere  that,  had 
the  question  arisen,  and  been  intently  pondered  by  many  a  reflecting 
and  observing  mind,  whence  came  those  nightly  luminaries,  and  whence 
this  fiiir  earth,  and  what  its  origin,  and  what  the  soul  of  it,  and  whence 
and  what  am  I,  and  my  race.  These  questions,  and  such  as  these, — 
what  are  they,  but  the  very  rudiments  and  ground  work  of  philosophy. 

It  has  been  said  by  an  ingenious  writer,  that  the  man  who  first  dis- 
covered that  dry  wood  could  be  set  on  fire,  deserves  to  be  regarded 
as  the  first  philosopher.  We  would  by  no  means  detract  from  the 
merits  of  that  truly  brilliant  discovery.  The  man  who  made  it,  cer- 
tainly deserves  a  medal,  and  a  monument.  And  yet  we  are  by  no 
means  sure  that  the  palm  of  original  discovery  does  not  rather  belong 
to  that  other  man,  who  first  discovered  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
wood,  and  that  it  is  distinct  and  different  from  himself-^in  other  words, 
that  there  is  matter,  and  also  mind ;  each  subject  to  its  own  proper 
laws,  and  manner  of  being.  And  this  I  presume  must  have  been  a 
somewhat  early  discovery  in  the  history  of  the  race. 

Indeed,  we  can  hardly  imagine  a  state  of  human  society  and  civili- 
zation so  primitive  and  rude,  as  to  lie  back  of  all  inquiry  and  thought 
as  to  the  causes  and  philosophy  of  things.     Far  enough  from  the 
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troth  may  hare  been  tboee  primitive  hypotheses  and  speculationB,  wide 
of  the  mark,  not  unlikely,  those  primitive  inquiries,  and  laborious  pa- 
tient investigations ;  but  they  were  the  foundations  and  first  begin- 
nings of  a  science  that  probably  goes  further  back  into  antiquity,  and 
has  engaged  the  attention  of  a  greater  number  of  thoughtful,  earnest 
minds  since  the  creation  of  the  world,  than  any  other  that  can  be 
named.  And  from  the  day  when  such  inquiries  first  presented  them- 
selves to  the  first  reflecting  and  inquiring  mind,  from  that  age  to  this, 
what  earnest  reaching  forth  and  striving  to  grasp  the  true,  the  un- 
known, the  infinite,  to  learn  a  little  of  the  hidden  causes  of  things,  to 
lift  up  a  little  in  some  way  the  impenetrable  veil  that  shuts  down 
about  us  here,  and  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  fair  realms  that  lie  beyond. 

The  student  of  astronomy,  as  he  watches  the  heavenly  bodies,  is 
carried  back  to  the  past,  and  filled  with  peculiar  emotion,  as  he  re- 
members that  on  these  same  constellations  which  he  now  beholds,  other 
eyes  fixed  their  earnest  gaze,  in  those  years  when  the  earth  was  young ; 
beheld  them  then,  as  he  beholds  them  now, — ^Orion,  there,  and 
Pleiades,  and  Taurus,  and  the  varied  host ;  and  so  in  like  manner  is 
the  student  of  philosophy  linked  with  remotest  ages,  and  associated 
with  the  greatest  and  richest  historic  names  and  periods,  when  he 
meditates  upon  those  themes  which  have  tasked  the  human  mind  from 
the  beginning,  on  which  the  mighty  Stagyrite  discoursed,  walking  to 
and  fro,  with  his  disciples,  and  the  noble-souled  Plato,  and  Plato's 
great  master,  and  the  still  earlier  Greeks  of  the  Asiatic  colonies,  whose 
works  are  mostly  lost  in  the  confusion  of  the  ages,  and  the  wreck  of 
time,  but  who  meditated,  and  doubted,  and  believed,  and  taught,  upon 
the  very  same  problems  which  engage  the  attention  of  the  student  at 
the  present  day.  He  that  would  hold  converse  with  the  noblest 
spirits  of  the  past,  must  frequent  the  paths  and  explore  the  fields 
which  were  their  favorite  resort. 

The  importance  of  mental  science  is  evident  further,  from  its  inti- 
mate connection  with  our  own  interests,  and  personal  destinies — some 
sciences  interest  us  as  abstractions,  merely  speculative  systems  of 
truth ;  some  as  realities,  and  facts,  but  of  such  a  nature,  so  remote 
from  humanity,  and  the  common  wants  of  the  race,  as  to  make  little 
appeal  to  the  heart  and  soul  of  a  man.  We  are  interested  in  mathe- 
matical truth,  as  in  a  finely  cut  and  beautiful  crystal,  every  part  finish- 
ed and  perfect,  just  as  it  existed  from  of  old,  before  man  was  upon  the 
earth,  or  there  was  any  intelligence  save  that  of  the  Creator  to  con- 
template its  beauty.  What  connection  have  those  eternal  and  un- 
changable  truths  with  man  and  his  affairs.  They  would  have  been 
equally  troe  had  he  never  existed.     We  observe  the  movements  of 
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the  heavenly  bodies,  but  feel  as  we  so  do  that  those  orbs  are  far  be- 
yond us,  having  no  relation  to  us,  ignorant  of  us,  keeping  their  stately 
progress  even  as  they  moved  ages  ago,  and  as  they  will  ages  hence. 
What  have  we  to  do  with  them,  or  they  with  us  ?  We  watch  them 
as  they  hold  their  course  through  the  deep  firmament,  as  children 
standing  on  the  shore  watch  the  distant  moving  sail  that  glides 
silently  along  the  horizon — so  far, -so  beautiful,  so  still.  Even  thus  ' 
sail  those  swift  ships  of  the  firmament  on  the  wide  sea  above  us,  and 
only  He  who  built  them,  and  who  guides  their  course,  knows  their 
history. 

But  when  we  come  to  the  study  of  ourselves,  the  laws  of  our  own 
intelligence  and  consciousness,  the  problems  of  our  own  being  and 
destiny,  our  investigations  assume  a  practical  importance  and  inte- 
rest which  pertain  to  no  other  departments  of  truth.  It  is  no  longer 
the  distant  star  in  the  heavens,  shining  where  God  placed  it  ages 
ago,  no  longer  the  sail  dimly  visible  on  the  fiir  horizon,  but  our 
own  conscious  being,  that  is  the  object  of  our  thought  The  question 
is  no  longer,  whence  comes  that  swift  ship,  whither  goes  it,  what 
bears  it ;  but  what  am  /,  and  whither  going,  and  what  freight  bear  I. 
myself  a  swift  sailing  ship  on  this  ever  flowing  sea  of  time, — what  is 
my  destination,  and  what  my  history  ?  This  mysterious  soul  which 
animates  me,  and  is  the  presiding  divinity  over  all  my  actions,  what 
is  it,  with  all  its  faculties — reason,  imagination,  memory,  sense — ^these 
varied  powers  and  laws  of  my  being  ?  What  is  that  wonderful  change 
that  passes  over  me,  when,  no  longer  in  communion  with  the  external 
world,  I  am  still  conscious  of  existence,  and  the  busy  thoughts  are  ac- 
tive still — ^that  state  which  men  call  sleep  ?  And  what  is  that  still 
more  dread  and  mysterious  change  that  must  soon  pass  upon  me — 
that  which  men  call  death  ?  How  is  it  that  objects,  and  events,  re- 
mote in  time  and  space,  come  back  to  the  mind  with  all  the  freshness 
and  reality  of  the  passing  moment?  What  is  that  principle  of  my 
nature  that  presumes  to  place  itself  in  opposition  to  all  my  inclina- 
tions and  passions,  and  lifting  its  reproving  finger,  say  to  me  thou 
shalt,  and  thou  shalt  not ;  and  which,  when  I  disobey  this  command, 
pursues  my  steps  like  a  vindictive  angel,  tracks  me  over  the  wide 
world,  fills  my  whole  soul  with  misery,  my  whole  future  being  with 
remorse  ?  Wliat  mean  I  by  that  little  word,— c^u^y, — what  by  that 
little  word, — <mghtj — ^tbat  connects  itself  so  often,  and  so  closely  with 
my  pursuits,  and  my  happiness  ?  Ought  what,  and  tohy  ought,  and 
to  whom  ought  ?  Am  I  free^  or  am  I  under  the  chain  of  stern  in- 
evitable fate  ?  Are  all  my  actions  predetermined^  and  by  whom ;  if 
not,  then  where  is  Diety,  and  that  superintending  Providence  that 
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meD  B»y  govenis  all  things ;  if  thej  are,  then  what  can  I  do  other 
than  what  is  already  detennined,  and  so  being  no  longer  free,  how  i> 
it  that  I  am  reeponsible  ?  What  power  and  control  hare  I,  in  a  word, 
over  these  restless  powers  and  passions  of  my  own  moral  being  I 

These  are  grave  ques^ons.  Who  shall  solve  me  these  problems  ? 
Who  shall  tell  me  what  I  am,  and  what  I  am  to  be  t  Who  shall  read 
me  this  strange  inexplicable  riddle  of  human  life  ?  Whether  it  can 
solve  them,  or  not,  these  are  the  questions  and  the  problems,  that 
mental  philosophy  discusses,  and  we  perceive  at  a  glance  their  direct 
and  practical  bearing  on  the  great  interests  and  peisotuJ  wants  of  man 
as  an  individual. 

The  importance  of  a  thoiongh  acquaintance  with  mental  science 
appears  ftirtbermore  from  ite  intimate  connection  with  many  of  the 
practical  pursuits  and  sciences.  It  may  be  said  to  nnderlie  many  of 
the  most  important  of  these  pursnits  and  professions.  Even  theology, 
the  noblest  and  highest  of  all  sciences,  because  conversant  with  the 
noblest  and  highest  themes,  while  at  the  same  time  most  practical,  ia 
itself  in  a  peculiar  sense  based  upon  the  sdenoe  of  mind.  Oor  philoso- 
phy always  and  of  necessity  nnderlies  our  theology,  and  shapes  in 
some  measure  ite  character,  as  the  solid  strata  that  lie  nnseen  beneath 
the  surface  give  direction,  and  fignre,  and  altitude  to  the  mountain 
range.  The  facts,  the  individual  truths,  the  general  data,  are  indeed 
given,  revealed  in  nature,  and  in  the  divine  word; — but  not  the  sys- 
tem, not  the  science ;  these  are  to  be  constmctod  out  of  the  maleriak 
given,  by  the  thinking,  reflecting  mind,  for  itself.  The  stare  are  in  the 
heavens,  and  the  flowers  are  in  the  Gelds,  but,  it  is  for  man  to  arrange 
and  classify  them,  and  not  till  he  has  done  this  for  himself,  has  he  a 
science  of  astronomy,  and  of  botany.  It  is  precisely  so  with  the 
science  of  divine  truth.  Now  it  is  in  part,  at  least,  the  office  of  phi- 
losophy to  gather,  arrange  «id  classify  the  great  truths  which  God  has 
scattered  abroad  in  nature  and  in  revelation.  It  &Ua  [ffoperlj  within 
her  sphere.  She  has,  to  say  the  least,  a  v<»oe  in  the  unmgement,  and 
is  entitled  to  be  heard.  Not  to  speak  of  the  very  idta  which  we  form 
of  the  divine  being,  borrowed  as  it  ia,  and  must  necessarily  be,  from 
our  previous  idea  of  the  human  mind,  and  of  our  own  spiritual  exist- 

—not  to  speak  of  the  several  modes  of  a^umeut  by  which  we 

o  establish,  in  natural  theology,  the  primary  doctrine  of  the  ex- 
9  of  God, — what  questions  I  may  ask  go  deeper  into  the  ground- 
if  any  and  every  theological  system,  than  those  pertaining  to 
>edom  of  the  will, — the  government  of  the  affections,  inclina- 
and  passions  of  the  human  soul, — man's  power  over  himself,  to 
himself  other  and  bett^-r  than  he  is,  to  do  what  he  has  no  dis- 
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position  to  do,  his  power  in  a  word  to  obey  all  the  divine  commands. 
These,  however,  are  questions  strictly  and  purely  psychological.  You 
can  not  stir  a  step  in  the  application  of  theology  to  practice,  till  you 
have  in  some  way  settled  these  questions  in  your  own  mind,  and  that 
will  be  for  the  time  your  scieDce,  and  your  philosophy. 

Nor  is  it  theology  alone,  that  must  fall  back  upon  philosophy.  The 
physician  finds  when  he  comes  into  the  practice  of  his  profession,  if 
he  never  knew  it  before,  that  the  laws  of  the  human  mind  are  to  con- 
stitute a  most  important  part  of  his  study  and  observation.  If  he  de- 
sires to  succeed  in  his  profession,  he  must  understand  the  operation 
of  the  laws  of  memory,  of  association,  of  imagination ;  how  to  avoid 
and  how  to  touch  the  hidden  springs  of  thought  and  feeling ;  the 
effect  on  the  bodily  organization  of  the  due  and  of  the  undue  exertion 
of  each  of  the  mental  faculties ;  in  fine  the  whole  relation  of  mind, 
and  its  operations,  to  body,  and  its  functions,  with  the  reciprocal  in- 
fluence of  each  upon  the  other.  Unless  he  knows  these  things  he 
knows  not  often  the  real  nature  of  the  disease  which  he  blindly  under- 
takes to  ciire.  Its  springs  and  causes  lie  often  back  among  the  laws 
of  the  mind.  To  one  who  rightly  understands  the  matter,  a  word 
fitly  spoken,  a  suggestion,  a  mere  tone  of  the  voice,  is  often  the  most 
potent  medicine.  For  want  of  this,  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that 
the  disease,  treated  according  to  the  most  approved  rules  of  the  pro- 
fession, is  scientifically  cured,  while  the  patient  is  awkwardly  left  to 
die  in  the  process.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  the  field  of  inquiry 
and  research  now  pointed  out,  is  one  very  imperfectly  understood,  if 
it  be  not  in  part  quite  generally  overlooked  by  the  medical  profession. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  to  the  pttblie  speaker^  whether  at  the  bar,  in 
the  halls  of  legislation,  in  the  pulpit,  or  in  the  public  assembly  of 
whatever  kind,  and  on  whatever  occasion,  a  knowledge  of  the  human 
mind,  and  an  ability  to  make  practical  use  of  that  knowledge,  is  abso- 
lutely indispensable.  Success  in  oratory,  depends,  I  admit,  on  other 
things,  not  a  little ; — ^the  voice,  the  manner,  the  theme,  the  occasion, 
the  personal  appearance  and  bearing  of  the  speaker,  the  combination 
and  mood  of  the  audience ; — but  he  who  best  understands  the  laws 
and  movements  of  the  human  mind, — ^how  to  touch  the  feelings  how  to 
awaken  the  passions,  how  to  excite  the  fears  and  the  hopes,  how  to 
rouse  the  resentment  of  his  hearers, — ^how  again  to  soothe  the  exdted 
feeling,  how  to  allay  prejudice,  and  call  into  exercise  the  calm  reason 
and  sober  judgment  of  men,  he  will  best  be  able  to  effect  his  purpose, 
by  turning  to  his  own  account  all  the  circumstances  of  the  occasion, 
and  like  a  skillful  organist,  touching  with  ease,  yet  with  precision,  and 
effect,  what  key  of  the  many-voiced  instrument  he  will.    No  man 
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can  do  this  who  does  not  understand  well  the  inatrument  on  which 
he  plays. 

Not  to  the  theologian,  the  physician,  the  orator  alone,  is  the  science 
of  mind  an  important  auxiliary,  if  not  an  indispensable  requisite  to  suc- 
cess.   To  the  teacher  it  is  especially  of  use,  and  that  in  many  ways. 

It  is  of  use  in  enlarging  his  sphere  of  thought  and  information.  It 
is  necessary  for  him  to  know  more  things  than  he  teaches,  or  expects 
to  teach.  No  man  is  fit  to  teach  spelling  and  arithmetic,  who  knows 
nothing  but  to  spell  and  to  cipher.  He  may  not  have  occasion  to 
teach  Greek  or  Conic  Sections  in  the  village  school ;  but  he  will 
have  a  larger  and  richer  mind  for  having  learned  these  things,  and 
will  be  able  to  teach  the  most  common  and  simple  English  branches 
all  the  better  in  consequence.  And  so  of  mental  science.  He  may 
not  have  a  class  in  metaphysics,  but  if  he  have  a  clear,  strong,  well 
disciplined  mind  himself,  in  consequence  of  that  intellectual  training 
which  such  studies  afford,  he  will  be  a  better  teacher  of  whatever  he 
has  occasion  to  teach.  His  advantage  will  appear,  his  gain  and  posi- 
tion, increase  of  power,  and  skill  will  be  manifest  in  whatever  simplest 
thing  he  is  set  to  do.  He  will  teach  the  English  alphabet  in  a  vriser 
and  better  manner,  for  it.  He  may  not  have  a  class  in  Homer's  Iliad, 
but  to  read  the  Iliad  will  help  him  to  explain  the  construction  of  many 
a  sentence  in  Pope,  or  Milton,  to  the  juveniles  who  are  laboriously 
toiling  through  the  darkness  and  intricacy  of  English  Grammar.  He 
may  not  have  occasion  to  teach  Chemistry,  or  Geology,  or  Zodlogy ; 
but  the  physical  sciences  will  replenish  his  mind  with  ideas,  and  fur- 
nish him  useful  illustrations  with  which  to  enliven  the  monotony  or 
dullness  of  the  class-book  recitation.  There  is  hardly  a  department, 
I  suppose,  of  useful  learning,  which  may  not  be  of  direct  use  to  the 
teacher  in  the  manner  now  indicated.  If,  as  Cicero  a£Srms,  it  is 
necessary  for  the  orator  to  know  all  subjects  in  order  to  speak  well 
upon  one,  it  is  at  least  equally  true  of  the  teacher.  But  there  is,  per- 
haps, no  one  science  that  tends  more  directly  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of 
mental  activity,  and  at  the  same  time  to  strengthen  and  develop  the 
native  power  of  the  mind,  than  the  science  of  the  mind  itself. 

But  more  especially  will  this  science  be  of  use  to  the  teacher,  in  the 
knowledge  which  it  will  give  him  of  the  mind  of  his  pupil,  and  the 
skill  in  dealing  with  that  mind.  The  mind  of  the  pupil  is  the  instru- 
ment, on  which  he  is  set  to  play — a  curious  instrument  of  many  and 
strange  keys  and  stops — and  to  handle  it  well  and  skillfully  is  no  or- 
dinary acquirement.  What  shall  we  think  of  the  man  who  knows 
nothing  whatever  of  the  instrwnenty  not  one  key  from  another,  but 
only  and  simply  the  music  which  he  is  to  perform ; — ^nothing  of  the 
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mind  wbioh  is  to  be  instructed,  but  only  the  knowledge  to  be  com- 
municated to  it  If  the  mind  of  the  pupil  were  like  an  empty  cask, 
to  be  filled  by  tunnel  and  bucket  in  the  quickest  way,  being  of  given 
capacity,  and  warranted  not  to  leak,  this  method  of  operation  might 
answer  every  purpose.  But  as  it  is,  the  mind  being  not  at  all  the  sort  of 
thing  now  supposed,  but  altogether  a  different  matter,  is  it  not  the 
very  first  thing  in  successful  teaching  to  know  well  the  nature  and  the 
laws  of  the  mind  that  is  to  be  taught ;  how  to  stimulate,  how  to  en- 
courage, how  to  restrain,  how  to  control  and  direct  its  every  move- 
ment and  impulse. 

Do  you  say  this  is  to  be  learned  not  from  books,  but  from  inter- 
course with  living  men  ?  I  admit  it,  in  part,  and  only  in  part  The 
materiaU  of  the  desired  knowledge  are  to  be  found  everywhere  in  so- 
ciety, where  man  is  found.  And  so  the  materials  of  botanical  science 
are  in  the  fields.  But  as  I  would  not  send  a  man  into  the  fields  to 
study  botany,  without  first  giving  him  the  principles  of  the  science  as 
taught  in  the  books,  so  neither  would  I  send  him  to  the  streets  and 
the  markets  to  learn  the  nature  and  laws  of  the  human  mind,  without  any 
previous  knowledge  of  the  science  as  unfolded  in  the  treatieses  of  those 
who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  its  study  and  elucidation. 

I  have  spoken  thus  far  of  mental  science  as  useful  to  the  teacher  in 
quickening  and  enlarging  his  own  mind,  and  giving  him  power  over  the 
mind  of  the  pupil,  ratlier  tlian  as  a  matter  which  he  is  likely  ever  to 
be  required  to  teach.  But  I  go  further  than  this,  I  am  not  content 
with  this,  I  urge  its  claims  to  a  place  among  the  actual  studies  of  the 
school — at  least  the  school  of  higher  grade.  Why  should  the  pupil 
be  ignorant  of  what  it  so  much  concerns  every  man  to  know  ?  Why 
should  he  learn  everything  except  the  one  thing,  which,  of  all,  it 
would  seem  he  ought  to  know,  that  is,  himself  f  Shall  he  learn 
geography,  that  he  may  know  the  country  and  the  state  in  which  he 
lives ;  arithmetic,  that  he  may  cast  an  account  correctly ;  astronomy, 
that  he  may  tell  the  stars ;  natural  philosophy  that  he  may  know  the 
laws  of  the  material  universe :  and  shall  he  not  know  the  laws  and 
faculties  of  his  oum  mindf  Of  these,  shall  he  be  left  in  profound 
ignorance  ?  Is  it  of  more  use  to  him  to  know  how  Kamskatka  is 
bounded,  or  what  is  the  largest  river  in  New  Zealand,  than  to  know 
the  nature  and  mutual  relations  of  his  own  five  senses ; — to  know 
that  a  bell  will  not  ring  in  an  exhausted  receiver,  and  why  not,  than 
to  know  why  he  forgets  proper  names,  and  why  he  remembers  one 
thing  better  than  another,  or  how  it  is  that  he  remembers  anything 
at  all  ? 

It  may  be  supposed  by  some  that  the  study  of  the  mind  is  too  ab- 
stract and  difficult  a  matter  for  the  comprehension  of  the  pupil  at  the 
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age  in  which  we  find  him  at  the  common  school.  Doubtless  there 
are  many  treatises  on  the  science  which  he  would  not  comprehend, 
many  subjects  connected  with  it  which  he  is  not  suflSciently  mature  to 
master ;  but  to  suppose  that  the  simple  elements  and  outlines  of  the 
science  are  beyond  his  reach,  is  a  great  mistake.  As  to  the  names 
and  terms  employed,  they  are  for  the  most  part  already  familiar,  and 
do  not  for  a  moment  compare  in  difficulty  with  the  new  and  difficult 
words  constantly  in  use  in  any  and  every  physical  science,  as  botany 
or  physiology,  or  natural  philosophy ;  while  as  to  the  truths  contained 
in  the  science,  they  are,  to  say  the  least,  not  less  important,  not  less  in- 
teresting to  the  learner,  certainly  not  less  simple  and  easy  of  acquisi- 
tion, than  those  of  any  other  science.  Any  child  that  can  be  taught 
the  complicated  processes  of  multiplication  and  division  of  fractions, 
can  be  taught  the  most  important  truths  of  mental  science,  in  less 
time,  and  with  less  trouble,  both  to  himself  and  to  the  teacher.  Let 
the  teacher,  in  the  absence  of  any  suitable  elementary  treatise,  be 
himself  the  book.  Let  him  in  some  moment  of  leisure  from  the  or- 
dinary occupations  of  the  school-room,  such  moments  as  every  wise 
teacher  will  take  care  to  secure,  and  to  turn  to  good  account,  gather  a 
little  circle  of  his  pupils  around  him,  and  propose  to  them,  for  instancei 
this  question  or  problem, — how  many  really  different  sorts  of  things 
the  mind  can  do.  Their  answers  at  first  may  be  vague,  and  wide  of 
the  mark,  but  it  will  not  be  long  ere  they  assume  a  definite  shape,  and 
presently  reach  the  conclusion,  that  all  the  possible  forms  of  mental 
activity  may  be  reduced  to  the  three  distinct  departments,  of  thinking^ 
feeling^  and  willing,  A  great  step  has  been  taken  when  even  this  sim- 
ple point  is  reached.  Let  him  again,  at  another  time,  direct  their  at- 
tention to  the  manner  in  which  one  thought  leads  to,  or  suggests  an- 
other ;  how  it  happens  that  the  sight  of  Henry's  book,  or  seat,  re- 
minds them  at  once  of  Henry ;  and  they  will  soon  find  out  for  them- 
selves what  are  the  great  laws  of  association.  In  like  manner  the 
philosophy  of  memory,  of  imagination,  of  attention,  of  abstraction, 
and  classification,  and  other  faculties,  may  be  explained.  If  by  the 
time  such  an  exercise  has  been  twice  or  thrice  attempted,  the  teacher 
does  not  find  his  pupils  becoming  somewhat  deeply  interested  in  the 
new  science,  I  will  consent  that  he  drop  the  subject. 

My  limits  forbid  me  to  pursue  the  subject  further.  Enough  to 
have  thrown  out  a  few  suggestions.  Enough,  if  what  I  have  said  shall 
awaken  the  attention  of  even  one  thoughtful  earnest  mind,  desirous 
of  the  best  attainments  for  itself,  and  the  highest  skill  in  the  noble 
profession  of  educating  and  training  other  minds,  and  shall  lead  it  to 
a  more  careful  study  of  that  science  which  may  be  said  to  lie,  in  a 
sense,  at  the  foundation  of  all  others. 


> 
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IDITOE  or  TBI  FIBSr  SBRIX8  OF  THB    AlIZRICAK  JOURNAL  OF  EDUOATION, 

■OOTOH,  1896  TO  1829. 


Thk  following  are  a  few  particulars  of  the  professional  life  of  Mr. 
William  Russell, — the  editor  of  the  first  periodical  published  in  the 
English  language,  devoted  ezdusivelj  to  the  advancement  of  Educa- 
tion, and  for  nearly  forty  years  an  active  teacher  and  laborer  in  the 
educational  field. 

Mr.  Russell  was  bom  in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  and  was  educated  at  the 
Latin  school,  and  the  university  of  that  city.  During  his  course  of 
study  in  the  latter  of  these  institutions,  the  **  First  Philosophy  Class,'' 
-—embracing  the  subjects  of  intellectual  philosophy,  logic  and  rhet- 
oric,— ^was,  fortunately  for  Mr.  Russell,  in  his  subsequent  life  as  a  teacher, 
under  the  care  of  Professor  George  Jardine,  author  of  the  **  Outlines 
of  Philosophical  Education.*'  That  eminent  and  revered  instructor, 
by  his  zeal  and  eloquence  on  his  favorite  theme,  the  philosophy  of 
human  culture,  awakened  a  lively  sympathy  with  his  views,  in  the 
minds  of  his  students.  After  fifty  years  noble  service,  he  still  retained 
a  warm  feeling  for  whatever  concerned  the  subject  of  education ;  as 
he  manifested  in  his  cordial  expressions  of  pleasure  on  the  establish- 
ment of  the  American  Journal  of  Education,  in  the  city  of  Boston,  in 
tiie  year  1826. 

An  incipient  pulmonary  affection  made  it  advisable  for  Mr.  Russell, 
immediately  on  completing  his  college  course,  to  leave  his  native  land, 
for  a  residence  in  a  warmer  climate.  He  came,  accordingly,  to  the 
State  of  Georgia,  in  the  year  1817 ;  and,  deeming  it  unadvisable,  at  so 
early  a  stage  of  life,  to  accept  the  ofiered  situation  of  "rector"  of  an 
academy,  commenced  the  business  of  instruction,  as  a  private  tutor, 
in  the  fiimily  of  a  distinguished  Georgian  statesman. 

In  this  occupation,  he  passed,  advantageously  to  his  health,  a  few 
of  the  earlier  years  of  his  life  as  a  teacher.  He  subsequently  revisited 
Scotland  ;  but,  at  the  solicitation  of  his  southern  friends,  returned  in 
the  year  following  to  the  State  of  Georgia,  and  for  two  years,  took 
charge  of  the  Chatham  Academy,  in  the  city  of  Savannah.  His  mar- 
riage connection  with  a  lady  from  the  state  of  Connecticut,  creating  a 
preference  for  a  femily  residence  in  the  city  of  New  Haven,  he  taught 
there  for  some  years,  the  New  Township  Academy,  and  the  Hopkins 
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Grammar  School, — ^the  preparatory  classical  seminary  comiected  with 
Yale  College. 

The  peculiar  form  of  illness,  to  which  Mr.  Russell  is  liable  in  cold  lati- 
tudes, having  returned,  a  less  sedentary  mode  of  teaching  became  de- 
sirable for  him ;  and  with  a  view  to  the  benefit  of  such  a  change, 
he  commenced  the  instruction  of  classes  in  elocution,  in  connection 
with  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover,  the  University  at  Cam- 
bridge, the  Public  Latin  School,  and  Chauncy  Hall  School,  in  the  city 
of  Boston.  Soon  after  this  change  of  occupation,  he  was  invited  to 
take  the  editorial  charge  of  the  American  Journal  of  Education,  pub- 
lished in  Boston,  first  by  Mr.  Thomas  B.  Wait,  in  1826,  next  by  Mr. 
S.  G.  Goodrich,  and  subsequently  by  Messrs.  Carter  <fe  Hendee.  Mr. 
Eussell  continued  to  conduct  this  periodical  for  nearly  three  years 
from  the  date  of  its  publication. 

The  early  direction  given  to  Mr.  Russell's  studies  and  pursuits  by  the 
influence  of  Professor  Jardine,  led  him  to  take  a  deep  interest  in  the 
general  subject  of  modes  of  education,  in  their  adaptation  to  the  de- 
velopment of  mind  and  character.  This  circumstance  subsequentiy 
proved  a  useful  preparation  for  the  business  of  conducting  an  educa- 
tional journal  at  a  time  when,  as  yet,  no  publication  of  that  descrip- 
tion existed  in  our  own  country  or  in  England;  although  the  light 
shed  on  the  whole  subject  of  education  by  the  labors  of  Pestalozri, 
had  excited,  throughout  Europe  and  America,  a  fresh  interest  on  all 
the  great  questions  involved  in  the  various  departments  of  physical,  - 
intellectual,  and  moral  culture. 

The  only  Journals  then  devoted  to  the  subject  of  education,  were 
those  of  Germany,  France,  and,  perhaps,  one  or  two  other  countries 
on  the  continent  of  Europe.  The  necessity  of  important  changes  in 
the  plan  and  character  of  education,  was  beginning  to  be  deeply  felt 
in  England.  But  this  feeling  had  hitherto  been  expressed  only  in 
detached  suggestions  from  the  minds  of  individuals,  in  occasional 
pamphlets,  or  similar  forms  of  publication.  In  the  United  States,  the 
condition  of  matters  was  much  the  same  as  in  England ;  although,  in 
some  instances,  the  degree  of  attention  excited  on  the  subject,  was 
both  stronger  and  more  definite. 

Warren  Colburu's  invaluable  contribution  to  the  improvement  of 
education,  in  the  publication  of  his  Intellectual  Arithmetic,  had  vir- 
tually introduced  the  spirit  of  Pestalozzi's  methods  of  instruction 
into  the  schools  of  New  England  ;  and  much  had  been  effected  by 
the  diffusion  of  liberal  views  on  the  whole  subject  of  education,  by 
-•  Mr.  James  G.  Carter,  through  his  numerous  and  able  editorial  articles 
in  the  United  States  Literary  Gazette. 
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Much  also  had  been  done  toward  the  same  results  by  the  suooess- 
(ul  exertions  of  Professor  Walter  R.  Johnson,  in  connection  with  the 
establishment  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  in  Philadelphia,  and  with  the 
introduction  of  the  school  system  of  Pennsylvania.  Valuable  aid 
had  been  rendered,  likewise,  to  the  interests  of  education,  by  the  ex> 
ertions  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gallaudet,  of  Hartford,  for  the  introduction 
of  modes  of  instruction  adapted  to  seminaries  for  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
but  incidentally  shedding  a  truer  light  on  all  forms  of  mental  devel- 
opment The  arduous  labors  of  Mr.  Russell,  in  the  unassisted  editorial 
care  of  the  Journal  of  Education,  although  of  no  pecuniary  benefit 
to  him  personally,  were  amply  rewarded  by  the  many  invaluable  re- 
sults to  which  they  led.  Prominent  among  these  were  the  instruc- 
tion of  physical  education,  in  various  forms,  into  American  semina- 
ries ;  more  liberal  views  on  the  subject  of  female  education ;  more 
genial  methods  of  conducUng  the  business  of  early  culture  in  prima- 
ry schools ;  the  establishment  of  lyccums  and  other  popular  institu- 
tions connected  with  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge ;  the  forma- 
tion of  Teachers'  Associations,  and  the  establishment  of  seminaries  for 
teachers. 

The  Journal  met  with  warm  encouragement  throughout  the  Union, 
and  was  extensively  used  as  a  vehicle  of  communication,  both  for 
developing  the  views  of  the  friends  of  education  in  several  of  the 
States  which  were  then  occupied  with  the  establishment  of  systems 
of  public  instruction,  and  for  the  diffusion  of  improved  methods  of 
teaching,  which  were  then  claiming  general  attention  in  New  England 
and  other  parts  of  our  country,  where  the  subject  of  education  had 
attained  to  a  more  mature  stage  of  advancement.  Eminent  educators 
and  philanthropists  abroad,  both  in  England  and  on  the  continent, 
gave  their  cordial  sympathy  and  commendation  to  the  design  and 
character  of  Uie  American  Journal,  and  contributed  effectual  aid  to 
its  purposes,  by  liberal  exchanges,  and  copious  supplies  of  material, 
in  the  shape  of  important  public  documents. 

The  editorial  care  of  the  Journal,  though  an  exceedingly  laborious 
form  of  occupation,  was  one  which  was  peculiarly  agreeable  to  Mr. 
Russell,  m>m  his  personal  tastes  and  habits ;  and  he  would  gladly  have 
continued  it,  could  he  have  done  so  with  safety.  But  the  employ- 
ment of  tx>nducting  an  educational  periodical  being  necessarily,  for 
the  most  part,  a  gratuitous  service,  it  could  only  be  performed  by 
laboring  at  night  after  the  dap*  occupation  in  teaching.  Three  years 
of  this  double  toil  occasioned  a  reduction  of  strength  which  called 
for  a  temporary  cessation  of  exertion  ;  and  at  the  request  of  an  emi- 
nent friend  of  education,  residing  in  Germantown,  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Russell  taught,  for  several  years,  a  limited  class  of  young  ladies,  in  that 
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village,  and,  subsequeBtly,  a  school  of  a  similar  deeoriptioi^  together 
with  private  classes,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

On  his  return  to  Boston,  he  resumed  his  former  line  of  teaching 
there  and  at  Andover;  attending,  at  intervals,  as  lecturer  and  in- 
structor, at  the  spring  and  autumn  sessions  of  Teachers'  Institutes  in 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  under  the  direction  of  the  Hon.  Henry 
Barnard,  then  State  Commissioner  of  Schools.  Mr.  Russell  was  em- 
ployed, also,  for  some  years,  in  conducting  the  exercises  of  similar  asso- 
ciations in  the  State  of  New  Hampshire ;  occupying  himself,  during  the 
winter  season,  for  the  benefit  of  a  milder  climate,  in  teaching  classes 
at  Princeton  College,  and  in  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn. 
In  fulfilling  these  numerous  engagements,  he  was  frequently  assisted 
by  his  son, — now  Rev.  Francis  T.  Russell,  of  New  Britian,  Connecti- 
cut, who,  from  his  interest  in  the  cause  of  education,  still  affords  such 
aid  to  the  Teachers'  Institutes  of  that  State. 

In  1840,  at  the  invitation  of  friends  of  education  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, Mr.  Russell  established  there  a  seminary  for  teachers,  which  he 
continued  to  conduct  or  direct,  for  several  years.  But  his  health  inca- 
pacitating him  for  the  active  duties  of  teaching,  during  the  severe 
winters  of  that  region,  he  was  induced,  in  the  spring  of  1863,  to  move 
his  Seminary  to  Lancaster,  Massachusetts,  where  he  now  resides. 

Mr.  Russell  commenced  his  seminary  in  Lancaster,  with  liberal  aid 
from  the  local  friends  of  education  there,  and  with  the  assistance  of  a 
numerous  and  superior  corps  of  instructors ;  among  whom  were  Pro- 
fessor Hermann  Kriisi  of  Switzerland,  previously  instructor  in  math- 
ematics and  modern  languages,  in  the  Home  and  Colonial  Normal 
Seminary  of  London,  and  now  Instructor  in  the  Massachusetts 
Teachers'  Institutes, — ^Professor  William  J.  Whittaker  of  London, 
subsequently  Principal  of  the  Boston  School  of  Design,  and  now 
similarly  occupied  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia, — Mr.  Dana  P.  Colburn, 
now  Principal  of  the  Rhode  Island  Normal  School,  Providence,  and 
Sanborn  Tenney,  A.  M.,  of  Amherst  College,  now  Instructor  in  the 
Massachusetts  Teachers'  Institutes. 

But  the  highly  liberal  course  now  adopted  by  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts, in  establishing  State  scholarships  in  her  colleges,  for  the 
benefit  of  young  men  intending  to  devote  themselves  to  the  business 
of  teaching  in  the  public  high  schools  of  the  State,  and  in  the  gen- 
erous encouragement  given  to  students  of  both  sexes  in  the  State 
Normal  Schools  to  extend  their  course  of  professional  study,  has,  to  a 
great  extent,  superseded  the  necessity  of  any  private  establishment 
for  the  higher  professional  training  of  teachers.  Mr.  Russell,  therefore, 
devotes,  at  present,  but  a  limited  portion  of  the  year  to  instruction  in 
Lancaster.    During  the  spring  and  autumn  months,  he  continues  to 
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attend  the  circuit  of  the  Teachers'  lofititutes  of  the  State,  held  under 
the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education.  Mr.  Russeirs 
department  in  the  institutes  is  that  of  lecturer  and  instructor  in 
reading  and  elocution.  Part  of  the  year  he  devotes,  as  formerly,  to 
the  instruction  of  classes  in  elocution,  at  several  of  our  New  England 
colleges  and  professional  seminaries. 

The  principal  services  which  Mr.  Russell  has  rendered  by  his  personal 
exertions  in  the  field  of  education,  have  been  those  of  editorial  labor, 
the  direction  of  seminaries  lor  teachers,  and  the  instruction  of  classes 
at  Teachers*  Institutes.  As  a  practical  teacher,  however,  he  has  been 
extensively  engaged,  as  a  lecturer  and  teacher  in  elocution,  in  semi- 
naries of  various  grades.  A  number  of  his  earlier  years  were  spent 
in  the  usual  forms  of  academic  supervision  and  instruction.  His 
modes  of  teaching,  when  so  situated,  he  has  developed  in  his  course 
of  grammatical  exercises  adapted  to  his  edition  of  Adams'  Latin 
Grammar, — ^in  his  Grammar  of  Composition,  and  in  his  Exercises  on 
Words.  His  methods  in  elocution,  adapted  to  the  successive  stages 
of  instruction,  are  embodied  in  his  series  of  reading  manuals  and 
other  text-books,*  which  have  been  extensively  used  in  our  schools 
and  colleges  and  professional  seminaries,  and  have  effectually  con- 
tributed to  the  advancement  of  a  branch  of  education  previously 
much  neglected. 

A  subject  to  which  Mr.  Russell  has  devoted  much  attention  and  which 
he  has  frequently  brought  forward  at  the  meetings  of  teachers,  is  one 
of  common  interest  to  all  who  devote  themselves  to  teaching  as  a 
business  for  life, — the  importance  of  placing  the  occupation  on  the 
footing  of  a  recognized  profession.  After  his  address  on  this  subject, 
before  the  New  Hampshire  State  Association  of  Teachers,  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  report  upon  it ;  and  a  resolution  was  subsequently 
passed  by  that  body,  that  admission  to  membership  in  the  Association 
should  thenceforth  take  place  by  professional  examination  and  certifi- 
cate. We  hope  that  Mr.  Russell,  before  withdrawing  from  the  field  of 
active  labor  in  education,  will  enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his 
wishes  regarding  the  distinct  recognition  of  teaching  as  a  profession, 
amply  fulfilled  throughout  our  country,  and  the  profession  crowded 
with  practitioners,  trained  arid  qualified  to  the  highest  pitch  of  his 
expectations. 

*  A  Int  of  IheM  and  bis  other  publlcatioDa  we  hare  annexed  to  thia  aketch  of  hie  profe^ 
^oal  life.  It  is  but  justice.  howeTer,  to  Mr.  R.  to  state,  with  reference  to  their  large  apparent 
number,  that  his  works  were  not  published  for  pecuniary  purpoaee,  but  were  mostly  pre- 
pared at  the  BoUcitatinn  of  his  numerous  classes  of  teachers,  for  their  immediate  use.  JL  few 
of  them  anezpcetedlj  obtained  a  wide  circulation ;  but  most  of  them  hare  been  eerriceaUe 
nther  as  pioneeni  than  otherwise. 
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Tbxt-Books;   and  Works  relating  to  Education.     By  William 
Russell. 

Suggestions  on  Education :  relating  particularly  to  the  Method  of 
Instruction  commonly  adopted  in  Geography,  History,  Grammar, 
Logic,  and  the  Classics.     New  Haven  :  A.  H.  Maltby  &  Co.  1823. 

A  Grammar  of  Composition :  including  a  practical  review  of  the 
principles  of  Rhetoric,  a  series  of  exercises  in  Rhetorical  Analysis, 
and  six  introductory  courses  of  Composition.  New  Haven  :  A.  H. 
Maltby  &  Co.   1823. 

AdarrCs  Latin  Grammar ,  abridged  and  arranged  in  a  course  of 
Practicid  Lessons,  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  Young  Learners.  To 
which  are  added  Rules  of  Pronunciation  in  reading  Latin.  New 
Haven  :  A.  H.  Maltby  <fe  Co.    1824. 

Am.  Journal  of  Education,    Vols.  L  H.  IH.   Boston  :  1826,-7,-8. 

A  Manual  of  Mutual  Instruction :  consisting  of  Mr.  Fowle's  Di- 
rections for  introducing  in  common  schools  the  improved  system 
adopted  in  the  Monitorial  School,  Boston.  With  an  Appendix,  con- 
taining some  considerations  in  favor  of  the  Monitorial  Method,  and  a 
sketch  of  its  progress,  embracing  a  view  of  its  adaptation  to  instruc- 
tion in  academies,  preparatory  seminaries,  and  colleges.  Boston: 
Wait,  Green  <fe  Co.  1826. 

The  Library  of  Education.  Vol.  L  "  Some  Thoughts  concerning 
Education,"  by  John  Locke  ;  and  a  "  Treatise  of  Education,"  by  John 
Milton ;  with  an  Appendix,  containing  Locke's  Memoranda  on  Study. 
Boston  :  Gray  <fe  Bowen.    1830. 

Journal  of  Instruction.  [Semi-monthly  periodical.]   Phila. :  1831. 

Lessons  in  Enunciation  :  comprising  a  0010*80  of  Elementary  Exer- 
cises, and  a  statement  of  Common  Errors  in  Articulation,  with  the  rules 
of  correct  usage  in  Pronouncing.  To  which  is  added  an  Appendix, 
containing  Rules  and  Exercises  on  the  mode  of  Enunciation  required 
for  Public  Reading  and  Speaking.    Boston  :  Melvin  Lord.     1830. 

Rudiments  of  Gesture^  comprising  illustrations  of  common  Faults 
in  Attitude  and  Action.  To  which  is  added  an  Appendix,  designed 
for  practical  exercises  in  Declamation,  consisting  of  a  Debate  on  the 
Character  of  Julius  Caesar,  by  James  Sheridan  Knowles.  Boston: 
G.  W.  Palmer  <fe  Co.    1838. 

Exercises  in  Elocution^  exemplifying  the  rules  and  principles  of  the 
art  of  Reading.     Boston :  Jenks  <&  Palmer.    1841. 

The  American  Elocutionist :  comprising  **  Lessons  in  Enunciation," 
'* Exercises  in  Elocution,"  and  "Rudiments  of  Gesture."  With  a 
selection  of  New  Pieces  for  practice  in  Reading  and  Declamation ; 
and  engraved  Illustrations  in  Attitude  and  Action.  Designed  for 
Colleges,  Professional  Institutions,  Academies,  and  Common  Schools. 
Boston :  Jenks,  Palmer  <&  Co.    1 844.  • 

Primer,  or  First  Steps  in  Spelling  and  Reading.  Designed  as 
introductory  to  the  Spelling  Book,  and  forming  Part  I.  of  a  series  of 
Books  for  Elementary  Schools.    Boston  :  Tappan  &  Dennet  1844. 

Spelling-Book :   or,  Second  Course  of  Lessons  in  Spelling  and 
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Beading.  Deseed  as  a  sequel  to  the  author's  Primer,  and  an  intro- 
duction to  the  other  parts  of  his  Elementary  and  Common  School 
Series.    Boston :  Tappan  <fe  Dennet    1844. 

Primary  Reader :  a  selection  of  easy  Reading  Lessons,  with  intro- 
ductory exerdses  in  Articulation,  for  Toung  Classes.  Designed  to 
follow  the  Spelling-book,  and  forming  Part  IV.  of  RusselPs  Elemen- 
tary Series.    Boston :  Tappan  <fe  Whittemore.   1844. 

Sequel  to  the  Primary  Header  of  RusselPs  Elementary  Series. 
Designed  to  precede  RusselFs  and  Goldsbury's  Common -School 
Series.     Boston  :  Tappan  <fe  Whittemore.    1844. 

Introduction  to  the  Primary  Reader  of  Russell's  Elementary  Se- 
ries. Designed  to  accompany  the  Spelling-book.  Boston :  Tappan, 
Whittemore  k  Mason.    1845. 

Introduction  to  the  American  Common  School  Reader  and  Speaker; 
comprising  Selections  in  Prose  and  Verse :  with  Elementary  Rules 
and  Exercises  in  Pronunciation.  By  William  Russell  and  John 
€k>ldsbury,  authors  of  the  above-mentioned  Reader.  Boston :  Chas. 
Tappan.    1845. 

7^  American  Common  School  Reader  and  Speaker :  a  Selection 
of  Pieces  in  prose  and  verse,  with  Rules  for  Reading  and  Speakins^. 
By  John  Goldsbury  and  William  RusselL  Boston  :  Tappan  is 
Whittemore.    1845. 

Introduction  to  the  Young  Ladies'  Elocutionary  Reader :  contain- 
ing a  Selection  of  Reading  Lessons,  together  with  the  Rudiments  of 
Elocution,  adapted  to  Female  Readers.  By  William  and  Anna  U. 
Russell,  authors  of  the  above-mentioned  Reader.  Boston:  James 
Munroe  <b  Co.    1845. 

The  Toung  Ladies*  Elocutionary  Reader :  containing  a  Selection 
of  Reading  Lessons,  by  Anna  U.  Russell,  with  introductory  Rules 
and  Exercises  in  Elocution,  adapted  to  Female  Readers,  by  William 
Russell.    Boston :  James  Munroe  k  Co.   1845. 

Elements  ef  Musical  Articulation^  by  William  Russell.  With 
Illustrations  in  Vocal  Music,  by  Lowell  Mason,  Prof.  Boston  Academy 
of  Music    Boston :  Wilkins,  Carter  <b  Co.   1845. 

Lessons  at  Home  in  Spelling  and  Reading.  Parts  I.  and  II. 
Boston :  Wm.  D.  Ticknor  A;  Co.    1846. 

Orthophony  ;  or  the  Cultivation  of  the  Voice  in  Elocution :  A 
Manual  of  Elementaiy  Exercises,  adapted  to  Dr.  Rush's  *'  Philosophy 
of  the  Human  Voice,  and  the  system  of  vocal  culture  introduced  bv 
Mr.  James  K  Murdock.  Designed  as  an  introduction  to  Russell  s 
"American  Elocutionist  Compiled  by  William  RusselL  With  a 
Supplement  on  Purity  of  Tone,  by  G.  J.  Webb,  Prof.  Boston  Acad- 
emy of  Music.    Boston :  Ticknor,  Reed  k  Fields.  1845. 

Harpef^s  NevhTork  Class- Book,  Comprising  Outlines  of  the 
Geography  and  History  of  New- York ;  Biographical  Notices  of  Emi- 
nent Individuals;  Sketches  of  Scenery  and  Natural  History;  and 
Accounts  of  Public  Institutions.  Arranged  as  a  Reading  Book  for 
Schools.    By  WiUiam  Russell.    New  York  :  Harper  k  Bros,   1847. 
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New  Spelling  Booh ;  or,  Second  Coarse  of  Lessons  in  Spelling 
and  Reading.  Designed  as  a  Sequel  to  the  Author's  Primer,  and  an 
Introduction  to  the  other  parts  of  his  Elementaiy  and  Common  School 
Series.    Enlarged  edition.    Boston  :  Tappan  k  Whittemore.  1862. 

Pulpit  Elocution:  Comprising  Remarks  on  the  E^ect  of  Manner 
in  Public  Discourse ;  the  Elements  of  Elocution,  applied  to  the  Read- 
ing of  the  Scriptures,  Hymns,  and  Sermons ;  ^tn  Observations  on 
the  Principles  of  Gesture,  and  a  Selection  of  Exercises  in  Reading 
and  Speaking.  By  William  Russell.  With  an  Introduction  by 
Edwards  A.  Park,  D.  D.,  Prof,  in  Andover  Theol.  Sem'y ;  and  Rev. 
Edward  N.  Kirk,  Pastor  of  Mt  Vernon  Church,  Boston.  Andover : 
W.  F.  Draper  <fe  Brother.    1862. 

The  University  Speaker:  A  Collection  of  Pieces  designed  for 
College  Exercises  in  Declamation  and  Recitation.  With  Suggestions 
on  the  appropriate  Elocution  of  particular  passages.  Boston  and 
Cambridge:  .James  Munroe  k  Co.  1862. 

Suggestions  on  Teachers^  Institutes,  Manchester,  N.  H. :  William 
H.  Fisk.    1862. 

A  Manual  of  Instruction  in  Reading.  Prepared  for  the  use  of 
Teachers*  Institutes.    Andover,  Mass.:  Warren  F.  Draper.     1862. 

An  Address  on  the  Infant- School  System  of  Education^  and  the 
extent  to  which  it  may  be  advantageously  applied  to  all  Primary 
Schools.  Delivered  in  the  Representatives'  Hall,  Boston,  Aug.  21, 
1830,  before  the  Convention  which  formed  the  Am.  Ins.  of  Instruction. 

An  Address  on  Associations  of  Teachers.  Delivered  at  a  Meeting 
held  in  Dorchester,  on  Wednesday,  8th  Sep^  1830,  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  an  Association  of  Teachers,  for  Norfolk  County,  Msss. 

A  Lecture  on  Reading  and  Declamation,  Delivered  before  the 
American  Institute  of  Instruction,  at  Worcester,  Mass^  Aug.,  1837. 

A  Lecture  on  Elocution^  inb*oductory  to  a  course  of  Readings  and 
Recitations.     Delivered  at  the  Temple,  Boston,  1838. 

A  Lecture  on  the  Education  of  Females,  Delivered  at  the  dose 
of  the  Autumn  Term  of  Abbot  Female  Academy,  Andover,  Mass., 
Nov.  21,  1843. 

A  Lecture  on  Female  Education.  Delivered  before  the  Am.  In- 
stitute of  Instruction,  at  Portland,  Me.,  2d  Sept.,  1844. 

Hints  to  Teachers  on  Instruction  in  Reading,  Educational  Tract 
No.  6,  in  the  series  issued  by  Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  State  Commis- 
sioner of  Schools,  R.  I.,  1846. 

Duties  of  Teachers,  An  Address  before  the  Associate  Alumni  of 
Merrimack  Normal  Inst,  at  their  First  Annual  Meeting,  Sept  4, 1 860. 

Address  at  the  Dedication  and  Opening  of  the  New  England 
Norm^al  Institute^  Lancaster,  Mass.,  Wednesday,  May  11,  1853. 

Encouragements  to  Teachers.  An  Address  before  the  Associate 
Alumni  of  Merrimack  Normal  Institute,  at  the  Fourth  Anniversary 
of  the  Association,  Wednesday,  31st  Aug.,  1863. 

Exercises  on  Words,  Designed  as  a  Course  of  Practice  on  the  Ru- 
diments of  Grammar  and  Rhetoric.  Boston  :  Whittemore,  Niles,  is 
Hall.  1856. 
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Thb  brilliant  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science  recently  held  at  Albany,  having  increased  the 
general  interest  felt  throughout  the  country  in  the  progress  of  Am- 
erican science,  we  propose  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  history,  ob- 
jects, and  advantages  of  this  institution. 

The  first  of  these  annual  scientific  conventions  was  held  at  Dres- 
den, in  Germany,  in  1822;  and  they  were  afterwards  repeated  at 
Berlin,  Heidlebei^,  and  Frankfort.  Those  meetings  gathered  the 
leading  men  of  science,  not  only  from  every  part  of  Grermany,  but 
also  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  to  the  number  of  four  hundred  and 
upwards ;  bringing  into  a  gratifying  personal  acquaintance  many  of 
the  most  celebrated  philosophers  of  the  day,  who  had  before  known 
each  other  only  through  the  medium  of  their  writings,  or  by  the  ce- 
lebrity of  their  names.  The  meeting  at  Berlin,  for  example,  in  1828, 
assembled  under  the  express  patronage  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  con- 
sisted of  four  hundred  and  sixty-seven  distinguished  savans,  from  the 
various  states  of  Europe,  including  England,  France,  Holland,  and 
Russia.  The  meeting  was  opened  by  a  discourse  from  the  illustri- 
ous Humboldt,  President,  in  which  he  stated  the  object  of  the  convo- 
cation, and  pointed  out  the  advantages  of  such  a  union  of  the  friends 
of  science,  from  different  parts  of  the  world,  and  its  influence  on  the 
propagation  and  discovery  of  useful  truths. 

It  was  natural  that  the  spirit  caught  at  this  meeting  by  the  foreign 
delegates,  should,  on  their  return  home,  be  widely  diffused  over  their 
respective  countries.  Accordingly,  in  1832,  the  British  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science  was  formed,  which  has  been  continued 
to  the  present  time,  and  has  become  a  central  point,  where  the  scat- 
tered rays  of  new-discovered  truths  in  the  arts  and  sciences  are  brought 
to  a  focus,  whence  they  radiate  to  all  parts  of  tlie  earth. 

The  germ  of  the  American  Association  was  first  developed  in  the 
Association  of  American  Geologists,  formed  in  Philadelphia,  in  1840, 
a  title  which,  in  1842,  was  changed  to  that  of  the  Association  ofAmeri- 
can  Geologists  atid  Naturalists  ;  and,  in  order  to  be  still  more  com- 
prehensive, this  title  was  again  changed  in  1845  to  the  American 
Anociationfor  the  Advancement  of  Science. 
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The  American  Association  was  fonned  at  the  right  time.  It  could 
hard  1 J  have  been  formed  at  all  at  an  earlier  period,  from  the  great 
scarcity  in  our  country  of  original  investigators.  When,  in  1818,  the 
American  Journal  of  Science  was  commenced,  the  editor,  we  have 
heard,  proposed  to  publish,  in  his  prospectus,  a  list  of  the  names  of 
of  American  savans  on  whom  he  could  rely  for  contributions ;  but 
the  list  when  formed,  appeared  so  meagre,  and  embraced  so  large  a 
proportion  of  names  wholly  unknown  to  fame,  that  it  was  deemed 
the  most  prudent  course  not  to  call  the  roll  of  our  corps  adentifique 
before  the  world.  It  is  but  just  to  say,  that  the  American  Journal 
itself  did  more  than  all  other  agents  to  create  a  body  of  American 
investigators.  Previous  to  the  publication  of  that  Journal,  our  men 
of  science  had  no  medium  of  communication  with  the  scientific  world. 
There  was,  indeed,  a  paper  sent  forth,  at  long  intervals,  from  the 
American  Philosophical  Society  at  Philadelphia,  or  from  the  American 
Academy  at  Boston,  or  from  the  Connecticut  Academy  at  New  Haven, 
or  from  the  Albany  Institute ;  and  the  Mineralogical  Journal  of  Dr. 
Bruce,  published  in  New  York,  (which  expired  at  the  dose  of  one 
small  volume,)  open^  a  transient  medium  to  the  small  number  of 
devotees  to  that  special  branch  of  science.  But  all  these  papers  had 
only  a  very  limited  circulation  at  home,  and  hardly  any  abroad. 
When,  therefore,  the  Edinburgh  Review,  in  their  notice  of  Seybert's 
Statistical  Annals  of  the  United  States,  in  1820,  taunted  us  with 
the  questions — **  What  new  substances  have  their  chemists  discovered, 
or  what  old  ones  have  they  analyzed?  What  new  oonstellationa 
have  been  discovered  by  the  telescopes  of  Americans  ?  What  have 
they  done  in  the  mathematics  ?'' — we  felt,  indeed,  the  contempt 
and  ridicule  expressed  for  our  scientific  claims  to  be  unjust ;  and  yet, 
when  we  looked  about  us  for  examples  of  scientific  discoveries  or  in- 
ventions with  which  to  confront  our  accusers,  we  could  make  but  a 
feeble  defence.  In  addition  to  a  few  names  well  known  to  the  scien- 
tific world,  we  felt  conscious  of  possessing,  even  then,  many  more 
which  would  one  day  add  lustre  to  the  reputation  of  our  country  in 
the  eyes  of  foreigners ;  yet  we  could  not  but  see  that  we  could  pre- 
sent but  few  names,— rari  nantes  in  gurgite  vasto, — ^that  would  be 
accredited  abroad  for  any  discoveries  which  had  actually  distinguished 
them,  and  we  had  still  less  to  offer  in  the  ornamental  arts.*    But  the 

*  As  a  gratifying  proof  of  the  progress  of  oar  science  and  Uteratare,  daring  the  thirtj-Mven 
years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  article  In  the  Edinburgh  Review  was  poblisbed,  it  may  Im 
well  to  keep  in  remembrance  the  following  passage  from  that  article. 

"  During  the  thirty  or  forty  years  of  their  independence,  they  [the  Amerioans]  have  dono 
absolntely  nothing  for  the  scienceSf  for  the  arte,  or  even  for  the  statesman-like  stadies  of  poli- 
tics, or  political  economy.  Confining  ourselves  to  oar  own  country,  and  to  the  period  that 
has  elapsed  since  they  had  an  independent  existence,  we  would  ask,  when  an  their  F^ni^ 
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American  Journal  of  Science,  bj  furnishing  a  suitable  medium,  by 
which  scientific  obeervationa  and  discoveries  could  be  communicated 
to  the  scientific  world  at  large,  prompted  and  mulUpH^  greatly  those 
researches  themselves.  This  work  was  received  and  read  with  more 
interest  abroad  than  at  home,  for  the  reason  that  the  taste  for  new 
discoveries  in  science,  in  art,  or  in  nature,  was  more  cultivated  among 
the  learned  of  Europe  than  in  the  United  States ;  and  men  of  science 
in  the  old  world,  expressed  their  surprise  and  astonishment  at  the  ac- 
tivi^  of  mind  prevailing  in  a  country,  where  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  look  for  nothing  but  inertness  and  sterility.  The  unexplor- 
ed condition  of  our  natural  history,  and  especially  of  our  mineralogy 
and  geology,  opened  new  treasures  to  the  students  of  nature,  and  the 
rapid  disclosures  successively  made  in  the  Journal  of  Science,  of  our 
stupendous  geological  systems,  particularly  those  embosoming  animal 
and  vegetable  remains — of  our  exhaustless  stores  of  granite,  free-stone, 
and  noarble,  and  all  the  materials  required  for  the  noblest  architect- 
ure ;  of  our  vast  depositories  of  coal ;  of  our  boundless  mines  of  iron 
and  lead,  of  copper  and  gold ;  disclosures  so  unexpected,  unfolding 
with  every  new  number  of  the  American  Journal  of  Science  that 
crossed  the  Atlantic,  amazed  the  naturalists  of  Europe.  Along  with 
the  story  of  American  explorations  and  discoveries,  the  Journal  car- 
ried to  Europe  the  names  of  American  scholars,  and  acquired  for 
them  immediate  respect  and  consideration  for  their  attainments  in 
sdenoe,  and  for  their  genius  and  originality,  in  place  of  the  contempt 
previously  entertained  for  both.  If  it  surprised  the  men  of  science 
of  the  old  world  by  sudden  revelations  of  the  riches  of  our  natural 
history,  it  no  less  astonished  them  at  the  wonders  of  our  firmament, 
at  the  number  and  importance  of  our  inventions,  and  at  the  rapid 
progress  of  our  arts  both  the  useful  and  the  ornamental.  In  short, 
in  place  of  the  sneers  and  reproaches,  which  it  had  been  their  uni- 
form practice  to  cast  upon  tlie  intellect  of  firee-bom  America,  the 
learned  of  Europe  become  suddenly  almost  extravagant  in  their  en- 
comiums upon  the  activity  of  the  American  mind.  We  think,  then, 
that  to  the  American  Journal  of  Science,  is  due  the  honor  of  having 

Uidr  Burkca,  their  Bheridans,  tiieir  Wlodhams,  their  Homers,  their  Wilberforces  1  Where 
ftr«  their  Arkwrifhtt,  thetr  Watta,  their  DaTys— their  RobertaoDB,  Blairs,  Bmiths,  Stewarts, 
Vvty,  aiKi  llatthewie»~their  Porsona,  Parra,  Burneja,  or  Bloomfielda— their  Scotta, 
CampbeUa,  Bttods,  Moorea,  or  Crahbea— their  Siddooses,  Kemballa,  Keana,  or  CNeila— 
their  Wllkiea,  Lawraneea,  or  Chantreyal  lo  the  four  quartera  of  the  globe,  who  rcada  an 
American  book  1  or  goea  to  an  American  play  1  or  looka  at  an  American  itatae  or  picture  i 
What  doea  the  world  yet  owe  to  American  physicians  or  surgeons  1  What  new  subetances 
hare  their  chemlata  dIacoTered,  or  what  old  ones  have  they  analysed  1  What  new  constelia* 
tionahaTe  been  diaeoTered  by  the  teleacopea  of  Americans  7  What  hare  they  done  In  the 
malhemartca  1  Who  drinka  out  of  American  glasses,  or  eats  from  American  plates,  or 
wears  Amarican  eoata  or  gowns,  or  sleeps  in  American  blantcetsl" 
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first  redeemed  our  country  from  the  humiliatiiig  attitude  in  which  she 
stood  in  the  eyes  of  men  of  science  abroad,  at  the  time  when  the  ar- 
tide  which  we  have  copied  from  the  Edinburgh  Review  was  penned ; 
and  also  of  having  raised  up  and  prepared  the  men  who,  in  1840, 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science. 

The  object  of  this  institution,  is  strictly  the  advancement  of  science.. 
She  receives  with  little  favor,  and  hardly  tolerates  communications, 
however  meritorious  in  themselves,  which  have  no  tendency  to  enrich 
the  cabinet  of  science  with  new  truths,  although  she  allows  her  spe- 
cimens to  be  gathered  from  any  and  all  of  the  kingdoms  of  nature, 
or  from  the  world  of  art,  or  even  from  the  profoundest  depths  of  ab- 
straction. Her  only  condition  is,  that  the  contribution  must  enlarge 
the  sphere  of  known  truths, — be  something  new  among  the  produc' 
tions  of  nature,  or  in  the  laws  of  nature,  or  in  the  phenomena  of  nar 
ture  ;  some  explanation  of  what  was  before  not  understood ;  some  so- 
lution of  a  problem,  that  had  either  divided  the  opinions  of  the  learned, 
or  baffled  their  skill.  With  this  simple  object  in  view,  the  members 
of  the  association  are  bringing  to  its  annual  meetings  their  varied  of- 
ferings,— some  from  the  animal,  the  vegetable,  or  the  mineral  king- 
dom ;  some  from  the  depths  of  the  earth,  the  ocean,  or  the  air ;  and 
some  from  the  starry  heavens.  One  develops  a  new  law  of  nature, 
and  another  reveals  its  hidden  cause.  Some  bring  their  telescopes 
of  wondrous  power  and  finish,  and  some  their  microscopes  that  rival 
the  best  specimens  of  European  art.  Some  guage  the  ocean,  and 
some  measure  the  mountain  heights.  Mathematics,  astronomy,  me- 
teorology, chemistry,  physiology,  natural  history,  geology  and  geo- 
graphy, mechanics  and  phpics,  the  practical  and  the  ornamental 
arts ;  these  are  each  and  all  represented  by  able  and  ardent  devotees. 
Although,  happily,  each  thinks  his  own  peculiar  department,  either  in 
nature  or  art,  the  most  important  and  interesting  of  all,  like  the  pat* 
riot,  "  whose  own  best  country  ever  is  at  home,"  yet,  all  at  length 
become  animated  with  the  love  of  truth,  which  gradually  diffuses  its 
leaven  over  the  entire  mass ;  so  that  all  communications  made  with  a 
certain  degree  of  zeal,  and  apparent  earnestness  for  the  truth,  and  of 
marked  ability,  are  listened  to  with  interest  by  the  whole  fraternity ; 
and  so  contagious  is  this  spirit,  that  it  pervades  not  only  the  entire 
body  of  savans,  but  even  the  crowded  ranks  of  "  outsiders,"  of  both 
sexes,  that  frequently  enliven  these  meetings  with  their  presence. 

The  progress  of  the  association  since  it  was  first  organized,  in  1845, 
has  been  in  the  highest  degree  encouraging.  In  1855,  it  numbered 
nearly  a  thousand  numbers,  and  numerous  additions  were  made  to  it 
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at  the  late  meeting  at  Albany.  Its  annual  meeting  is  to  American 
science  what  the  meeting  of  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Miasiona 
IS  to  the  church ;  a  great  yearly  gathering,  to  which  all  our  men  of 
sdoioe  look  forward  with  earnest  expectation ;  and  a  large  proportion 
of  them  have  more  or  less  regard  to  it  in  their  studies  and  researches 
during  the  whole  preceding  year.  Thus,  like  a  self-feeding  machine, 
the  institution  supplies  its  own  aliment,  prompting,  as  it  does,  those 
Tery  researches  which  constitute  its  true  sustenance. 

The  advantages  conferred  by  the  American  Association,  are  by  no 
means  few  or  small  upon  the  cause  of  science  at  large.    Indeed,  after 
examining  the  published  transactions  of  the  similar  institutions  of 
Europe,  and  comparing  them  with  those  of  our  Association,  we  feel 
some  share  of  national  pride  in  the  consdousness,  that  the  compari- 
son  is  well  sustained  on  our  part,  both  in  point  of  originality  and  of 
intrinsic  value.    To  the  promotion  of  science  in  our  own  country,  its 
advantages  are  inestimable.    We  think  ourselves  fully  justified  in  the 
assertion,  that  there  never  before  existed  on  the  earth  a  nation  which 
made  such  rapid  progress  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  as  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  done  within  the  last  fifty  years.    At  the  dose  of  the 
last  century,  the  idea  extensively  prevailed,  both  here  and  elsewhere, 
that  the  field  of  knowledge  was  exhausted,  and  that  there  was  noth- 
ing left  for  the  scholars  of  our  day,  but  to  glean  a  few  scattered 
straws,  which  the  great  reapers  of  the  two  preceding  centuries  had 
left.    Newton  and  Laplace,  Euler  and  Lagranjgfe,  had  completed  the 
structure  of  the  universe ;  Scheele,  Priestley  and  Lavoisier,  had  re- 
vealed all  the  secrets  of  chemistry ;  while  Linnasua,  Buffon  and  their 
followers,  had  made  known  the  entire  history  of  terrestrial  nature* 
But  we  need  only  name  the  new  sciences,  or  the  new  applications  of 
science,  that  have  sprung  up  since,  in  order  to  convince  every  reflect- 
ing man,  that  this  supposed  exhausted  field  has  made  more  ample 
returns  during  the  present  century,  than  for  the  same  period  at  any 
other  age  of  the  world.    For  let  us  call  to  mind  the  great  discoveries 
in  optics,  magnetism,  and  electro-magnetism ;  in  geology,  chemistry, 
and  astronomy ;  let  us  reflect  on  the  applications  of  science  to  the 
purposes  of  man  in  the  steamboat^  in  the  railroad,  in  the  electric- 
telegraph,    in   gas-illumination ;    in  telescopes    and    microscopes ; 
in  the  power-press ;  in  the  arts  of  daguerreotyping,  photographic  en- 
graving, and  electrotype  plating  and  gilding ;  in  the  elegance  and  va- 
riety of  our  manufectures  as  displayed  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  or  as 
exhibited  at  our  annual  fairs.    None  but  those  advanced  in  years, 
who  can  look  at  the  state  of  the  arts  and  sciences  as  they  existed  in 
our  country  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  and  can  compare  them 
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with  what  they  are  now,  can  have  any  adequate  ideas  of  the  progress 
of  our  country  during  this  interval.  The  aged  men  of  some  periods 
of  the  world,  have  looked  back  upon  mighty  revolutions  and  bloody 
wars,  that  had  marked  their  times,  and  rendered  them  famous  in  his- 
tory :  to  the  aged  of  the  present  period  it  is  given,  not  only  to  recal 
among  the  great  events  of  their  opening  spring,  the  most  impor- 
tant convulsions  in  society  that  ever  marked  the  annals  of  time,  but 
also,  in  their  serene  autumn,  to  witness  changes  in  the  progress  of 
society,  produced  by  the  applications  of  science  to  the  arts  of  peace, 
more  numerous  and  wonderful  than  those  of  all  preceding  ages.  In 
fact,  our  existing  race  of  aged  men,  have  probably  witnessed  changes 
in  society,  especially  those  produced  by  the  steamboat,  the  rail-car, 
and  the  telegraph,  greater  than  can  ever  happen,  in  a  single  life,  to 
the  aged  of  future  times,  since  there  remain,  vnemploytd,  no  such 
powers  of  nature  as  steam,  electricity,  magnetism,  and  light,  which 
have,  for  the  most  part,  been  first  brought  into  the  service  of  man,  as 
mechanical  agents,  during  this  eventful  period.  An  American  schol- 
ar of  seventy,  might  write  the  "  History  of  his  own  Times,"  and  ex- 
hibit in  his  peculiar  sphere  of  life,  a  period  as  fruitful  in  great  events, 
as  was  that  of  Burnet  in  the  political  sphere  in  which  he  moved. 

Until  recently,  however,  it  was  rather  in  the  useful  arts  than  in  the 
field  of  science,  that  the  originality  of  our  countrymen  developed  it- 
self. The  American  Association  is  designed  to  promote  the  advance- 
ment of  both,  but  more  especially  to  cultivate  the  domain  of  truth  it- 
self— ^to  unfold  new  truths  in  abstract  science,  new  geometrical 
laws,  and  new  results  in  the  higher  mathematics,  chiefly,  however,  in 
their  relations  to  the  most  recondite  phenomena  of  nature ;  to  bring 
to  light  new  productions,  new  combinations  of  elements,  and  new 
laws  in  Astronomy,  Chemistry,  and  Physiology ;  and,  finally,  in  every 
possible  way,  to  hasten  on  the  period  when  man  shall  have  first 
learned,  and  then  appropriated  to  his  use,  all  the  productions,  and 
subdued  to  his  dominion  all  tlie  powers  of  nature. 

In  another  important  respect,  the  American  Association  will  exert 
a  most  auspicious  influence  upon  the  country.  It  is  in  the  personal 
acquaintance,  and  friendly  intercourse,  formed  between  men  of  science 
fi'om  all  parts  of  the  Union.  The  studies  of  nature,  as  well  as  those 
of  pure  geometry,  inspire  a  love  of  truth ;  and  the  contests  which 
sometimes  arise  among  men  of  science,  are  seldom  acrimonious  or 
protracted ;  difiering  in  this  respect  from  political  and  ecclesiastical 
quarrels.  Theirs  is  a  sphere  of  competition  where  no  local  jealousies 
or  sectional  interests,  or  political  rivalry,  can  array  them  against  each 
other,  or  embitter  their  feelings.    Such  a  harmonious  fellowship,  often 
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ripemng  into  durable  friendship,  between  men  of  high  standing  and 
prevailing  influence,  in  every  section  of  our  country,  cannot  but  have 
a  happy  eflfect  upon  the  peace  and  stability  of  the  American  Union 
itself. 

The  younger  members  of  the  Association  have  immense  advan- 
tages over  the  older,  and  that  not  merely  because  they  have  a  longer 
time  to  enjoy  its  privileges ;  they  start  from  a  higher  level ;  they  have 
&r  more  incentives  for  cultivating  the  spirit  of  research ;  and  they 
have  before  them  higher  models  of  excellence,  than  their  elder  breth- 
ren had  at  the  same  period  of  life.  Their  seniors  regard  them  with  no 
feelings  of  jealousy,  but  having  in  many  instances,  been  their  teach- 
ers, they  rather  exult  in  the  prospects  of  eminence  which  their  pu- 
pils promise  to  attain,  as  what  will  constitute  no  small  part  of  their 
own  reward  and  future  honor,  in  having  contributed  to  develop  the 
intellectual  powers,  and  having  given  the  earliest  impulse  and  direction 
to  the  genius  of  those  who  have  grown  ''  wiser  than  their  teachers  are.'' 
It  may  now  reasonably  be  expected  that  our  youthfiil  aspirants  after 
scientific  reputation,  will  cultivate  their  powers  of  invention  and  re- 
search^ and  become  adepts  in  science,  in  a  higher  degree  than  their 
fathers  and  teachers  have  done ;  and  though  the  models  before  them 
among  the  older  members,  may  still  be  comparatively  few,  yet  there 
are  not  wanting  in  the  ranks  of  the  American  Association,  some  who 
may  for  the  present  worthily  satisfy  their  ambition,  although  their 
motto  may  be,  and  ought  to  be,  EIxcblsior. 

We  have  seen  that  the  object  of  the  American  Association  is  a 
very  simple  one, — ^the  advancement  of  science.  No  one,  therefore, 
ought  to  trespass  on  its  time,  during  its  sessions,  with  either  histori- 
cal details,  or  the  rehearsal  of  things  long  known.  Indeed,  we  think, 
the  closer  the  Association  adheres  to  its  own  simple  object,  the  bet- 
ter; that  no  vote  ought  to  be  taken  either  of  censure  or  praise  upon 
any  paper  read ;  and  least  of  all,  that  a  spirit  of  laudation  of  one 
member  toward  another  should  be  indulged  in,  neither  self-glorifica- 
tion, nor  the  glorification  of  each  other,  being  compatible  with  the 
avowed  object  of  the  institution. 

With  these  exalted  views  of  what  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  has  done,  and  is  doing  for  the  cause  of 
science,  and  for  the  promotion  of  our  scientific  standing  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  we  think  there  are  a  few  temptations  growing  out 
of  it,  against  which  such  of  its  members  as  have  charge  of  the  edu- 
cation of  the  youth  of  our  country,  ought  sedulously  to  guard.  Such 
an  institution  has  some  tendency  to  sink  the  relative  standing  of  the 
educator  in  comparison  with  the  investigatory  attaching  as  it  does  so 
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much  more  importance  to  the  discovery  and  promulgation  of  new 
truths,  than  to  the  dissemination  of  what  is  old ;  whereas  the  truths 
which  an  instructor  of  youth  is  bound  to  teach,  are  mostly  such  as 
have  long  been  known,  to  which  those  recently  discovered  commonly 
bear  but  a  small  proportion,  either  in  number  or  importance.  More- 
over, the  teacher  who  gives  himself  to  researches  after  what  is  new, 
is  in  danger  of  losing  his  interest  in  his  appropriate  duties, — the  ex- 
citing nature  of  discovery  itself,  and  the  love  of  fame  usually  associa- 
ted with  it,  creating  a  distaste  for  the  "beggerly  elementa,"  and  a  fas- 
tidiousness in  reiterating  from  year  to  year  the  same  beaten  path. 
The  reputation  which,  in  such  a  body,  attaches  to  the  discovery  of 
new  truths,  has  some  tendency  no  doubt,  to  throw  the  most  eminent 
instructors  of  youth  into  the  shade,  and  to  place  higher  on  the  rolls  of 
&me  the  naturalist,  who  has  added  a  new  plant  or  insect  to  the  cata- 
logue, than  the  teacher  who  has  trained  for  his  country^s  service,  a 
thousand  of  her  youth.  No  friend,  however,  of  science  or  of  his 
country,  would  desire  the  zeal  and  progress  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion to  be  less  than  it  is.  If  it  were  necessary  to  provide  a  safe-guard 
against  the  danger  of  sinking  the  relative  standing  of  the  educator, 
in  comparison  with  the  investigator,  we  trust  it  is  already  found  in 
the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Education^  an  in- 
stitution more  recent  in  its  origin  than  the  other,  but  destined,  we 
hope,  to  exert  a  like  happy  influence  on  the  public  mind  and  public 
virtue.  K  the  zeal  for  investigating  new  truths,  and  the  love  of  im- 
parting knowledge,  seldom  meet  in  the  same  individual,  yet  we  do 
not  consider  these  attributes  as  incongruous  in  their  nature.  The  case 
only  implies  a  happy  union  of  originality  with  benevolence.  The  one 
inspires  the  teacher  with  the  love  of  knowledge,  and  a  longing  to 
search  out  more  of  what  he  so  highly  values ;  the  other,  an  ardent 
desire  that  his  pupils  should  share  with  him  a  boon  which  he  him- 
self so  dearly  prizes. 


Xm.   THE  POPULAR  SCHOOL  AND  THE  TEACHER. 

IK  KNOUSH    UTBRATURB. 


Tat  character  of  the  school  and  the  teacher  at  any  given  period, 
18  to  some  extent  reflected  in  the  popular  writings  of  the  day,  and  is 
to  a  still  greater  extent  perpetuated  by  such  representation.  As  part 
of  the  History  of  Popular  Education,  we  shall  republish  from  time  to 
Ume  in  this  Journal,  not  only  the  elaborate  dissertations  by  the  best 
writers  and  thinkers  of  different  countries  and  ages,  on  the  principles 
and  methods  of  education,  but  we  propose  to  reproduce  the  portrait- 
ures which  have  been  drawn  in  prose  and  verse  of  the  school,  the 
schoolmaster  and  the  schoolmistress,  by  writers  of  established  reputa- 
tion—especially in  the  English  language.  We  shall  add  a  few  notes 
and  annotations  for  the  benefit  of  readers  who  may  not  be  ^miliar 
with  the  authors  quoted,  or  the  names  and  customs  referred  to. 

THOMAS  rULLER,  D.  D.     1608 — 1661. 

Dr.  Thomas  Fuller  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman  in  Aldwinkle  in 
Northamptonshire,  where  he  was  bom  in  1608, — was  educated  at 
Queen's  College,  Cambridge, — preached  in  London, — published  his 
Butary  of  the  Eoly  War  in  1640,  his  Holy  State  in  1642,  his  Good 
Thoughts  in  Bad  Time$  in  1645,  and  his  Church  History  in  1656,— 
and  died  in  1661.  His  Worthies  of  England^  the  labor  of  many 
years  and  a  fund  of  biographical  information,  was  not  printed  till 
after  his  death.  His  writings  are  full  of  learning,  composed  in  a 
quamt  and  witty  style,  and  abound  in  admirable  maxims  character- 
ized by  sagacity  and  good  sense,  and  expressed  in  language  always 
pithy,  and  frequently  irresistibly  humorous.  His  Holy  and  Pro&ne 
States  contain  beautifully  drawn  characters,  of  which  the  following  is 
an  admirable  specimen. 

THS  OOOD  SCHOOLMASTER. 

TmERi  is  Boaroe  any  pTofession  in  the  commonwealth  more  necessary,  which 
is  80  slightly  performed.  The  reasons  whereof  1  conceive  to  be  these :  first, 
young  schoian  make  this  calling  their  reftige,  yea,  perchance  before  they  have 
taken  any  degree  in  the  University,  commence  Bchoolmasters  in  the  country,  as 
if  nothing  elm  were  reqaired  to  set  up  this  profession  but  only  a  rod  and  a 
ferula.  Secondly,  others,  who  are  able,  use  it  only  as  a  passage  to  better  pre- 
ftrment,  to  patch  the  rents  in  their  present  fortune,  till  they  can  provide  a  new 
one,  and  betake  themselves  to  some  more  gained  calling.  Thirdly,  they  are  dis- 
heartened from  doing  their  best  with  the  miserable  reward  which  in  some  places 
they  receive,  being  masters  to  the  children,  and  slaves  to  their  parents.  Fourthly, 
being  grown  rich,  they  grow  negligent,  and  scorn  to  touch  the  school,  but  by 
the  proxy  of  an  usher.    But  see  how  well  our  schoolmaster  behaves  himselC 
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His  genius  indines  him  with  delight  to  his  profession.  Some  men  had  as  lief 
be  Bchooll)03rs  as  schoolmasters,  to  be  tied  to  the  school,  as  Cooper's  dictionary 
and  Scapula's  lexicon  are  chiuned*  to  the  desk  therein;  and  though  great 
scholars,  and  skiUM  in  other  arts,  are  bunglers  in  this:  but  God  of  his  good- 
ness hath  fitted  several  men  for  several  (filings,  that  the  necessity  of  church 
and  state  in  all  conditions  may  be  provided  for.  So  that  he  who  beholds  the 
fabric  thereof  may  say,  "  God  hewed  out  this  stone,  and  appointed  it  to  lie  in 
this  very  place,  for  it  would  fit  none  other  so  well,  and  here  it  doth  most  excel- 
lent." Aiid  thus  God  mouldeth  some  for  a  schoolmaster's  life,  undertaking  it 
with  desire  and  delight,  and  discharging  it  with  dexterity  and  happy  success. 

He  studieth  his  scholars'  natures  as  carefully  as  they  their  books ;  and  ranks 
their  dispositions  into  several  forms.  And  though  it  may  seem  difficult  for  him 
in  a  great  school  to  descend  to  all  particulars,  yet  experienced  schoolmasters 
may  quickly  make  a  grammar  of  boys'  natures,  and  reduce  them  all,  saving 
some  few  exceptions,  to  these  general  rules. 

1.  Those  that  are  ingenious  and  industrious.  The  conjunction  of  two  such 
planets  in  a  youth  presage  much  good  unto  him.  To  such  a  lad  a  frown  may  be  a 
whipping,  and  a  whipping  a  death ;  yea^  where  their  master  whips  them  once, 
shame  whips  them  aU  the  week  after.    Such  natures  he  useth  with  all  gentleness. 

2.  Those  that  are  ingenious  and  idle.  These  think,  with  the  hare  in  the  fable, 
that  running  with  snails  (so  they  count  the  rest  of  their  schoolfellows)  they  shall 
come  soon  enough  to  the  post,  though  sleeping  a  good  while  before  their  start- 
ing.    Oh,  a  good  rod  would  finely  take  them  napping. 

3.  Tliose  that  are  dull  and  diligent  Wines,  the  stronger  they  be,  the  more 
lees  they  have  when  they  are  new.  Many  boys  are  muddy-headed  till  they  be 
darifled  with  age,  and  such  afterward  prove  the  best.  Bristol  diamondsf  are 
both  bright  and  square  and  pointed  by  nature,  and  yet  are  soft  and  worthless; 
whereas,  Orient  ones  in  India  are  rough  and  rugged  naturally.  Hard,  rugged 
and  dull  natures  of  youth  acquit  themselves  afterward  the  jewels  of  the  coun- 
try, and  therefore  their  dullness  at  first  is  to  be  borne  with,  if  they  be  diligent 
That  schoolmaster  deserves  to  be  beaten  himseli^  who  beats  nature  in  a  boy  for 
a  fault.  And  I  question  whether  all  the  whipping  in  the  world  can  make  their 
parts,  which  are  naturally  sluggish,  rise  one  minute  before  the  hour  nature  hath 
appointed. 

4.  Those  that  are  invincibly  dull  and  negligent  also.  Correction  may  refonn 
the  latter,  not  amend  the  former.  All  the  whetting  in  the  world  can  never  set 
a  razor's  edge  on  that  which  hath  no  steel  in  it  Such  boys  he  consigneth  over 
to  other  professions.  Shipwrights  and  boatmakers  will  choose  those  crooked 
pieces  of  timber,  which  other  carpenters  refuse.  Those  may  make  excellent 
merdiants  and  mechanics  which  wiU  not  serve  for  scholars. 

He  is  able,  diligent,  and  methodical  in  his  teaching ;  not  leading  them  rather 
in  a  circle  than  forward.  He  minces  his  precepts  for  children  to  swallow, 
hanging  clogs  on  the  nimbleness  of  his  own  soul,  that  his  scholars  may  go  along 
withhkn. 

He  is,  and  will  be  known  to  be  an  absolute  monarch  in  his  schooL  If  cocker- 
ing mothers  proffer  him  money  to  purchase  their  sons  an  exemption  fh>m  his 
rod,  (to  live  as  it  were  in  a  peculiar,  out  of  their  master's  jurisdiction,)  with  dis- 
dain he  refUscth  it,  and  scorns  the  late  custom  in  some  places  of  commuting 
whipping  into  money,  and  ransoming  boys  fi'om  the  rod  at  a  set  prioa  If  he 
hath  a  stubborn  youth,  correction-proofj  he  debaseth  not  his  authority  by  con- 
testing with  him,  but  fairly,  if  he  can,  puts  him  away  before  his  obstinacy  hath 
infected  others. 

He  is  moderate  in  inflicting  deserved  correction.  Many  a  schoolmaster  bet- 
ter answereth  the  name  irafJorp£/?ir(|  than  waiiaytaydst^  rather  tearing  his 
scholars'  flesh  with  whipping,  than  giving  them  good  education.    No  wonder 

*  The  practice  of  chainlnff  the  Dictionary  to  the  master's  desk,  to  be  there  consulted,  ez> 
isted  in  the  early  Grammar  Schools  of  this  country  Bee  Parker'9  History  tf  the  /Vee  SehoU 
of  Roxbury. 

t  BRisTor.  DIAMONDS  are  nnall  and  brilliant  crystals  of  quartz  found  in  the  vicinity  of 
Bristol,  Enirland,  and  occasionally  used  for  ornamental  purposes.    Brande. 

t  iraiSorpl0Ti(—a  teacher  of  wreatling  or  gymnastict.  irot^aywyof--«frfcf&r  the  stove  who 
foent  with  a  boy  from  home  to  echoal  and  the  ^ymnastum— but  used  to  dengnate  one  who 
teaches  and  trains  boys. 
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if  his  acholara  hate  the  miisea,  being  presented  unto  them  in  the  shape  of  fiends 
and  fbries.  Jnniud*  complains  "  de  insolenti  carnifldna"  of  his  schooknaster,  by 
whom  **  consdndebatur  flagris  septics  aut  octies  in  dies  singulos."  Yea^  hear 
the  lamentable  verses  of  poor  Tusscr  in  his  own  life: 

"  From  Ptul't  I  went,  to  Eton  aent. 
To  learn  •traightwaja  the  Latin  pnrtM, 
Where  fifty-three  atripea  gWen  to  me 

At  ouce  I  had. 

Ibr  fiialt  bat  amall,  or  none  at  aJl, 
It  came  to  paaa  thuabeal  I  waa ; 
Bee,  Udaljt  aee  the  mercy  of  thee 

To  me  poor  lad." 

.  Sudi  an  Ofbilius^  mars  more  scholars  than  he  makes:  their  tyranny  hath 
caused  many  tongues  to  stammer,  which  spake  plain  by  nature,  and  whose 
stuttering  at  first  was  nothing  else  but  fears  quavering  on  their  speech  at  their 
master^s  presence;  and  whose  mauling  them  about  their  heads  hath  dulled 
tliose  who  in  quickness  exceeded  their  master. 

He  makes  his  school  free  to  him,  who  sues  to  him  "in  forma  pauperis.**  And 
surely  learning  is  the  greatest  alms  that  can  be  given.  But  he  is  a  beast,  who, 
because  the  poor  scholar  can  not  ptiy  him  his  wages,  pays  the  scholar  in  his 
whipping.  Rather  are  diligent  lads  to  bo  encouraged  with  all  excitements  to 
learning.  This  minds  me  of  what  I  have  heard  concerning  Mr.  Bust  tliat  worthy 
late  schoolmaster  of  Eton,  who  would  never  suffer  any  wandering  bogging 
scholar  (such  as  justly  the  statute  hath  ranked  in  the  fbrefhont  of  rogues)  to 
oome  into  his  school,  but  vrould  thrust  him  out  with  earnestness,  (liowever  pri- 
vately charitable  unto  him,)  lest  his  schoolboys  should  be  disheartened  finoni  their 
books,  by  seeing  some  sdiohurs,  after  their  studying  in  the  University,  preferred 
to  beggary. 

He  spoils  not  a  good  school  to  make  tliercof  a  bad  college,  therein  to  teach 
his  scholars  logic.  For  besides  that  logic  may  have  an  action  of  trespass  against 
grammar  for  encroaching  on  her  liberties,  syllogisms  are  solecisms  taught  in  the 
school,  and  oftentimes  they  are  forced  afterward  in  the  University  to  ubleam 
the  fiimbling  skill  they  had  before. 

Out  of  his  school  he  is  no  whit  pedantical  in  carnage  or  discourse ;  contenting 
himself  to  be  rich  in  Latin,  though  he  doth  not  jingle  with  it  in  every  company 
wherein  he  comes. 

To  conclude,  let  this  amongst  other  motives  make  schoolmasters  carefiil  in 
their  place,  that  the  eminencies  of  their  scholars  have  commended  the  memories 
of  their  schoohnasters  to  posterity,  who  otherwise  in  obscurity  liad  altogetlier 
been  foigotten.  Who  had  ever  heard  of  R.  Bond,  in  Lancashire,  but  for  the 
breeding  of  learned  Ascham,  his  scholar?  or  of  Hartgrave,  in  Brundly  school, 

*  PftAirou  JuNiua«  who  died  in  1602.  profeffaor  ordivinitj  at  Lerden.  whoeeautobiographj 
eontalna  brfef  notiCM  of  his  school  and  achoolmastf  r»— ia  probably  rereiTfd  to.  He  waa  the 
author  of  Cbavmenlorica,  Htbrew  LesieoHy  Tytuulatiens  y  the  Seripturea,  etc. 

t  NicROLAa  Udal,  Head  Maater  of  Eton  Oollege,  firom  1630  to  1666,  and  of  Wectminater 
from  1666  to  1664,  through  the  Schoolmafter  of  Roger  Aacham.  and  ThomaaTuaaer'a  Account 
of  hia  own  life,  eeema  deatined  to  an  unenTiable  immortality  for  his  floning  propeDsitiea. 
He  waa  born  In  Hampahire  in  1606.  educated  at  Oxford,  ana  died  in  1661.  lie  waa  the 
author  of  a  **  Moral  pla/"  entitled  Ralph  Royster  Doyater. 

I  Oastuva  PuFiLLua,  waa  a  native  of  Beneventum,  where  having  received  a  good  educa- 
tfoD,  aerred  aaa  aoMier  in  Macedonia,  taught  for  aome  time  in  hia  native  place,  until  in  the 
conauMiip  of  Cicero,  B.  C.  63,  he  removed  to  Rome  and  opened  a  achool,  which  waa  attended 
by  Horace,  who  aeama  to  have  carried  away  with  him  a  atinging  remembrance  of  his  flogging 
propenaitiea,  and  for  which  he  haa  made  him  infomooa  to  all  time.  In  hie  EpiMIe  to  Auku»> 
tua.  [Bn.  11.  1, 70,)  he  calia  hims/tfoeum— fond  of  dogging.  Suetoniua  in  his  Liber  de  lau*' 
tribmt  uram$naiiei»  deacribea  OrbiTiua  in  theee  worda :  Fuit  atttem  natufw  ocerfrte  non  modo 
KM  oMls'  aflpAiatae,  fiiaa  ammisermoM  tau^mvit,  ttd  etiam  in  dtacijpMiae,  mt  Uoratius e^ntJScol, 
phgrmim  mm  tgpfMau^  H  Demiiitu  Maamu  tcribent : 

Si  fmm  Orbitiuaferula  teuticagme  eeddH. 

The  ferWa,  the  general  inbtrnment  of  puniahment  In  acbooL  waa  the  atalk  of  a  reed  or 
eane  or  that  name,  in  which  Prometheue  conveyed  the  spark  of  fire  from  heaven.  Many 
teachera  act  aa  though  they  thonght  aome  of  tf\e  divine  fire  had  impregnated  the  stalk  for 
future  uae.  iSlmAfca  waa  a  laah,  and  a  more  flexible  and  aevere  instrument  of  puniahment, 
like  the  roae-Aitfe,  matle  of  untanned  leather  twisted. 

OrbiUua  lived  to  be  nearly  one  hundred  yeara  old.  and  must  have  had  a  more  cheerful  tem- 
per than  Horacegave  him  credit  for.  His  native  city  erected  a  statue  to  hia  memory.  He  Is 
■aM  to  ^ve  written  a  book  on  achool*keeping. 
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in  the  same  comity,  but  because  he  was  the  first  did  teach  worthj  Doctor 
Whitaker  ?  nor  do  I  honor  the  memory  of  Mulcaster*  for  anything  so  much,  as 
for  his  scholar,  that  gulf  of  learning,  Bishop  Andrews.  This  made  the  Athe- 
nians, the  day  before  the  great  feast  of  Theseus,  their  founder,  to  sacrifice  a  ram 
to  the  memory  of  Conidas,  his  schoolmaster  that  first  instructed  him. 

OLTVZR    GOLDSMITH.      1728 — 1*1*14. 

We  shall  have  oc<;asion  to  notice  some  of  the  peculiarities  in 
Goldsmith's  own  education,  and  of  his  experience  as  a  teacher  in  the 
republication  in  a  future  number  of  his  admirable  JSssay  on  Educ4jr 
turn,  in  which  he  claims  to  have  anticipated  some  of  the  suggestions 
of  Rousseau  in  his  Emilius.  The  portraitures  in  the  Deserted  Village, 
whether  drawn  from  Irish  or  English  life,  are  among  the  classic  char- 
acters of  our  language. 

THE  VILLAOS  8CH00LMA8TEB. 

Beside  yon  straggling  fence  that  ikiTta  the  way 
With  blossom  furze  anprofitably  gay, 
There,  in  his  noisy  mansion  skill'd  to  rale, 
The  village  master  taught  his  little  school 
A  man  severe  he  was,  and  stern  to  view ; 
I  knew  him  well,  and  every  truant  knew. 
Well  had  the  boding  tremblers  learned  to  trace 
The  day's  disasters  in  his  morning  face ; 
Full  well  they  laughed,  with  counterfeited  glee, 
At  all  his  jokes,  for  many  a  joke  had  he ; 
Full  well  the  busy  whisper  circling  round, 
Conveyed  the  dismal  tidings  when  he  frown*d. 
Yet  he  was  kind ;  or,  if  severe  in  aught, 
The  love  he  bore  to  learning  was  in  fault. 
The  village  all  declared  how  much  he  knew : 
Twas  certain  he  could  write  and  cipher  too ; 
Lands  he  could  measure,  terms  and  tides  presage ; 
And  e'en  the  story  ran  that  he  could  guage. 
In  arguing  too  the  parson  own'd  his  skill, 
For  e*en  tho'  vanquished,  he  could  argue  still ; 
While  words  of  learned  length,  and  thondVing  sound 
Amaz'd  the  gasing  rustics  rang'd  around ; 
And  still  they  gaxM ;  and  still  the  wonder  grew. 
That  one  small  head  could  carry  all  he  knew 
But  past  is  all  his  fame ;  the  very  spot 
Where  many  a  time  he  triumph^,  is  forgot 

JAlfES  DELILLE,    1738 — 1813. 

James  Delille,  was  bom  in  Auvignon,  in  lY33,  educated  in  Paris, 
and  made  Professor  at  Amiens,  in  1760,  and  afterward  in  Paris, — 

*  Richard  Mttloastbr  wan  bom  at  Carlisle,  educated  at  Eton  under  Udal,  and  at  Kings' 
College,  Cambridge,  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford,— commenced  teaching  in  1559,  and  appoint- 
ed first  master  of  Merchant  Tailors'  School  in  1561.  where  he  served  till  1596,  when  he  was 
made  upper  master  of  St.  Paul's  school,— died  in  1611.  He  was  a  severe  disciplinarian,  but 
received  many  marks  of  grateful  respect  from  his  pupils,  when  they  came  of  age  and  re- 
flected on  his  fidelity  and  care.  He  was  a  good  lAtln,  Greek,  and  Oriental  scholar.  His 
Latin  verses  spoken  on  the  occasion  of  one  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  visits  to  Kenllworth  Castle, 
are  considered  favorable  specimen?  of  his  I.atinity.  He  made  a  contribution  to  the  literature 
of  his  profession,  under  the  title  of— "Po#i7i<m*,  wherein  those  primitive  Circumstaneu  b9 
eonMdered  which  are  necessary  for  the  training  up  of  children,  either  for  SAiU  in  their  teofts, 
or  Health  in  their  Bodies,    London,  1581."     "    ^  ^  *  •"  • 
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tnuialated  Virgirs  Georgics  into  French  verae,  and  afterward  oompoeed 
an  original  work  of  the  same  character,  eutitled  Jardins,  Driven 
from  France  bj  the  revolutionary  outbreak,  be  afterward  resided  in 
Switxerland  and  Germany.  In  1 792,  he  published  the  Country  Gentle- 
men, (ffomme  dea  Champs^)  a  poem  in  five  cantos,  in  which  he  depicts 
country  life  in  various  characters  and  aspects — and  among  others,  that 
of  the  school  and  the  schoolmaster.  We  copy  the  last  in  an  English 
translation  by  John  Maunde.  Some  of  the  finest  strokes  are  borrowed 
firpm  Groldsmith's  picture— unless  both  are  copied  from  the  same 
original.    He  died  in  1813. 

THI  TXLLAOI  8CH00L1118TKB. 

Descend,  my  muse,  nor  yet  debate  thy  ttndo. 

And  paint  the  pedant  of  the  Tillage  train. 

Nor  that  suffice,  but  let  thy  pradent  lay 

Attach  due  honor  to  his  useful  sway. 

He  comes  at  length  in  consequential  state, 

And  self-importance  marks  his  solemn  gait 

Read,  write,  and  count,  *tis  certain  he  can  do; 

Instruct  at  school,  and  sing  at  chapel  too ; 

Foresee  the  changing  moon  and  tempest  dread, 

And  e*en  in  Latin  once  some  progress  msde : 

In  learned  disputes  still  firm  and  Taliant  fbuiidt 

Though  vanquished,  still  he  scorns  to  quit  the  grmuid ; 

Whilst,  wisely  used  to  gather  time  and  strength, 

His  crsb^«ed  words  prolong  their  laggard  length. 

The  rustic  gaze  around,  and  scarce  suppose 

That  one  poor  brain  could  cany  all  he  know*. 

But  in  his  school,  to  each  neglect  serere, 

So  much  to  him  is  leaming*s  progress  dear. 

Comes  he  T    Upon  his  smooth,  or  raffled  brow, 

His  infant  tribe  their  destiny  may  know. 

He  nods,  they  part ;  again,  and  they  assemble : 

Smiles,  if  he  laughs ;  and  if  he  frowns,  they  tremble. 

He  soothes,  or  menaces,  as  beet  befits. 

And  now  chastises,  or  he  now  acquits. 

£*en  when  away,  his  wary  subjects  fear. 

Lest  the  f  nseen  bird  should  whisper  in  his  ear 

Who  laughs,  or  tslks,  or  slumbers  o*er  his  book. 

Or  from  what  hand  the  ball  his  risage  struck. 

Nor  distant  far  the  birch  is  seen  to  rise— 

The  birch,  that  heeds  not  their  imploring  eriet. 

If  chance  the  breese  its  boughs  should  lightly  shake 

With  pale  affright  the  puny  urchins  quake. 

Thus,  gentle  Chanonat,  beside  thy  bed, 

IVe  touched  that  tree,  my  childhood's  friend  and  dread  ^ 

That  willow 'tree,  whose  tributary  spray 

Amid  my  stem  pedant  with  his  sceptered  sway. 

Such  is  the  master  of  the  Tillage-school: 

Be  it  thy  care  to  dignify  his  rale. 

The  wise  man  learns  each  rank  to  appreciate ; 

But  fools  alone  despise  the  humbler  state. 
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In  spite  of  pride,  in  office,  great  or  low, 
Be  modest  one,  and  one  importance  know, 
Be  by  himself  his  post  an  honor  deemed ; 
He  must  esteem  himself  to  be  esteemed. 

EGBERT  LLOYD,   1733—1764. 

Robert  Lloyd  was  bom  in  London  in  1733.  His  father  was 
under-master  at  Westminster  School,  and  after  completing  his  educa- 
tion at  Cambridge,  became  usher  under  his  father,  without  bringing 
to  the  work  that  moral  fitness  and  love  for  teaching,  without  which  it 
becomes  intolerable  drudgery.  He  soon  left  the  occupation  in  disgust, 
and  tried  to  earn  a  subsistence  by  his  pen.    He  died  poor  in  1764. 

A.  SCHOOL  USHBB. 

Were  I  at  once  empowered  to  show 

My  utmost  vengeance  on  my  foe. 

To  punish  with  extremest  vigor, 

I  should  inflict  no  penance  bigger. 

Than,  using  him  as  learnings'  tool. 

To  make  him  usher  in  a  school. 

For,  not  to  dwell  upon  the  toil 

Of  working  on  a  barren  soil. 

And  laboring  with  incessant  pains 

To  cultivate  a  blockhead's  brains, 

The  duties  there  but  ill-befit, 

The  love  of  letters  arts  or  wit. 
For  one,  it  hurts  me  to  the  soul, 

To  brook  confinement  or  control ; 

Still  to  be  pinioned  down  to  teach 

The  syntax  and  the  parts  of  speech ; 

Or  perhaps  what  is  drudgexy  worse. 

The  links  and  points,  and  rules  of  verse : 
To  deal  out  authors  by  retail. 
Like  penny  pots  of  Oxford  ale; 
Oh'  tis  a  service  irksome  more, 
Then  tugging  at  a  slavish  oar ! 
Yet  such  his  task  a  dismal  truth, 
Who  watches  o'er  the  bent  of  youth. 
And  while  a  paltry  stipend  earning,** 
He  sows  the  richest  seeds  of  learning, 
And  tills  their  minds  with  proper  oare. 
And  sees  them  then  due  produce  bear ; 
No  joys,  alas !  his  toil  beguiles, 
His  own  is  fallow  all  the  while. 
"  Yet  still  he's  on  the  road,  you  say. 
Of  learning."    Why,  perhaps  he  may; 
But  turns  like  horves  in  a  mill, 
Nor  getting  on  nor  standing  still ; 
For  little  way  his  learning  reaches. 
Who  reads  no  more  than  what  he  teaches. 
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lb  ttXMniiie  a  qnuto  diotioDaiy  with  thoronghneBB  saflKcioDt  to 
Ipmge  its  merits  is  an  undertaking  of  no  inconsiderable  magnitude 
and  daring.  It  involyos  far  more  than  that  knowledge  of  exoeUenoe 
and  deleote,  which  is  gained  by  a  corsorj  taming  of  leaves,  or  by 
easoai  reference.  It  is  aohieyed  in  no  snoh  excitement  of  mind  as 
that  which  sets  periods  ablaie,  and  electrifies  audiences.  Bather, 
all  sndi  fireniy  predudes  any  just  judgment ;  is  utterly  inccmastent 
with  thai  careful  comparison  and  dose  discrimination  whidi  only  can 
avail  here.  Neither  does  eminence  in  any  single  department,  or  eyen 
IB  several  disdnoi  fields  of  knowledge,  entitle  a  man  to  stand  as  a 
judge  in  lexicography  without  question  of  his  dums.  Has  one  man 
in  a  hundred  thousand  compared  the  d^nitions  of  twenty  important 
woids  with  the  usage  of  standard  authors  in  the  sucoessiye  periods  of 
our  literature  ?  Does  one  man  in  a  hundred  thousand  seek  to  gain 
an  orderly  knowledge  of  the  entire  usage  of  words  that  have  been 
variously  applied  ?  How  many  ever  think  of  the  relations  of  differ- 
ent significations  ?  How  many  have  any  distinct  notion  of  the  prin- 
dples  that  are  to  determine  the  reception  or  the  rejection  of  words? 
Certainly  not  aU  of  the  dictionary*makers  themsdves.  How  can  moi 
judge  of  a  dictionary  when  they  have  no  conception  of  its  true 
As  is  a  barbarian's  estimate  of  the  comforts  of  lifo,  so  is 
men's  conception  of  what  a  dictionary  should  be.  As  you  dvil- 
lie  the  barbarian,  what  he  knew  not  of  yesterday  he  finds  indispen- 
sable  to-day ;  as  the  reader  and  the  student  attain  more  discrimination, 
the  helps  that  resdve  their  doubts  to-day  will  fail  them  to-morrow, 
when  they  sball  have  nicer  points  to  setUe,  and  their  interest  shall 
be  aroused  to  attain  to  fuller  and  more  perfect  knowledge. 

Hie  absolute  value  of  a  dictionary  \b  in  proportion  to  the  accuracy 
and  fulness  with  which  it  exhibits  the  forms  and  uses  of  words  for 
the  entire  period  of  their  constituting  an  integral  part  of  the  language. 

•AaAmrieuiDktioiMryortlMBDgliihLftiigQJkc*.    By  N<»h  Welatar,  LL.n.    EwlMd  mA 
feflr  Chamoej  A.  Qoodrieh,  PufcMBf  In  Tali  C«lk|«w 
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Bat,  for  ordinary  purposes,  the  valae  of  a  dictionary  of  a  living  tongue 
is  measured  by  the  truthfulness  with  which  it  represents,  in  the  garb 
that  usage  approves,  all  that  is  now  vital,  together  with  such  dead 
words  and  cast-off  forms  as  are  embalmed  in  what  the  present  genera- 
tion agree  to  call  Standard  Literature,  In  regard  to  the  forms  of 
words  or  orthography,  our  dictionaries  have  already  approximated 
very  nearly  to  perfection.  Many  innovations  have  found  almost  uni- 
versal favor ;  and  recent  editions  of  those  very  books  in  which  others 
were  proposed,  have  receded  in  great  part ;  so  that  the  remaining  differ- 
ence is  comparatively  insignificant ;  each,  with  few  exceptions,  accu* 
rately  representing  present  usage,  as  well  in  cases  of  diversity  as  of 
uniformity.  This  matter  has  been  agitated  so  long,  and  sifted  so 
thoroughly,  that  it  is  not  worth  while  now  to  state  more  than  the 
result.  And  there  will  be  little  cause  for  change  hereafter.  The 
orthography  of  the  latfguage  is,  in  the  main,  established  for  all  coming 
time.  In  regard  to  the  origin,  and,  more  especially,  the  use  of  words, 
much  has  been  done ;  but  how  much  remains  to  be  done !  The  most 
efficient  laborer  in  the  sphere  of  definition  has  been  Johnson ;  and, 
since  him,  Webster  has  added  the  most  abundant  contributions ;  and 
Eichardson  has  gathered  a  mass  of  citations  of  inestimable  value  to 
the  lexicographer  who  shall  know  how  to  use  them. 

The  qualifications  which  he  must  possess  who  shall  prepare  a  dic- 
tionary to  satisfy  the  coming  age,  such  a  work  as  even  now  would  be 
appreciated  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  cause  existing  dictionaries 
to  be  stowed  away  as  worthless  rubbish,  can  be  expressed  in  a  single 
sentence.  The  English,  Lexicographer  must  have  grown  up  into  the 
language,  have  become  identified  with  it,  must  be  discriminatingly 
cognizant  of  his  intellections,  and  able  to  present  them  accurately  and 
fully  in  their  natural  order.  His  heart  must  beat  sympathetically, 
whenever  he  meets  idiomatic  ease  and  simple  grace,  and  modest  adorn- 
ment, and  purity  of  diction.  He  must  sensitively  recoil,  as  if  violence 
were  done  to  himself,  when  he  meets  uncouth  and  barbarous  terms,  or 
words  misapplied,  or  false  rhetoric,  or  perverse  logic.  His  instant 
feeling  must  recognize  what  belongs  to  the  vital  organization  of  the 
language,  and  what  it  regards  as  incapable  of  assimilation,  and  what 
in  its  growth  it  has  cast  off,  henceforth  inert  and  dead.  He  must  be 
acquainted  with  the  origin  and  history  of  words  so  far  as  to  be  able 
to  trace  ordinarily  the  usages  of  each  to  their  common  base.  This 
implies  the  knowledge  of  the  etymon,  which  must  be  analyzed  and 
traced  as  far  back  as  more  radical  significations  will  shed  light  even 
darkly  upon  it.  The  usages  of  words  must  be  arranged  orderly,  de- 
fined distinctly,  and  illustrated  appropriately.     Orderly  arraTigement 
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demands  that  the  most  radical  signification  should  be  placed  first ; 
that,  if  there  are  corresponding  tropical  and  metonymical  usages,  these 
should  follow  in  order ;  that,  if  there  are  secondary  literal  uf^gee,  with 
their  subordinate  tropes,  these  should  be  again  grouped  in  like  manner. 
A  plan  of  notation  and  a  style  of  printing  may  be  adopted,  such 
that  the  relations  of  each  definition  shall  be  as  obvious  as  is  the  local 
relation  of  one  of  the  states  in  a  colored  map  of  New  England.  Dis* 
tinct  definition  requires,  that,  instead  of  the  loose  practice  of  heaping 
toge.ther  synonymes,  sometimes,  too,  so  remote  as  to  represent  a  widely 
difierent  idea,  the  embodied  conception  shall  be  set  forth  with  the 
utmost  exactness  of  outline,  in  nothing  exceeding,  and  by  nothing 
falling  short.  It  avails  not  to  say  that  such  nicety  of  distinction  will 
be  neither  appreciated  nor  understood.  There  are  already  those  who 
denuind  nothing  less ;  those  who  look  for  the  perfection  of  what  they 
seek,  although  they  may  disregard  all  definitions  but  the  one  that 
interests  them  for  the  moment ;  and  those  who  might  find  the  defini- 
tion not  wholly  intelligible,  would,  in  most  cases,  still  approximate 
nearer  the  truth  than  if  they  had  consulted  a  more  imperfect  defi- 
nition. Appropriate  illustration  is  but  examples  of  use  drawn  from 
good  authors. 

That  identification  of  the  language  that  I  have  spoken  of  will  be 
further  manifested  in  marking  with  its  true  character  every  word  and 
usage.  The  living  and  the  dead,  the  common  and  the  technical,  the 
elegant  and  the  vulgar,  that  which  is  of  natural  growth  and  the  mon- 
strosities that  were  coined  aptly  for  the  occasion  or  have  been  wan- 
tonly introduced  by  whatever  names  of  note,  will  all  be  shown  in  their 
true  character.  This  may  now  be  derided  as  an  impracticable  fancy 
or  an  idle  dream.  It  may  not  be  realized  this  half  century,  but  prep- 
aration for  an  advance  is  making.  The  conditions  which  shall  insure 
a  high  degree  of  success  will  at  length  be  met :  the  patience  to  sit 
down  to  a  life-long  work ;  the  iron  diligence ;  the  nice  perception,  the 
power  to  represent  accurately  and  clearly  its  results ;  familiarity  with 
English  literature  from  the  beginning ;  the  tact  to  glance  over  wide 
and  diverse  fields  of  labor,  and  seiise  upon  whatever  can  be  turned  to 
account ;  a  hearty  recognition  of  the  merits  of  every  co-laborer,  but 
the  acknowledgment  of  no  man  as  master ;  no  vain  assumption  of  dic- 
tatorship in  language,  a  modest  offer  only  to  serve  as  interpreter. 
//^Dr.  Webster's  great  merits  as  a  lexicographer  are  cheerfully  con- 
ceded. Indeed,  the  American  who  is  not  proud  of  him  mast  be 
wanting  in  patriotism.  What  he  accomplished,  in  spite  of  difficulties 
and  discouragements,  and  without  philological  culture  adequate  to  his 
task,  will  ever  remain  a  wonder.     But  to  maintain  that  he  left  noth- 
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ibg  to  be  done  is  quite  absard.  A  review  of  his  dictionaiy  would 
abandantly  show  this.  An  exhibition  of  its  defects  and  a  sammary 
of  its  errors  would  startle  many  a  one  who  consults  it  with  the  com- 
fortable persuasion  of  its  infallibility.  It  would  appear,  that,  whilst 
on  his  etymological  plan  he  has  reflected  a  flood  of  light  back  upon  the 
dark  domain  of  primary  significations,  yet  his  principles  were  not 
thoroughly  scientific ;  that  he  unduly  trosted  to  literal  correspond- 
ences, and  so  fiir  neglected  historic  investigations  that  in  many  cases 
his  conclusions  are  false ;  and  that  in  many  other  cases  undue  space 
is  occupied  with  crude  speculations.  It  would  be  seen,  that  in  a  mul- 
titude of  cases  he  does  not  commence  with  the  radical  meaning ;  that 
in  a  vastly  greater  number  of  cases  he  neglects  any  imaginable  order 
of  definitions,  whether  it  were  to  be  deduced  from  the  genetical  rela- 
tion of  ideas,  or  the  period  of  their  development  Not  that  herein  he 
is  an  offender  above  all  other  men,  for  in  some  of  our  dictionaries 
utter  confusion  reigns ;  but,  in  orderly  arrangement,  Freund's  Latin 
Lexicon  is  incomparably  superior.  A  thorough  examination  would 
show,  too,  that  whilst  Webster  has  corrected  many  of  Johnson's  blun- 
ders, those  remaining  are  not  few ;  that  he,  as  well  as  Johnson,  is 
exceedingly  prone  to  attempt  a  distinction  where  a  difference  does  not 
exist,  attaching  to  the  word  defined  an  element  not  belonging  thereto, 
but  rather  expressed  by  connected  words ;  that  less  frequently  he 
overlooks  a  distinction ;  that  he  sadly  fails  in  drawing  accurate  dis- 
tinctions, throwing  back  the  inquirer  upon  his  own  reflections,  or,  at 
best,  but  famishing  aid,  in  an  accumulation  of  definitions,  towards 
reaching  the  desired  result;  and  that  many  usages  are  quite  neg- 
leeted.*  But,  whilst  there  was  a  fall  exhibition  of  imperfections, 
nothing  would  be  detracted  from  his  painfully-earned  meed  of  praise. 
To  the  character  of  a  review  the  present  essay  lays  no  claim ;  but  it 
is  not  without  an  equal  object,  as  I  hope  will  appear  in  the  issue.  I 
simply  propose  to  criticize  a  few  pages  of  the  dictionary,  only  pro- 

*  I  haTe  said  nothing  above  of  the  defldeney  or  the  redondancy  of  the  roeahalary.  It  waa 
no  part  of  Webster's  plan  to  afford  soffldent  help  to  the  reader  of  old  books.  It  teems  to  ma 
desirable  that  a  first-class  dictionary  should  have  in  its  leading  Tocabnlary  those  vords  that 
in  all  or  in  part  of  their  usages  belong  to  the  present  We  of  the  language,  and  those  only  \ 
that  obsolete  and  dialectic  worda  and  variations  of  form  should  oonstttute  a  second  Tocabukry  { 
and  words  solely  technical,  a  third.  Mere  Tistinlsms  and  barbarisms  that  never  came  Into  estab- 
lished use,  and  scientific  terms,  whilst  still  candidates  for  adoption,  should  be  rigidly  earcJuded 
except  in  those  instances  where  their  interpretation  Is  essential  to  the  understanding  of  some 
passage  In  a  standard  author.  Of  modem  words,  Webster  was  Indnstrloos  in  the  oollectioii } 
and,  in  discrimination  in  their  admission,  compares  favorably  with  other  word-gatherers.  Some 
weU-anthorlsed  words  remain  to  be  gleaned,  as  an  occasional  firuitless  search  testifies  $  but  the 
aggregate  cannot  be  large.  The  failure  of  all  (?)  the  modem  dictionaries  to  lntrodQoed(^e»sM, 
which  has  supplanted  the  older  diffuHvenett  In  Its  rhetorical  sense,  is  quite  aa  aotteeaMe  aa 
the  omissioo  of  oetan  in  the  first  edition  of  Johnson's  dictionary. 
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oeeding  (mr  enoiigh  to  saUsfj  the  reader  that  I  have  not  been  Bpeaking 
at  randonii  and  to  present  one  or  more  instances  of  sach  faults  as  I 
have  obserred.  I  know  not  that  it  makes  any  difierence  what  portion 
I  select  By  accident  I  take  the  commencement  of  the  letter  D.  I 
shall  notice  whatever  seems  to  require  amendment 

The  first  word  is  Dab^  and  its  first  definition,  which  is  credited  to 
Bailey,  is,  "  to  strike  gently  with  the  hand.'*  It  is  admitted  that  the 
word  suggests  the  use  of  the  hand,  and  so  does  to  whip,  as  that  also 
expresses  an  action  hardly  possible  without  hands ;  but,  nevertheless, 
the  specific  means  is  not  an  element  in  the  signification  of  the  word ; 
fer,  if  80, — as  one  may  dab  another  with  the  shovel  or  the  poker  (the 
illustrations  but  accord  with  the  word),  or  as  one  may  be  dabbed  like 
Bt  Paul  **  in  the  necke  "  with  the  '*  aungell  of  Sathan,  the  pricke  of  the 
fleshe,"  as  Sir  T.  More  has  it,  or,  as  another  was,  **  in  the  mouth  with 
a  broken  sword," — there  would  be  required  as  many  difierent  defi- 
nitions as  there  are  different  means,  an  inconvenient  number,  truly. 
Hie  definitions,  **  to  slap,  to  box,"  intended  to  be  synonymous,  are 
nearer  the  mark. — Webster's  second  definition,  borrowed  from  John- 
eon,  is  **  to  strike  gently  with  some  soft  or  moist  substance."  Here 
agun  the  means  is  added  to  the  signification  of  the  word.  Dab  has 
really  but  one  meaning,  which  is,  to  strike  suddenly ;  but,  as  it  is  applied 
to  any  degree  of  violence  down  to  a  mere  touch,  there  should  be 
added  the  qualification,  **  either  violently  or  softly,"  or  perhaps  a 
second  definition  might  be  given,  **  to  tap  gently." 

The  noun  Dab  is  defined,  first,  "  a  gentle  blow  with  the  hand." 
Again  the  means  is  added,  which  does  not  belong  to  the  word.  Nei- 
ther is  it  neoessarily  a  ffentle  blow.  It  should  be  **  a  quick  or  sudden 
blow." — The  second  definition  is  **  a  small  lump  of  anything,  soft  or 
moist"  Then,  if  a  dab  of  dough  becomes  dry  and  hard,  of  course  it 
b  no  longer  a  dab.  The  definition  would  be  better,  **  a  small  lump : 
properly,  one  formed  by  dipping  or  moistening." — ^The  third  defini- 
tion, **  something  moist  or  slimy  thrown  on  one,"  is  superfluous.  It 
was  no  less  a  dab  befi^re  it  was  thrown. 

I  need  not  repeat  the  same  criticisms  on  **  Dabbed,  struck  with 
something  moist,"  and  **  Dabbing,  striking  gently  with  something 
moist,"  but  will  only  say  it  is  hard  to  see  why  the  qualification 
** gently"  ia  introduced  in  the  one  case,  and  not  in  the  other. 

Webster's  etymology  of  Dabble  is  **  Heb.  tabal,  or  from  the  root  of 
d^,  Gothic  daupyan,  Belgic  dabben  or  dabbden.  See  Dip."  There 
is  not  absolute  error  here,  but  the  precise  fact  is  that  dabble  is  a 
diminutive  of  dab,  corresponding  with  the  Dutch  dabbden.  The 
Maeso-Gothic  daupjan,  in  the  Gothic  languages  the  oldest  known 
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form  of  this  whole  class,  should  have  been  given  not  with  dabble  but 
with  dabf  and  it  is  properly  repeated  with  dip.  It  does  not,  however, 
illustrate  the  original  use  of  the  etymon,  for  its  preserved  application 
is  the  restricted  meaning  "  to  baptize ; "  precisely  the  same  departure 
from  the  primitive  sense  that  some  modern  forms  exhibit. 

It  must  be  carefully  observed  that  Dr.  Webster  makes  a  distinction 
between  affinity  and  the  possession  of  a  common  origin.  The  exact 
character  of  this  distinction  will  be  evident  by  an  illustration.  Sup- 
pose that,  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  a  common  climate  and  a  common  diet 
had  produced  a  likeness  of  physical  characteristics  between  two  species 
of  animals,  and  that  there  were  instances  of  individuals  conforming 
outwardly  more  with  the  other  race  than  with  their  own,  and  all  this 
without  any  mingling  of  blood ;  they  would  be  oArtn,  or  an  affinity 
would  exist  between  them,  notwithstanding  their  origin  was  entirely 
distinct.  AffimZy  is,  with  Dr.  Webster,  mere  physical  resemblance 
or  literal  coincidence.  The  only  possible  interpretation  of  many  of 
his  remarks  shows  this.  The  words  I  have  begun  to  criticize  will  fur* 
nish  an  example.     Says  Dr.  Webster,  Introduction,  p.  Ixxiii.  : 

"  The  governing  principles  of  etymology  are,  firsts  the  identity  of 
radical  letters,  or  a  coincidence  of  cognates,  in  different  languages ; 
no  affinity  being  admbsible  except  among  words  whose  primary  con- 
sonants are  articulations  of  the  same  organ. 

**  Second,  Words  in  different  languages  are  not  to  be  considered 
as  proceeding  from  the  same  radix,  unless  they  have  the  same  signifi- 
cation, or  one  closely  allied  to,  or  naturally  deducible  from,  it." 

These  principles  have  the  aspect  of  being  purely  restrictive.  To 
the  first  thus  considered,  there  can  be  offered  no  objection.  But  in 
its  application  Dr.  Webster  shows  that  he  means  to  include  the  com- 
plementary propositions,  that  all  words  having  the  same  radical  letters 
in  different  languages,  and  much  more  in  the  same  language,  are, 
therefore,  akin  to  each  other ;  and  that  there  are  words  thus  akin, 
which  do  not  have  a  common  origin. 

To  Webster's  second  principle  it  is  possible,  with  sufficient  ingenuity, 
to  attach  a  true  meaning.  Could  we  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
a  whole  train  of  antecedents  and  consequents,  and  faWj  comprehend 
all  their  relations,  we  should  see  that  the  peculiar  character  of  the  last 
of  the  series  is  **  naturally  deducible  from  its  radix."  Could  we  be 
admitted  into  all  the  arcana  of  nature,  we  should  no  longer  feel  sur- 
prise at  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  any  of  her  productions ;  and 
yet  we  do  constantly  observe  diverse  appearances  in  the  same  individ- 
ual object;  so  that,  if  our  judgments  of  the  existence  or  non-existence 
of  identity  or  affinity  were  to  be  determined  solely  by  similarity  or 
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of  phjsieal  oonstitaiion,  they  would  not  rarely  prove 
inooneot.  Webster,  indeed,  appends  theae  remarks,  hardly  tending  to 
the  same  eflfeoi.  He  says :  <*  And  on  this  point  mneh  knowledge  of 
the  primary  sense  of  words,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  collateral 
senses  have  sprang  ftom  one  radical  idea,  is  necessary  to  secure  the 
inquirer  from  mistakes.  A  competent  knowledge  of  this  branch  of 
e^fmology  cannot  be  obtained  from  any  one,  or  from  two  or  three 
languages.  It  is  almost  literally  true,  that,  in  examining  more  than 
twenty  langaages,  I  have  found  each  language  to  throw  some  light  on 
every  <dhery  Webster  looks  not  beyond  a  comparison  of  vocahu- 
laries.  He  is  obliged  to  rely  upon  imperfect,  and  often  erroneous 
definitions.  Ko  acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  most  of  the  afiil- 
iated  languages  clears  up  the  darkness  amid  which  he  is  forced  to 
grope.  The  obrious  sense  of  Webster's  second  principle,  and  its 
intended  sense  as  shown  in  the  etymologies,  is,  *'  A  word,  bearing  a 
signification  so  remote  from  its  supposed  radix  as  not  to  be  easily  de- 
ducible  from  it,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  proceeding  from  it"  Takoi 
as  a  principle  in  cases  of  doubt,  it  is  of  great  value.  It  enables  us  to 
fi>rm  an  opinion  probably  true  where  there  is  no  other  ground  i^r 
judgment ;  but  this  is  all.  The  successive  changes  of  the  radical  idea 
may  be  so  great  that  the  derived  sense  is  by  no  means  obviously  dedn- 
cible  from  the  radical  meaning ;  and,  again,  there  may  be  an  identity 
of  elements  and  a  sufficient  resemhlance  of  meaning  to  make  an  iden- 
tity of  origin  very  plausible,  whilst  there  is  no  affinity,  employing  the 
term  in  its  proper  sense  to  denote  sameness  of  origin.  I  repeat,  that 
identity  of  existing  elements — and  in  a  mere  comparison  of  vocabii^ 
laries,  existing  elements  cannot  be  distinguished  from  radical  elements 
identity  of  existing  elements  in  two  words,  and  closely  allied  mean- 
ings combined,  do  not  constitute  a  safe  proof  of  affinity,  whilst,  in  the 
absence  of  opposing  testimony,  they  do  amount  to  a  high  degree  of 
probability.  Dr.  Webster's  error  is  in  assuming  this  probability  as 
proof;  and  his  weakness  is  in  his  scanty  knowledge  of  the  historical 
connection  of  different  forms.  The  only  sure  ground  to  rest  upon  is 
a  thorough  investigation  of  the  history  of  words,  and  the  deduction 
of  the  specific  laws  of  change  in  the  several  varieties  of  condition. 
The  general  laws  of  change  Webster  was  acquainted  with ;  and  he 
was  undoubtedly  correct  in  the  vast  majority  of  inferences  that  he 
draw  from  a  comparison  of  vocabularies. 

To  roturn  from  a  consideration  of  principles  to  their  application,  as 
examples  shall  serve  us.  As  the  etymon  of  dah^  Yi^tjet  gives  fV. 
dauber^  adding  **  or  from  the  same  root  It  has  the  elements  of  dipt 
dub,  and  tap.  Or.  tvtitw,  and  of  daub,^*    This  last  statement  will  in 
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itself  admit  of  two  interpretations;  firsts  these  seyeral  words  are  bat 
different  fashioniogs  or  mouldings  of  the  same  identical  elements,— 
elements  separately  inorganic,  lifeless,  worthless  matter,  having  a 
liying  existence,  a  vital  power  only  in  union,  together  constitutiug  a 
unit;  and  that  all  these  fashionings  are  one  and  the  same  entity; 
secondly,  each  element  is  an  independent  existence,  with  a  power  of 
its  own,  uniting  in  various  modes  with  other  elements ;  and  that  each 
mode  or  act  of  combination  constitutes  a  distinct  word, — distinct,  not 
only  in  being  henceforth  an  entity  by  itself,  but  distinct  in  not  owing 
its  genesis  to  any  other  word.  The  first  interpretation  is  not  the  sense 
intended  by  Dr.  Webster ;  for,  after  declaring  identity  of  elements, 
he  intimates  doubt  of  a  common  origin,  or  membership,  in  the  same 
family ;  for,  to  go  no  further  for  proof,  identity  of  elements  between 
dip  and  tap  is  here  asserted ;  but,  in  giving  the  etymology  of  dip,  the 
Gr.  71/77101,  £ng.  tapy  is  only  doubtfully  claimed  *'  to  be  of  the  same 
fiunily,"  and  apparently  for  the  sole  reason  that  its  signification  is,  in 
Dr.  Webster's  view,  not  quite  near  enough  to  demonstrate  identity  of 
origin.  And,  if  Dr.  Webster  is  in  doubt  of  the  identity  of  dip  and 
tap,  whilst  he  does  claim  for  them  identity  of  elements,  he  cannot  be 
thought  to  maintain  that  dah  and  dip  are  identical,  when  he  simply 
asserts  identity  of  elements.  Let  it  be  distinctly  noticed  that  the 
French  davher  is  the  only  word  that  he  claims  to  be  from  the  same 
root ;  and  we  see  the  reason  in  his  second  rule,  for  he  found  in  his 
French  dictionaries  dauber  defined  "  to  strike  with  the  hand,"  or  in 
equivalent  phrase ;  and  this  alone  of  the  words  compared  seemed  suffi- 
ciently allied  in  signification  with  dah  **  to  be  considered  as  proceeding 
from  the  same  radix."  We  are,  therefore,  forced  to  accept  the  second 
interpretation,  an  interpretation  which  supposes  a  theory  of  language 
nnphilosophical  and  baseless, — ^unphilosophical  and  baseless,  because 
inconsistent  with  the  history  of  man  and  the  functions  of  his  intellect. 
Certain  theorizers  do  not  seem  to  comprehend  that  words  are  but  the 
bodies  of  ideas  and  their  relations ;  and  the  sum  of  the  independent 
powers  of  the  elementary  sounds  of  a  word  is  no  more  the  word  itself, 
than  the  aggregate  of  the  properties  of  its  various  elementary  parti- 
cles is  the  living  human  body ;  that  a  word,  in  its  functions,  is  as  dis- 
tinct from  mere  sound,  as  is  an  animate  body  from  mere  matt^ ;  and 
that  the  life  which  they  each  have,  is  not  of  themselves,  but  is  given 
unto  them.  It  is  not  denied  that  certain  sounds  have  a  superior 
fitness  for  the  expression  of  certain  classes  of  ideas ;  but  it  is  an  anal- 
ogous truth  that  the  vital  power  selects  only  definite  kinds  of  matter 
for  the  constituent  elements  of  the  diverse  parts  of  the  human  organ- 
isation.   With  such  theorizers  Dr.  Webster's  aooount  of  the  origin  of 
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kngoige*  in  his  Intiodaotioii,  does  not  aeem  to  bAnnoniie ;  and  jet 
this  doctrine  of  the  identity  of  elementa  ia  in  agreement  with  their 
yiewsy  in  which  case  it  ia  to  be  rejected.  If  any  one  deny  that  sooh  is 
the  doctrine,  if  he  have  logic  enough  led,  he  may  see  that  ihb  denial 
takes  from  the  doctrine  what  little  of  significance  it  might  have  had 
Wore.  In  either  case,  the  insertion  of  words  identical  in  elements, 
Lot  of  different  fitmilies,  is  of  no  advantage,  and  but  oselessly  swells 
ihe  siie  of  the  book. 

Had  Dr.  Webster  boldly  asserted  the  identity  of  dab,  dub,  dib,  dip, 
dope,  dive,  &c.,  his  position  could  not  be  saccessfully  attacked.  In 
the  seYcral  ideas,  as  in  the  words,  nothing  is  discernible  but  the  same 
sobstance  differently  moulded ;  mere  variations  of  mode,  not  distinct 
existences.  One  evidence  of  the  identity  of  dab  with  dip  is  found  in 
the  several  appellations  of  a  water-fowl ;  **  the  diving  dob-Mck,'^  dab^ 
cUek,  dip-chick,  didapper,  and  dUt-dapper.  Another  is  found  in  the 
uses  of  its  diminutive  dabble,  which  Webster  regards  as  of  a  common 
origin  with  dip,  lliat  it  is  a  diminutive  in  reality  as  well  as  in  form 
becomes  evident  in  considering  its  use,  whether  the  child  in  years  is 
spoken  of  as  dabbling  in  water,  or  the  child  in  wisdom  as  dabbling  in 
metaphysics. 

Dabble,  0.  t,,*has  for  its  second  definition,  **  to  do  anything  in  a 
slight  or  snperficial  manner;  to  tamper;  to  touch  here  and  there." 
Two  distinct  uses  are  here  given  as  one, — a  mistake  of  Johnson.  <<  To 
do  anything  in  a  sli^^t  or  superficial  manner,"  or  perhaps  better,  to 
wwke  slight  essays  at  something,  as  Walpole  affirmed  that  a  certain 
painter  **  dabbled  in  poetry  too,"  is  one  thing ;  and,  **  to  tamper,"  or 
wwke  impertinent  charges,  as  when  Atterbury  charged  Pope  with  dab^ 
bling  with  the  text  of  Shakq[>eare,  is  quite  another.  Webster  quotes 
from  Atterbury  to  illustrate  this  usage,  overlooking  the  fact  that  the 
first  member  of  the  definition  is  not  synonymous  with  the  others. 
He  adds,  as  a  third  definition,  **  to  meddle;  to  dip  into  a  concern; " 
showing  at  once  the  lack  of  precision,  deamess  and  purity  of  ex- 
pression. The  expression  is  different  fitun  the  first  member  of  the 
preceding  definition,  but  the  distinct  idea  to  be  defined  is  not  apparent 

Webster  gives  the  participle  dabbling,  but  not  dabbled.  To  give 
either  participle  with  a  repetition  of  definitions  is  alike  useless,  or  if 
with  only  a  small  portion  of  the  definitions,  as  is  sometimes  done,  is 
worse  than  useless.  Webster's  is  not  the  only  dictionary  that  mi^t 
thus  be  pruned  of  thousands  of  articles  with  gain.  When  a  true 
adjective  arises  out  of  a  participle,  as  noted  (e.g.,  a  noted  character), 
it  should  be  given  as  an  adjective,  with  an  enumeration  of  its  senses 
assuoh. 
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Br.  Webster  proposes  as  the  deriyative  of  Dabster,  **  Qn.  from 
adapt,  with  ster.  Sax.  steoran^  to  steer."  Is  it  conoeivable  that  a 
term  of  common  life  exclusively,  shoald  have  arisen  from  a  root 
belonging  to  a  learned  langaage,  and  scarcely  used  except  by  persons 
of  some  reading,  with  the  addition  of  a  very  rare  suffix  from  another 
dead  tongue  ?  To  say  nothing  of  the  improbable  modification  of  the 
Latin  element,  where  can  a  well-authenticated  instance  of  hybridism 
parallel  with  this  be  found?  Conjectures  are  not  to  be  excluded 
from  etymology.  Indeed,  in  this  domain,  without  conjecture  a  large 
amount  of  what  is  probably  true  cannot  be  reached.  But  the  etymol* 
ogist  must  first  establish  his  principles  by  historic  investigation ;  and 
cases  that  he  can  neither  refer  to  a  principle,  nor  adduce  evidence  for 
their  supposed  anomalous  changes,  he  must  leave,  however  reluctantly. 
And  he  will  sometimes  be  wrong,  when  his  conjectures  accord  with 
established  principles.  In  this  department,  principles — ^the  principles 
I  now  mean  of  literal  changes  and  equivalents — ^in  many  cases  only 
show  that  a  relation  may  exist,  whilst  in  particular  instances  the  his- 
tory of  a  term  proves  the  possible  relation  does  not  exist,  so  that 
some  of  the  best  conclusions  of  to-day,  resting  on  mere  probabilities, 
may  be  overthrown  by  some  discovery  to-morrow.  But  this  conjec- 
ture of  Dr.  Webster  has  the  support  of  no  principle ;  is  a  bare  forced 
derivation,  and  far  from  being  an  evidence  of  a  happy  gift  of  divina- 
tion. He  would  have  done  better,  as  in  the  case  of  tapster  and 
punster,  to  have  said  nothing.  The  plausibility  or  the  probability  of 
the  following  conjecture  is  left  to  any  that  are  disposed  to  consider 
it.  The  St  may  be  of  merely  accidental  insertion, — such  insertion  of 
insignificant  letters  dialectically,  or  for  euphony,  or  by  a  false  analogy, 
being  no  unusual  thing, — and  the  whole  suffix  ster,  then,  simply  denotes 
the  agent ;  and  as  a  tapster  is  one  who  taps  or  draws,  and  a  punster 
one  who  puns,  so  a  dabster  is  one  who,  by  continuing  to  dab  at  a  thing 
{dab  is  an  intransitive  as  well  as  a  transitive  verb),  is  able  to  hit  the 
mark.  In  these  words  (and  perhaps  teamster  is  like  them),  ster  is 
distinct  from  the  suffix  in  songster  and  spinster.  Youngster  is  a  case 
different  from  either. 

Dactylet,  afler  the  example  of  Todd,  is  defined  simply  "adactyle." 
Here,  and  elsewhere,  usually,  I  think,  except  when  it  is  employed  in 
its  primary,  physical  sense,  as  in  gosliTig  and  stripling,  there  is  an 
omission  to  note  the  peculiar  term  of  expression  given  by  the  diminu- 
tive form.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  peculiar  shade  imparted  to  each 
word,  in  the  case  of  our  few  diminutive  forms,  should  be  pointed 
out,  whether  it  is  the  idea  of  tenderness,  of  derision,  or  of  sportive- 
ness,  which  latter  modification  is  essentially  the  one  here : 
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'*  Whoerer  saw  a  oolt,  wanton  and  wild, 
Yoked  with  a  slow-ibot  ox  on  a  fidlow  field, 
Oan  right  areed  how  handsomely  befits 
Doll  spondees  with  the  English  daetyliU.**^Bi8hop  Hall, 

Daetyliitt  quoting  Todd  again,  is  defined  **  one  who  writes  flowing 
yerse."  Instead  of  being  employed  in  this  general  sense,  daetylist 
denotes  a  proficient  in  dactylic  Tersifioation,  and  is  applied  especially 
to  those  who  compose  in  Latin  and  Greek. 

**  Dr.  Johnson  preftrs  the  Latin  poetiy  of  May  and  Cowley  to  that  of  Milton, 
and  thinks  May  to  be  the  first  of  the  three.  May  is  oertainly  a  sonorons  dactyl" 
irt."— fTarton. 

In  the  etymology  of  Dactylomancy^  there  is  an  error  of  no  great 
importance,  the  giving  of  G-r.  ftavriun  instead  of  ftaviBta, 

No  derivation  of  Dade  and  Doddle  is  given,  though  one  quite  satis- 
fhctory  can  be  proposed ;  nor  is  their  affinity  with  Me^  toddle^  sog- 
g^Mied,  nor  is  either  of  its  two  intransitive  significataons  noticed, 
namely : 

Firsts  the  literal  sense,  to  walk  as  a  child  just  beginning  to  go 
alone. 

**  No  sooner  taaght  to  dade  than  from  their  mother  trip.** — Drayton. 

SecoTidly,  the  figurative  sense,  to  go  or  move  slowly. 

**  But  easily  from  her  source  as  Isis  gently  dade»." — Drayton. 

But  these  omissions  are  of  little  importance,  as  dade  never  obtained 
more  than  a  local  use ;  and  Drayton  is  the  only  author  adduced  by 
Biohardson  as  employing  it. 

Of  Daddock  no  intimation  is  given  that  it  is  a  local  word. 

The  etymology  of  Dado  is  simply  traced  to  the  Italian.  Webster 
did  not  perceive  that  the  French  de^  the  Provencal  dot,  the  Portu- 
guese, Spanish  and  Italian  dado,  come  from  the  Latin  participle  datus, 
in  its  secondary  sense  of  cast,  throum;  and  that  from  the  cubical  form 
of  the  die  of  gaming,  the  architectural  application  was  drawn.  Ap- 
parently, he  considered  the  word  of  Celtic  origin.  See  his  etymology 
of  Die. 

Of  Dtedal,  Johnson  declares  that  **  skilful  is  not  the  true  sense, 
nor  should  be  imitated."  Todd  contradicts  him,  asserting  that  it  "  has 
not  only  as  good  authority  as  can  be  produced  in  the  language,  but  is 
supported  also  in  the  same  meaning  by  Tasso."  Webster  follows 
Todd,  defining  it, 

**  1.  Various ;  Tariegated. — Spenter, 
«2.  Skilfbl.'' 

ISiere  are  here  two  mistakes  to  be  corrected.    First,  if  the  defi- 
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nitioiis  are  correct,  their  arrangement  is  wrong.  Dadal  is  deriyed 
firom  the  name  of  the  fiunons  architect  DcBdalus,  and  therefore  skilful 
is  the  primary  meaning.  Secofidly,  in  direct  opposition  to  Johnson, 
skilful  is  the  only  true  meaning  of  the  word.  This  is  its  sense  in  the 
very  passage  that  he  quotes  from  Spenser  to  illustrate  the  meaning, 
*< various;  variegated." 

"  Then  doth  the  dadal  earth  throw  ibrih  to  thee 
Out  of  her  fraitftd  lap  abundant  flowers." — Spewer. 

The  earth  may,  indeed,  be  considered  as  variegated  with  flowers,  bat 
•how  much  discrimination  and  taste  is  requisite  to  discern  that  that  is 
not  the  meaning  of  the  poet ;  that  there  is  a  personification ;  that  the 
earth  is  viewed  as  an  artist  of  wondrous  skill,  as  displayed  in  her 
flowery  productions  7  DcBdal  is  employed  in  passages  of  great  beauty 
from  Spenser  to  Bulwer ;  and  not  one  is  yet  found  where  it  bears  the 
sense  of  **  various ;  variegated."  It  always  means  ingeniouif  skilfid; 
but  is  sometimes  applied  to  ihe  architect  in  an  active  sense,  and»at 
others  to  his  productions  in  a  passive  sense. 

For  the  etymology  of  Daff,  n.,  Webster  gives  "  Icelandic  dauf^ 
allied  to  deaf.**  This  is  so  far  correct,  but  Webster  probably  mis- 
takes in  some  of  the  affinities  of  deaf  and  certainly  in  its  radical  sig- 
nification, which  is  not  "  thick."  The  words  most  directly  akin  are 
German  taub  and  daubf  senseless ;  Butch  daff,  dull ;  and  Swedish 
doef  stupid ;  all  of  which,  with  little  doubt,  are  derived  from  a  verb 
signifying  to  push  or  strike  ;  so  that  daff  radically  demotes  one  who 
has  received  a  stunning  blow,  and  then,  devoid  of  sense. 

Dafft  to  daunt,  without  any  sufficient  authority,  Webster  treats  as 
a  distinct  word  from  daff^  to  toss  aside.  The  Scottish  daff  in  the 
different  senses, — to  be  foolish ;  to  make  sport ;  to  toy, — is  in  truth 
also  etymologically  identical. 

The  etymological  relation  of  JDafi  is  not  given.  It  is  a  participial 
adjective,  from  the  same  source  as  the  noun  and  the  verb  daff.  Com- 
pare its  local  English  sense,  stupid,  siUy,  with  the  signification  before 
assigned  to  the  radix. 

If  there  is  a  sufficient  object  in  giving  with  Daffodil  the  corre- 
sponding French,  Italian,  &c.,  which  are  mere  foreign  dialectic  varia- 
tions, it  is  unpardonable  to  omit  the  old  English  forms  consecrated  by 
Milton  and  Spenser. 

*'  Strew  me  the  ground  with  dtffadowndUlieg, 
And  cowBlipe,  and  kingonps,  and  loTod  lilies." — Spenser. 


(( 


Bid  amaranthufl  all  his  beaatj  shed. 

And  daffodilliet  fill  their  cupe  with  tears, 

To  strew  the  laoreat  hearse  where  Lycid  ]i<eB.**'^MiHon. 


f 
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Webster  gives  the  word  Dag  as  if  it  belonged  to  three  distinct 
&milies,  and  yet  its  separate  senses,  and  others  beside,  attached  to 
fbrms  in  cognate  languages,  are  all  dedaoible  &om  the  one  idea,  to  pcTte^ 
trate.  The  first  meaning  given  is  **  a  dagger,"  and  bearing  the  same 
sense,  there  are  B.  dagge  ;  Sw.  daggert ;  Fr.  dagite  ;  Sp.  and  It.  daga  ; 
and  also  Oter.  degen,  with  the  kindred  meaning,  a  sword.  Also  the 
Eng.  dagger  is  probably  a  mere  dialectic  variation  of  the  same,  the 
er  being,  as  sometimes  in  other  branches  of  the  Gothic  stock,  an  insig- 
nificant soffiz.  The  next  meaning,  "  a  hand-gon ;  a  pistol,"  is  not 
s^arated  by  Webster  from  the  preceding,  so  that  no  remark  upon  it  is 
required.  It  is  but  another  modification  of  the  idea  of  a  penetrating 
power  thns  to  conceive  of  dew^  in  Swedish  dagg  ;  kindred  with  whidi 
is  the  Danish  taagey  mist.  The  other  meanings,  "  a  loose  end  "  (better, 
a  shred)  y  and  **  a  leather  latchet,"  are  passive  senses,  expressing  the 
result  of  an  action,  of  the  kind  produced  by  instruments  whose  names 
are  from  the  same  root.  As  intermediate  in  sense,  the  A.  S.  dag^ 
anything  loose,  may  be  adduced. 

Webster,  properly  enough,  says  nothing  of  the  etymology  of  the 
verb  Dag,  as  its  identical  stem  sufficiently  indicates  its  connection 
with  the  preceding  noun ;  but,  inconsistently  with  the  treatment  of 
the  noun,  the  significations,  "  to  cut  into  slips  "  and  **  to  daggle,"  are 
not  given  in  distinct  articles.  Both  the  meanings  given  by  Webster, 
and  its  local  English  usage  as  an  intransitive,  to  drizzle^  and  the  signifi- 
cations of  corresponding  verbs  in  the  languages,  are  deducible  from 
the  radical  sense  assigned  to  the  stem. 

Of  Dagfj^t  the  diminutive  of  dag,  Webster  says,  "  probably  from 
dag^  dew,  or  its  root ;  " — one  of  those  instances  of  doubtful  expression 
so  strangely  contrasting  with  his  unqualified  assertions  in  respect  to 
things  wholly  wrapped  in  the  blackness  of  darkness. 

0£Dais  the  etymology  is  not  given,  and  yet  through  diverse  changes, 
with  various  significations,  it  can  be  clearly  traced  back  as  fi^  as  the 
Or.  diKsry,  to  throw.  (See  Diez,  Etymologisckes  Woerterhuch,)  Dr. 
Webster,  trusting  to  a  comparison  of  vocabularies,  failed  to  see  this 
origin ;  for,  had  he  perceived  it,  he  would  have  either  given  it  as  in 
the  case  of  dish  and  desk,  or  made  a  reference  as  in  the  case  of  disk, 
the  other  words  of  the  same  parentage. — Dais  has  had  applications 
varying  from  those  given  by  Webster. 

Of  Dalliance,  and  the  corresponding  intransitive  verb  Daily,  John- 
son placed  the  literal  signification  delay  last  in  order.  Webster  has 
made  the  correction  in  the  verb,  but  in  the  noun  he  has  carelessly  left 
the  signification  delay  in  the  last  place,  notwithstanding  his  explidt 
statement  that  it  is  the  literal  meaning. 
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Daily i  V.  t.f  is  defined,  *'  to  delay ;  to  defer;  to  put  off;  to  amuse  till  a 
proper  opportonitj;  as,to^2ezZ/yoffthetime.  [Not  jnuch  used,]  KnoUes" 
But  it  is  altogether  probable  that  dally  never  occurs  as  a  transitive 
verb ;  and  ^ther,  notwithstanding  Johnson's  interpretation  and  Web- 
ster's  adoption  of  it,  that  the  compound  verb,  to  dally  off,  does  not 
mean  "  to  delaj/'  &c.  This  definition,  as  explained  bj  its  last  mem- 
ber, requires  a  personal  object.  Is  the  sense  not  rather  "  to  wear 
away,  as  with  trifles  or  mere  pretexts  "  ? 

Dam,  n.  is  defined, 

**  A  mole,  bank,  or  mound  of  earth,  or  any  wall,  or  a  frame  of  wood,  raised  to 
obstruct  a  current  of  water,  and  to  raise  it  Ibr  the  purpose  of  driving  mill- 
wheels,  and  ibr  other  purposes.  Any  work  that  stops  or  confines  water  in  a 
pond  or  basin,  or  causes  it  to  rise." 

This  definition  is  very  wordy,  besides  not  being  quite  accurate.  A 
dam  may  be  simply  for  obstructing  water  without  raising  it.  It  i0 
enough  to  tell  what  the  dam  is  and  does.  The  final  end  is  not  a 
legitimate  part  of  the  definition.  If  otherwise,  it  is  very  carelessly 
left.  The  definition,  freed  from  verbiage,  might  stand,  "  A  mole,  bank, 
or  other  artificial  work,  to  obstruct  or  to  raise  water." 

Of  Dam,  V,  t,,  the  first  definition  is, 

'*  To  make  a  dam,  or  to  stop  a  stream  of  water  by  a  bank  of  earth,  or  by  any 
other  work ;  to  confine  or  to  shut  in  water.  It  is  common  to  use,  after  the  verb, 
til,  up,  or  out;  as,  to  dam  in,  or  to  dam  up,  the  water ;  and  to  dam  out  iB  to 
prevent  water  from  entering.** 

The  definition  is  wanting  in  directness ;  and  the  statement  relative  to 
the  compound  expressions  does  not  tell  the  exact  truth  and  the  whole 
truth.    It  should  be  somewhat  in  this  manner : 

To  obstruct  or  to  raise  water  by  some  artificial  work.  To  dam  up,  is  to  ob- 
struct a  flow  ;  to  dam  in,  to  confine  within  certain  limits  ;  and  to  dam  out,  to 
exclude  from  certain  limits. 

The  given  etymology  of  Damage,  n,,  suggests  several  remarks  of 
general  application;  first,  clearness  should  be  secured;  seamdly,  only 
what  is  pertinent  should  be  admitted;  thirdly,  the  highest  utility 
should  be  studied.  Obviously,  then,  it  is  requisite  that  the  relations 
and  the  leading  use  of  each  word  given  in  tracing  the  etymology, 
and  the  several  grades  of  the  descent,  both  in  form  and  significa- 
tion, should  be  indicated.  Therefore,  words  etymologically  identical 
should  be  given  first,  and  in  the  order  in  which  their  dialects  stand  to 
that  of  the  word  elucidated.  This  relation  of  etymological  identity  may 
be  conveniently  indicated  by  prefib^ing  the  sign  of  equality.    It  would 
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be  understood  that  the  leading  sense  of  each  word,  not  speoially  defined, 
was  the  same.  Peculiar  uses,  tending  to  the  end  of  etymological 
inquiry,  should  be  specified.  The  close  of  the  series  of  etymological 
equiTalents  might  be  indicated  by  a  colon  and  a  dash.  The  immediate 
parent  of  these  words  should  then  follow,  and  then  its  parent,  and  so 
on  through  as  many  degrees  as  are  giyen,  each  degree  being  S6pa« 
rated  by  the  same  sign.  No  worthy  end  will  ordinarily  be  served  by 
giving  corruptions  of  parent  words.  Probable  affinities  of  the  remote 
parent,  and  doubtful  speculations,  should  be  given  last ;  the  latter,  very 
sparingly.  In  regard  to  damage^  the  Armoric  equivalent  should  be 
plaoed  first,  as  that  dialect,  though  uot  its  form  of  this  particular 
word,  is  most  nearly  related  to  one  of  the  original  bases  of  our  tongue. 
The  Romance  dialects  would  follow  in  this  order :  Norman  French, 
French ;  to  which  might  be  added  Proven9al,  Spanish,  and  Italian. 
The  A.  S.  dem  ;  Sp.  dano;  Port,  dano  ;  It.  danno^  are  neither  etymo* 
logical  equivalents  of  damagef  nor  are  they  its  parent ;  therefore, 
they  should  not  be  given.  Thus  hr  no  light  is  thrown  on  the  primary 
signification;  and  beyond  L.  dammim^  nothing  satisfactory  can  be 
said ;  but  Webster's  suggestion  may  be  allowed  to  stand.  In  accord- 
anoe  with  the  method  proposed,  the  etymology  would  be  given 
[ss  Arm.  daumnttch;  Nor.  Fr.  damage;  Fr.  dommage;  Prov.  damnatge; 
Sp.  damage  ;  It  damnagio : — L.  damnum.    This  word  seems,  &c.] 

There  may  occur  no  better  occasion  to  remark  that  there  is  demanded 
a  new  treatment  of  prefixes  and  suffixes,  exhaustive  of  the  forms  they 
undergo,  and  of  their  uses.  The  list  of  these  elements  receiving 
separate  treatment  should  be  enlarged.  Whether  the  termination 
'Oge,  which  suggests  the  remark,  should  be  of  tho  number,  need  not 
now  be  discussed.  Its  full  power,  something  pertaining  to  the  primi* 
tive,  is  seen  in  savage,  radically  a  man  of  the  woods ;  but  damage  is 
nearly  equivalent  in  meaning  to  its  primitive. — What  is  desirable,  in 
respect  to  change  of  fbrm,  may  be  illustrated  by  Ab,  where  it  is  of 
more  importance  to  show  the  modifications  of  the  prefix  in  our  lan- 
guage than  its  orthography  in  Butch,  German,  and  other  languages ; 
and,  therefore,  the  following  statement  should  be  made.  Ab  becomes 
a  before  m  and  v,  and  abs  before  c  and  t :  thus,  absolve,  but  a-move^ 
O'Vert,  and  abs^condt  o^-^atn. — I  adduce  De  to  show  that  Dr.  Web- 
ster's exhibition  of  uses  is  imperfect.    His  article  is  as  follows : 

'*  Di,  a  Latin  prefix,  denotes  a  moying  from,  separation,  as  in  debark,  decline, 
dictate,  deduct,  decamp.  Henoe  it  often  expresses  a  segatiye,  as  in  derange* 
Sometimes  it  augments  the  sense,  as  in  deprave  [this  example  is  not  appro- 
priate], detpoU,    It  coincides  nearly  in  sense  with  the  Fr.  dee,  and  L.  die.** 

Hie  following  analysis  of  its  uses  is  somewhat  more  exact  and  full : 
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IhL  A  Latin  prepoaition  emploTed  m  ft  prefix.    It  denotes, 

1.  BemoTal  in  a  downward  diieotion ;  down  from  ;  as  in  defected, 

2.  Mere  remoTal ;  as  in  deduct 

8.  Change  to  an  opposite  state,  condition,  or  character  [in  which  case  it  may 
be  denominated  negative)  ;  as  in  deplete,  deoxydize,  demented,  deformed, 

4.  Extension  of  an  action  to  the  conoloaion,  or  till  exhaustion  ensues  (when 
it  may  be  called  intensive) ;  as  in  decrepitate. 

6.  Ck>nTersion  of  an  adjectiye  or  of  a  noun  into  a  verb  (when  it  may  be 
termed  ccnteative)  ;  as  in  deboH,  deprave,  degrade, 

NoTK.  In  the  third  use,  de  is  nearly  equiTalentto  die;  and  these  prefixes 
sometimes  appear  to  be  corrupted  into  each  other. 

The  first  definition  of  damage  is, 

**  Any  hurt,  iigury,  or  harm  to  one's  estate ;  any  loss  of  property  sustained  ; 
any  hindrance  to  the  increase  of  property  ;  or  any  obstruction  to  the  success 
of  an  enterprise.  A  man  suffers  (ianuz^e  by  the  destruction  of  his  com,  by  the 
burning  of  his  house,  by  the  detention  of  a  ship  which  defeats  a  profitable  [7] 
Toyage,  or  by  the  fiulure  of  a  profitable  [?]  undertakmg.  Damage,  then,  is  any 
aetnal  loss,  or  the  prevention  of  profit  It  is  usoally  and  properly  applied  to 
property,  but  sometimes  to  reputation  and  other  things,  which  are  yalaablo. 
But,  in  the  latter  case,  injury  is  more  correctly  used." 

Now  this  is  rather  notes,  or  an  essay  towards  a  definition,  tlian  a  defi* 
nition  itself.  There  should  be  distinguished  two  usages ;  Jirit,  preju- 
dice to  the  value  or  the  condition  of  an  object ;  as,  damage  done  to 
trees  by  a  hail-storm;  secondly,  prejudice  to  some  interest  of  an 
intelligent  agent. 

Of  Dame  there  is  a  failure  to  mark  the  chronology  of  its  uses  witli 
sufficient  directness  and  distinctness ;  and  much  more  is  implied  of  the 
commonness  of  its  employment  than  is  correct.  In  its  more  elevated 
use  it  is  obsolete  or  poetical ;  and  in  its  lower  use  it  is  infrequent, 
and  even  then  chiefly  confined  to  humorous  style. 

For  the  same  reason  that  three  tropical  senses  are  asdgned  to  the 
verb  Dampt  there  might  be  three  times  three,  for  nearly  every  dififer- 
ent  object  will  admit  the  substitution  of  a  different  verb.  And  here 
it  may  be  remarked,  that  it  is  an  almost  universal  £iult  of  diotiona* 
ries  to  consider  as  a  sufficient  definition  the  synonyme  that  in  a  given 
case  can  be  substituted,  no  matter  how  distinct  may  be  the  trope 
involved  in  each,  no  matter  if  the  substituted  word  is  not  applicable 
in  half  the  instances  where  the  word  to  be  defined  has  one  invariable 
sense.  It  is  this  but  partial  applicability  of  the  terms  employed  in 
defining  damp,  namely : 

**  2.  To  chUl ;  to  deaden  ;  to  depress  or  deject ;  to  abate ;  as,  to  damp  the 
spirits  ;  to  damp  the  ardor  of  passion. — Swift, 

8.  To  weaken  ;  to  make  dull ;  as,  to  damp  sound. — Bacon. 

4.  To  check  or  restrain,  as  action  or  Tigor  ;  to  make  langcud  ;  to  disoonr- 
age ;  as,  to  damp  industry. — Bacon,** 
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It  IB  tfak  partial  applicability  that  has  inoreaaed  the  number  of  BcnaeB 
from  one  to  three.  The  one  senee  is  that  most  analogous  to  the 
applying  water  to  something  ardent  or  burning.  In  other  words,  the 
object  is  conceived  as  burning,  and  water  is  represented  as  thrown 
upon  it.  In  defining,  the  metaphor  is  necessarily  dropped  or  changed, 
but  care  must  be  taken  to  denote  the  same  extent  of  signification.  In 
this  very  particular  Webster  is  far  more  exact  than  other  English 
lexicographers.  Bichardson  is  no  exception;  for  though  there  are 
definitions  more  or  less  exact  in  his  dictionary,  it  is  not  a  defining 
dictionary.  Had  Webster  here  followed  his  own  practice  in  many 
similar  oases,  he  would  have  defined  somewhat  in  this  way :  **  To 
check  or  abate  the  ardor,  liveliuess,  or  briskness  of  any  emotion,  pas* 
sion,  action,  or  movement"  This  mode  of  defining  is  objected  to,  but 
it  is  more  aoourate  than  any  other  that  has  been  aoggested  fi>r  suoh 

Neither  the  etymology  nor  the  definition  of  Danud  is  "  a  model 
of  condensation,"  twentynseven  lines  being  employed  where  a  doien 
would  be  amply  sufficient.  There  is  also  a  carelessness  in  applying 
mqow"  to  the  literature  of  the  several  preceding  oenturies  in  oppo- 
aitioD  to  the  usage  of  "  the  present  day,"  as  well  as  to  the  earliest  Bng- 
Ush  usage. 

The  etymon  of  Danger  Webster  could  not  discover  by  a  compari- 
son of  elements,  whilst  Diei  traces  it  historically  to  the  Latin  dam- 
num. 

Dark,  a.,  has  thirteen  definitions,  and  as  no  preceding  word  has  had 
more  than  five,  it  will  be  of  interest  to  observe  particularly  the  distino- 
tions  and  the  arrangement  Def.  1,  *<  destitute  of  light ;  obscure," 
18  clearly  separate  from  the  others ;  but  the  remark%  appended,  "  A 
dark  atmosphere  is  one  which  prevents  vision,"  if  correct,  belongs 
rather  to  def.  12,  "opaque." — ^Def.  2,  ** wholly  or  partially  black; 
having  the  color  opposite  to  white,"  is,  by  itself,  sufficiently  intelli- 
gible, but  wherein  it  is  distinct  from  def.  7,  **  not  vivid ;  partially 
black,"  is  not  very  clear.  Webster's  example,  "  If  the  plague  be 
somewhat  iorAr,"  &o..  Lev.  13 :  19,  is  cited  by  Johnson  under  the 
other  definition. — **  Opaque  "  is  given  as  def.  12,  and  the  remark  is 
added,  "  But  dark,  and  opaque  are  not  synonymous.  Chalk  is  opaque^ 
but  not  dark."  If  dark  is  not  used  for  opaque,  it  would  be  a  gratifi- 
cation to  know  what  it  does  mean  different  from  **  partially  Slack," 
a  definition  we  have  already  had  twice.  Johnson  says,  **  opaque ;  not 
transparent ;  as,  lead  is  a  dark  body ; "  but  he  adduces  no  authority 
for  such  a  usage. — If  **  mysterious,"  which  stands  as  def.  5,  can  be 
allowed  as  a  synonyme  of  dark,  it  is  in  a  sense  so  little  removed  from 

No.  8.  [VOL.  in.,  No.  1.]    12 
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def.  4,  "  obscure ;  Dot  easily  aDderstood  or  explained/'  that  it  can- 
not be  deemed  to  require  a  separate  place. — Each  of  the  seven  remain- 
ing definitions  is  recognized  as  clear  and  distmct.  But  def.  8,  "  blind," 
is  rather  poetic  than  obsolete. — ^There  is  an  omission  of  one  tropical 
use,  infenud^  atrociau^^  which  is  as  worthy  of  mention  as  some  that 
are  given. 

In  Johnson's  arrangement,  the  physical  or  material  senses  are  placed 
first ;  therefore  he  has  a  pri^iciple  of  arrangement,  right  or  wrong. 
Webster  does  not  follow  the  same  arrangement,  for  def.  12  is  phys- 
ical. Neither  has  he  grouped  the  tropical  uses  with  the  physical  sense 
to  which  they  belong ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  senses  derived  from  def. 
1,  are  scattered  from  defs.  4  to  13;  and  the  tropical  senses  correspond- 
ing with  def.  2,  occur  as  defs.  3,  9,  and  11.  That  the  sequence  of 
chronological  order  is  followed  cannot  be  proved ;  and  the  attempt  to 
disprove  it  need  not  be  made,  for  when  we  find  distinct  branches,  each 
putting  forth  separate  shoots,  it  is  the  immediate  connection  of  each 
shoot  with  its  parent  branch  that  we  need  first  to  know,  in  order  to 
understand  eventually  the  entire  relations  of  all  the  parts.  The  fol- 
lowing is  an  attempt  at  the  orderly  logical  arrangement  of  definitions, 
but  with  greater  amplitude  of  definition  and  copiousness  of  illustra- 
tion than  would  be  expedient  in  a  dictionary : 

Dabk.  1.  {Literal.)  Wanting  light. 

"  A  boondleai  eootiiieDt, 
Darki  waste,  and  wild,  under  the  firown  of  night"— Jftfton. 

{Tropical.)  a.  Wanting  clearness  ;  obscure  ;  mysterious  ;  not  easily  under- 
stood. 

"  What  may  seem  dark  at  the  flnt,  will  afterwarda  appear  more  plain.**— flboifcer. 
« 

^*  Long  they  had  read  the  eternal  book, 

And  Btodled  dark  decrees  In  rain. 

The  cross  and  Calvary  makes  them  plafaL.** — Watts* 

*'  I  wiU  utter  dark  sayings  of  old.**— Pc.  88 :  2. 

6.  Concealed  ;  secret ; — as  if  situated  where  there  is  no  light 


**  Now,  if  yon  could  wear  a  mind 
Dark  as  your  fortune  is.^* — Shak. 

"Meantime  we  shall  express  our  darker  purpose.** — Skak. 
e.  Affording  concealment  or  secrecy  ; — as  if  excluding  from  light 

»  Nameless  in  dark  obUrion  let  them  dwelL**— Jfi/fon. 
**The  dark,  unrelenting  Tiberlns.*^ — Qibbon. 

{Traru/erred.)  Unable  to  perceiye  the  light ;  blind.    [Poetic.] 

"Hioa  wretched  daughter  of  a  dark  old  man.**— Dryden. 

**  These  dark  orbs  no  more  shaU  treat  with  light**— Jtft/Con. 

**  To  sensual  bliss  that  charms  us  S0| 
Be  darky  my  eyes,  and  deal;  my  ears.**— ITattt. 
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{Trop,)  Wanting  in  disoemment ;  unenlightened. 

«*  I  *U  dear  their  mdms  dark.^—MUtoH, 

2.  {Lit,)  Not  yivid  or  bright ;  having  the  qualitj  opposite  to  white  ;  in  color 
approximating  to  black  ;  as,  a  dark  clond. 

"  And  DOW  the  thickened  nkj 
Like  a  dark  oelllng  stood  $  down  nuhed  the  rain."— Jfi/lon. 

(TVop.)  a.  Gloomy,  cheerless. 

(AetiiM.)  "  When  I  oonaider  how  mj  light  It  spent, 

Ere  half  my  days  in  this  dark  world,  and  wide.**— Jfif/OM. 

**  There  it  in  erery  woman's  heart  a  spark  of  heaTenly  fire,  which  beams  and  blaies  in  the 
dark  boar  of  adrersitj.^^/rv^nj^. 

(PosHvt.)  **  And  in  Iter  looks,  whloh  from  that  time  inftiaed 
Sweetness  Into  my  heart,  unfielt  beflbre  ) 
And  Into  all  things  tram  her  air  inspired 
The  spirit  of  lore  and  amoroos  delight. 
She  disappeared  and  left  me  dark ;  I  waked 
'  To  find  her,  or  forerer  to  deplora 

Her  lots,  and  other  plfeatoret  all  atdore."— Jfs^lon. 

b.  Unclean  ;  fonl ;  impure. 

**  Whose  wanton  passtmis  In  the  saored  porch 
bekiel  saw,  when,  by  the  yislon  led. 
His  eye  sunreyed  the  dark  idolatries 
Of  alienated  Jadah-^—AfOf on. 

c.  Black  ;  inftmal ;  atrocious. 

**  Wilt  thou  conceal  this  dark  conspiracy  F  .**— SAoXr. 

**  Pit  yessel,  fittest  Imp  of  firaod,  In  whom 
To  enter,  and  hit  dark  loggestions  hide."— Jfiffon. 

Of  Darken^  the  primary  physical  sense,  "  to  make  dark ;  to  deprive 
of  light,"  is  given  first  in  order ;  but  the  sense  oorresponding  with  def. 
2  of  the  adjective,  occurs  as  defs.  3  and  8. 

Def.  2.  *<  To  obscure  ;  to  cloud.'* 

**  His  confidence  darkened  his  foresight."— Bacon ; 

is  out  of  place  on  every  imaginable  principle  of  arrangement.  It 
departs  from  Johnson's  principle  observed  in  the  adjective,  for  it  is  a 
tropical  sense  inserted  between  literal  senses.  And  it  is  not  in  the 
place  demanded  by  its  immediate  genetical  connection,  or  the  date  of 
its  origin ;  for,  in  the  order  of  ideas,  it  follows  def.  4,  "  to  make  dim ; 
to  deprive  of  vision ;  "  and,  in  the  order  of  time,  most  unmistakably 
others  also  that  are  placed  after  it. 

De£  8.  "To  make  black." 

»  The  locntti  dorlrened  the  land."— £«.  10 :  16 ; 

is  but  an  intensification  of  def.  8,  **  to  render  less  white  or  dear ;  " 
and  therefore  should  not  have  a  separate  place.    Both  definitions 
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point  out  the  change  in  appearance  or  color.  The  sense  is  one.  ^*  To 
render  less  white  or  clear  "  is  not  strong  enough,  and  "  to  make  black  " 
is  too  strong.  **  To  tan  "  is  restricted  to  a  particular  application,  and 
iS|  therefore,  no  definition.  A  true  definition  would  give  the  one  sense, 
which  includes  the  diverse  applications,  with  their  various  degrees  of 
intensity. 

Def.  6.  **  To  deprive  of  intelleotual  Tision  ;  to  render  ignonmi  or  stufiid." 

"  Their  ft>oli8h  heart  wu  darkened." — Rom.  1 :  SI  $ 
**  Haring  the  understanding  darkened."— Epk.  4 :  18  } 

is  not  distinct  from  def.  2.  —  Def.  5,  "  To  render  gloomy  ;  as,  All  joy 
is  darkened. — Is,  24 :  11,"  in  its  genetical  relation,  should  follow  def. 
8,  "  to  render  less  white  or  clear ;  "  and  not  def.  4,  "  to  depriye  of 
vision." 

De£  7.  "  To  obeoure  ;  to  perplex  ;  to  render  less  clear  or  intellij^le.*' 
"  Who  Ifl  this  that  darkenetk  counsel  hj  words  withont  knovkdge  1  "—Job  88 :  2 ; 

is  the  tropical  sense  of  def.  1,  which  it  should  therefore  follow. 
The  logical  arrangement  of  definitions  would  be  nearly  as  follows : 

Babun.  1.  {Lit,)  To  depriye  of  light 

"I  willdoribcii  the  earth  In  the  dear  day."— ^mM  8 :  0. 

{Trop.)  To  obacure  ;  to  render  nnintelU^ble. 

**  Who  is  this  that  darkenetk  counsel  by  words  withont  knowledge  t  "—Job  88 :  S. 

(  Trans.)  To  make  dim  ;  to  impair  or  to  destroy  viflion,  or  the  power  of  per- 
cdying  light. 

"  His  right  eye  shaU  be  utterly  darkened."-^Zaeh.  U :  17. 

(  Trap,)  To  obeoure  mental  yision  ;  to  blunt  or  impair  the  power  of  disoeni- 

menL 

M  His  eonfldenoe  did  BeMom  darken  his  tareai^iL"— Bacon, 

**  Haring  the  nnderatanding  iarto»cd.''—XM- A :  1^ 

2.  {Lit)  To  make  dark  ;  to  cause  to  take  on  an  appcaraaoe  oontrastiiig  with 
brightnees,  whiteness,  or  &u 


**  WhOe  the  sun  or  the  start  be  not  darkened,"— EceL  U:  S. 
u  A  boTDlng  son  darkena  the  complezien.* 

{Trop.)  a.  To  cause  to  lose  radiance  ;  to  oonTert  to  gloom. 

**AUjoyisiiarl:e««tf;  tbemlithof  thelaodbgooe.'*— A.  94:  11. 
**  Their  son*s  miacoodQCt  darkened  their  dedininf  yean.**— ilsMa. 

b.  To  fool ;  to  sully. 

**  Srils  [rioes]  enough  to  darken  aU  his  foodnesa."— 5kdt. 

Dark-Housk.     '*  An  old  word  ibr  a  mad-house,'*  copied  from  Todd, 
is  in  the  foim  of  a  statement    Reduoed  to  a  definitioD,  it  would  be, 

Dau-«oc3B.  AMMMtBaae.-.S*iift.    [OhMlMa.] 
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Of  Darkness,  the  third  defiDition,  "  a  state  of  being  intelleotaallj 
oloaded ;  ignorance,'*  ought  not  to  be  interposed  between  the  second 
and  the  fbarth.  Moreover,  there  is  the  omission  of  a  tropical  sense ; 
dulness  of  mental  vision ;  stupidity ;  belonging  in  the  same  group 
with  def  3. — Of  deP.  4,  "  a  private  place ;  secrecy ;  privacy,"  the 
first  member  b  metonymical,  and  does  not  belong  to  the  otiiers. — Def. 
5  is  **  infernal  gloom ;  hell ;  as,  utter  [outer]  darkness," — Matt.  22  : 
13,  The  principle  here  seems  to  be  that,  in  parables  and  fables,  the 
separate  words  are  to  be  defined  by  what  they  represent.  By  analogy, 
fnoi  might  be  defined  a  deml,  and,  Matt,  13 :  4,  '*  Theyoio2s  of  the  air 
came  and  devoured  it  up,"  be  adduced  in  illustration.  Further,  when 
darkness  is  used  metonymically,  it  means  rather  **  any  dark  place  or  re- 
gion ; "  and  the  connection  alone  determines  a  more  limited  application. 
— Def.  6,  **  great  trouble  and  distress ;  calamities ;  perplexities,"  is  not 
borne  out  by  the  citation,  **  A  day  of  clouds  and  thick  darkness,** — 
Joel  2 :  2.  The  expression,  as  a  whole,  constitutes  the  figure ;  whilst 
darkness  alone  is  a  mere  qualification  of  day,  and  is  to  be  interpreted 
as  if  there  were  no  figure. — ^To  def.  7,  "  empire  of  Satan ; " 

**  Who  hath  deUvered  us  fkvm  the  power  of  darkneti, — CoL  1 :  18  ;  ** 

a  similar  criticism  applies.    Neither  the  idea  of  empire,  nor  even  of 

anything  akin  thereto,  is  conveyed  by  darkness,   Def.  8, "  opaqueness ; " 

*<  Landof  darknosB ;  the graTO.— /o6  10:  21,  22  ;  '* 

betrays  great  inconsiderateness ;  for  either  opaqueness  is  used  in  its 
ordinary  sense,  which  is  too  ridiculous  to  suppose,  or  it  is  synonymous 
with  def.  1,  and  is  hence  superfiuous.  The  special  interpretation  of 
the  phrase  cited,  **  the  grave,"  is  no  definition  of  darkness, — The  use 
corresponding  with  def  2,  of  the  adjective,  a  common  literal  use  too, 
as  when  we  speak  of  darkness  of  complexion,  the  darkness  of  a  color, 
the  darkness  of  douds,  is  entirely  omitted. 

Of  Dash,  V,  t.y  it  is  at  least  questionable  whether  there  is  any  usage 
calling  for  the  second  definition,  **  to  strike  and  bruise  or  break ;  to 
break  by  collision ;  but  usually  with  the  words  in  pieces ; "  in  dis- 
tinction firom  def  1,  **  to  strike  suddenly  or  violently,  whether  throwing 
or  &lling."  If  the  object  is  fragile,  fracture  will  of  course  be  implied. 
Nor  does  it  bear  a  different  meaning  when  followed  by  in  pieces ;  for 
the  phrase  mmply  expresses  the  result  of  the  action,  and  in  some  de- 
gree its  measure. — Def.  3,  <*  to  throw  water  suddenly  in  separate  po^ 
tiotts,"  is  not  distinct  firom  def.  1.  The  action  is  but  that  of  throwing 
a  thing  violently. — Def  4,  **  to  bespatter ;  to  besprinkle,"  should  be 
rather,  to  drench  by  dashing.  Shakspeare  has  "  This  tempest  dashing 
the  garment." — ^Def.  5,  "  to  strike  and  break  or  disperse,"  should  not 
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be  separated  from  the  first. — Def.  7,  "  to  form  or  sketch  out  in  haste, 
oarelessly,"  belongs  to  the  compound  verb,  to  dash  out  or  off.  Pope 
has  dash  out  in  the  example  cited  by  Johnson. — ^A  similar  criticism 
applies  to  def.  8,  *<  to  erase  at  a  stroke ; "  but  Pope,  as  quoted  by 
Johnson,  has  '*  to  dash  aver  with  a  line,  where  the  verb  is  not  transi- 
tive."— The  logical  relation  of  def.  9,  "  to  destroy ;  to  frustrate,"  would 
place  it  by  the  side  of  def.  1. 
Dashy  V,  z.,  is  defined, 

*<  1.  To  strike,  break,  scatter,  and  fly  off ;  as,  agitate  water,  and  it  will  dath 
oyer  the  sides  of  a  vessel ;  the  waves  dathed  over  the  sides  of  the  ship. 

2.  To  rush,  strike  and  break,  or  scatter ;  as,  the  waters  dcuh  down  the 
precipice. 

8.  To  rush  with  violence,  and  break  through  ;  as,  he  doMked  into  the  enemy's 
ranks,  or,  he  dashed  through  thick  and  thin." 

These  three  definitions  contain  but  one  meaning,  to  movetoith  rapidity 
or  violence ;  to  rush.  There  is,  however,  a  second  use,  which  is  not 
given,  namely,  to  draw  lines  rapidly^  and  hence,  to  sketch  rapidly. 

"  With  just  bold  strokes,  he  dashes  here  and  there. 
Showing  bold  master,  with  little  care.*' — Rochester. 

Of  Dash^  91.,  the  third  definition,  '*  admixture ;  as,  red  with  a 
dash  of  purple,"  does  not  contain  a  usage  distinct  from  that  in  def.  2, 
**  infusion ;  admixture ;  something  thrown  into  another  substance ;  as, 
the  wine  has  a  dash  of  water ;  *  innocence  with  a  dash  of  folly.' — 
Addison ; "  but  in  this  definition,  **  infusion,"  as  bearing  a  too  limited 
meaning,  should  be  omitted. — Def.  4,  '*  a  rushing  or  onset  with  vio- 
lence ;  as,  to  make  a  dash  upon  the  enemy,"  should  not  be  separated 
from  def.  1,  **  collision;  a  violent  striking  of  two  bodies;  as,  the  dash 
of  clouds."  The  verbal  usage  is  one,  whether  there  is  a  voluntary 
or  an  involuntary  agent,  and  whether  there  is  one  object  only,  or  more 
thsdi  one  in  motion.— There  is  the  omission  of  a  usage  exemplified  by 
Jeremy  Taylor,  namely,  that  which  comes  with  sudden  violence ;  as, 
"  a  dash  of  rain." 

This  criticism  has  already  been  extended  as  far  as  the  reader  can 
be  expected  to  follow  me  patiently ;  far  enough,  probably,  to  gain 
every^  end  that  could  be  reached  by  a  continuance  of  it  in  the  same 
method.  I  will,  therefore,  close  with  presenting  one  other  point,  and 
one  other  variety  of  mistake  in  etymology,  still  leaving  unnoticed  some 
things  which  it  would  require  extensive  reading,  or  a  knowledge  of 
oriental  languages,  to  elucidate. 

The  citations  are  sometimes  so  abridged  as  to  misrepresent  the  usage. 
For  example,  under  Deductive,  appears  the  citation,  **  All  knowledge 
is  deductive. — GlenviUe."'    Glenville  wrote,  "  All  knowledge  of  cansea 
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10  dedaotiYe."  (I  haye  seen  more  marked  instanoes  of  this  offidiioe» 
bui  I  have  preaenred  no  memoranda,  and  this  happens  to  be  readily 
iiimished  by  memory.)  The  definition,  *'  dednoible ;  that  is  or  may  be 
deduoed  from  premises,"  is  by  two  thirds  inoorreot  Deductive  de- 
notes condng  ly  deducHon  ;  and  Glenyille  affirmed,  not  possibility  of 
attaining  knowledge  in  a  certain  way,  but  mode  of  attaining  knowl- 
edge in  a  certain  department  See  how  clearly  distinct  is  the  use  of 
deduciHe  by  the  following  example :  <*  The  conclusion  is  not  deducibU 
from  the  premises." 

The  elements  of  Disport^  as  given  by  Webster,  are  dis  and  port. 
The  given  etymon  of  sport  is  D.  boerten.  Bat  sport  is  doubtless 
abbreviated  from  disport,  as  is  spite  from  despite  ;  and  the  elements 
of  disport  are  L.  di  or  dis,  and  porto  to  bear  aside,  after  the  analogy 
of  divert,  from  L.  di  and  verto,  to  turn  aside.  As  evidence  of  this 
assertion,  the  Romance  languages  famish  corresponding  words,  which 
are  indisputably  from  di  and  porto.  See  Dictiofmaire  de  Ja  Lanffue 
des  Troubadours  ^  par  M.  Raynouard ;  Glossaire  de  la  Latigue  Bo- 
mane :  par  J.  B.  Roquefort ;  &c. — ^The  abase  of  the  doctrine  of  literal 
equivalents  is  also  illustrated  from  another  source  by  the  derivation  of 
sport  from  the  German  spott,  mockery,  where  the  etymologist  seems 
to  have  reasoned  that  r  s=s,  and  iss^  ;  and  as  things  equal  to  the  same 
thing  are  equal  to  each  other,  ergo  r^tt,  ergo  sport  is  from  Ger. 
spott. 

Some  readers  may  judge  that,  in  particular  instances,  it  is  the  oritio 
who  is  at  &ult ;  but  of  this  he  will  not  greatly  complain,  if  his  accu- 
racy and  justice  in  general  shall  be  acknowledged ;  fi>r  then  it  must 
still  follow,  that  if  he  had  continued  his  examination  over  forty  pages 
instead  of  stopping  with  the  fourth,  in  the  multitude  of  cases  that 
would  have  been  considered,  his  affirmations  would  have  been  abun- 
dantly sustained. — ^There  have  been  found  more  faults  in  connection 
with  comparatively  unimportant  words  than  I  had  anticipated ;  and, 
unfortunately,  the  number  of  articles  reached,  containing  more  than 
five  definitions,  has  been  only  five,  namely.  Dark,  Darken,  Darkness, 
and  Dash,  verb  and  noun.  But  this  is  a  necessary  result  of  the  course 
I  have  taken ; — a  course  adopted  because  it  seemed  fairer,  as  well  as 
involving  less  labor,  to  subject  a  consecutive  portion  to  minute  criti- 
cism, than  to  gather  the  most  notable  blemishes  from  a  thousand 
pages ; — adopted,  also,  because  it  was  the  only  way  to  exhibit  the  qual- 
ity and  measure  of  the  defects  alleged.  But  whilst  a  very  small  por- 
tion only  of  the  dictionary  has  passed  in  review,  the  entire  work  has 
been  in  a  manner  criticised,  and  remarks  of  general  application  have 
been  introduced ;  and,  therefore,  it  may  be  a  seasonable  caution,  that 
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m  ofie,  from  the  amonot  of  eiitioism  on  a  brief  extent  of  text,  ekte*' 
lessly  exaggerate  the  measare  of  imperfection  charged.  Moreoyer,  it 
fliaj  have  happened,  and  in  my  judgment  it  has  happened,  that  the 
&nlt8  on  the  pages  taken  by  accident,  for  criticism,  aris  numerically 
aboye  the  ayerage.  Finally,  let  it  be  noted  that  the  superior  yahie 
of  Webster's  Dictionary  is  not  disputed ;  that,  wbiist  it  is  viewed  as 
imperfect,  it  is  still  gladly  recognized  as  possessing  a  ridmess,  such 
that  no  one  can  dispense  with  it  withoat  impoverishing  himself;  snch 
that  the  future  lexicographer  who  shall  ignore  it,  will  pass  by  the  most 
essential  aid  to  the  completeness  of  his  undertaking ;  and  that  the 
highest  deference  will  necessarily  still  be  paid  it,  wherever  we  cannot 
understand  its  errors,  till  there  shall  appear  another  work,  as  the 
result  of  profounder  scholarship,  nicer  discrimination,  and  more  exten- 
sive knowledge.  But  when  I  read  such  extravagant  laudations  as 
that  of  Br.  Dick,  who  declares  that  "  Ages  will  blafss  before  any 
other  dictionary  of  the  English  language  will  be  required ; "  or  of 
Ohanoellor  Kent,  who  claims  for  it  the  distinction  of  embodying  the 
language,  and  hence  predicts  a  duration  outlasting  the  pyramids,  and 
coextensive  with  the  great  globe  itself;  I  cannot  but  imagine  that  if 
they  were  to  return  a  century  or  two  hence,  and  set  &rth  the  same 
view,  they  would  be  regarded  as  stranger  dreamers  than  Rip  Van 
Winkle,  or  those  other  sleepers  of  an  ancient  legend.  And  the  thon^ 
sand  other  voices  of  lesser  fame,  that  in  grand  chorus  shout  its  per- 
fbction,  simply  indicate  what  the  dictionary  is  to  their  multitude ;  and 
no  accumulation  of  such  testimonials  will  avail  anything  with  the 
judicious.  Something  better  is  needed,  and  will  speedily  be  demanded. 
To  call  attention  to  this  want,  to  hasten  this  demand  in  some  humble 
measare,  and  so  arouse  the  scholarship  that  shall  delight  in  the  labor 
to  meet  it,  is  the  object  of  this  article.  A  perfect  dictionary  would 
omit  no  point  upon  which  it  could  legitimately  be  consulted.  It 
would  not  stop  short  at  approximate  notions ;  it  would  present  exact 
and  accurate  ideas.  It  would  be  not  merely  a  useful  counsellor,  but 
the  thoroughly  informed  and  discreet  umpire,  to  whose  judgment  any 
point  in  dispute  might  be  safely  left  without  revision. 

XoTB.  Since  this  article  was  written,  I  have  had  the  plea^are  of  learning  that 
the  enterprising  publishers  of  Webster's  Dictionary  have  had  for  some  years  in 
preparation  a  new  edition,  on  which  more  philological  attainment  will  be  em- 
ployed than  on  any  previous  edition,  and  as  much  further  investigation  ex- 
pended. This  liberal  and  far-seeing  measure  is  rich  in  promise,  both  to  the 
publishers  and  the  public.  May  the  work  continue  to  re&ppear,  ever  in  im- 
pnved  guise,  till  it  shall  merit  all  that  has  been  said  in  its  praise ;  till  it  shall 
attain  unto  the  ideal  standard  of  the  most  exaeting»  even  peribotion. 
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[Thb  following  considerations  respecting  the  character  and  advan- 
tages of  a  school  of  the  highest  grade  in  a  system  of  puhlic  instmo- 
tion  in  cities  and  large  villages,  were  first  presented  to  the  puhlic  in 
1838,  when  there  was  not  a  single  institution  of  the  kind  out  of  Massa- 
diusetta.    They  are  still  widely  applicahle  in  every  State.] 

By  a  Puhlic  or  Common  High  School,  is  intended  a  puhlic  or 
oommon  school  for  the  older  and  more  advanced  scholars  of  the 
community  in  which  the  same  is  located,  in  a  course  of  instruction 
adapted  to  their  age,  and  intellectual  and  moral  wants,  and,  to  some 
extent,  to  their  future  pursuits  in  life.  It  is  common  or  public  in  the 
same  sense  in  which  Uie  district  school,  or  any  lower  grade  of  school 
established  and  supported  under  a  general  law  and  for  the  public 
benefit,  is  common  or  public.  It  is  open  to  all  the  children  of  the 
conununity  to  which  the  school  belongs,  under  such  regulations  as 
to  age,  attainments,  &c.,  as  the  good  of  the  institution  may  require, 
or  the  community  may  adopt.  A  Public  High  School  is  not  necea- 
aarily  a  free  school.  It  may  be  supported  by  a  fund,  a  public  tax, 
or  an  assessment  or  rate  of  tuition  per  scholar,  or  by  a  combination 
of  ail,  or  any  two  of  these  modes.  Much  less  is  it  a  public  or  com- 
mon school  in  the  sense  of  being  cheap,  inferior,  ordinary.  To  be 
truly  a  public  school,  a  High  School  must  embrace  in  its  course  o( 
instruction  studies  which  can  be  more  profitably  pursued  there  than 
in  public  schools  of  a  lower  grade,  or  which  gaUier  their  pupils  from 
a  more  circumscribed  territory,  and  as  profitably  as  in  any  private 
school  of  the  same  pretensions.  It  must  make  a  good  education 
common  in  the  highest  and  best  sense  of  the  word  common — common 
because  it  is  good  enough  for  the  best,  and  cheap  enough  for  the 
poorest  family  in  the  community.  It  would  be  a  mockery  of  the  idea 
of  such  a  school,  to  call  it  a  Public  High  School,  if  the  course  of 
instruction  pursued  in  it  is  not  higher  and  better  than  can  be  got  in 
public  schools  of  a  lower  grade,  or  if  it  does  not  meet  the  wants  of 
the  wealthiest  and  best  educated  families,  or,  if  the  course  of  instruc* 
tion  is  liberal  and  thorough,  and  at  the  same  time  the  worthy  and 
talented  child  of  a  poor  family  is  shut  out  from  its  privileges  by  a 
high  rate  of  tuition.  The  school,  to  be  common  practically,  must  be 
both  cheap  and  good.  To  be  cheap,  its  support  must  be  provided  for 
wholly  or  mainly  out  of  a  fund,  or  by  public  tax.  And  to  justify  the 
imposition  of  a  public  tax,  the  advantages  of  such  a  school  must 
accrue  to  the  whole  community.  It  must  be  shown  to  be  a  common 
bonafit,  a  common  interest,  which  cannot  be  secured  so  well,  or  at 
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all,  except  through  the  medium  of  taxation.  What,  then,  are  the 
advantages  which  may  reasonably  be  anticipated  from  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Public  High  School,  properly  organized,  instructed,  and 
supervised  ? 

First,  £yery  thing  which  is  now  done  in  the  several  district 
schools,  and  schools  of  lower  grade,  can  be  better  done,  and  in  a 
shorter  time,  because  the  teachers  will  be  relieved  from  the  neces- 
sity of  devoting  the  time  and  attention  now  required  by  few  of  the 
older  and  more  advanced  pupils,  and  can  bestow  all  their  time  and 
attention  upon  the  preparatory  studies  and  younger  children.  These 
studies  will  be  taught  in  methods  suited  to  the  age  and  attainments 
of  the  pupils.  A  right  beginning  can  thus  be  made  in  the  lower 
schools,  in  giving  a  thorough  practical  knowledge  of  elementary 
principles,  and  in  the  formation  of  correct  mental  and  moral  habits, 
which  are  indispensable  to  all  sound  education.  All  this  will  be 
done  under  the  additional  stimulus  of  being  early  and  thoroughly 
fitted  for  the  High  School. 

Second.  A  High  School  will  give  completeness  to  the  system  of 
public  instruction  which  may  be  in  operation.  It  will  make  suitable 
provision  for  the  older  and  more  advanced  pupils  of  both  sexes,  and 
will  admit  of  the  methods  of  instruction  juid  discipline  which  cannot 
be  profitably  introduced  into  the  schools  below.  The  lower  grade 
of  schools — ^those  which  are  established  for  young  children, — require 
a  large  use  of  orafand  simultaneous  methods,  and  a  frequent  change 
of  place  and  position  on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  The  higher  branches, 
especially  all  mathematical  subjects,  require  patient  application  and 
habits  of  abstraction  on  the  part  of  the  older  pupils,  which  can  with 
difficulty,  if  at  all,  be  attained  by  many  pupils  amid  a  multiplicity  of 
distracting  exercises,  movements,  and  sounds.  The  recitations  of 
this  class  of  pupils,  to  be  profitable  and  satisfactory,  must  be  con- 
ducted in  a  manner  which  requires  time,  discussion,  and  explanation, 
and  the  undivided  attention  both  of  pupils  and  teacher.  The  course 
of  instruction  provided  in  the  High  School  will  be  equal  in  extent 
and  value  to  that  which  may  be  given  in  any  private  school,  academy, 
or  female  seminary  in  the  place,  and  which  is  now  virtually  denied 
to  the  great  mass  of  the  children  by  the  burdensome  charge  of 
tuition. 

As  has  been  already  implied,  the  advantages  of  a  High  School 
should  not  be  confined  to  the  male  sex.  The  great  influence  of  the 
female  sex,  as  daughters,  sisters,  wives,  mothers,  companions,  and 
teachers,  in  determining  the  manners,  morals,  and  intelligence  of  the 
whole  community,  leaves  no  room  to  question  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding for  the  girls  the  best  means  of  intellectual  and  moral  culture. 
The  course  of  instruction  should  embrace  the  first  principles  of 
natural  and  mechanical  philosophy,  by  which  inventive  genius  and 
practical  skill  in  the  useful  arts  can  be  fostered ;  such  studies  as 
navigation,  book-keeping,  surveying,  botany,  chemistry,  and  kindred 
studies,  which  are  directly  %onnected  with  success  in  the  varied 
departments  of  domestic  and  inland  trade,  with  foreign  commerce, 
with  gardening,  agriculture,  the  manufacturing  and  domestic  arts ; 
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such  studies  as  astronomy,  physiology,  the  history  of  our  own  state 
and  nation,  the  principles  of  our  state  and  national  constitutions, 
political  economy,  and  moral  science;  in  fine,  such  a  course  of  study 
as  is  now  given  in  more  than  fifty  towns  and  cities  in  New  England, 
and  which  shall  prepare  every  young  nuui,  whose  parents  may  desire 
it,  for  business,  or  for  college,  and  give  to  every  young  woman  a  well 
disciplined  mind,  high  moral  aims,  refined  tastes,  genUe  and  graceful 
manners,  practical  views  of  her  own  duties,  and  those  resources  of 
health,  thought,  conversation,  and  occupation,  which  bless  alike  the 
highest  and  lowest  station  in  life.  When  such  a  course  is  provided 
and  carried  out,  the  true  idea  of  the  High  School  will  be  realized. 

Third.     It  will  equalize  the  opportunities  of  a  good  education,  and 
exert  a  happy,  social  influence  throughout  the  whole  community  from 
which  it  gathers  its  scholars.     From  the  want  of  a  public  school  of 
this  character,  the  children  of  such  families  as  rely  exclusively  on 
the  district  school  are  isolated,  and  are  condemned  to  an  inferior 
education,  both  in  quality  and  quantity ;  they  are  cut  off  from  the 
stimulus  and  sympathy  which  the  mingling  of  children  of  the  same 
age  from  diflerent  parts  of  the  same  community  would  impart    The 
benefits,  direct  and  indirect,  which  will  result  to  the  country  dis* 
tricts,  or  poor  families  who  live  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  from  the 
establishment  of  a  school  of  this  class,  cannot  easily  be  overesti- 
mated.    The  number  of  young  men  and  young  women  who  will 
receive  a  thorough  education,  qualifying  them  for  business,  and  to  be 
teachers,  will  increase  from  year  to  year  ;  and  the  number  who  will 
press  up  to  the  front  ranks  of  scholarship  in  the  school,  bearing  away 
the  palm  of  excellence  by  the  vigor  of  sound  minds  in  sound  bodies, 
of  minds  and  bodies  made  vigorous  by  long  walks  and  muscular  labor 
in  the  open  air,  will  be  greater  in  proportion  to  their  number  than 
from  the  city  districts.     It  will  do  both  classes  good,  the  children  of 
the  city,  and  the  children  of  the  country  districts,  to  measure  them- 
selves intellectually  in  the  same  fields  of  study,  and  to  subject  the 
peculiarities  of  their  respective  manners,  the  roughness  and  awk- 
wardness sometimes  characteristic  of  the  one,  and  the  artificiality 
and  flippancy  of  the  other,  to  the  harmonizing  influence  of  reciprocal 
action  and  reaction.     The  isolation  and  estrangement  which  now 
divide  and   subdivide  the  community  into  country  and  city  (Slans, 
which,  if  not  hostile,  are  strangers  to  each  other,  will  give  place  to 
the  frequent  intercourse  and  esteem  of  individual  and  family  friend- 
ship, commenced  in  the  school-room,  and  on  the  play-ground  of  the 
school.     The  school  will  thus  become  a  bond  of  union,  a  channel  of 
sympathy,  a  spring-head  of  healthy  influence,  and  stimulus  to  the 
whole  community. 

Fourth,  The  privileges  of  a  good  school  will  be  brought  within 
the  reach  of  all  classes  of  the  community,  and  will  actually  be  en- 
joyed by  children  of  the  same  age  from  families  of  the  most  diverse 
circumstances  as  to  wealth,  education,  and  occupation.  Side  by  side 
in  the  same  recitations,  heart  and  hand  i»  the  same  sports,  pressing 
up  together  to  the  same  high  attainments  in  knowledge  and  charac- 
ter, will  be  found  the  children  of  the  rich  and  poor,  the  more  and  the 
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less  favored  in  ontward  circumstances,  without  knowing  or  caring  to 
know  how  far  their  families  are  separated  hj  the  arbitrary  distinc- 
tions which  divide  and  distract  society.  With  nearly  equal  oppor- 
tunities of  education  in  childhood  and  youth,  the  prizes  of  life,  its 
best  fields  of  Usefulness,  and  sources  of  happiness  will  be  open  to 
all,  whatever  may  have  been  their  accidents  of  birth  and  fortune. 
From  many  obscure  and  humble  homes  in  the  city  and  in  the  country, 
will  be  called  forth  and  trained  inventive  talent,  productive  skill,  in- 
tellectual taste,  and  God-like  benevolence,  which  will  add  to  the 
general  wealth,  multiply  workshops,  increase  the  value  of  farms,  and 
carry  forward  every  moral  and  religious  enterprise  which  aims  to 
bless,  purify,  and  elevate  society. 

Fiftk  The  influence  of  the  annual  or  semi-annual  examina 
tion  of  candidates  for  admission  into  the  High  School,  will  operate 
as  a  powerful  and  abiding  stimulus  to  exertion  throughout  all  the 
lower  schools.  The  privileges  of  the  High  School  will  be  held 
forth  as  the  reward  of  exertion  in  the  lower  grade  of  schools ;  and 
promotion  to  it,  based  on  the  result  of  an  impartial  examination,  will 
form  an  unobjectional  standard  by  which  the  relative  standing  of  the 
different  schools  can  be  ascertained,  and  will  also  indicate  the  studies 
and  departments  of  education  to  which  the  teachers  in  particular 
schools  should  devote  special  attention.  This  influence  upon  the 
lower  schools,  upon  scholars  and  teachers,  upon  those  who  reach, 
and  those  who  do  not  reach  the  High  School,  will  be  worth  more 
than  all  it  costs,  independent  of  the  advantages  received  by  its  pupils. 

Sixth.  While  the  expenses  of  public  or  common  schools  will 
necessarily  be  increased  by  the  establishment  of  a  school  of  this  class, 
in  addition  to  those  already  supported,  the  aggregate  expenditures 
for  education,  including  public  and  private  schools,  will  be  diminished. 
Private  schools  of  the  same  relative  standing  will  be  discontinued 
for  want  of  patronage,  while  those  of  a  higher  grade,  if  really  called 
for  by  the  educational  wants  of  the  community,  will  be  improved.  A 
healthy  competition  will  necessarily  exist  between  the  public  and 
private  schools  of  the  highest  grade,  and  the  school  or  schools  which 
do  not  come  up  to  the  highest  mark,  must  go  down  in  public  estima- 
tion. Other  things  being  equal,  viz.,  school-houses,  teachers,  clas- 
sification, and  the  means  and  appliances  of  instruction,  the  public 
school  is  always  better  than  the  private.  From  the  unifbrm  experi- 
ence of  those  places  where  a  High  School  has  been  established,  it 
may  be  safely  stated,  that  there  will  be  an  annual  saving  in  the 
expenses  of  education  to  any  community,  equal  to  one  half  the  amount 
paid  for  tuition  in  private  schools,  and,  with  this  saving  of  expense, 
there  will  bo  a  better  state  of  education. 

Seventh.  The  successful  establishment  of  a  High  School,  by  im- 
proving the  whole  system  of  common  schools,  and  interesting  a  larger 
number  of  families  in  the  prosperity  of  the  schools,  will  create  a 
better  public  sentiment  on  the  subject  than  has  heretofore  existed, 
and  the  schools  will  be  regarded  as  the  common  property,  the  com- 
mon glory,  the  common  security  of  the  whole  community.  The 
wealthy  will  feel  that  the  small  additional  tax  required  to  establish 
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and  sustain  this  school,  if  not  saved  to  them  in  the  diminished  tuition 
for  the  education  of  their  own  children  in  priyate  schools,  at  home 
and  abroad,  is  returned  to  them  a  hundred  fold  in  the  enterprise 
which  it  will  quicken,  in  the  increased  value  given  to  property,  and 
in  the  number  of  families  which  will  resort  to  the  place  where  it  is 
located,  as  a  desirable  residence,  because  of  the  facilities  enjoyed 
for  a  good  education.  The  poor  will  feel  that,  whatever  may  betide 
them,  their  children  axe  bom  to  an  inheritance  more  valuable  than 
lands  or  shops,  in  the  free  access  to  institutions  where  as  good  an 
education  can  be  had  as  money  can  buy  at  home  or  abroad.  The 
stranger  will  bo  invited  to  visit  not  only  the  institutions  which  public 
or  individual  benevolence  has  provided  for  the  poor,  the  orphan,  the 
deaf  mute,  and  the  criminal,  but  schools  where  Uie  children  and 
youth  of  the  community  are  trained  to  inventive  and  creative  habits 
of  mind,  to  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
business,  to  sound  moral  habits,  refined  tastes,  and  respectful  man- 
ners. And  in  what  balance,  it  has  well  been  asked  in  reference  to 
the  cost  of  good  public  schools,  as  compared  with  these  advantages, 
shall  we  weigh  the  value  of  cultivated,  intelligent,  energetic,  polished, 
and  virtuous  citizens  ?  How  much  would  a  community  be  justified 
in  paying  for  a  physician  who  should  discover  or  practice  some  mode 
of  treatment  through  which  many  lives  should  be  preserved  ?  How 
much  for  a  judge,  who,  in  the  able  administration  of  the  laws,  should 
secure  many  fortunes,  or  rights  more  precious  than  fortunes,  that 
might  else  be  lost  ?  How  much  for  a  minister  of  religion  who  should 
be  the  instrument  of  saving  hundreds  from  vice  and  crime,  and  per- 
suading them  to  the  exertion  of  their  best  powers  for  the  common 
ffood  ?  How  much  for  the  ingenious  inventor,  who,  proceeding  from 
Uie  first  principles  of  science  onward,  should  produce  some  improve- 
ment that  should  enlarge  all  the  comforts  of  society,  not  to  say  a 
steam-engine  or  a  magnetic  telegraph  ?  How  much  for  the  patriotic 
statesman,  who,  in  difficult  times,  becomes  the  savior  of  his  country  ? 
How  much  for  the  well-instructed  and  enterprising  merchant  who 
should  suggest  and  commence  the  branches  of  business  that  should 
bring  in  a  vast  accession  of  wealth  and  strength  ?  One  such  person 
as  any  of  these  might  repay  what  a  High  School  would  cost  for 
centuries.  Whether,  in  the  course  of  centuries,  every  High  School 
would  produce  one  such  person,  it  would  be  useless  to  prophesy. 
But  it  is  certain  that  it  would  produce  many  intelligent  citizens, 
intelligent  men  of  business,  intelligent  servants  of  the  state,  intelli- 
gent teachers,  intelligent  wives  and  daughters,  who,  in  their  several 
spheres,  would  repay  to  any  community  much  more  than  they  and 
all  their  associates  had  received.  The  very  taxes  of  a  town,  in 
twenty  years,  will  be  lessened  by  the  existence  of  a  school  which 
will  continually  have  sent  forth  those  who  were  so  educated  as  to 
become  not  burdens  but  benefactors. 

These  results  have  been  realized  wherever  a  Public  High  School 
has  been  opened  under  circumstances  favorable  to  the  success  of  a 
private  school  of  the  same  grade, — wherever  a  good  school-house, 
good  regulations,  (for  admission,  attendance,  studies,  and  books,) 
good  teachers,  and  good  supervision  have  been  provided. 
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Ws  continue  in  this  number,  the  account  of  the  inauguration  of 
the  Free  Academy  at  Norwich,  because  the  liberality  of  the  founders, 
and  the  suggestions  made  by  the  speakers  on  the  occasion,  are  worthy 
of  the  attention,  of  all  interested  in  the  establishment  and  organiza- 
tion of  schools  of  this  class. 

The  Norwich  Free  Academy  occupies  a  central  and  eligible  site. 

The  Grounds  comprise  an  area  of  about  six  acres,  perfectly  level  in 
front,  and  terminating  in  the  rear  in  a  beautiful  and  elevated  woodland. 

The  Academy  building  is  a  brick  structure  87  feet  in  length  by  77  in 
width,  three  stories  high,  with  a  projection  in  front  of  24  by  12  feet, 
surmounted  by  a  tower  or  observatory.  The  t>a6ement  is  dry  and  will 
finish  12  feet  in  the  clear. 

In  the  Basement,  beside  the  rooms  for  furnaces  and  coal,  there  will 
be  two  play -rooms  for  wet  weather,  each  40  by  51  feet,  with  a  Chemi- 
cal Laboratory  30  feet  by  19,  connected  by  stairs  with  the  Philosophical 
Lecture  room  on  the  first  floor. 

On  the  First  Floor  there  are,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  Enf^raving, 
three  entrances.  Two  of  these  are  appropriated  to  the  scholars,  one 
to  each  sex.  They  open  into  spacious  dressing  rooms  19  by  15  feet, 
and  are  supplied  with  wash-bowls  set  in  marble,  looking-glasses,  and 
such  other  conveniences  as  are  essential  to  cleanliness  and  comfort 
The  front  entrance  opens  into  a  hall  12  feet  in  width,  and  extending 
through  the  entire  building.  On  either  side  of  this  spacious  hall  are 
the  Philosophical  Lecture-room  and  the  Library— each  51  feet  by  34. 

The  Library  has  been  fitted  up  in  chaste  and  elegant  style,  and  en- 
dowed with  a  fund  of  $5,000  by  Mrs.  Harriet  Peck  Williams,  which, 
in  honor  of  her  father,  the  late  Capt.  Bela  Peck,  she  denominates 
the  Pecc  Library. 

The  Philosophical  room  is  well  furnished  and  a  good  foundation  has 
been  laid  in  a  ciioice  selection  of  apparatus,  manufactured  by  E.  S. 
RrrcBiE,  of  Boston. 

On  the  Second  Floor  there  is  a  school-room,  81  feet  by  51,  capable 
of  liberally  accommodating  200  pupils;  two  recitation  rooms  each  10 
feet  by  15,  and  the  Principal's  room  28  feet  by  18. 

On  the  Third  Floor  the  arrangement  of  rooms  is  the  same  as  on 
the  second.  It  is  used  at  present  as  a  hall  for  the  public  exercises  of 
the  Academy. 

The  building  is  warmed  by  furnaces  and  ample  provision  is  made 
for  ventilation. 

The  building  is  supplied  with  water  by  an  aqueduct  from  a  spring  on 
the  elevated  ground  in  the  rear,  and  is  lighted  by  gas. 

The  cost  of  the  building,  furniture,  and  apparatus,  exclusive  of  the 
lot  was  about  $37,000. 

The  architect  was  Evan  Bcrdick,  Esq.,  of  Norwich. 

The  furniture  was  manufactured  by  Joseph  L.  Ross,  of  Boston. 
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Fig.  S.— Bassvsiit. 

A. — ^Farnace  Room. 
B. — Laboratory. 
C— Co»J  Room. 
D.— Boys^  Play  Room. 
£,— Girls'  Play  Room. 
a.  a. — Stairs. 
b. — Area  Windows. 
e. — Furnaces. 

d.  d, — Basement  StaiiB. 
c. — Stain  to  Laboratory. 
/. — ^Fire  Place. 

g, — Iron  Columns. 

Fig.  3.— First  Floor. 

il.— Teachers'  Entraooe 
B.--Boy8'  Hall. 
C— Girls'  Hall, 
i).— Boys'  Clothes-room. 
J5.— Girls'      **        « 
F. — Lectare  Room. 
Q. — ^Library. 
H.— Hall. 
/.—Platform. 

a.  a. — Stairs. 

b.  b. — Wash-stands. 

e.  c.  c. — Porches. 

d.  </.— Teachers'  Closets. 

e. — Laboratory  Stairs. 

/. — Ventiducts. 

g.  g. — Seats. 

h. — Iron  Columns. 

t. — Apparatus. 

k. — Book  Case. 

Fig.  4.— Bbcons  AMD  Thxed 
Floors. 

A, — ^Teachers'  Room. 
B.— Boys'  Hall. 
C— Girls'  Hall. 
D. — ^Recitation  Room. 
E. — ^Recitation  Room. 
F. — School  Room. 
O.— Platform. 

a.  a. — Stairs. 

b.  b.  b. — ^Rooft. 
e. — ^Ventidoots. 

d, — ^Iron  Columns, 
e.— Book  Cases. 
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BEMABES  AT  THE  mAUGnRATION  OF  THE  KOEWIGH  FREE 

ACADEMY. 

RsT.  Dr.  Wat  land,  late  President  of  Brown  (Jnivereity,  remarked 
in  substance  as  follows : 

I  have  been  impressed  during  the  delivery  of  the  address  f^  which 
we  have  listened,  with  the  truth  and  beauty  of  those  words  of  Christ, 
*'  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive."  Who  of  these  donors 
does  not  to-day  feel  amply  repaid  for  all  that  he  has  given  to  this  Insti- 
tution? Who  would  cancel  the  gift,  if  he  could?  We  hear  much  of 
investments.    In  the  language  of  the  stanzas  which  have  l)een  read, 

**TlkM«*«  BMHj  Undi  of  Btoek,  thay  nj, 
Tlttt  tempt  tkM  specttUton  ;** 

Some  of  these  stocks  are  permanent  investments,  sinking  the  capital  far 
out  of  sight.  Sometimes  we  doubt  the  character  of  this  sort  of  proper- 
ty. Sometimes  we  have  high  confidence.  But  who  doubts  the  charac- 
ter of  this  stock?  Would  any  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  contributed 
to  these  funds,  with  the  scenes  of  this  day  around  them,  with  this  noble 
monument  of  their  liberality  before  tliem,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
rich  satisfaction  they  are  now  experiencing,  exchange  the  investment 
made  here  for  the  best  stock  in  the  market  ?  Have  you  not  proved  it 
to  be  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive  ? 

I  regard  this  enterprise  as  important  in  a  moral  point  of  view.  It  is  a 
great  example.  Young  men  are  here  to-day  who  are  learning  from  it 
the  true  use  of  wealth.  And  so  long  as  the  Institution  stands,  it  will 
continue  to  teach  the  same  lesson.  It  is  a  magnificent  instance  of  liber  • 
alitj,  and  while  it  challenges  admiration,  will  compel  imitation. 

In  respect  to  the  literary  and  educational  relations  of  the  enterprise 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  be  extravagant.  The  Institution  is  of  great  im- 
portance both  in  its  connections  with  the  schools  below  it,  and  the  insti- 
tutions above  it,  and  in  the  influence  it  will  exert  both  in  this  town  and 
elsewhere.  All  the  friends  of  educational  progress  must  rejoice  in  its 
establishment* 

I  regard  with  special  interest  the  announcement  that  young  men  are 
to  be  fitted  here  for  the  practical  employments  of  life.  Perhaps  1  enter- 
tain peculiar  views  on  this  subject  of  practical  education.  I  look  upon 
the  practical  arts  as  a  great  triumph  of  the  human  intellect  We  hear 
much  of  the  genius  exhibited  in  poetry.  Our  admiration  for  this  sort  of 
talent  is  legitimate.  We  do  well  to  revere  the  genius  of  Milton  and 
Dante  and  Gkethe.  But  there  is  talent  in  a  cotton-mill  as  well  as  in  an 
epic  And  1  have  oflen  been  deeply  impressed  as  I  have  stood  in  the 
midst  of  its  clattering  macliinery,  with  the  thought,— How  great  an  ex- 
penditure of  mind  has  been  required  to  produce  tliose  spindles  and  looms 
and  engines ! 

Besides  we  shall  do  well  to  remember  that  the  agencies  which  have 
revolutionized  society  and  advanced  civilization,  have  been  inventions 
in  the  mechanical  arts.    I  rejoice  tlierefore  that  the  studies  in  this 
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school  are  to  be,  in  part  at  least,  of  a  practical  cast  It  will  do  a  great 
and  noble  work  if  it  shall  foster  and  develop  practical  genius  to  be  en- 
gaged upon  practical  things. 

You  are  to  have  a  Ubrary  also.  I  rejoice  in  this.  I  regard  it  a  very 
important  feature  in  the  enterprise.  With  the  endowment  you  have 
secured  you  will  be  able  to  make  a  choice  collection  ot  books.  The  in- 
fluence of  such  a  library  as  you  will  establish  here,  will  be  most  happy, 
not  only  upon  the  students  in  the  Institution  but  upon  the  community 
at  large. 

Upon  a  review  of  the  whole  enterprise,  iu  all  its  parts,  my  confidence 
in  it  is  confirmed,  and  my  hopes  of  its  future  usefulness  are  strengtln 
ened ;  and  I  close  as  I  commenced,  sure  of  your  hearty  response  to  the 
sentiment—"  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive." 

PfiEsmENT  WooLSEY,  of  Yale  College,  New  Haven. 

Mr.  Chairman:— I  spent  my  time  this  morning,  in  wandering 
over  your  beautiful  city,  and  found  that  it  is  hard  to  get  to  the  jail,  but 
easy  to  get  to  the  schools.  This  I  believe,  is,  and  will  be  symbolical  of 
the  character  of  Norwich.  It  will  be  hard  for  any  of  its  inhabitants  to 
get  to  jail  and  easy  to  go  to  school.  To  such  a  people  I  do  feel  it  to  be 
inappropriate  for  me  to  offer  my  advice.  I  think  rather,  that  I  am  called 
here  as  a  person  concerned  in  one  of  the  highest  institutions  of  learning 
in  the  state,  to  express  the  feeling  of  concord  and  sympathy,  which 
subsists  on  our  part,  towards  the  schools.  It  has  sometimes  been 
thought  that  the  colleges  are  essentially  aristocratic  in  their  spirit ; 
their  studies,  which  are  preparatory  to  the  learned  professions  rather 
than  to  the  walks  of  life  in  general,  and  the  fact  that  the  higher,  more 
advanced,  branches  of  science  give  a  certain  sort  of  superiority  to 
those  who  pursue  them,  furnish  a  plausible  ground  for  this  opinion. 
But,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  disclaim  such  a  feeling,  we  regard  ourselves 
as  parts  of  one  system  with  the  academy  and  the  school ;  we  can  not 
prosper  without  them.  We  are  links  of  one  chain ;  no  link  can  arro- 
gate to  itself  independence  or  superiority  to  the  rest.  Nor  do  we  want 
to  have  those  who  make  up  our  colleges  exclusively,  the  children  of 
the  rich.  A  college  so  constituted  would  soon  perish,  and  above  all  in 
our  country  would  not  fulfill  the  end  for  which  it  is  founded,  which  is 
to  mould  alike,  to  fuse  together,  to  re-fuse  together  all  classes  of  societv 
so  that  there  may  be  u  whole  society,  or  persons  out  of  the  whole, 
under  the  same  elevating  influences,  and  the  chfldren  of  the  poor 
may  have  the  chance,  which  good  morals,  industry  and  energy  hold 
out,  of  gaining  any  place  for  which  they  are  qualified.  In  religion 
and  letters  it  is  alike  true  that  **  the  rich  and  the  poor  meet  together, 
the  Lord  is  the  maker  of  them  all "  As  it  is  inconsistent  with  the 
genius  of  Christianity  ,which  invites  us  all  to  approach  a  common  Father 
through  a  common  Savior;  to  have  one  church  for  the  rich,  and  another 
although  reared  by  the  charities  of  religious  persons,  for  the  poor ;  as 
the  gospel  calls  on  us  all  to  meet  together  before  God,  and  feel  that  we 
are  bretheren,  so  I  think  it  holds  with  institutions  of  learning ;  they 
ought  to  be  for  all,  to  include  all  classes  and  conditions.  With  this  feel- 
ing I  rejoice  that  this  school  is  free  j  indeed  I  love  every  thing  free  but 
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freebooters,  I  rejoice  that  no  one  is  sliut  out  from  this  building ;  that 
it  is  open  to  all  from  the  lower  schools,  who  have  deserved  to  enter  it 
through  their  proficiency,  that  none  need  be  or  will  be  excluded  from  it 
But,  Mr.  Chairman,  [  can  see  another  reason  why  1  am  here.  I  can 
now  go  home,  and  tell  my  towns-pebple  what  Norwich  has  done  for 
the  advancement  of  education  within  its  borders.  I  live  in  a  city  con- 
siderably larger  than  this,  containing  over  30,000  inhabitants.  But  you 
on  the  east  side  of  the  river  are  ahead  of  us ;  you  have  set  an  example 
of  generosity  and  self-sacrifice,  which  will  serve  as  a  model  for  the 
towns  of  Connecticut.  And  1  have  been  struck.,  as  I  learned  that  pri- 
vate tnunificence  has  reared  this  school  and  endowed  it  so  handsomely, 
with  the  value  of  the  act  as  a  moral  training  for  the  community,  of  Nor- 
wich icselfl  Mr.  Chairman,  when  a  deed  of  shame  is  committed  by  an 
iDdividual  or  a  party,  and  that  deed  is  justified  or  even  perhaps  applaud- 
ed, thenceforth  the  community  become  its  partizans;  their  sense  of 
right  and  of  honor  sinks ;  they  are  demoralized,  it  may  be  for  genera- 
tions. So,  too,  when  deeds  of  self  sacrifice  and  of  public  spirit  are  done, 
they  educate  the  community,  they  make  every  one  who  approves  of 
them  more  noble,  and  more  likely  to  do  good  in  the  same  way ;  they 
not  only  feed  town  pride  but  town  virtue.  If  this  building  were  to  sink 
into  the  ground  and  disappear,  sad  as  the  disap)x>intment  of  hopes, 
great  as  the  loss  would  be,  all  would  not  be  mere  loiis;  the  noble  exam- 
ple remains  to  vivify  the  community,  to  inspire  it  and  make  it  capable 
to  do  likewise  through  future  ages. 

PacsmsNT  Goodwin*  of  Trinity  College,  Hartford. 

Mr.  Chairman  ^— We  are  here  assembled  on  a  most  happy  and  inter- 
esting occasion,  with  fitting  observance  to  inaugurate  a  noble  institu- 
tion, which  has  taken  its  rise  from  a  yet  nobler  origin.  It  is  rare  in  the 
course  of  our  lives  that  an  event  occurs  on  which  our  minds  can  rest 
with  such  unalloyed  satisfaction ;  when  we  can  so  rejoice  with  the  full 
consent  of  our  whole  heart  and  soul,  when  our  best  feelings  are  the 
most  joyous  and  jubilant  For,  as  has  been  well  said,  this  enterprise 
'*  makes  us  think  better  of  humanity."  Mr.  Chairman,  it  makes  us 
feel  happier  to  be  men. 

To  inaugurate  tliis  Free  Academy,  placed  in  the  midst  of  grounds  so 
ample  and  beautiful,  with  an  edifice  so  commodious  and  even  magnifi- 
cent, itself  so  liberally  endowed  and  furnished  and  organized,  so  admi- 
rably adapted  in  all  respects  to  be  a  permanent  blessing  to  this  commu- 
nity; to  inaugurate  such  an  Institution,  by  whatever  means  it  might 
have  been  established,  were  indeed  a  joyful  occasion.  But  it  is  not  so 
much  the  fact  as  its  cause,  not  so  much  the  intrinsic  value  ef  the 
thing,  as  the  noble  character  of  the  motives  and  self-sacrificing  efforts 
in  which  it  originated,  that  gtve  to  the  present  occasion  its  peculiar 
interest  and  importance. 

In  the  admirable  address  to  whkh  we  have  listened,  setting  forth 
the  origin,  objects,  and  plan  of  this  School,  we  were  told  that  you  dkl 
not  come  here  to  day,  Mr.  Chairman,  nor  invite  your  friends  here, 
fbrmutual  congratulations  on  the  great  work  you  have  achieved,  but 
rather,  with  a  thankful  recognition  of  God's  good  Providence  in  what 
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has  been  done,  humbly  to  give  him  the  glory ;  and,  with  a  deep  flense  of 
responsibility,  to  consider  how  much  more  remains  yet  to  be  accom- 
plished. For  those,  Sir,  who  have  been  personally  engaged  in  the 
undertaking,  such  a  spirit,  such  a  tone  of  feeling,  is  right,  proper  and 
fitting.  It  is  the  best  augury  of  ultimate  success.  But  lor  those  of  us 
who  have  come  up  here  to  enjoy  with  you  the  festivities  of  this  occa- 
sion,  it  is  equally  right,  proper  and  fitting,  that  we  should  give  expres- 
sion to  our  congratulations.  Our  hearts  are  swelling  with  them.  It  is 
natural,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  uuer  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  congratulate  you  on  the  dedication  of  this  Free 
Academy.  I  congratulate  all  those  whose  hearts  have  been  stirred  up 
to  contribute,  according  to  their  ability,  to  its  endowment  I  congratu- 
late the  citizens  of  Norwich,  who  are  to  have  this  Free  Academy  as 
one  of  the  chief  ornaments  and  proudest  monuments  of  a  town  already 
so  surpassingly  beautiful  and  attractive.  I  congratulate  the  children, 
male  and  female,  rich  and  poor,  who  are  so  freely  and  alike  to  enjoy  its 
privileges,  and  its  advantages  so  large  and  liberal.  I  congratulate  the 
parents,  who  can  now  hope  for  their  children,  what  they  have  never 
had  for  themselves.  I  congr a  tulate  the  State  which  sees  this  institution 
thus  nobly  rising  in  its  bosom.  1  congratulate  our  common  country, whose 
free  institutions  depend  upon  free  schools,  free  thought,  and  free  men ; 
upon  the  universal  dissemination  of  knowledge  and  truth,  of  virtue 
and  religion.  I  congratulate  the  friends  of  education  every-where.  I 
congratulate  the  whole  world.    I  congratulate  all  future  ages. 

Let  it  not  be  thought,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  am  unduly  excited  in 
feeling  or  extravagant  in  expression.  I  do  not  overestimate  the  impor- 
tance of  this  educational  monument  The  **  Norwich  Free  Academy  ^^ 
may  be  in  itself  an  humble,  unpretending  Institution.  It  may  produce 
no  general  sensation  in  the  great  world.  But  how  oflen  the  grandest 
movements  and  revolutions  in  history  have  proceeded  from  slight  and 
unobserved  causes,  or  from  an  origin  afterwards  shrouded  in  obscurity. 
How  oflen  the  germs  of  the  greatest  events  have  been  unheeded  at 
first,  the  more  likely,  perhaps,  to  grow  and  strike  deep  root,  from  being 
themselves  buried  under  the  surface.  This  movement  contains,  I 
believe,  the  prolific  seeds  of  great  and  far-reaching  consequences.  It 
needs  no  vision  of  prophecy  to  foresee  its  great  results.  It  is  an  ex- 
ample which  must  provoke  to  emulation  many  other  cities  and  towns, 
in  this  state  and  in  other  states ;  and  thus  it  wUl  give  both  a  new  im- 
pulse and  a  higher  character  to  the  cause  of  popular  education,  here  and 
elsewhere,  now  and  henceforth.  But  its  influence  in  this  direction, 
an  influence  to  which  allusion  has  been  already  so  happily  made,  is  not 
all.  It  has  an  application,  and  will  produce  efiects,  wider,  deeper  and 
vastly  more  important.  It  will  promote  not  only  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion, but  the  cause  of  humanity.  Here  is  not  only  the  founding  of  a 
Free  School,  but  the  performance  of  a  generous  deed.  Such  deeds  can 
not  die,  they  bear  fruit  forever.  No  good  act,  no  benevolent  efibrt,  is 
ever  lost,  or  will  ever  lose  its  reward. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  have  sat  here  in  the  midst  of  this  scene,  I  have 
been  tempted  to  envy  those  men  who  have  so  generously  contributed 
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to  the  endowment  of  this  institutiou,  which  to-day  they  see  thus 
launched  forth  on  its  mission  of  blessing  to  their  neighbors  and  to  the 
world,  to  the  children  ofthe  present  and  of  all  future  generations.  As  I 
think  of  their  mingled  emotions  of  satisfaction  and  hope,  of  devout  thank- 
fulness and  humble  self-approbation,  I  feel  that  they  are  sharing  in  the 
purest  happiness  that  belongs  to  our  earthly  experience.  When  the  rich 
roan  provides  by  his  will  that  a  portion  of  his  wealth,  after  he  has  done 
with  it  all,  shall  be  appropriated  to  some  benevolent  institution,  or  to 
some  work  of  public  utility ;  it  is  a  good  act,  to  be  accepted  with  ail 
thankfulness.  But  surely  it  is  a  better  deed  when  a  man  denies  him- 
self instead  of  his  heirs,  when  he  gives  from  what  is  still  his  own  to 
use  and  enjoy ;  aye,  and  a  happier  deed  it  is  too,  for  he  can  see  with  his 
own  eyes  the  blessed  fruits  of  his  liberality.  There  is  indeed  a  luxury 
in  thus  doing  good. 

And  are  there  not  here  present,  at  this  moment,  young  persons,  boys 
and  girls,  whose  youthful  bosoms  are  swelling  with  admiration  and 
sympathy  as  they  think  of  their  kind  benefactors  1  Boys  who  will  look 
forward  to  the  opportunity  of  imitating  them,  as  one  of  the  highest 
blessings,  and  most  cherished  objects  of  their  lives ;  girls,  who,  when 
they  come  to  be  mothers,  will  hold  up  this  example  before  their  children, 
and  impress  upon  their  infant  hearts  both  the  duty  and  the  happiness 
of  doing  good.  Thus  the  lesson  which  this  enterprise  teaches  haa 
already  been  learned  by  one  class  of  pupils.  Its  effect  has  already 
been  felt  This  present  scene  may  fade  from  the  memory,  but  that 
impression  will  never  be  erased  from  the  character.  That  lesson  will 
be  handed  down.  That  eifect  will  be  propagated.  That  impression 
will  be  transferred.  The  circle  will  grow  wider  and  wider ;  and  who 
shall  say  when  and  where  it  shall  cease  to  expand,  and  spread  its  be- 
neficent influence? 

It  may  therefore  be  said,  in  the  most  general  and  catholic  sense,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  we  all  have  a  common  interest  with  you  on  the  present 
occasion. 

But  especially  may  it  be  said  that  those  of  us  who  are  connected  with 
Colleges  and  with  the  Public  Schools  have  such  an  interest  This  Free 
Academy  will  furnish  a  new  link  of  connection  between  the  Common 
School  and  the  College.  It  will  furnish  an  incentive  and  a  norma  for 
the  lower  grades  of  schools,  especially  for  the  next  lower  grcde,  stimu- 
lating and  guiding  both  teachers  and  pupils  to  higher  attainments.  It 
will  secure  a  thorough  preparation  for  those  who  are  to  enter  the  Col- 
lege, and  thus  will  open  the  way,  in  a  manner  which  is  very  much 
needed,  for  a  better  type  of  scholarship  in  our  highest  institutions.  Its 
invigorating  and  elevating  influence  will  be  felt  throughout  the  whole 
series  of  schools.  It  will  act  as  a  heart,  a  sort  of  central  organ,  to  the 
whole  educational  system. 

That  colleges  have  an  interest  in  the  Academies  and  preparatory 
Clasak^d  Schools,  and,  through  them  and  with  them,  in  all  the  lower 
grades  of  schools  down  to  the  very  first,  is  not  difficult  to  understand, 
and  indeed  is  patent  to  all ;  for  the  Colleges  depend  upon  these  schools 
both  for  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  materials  which  are  to  be 
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furnished  them  to  elaborate.  But  it  is  not  so  generally  understood  and 
acknowledged  that  the  Academies  and  the  whole  system  of  Common 
Schools  have  an  interest  also  in  the  Colleges,  have  a  great  stake  in 
the  preservation,  the  character,  and  the  prosperity  of  these  higher 
institutions,  if  the  higher  grades  of  schools  need  the  preparatory  work 
of  the  lower,  the  lower  need  the  stimulus  and  direction  of  the  higher. 
The  primary  school  would  lose  more  than  half  its  efficiency,  if  its  pupils 
were  not  looking  up  to  the  secondary  and  following  grades ;  and  the 
secondary  school,  if  the  Grammar  School  were  not  there  above  it ; 
and  the  Grammar  School',  ii'  the  High  School  and  Academy  did  not 
wait  to  receive  the  beet  and  most  faithful  of  its  pupils ;  and  the  High 
School  and  Academy,  in  their  turn,  if  the  College  did  not  stand 
beckoning  on  the  most  generous  and  studious  minds  to  higher  attain- 
ments in  knowledcre  and  more  marked  distinction  in  life.  And  not 
only  do  Colleges  thus  furnish  a  necessary  and  most  effective  stimu- 
lus, operating  directly  or  remotely  upon  the  pupils  in  all  the  lower 
grades  of  schools ;  but  they  produce  also  a  most  important  and  saluta- 
ry effect  in  raising  the  character  of  the  teachers.  We  need  for  instruc- 
tors in  all  our  schools,  certainly  in  our  higher  schools,  not  mere  school- 
masters, not  mere  routine  teachers,  but  men,  fully  developed  men,  men 
of  large  mental  grasp,  o^  scientific  culture,  of  refined  taste.  There  is 
no  calculating  the  indirect  effect  of  such  a  class  of  teachers  upon  the 
whole  mass  of  the  community.  Boys  trained  by  such  men  may  learn 
just  the  same  things  that  are  taught  by  instructors  of  another  kind, 
but  they  will  come  out  from  under  their  hands,  a  very  different  sort  of 
boys ;  they  will  make  a  very  different  sort  of  men.  I  stand  here,  then, 
to-day,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  tell  you  that  not  only  do  Colleges  have  an 
interest  in  you,  but  you  have  an  interest  in  Colleges.  Take  away  the 
Colleges  from  the  Common  Schools,  and  you  cut  off  the  head  from  the 
body,  which  is  lefl  a  lumbering  and  a  lifeless  trunk. 

Allow  me  to  express,  Mr.  Chairman,  my  cordial  approval  of  the 
course  and  methods  o^  instruction  proposed  for  this  Free  Academy,  so 
far  as  I  have  comprehended  them.  And  permit  me  to  add  that  what 
pleases  me  particularly,  next  to  your  distinct  recognition  of  the  Bible, 
in  its  fundamental  and  vital  connection  with  the  system  of  instruction, 
in  a  way  which  secures  a  christian,  without  adopting  a  sectarian  influ- 
ence, is  your  most  emphatic  acknowledgement  of  the  importance  of 
Classical  Studies.  I  would  not  say  one  word  in  disparagement  of 
what  are  called  practical  studies,  a  knowledge  of  the  mechanical  and 
useful  arts.  I  would  not  detract  one  iota  from  the  weight  of  what  my 
Reverend  and  Learned  Friend,  who  has  preceded  me,  has  taken 
occasion  to  say  in  enforcement  of  their  positive  dignity  and  value. 
Each  one  has  his  preferences.  My  Friend  has  spoken  of  what,  in  your 
plan,  strikes  him  most  favorably.  I  would  speak  of  what  strikes  me 
most  favorably.  It  is  well  that  your  scheme  should  suit  a  diversity  of 
tastes.  It  shows  that  you  have  mounted  no  hobby.  I  honor  the  phys- 
ical sciences  and  the  industrial  arts  I  recognise  their  utility  and  noble 
character  as  heartily  as  any  man.  I  am  glad  that  you  have  made  so 
generous  a  provision  for  their  cultivation.    But  when  they  are  extolled 
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to  the  ex|Kre88  dispan^ment  of  Classical  studies  and  of  whatever  is 
included  in  the  domain  of  the  Muses,  I  demur.  It  is  true  the  popular 
tendency  is  thus  to  extol  them ;  and,  for  that  very  reason,  I  feel,  that, 
instead  of  encouraging  this  tendency  already  too  strong,  it  is  the  proper 
oflice  of  educated  men,  of  those  who  should  lead  instead  of  following 
the  popular  mind,  who  should  form  instead  of  flattering  public  opinion, 
and  especially  of  those  who  have  an  immediate  agency  in  controlling 
and  directing  our  system  of  education ;  to  defend  Classical  culture 
and  maintain  the  claims  of  Classical  Studies, 

The  simple  truth  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  our  whole  civilisation,  with  all 
lis  manifold  arts  and  sciences,  its  large  intellectual  culture,  its  soeial 
development,  its  refinement  of  taste,  its  clearness  of  thought,  its  grasp 
of  comprehension,  its  practical  and  plastic  spirit, ~I  say,  our  whole 
modern  civilization,  such  as  it  is,  and  whatever  it  is,  owes  more  to  the 
influence  of  classical  learning,  classical  history,  classical  models,  classi* 
cal  culture,  than  to  any  other  one  thing,  Christianity  alone  excepted.  It 
has  been  the  divinely  chosen  vehicle  through  which  Christianity  itself 
has  been  communicated  to  usi  and  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether 
our  blessed  religion  could,  without  such  a  vehicle,  have  been  commu* 
nicated  to  the  human  mind  in  so  great  a  degree  of  integrity  and  com- 
pleteness, or  could  have  produced  its  full  and  proper  efiect  in  the  world, 
at  least  in  its  bearings  upon  the  temporal  weliare,  the  intellectual 
enlightenment  and  elevation  of  mankind.  We  may  well  recognize  the 
providence,  and  admire  the  wisdom  of  God  in  preparing  the  way  for 
the  advent  of  our  Saviour,  as  well  in  the  history  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
as  in  that  of  the  Jews.  Giod's  hand  is  to  be  found  not  only  in  sacred 
but  in  profone  history.  Christ  came  in  the  fullness  of  time ;  when  the 
world  was  ripe  for  him ;  when  not  only  was  the  Jewish  state  ready  for 
dissolution,  but  Grecian  and  Roman  culture  was  ready  to  receive  his 
religion  and  propagate  it  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  and  to  the  consummation 
of  the  ages.  We  scarcely  know  how  our  religion  would  appear  if  en- 
tirely dissevered  from  classical  culture,  from  the  shaping,  formulating, 
adapting  influence  of  Grecian  and  Roman  thought.  At  all  events 
divine  wisdom  has  seen  fit,  as  a  matter  of  tact,  to  place  the  two  in  his- 
torical connection.  Certainly  we  do  not  know  what  our  civiUzaiicn 
¥roold  become,  if  thus  dissevered.  It  would  necessarily  be  somewhat 
quite  different  from  what  it  is.  It  might  be  some  Hindoo,  Japanese,  or 
Chinese,  it  would  no  longer  be  European,  civilization.  It  might  be 
some  nondescript,  yet  unheard  of  sort  of  thing.  It  would  not  be  what 
we  now  have.  Can  anybody  be  sure  it  would  be  better  than  what  we 
now  have?  Is  it  wise  to  try  the  bold  experiment?  Steam  and  ma- 
chinery may  be  wonderful  in  their  mighty  action  and  ingenious  con- 
struction. They  may  cross  oceans,  and  make  cotton  cloth— both  highly 
important  and  valuable  achievements ;  but  they  can  never  perform  the 
processes  of  mental  culture ;  they  can  never  be  applied  to  shorten  the 
road  to  learning,  or  to  refine  the  sensibilities  and  the  taste ;  they  can 
never  develop  man's  proper  humanity,  his  intellectual  and  mora, 
powers ;  they  can  never  be  the  proper  agents  and  factors  of  civilizatioo 
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Although  thej  may  greatly  facilitate  and  expedite  the  operation  and 
influence  of  those  agents,  they  can  not  serve  as  their  substitutes. 

Classical  culture  has  spread  a  subtle,  but  mighty  influence  through- 
out the  entire  mass  of  modern  European  and  American  society ;  an 
influence  which  may  not  be  everywhere  visibly  seen  or  consciously 
felt,  but  which,  nevertheless,  is  there,  giving  a  peculiar  tone  and  char- 
acter to  the  whole  mental  condition,  to  all  the  habits  of  thought  and 
feeling.  It  is  not  necessary  that  all  should  be  classical  scholars,  but  it 
is  exiremly  important  that  some  should  be.  There  must  be  some  to 
keep  the  original  ibuntains  constantly  pure  and  open.  The  influence 
of  a  learned  class  in  the  community  is  most  happy  and  desirable.  It  is 
their  mission,  and  their  efiect,  to  raise  the  tone  of  thought,  to  exert  a 
refining  and  humanizing  influence,  to  cherish  the  spirit  of  civilization* 
and  to  preserve  society  from  the  threatening  absorption  of  a  material* 
istic  barbarism.  Far  distant  be  the  day  when  our  American  society 
shall  lose  such  a  safeguard  and  such  a  leaven.  Far  distant  be  the  day 
when  classical  studies  shall  be  proscribed  in  our  colleges,  or  academies, 
or  tree  schools.  Far  distant  be  the  day  when  classical  learning  shall 
be  put  up  at  auction  with  steam-engines,  threshing  machines  and  mag- 
netic telegraphs.  We  do  not  inquire  what  is  its  market  value.  We  do 
not  ask  what  the  world  will  pay  for,  but  what  it  needs. 

But  I  am  detaining  you  too  long.  I  must  advert  again,  however,  before 
sitting  down,  to  the  great  interest  of  this  occasion,  and  to  the  immense 
importance,  in  itself  and  especially  in  relation  to  this  community,  of  the 
Institution  here  and  now  inaugurated.  We  are  at  this  moment  in  the 
midst  of  intense  political  excitement.  The  great  issues  supposed  to  be 
staked  upon  the  election  of  this  or  that  candidate  for  the  Presidency, 
make  almost  every  heart  to  throb  with  anxiety.  The  banner-cries  of 
''Buchanan  and  Breckinridge,"  or  "Fremont  and  Freedom,"  are  seen 
inscribed  upon  hundreds  of  flags  streaming  in  every  breeze,  and  over 
every  great  thoroughfare.  They  are  reiterated,  in  broad  capitals, 
at  the  head  of  thousands  and  thousands  of  newspapers  They  are 
shouted  with  huzzas  from  tens  oi*  thousands  of  earnest  and  almost  fran- 
tic voices.  But,  Mr  Chairman,  when  the  banner-cries  of  "  Buchanan 
and  Breckinridge,"  of  "  Fremont  and  Dayton,"  shall  together  have 
been  buried  in  that  oblivion  to  which  their  predecessors  have  already 
been  consigned,  or  are  rapidly  hastening,  this  Free  Academy  will  still 
remain,  the  pride,  the  gloiy,  and  the  blessing  of  Norwich;  silently  yet 
steadily  dispensing  its  benign  influences,  and  causing  the  hearts  of 
many  parents  and  children  to  rise  up  and  call  its  founders  blessed.  And 
though  this  beautiful  edifice,  constructed  as  it  is  of  perishable  materials 
may  crumble  in  decay,  it  will  be  only  to  be  replaced  by  another  still 
more  commodious,  still  more  beautiful.  Such  institutions  as  this  will 
not  perish  until  our  freedom  of  thought  and  speech  is  abolished,  and 
our  christian  civilization  shrouded  in  the  night  of  returning  barbarism. 

Professor  Noah  Porter,  of  Yale  College. 

One  fact  the  orator  of  the  day  has  omitted  to  mention  from  a  com- 
mendable modesty.  Though  it  was  noticed  by  the  speaker  who  pre- 
ceded me,  I  will  venture  to  refer  to  it,  and  if  possible,  to  give  it  the 
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prominence  which  it  merits.  It  ie  that  the  endowment  of  the  Norwich 
Free  Academy  is  unique  and  singular  and  unlike  any  other.  I  believe 
that  when  all  its  pecularities  are  taken  into  view,  it  will  be  proud  to 
stand  by  itself  in  the  history  of  endowments  for  education.  li'the  amount 
contributed,  the  number  of  persons  who  have  been  concerned  in  the 
enterprise,  and  the  object  to  which  it  is  devoted  are  all  taken  into  con- 
sideration, it  will  be  found  to  be  unmatched  by  any  similar  enterprise. 
Were  I  called  on  to  defend  my  country  abroad,  I  should  refer  to  an  act 
like  this,  as  a  noble  product  of  American  Institutions.  Were  I  desirous 
to  explain  to  a  circle  of  intelligent  ladies  and  gentlemen  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe  what  are  some  of  the  beneficent  results  of  institutions 
as  free  as  ours,  I  should  refer  to  an  example  like  this  and  say  of  it,  it  is 
one  of  the  thi^s  of  which  our  country  has  no  need  to  be  ashamed.  1 1  is 
true  many  schools  of  a  higher  order  have  been  munificently  furnished 
in  this  country.  Wealthy  merchants  and  bankers  have  given  large 
sums  to  found  public  schools  In  their  native  towns,  and  have  in  this  dis- 
played  a  wise  liberality.  But  here  we  have  a  large  endowment,  fur- 
nished in  large  sums,  by  a  large  number  of  intelligent  citizens  for 
the  good  of  the  entire  community  in  which  they  live.  ..  They  have 
made  the  gi(l  free  to  all,  and  yet  have  guarded  against  its  being  so  com- 
mon as  to  seem  to  be  the  property  of  all,  and  so  be  neglected  or  lightly 
esteemed.  The  wisdom  and  the  enlarged  and  elevated  views  of  educa- 
tion with  which  they  have  conveyed  this  trust  to  the  community  and  to 
other  generations,  as  well  as  the  beneficent  tendency  of  the  gif\  so 
wisely  guarded  while  it  is  freely  bestowed,  have  excited  my  admi- 
ration. 

Allow  me  to  enlarge  upon  one  or  two  of  these  features.  The  In- 
stitution is  to  stand  midway  between  the  college  and  the  public  schools 
of  the  town.  It  will  act  upon  both,  as  it  were  upward  and  downward, 
and  with  advantage  to  each.  We  who  are  connected  with  colleges 
feel  most  satisfied  and  appreciate  most  earnestly  the  importance  of  the 
best  kind  of  preparatory  schools.  There  is  probably  no  point  at  which 
the  educational  systems  of  this  country  labor  more  and  are  lamentably 
weak,  than  in  what  may  be  called  the  secondary  schools ;  the  schools 
of  preparation  for  the  college.  We  who  remaia  at  home  know  whence 
our  best  scholars  come.  We  know  indeed  and  cheerfully  testify  that 
there  are  a  few  preparatory  schools  of  the  highest  order,  and  we  know 
also  that  the  majority  of  our  students  are  not  fitted  as  they  ought  to  be 
to  pursue  our  system  of  study  to  the  best  advantage.  This  deficiency 
we  are  forced  to  supply.  This  is  not  our  appropiate  work.  It  is  not  the 
object  for  which  the  colleges  were  designed.  Let  this  deficiency  be 
supplied,  as  it  may  be,  and  the  complaint  would  be  less  frequently  made 
than  it  is  that  the  colleges  do  not  accomplish  more.  The  deficiency, 
the  fault  is  not  with  tliem  so  oflen  as  is  said  and  thought. 

The  influence  of  this  Free  Academy  on  the  public  schools  of  the 
town  can  not  but  be  most  efficient  and  happy.  It  is  pledged  to  give  a 
higher  and  better  education,  to  require  a  higher  course  of  study  than 
the  highest  public  school ;  in  other  words  to  take  the  best  pupil  of  the 
first  class  in  the  high  school  and  carry  him  still  farther  onward.    Every 
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child  who  at  this  moment  stands  at  the  threshold  of  the  primary 
schools  of  Norwich  ,has  the  Free  Academy  before  him,  to  inspire  him 
to  effort— to  excite  his  emulation  that  he  may  be  allowed  to  enter  it,  and 
be  fitted  to  pursue  its  course  with  advantage  and  success.  Its  influences 
will  be  like  that  of  free  or  endowed  scholarship  in  the  English  or  Scotch 
universities.  Many  a  poor  boy  has  been  aroused  and  stimulated  to 
extraordinary  zeal  and  labor  by  the  hope  of  earning  free  tuition  for  a 
course  of  years  in  these  univert<ities.  Such  a  stimulus  lies  before  every 
pupil  in  the  public  schools  of  this  town.  £very  such  pupil  can  hope  to 
earn,  by  his  diligence,  free  tuition  of  a  high  order  in  various  studies, 
for  three  continuous  years,  at  the  most  important  period  of  his  youth, 
nay  of  his  life. 

I  rejoice  that  in  the  course  of  study  prescribed  by  the  founders  of  this 
academy,  so  great  prominence  is  given  to  the  classics.  Of  the  impor- 
tance of  classical  study,  the  views  of  many  persons  are  vague  and  un- 
settled. Most  men  are  taught  to  esteem  them  valuable  though  they 
can  not  see  how.  They  submit  themselves  passively  to  the  necessity 
which  forces  them  or  others  to  go  through  the  study  of  Greek  or  Latin, 
because  these  are  made  a  part  of  a  liberal  education,  but  farther  than 
this,  they  neither  judge  nor  are  they  convinced.  To  such  it  may  be 
suggested  that  the  study  of  a  language  must  be  a  study  of  thought,  in- 
asmuch as  every  language  is  a  product  of  thought,  and  in  it  are  re- 
corded the  processes  and  operations  of  human  thinking,  even  the  most 
subtle  and  refined.  To  follow  and  trace  these  by  the  study  of  any 
language  is  an  invaluable  discipline.  To  do  it  in  such  languages  as 
the  Greek  and  Latin,  which  are  so  peculiarly  and  especially  adapted  to 
call  out  and  enforce  this  discriminating  and  close  analysis,  is  a  discipline 
which  can  not  be  too  highly  esteemed.  Indeed  I  would  boldly  advance 
the  position  while  I  stand  ready  to  defend  it,  anywhere  and  under  any 
circumstances,  that  one  great  secret  of  the  English  common  sense — of 
the  preeminent  wisdom  and  directness  of  the  English  mind,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  circumstances  that  so  many  of  their  leading  men  are  trained 
as  they  are  in  the  great  schools  and  universities.  The  simplicity,  the 
distinctness,  the  disposition  to  come  to  the  heart  of  a  subject,  and  to 
make  short  speeches,  for  which  the  English  statesmen  and  public  men 
are  distinguished,  are  acquired,  in  no  small  degree,  by  the  long  and 
exclusive  familiarity  with  the  classics,  through  their  school  cmd  uni- 
versity life.  So  important  and  obvious  is  the  fact,  that  Dr.  Arnold,  with 
his  well  known  zeal  for  practical  uses  and  results — who  declared  he 
would  not  teach  the  classics  except  as  he  made  them  to  illustrate  the 
history  and  thinking  of  modern  times,  also  affirmed  that  he  would 
scarcely  send  his  son  to  Oxford,  if  he  could  not  there  study  Aristotle, 
that  from  Aristotle  he  might  learn  practical  wisdom  and  common 
sense. 

I  as  truly  rejoice  that  provision  is  to  be  made  for  various  and  libersd 
courses  of  study  in  special  departments,  which  have  a  direct  relation  to 
the  practical  business  and  employments  of  life.  Too  much  must  not  be 
expected  from  such  courses  of  study.  It  ought  not  to  be  thought,  that 
a  person  can  acquire  by  any  special  apprenticeship  at  school,  that  facihty 
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and  fikili  which  can  only  be  gained  in  actually  pursuing  the  businese. 
It  ought  not  to  be  expected  that  a  man  can  go  from  any  school  into  the 
counting-houae,  or  upon  the  quarter-deck,  or  into  a  manufacturing  or 
commercial  agency,  as  completely  tramed  as  he  will  and  must  be  by 
actually  learning  in  the  school  of  practice  and  of  life,  fiut  much  may 
be  done  in  the  school,  and  we  all  know  that  in  such  a  town  as  this  there 
are  at  all  times  great  numbers  of  youth  who  have  time  enough  on  their 
hands  to  study  one  or  two  modern  languages,  drawing,  engineering, 
<fl^,  <&c.,  all  of  which  will  be  invaluable  to  them  in  the  practical  employ- 
ments lor  which  they  are  destined.  Let  these  learn  as  much  as  possible 
of  such  branches  and  they  wUl  find  a  higher  interest  in  their  calling, 
and  will  be  qualified  to  pursue  it  with  greater  success ;  and  having  ac- 
quired all  this  special  preparation  that  this  academy  can  give  him,  he 
will  be  the  better  prepared  to  add  the  knowledge  and  skill  which  can 
only  be  learned  in  actually  performing  the  business  on  which  they  enter. 
Many  a  business  man^many  a  pracdcal  and  active  citizen  will  owe 
all  his  success  to  the  knowledge  and  the  stimulus  which  he  shall  gain 
within  these  walls,  and  will  bless  as  long  as  he  lives  the  founders  ofthe 
Norwich  Free  Academy,  as  the  Ibundcrs  of  his. 

When  the  traveler  vidts  8tratford-on-Avon,  the  birth-place  of 
Shakespeare,  he  is  reminded  of  the  endowed  Grammar  School  which 
the  poet  once  attended.  But  he  does  not  so  oAen  reflect  that  he  may 
have  owed  much  to^at  Grammar  School  and  to  those  who  endowed  iL 
For  though  Shakespeare  may  have  had  "  small  Latin  and  less  Greek" 
(more,  however,  than  is  usually  believed)  his  wondrous  intellect  must 
have  been  quickened  and  furnished  from  his  youthful  studies.  Whether 
the  Norwich  Free  Academy  shall  ever  send  forth  so  wondrous  a  pu- 
pil, may  be  questioned,  but  we  can  not  doubt  that  many  shall  live  to 
bless  the  day  and  the  men  who  have  endowed  this  noble  and  truly  pop- 
ular inatitution. 

WoRTHiNGTON  HooKER,  M.  D.,  Profcssor  of  the  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Medicine  in  Yale  College. 

Fellow  Citizens  of  Norwich :— This  is  no  unmeaning  form  of  speech 
that  I  use.  Though  I  have  for  the  past  four  years  been  a  member  of 
another  community,  the  familiar  faces  that  I  see  before  me,  many  of 
which  were  familiar  to  me  during  all  the  twenty-th'-ee  years  ol  my 
residence  here,  make  me  feel  at  home  among  you,  and  prompt  me  to 
address  you  as  my  fellow  citizens.  May  I  never  cease  to  bear  those 
feelings  which  shall  make  it  proper  for  me  thus  to  address  you.  The 
interest  which  I  felt  in  the  welfare  of  this  community  when  a  resident 
among  you,  abides  still,  and  may  it  ever  abide. 

Among  the  interests  which  were  especially  dear  to  me,  when  I  resi- 
ded here  was  the  one  which  has  called  us  together  to-day.  And  as 
several  yeara  ago  I  stood  side  by  side  with  some  here  in  a  struggle  to 
advance  this  interest-^a  struggle  which*  though  manfully  maintained, 
ended  in  defeat^it  gives  me  great  joy  to  be  present  to-day,  and  witness 
the  consummation  of  a  perfect  victory  in  the  inauguration  of  this  insti- 
tution. I  love  to  boast  of  Norwich,  and  when  I  do  so  there  is  no  one 
thing  that  1  speak  of  so  often  as  this  enterprise.    The  noble  spirit  of  its 
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citizens  has  been  often  seen  in  other  efibrts,  but  there  eeems  to  be  in 
this,  a  concentration  of  all  that  is  liberal  and  noble  and  good  in  the 
spirit  that  animates  this  community.  This  enterprise  has  been  justly 
spoken  of  as  peculiar.  I  know  of  nothing  like  it.  In  some  places,  it  is 
true,  individuals  of  large  wealth  have  endowed  institutions  somewhat 
similar  to  this;  but  I  know  of  no  other  place  where  citizens  have  uni- 
ted together  to  present  to  the  community  in  which  they  live,  so  rich  a 
bene&ction. 

The  philanthropist  oflen  pictures  to  himself  the  ideal  of  a  perfect 
community.  I  mean  not  the  philanthropist  that  confines  his  eflbrts  and 
ideas  to  some  one  channel,  but  the  philanthropist  that  looks  at  all  the  in- 
terests of  a  community,  political,  social,  intellectual  and  moral.  In  the 
ideal  to  which  he  ever  aspires,  he  sees  every  agency  working  out  its  ends 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  effect  the  highest  good  of  every  individual  in 
every  station.  And  he  sometimes  has  a  ibretaste  of  this  ideal  state  of 
society.  It  is  such  a  foretaste  that  we  are  enjoying  to-day  in  regard  to 
the  educational  interests  of  this  community.  But  joyful  as  this  occa- 
sion is,  you  are,  as  has  been  truly  said,  not  at  the  consummation,  but 
at  the  outset  of  this  enterprise.  Much  remains  to  be  done.  Improve- 
ments are  to  be  made.  Education  is  far  from  being  perfect  any  where. 
There  are  errors  in  our  system  of  education  which  must  be  removed. 
It  is  no  time  now  to  dilate  upon  these  errors,  but  there  is  one  that 
was  mentioned  in  the  address,  to  which  I  can  not  forbear  briefly  to 
allude.  I  refer  to  the  prevalent  custom  of  burdeniog  the  mind  with  a 
great  amount  of  knowledge,  while  the  power  of  acquiring  knowledge 
is  very  little  cultivated.  This  error  prevails  in  the  whole  range  of 
education  from  the  primary  school  up  to  the  College.  I  have  occasion 
to  lament  its  prevalence  every  day  in  ray  own  experience ;  for  I  have 
the  daily  task  of  pouring  knowledge  for  an  hour  into  minds  that  have 
been  crowded  full  by  four  lecturers  that  have  preceded  me.  Education 
is  to  be  purged  of  this  and  other  errors.  It  will  be  a  slow  work,  for  it 
is  not  easy  to  get  rid  of  long  estabiiehed  customs. 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  let  me  ask  you,  fellow-citizens,  will  you  take 
care  of  this  trust  which  this  company  of  benefactors  now  present  to 
you  1  May  we  not  anticipate  that  liberality  towards  this  enterprise 
will  not  end  with  what  they  have  done,  but  tiiat  others  among  you  will 
enter  into  their  labors,  and  contribute  of  their  substance  to  supply  the 
wants  of  this  institution  as  they  shall  arise,  and  that  this  whole  com- 
munity will  take  such  an  interest  in  its  prosperity  that  it  shall  be  attend- 
ed with  a  complete  and  permanent  success  ? 

President  Smith,  of  Wesleyan  University. 

President  Smith  responded  briefly  to  the  call  of  the  Chairman,  by 
saying,  that  he  came  here  at  some  inconvenience  to  himself,  to  manifest 
by  his  presence,  his  interest  as  an  ofHccr  of  a  higher  school  of  learning, 
in  the  opening  of  this  new  institution.  He  heartily  joined  in  all  that 
had  been  so  well  said  as  to  the  design  and  probable  influence  of  this 
Free  Academy,  and  believed  that  as  an  example  of  enlightened  liberal- 
ity, it  would  lead  to  the  establishment  and  endowment  of  similar  schools 
in  other  parts  of  the  State. 
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Hon.  Hchbt  Babmard,  of  Hartlbrd. 

Mr.  President:  Hopes  long  cherished,  and  ellbrts  strenuously  put 
forth,  bj  many  persons,  Tor  many  succef«ive  years,  have  their  fulfiU- 
ment  and  reward  in  this  occasion.  This  house,  with  its  s^pacious 
{rounds,  and  attractire  proves  and  hillside»--with  its  halls  and  class- 
rooms so  admirably  %hted,  warmed,  ventilated  and  furnif^hcd.— with 
all  the  facilities  ot'ilhietration,  experiment  and  reference,  which  itscabi- 
nets,  laboratory  and  library  afibrd,  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  by 
teachers  or  pupils,  in  the  way  of  material  outfit  and  appliance,  and  at 
the  eaine  time  guarantees  that  the  future  necessities  ot*  the  school,  in  a 
largrer  number  of  well  trained  teachers,  will  be  promptly  and  cheer- 
fully provided,  on  tlie  sug^stion  of  the  accomplished  principal,  under 
whose  auspices  it  is  the  good  fortune  of  this  academy  to  open. 

The  plan  of  its  establishment  and  siip^Htrt  takes  this  school  out  of  tha 
dkturbin«r  influences,  to  which  schools  of  hijfher  letu-nii^  are  exposed, 
when  uixicr  fopular  control,  and  ellorts  of  pc^pular  enli<:htment  do  not 
exist,  or  are  not  timely  appliinl.  On  tlie  other  hand,  it  has  dan^rs  no 
less  imminent ;  but  so  lon^  as  the  spirit  which  has  prompted  tiiis  lar^ 
endowment,  tor  such  larsre  emls.  and  which  has  found  fit  utterance  in 
the  address  to  which  we  have  all  been  delighted  listeners,  continues  to 
animate  the  administration  of  its  atlairs.  aixl  rises  to  the  demands  of  a 
progressive  age.  so  long  the  institution  will  iwt  be  Ibund  "  lagsring  behind 
the  times.**  which  so  ot\en  marks  tiie  history  of  educatioiml  charities. 
No  class  of  corporations  require,  and  should  covet  (lublicity,  more  than 
endowed  schools ;  and  nothing  but  a  vigilant  public  press,  and  a  lively 
sense  ofbenefits  received  by  the  community,  in  im  ever-rii^ning  harvest 
of  refined  manners,  develojieil  intellect,  and  enlightened  conscience, 
under  the  cultivation  of  accomplished  teachers,  can  save  this  Free 
Academy  from  the  perversion  and  decay,  which  has  visited,  in  the  third 
and  fourth  generation,  and  sometimes  sooner,  so  many  ol*  the  Free 
Grammar  Schools  of  England,  and  tlie  partially  endowed  academies  of 
this  country. 

The  course  of  instruction,  resting  on  the  solid  basis  of  thorough  sys- 
tematic teaching  in  the  schools  below,  which  its  plan  of  admission  by 
open  examination  in  certain  specified  requirements  will  help  to  secure, 
and  the  want  of  which  in  any  of  the  lower  schools  will  be  sure  to  be 
exposed,  in  the  failure  of  its  candidates  to  gain  admission  here.— and 
rising  and  spreading  out  into  aU  of  those  studies  which  in  one  directioa 
take  hold  of  all  the  occupations  ol  society,  the  larm,  the  workshop,  the 
eouncing-room,  the  deck,  the  home,  and  on  the  other,  discipline  and  in- 
form the  miiKl.  and  fit  it  for  the  acquisition  tuxl  retention  of  all  sound 
Inming,  aix)  for  the  perception  and  assimilation  of  truth  aini  beauty  in 
all  the  works  of  God,  as  unfoUieil  in  our  colleges  and  still  higher  sem- 
inaries—such a  course  of  study  seems  to  me  eminently  judicious.  It 
meets  the  demands  of  our  age  for  an  eilucntion  in  science  which  shall 
make  the  wind  and  the  stream,  and  the  still  more  subtle  agents  of  na- 
ture, minister  to  our  material  wants,  and  stimulates  in  all  directions, 
the  inTentrre  foculties  of  man,  by  which  mere  muscular  toil  can  be 
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abridged,  and  made  more  effective.  At  the  same  time  it  does  not 
ignore  those  apparently  less  prEu^ticai  studies,  especially  the  mathemat- 
ics and  classics,  which  the  gathered  experience  of  successive  genera- 
tions of  teachers,  and  the  profoundest  study  of  the  requirements  of  the 
mind  of  youth,  and  the  disciplinary  and  informing  capabilities  of  differ- 
ent kinds  of  knowledge,  have  settled  to  be  the  best,  if  not  the  only 
basis  of  a  truly  liberal  scheme  of  general  or  professional  education.  I 
do  not  believe  that  any  amount  of  applied  science,  and  the  largest 
amount  practicable  should  be  given  in  this  and  other  institutions  of 
higher  learning,  or  that  any  attention  which  may  be  bestowed  on  tlie 
English  language  only,— and  whatever  else  is  taught  or  omitted,  the 
English  language  and  literature  should  ever  hold  a  prominent,  the 
prominent  place  in  the  actual  aims  and  results  of  your  scheme  of 
study,— can  ever  train  the  three  great  faculties  of  reason,  memory, 
and  imagination,  to  their  full  natural  and  harmonious  development 
But  while  1  hold  this  not  hastily  formed  opinion,  I  see  no  reason  why 
the  instruction  of  our  schools,  from  the  oral  or  primary,  up  to  the  uni- 
versity, should  not  deal  with  common  things,  with  the  principles,  the 
phenomena  and  duties  of  every-day  life ;— why  sewing,  and  a  practical 
knowledge  of  domestic  economy  should  not  find  a  place  somewhere  in 
the  training  of  every  girl ;  and  a  "  round  about  common  sense,"  the 
power  of  applying  the  mind  and  the  hands  readily  to  all  sorts  of  work 
in  helping  himself  and  other  people,  about  the  house,  the  shop,  or  the 
farm,  be  the  rcKult  of  the  house  and  school  training  of  every  boy.  This 
was,  and  still  is  to  some  extent,  the  glory  of  our  best  New  England 
school  and  clome,stic  education.  And  to  all  this  should  now  be  added 
the  modern  developments  of  science  in  their  applications  to  the  arts. 

One  of  the  great  advantages  of  the  Free  Academy  to  this  communi- 
ty, in  connection  w^ith  the  reorganization  and  improved  teaching  of  the 
schools  below,  is  the  opportunity  it  affords  of  the  highest  advantages 
of  public  education, — the  free  struggle  of  children  and  youth  of  the  same 
age,  of  both  sexes,  and  of  every  condition,  for  the  mastery  of  the  same 
knowledge,  and  the  acquisition  of  the  same  mental  habits,  in  the  s€une 
class-rooms,  under  accomplished  teachers, — wiih  the  protection  of  pa- 
rental vigilance  at  home,  and  that  education  of  the  heart  and  the  hand 
which  comes  from  the  constant  exercise  of  mutual  help  and  courtesy, 
from  innocent  sports  and  rambles,  and  the  practice  of  household  and  rural 
industry.  These  advantages  of  home  and  school  education,  are  in  the 
plans  of  this  institution,  extended  to  the  female  sex.  My  hopes  for  the 
regeneration  of  society,  and  especially  for  the  infusion  of  a  more  refined 
culture  in  manners  and  morals,  into  the  family  and  the  school,  rest  on 
the  influence  of  pious  and  educated  women  as  mothers  and  teachers; 
and  in  the  appropriate  training  of  such  women,  this  school  will  become 
an  important  instrumentality. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shEilI  not,  1  trust,  cast  a  shadow  over 
this  joyous  occasion,  if  I  add  a  few  words  by  the  way  of  suggesting  du- 
ties yet  to  be  done,  and  dangers  which  may  arise  and  can  be  avoided. 
You  and  your  associates  need  not  be  told,  that  great  as  your  individual 
giving  is,  munificent  as  the  sum  total  sounds,  and  is,  compared  with 
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anything  here,  or  elsewhere  in  the  State,  that  the  annual  income  of 
your  fund  is  quite  inadequate  to  supply  all  the  accomplished  teachers 
which  the  full  development  of  your  course  of  study  y^  call  for,  or  all 
the  means  of  demonstration  which  the  successful  teaching  of  the  appli- 
cations of  science  to  the  arts,  absolutely  require.  From  some  source, 
or  sources,  -from  further  subscriptions  by  this,  and  future  generations 
of  liberal  minded  men,— from  the  avails  of  scholarships  and  exhibitions 
established  for  the  benefit  of  towns  in  which  a  public  or  endowed  high 
school  does  not  and  will  not  exist, — from  occasional  grants  by  the  town, 
to  meet  extraordinary  demands,  (and  I  should  think  your  institution  had 
failed  in  its  noble  mission  of  enlightenment  and  benevolence,  if  the  town 
or  city  or  district  should  not  be  ready  at  any  time  to  meet  any  such 
wants  of  the  school,  by  prompt  appropriations,)~from  a  moderate 
tuition,  payable  each  term  in  advance,  by  the  parent  or  guardian  of 
every  pupil,  (unless  your  plan  of  supporting  the  school,  or  of  even  meet- 
ing its  incidental  expenses,  excludes  the  application  of  a  principle, 
which  need  be  oppressive  to  none,  and  which  universal  experience 
shows  to  be  operative  in  inspiring  af  ten  lion  and  securing  vigilance  and 
co-operation  in  all  whom  it  reaches,) — from  some,  or  all  of  these  sources, 
the  trustees  of  this  academy  must  have  a  large  and  certain  income  to 
employ  good  teachers,  and  enough  of  them,  to  make  repairs,  and  to 
replenish  the  cabinet,  apparatus  and  libreury. 

You  need  not  be  told,  that  an  institution  of  learning,  whether  en- 
dowed or  not,  can  not  flourish  in  this  country,  if  lifted  above  the  sym- 
pathy and  co-operation  of  the  people,  whose  educational  wants  it  is  de- 
signed to  supply ;  and  edthough  the  mode  of  support  and  management 
which  you  have  adopted,  exempts  the  Free  Academy  from  the  storms 
of  popular  ignorance  and  prejudice,  it  does  not  protect  it  from  the  slow 
but  sure  decay  of  neglect,  or  the  perversion  of  a  narrow  and  exclusive 
policy.  Here  as  well  as  elsewhere— in  respect  to  this  as  to  every  other 
grade  and  kind  of  school— the  public  mind  must  be  kept  informed  as  to 
the  necessity  and  reasonableness  of  your  requirements,— the  public  heart 
must  be  warmed  so  as  to  embrace  cordially  your  plans, — and  the  fullest 
publicity  should  be  given  to  all  your  proceedings.  Let  each  anniversa- 
ry of  the  opening  of  your  academy  be  marked  by  its  own  "  commence- 
ment exercises'^—let  the  best  scholars  in  the  land  be  invited  to  discourse 
to  parents,  teachers  and  pupils,  on  the  delights  of  learning,  the  motives 
to  study,  the  triumphs  of  science,  and  on  examples  of  heroic  and  mar* 
tyr  devotion.  Let  your  annual  catalogue,  beside  the  names  of  officers, 
teachers,  and  students,  record  promotions  for  good  behavior,  as  well 
as  scholarship,  contain  one  or  more  successful  themes,  or  compositions 
in  Latin  and  Greek,  as  well  as  in  some  of  the  modern  languages, 
and  be  accompanied  with  appeals  from  trustees  and  teachers  to  parents, 
on  such  points  as  may  most  need  their  attention  and  co-operation 
from  year  to  year.  Such  exercises  and  publications  will  keep  the 
school  prominently  before  the  community  to  whose  sympathy  and  cheer^ 
ful  co-operation  the  trustees  must  look  for  the  realization  of  the  ad- 
mirable plan  which  they  have  adopted,  and  which  has  been  so  clearly 
set  forth  here  to-day.  And  with  that  sympathy  and  co-operation  which 
I  am  sure  will  not  be  withheld,  this  Free  Academy  will  stand  a  monu- 
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mcnt  of  wise  liberality,  and  large  public  spirit,— a  trophy  of  the  victory 
of  knowledge  over  ignorance,  and  of  goodness,  order  and  progress  over 
grovelling  views,  dissociated  effort,  and  a  blind  adherence  to  the  past,— 
a  temple  where  young  and  ingenuous  minds  shall  inquire  after  truth, 
and  be  inspired  with  the  love,  not  merely  of  excelling,  but  of  excel- 
lence,—a  shrine,  at  whose  altar-j5re  many  hearts  will  be  kindled  with 
that  cheerful  piety  which  shall  light  up  your  beautiful  homes  with  un- 
fading smiles,— a  fountain  of  living  waters,  but  poorly  symbolized  in 
the  stream  which  the  "  Man  of  Ross''  bade  to  flow, 

"  —  dear  and  artless,  pouring  tiirongh  the  plain, 
Health  to  the  sick,  and  solam  to  the  swain," 

—those  healing  waters  seen  in  the  vision  of  the  prophet,  which  spring- 
ing from  beneath  the  threshold  of  the  temple,  flowed  out  into  the  wil- 
derness, widening  and  deepening  into  a  majestic  stream,  and  nourish- 
ing all  along  its  banks,  trees,  whose  leaves  are  for  the  healing  of  the 
nations. 

Mr.  EbBRrooE  Smith,*  Principal  of  the  Free  Academy. 

Mr.  President :— My  official  relation  to  the  institution  which  we  this 
day  inaugurate,  may  seem  to  justify  and  perhaps  even  require  me  to 
give  some  brief  expression  of  thought  and  feeling  in  reference  to  it  on 
this  occasion.  But  in  attempting  this  I  labor  under  a  great  embarrass- 
ment—not that  I  have  noffiing  to  say,  but  that  I  have  ao  much  to  say- 
not  from  any  feeling  of  indifference  in  respect  to  the  occasion  which  has 
called  us  together,  but  from  a  conviction  that  to  do  any  thing  like  justice 
to  it,  far  transcends  my  humble  ability. 

The  circumstances  under  which  we  are  convened,  are  of  far  more 
than  ordinary  interest  Whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  fate  of  this 
institution,  whether  it  be  destined  to  a  career  of  prosperity  and  success, 
or  whether  it  be  destined  to  adversity  and  early  decay,  in  either  case, 
sir,  we  must  concede  this  day  to  be  one  of  signal  importance.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  "Norwich  Free  Academy"  will,  I  believe,  most  favorably 
affect  the  interests  of  education  in  this  state,  and  indeed  in  the  adjoining 
states.  Its  failure  will  be  no  less  operative  in  its  influence.  You  will 
pardon  me,  sir,  for  speaking  of  its/m7ure.  I  speak  of  this  not  as  an  event 
probable  but  as  an  event  possible — not  as  a  result  to  be  permitted,  and  yet 
as  one  which  must  be  duly  contemplated,  that  it  may  be  the  more  effectu- 
ally avoided.  We  place  ourselves  to-day,  sir,  in  a  kind  of  moral  Ther- 
mopylae. We  take  a  position  which  we  may  and  which  we  can  hold  with 
immortal  honor,  but  from  which  we  can  not  retire  without  something 
more  than  the  mortification  of  deieat  In  inviting  our  friends  and  the 
riends  of  education  from  distant  cities  and  from  other  states,  to  be  with  us 
on  this  occasion  of  joyful  and  yet  of  solemn  consecration,  we  make  them 
witnesses  of  the  sacred  covenant  which  we  this  day  make  for  the  higher 
and  better  education  of  the  youth  in  this  community.  In  invoking  the 
higher  sanctions  of  religion  by  the  lips  of  her  ministers,  we  not  only 
make  our  solemn  appecd  to  Heaven  lor  that  aid  without  which  we  can 
never  prosper,  but  we  express  our  deliberate  vows  that  we  will  be  true 

*  The  following  suggestions  were  not  delivered,  on  account  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  but 
haye  been  written  out  at  the  request  of  the  Editor. 
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to  the  hxAy  caoee  to  which  this  temple  has  been  reared.  The  act  of 
dedication  which  we  this  day  perform,  is  not  a  mere  formality  We 
have  not  been  summoned  here  to  an  unmeaning  and  heartless  cere- 
mony. 

The  establishment  of  an  endowed  school  upon  a  liberal  foundation  is 
one  of  the  most  significant  events  that  can  occur  in  the  history  of  the 
community  in  which  the  school  is  situated.  I  say  of  an  endowed  school ; 
but  I  do  not  know  that  I  ought  to  make  this  limitation  The  establish- 
ment of  any  school  which  answers  the  great  ends  for  which  schools 
exist,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  events  that  can  occur  in  the  progress 
of  society.  We  enter  to-day,  sir,  upon  no  untried  and  doubtful  experi- 
ment In  our  own  country,  and  more  especially  in  that  from  which  we 
are  proud  to  derive  our  origin,  the  establishment  of  endowed  schools 
has  worked  important  eras,  not  only  in  intellectual,  but  in  social  and 
even  in  political  history.  And  I  can  not  resist  the  temptation  which  this 
day  presents  to  the  mind,  as  we  stand  at  the  source  of  a  stream  which 
IS  to  flow  on  through  succeeding  generations,  and  affect  them  in  their 
highest  relations  and  dearest  interests,  to  trace  some  of  the  more  prom- 
inent features  of  its  future  course.  We  should  not  forget  that  the 
"Norwich  Free  Academy**  already  has  a  history.  It  has  a  local  histo- 
ry ;  and  more  than  this  it  has  a  genealogical  history.  Not  more  truly 
do  we  trace  our  lineage  to  our  Aoglo-Saxon  progenitors,  than  does  this 
Academy  derive  its  origin  from  the  same  h&irdy  and  exalted  source. 
From  the  character  of  its  ancestors  let  us  endeavor  to  conjecture  some- 
thing of  what  its  own  will  be.  Let  me  go  back  for  a  moment  to  a  period 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  prior  to  the  discovery  of  this  conti- 
nent, and  find  in  William  of  Wykeham,  who  founded  the  oldest  of  the 
Grammar  Schools  of  England,  a  worthy  representative  of  yourself,  sir, 
and  those  who  are  associated  with  you  in  this  enterprise  of  expensive 
and  disinterested  benevolence.  The  Grammar  School  of  Winchester 
was  founded  in  1373,  and  its  imposing  architecture  at  the  present  day 
stands  as  a  monument  of  the  liberality  and  artistic  skill  of  its  founder. 
And  this  is  the  school  which  has  given  to  England  and  to  the  civilized 
Ivor  Id  in  the  present  century,  one  ot*the  noblest  men  which  the  century 
has  produced.  In  the  succeeding  century,  the  example  of  Willicun  of 
Wykeham  was  imitated  by  Henry  VI.,  in  the  establishment  of  Eton 
school,  and  these  two  foundations  in  subsequent  reigns,  gave  rise  to 
those  numerous  charitable  foundations,  both  collegiate  and  academic, 
in  which  the  stern  Anglo-Saxon  character  was  nurtured  and  developed, 
and  which  became  the  foster  parents  of  the  great  Puritan  leaders,  the 
Miltons,  the  Cromwells,  the  Pyms,  and  the  Iretons.  And  is  it  rash, 
sir,  to  cherish  the  belief  that  from  this  foundation  may  go  forth  an  influ- 
ence not  unlike  that  which  has  gone  forth  from  Winchester  and  Eton — 
that  these  ample  halls  may  resound  with  the  voices  of  those  who  will 
give  nev7  direction  to  human  thought,  and  higher  energy  to  human  ac- 
tion? Could  William  of  Wykeham  have  foreseen  the  career  of  glory 
which  his  charity  would  run— the  heroes^  the  statesmen,  the  scholars- 
and  the  divines  who  have  been  reared  upon  his  foundation,  would  he 
not  have  felt  more  than  compensated  for  his  toil  and  his  sacrifice?  Or 
could  Henry  the  VI.  have  seen  in  a  kind  of  prophetic  vidoQ,  the  EhKlii- 
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0U8  names  that  throng  in  the  catalogue  of  Eton,  the  Boyles,  the  WaK^ 
poles,  the  Chathams,  the  Grays,  the  Porsons,  the  Grenv^illes,  the  Can- 
nings, and  the  Windhams,  would  he  not  have  felt  a  far  higher  satisfac* 
tion  than  in  anj,  or  all  of  his  royal  successors  ?  Yes,  might  he  not 
have  exclaimed,  in  the  language  of  that  great  poet  who  was  educated 
upon  his  foundation, 

"  visions  of  gloi7  spiM  my  flchiag  dg^t, 

Ye  anbom  agea  crowd  not  on  my  boqJ, 

No  more  our  long  lost  Arthur  we  bewail, 

AH  hall !  ye  genuine  kings,  Britennlft*8  issue  haJl !" 

And  may  not  you,  sir,  on  this  day  which  marks  the  successful  comple- 
tion of  the  first  period  of  the  history  of  this  institution,  in  the  erection  of 
which  you  have  engaged  with  all  the  wisdom  of  mature  age>  and  with 
all  the  devotion  and  ardor  of  early  manhood,  with  these  promising  re- 
cipients of  your  bounty  before  you,  who  begin  this  very  week  to  drink 
of  the  streams  which  your  benevolence  and  labors,  and  those  associated 
with  you,  have  caused  to  flow,  may  not  you  venture  to  look  down  the 
vista  of  coming  years,  and  see  springing  from  the  foundation  which  has 
here  been  laid,  with  profound  wisdom  and  princely  liberality,  a  long  race 
of  virtuous  men  arising  to  bless  your  memories,  and  to  honor  your 
bounty— may  not  you,  sir,  in  the  light  of  the  history  of  similar  institu- 
tions, behold  with  cheerful  confidence,  your  native  hills  and  streams 
thronging  with  those  who  will  **  unfold  new  properties  of  matter,  new 
forces  of  the  elements,  new  applications  of  the  mechanical  powers, 
which  may  change  the  condition  of  things  j"  yes,  and  with  those  too 
who  will  rule  in  the  realms  of  abstract  thought,  who  will  push  moral 
and  metaphysical  investigation  beyond  the  limits  to  which  it  has  been 
carried  by  Wayland,  will  take  up  Greek  culture  where  our  own  Wool- 
sey  shall  leave  it,  and  strike  hands  with  the  successors  of  our  Sillimans. 
our  Danas,  our  Websters  a^d  our  Barnards,  in  new  and  still  more 
brilliant  achievements  in  their  respective  fields  of  inquiry  ? 

But,  sir,  it  is  time  for  me  to  dissolve  these  bright  visions  of  the  fancy, 
glad  as  I  should  be  to  dwell  still  longer  upon  so  inviting  a  theme— to 
point  out  with  some  distinctness  the  points  of  resemblance  and  contrast 
between  our  own  institution  and  its  great  English  prototypes—to  placet 
aa  it  were,  side  by  side,  the  cloistered  halls  and  the  scholastic  studies, 
the  trivia  and  the  quadrivia  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries, 
and  the  far  more  genial  and  simple  structures  with  their  whole  ency* 
clopsedias  of  study  which  characterize  this  nineteenth  century ;  to  take 
Winchester  and  Eton,  or  Rugby  and  Harrow,  as  they  stand  to-day, 
(modified  it  is  true  in  some  features  by  Time,  that  greatest  of  reformr 
ers,)  with  the  hoary  vestments  of  four  or  five  centuries  upon  tliem, 

**  Bich  as  they  axe  in  nftmes  that  oan  not  die, 

And  youthAil  hearts  already  beating  high. 

To  emulate  tito  glories  won  of  yore ; 

That  days  to  come  may  stiU  the  past  oatrie, 

And  their  bright  rolls  be  lengthened  more  and  more, 

Of  statesmen,  bard  and  sage,  well  Tersed  in  noblest  Ion,** 

and  show  what  greater  elements  of  power  have  been  gathered  by  ad- 
vancing civilization  for  the  work  which  we  have  this  day  commenced. 
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ft  woqM  not  be  too  much  to  say  that  our  starting  point  is  far  in  advance 
of  that  which  they  have  now  reached— that  with  the  beet  elements  of 
their  eulture,  we  combine  others  of  perhaps  equal  power,  and  with  a 
freedom  in  our  charter  to  profit  by  all  the  improvements  and  discoveries 
that  may  be  made  in  the  great  science  of  education.  But  these  are 
thoogbtB  and  reveries  in  which  you,  sir,  may  properly  induIge~you 
may  give  yoareelTup  to  theoe  \i8ion8,  and  feel  that  they  are  ri«rhtlully 
youra.  For  me  there  is  a  view  less  &ncirul.  With  you,  sir,  this  is  a 
day  of  triumph.  You  can  look  back  to  the  day  when  with  some  anxiety, 
yet  without  grudging,  you  launched  this  enterprise,  with  the  generous 
subscription  of  S7.500,  and  feel  that  your  part  of  the  work  is  in  a  meas- 
ure completed.  You  can  review  the  seasons  of  perpl  ^xity  and  embar* 
rassment  and  delay  through  which  you  and  your  coadiutors  have 
passed,  and  feel  to-day,  by  the  blessing  of  Heaven,  that  you  have 
achieved  a  triumphant  success.  It  is  at  this  point  that  my  labor  begins. 
These  massive  walls,  these  spacious  apartments,  these  ample  and  de- 
Ughtful  acres,  this  noble  library,  this  beautiful  and  efficient  apparatus, 
you  commit  to  my  care  as  the  means  lor  performing  the  great  work  to 
which  you  have  called  me.  As  I  gird  on  my  profe^ional  panoply,  to 
enter  this  new  field  of  action,  permit  me  to  assure  you,  in  all  sincerity, 
how  deeply  I  feel  the  greatness  of  the  trust  w!uch  I  have  presumed  to 
accept  at  your  hands.  Should  I  be  able,  in  some  humble  degree,  to 
realiie  the  hopes  which  the  founders  of  this  school  have  cherished,  and 
or^ganise  and  instruct  a  school  which  shall  be  in  £«me  measure  in  har- 
roony  with  these  princely  accommodations,  I  sliall  feel  that  something 
has  been  done  towards  advancinic  the  interests  of  education  beyond  the 
hmits  of  this  immediate  community.  The  magnitude  of  the  work  is,  I 
confess,  at  times  almost  appalling.  And  yet  there  is  something  inviting 
in  the  very  greatness  of  the  work  which  I  see  before  me.  To  attempt 
the  solution  of  the  problem  which  you  have  committed  to  my  hands — to 
determine  whether  it  is  feasible  to  educate  human  beings  in  perfect 
harmooy  with  their  varied  and  exalted  powers— to  present  to  the  young 
and  plastic  mind,  the  nutriment  that  it  craves— to  surround  it  with  the 
influences  which  wiU  elevate  and  refine,  and  yet  not  enervate  nor  be- 
wilder it— to  cherish  every  noble  aspiration,  and  restrain  the  first  mo- 
tions of  unhallowed  ambitwn— to  stimulate  inquiry,  and  yet  not  encour- 
age a  restless  and  vague  curiosity— to  develop  the  mind  and  not  neglect 
the  health  of  the  body— to  strengthen  the  intellect,  and  still  purity  the 
heart — to  regard  constant^  the  interests  of  this  present  fleeting  lile, 
and  not  overlook  for  one  moment  the  future  and  eternal  life— to  guard, 
in  short,  with  the  strictest  care,  all  the  interests  of  the  rational  mind 
and  immortal  soiU,  and  endeavor  in  Grod's  strength  to  repair  the  ruins 
of  our  fidlen  nature,  and  produce  an  intelligent,  vigorous  and  virtuous 
manhood,  reflecting,  in  some  degree,  at  least,  the  glory  of  the  great 
Origioat— to  attempt  all  this,  and  as  far  as  possible  ascertain  the  condi- 
tions of  its  successfiil  aocomplishment,  combines  elements  not  of  solici- 
tude only,  but  of  hope  and  attraction  as  well. 

This  occasion  must  not  pass  without  a  brief  notice,  at  least,  of  those 
who  are  to  reap  the  benefits  of  this  beautUul  building,  and  its  ample 
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endowment  It  is  to  me,  sir,  a  matter  of  the  deepest  interest,  that  tkm 
day  brings  together  the  founders  of  this  academy  and  those  who  are  to 
share  immediately  in  its  advantages.  I  see  before  me  the  representa- 
tives of  two  generations — one  that  has  acted  the  greater  part  of  its 
share  in  the  great  drama  of  life,  the  other,  as  it  were,  bat  just  rehears- 
ing, preparatory  to  entering  upon  the  great  stage  of  action — ^the  one 
thoughtful  and  grave,  .with  lines  of  care  impressed  upon  brows  which 
have  buffeted  the  storms  of  two  and  threescore  years;  the  other  elastic 
and  joyous,  and  as  yet  inexperienced  in  the  real  warfare  of  life.  It  is  a 
rare  felicity,  my  young  friends,  which  you  this  day  enjoy,  of  meeting 
your  benefactors  face  to  face,  and  of  receiving  directly  i'rom  their  hands 
the  sacred  trust  which  you  are  to  transmit  as  well  as  enjoy.  Your 
position  is  one  of  responsibility,  as  well  as  of  privilege.  The  trust 
which  you  this  day  receive,  will  hardly  pass  from  your  hands  to  your 
successors,  in  the  same  condition  as  you  receive  it.  As  you  convey 
these  blessings  down  through  every  riping  race,  see  to  it  that  they  suffer 
no  diminution  in  your  hands.  Let  me  exhort  you  to  rise  to  a  full  appre- 
hension of  the  nature  of  the  position  which  you  now  occupy.  Look  upon 
these  ample  halls  that  are  thrown  open  to  you  to-day ;  behold  this  lovely 
landscape,  arrayed  as  it  were,  in  all  its  festal  drapery ;  these  groves 
that  have  put  on  their  autumnal  robes  of  gold  and  scarlet ;  the  heavens 
above  you  smiling  as  if  in  approbation  and  sympathy  with  this  scene  i 
behold  the  benelactors  who  bid  you  more  than  welcome ;  remember  the 
parents  who  have  brought  you  hither,  with  all  those  anxieties,  yearn- 
ings and  aspirations,  too  vast  for  words,  too  deep  for  tears,  which 
parents  alone  can  know ;  look  down  the  vale  of  coming  years  and  see 
the  shadowy  forms  of  future  generations,  who  are  waiting  to  occupy 
your  places,  rising  and  with  clasped  hands  imploring  you  to  be  true  to 
your  duty ;  survey  this  whole  field  of  noble  incentive,  and  as  you  take 
yuur  places  els  scholars  in  these  rooms,  let  your  fidelity  testify  that  you 
are  the  worthy  recipients  of  these  signal  advantages. 

Mr.  President,  permit  me  in  conclusion  to  congratulate  you  upon  the 
consummation  which  you  are  permitted  to  realize  this  day— that  you 
are  permitted  to  behold  the  completion  of  a  work  which  has  occupied 
so  large  a  portion  of  your  time  and  attention,  for  the  last  three  years. 
You  enjoy  a  happiness  this  day  which  seldom  falls  to  the  lot,  because 
it  so  seldom  coincides  with  the  desires  of  any  man.  In  the  serene  even- 
ing of  a  virtuous,  an  earnest  and  a  useful  life,  with  your  eye  un- 
dimmed,  and  your  natural  force  unabated,  regardless  of  the  clamor  of 
political  strife,  you  are  permitted  to  lay  the  foundations  of  an  intellect- 
ual empire  which  we  hope  will  live  and  flourish  when  all  the  rage  of 
party  and  faction  shall  have  ceased. 

"  The  good  began  by  yoa  shall  onward  flow, 

In  many  a  bnuiching  stream,  and  wider  grow ; 

The  seeds  th»t  in  these  ftw  and  fleeting  hoars, 

Toar  hands  ansparing  and  anwearied  sow, 

Shall  deck  your  gra^e  with  amanmthine  flowan, 

And  yield  yoa  fraits  diyine  in  heaTen's  immortal  bowoi.*' 
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BT  AS  ALABAUIJM, 


Much  has  been  said,  within  a  year  or  two  past,  in  regard  to  ^An 
American  Uhiversity,^^  Elaborate  and  able  addresses  ha?e  been  de- 
livered  at  college  and  society  anniversaries,  calling  attention  to  the 
subject,  and  presenting  such  views  as  were  calculated  to  awaken  in 
its  behalf  a  profound  and  general  interest  Yet,  for  reasons  which  it 
will  "not  be  difficult  to  point  out,  these  views  have  failed  to  reach  the 
ear  of  the  American  people.  Indeed,  they  seem  scarcely  to  have 
gone  beyond  the  circles  to  which  they  were  immediately  addressed. 
Two  or  three  of  the  most  palpable  causes  of  this  result,  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  mention. 

Sectional  politics  have  weaned  men,  in  a  great  measure,  from  the 
charm  of  the  American  political  ideal.  The  watchword  Union  no 
longer  rallies  them.  If  you  convince  an  assembly  of  men,  in  the 
North,  or  in  the  South,  of  the  importance  of  any  move,  to  the  true 
interests  of  the  American  Republic,  they  do  not  take  up  the  convic- 
tion, as  once  they  would  have  done,  and  carry  it  through  city,  town 
and  country.  It  drops  into  their  hearts  like  a  sadly  remembered 
tune,  in  which  they  have  neither  courage  nor  voice  to  join.  They 
have  lost  confidence  in  the  perpetuity  of  the  Republic  as  a  unit,  and 
they  feel  that  whatever  is  expended  upon  it,  as  such,  is  so  much  wasted. 
Another  cause  may  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  the  American  people 
can  not  easily  be  made  to  feel  the  need  of  an  American  University. 
You  may  convince  the  scholars  of  it,  but  to  convince  the  money- 
holders  and  the  voters  is  quite  another  conquest,  not  so  speedily 
achieved.  Upon  them,  the  true  University  idea  has  scarcely  ever 
dawned.  The  college  in  which  they,  or  their  sons,  or  their  neighbors' 
sons,  were  educated,  is,  in  their  estimation,  the  repository  of  all 
knowledge.  It  is  barely  possible  to  convince  them  that  such  institu- 
tions as  the  Virginia  University,  Yale  College,  and  Harvard  Univer- 
sity with  its  excellent  Lawrence  School,  though  unsurpassed  in  their 
kind,  are  limited  in  their  scope,  and  fall  far  short  of  filling  up  the 
measure  of  the  country^s  demands.  Our  patriotic  democrats  are  slow 
to  believe  that  England,  and  France,  and  Germany,  and  Italy,  and 
Russia,  furnish  better  facilities  than  America  can  boast,  for  the  thor- 
ough instruction  of  men  in  Science  and  the  Arts.  Point  them  to  the 
hundreds  of  young  men  that  annually  cross  the  Atlantic  in  search  of 
purer  springs  and  larger  streams  of  knowledge,  and  they  will  tell  you 
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that  "  Tls  distance  lends  enchantment."  They  will  quote  to  you  the 
opinion  of  some  **  great  man  ^^  in  their  neighborhood,  which  he  delir- 
ered  on  a  fourth  of  July  occasion,  or  in  an  electioneering  harangue, 
to  the  effect  that  "  no  country  could  boast  of  an  educated  people  so 
truly  as  the  United  States."  An  American  University  seems  to  them, 
therefore,  wholly  uncalled  for. 

A  third  cause,  and  which  is  almost  a  part  of  the  second,  is  that 
the  means  employed,  as  yet,  are  totally  inadequate  to  the  end  pro- 
posed. That  end  is  the  enlistment  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  the  enterprise  of  founding  a  great  National  University.  This  can 
only  be  accomplished  through  the  million.  A  people  is  to  be  en- 
lightened in  regard  to  a  thing  which  they  can  not  comprehend,  but 
which,  by  possibility,  they  may  be  made  to  apprehend  sufficiently  to 
lead  to  action.  What  grander  labor  ever  awaited  performance  ?  It 
is  to  be  done,  if  at  all,  through  the  instrumentality  of  American 
scholars.  They  are  fully  alive  to  its  importance,  but  they  contem- 
plate, with  aching  hearts,  the  difficulty  of  the  task. 

In  alluding  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  means  already  employed,  no 
disparagement  of  those  efforts  is  intended.  It  was  well  to  assemble 
scholars  from  different  sections  of  the  country  and  imbue  their  minds 
with  the  spirit  of  the  great  movement.  But  why  stop  here  ?  If 
this  much  was  worth  doing,  it  was  certainly  important  to  follow  it  up 
with  still  more  expansive  measures.  Do  we  deprecate  too  great 
haste  ?  Let  us  remember  that  persistent,  unremitting  and  multifarious 
effort,  so  far  from  vindicating  thoughtless  haste,  is  the  exponent  of 
the  wisest  patience. 

Here  then,  we  may  rehearse,  in  brief,  the  three  chief  reasons  why 
the  idea  of  An  American  University^  so  timely  and  beneficent  in  its 
conception,  and  so  respectably  enunciated  to  the  world,  seenos  to  hare 
fallen  immediately  into  oblivion. 

1.  A  want  of  confidence  in  the  permanency  of  the  Federal  Union. 

2.  A  lack  of  ability  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  discern  the  need 
of  such  an  institution. 

8.  The  inadequacy  of  the  means  hitherto  employed  in  its  promotion. 

A  few  words  more  upon  each  of  these  points  may  not  be  amiss. 

The  want  of  faith  in  the  stability  of  our  Republic  is  not  universal. 
There  are  many  who  think  they  see,  in  the  successive  triumphs  of 
conservatism  over  blind  zeal,  the  evidence  of  growing  strength  in  the 
foundations  of  the  government.  But  a  fact  still  more  encouraging  is, 
that  there  is  nowhere  a  complete  destitution  of  confidence.  The 
gloomiest  croakers,  North  or  South,  are  not  without  misgivings  as  to 
the  fulfillment  of  their  sad  prophecies.  Extremists  on  both  sides  feel 
that  possibly  the  country  may  outride  the  storms  that  conflicting  in- 
terests and  conflicting  opinions  have  brought  upon  it.    But,  that  the 
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gttMral  oonfideDoe  has  been  Bhaken,  there  is  no  qaestfon.  This  fiMt, 
though  it  may  operate  against  the  establishment  of  a  National  Uni- 
versitj,  is  really-  a  very  good  reason  in  its  faror.  To  regulate  our 
action  with  reference  to  dissolution,  would  certainly  be  very  unwise, 
unless  we  desire  to  precipitate  the  event  On  the  other  hand,  it 
would  greatly  augment  the  cohesive  power  of  the  Union,  to  eng^age 
in  a  vast  and  weighty  enterprise,  in  which  all  the  States  should 
equally  interest  themselves,  and  the  success  of  which  should  depend 
upon  the  permanency  of  the  confederation. 

It  has  been  a  common  remark  among  statesmen,  in  these  troublous 
times,  that  ^a  war  with  a  foreign  power  would  greatly  tend  to 
strengthen  the  Union.**  So  it  would ;  but  no  one  thinks  of  incurring 
the  disgrace  of  courting  a  difficulty  for  this  purpose.  The  double 
price  of  injustice  and  the  inevitable  calamities  of  war,  is  too  great  to 
be  paid  for  any  good.  But  a  peaceful  project,  looking  impartially  to 
the  general  welfare,  and  enlisting  the  sympathy  of  all  sections,  would, 
without  the  concomitant  evil,  bring  the  same  inestimable  good.  It 
is  no  part  of  our  purpose  at  this  time  to  show  that  the  establishment 
of  an  American  University  would  be  an  enterprise  of  sufficient  mag- 
nitude and  merit  to  avert  the  political  disasters  which  threaten  us ; 
but  there  can  not  be  a  reasonable  doubt  that  it  would  prove  an  im- 
mense conservative  power. 

In  regard  to  the  second  difficulty — the  inabilit^of  the  people  to 
discern  the  need  of  such  an  institution — ^it  is  only  necessary  to  our 
purpose  to  make  the  single  remark,  that  the  masses  of  the  people  are 
often  convinced  of  the  beneficence  of  measures,  which  they  can  not, 
by  any  means,  comprehend.  This  brings  the  proposition  under  dis- 
cussion, within  the  range  of  possibilities,  where  it  meets  with  the  third 
difficulty  mentioned — the  inadequacy  of  the  means  thus  &r  brought 
under  tribute. 

Learned  Professors  are  not  in  the  habit  of  addressing  (A«  miilumj 
in  advocacy  of  the  projects  which  they  set  on  foot.  Grenerally  they 
have  to  deal  with  subjects  that  only  concern  their  profession — such 
as  the  internal  policy  of  schools — the  excellencies  or  defects  of  dif- 
ferent systems  of  discipline  or  of  instruction — ^the  merits  or  demerits 
of  books — and  various  other  topics  equally  removed  from  the  field 
of  popular  interest  It  is  their  habit,  accordingly,  to  confine  them- 
selves, in  the  advancement  of  their  opinions,  to  Educational  Conven- 
tions, Meetings  of  Associations,  Anniversaries  of  Literary  Institutions, 
and  the  like.  If  ihey  write,  it  is  for  Journals  that  are  read  by  hardly 
any  one  but  scholars.  In  popular  assemblies  they  are  seldom  seen ; 
and,  when  seen,  generally  silent  With  the  newspaper — ^the  great 
lever  of  civilisation — ^they  have  little  to  do,  and  often  but  little  sym* 
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pathy.  It  is  manifest,  then,  that  if  thej  are  to  institute,  and  conduct 
to  successful  issues,  a  vast  euterpiise,  involving  the  persuasion  of  the 
whole  American  people,  under  circumstances  peculiarly  unfavorable, 
they  must  consent  to  transcend  the  scholarly  limits.  They  must 
bring  into  requisition  the  most  difiusive  and  popular  instrumentali- 
ties— must  speak  through  broad  channels  that  lead  to  the  nation's  heart 

The  more  effectually  to  accomplish  this,  suppose  a  convention  of 
scholars  were  to  be  called,  for  the  definite  purpose  of  considering  this 
one  subject — the  call  numerously  signed  by  distinguished  gentlemen 
of  every  State.  And,  still  further,  suppose  that  this  convention,  upon 
assembling,  were  to  appoint  an  efficient  committee  in  each  State, 
whose  business  should  be  to  communicate  with  the  leading  men  in 
regard  to  the  University  enterprise,  and  to  talk  with  the  people 
through  their  own  press.  Is  it  not  evident  that,  in  this  way,  a  power 
would  be  engaged,  prodigious  and  direct,  which,  in  so  noble  a  cause, 
would  be  almost  irresistible  ? 

We  are  in  pressing  need  of  an  American  University :  we  can  have 
one,  if  we  will :  let  us  use  the  requisite  means.  We  have  excellent 
colleges — let  them  be  sustained.  We  have  excellent  State  Universi- 
ties, (so  called) — let  the  States  rally  to  their  support.  But  the  more 
these  are  multiplied  and  patronized,  the  louder  and  more  urgent  is 
the  demand  for  a  National  Univensity, 

In  order  to  be  National  it  should  be  located  upon  common  ground. 
Under  existing  circumstances  it  would  be  wholly  impracticable  in  New 
York,  or  Alabama,  or  anywhere,  outside  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  Smithsonian  Institute,  and  the  National  Observatory,  form  a 
worthy  nucleus.  If  each  State  would  appropriate  two  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  toward  an  endowment,  a  fund  would  thus  be  created,  of 
more  than  six  millions,  upon  the  strength  of  which  a  very  respectable 
beginning  could  be  made.  Its  permanent  nationality  would  seem  to 
require,  that  each  State  be  equally  represented,  both  in  the  fund  and 
bthe  management. 

These  last  remarks  are  designed  merely  as  hints  to  our  Northern 
brethren — "  straws,  to  show  them  which  way  the  wind  blows."  And 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  add,  that  a  Great  Southern  University  is  al- 
ready spoken  of;  the  establishment  of  which  would  defeat  forever 
the  project  herein  considered.  It  would  doubtless  be  follow^ed  (if  not 
preceded)  by  a  Great  Northern  University — and  then  a  Great  West- 
em  University.  These  would  be  three  grand  centres  of  attraction 
and  influence,  tending  rather  to  destroy  than  cement  the  Union.  To 
avert  such  a  consequence,  let  the  plan  of  an  American  University  be 
matured  without  unnecessary  delay.  Sectional  enterprises  can  not 
long  be  held  in  abeyance.     Shall  we  hear  a  response  from  the  North  ( 
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[Ik  answer  to  inquiries  respecting  the  organization  of  the  State  Nor^ 
mal  School,  for  the  training  of  teachers  for  the  Common  Schools  of  Ken- 
tucky, as  one  of  the  Schools  or  Departments  of  the  Transylvania  Univer^ 
sity,  we  haye  received  from  Rev.  Lewis  W.  Qreen,  D.  D.,  an  address  de- 
livered by  him  on  the  occasion  of  his  inauguration  as  President  of  the 
University  and  Normal  School,  on  the  18th  of  November,  1856.  From 
this  address,  and  the  statement  appended,  we  give  the  following  exposi- 
tion of  the  nature  and  organization  of  the  Nonnal  School,  and  its  relation 
to  the  University. — ^EnrroR.] 

By  an  Act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Kentucky,  in  1855-^6,  the  sum 
of  $12,000  was  appropriated  annually  to  establish  '*a  school  for  teach- 
ers*' in  connection  with  the  University  at  Lexington,  and  for  this  purpose 
an  Act  was  passed  to  reorganize  the  Transylvania  University. 

'^  Morrison  Collbgb**  was,  formerly,  the  name  of  the  Literary  Depart- 
ment of  an  institution,  to  which  were  attached  two  professional  schools — 
Law  and  Medical — all  included  under  the  general  charter  and  title  of 
Transylvania  University. 

The  buildings,  grounds,  endowments,  and  other  properties  of  Morrison 
College,  have  been  transferred  to  a  Board  of  Trustees,  appointed  by  the 
Legislature,  and  consisting  of  the  Qovemor  and  other  principal  officers 
of  State,  together  with  the  members  of  the  former  Board,  in  conformity 
with  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  reorganize  Transylvania  University,  and 
establish  a  School  for  Teachers."  The  design  of  this  act,  as  distinctly 
given  in  the  preamble  to  the  bill,  is  to  secure  **  the  successful  execution 
of  a  plan  combining  every  advantage  of  a  Normal  School  with  those 
which  can  be  derived  from  general  University  instruction.**  In  accord- 
ance with  the  purpose  and  the  requirements  of  this  act,  the  Institution 
has  been  reorganized,  so  as  to  include  five  distinct  schools,  embracing, — 

Ist  The  School  of  Moral  Science,  including  all  the  branches  usually 
embraced  in  that  department, — intellectual,  moral,  and  social. 

2d.  The  School  of  Physical  Science,  with  a  like  extent  of  meaning,  in- 
cluding chemistry,  natural  philosophy,  astronomy,  and  other  cognate 
sciences. 

8d.  The  School  of  Mathematics,  which  sufficiently  defines  itself 

4th.  The  School  of  Ancient  Languages,  including  the  Qreek  and  Latin 
languages,  and  literature. 

5th.  The  School  for  Teachers,  including  the  theory  and  practice,  the 
science,  and  the  art  of  teaching. 

The  relation  of  the  School  to  the  University  is  precisely  the  same,  in 
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all  respects,  as  that  of  any  other  department  of  the  General  Institution ; 
being  not  merely  attached  to  it,  but  incorporated  with  it,  as  one  of  its 
component  and  essential  parts,  yet  retaining  its  own  disttnctire  character, 
and  having,  Hke  other  departments,  its  own  distinct  Professors,  as  '*  a 
Normal  School^  , 

The  instruction  in  the  primary,  and  most  essential  branches  of  this 
department,  together  with  the  classification  of  the  pupils,  and  all  the  mi- 
nuter details  of  interior  organization,  are  confided  to  two  Professors,  with 
the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  President,  while  the  general  government 
and  administration  of  discipline  rest  ultimately  with  the  Faculty  of  the 
University  and  the  Board. 

In  addition  to  the  two  Professors  exclusively  devoted  to  this  depart- 
ment, the  President,  as  Professor  of  Moral  Science,  in  the  University,  and 
the  Professor  of  Physical  Science,  give  special  instruction  to  the  Normal 
students,  adapted  to  their  wants,  and  prepared  for  their  exclusive  benefit 
Thus  the  State  pupils  are  not  merged  in  the  general  mass  of  the  College 
classes,  yet  enjoy  all  the  advantages  which  may  be  derived  fix>m  the  ac- 
quirements and  the  experience  of  the  Professors  in  the  University,  the 
superior  apparatus,  &c. 

It  is  the  fixed  purpose  of  the  Faculty  and  the  Board  that  the  funds  of 
the  State  shall  not  be  perverted  firom  their  primary  and  specific  object, 
which  is  to  train  up  teachers  for  the  country.  Therefore,  the  Normal 
School  being  carefully  organized,  with  special  reference  to  that  object, 
each  State  pupil  is  considered,  by  the  very  fact  of  his  accepting  the  ap- 
pointment, a  member  of  that  school,  and  pledged  to  master  the  studies 
in  that  department ;  nor  can  any  be  allowed  to  neglect^  much  less  wholly 
to  omit  these  primary  studies,  for  any  personal  advantage,  real  or  imagi- 
nary, to  be  derived  from  the  higher  studies  of  the  college  proper.  Yet, 
should  any  pupil  possess,  (as  many  do,)  such  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  studies  of  the  Normal  School,  or  such  aptness,  and  industry,  that  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Faculty,  he  may  profitably  devote  a  portion  of  his 
time  to  the  higher,  studies,  then,  the  whole  University  is  open  for  his  ben- 
efit, and  every  facility  is  afforded  for  his  wider  improvement ;  it  being 
our  distinct  purpose  to  insure  accuracy  in  the  lower  branches,  yet  afford 
every  opportunity  and  stimulus  for  progress  in  the  higher. 

This  opportunity  for  higher  culture,  so  eagerly  siezed,  and  so  well  im- 
proved already  by  a  portion  of  our  pupils,  makes  not  only  an  abler  man, 
but  a  superior  teacher ;  and  in  all  the  more  gifted  minds,  will  assuredly 
stimulate  to  larger  acquirements  in  after  life ;  thus  multiplying  the  num- 
ber of  thoroughly  educated  men,  and  accomplishing  collaterally  another 
of  the  great  purposes  of  the  Legislature,  to  raise  up  men  for  the  State,  as 
well  as  instructors  for  our  schools. 

Should  any  wish  to  return  and  complete  their  studies  here,  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  University  are  gratuitously  offered. 

These  advantages  to  the  Normal  School,  derived  fi*om  its  connection 
with  the  University,  are  attended  by  correspondent  advantages  to  other 
departments  of  the  general  institution,  which  are  well  worthy  of  serious 
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ooDsideration,  and  render  the  Uniyersitj  a  place  peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  education  of  youth. 

Fint  The  infusion  of  so  large  an  element  favorable  to  study,  morality, 
and  good  order.  So  many  full  grown  men,  sober,  discreet,  studious,  de- 
c<Mriou8  in  all  their  demeanor.  This  influence  is  powerfully  felt  in  eyery 
department)  and  combined  with  other  causes,  has  given  a  most  healthful 
impulse  to  our  enterprise  in  its  very  commencement 

Second,  The  greatest  defect  in  all  our  institutions  is  the  want  of  accu- 
rate and  thorough  scholarship,  and  mental  discipline.  This  arises,  not  so 
much  from  any  defect,  either  of  ability  or  fidelity  on  the  part  of  the  pro- 
fessors, as  from  a  difSculty  which  lies  at  the  very  foundation  of  our  sys- 
tem, and  is  absolutely  insuperable  by  human  ingenuity  or  patience,  viz.: 
The  total  want  of  accurate  instruction  and  thorough  discipline  in  the 
eariy  stages  of  education.  This  is  an  absolutely  unmanageable  evil. 
It  meets,  and  thwarts,  and  ba£Qes,  and  disheartens,  at  every  point  and 
in  every  department,  the  most  enthusiastic,  energetic,  and  conscientious 
instructor.  It  is  &8t  reducing  us  to  be  a  nation  of  superficial  sciolists 
and  empty  drivelers.  It  is  a  crack  in  the  foundation  which  runs  through 
the  whole  superstructure,  mounts  to  the  dome  and  endangers  all.  We 
may  plaster  it  over  ingeniously  and  skillfully,  but  the  weakness  remains. 
Worse  still,  and  worst  of  all,  the  very  attempt  to  hide  the  defect,  recoils 
upon  our  moral  nature,  strikes  in  upon  the  inner  man,  and  thowy  pre- 
tenae  hecamea  inecitahU  moral  turpitude.  Now  the  only  remedy  is  a  re- 
form in  the  lower  departments  of  instruction.  This  can  be  efiected  by 
the  Normal  School  only ;  by  the  stricter  methods,  and  the  more  accurate 
acquirements  which  it  is  enabled  to  enforce ;  thence  it  may  be  extended 
to  the  common  school  and  the  academy ;  and  returning  to  the  University 
in  the  person  of  pupils  ibrmerly  trained  in  the  Normal  School,  may  con- 
stitute, in  every  dam,  a  neudus  of  trained,  and  disciplined  minds  around 
which  others  may  gather,  as  examples  of  thorough  and  successful  cul- 
ture. The  great  design  of  education  is  not  merely  to  communicate 
knowledge^  but  to  discipline  the  fiusulties ;  to  render  the  mind,  not  pas* 
Sively  recipient,  but  reproductive.  For  this  purpose,  the  method  adopted 
in  every  well  directed  Normal  School,  is  not  merely  the  best,  but  the  only 
possible,  or  conceivable  method.  Require  ths  inatant  reproduction; 
never  allow  the  pupil  to  consider  a  subject  mastered,  until  all  the  &cts, 
principles,  trains  of  reasoning,  the  whole  process  of  investigation,  can  be 
distinctly  stated  in  language  satisfactory  to  himself,  and  intelligible  to 
others.  This  habit  formed  in  the  Normal  School,  and  transferred  to 
every  department  of  the  University,  would,  of  itself^  suffice  to  revolution- 
ize our  system  of  education,  and  raiae  up  a  new  race  qf  thinhera,  and  men, 

[There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  influence  for  good,  which  the  in- 
corporation of  a  Profesfflonal  School  for  Teachers  into  Universities,  will 
exert  on  the  cause  of  popular  education  in  Kentucky,  through  the  higher 
order  of  common  schools,  and  when  combined  with  Teachers'  Institutes, 
a  State  Teachers*  Association,  active  county  superintendents,  and  a  Nor- 
mal School  for  Female  Teachers,  on  the  ordinary  common  schools.— Ed.] 
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STATS  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  OF  NEW  JSRSST. 


The  State  Normal  School  of  New  Jerset,  at  Trenton,  was  established 
in  1855,  by  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  appropriating  the  sum  of  ($10,000,)  ten 
thousand  dollars  annually  for  its  current  expenses,  leaving  it  to  the  town,  where 
the  school  should  be  located,  to  provide  suitable  building  and  outfit,  in<consider- 
ation  of  the  advantages  of  having  such  a  school  in  its  midst.  These  were 
promptly  offered  by  several  towns,  and  were  finally  provided  by  an  association 
of  the  citizens  of  Trenton  at  a  cost  of  $25,000. 

Tlie  Nonnal  School  was  opened  in  October,  1865,  under  the  auspices  of  ProC 
William  F.  Phelps,  who  brought  to  his  duties,  large  and  successful  experience 
aa  a  teacher,  especially  in  connection  wiUi  the  State  Normal  School  at  Albany 
and  a  profound  study  of  the  special  requirements  of  such  an  institution.  We 
shall  defer  ftirther  notice  of  this  school  to  a  subsequent  number,  in  which  we 
propose  to  give  an  account  of  all  tlie  State  and  City  Normal  Schools  and  other 
agencies  for  the  professional  training  of  teachers,  in  the  United  States  and  Brit- 
ish Provinces.  And  in  the  mean  time  wo  present  to  our  readers  the  following 
plans  of  the  building  erected  for  its  accommodation,  as  combining  in  a  highly 
successful  manner  all  the  essential  requirements  of  an  institution  designed  for  a 
Normal  School,  composed  of  pupil-teachers  of  botli  sexes,  and  for  Schools  of 
Practice  and  Illustration,  made  up  of  boys  and  girls,  distributed  into  several 
classes,  or  schools,  according  to  age  and  attainments.  It  will  afford  useful  hints 
for  the  construction  and  arrangement  of  houses  for  graded  schools.  Tlie  mar- 
ginal references  and  notes  render  any  extended  description  uimecessary.  The 
following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  excellencies  of  this  structure. 

"  1.  Symmetry  of  form,  location,  arrangement,  and  dimensions.  On  the  first 
floor,  every  room  has  its  counterpart  in  all  these  respects ;  and  the  same  prin- 
ciple was  carried  out  in  each  of  the  three  stories,  so  far  as  the  naturo  of  the 
case  would  admit  It  was  necessary  to  provide  for  each  sex  separately,  except 
when  under  the  direct  supervision  of  an  oflicer  of  the  school.  This  object,  it 
will  be  seen,  has  been  fully  attained,  without  departing  in  any  case,  from  the 
fiindamental  ideas  of  simplicity  and  unity. 

*^  3.  Every  apartment  is  in  its  proper  place.  Its  location,  form,  and  dimensions 
were  determined  by  the  particular  uses  to  which  it  was  to  be  applied.  For  ex- 
ample :  the  four  clothes  and  wash  rooms  are  on  the  first  floor,  immediately  ad- 
joining the  respective  entrances  of  the  four  classes  of  pupils  to  be  accommoda- 
ted thereby.  The  rooms  lor  the  Model  Scliool  are  also  on  the  first  floor,  to  avoid 
the  disorder  and  inconvenience  attendant  upon  the  ascent  and  descent  of  flights 
of  staira  by  laiige  numbers  of  children.  The  class  or  recitation  rooms  of  tlie 
Normal  School  are  systematically  arranged  and  apportioned  among  the  three 
several  stories  of  the  buUding,  in  order  to  avoid  crowds,  and  tlic  inconvenience 
of  frequently  concentrating  a  large  number  of  persons  m  tlio  same  story.  The 
assembly  room  is  on  the  second  or  middle  floor ;  and  thus  no  class  is  required 
to  ascend  or  descend  more  than  one  flight  of  stairs.  Tlie  reception  room  and 
library  are  on  the  same  floor,  near  at  hand,  and  easy  of  access,  while  the  reci- 
tation rooms  of  the  Principal  and  Vice  Principal  are  immediately  adjacent  to, 
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and  separated  from  the  afisembly  room^  by  a  glass  partition.  The  lecture  roozn, 
corresponding  in  form  and  size  to  the  assembly  room,  is  in  the  third  story,  di- 
rectly over  the  latter,  because  less  used,  and  when  used,  it  requires  to  be  well 
ventilated,  and  well  removed  from  the  annoyances  of  the  street. 

"  3.  The  various  class,  lecture,  and  other  rooms,  axe  large,  airy,  well-lighted, 
and  in  every  respect  commodious,  and  well  provided  with  the  most  approved 
black-boards  or  slates. 

'^  4.  The  means  of  ingress  and  egress  are  ample ;  there  being  four  entrances  for 
the  pupils,  beddes  one  for  visitors,  and  four  flights  of  stairs  corresponding  thereto, 
each  separate  from  and  independent  of  the  others,  leading  to  every  story  of  the 
building.  There  are  also  four  doors  from  the  two  principal  rooms,  connecting 
directly  with  these  stairways.  By  means  of  this  arrangement,  the  largest  audi- 
ence which  these  rooms  could  contain,  may,  if  needful,  be  safely  discharged  in 
from  three  to  four  minutes ;  also  the  general  movements  of  the  school,  such  as 
the  passage  to  and  from  recitations  and  lectures,  the  assemblage  and  dismissal 
of  the  pupils,  &c.,  can  be  efifected  with  ease,  promptitude,  order,  and  preciaon. 

*'  6.  The  apartments  are  well  heated  and  well  ventilated.  The  furnaces,  four 
in  number,  and  of  the  first  class,  are  located  at  the  ends  and  sides  of  the  main 
building,  thus  securing  an  equable  distribution  of  heat  to  every  part.  In  gen- 
eral, the  ventiducts  pass  upward  from  each  apartment,  opposite  the  hot-air 
flues,  and  all  of  them  terminate  in  an  air-chamber  in  the  attic.  This  air-chamber 
is,  when  necessary,  to  be  supplied  with  heat  firom  a  small  fiimace  for  that  pur- 
pose in  the  basement,  by  a  single  flue.  The  contained  air  is  thus  rarefied,  pas- 
sing upward  and  outward  through  the  ventilator  in  the  roof  A  partial  vacuum 
is  thus  formed  in  the  air-chamber,  and  a  current  is  at  once  established  from  each 
apartment  through  the  ventiducts  to  it,  insuring  an  effective  ventilation,  and  a 
full  supply  of  pure  and  healthy  atmosphere  for  respiration. 

"  6.  Each  story  is  supplied  with  an  abundance  of  water  in  both  firont  and  rear, 
either  for  purposes  of  cleanliness,  or  for  the  extinguishment  of  fires,  should  any 
occur.  The  halls  and  stairways,  the  library  and  trustees'  or  reception  room,  the 
laboratory  and  lecture  rooms,  are  all  furnished  with  gas,  which  renders  them 
eligible  for  evening  use,  should  such  be  required. 

"  t.  For  the  uses  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied,  the  building  is  of  unsurpassed 
strength  and  durability.  In  short,  it  is  believed  that  in  all  its  appointments, 
this  building  leaves  little  to  be  desired  in  respect  to  simplicity,  convenience,  and 
adaptation  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  designed." 

FARNTTX  PREPARATORY    SCHOOL. 

Among  the  liberal  offers  made  by  individuals  and  associations,  to  induce  the 
Trustees  of  the  State  Normal  School  to  locate  the  Institution  in  their  respective 
towns,  was  one  by  Mr.  Paul  Famum  of  Beverly.  He  offered  to  place  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Board,  for  the  use  of  the  School,  for  a  period  of  five  years,  a 
brick  edifice  of  ample  dimensions,  to  be  built  and  furnished  upon  the  most  ap- 
proved plan,  and  also  an  elegant  and  commodious  dwelling  house,  free  of  rent, 
for  the  use  of  the  Principal.  The  cost  of  the  two  buildings  was  to  be  about 
$20,000.  This  offer  was  declined  on  account  of  the  superior  claims  of  Trenton, 
as  the  capital  of  the  State,  where  the  operations  of  the  Normal  School,  with  its 
improved  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline,  would  be  under  the  constant  no- 
tice of  the  Legislature, — but  it  has  been  accepted  for  a  State  Preparatory  Normal 
School,  of  which  we  will  give  an  account  in  an  early  number. 
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BALTIMORE  PUBUC  LIBRARY.  LECTURES,  AND  GALLERY  OF  FINE  ART& 

We  copy  the  following  article  from  the  National  Intelligencer.  The  letter 
of  Mr.  Peabody  needs  no  ftirther  introduction,  or  this  act  of  munificent  liberality 
any  words  of  commendation. 

MUKmCENT  DONATION  BY  GEORGE  FEABODT. 

By  the  subjoined  letter  our  readers  will  be  apprised  of  an  act  no  less  munifi- 
cent in  its  design  than  graceful  in  the  simple  and  unostentatious  manner  of  its 
execution.  Mr.  Peabodt,  already  illustrious  for  the  elegant  hospitality  with 
wliich  he  delights  to  honor  his  countrymen  when  abroad,  seems  to  have  returned 
to  our  midst  only  to  give  new  and  more  enduring  expression  to  the  promptings 
of  that  liberal  heart  which,  in  the  language  of  the  Holy  Book,  deviseth  liberal 
things.  Such  a  benefaction  as  that  we  are  now  called  to  record,  sheds  a  lustre 
not  only  on  the  name  of  the  donor,  but  also  on  that  common  humanity  which  it 
adorns.  Reviving  as  it  does  the  best  recollections  which  have  given  to  the 
name  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici  its  truest  and  most  imperishable  lame,  this  noble 
beneficence,  we  can  not  doubt,  will  remain,  like  his,  a  blessing  to  untold  gene* 
rations,  and  deserve  to  be  cited  as  one  of  those  acts  which  always  mark  and 
illustrate  the  age  in  which  they  appear. 

Baltimore,  Februabt  12,  1857. 

Gentlemen  :  In  pursuance  of  a  purpose  long  entertained  by  me,  and  which 
I  communicated  to  some  of  you  more  than  two  years  ago,  I  have  determined, 
without  further  delay,  to  establish  and  endow  an  Institute  in  this  city,  which  I 
hope  may  become  useful  toward  the  improvement  of  the  moral  and  Intellectual 
culture  of  the  inhabitants  of  Baltimore,  and  collaterally  to  those  of  the  State, 
and  also  toward  the  enlargement  and  diffusion  of  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts. 

My  wishes  in  regard  to  the  scope  and  character  of  this  Institute  are  known  to 
some  of  you  through  a  personal  communication  of  my  purpose.  In  the  sequel 
of  that  letter  I  shall  further  advert  to  this  subject 

In  presenting  to  you  the  object  I  propose,  I  wish  you  to  understand  that  the 
details  proper  to  its  organization  and  government  and  its  future  control  and 
conduct,  I  submit  to  your  judgment  and  discretion ;  and  the  perpetuity  of  tliat 
control  I  confide  to  you  and  your  successors,  to  be  appointed  in  tlie  manner 
proscribed  in  this  letter. 

I  request  you  to  accept  this  trust  as  my  friends,  amongst  whom  I  hope  there 
will  ever  be  found  the  utmost  hannony  and  concert  of  action  in  all  that  relates 
to  the  achievement  of  the  good  wliich  it  is  my  aim  to  secure  to  the  city. 

You  and  your  successors  will  constitute  forever  a  board  of  trustees,  twenty- 
five  in  number,  to  be  maintained  in  perpetual  succession,  for  the  accomplish- 
ment, preservation,  and  supervision  of  tlie  purposes  for  which  the  institute  is  to 
be  established.  To  you  and  your  successors,  therefore,  I  hereby  give  full  and 
exclusive  power  to  do  whatsoever  you  may  deem  most  advisable  for  the  foun- 
dation, organization,  and  management  of  the  proposed  Institute,  and  to  that  end 
I  give  to  you,  and  will  place  at  your  disposal,  to  be  paid  to  you  as  you  may  re- 
quire, for  the  present,  three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  to  be  expended  by  you  in 
such  manner  as  you  may  determine  to  be  most  conducive  to  the  effective  and 
early  establishment  and  future  maintenance  and  support  of  such  an  Institute  as 
you  may  deem  best  adapted  to  fulfill  my  intentions  as  expressed  in  this  letter. 

In  the  general  scheme  and  organization  of  the  Institute  I  wish  to  provide — 

First  For  an  extensive  library,  to  be  well  furnished  in  every  department  of 
knowledge  and  of  the  most  approved  literature,  which  is  to  be  maintained  for 
the  free  use  of  all  persons  who  may  desire  to  consult  it,  and  be  supplied  with 
every  proper  convenience  for  daily  reference  and  study,  within  appointed  hours 
of  the  week  days  of  every  year.  It  should  consist  of  the  best  works  on  every 
subject  embraced  within  the  scope  of  its  plan,  and  as  completely  adapted  as  the 
means  at  your  command  may  allow  to  satisfy  the  researches  of  students  who 
may  be  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  not  ordinarily  attainable  in  the 
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private  libraries  of  the  country.  It  should  be  guarded  and  preserved  fix)ni 
abuse,  and  rendered  efficient  for  the  purposes  I,  contemplate  in  its  establishment, 
by  such  regulations  as  the  judgment  and  experience  of  the  trustees  may  adopt 
or  approve.  I  recommend,  in  reference  to  such  regulations,  that  it  shall  not  be 
constructed  upon  the  plan  of  a  circulating  Ubrary ;  and  that  the  books  shall  not 
be  allowed  to  be  taken  out  of  the  buildii^,  except  in  very  special  cases,  and  in 
accordance  with  rules  adapted  to  them  as  exceptional  privileges. 

Second,  I  desire  that  ample  provision  and  accommodation  be  made  for  the 
regular  periodical  delivery,  at  the  proper  season  in  each  year,  of  lectures  by  the 
most  capable  and  accomplished  scholium  and  men  of  science  within  the  power  of 
the  trustees  to  procure.  These  lectures  should  be  directed  to  instruction  in 
science,  art,  and  literaturei  They  should  be  established  with  such  regulations 
as,  in  the  judgment  of  the  trustees,  shall  be  most  effectual  to  secure  the  benefits 
expected  from  them;  and  should,  under  proper  and  necessary  restrictions 
adapted  to  preserve  good  order  and  guard  against  abuse,  be  open  to  the  resort  of 
the  respectable  inhabitants  of  both  sexes  of  the  city  and  State :  such  prices  of  ad- 
mission being  required  as  may  serve  to  defray  a  portion  of  the  necessary  expense 
of  maintaining  the  lectures  without  impairing  their  usefulness  to  the  community. 
In  connection  with  this  provision,  I  desire  that  the  trustees,  in  order  to  en- 
courage and  reward  merit,  should  adopt  a  regulation  by  which  a  number  of  the 
g^duates  of  the  public  high  schools  of  the  city,  not  exceeding  fiity  of  each  sex, 
in  each  year,  who  shall  have  obtained  by  their  proficiency  in  their  studies  and 
good  behavior,  certificates  of  merit  from  the  commissioners  or  superintending 
authorities  of  the  schools  to  which  they  may  be  attached,  may,  by  virtue  oi 
such  certificates,  be  entitled,  as  an  honorary  mark  of  distinction,  to  free  admis- 
sion to  the  lectures  for  one  term  or  season  after  obtaining  the  certificates. 

I  also  desire  that,  for  the  same  purpose  of  encouraging  merit,  the  trustees 
shall  make  suitable  provisions  for  an  annual  grant  of  twelve  hundred  dollars,  of 
which  five  hundred  shall  be  distributed  every  year  in  money  prizes,  graduated 
according  to  merit,  of  sums  not  less  than  fifty  dollars  nor  more  than  one  hundred 
for  each  prize,  to  be  given  to  such  graduates  of  the  public  male  high  schools 
now  existing,  or  which  may  hereafter  be  established,  as  shall  in  each  year,  upon 
examination  and  certificate  of  the  school  commissioners,  or  other  persons  having 
the  chief  superintendence  of  the  same,  be  adjudged  most  worthy,  from  their 
fidelity  to  t^eir  studies,  their  attainments,  their  moral  deportment,  and  their 
personal  habits  of  cleanliness  and  propriety  of  manners ;  the  sum  of  two  hun- 
dred dollars  to  be  appropriated  to  the  purchase  in  every  year  of  gold  medals  of 
two  degrees,  of  which  ten  shall  be  of  the  value  of  ten  dollars  each,  and  twenty 
of  the  value  of  five  dollars  each,  to  be  annually  distributed  to  the  most  merito- 
rious of  the  graduating  classes  of  the  public  female  high  schools ;  these  prizes 
to  be  adjudged  for  the  same  merit  and  under  the  like  regulations  as  the  prizes  to 
be  given  to  the  graduates  of  the  male  high  schools.  The  remaining  five  hun- 
dred dollars  to  be  in  like  manner  distributed  in  money  prizes,  as  provided  above 
for  the  graduates  of  the  male  high  schools,  in  the  same  amounts  respectively,  to 
the  yearly  g^raduates  in  the  school  of  design  attached  to  the  Mechanics'  Institute 
of  this  city.  To  render  this  annual  distribution  of  prizes  efibctive  to  the  end  I 
have  in  view,  I  desire  that  the  trustees  shall  digest,  propose,  and  adopt  all  such 
rules  and  provisions,  and  procure  the  corresponding  regulations  on  the  part  of 
the  public  institutions  referred  to,  as  they  may  deem  necessary  to  accomplish 
the  object. 

TTiird.  I  wish,  also,  that  the  Institute  shall  embrace  within  its  plan  an  acad- 
emy of  mu^c,  adapted,  in  the  most  efiective  manner,  to  difilise  and  cultivate  a 
taste  for  that,  the  most  refining  of  all  the  arts.  By  providing  a  capacious  and 
suitably  furnished  saloon,  the  facilities  necessary  to  ihe  best  exliibitions  of  the 
art,  the  means  of  studying  its  principles  and  practising  its  compositions,  and 
periodical  concerts,  aided  by  the  best  talent  and  most  eminent  skill  within  their 
means  to  procure,  the  trustees  may  promote  the  purpose  to  which  I  propose  to 
devote  this  department  of  the  Institute.  They  will  make  all  such  regulations  as, 
in  their  judgment,  are  most  Ukely  to  render  the  academy  of  music  the  instrument 
of  permanent  good  to  the  society  of  the  city.  As  it  will  necessarily  incur  con- 
siderable expense  for  its  support,  I  desire  that  it  may  be,  in  part,  sustained  by 
such  charges  of  admission  to  its  pri\'ileges  as  the  trustees  may  consider  proper, 
and  at  the  same  time  compatible  with  my  design  to  render  it  useful  to  the  com- 
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munity.  And  I  suggest  for  their  consideratioii  the  propriety  of  regolating  the 
conditions  of  an  annual  membership  of  the  academy,  as  well  ae  the  terms  of 
occa^onal  admission  to  the  saloon,  if  they  should  consider  it  expedient  at  any 
time  to  extend  the  privilege  of  admission  beyond  the  number  of  those  who  may 
be  enrolled  as  members. 

Fourlh.  I  contemplate  with  great  satisfaction  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  taste,  and  through  it  the  moral  elevation  of  the  character  of  the 
society  of  Baltimore,  the  establishment  of  a  gallery  of  art  in  the  department  of 
painting  and  statuary.  It  is  therefore  my  wish  that  such  a  gallery  should  be 
included  in  the  plslh  of  the  institute,  and  that  spacious  and  appropriate  provision 
be  made  for  it  It  should  be  supplied  to  such  an  extent  as  may  be  practicable 
with  the  works  of  the  best  masters,  and  be  placed  under  such  regulations  as 
shall  secure  free  access  to  it,  during  stated  periods  of  every  year,  by  all  orderly 
and  respectable  persons  who  may  take  an  interest  in  works  of  this  kind ;  and 
particularly  that,  under  wholesome  restraints  to  preserve  good  order  and  decorous 
deportment,  it  may  be  rendered  instructive  to  artists  in  the  pursuit  of  their  pe- 
culiar studies  and  in  affording  them  opportunity  to  make  drawings  and  copies 
from  the  works  it  may  contain. 

As  annual  or  periodical  exhibitions  of  paintings  and  statuary  are  calculated, 
in  my  opinion,  to  afford  equal  gratification  and  instruction  to  the  community, 
and  may  serve  to  supply  a  valuable  fund  for  the  enrichment  of  the  gallery,  I 
suggest  to  the  trustees  the  establishment  of  such  exhibitions,  so  fiir  as  tiiey  may 
find  it  practicable,  from  the  resources  within  their  reach. 

Lastly.  I  desire  that  ample  and  convenient  accommodation  may  be  made  in 
the  building  of  the  Institute  for  the  use  of  the  Maryland  Historical  Society,  of 
which  I  am  and  have  long  been  a  member.  It  is  my  wish  that  that  society 
should  permanently  occupy  its  appropriate  rooms  as  soon  as  they  are  provided, 
and  should,  at  the  proper  time  when  this  can  be  done,  be  appointed  by  the 
trustees  to  be  the  guardian  and  protector  of  the  property  of  the  Institute ;  and 
that,  if  it  accept  tliis  duty,  and,  in  conformity  to  my  wisi,  sliall  move  into  and 
take  possession  of  the  apartments  designed  for  its  use,  it  shall  also  be  requested 
and  empowered  to  assume  the  management  and  administration  of  the  operations 
of  the  several  departments,  as  the  same  shall  be  established  and  organized  by 
the  trustees ;  that  it  shall,  at  a  proper  time  in  every  year,  appoint  firom  its  own 
members  appropriate  and  efficient  committees,  to  be  charged  respectively  with 
the  arrangement  and  direction  of  the  operations  and  conduct  of  each  department 
in  the  functions  assigned  to  each,  by  the  trustees ;  that,  in  the  performance  of 
tliese  duties,  it  shall  keep  in  view  the  purposes  which  it  is  my  aim  to  promote, 
give  due  attention  to  the  details  necessary  to  accomplish  them,  and  adopt  suit- 
able measures  to  execute  the  plan  of  organization  made  by  the  trustees,  and 
carry  into  full  and  useful  effect  my  intentions  as  disclosed  in  this  letter. 

The  trustees,  after  the  Historical  Sodety  shall  have  accepted  these  duties, 
shall,  nevertheless,  possess  a  full  and  complete  visitorial  power  over  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  society  touching  the  subjects  I  have  confided  to  the  board.  To 
guard  against  misapprehension  which  might  lead  to  a  conflict  between  these 
bodies,  I  beg  it  to  be  understood  that  in  this  arrangement  I  intend  the  power 
of  the  board  to  be  adapted  to  the  organization  and  general  direction  of  the  de- 
partments, and  that  of  the  society  to  their  operations  and  conduct,  in  conformity 
with  such  organization  and  general  direction.  I  hope  that  the  board  of  trustees 
and  the  society,  will  always  act  in  the  discharge  of  the  fhnctions  which  I  have 
assigned  to  them  respectively  with  a  liberal  spirit  of  concert  and  cooperation, 
and  with  a  harmonious  and  united  determination  to  render  the  Institute  an 
agency  of  enduring  benefit  to  the  community  in  which  it  is  placed. 

If  there  be  any  legal  incapacity  in  the  Maryland  Historical  Society  to  assume 
and  perform  the  duties  which  it  is  my  wish  it  should  undertake,  the  trustees  wiH 
be  careful  to  wait  until  that  impediment  is  removed  by  the  grant  of  proper 
power  to  that  end  by  the  Legislature,  before  they  commit  these  duties  to  that 
body.  And  if,  at  any  time  hereafter,  that  society  shall  become  extinct,  it  will 
be  the  duty  of  the  trustees  then  existing,  to  assume  to  themselves  the  minis- 
tration and  management  of  the  several  departments  of  the  Institute  in  the  de- 
tails I  have  here  assigned  to  the  care  of  the  society. 

The  trustees  will  make  such  provisions  out  of  the  moneys  I  have  now  placed 
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at  their  dispoea],  and  out  of  such  as  I  may  hereafter  give  them,  as  may  be  neoee- 
saiy  for  the  purchase  of  the  ground  and  the  erection  of  the  building  for  the 
Institute,  and  will  also,  in  due  time,  make  all  suitable  provisions  for  the  invest- 
ment of  the  several  sums  required  for  the  repair,  preservation,  and  insurance  of 
the  building  and  other  property  connected  with  it ;  for  its  fuel,  Ughting,  and 
furniture ;  for  the  service  of  the  Ubrary  and  apartments  belonging  to  it ;  for  the 
yearly  purchase  of  books ;  for  the  service,  management,  and  expense  of  the 
lecture  department;  for  the  charge  and  support  of  the  academy  of  music;  for 
the  support,  maintenance,  and  gradual  increase  of  the  gallery  of  arts ;  for  the 
supply  of  the  yearly  prizes  to  the  graduates  of  the  high  schools  and  the  school  of 
de^sign ;  and  for  all  proper  contingent  or  incidental  expenses  of  the  Institute,  in 
whatever  branch  the  same  may  be  needed.  In  the  performance  of  this  duty  I 
wish  them  to  make  a  specific  designation  of  the  fund  appropriated  to  each  de- 
partment as  well  as  of  Uiat  for  the  general  service  of  all,  and  that  these  several 
appropriations  be  made  in  such  proportions  as  the  necessity  of  each  department 
may  require,  and  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  trustees  may  allow.  And  it 
is  also  my  wish,  in  connection  with  this  subject  of  the  funds  I  have  directed  to 
be  supphed,  that  they,  as  well  as  what  I  may  hereafter  supply,  shall  always  be 
held  under  the  control  and  guardianship  of  the  trustees,  in  conformity  with 
such  regulations  as  they  may  adopt  for  their  preservation,  appropriation,  and 
investment,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  administration  of  the  trust ;  and  that  when 
the  Maryland  Historical  Society  shall  assume  tlie  management  of  the  depart- 
ments as  I  have  mentioned  above,  the  trustees  shall  put  at  its  disposal,  in  eadi 
year,  the  amount  they  shall  have  appropriated  for  each  service,  as  herein  before 
required,  to  be  disbursed  by  the  society  according  to  its  appointed  destination. 

These,  gentlemen,  are  the  general  instructions  I  have  to  impart  to  you  for 
your  guidance  in  the  laborious  duties  I  have  committed  to  your  care.  You  will 
perceive  that  my  design  is  to  establish  an  Institute  which  shall  in  some  degree 
administer  to  the  benefit  of  every  portion  of  the  community  of  Baltimore ; 
which  shall  supply  the  means  of  pursuing  tlie  acquirement  of  knowledge  and 
the  study  of  art  to  every  emulous  student  of  either  sex  who  may  be  impelled 
by  the  laudable  desire  of  improvement  to  seek  it ;  which  shall  furnish  incent- 
ives to  the  ambition  of  meritorious  youth  in  the  pubUc  schools,  and  in  that  use- 
ful school  of  design  under  the  charge  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  by  providing 
for  those  who  excel  a  reward,  which  I  hope  will  be  found  to  be  not  only  a 
token  of  honorary  distinction,  but  also  a  timely  contribution  toward  the  means 
of  the  worthy  candidate  who  shall  win  it,  for  the  commencement  of  a  success- 
ful career  in  life ;  which  shall  afford  opportunity  to  those  whom  fortune  has 
blessed  with  leisure  to  cultivate  those  kindly  liberalizing  arts  tliat  embellish  the 
character  by  improving  the  perception  of  the  beautiful  and  the  true,  and  which, 
by  habituating  ihe  mind  to  the  contemplation  of  the  best  works  of  genius,  ren- 
der it  more  Mendly  and  generous  toward  the  success  of  deserving  artists  in 
their  early  endeavor  after  fame. 

For  the  fulfilling  and  preserving  the  trust  I  have  confided  to  you,  my  wisli 
is  that  you,  gentlemen,  or  as  many  of  you  as  may  accept  this  appointment,  will 
meet  together  at  as  early  a  day  as  may  be  convenient  for  you,  and  take  such 
measures  for  your  own  organization  and  government  as  you  may  find  necessary, 
making  a  record  of  your  acceptance  and  of  all  the  proceedings  you  may  adopt ; 
that  if  your  full  number  of  twenty-five  should  be  rendered  incompetent  by  the 
refusal  of  any  of  you  to  accept  the  appointment,  you  wiU,  as  soon  as  practica- 
ble, fill  the  same  by  the  selection  of  the  necessary  number  from  a  list  of  two 
hundred  names  firom  the  ranks  of  your  most  worthy  fellow-citizens,  which  I 
herewith  furnish  you,  and  which  list  I  desire  you  to  enter  upon  your  record  for 
future  use. 

I  also  desire  and  request,  that  if  at  any  time  hereafter,  during  the  Ufe  of  the 
present  generation,  vacancies  should  occur  in  your  number  of  twenty-five,  by 
death,  resignation,  incapacity  to  serve,  or  removal  fipom  the  State,  you  and  your 
auccesBoiB  wiU  fill  such  vacancies,  by  judicious  selections  firom  tiie  list  above 
mentioned,  of  such  person  or  persons  therein  named  aa  may  then  be  living  and 
may  be  qualified,  by  capacity  and  good  standing  in  the  conmiunity,  to  perform 
the  duties  required;  and  when,  in  after  times,  this  generation  shall  have  passed 
away,  I  desire  that  your  successors  may  be  preserved  by  the  appointment  to 
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vacant  places  in  yottr  board  of  such  of  your  sons,  or  the  sons  of  those  on  the 
list  I  have  given  you,  as  may  then  be  accessible  to  the  choice  of  your  successors, 
and  may  be  worthy,  from  their  personal  qualifications  and  good  repute  in  Balti- 
more, to  assume  the  charge  of  the  Institute.  And,  finally,  when  these  sources 
shall  foil,  I  desire  that  the  succession  in  the  board  of  trustees  shall  be  ever 
maintained  by  the  careful  selection,  fi^m  time  to  time,  of  such  eminent  and 
capable  citizens  of  Baltimore  as  may  be  willing  to  administer  to  the  service  of 
this  community  by  the  devotion  of  a  portion  of  their  time  to  a  work  which  I 
earnestly  hope  may  be  found  to  be,  both  in  the  infiuence  of  its  example,  and  in 
the  direct  adbninistration  of  its  purpose,  a  long,  fiiiitful,  and  prosperous  benefac- 
tion to  the  good  people  of  Baltimore. 

I  must  not  omit  to  impress  upon  you  a  suggestion  for  the  government  of  the 
Institute,  which  I  deem  to  be  of  the  highest  moment,  and  which  I  desire  shall 
be  ever  present  to  the  view  of  the  board  of  trustees.  My  earnest  wish  to  pro- 
mote, at  all  times,  a  spirit  of  harmony  and  good- will  in  society,  my  aversion  to 
intolerance,  bigotry,  and  party  rancor,  and  my  enduring  respect  and  love  for 
the  happy  institutions  of  our  prosperous  Republic,  impel  me  to  express  the  wish 
thai  the  Institute  I  have  proposed  to  you  shall  always  be  strictly  guarded  against 
the  possibility  of  being  made  a  theatre  for  the  dissemination  or  discussion  of 
sectarian  theology  or  party  politics ;  that  it  shall  never  minister,  in  any  manner 
whatever,  to  political  dissension,  to  infidelity,  to  visionary  theories  of  a  pre- 
tended philosophy,  which  may  be  aimed  at  the  subversion  of  the  approved  morals 
of  society ;  that  it  shall  never  lend  its  aid  or  influence  to  the  propagation  of 
opinions  tending  to  create  or  encourage  sectional  jealousies  in  our  happy  coun- 
try, or  which  may  lead  to  the  alienation  of  the  people  of  one  State  or  section  of 
the  Union  fi*om  those  of  another ;  but  that  it  shall  be  so  conducted,  throughout 
Its  whole  career,  as  to  teach  political  and  religious  cliarity,  toleration,  and  benef- 
icence, and  prove  itself  to  be,  in  all  contingencies  and  conditions,  the  true  fiiend 
of  our  inestimable  Union,  of  the  salutary  institutions  of  free  Government,  and 
of  liberty  regulated  by  law.  I  enjoin  these  precepts  upon  the  board  of  trustees 
and  their  successors  forever,  for  their  invariable  observance  and  enforcement  in 
the  administration  of  the  duties  I  have  confided  to  them. 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  I  have  only  to  express  my  wish  that,  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  building  you  are  to  erect,  you  will  allow  space  for  future  addi- 
tions in  case  they  may  be  found  necesstiry ;  and  that,  in  its  plan,  style  of  archi- 
tecture, and  adaptation  to  its  various  uses,  it  may  be  worthy  of  the  purposes  to 
which  it  is  dedicated,  and  may  serve  to  embellish  a  city  whose  prosperity,  I 
trust,  will  ever  be  distinguished  by  an  equal  growth  in  knowledge  and  virtue. 

I  am,  with  great  respect,  your  Mend, 

Geoboe  Peabodt. 


Wm.  E.  Mayhew, 
John  P.  Kennedy, 
Chas.  J.  M.  Eaton, 
Thomas  Swann, 
George  Brown, 
John  B.  Morris. 
S.  Owings  Hoffman, 
G.  W.  Buraap, 
Wm.  II.  D.  C.  Wright, 
Josias  Pennington, 
"Wm.  McKim, 
David  S.  Wilson, 
John  M.  Gordon, 


Sam.  W.  Smith, 
Chauncey  Brooks, 
Wm.  F.  Murdoch, 
Enoch  Pratt, 
J.  Mason  Campbell, 
Geo.  W.  Brown, 
Galloway  Cheston, 
Geo.  P.  Tiflany, 
Wm.  Prescott  Smith, 
Chas.  Bradenbaugh, 
Edw.  M.  Greenway,  Jr., 
Wm.  C.  Shaw. 


While  engaged  in  devising  this  munificent  gift  for  Baltimore,  Mr.  Peabody 
did  not  forget  his  native  town — ^but  as  a  birth-day  present,  sent  a  check  for  the 
sum  of  ten  thousand  doUars  to  establish  a  Branch  Institute  in  that  part  of  the 
town  of  old  Danvers  which  now  constitutes  a  town  by  itself 
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BELGIUM. 

IKTKBKATIOKAL  PBILAKTBROPIC  COKQREBB  AT  BBU8BEL8. 

Wb  abridge  the  following  notice  of  the  International  Philanthropic  Con- 
giefig  from  **  Tlie  Labonr't  Friend,'*  of  Nov.  29,  1856  : 

Ihe  sittings  of  the  Ck>ngre8s  commenced  on  Monday,  the  15th,  and  doeed 
on  Saturday,  the  20th  of  Sept,  1856,  in  the  Public  Hall  of  the  Acad^mie 
Royale  des  Sciences  et  des  Beaux- Arts,  and  during  several  of  the  sittings 
many  ladies  occupied  the  side  seats,  particularly  on  the  occasion  when  His 
Majesty  and  the  Duke  of  Brabant  honored  the  Congress  with  their  presence. 

The  number  of  members  amounted  to  upwards  of  200,  more  than  180  of 
whom  were  non-residents,  including  representatives  from  most  parts  of 
Europe.  On  the  first  day  after  the  reading  of  the  list  of  adherents  by  M. 
Ducpetianx,  the  Secretary,  an  eloquent  opening  address  was  delivered  by 
the  Preudent,  M.  Charles  Rogler,  formerly  Minister  of  the  Interior ;  and 
various  members  stated  the  progress  of  philanthropic  efforts  in  the  different 
countries  which  they  represented. 

The  Congress  was  then  divided  into  three  Sections,  and  the  morning 
sittings  were  devoted  to  the  separate  consideration  of  the  subjects  in  Com- 
mittees and  Sub-comnuttees,  or  Commissions  ;  the  afternoon  being  appro- 
priated to  the  united  reception  and  discussion  of  the  various  Reports  of  the 
several  Sections,  as  presented  to  the  general  body. 

The  first  Section  treated  of  Alimentary  Substances  in  their  relation  to 
Agriculture. 

The  second  Section  treated  of  Alimentary  Substances  in  their  relation  to 
Political  and  Charitable  Economy. 

Under  this  head  was  classed  the  question  of  the  abuse  of  strong 
diinks,  regarded  in  the  double  light  of  the  loss  of  nutritive  sub- 
btances  employed  in  their  manufacture,  and  their  influence  on  the 
health  and  morality  of  the  Working  Classes. 

The  encouragement  and  the  creation  of  a  spirit  of  forethtftight  and 
saving  amongst  workmen,  and  the  institutions  intended  to  fiivor  and 
to  create  such  a  spirit. 

The  means  of  preventing  the  inordinate  increase  of  population, 
and  especially  the  regular  and  permanent  organisition  of  emigration. 

The  third  Section  treated  of  Alimentary  Substances  viewed  in  their  re- 
lationship to  Scientific  and  Industrial  Operations,  Processes,  and  In- 
rentions,  adapted  to  fiicilitate  and  to  bring  to  perfection  Manual 
Labor ;  to  render  heaRhy  certain  industrial  pursuits ;  and  to  prevent 
accidents  :  the  improvement  of  the  Dwellings,  of  the  Furniture  and 
Clothes,  of  the  Working  Classes. 

The  Programme  prepared  by  the  Committee  of  Organimtion  contained, 
under  each  of  the  preceding  Sections  or  Divisions,  a  very  detailed  and 
carefally-prepared  analysis,  subdivided  into  about  fifty  heads,  indioatliig 
the  leading  features  of  the  subjects  to  be  considered. 

Over  the  several  Sections  Presidents  were  appointed. 
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In  the  fii-st  Section — CouifT  AjLaiTABENz  (Belgium)  and  the  Yuoouxr  in 

Caumont  (France). 
In  the  second  Section — ^MoNsixcrB  Liedtb,  Minister  of  State. 

Vice-PreadaUs  —  PBonasoB  Schubert  (Prussia),  M.   Wolowski 
(France). 
In  the  third  Section — ^The  Bight  Hohobablb  William  Cowpxb,  H.  P., 
assisted  by  M.  Yisschxbs  (Belgium). 

We  give  an  abridgment  of  the  addresses  which  appear  most  likely  to 
interest  our  readers,  and  to  convey  a  general  idea  of  the  proceedings  at  the 
Congress. 

The  President,  M.  Chablbs  Rogibb,  in  his  opening  address,  said — 

Gentlemen,  the  Statistical  Congress  of  1853,  taking  up  an  idea  presented 
to  the  "Congrds  P^nitentiaire"  of  1847,  unanimously  enunciated  the  idea 
of  seeing,  at  some  early  period,  united  in  a  general  Cong^ress,  the  men  who,  in 
different  countries,  occupy  themselves  wi&  questions  relating  to  the  physi- 
cal, the  moral,  and  the  intellectual  improvement  of  the  Working  Classes 
and  of  the  Poor.  This,  then,  is  the  order  of  the  day  transmitted  to  their 
successors  by  the  members  of  the  Statistical  Society. 

It  was  left  to  us  to  consider  the  order  in  which  it  would  be  most  suitable 
to  take  up  these  questions,  and  we  have  not  hesitated  in  giving  the  priority 
to  those  which  relate  to  the  material  life  of  the  people — Food,  Dwellings, 
Clothing,  Manual  Labor. 

llie  most  difficult  and  the  most  lofty  part  of  the  task  will  present  itself 
at  the  time  when  the  investigations  shall  have  especial  and  deep  reference 
to  intellectual,  moral,  and  social  improvements. 

The  Congress  certainly  does  not  pretend  to  such  a  paradox  as  that  of 
seeing  living  facts,  ameliorations  full-blown,  arise  at  once  from  its  discus- 
sions. Our  task  is  limited  to  the  exchange  of  ideas,  to  elaborating  in  com- 
mon, and  to  propagating  the  theories  to  which  science  and  experience 
assign  a  practical  value,  and  which  are,  to  say  the  truth,  ideas,  germs, 
thrown  into  the  world  under  the  eye  of  God.  All  are  not  destined  to  ripen. 
Many  will  be  dispersed  by  the  winds,  fall  and  perish  upon  a  rebellious  soil. 
In  the  most  positive  sciences,  how  much  lost  labor,  how  many  researches 
vanish  away  ;  how  numerous  the  risks  of  the  most  valuable  discoveries,  of 
the  most  obvious  truths  making  their  way  and  being  usefully  applied  I 
Sow,  Gentlemen,  propagate  healthy  ideas,  and,  without  impatience,  with- 
out discouragement,  wait  the  harvest.  The  common  efforts  of  so  many 
choice  spirits,  the  contact  of  so  many  devoted  hearts,  will  give  birth,  be  ye 
sure,  at  the  proper  time,  to  something  good  and  useful. 

We  hasten,  Gentlemen,  to  give  place  to  the  honorable  Reporters,  the 
Delegates  from  different  countries  here  present.  We  hasten  to  assist  at 
this  Exposition,  this  review  of  nations,  in  which  Belgium  will  ask  to  occupy 
its  place.  What  can  be  more  instructive,  more  fruitful,  than  these  in- 
quiries, this  exchange  of  information,  these  mutual  lessons  of  nation  to 
nation,  and  these  eloquent  focts,  gathered  from  the  lips  even  of  men  the 
most  distinguished,  the  most  competent,  the  most  truthful  ?  Is  not  this 
the  commencement  of  a  profound  reform,  and  of  a  new  progress  in  the 
relations  of  government  and  people  ? 

Yes,  Gentlemen,  that  will  one  day  be  a  touching  and  a  sublime  spectacle, 
when  these  great  assizes  of  benevolence  are  held,  when  each  nation  shall 
appear,  by  its  most  illustrious  representatives,  who  shall  come  at  recurrent 
periods  to  render  an  account  and  to  testify  of  what  has  been  done,  and 
even  of  what  has  been  omitted  to  be  done,  for  their  own  improvement,  and 
for  inQ  happiness  of  the  largest  numbers.  Ah!  these  struggles  will  be 
▼alunble,  fruitful ;  these  rivalries  of  nations  will  be  useful ;  and  how  beauti- 
ful will  be  the  crowns  of  the  conquerors !  You,  Gentlemen,  have  passed 
over  different  countries  of  Europe  to  render  this  first  testimony :  you  are 
all  united  on  the  free  and  peaceable  soil  of  Belgium,  to  prepare  the  harvest 
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of  the  future  pacific  workmen.  Devoted  hearts,  veterans,  and  recruits  in 
the  holy  cause,  be  welcome  amongst  us.  To  the  work,  and  now  blessed  be 
your  work !    (Triple  rounds  of  applause.) 

This  address  was  foUowed  by  remarks  from  delegates  from  France,  Sar- 
dinia, England,  Norway,  and  Switzerland. 

Fermanent  institution  qf  the  0ongres8. — It  was  decided  to  convert  the  Con- 
gress into  a  permanent  international  institution  for  the  discussion  of  ques- 
tions of  philanthropy,  with  corresponding  members  in  every  country. 

IfdematUmal  Oorretpondefux. — ^The  Congress  decided  on  proclaiming  the  ne- 
cessity for  the  creation  of  a  system  of  international  correspondence,  by  the 
aid  of  which  mutual  communications  may  be  made  of  all  the  facts,  publi- 
cations, reports,  and  other  documents  relating  to  philanthropic  efforts,  to 
improvements,  or  to  reforms,  which  have  reference  to  the  working  and  to 
the  indigent  classes  in  each  country.  A  variety  of  means  for  effecting  this 
very  important  object  were  pointed  out,  and  the  representatives  of  each 
country  were  invited,  before  leaving  Brussels,  to  communicate  to  M. 
Ducpetiaux,  the  Secretary,  the  names  and  addresses  of  persons  with  whom 
the  Central  Committee  in  Brussels  might  correspond  on  the  subject. 

Beports  were  made  of  the  discussion  in  the  several  sections,  which  are 
to  be  printed.  We  g^ve  a  summary  of  the  conclusions  on  one  or  two 
points. 

Manufadure  of  Bread. — ^The  industry  which  has  for  its  object  the  manu&c- 
ture  of  bread  requires  a  reform  almost  complete.  It  is,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  still  in  its  infancy,  regulated  by  old  rules,  by  old  customs, 
adopting  bad  habits  with  superannuated  engines  and  implements.  It  is 
therefore  of  importance  earnestly  to  engage  all  who  can  contribute  to  this 
work,  to  neglect  nothing  which  may  bring  about  its  accomplishment ;  for 
although  it  ought  to  be  very  easy  to  obtain  excellent  bread,  every  one  is 
obliged  to  acknowledge  it  is  rare  to  find  that  which  is  good. 

The  Beport  proceeds  to  point  out  various  reasons  which  have  brought 
about  an  evil  so  prejudicial  to  the  laboring  classes,  and  suggests  several 
practical  remedies,  some  of  which  are  of  general,  and  others  of  more  limited 
application. 

Preparaiion  qf  Food. — ^Those  who  have  entered  the  dwellings  of  the  work- 
ing classes  require  little  to  convince  them,  that  everywhere,  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  articles  of  food,  there  is  much  to  be  desired.  It  may  be  afiirmed, 
that,  generally,  his  housekeeper  does  not  know  how  food  ought  to  be  pre- 
pared so  as  to  preserve  in  it  the  nutritive  qualities  which  it  possesses,  and 
to  give  it  the  most  suitable  form,  so  as  not  to  cause  satiety  and  the  distaste 
which  is  produced  in  man  by  the  too-frequently-repeated  use  of  the  same 
alimentary  substances. 

The  Commission  of  Organization  desires  to  accomplish  a  reform  in  this 
state  of  things,  and  the  Third  Section  approving  fully  of  the  object,  points 
out  the  teaching  of  cookery  in  girls'  schools  as  the  most  effectual  means  of 
accomplishing  it.  This  kind  of  instruction  has  been  already  adopted.  The 
General  Council  in  the  Brussels  Hospitals  employs  it  in  its  school  of  young 
orphans :  it  distributes  even  prizes  to  those  of  its  pupils  who  distinguish 
themselves  most  in  this  kind  of  knowledge. 

Fraervation  of  Food. — ^The  preservation  of  articles  of  food,  and  particularly 
of  vegetables,  after  the  process  which  combines  the  steam-kitchen,  desicca- 
tion, and  compression,  has  made,  particularly  of  late  years,  such  progress, 
that  it  ought  to  be  encouraged.  The  improved  process,  to  which"  recourse 
is  had  for  this  object  in  Europe,  ought  to  be  propagated  and  studied  as  much 
as  possible.  Improved  means  for  the  preservation  of  meat  would  enable  us 
to  profit  by  the  immense  stores  of  beasts  in  America  and  in  other  countries. 
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In  this  respect  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  salt  meats  imported  from  the 
United  States  do  not  always  unite  those  conditions  which  ai'e  necessary  to 
fit  them  for  the  habitual  consumption  of  Europe. 

DwdUngs  of  ike  Working  ClasuB, — M.  Emils  Mullxs  (France)  said — Gentle- 
men, amongst  the  questions  pointed  out  in  the  Programme  of  the  Philan- 
thropic Congress,  and  chosen  with  so  much  tact  and  intelligence,  that 
which  relates  to  the  dwellings  of  the  working  classes  has  an  importance 
and  an  interest  well  understood  at  the  present  time  by  the  men  of  benev- 
olence and  of  heart,  who  have  responded  to  the  call  of  the  Committee. 

When  the  Oongrh  (TEyffiine  was  held  in  Brussels  in  1862,  the  works  foi 
the  Improvement  of  the  Dwellings  of  the  Laboring  Classes  were  not  at  that 
time  of  great  importance,  and  existed  only  in  England,  in  France,  and  in 
some  other  countries :  the  mind  was  only  beginning  then  to  be  occupied 
with  this  subject.  The  idea  was  at  that  time  only  in  the  period  o^  incuba- 
tion ;  some  fore-thoughtful  minds  alone  were  struck  with  its  importance ; 
its  practical  utility  had  not  then  made  an  impression  on  the  minds  of  the 
many.  It  was  at  the  meeting  of  the  Congrh  SHygihi/t  in  1852  that  the 
gpreat  question  of  the  Improvement  of  the  Dwellings  of  the  Working  Classes 
must  have  happily  passed  through  this  first  epoch,  and  have  entered  into 
its  period  of  advent. 

It  is,  then,  with  pleasure,  with  gratitude  to  our  predecessors  of  1852,  that 
we  have  seen  the  representatives  of  so  many  diiferent  nations  present  them- 
selves before  this  assize  of  humanity,  with  a  large  and  imposing  array  of 
facts  accomplished,  or  about  to  be  accomplished. 

The  first  Model  Houses  for  the  Working  Classes  were®  constructed  in 
England  in  1844  ;  in  1862  the  report  of  your  Committee  only  presented  to 
you  the  bull  dingus  constructed  in  Great  Britain  ;  and  we  may  be  permitted 
to  foresee,  almost  to  affirm,  that  your  next  Session  will  have  to  record  works 
completed  in  every  country. 

It  is  with  regret,  we  must  say,  that  up  to  the  present  time,  excepting  in 
Great  Britain — at  least  so  we  believe — all  the  efforts  have  been  made  exclu- 
sively in  favor  of  the  dwellings  in  towns ;  whilst  in  the  country  there  is 
found  a  degree  of  wretchedness  quite  as  much  deserving  our  interest. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  Programme  of  Conditions. 

1.  Choice  of  Situation.  2.  Arrangement  of  the  Houses.  8.  Width  of 
Streets.  4.  Yards  and  Gardens.  6.  Choice  of  Materials.  6.  Floors.  7. 
Ventilation. 

Under  each  of  the  above  heads  the  Report  contains  many  practical  remarks,  tohich 
may  he  regarded  as  an  addenda  or  supplemeni  to  the  Schedule  of  General  Rules  for 
the  Oonsiruction  of  Workmen's  Dwdlings^  adapted,  after  mature  ddiberation,  by  the 
C/ngris  d  Ifygienef  in  1852,  and  published  m  the  Report  qf  the  said  Qmgress,  as 

•  An  AMociatlon  haTiiur  this  oblect  In  view  was  formed  In  Edinbnrgh  npwards  of  thirty 
yean  since,  and  subseqaentlv  anoUier  In  the  northwest  part  of  London :  both  failed  in  the 
aooomplishment  of  their  object,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  suitable  building  sites, 
and  the  funds  contributed  wore  returned  to  the  Subscribers.  These  facts  disprove  a  state- 
ment recently  made,  which  would  assign  a  mach  later  date  to  the  Jlrst  icUa  of  building 
dwellings  for  the  working  classes. 

t  At  this  Oongre&s  Mr.  Koberts  represented  the  Society  for  Improvinff  the  Condition  of 
the  Laboring  Classes,  as  their  Honorary  Architect,  and  assisted  in  the  settlement  of  the  Gen- 
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weU  as  mbtequently  (in  1855)  by  thi  Belgian  GwemmefUf  in  a  aeparaU  PampMH  qf 
60  poffes^  entiUed  "  AmkUoration  det  llabiiuliona  d'Ouvriira.'*  We  omit  all  the 
ronarks  under  theae  eeoeral  headsy  excepHiig  thoee  on 

The  arrangement  or  dispoeition  qf  the  HtAuea. — Whether  the  question  relate 
to  detached  houses,  or  to  dwellings  in  stories,  to  small  or  to  large  houses, 
the  first  condition  is  to  give  the  chief  thought  to  ventilation  and  to  light : 
the  blind  alleys,  which  obstruct  a  free  circulation  of  air,  should  be  carefully 
avoided. 

Unquestionably,  the  S}'stem  which  ought  to  be  chosen  is  that  which 
would  provide  for  each  fiunily  a  houses  wliether  isolated,  or  whether  in 
groups  with  others,  under  a  common  roof,  and  with  a  garden  added  to  it : 
but  it  is  impossible  to  adopt  this  plan  in  all  localities,  in  the  great  centres 
of  population,  especially  where  land  is  of  too  great  value.  When  financial 
considerations  do  not  allow  the  adoption  of  arrangements  which  are  so 
advantageous  for  the  workmen,  It  remains  to  choose  between  large  roomy 
buildings,  or  workmen's  barracks,  and  the  appropriation  or  reconstruction 
of  existing  houses.  It  is  from  the  adoption  of  this  last  measure  that,  accord- 
ing to  our  opinion,  the  most  fruitful  and  happy  results  may  be  expected. 
It  does  not  crush  the  feeling  of  "  amour-propre^**  so  active  under  the  blouse 
of  the  workman,  and  which  gives  him  an  antipathy  to  all  institutions  which 
appear  calculated  to  separate  him  in  a  distinct  locality,  or  isolated  quarter. 
Improve,  then,  the  houses  already  constructed  ;  carefully  renew  such  as  are 
abandoned  by  those  who  remove  to  new  quarters  of  the  town ;  and  if  new 
tuildings  are  indispensable,  let  them  be  erected  in  all  parts  of  the  town,  in 
conformity  with  the  known  laws  of  health,  avoiding,  as  much  as  possible, 
all  internal  communication  between  the  different  apartments. 

Ihe  mixture  of  classes,  the  contact  of  men  of  all  grades  of  education  and 
of  different  ranks,  has  a  considerable  influence  on  moral  improvement. 

When,  in  fine,  special  considerations  lead  to  a  choice  of  the  caserne,  or 
barrack  system,  notwithstanding  the  success  of  some  large  piles  of  build- 
ings for  workmen's  fiunilies,  arranged  with  interaal  staircases  and  corridors, 
as  may  be  seen  in  England  as  well  as  in  France,  my  honorable  colleague 
thinks,  in  accordance  with  jonx  Commission,  that  there  is  but  one  means  of 
arranging  them  in  a  suitable  manner,  but  one  plan  to  be  followed,  that 
which,  in  principle,  is  embodied  in  the  house  built  for  fifty-four  families,  in 
Streatham-street,  London.  We  speak  of  the  s^-stem  of  external  galleries 
and  corridors.  One  port  of  the  inconvenience  disappears  in  reality  in  the 
adoption  of  this  arrangement :  the  staircase  is  placed  externally,  the  corri- 
dors are  open  and  over  each  other,  each  apartment  opens  by  a  small  lobby 
on  to  these  galleries.  The  air  circulates  freely  everywhere,  and,  leaving 
his  abode,  the  tenant  meets  his  neighbor  as  he  meets  him  in  the  street. 

In  reference  to  the  Widlh  (^  Streets. — ^The  authorities  ought  everywhere  to 
fix  the  width  of  the  streets.  Very  serious  reasons  exist  for  leading  us  to 
hope  that  decisive  steps  will  be  taken  on  this  subject.    Two  cases  suffice  to 

enl  Rales  here  refenrod  to.    The  Itrger  portion  of  the  Plann  annexed  to  the  Beport  of  the 
Mid  Oongreaa  are  thoee  which  have  boon  pablbhed  by  the  Socivty. 
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show  the  importance  of  this  measure.  When  cholen  prevailed  in  Paris,  In 
the  narrow  streets  there  were  83  deaths  in  1000  inhabitants,  whilst  in  the 
wide  streets  there  were  only  19  in  1000.  At  Genoa,  during  the  last  inva- 
sion of  cholera,  it  made  such  dreadful  ravages,  that  the  municipalit j  was 
put  to  the  expense  of  2,500,000  francs,  chiefly  for  the  relief  of  those  inhab- 
itants who  occupy  the  part  of  the  city  consisting  of  narrow  alleys. 

We  have  now  to  refer  to  the  works  which  have  been  executed.  Those  in 
GrecU  Britain  are  too  well  known  and  recorded  in  several  publications  to 
need  being  mentioned.  We  only  observe  that  the  capital  employed  in  the 
construction  of  these  establishments  yields  at  least  4  per  cent,  after  the 
deduction  of  all  expenses.  Of  our  efforts  in  France^^  and  of  their  results, 
you  have  already  heard  at  a  former  meeting  of  the  Congress.  But  it  is  mj 
duty  to  say,  that,  with  some  slight  exceptions,  the  generous  intentions  of 
the  Government  have  been  but  badly  seconded  :  the  credit  of  ten  millions 
open  for  the  dwellings  of  the  laboring  classes  is  far  from  being  ex- 
hausted. 

But  in  no  country  have  there  been  efforts  made  similar  to  those  of  the 
Commission  permanenU  de  tecours  mutuds  in  Belgium  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  H. 
Ducpetiaux  has  been  one  of  the  first  occupied  in  this  question,  and  who  has 
entered  on  the  path  in  which  we  tread ;  every  thing  has  been  weighed  and 
studied.  So  many  praiseworthy  efforts  deserve  success,  and,  ere  long,  we 
shall  come  to  Brussels.f  to  find  united  in  the  dwellings  about  to  be  con- 
structed every  known  improvement.  The  pledge  of  this  is  given  in  the 
memorandums,  plans,  designs,  &c.,  collected  together  by  M.  Ducpetiaux 
and  M.  Dumont,  the  architect,  in  the  Model  House  we  have  all  visited  with 
the  interest  excited  by  the  remarkable  exhibition  of  domestic  economy,  a 
happy  result  of  the  thought  which  has  brought  us  together. 

We  have  to  observe,  further,  the  Model  House  built  by  M.  Pauwels  (the 
large  manufEicturer  of  railway  carriages)  for  his  unmarried  workmen,  also 
his  project  for  family  dwelling-houses,  to  be  immediately  built.  Finally, 
the  dwellings  and  establishments  of  every  description,  calculated  to  pro- 
mote the  well-being  of  the  work-people,  which  have  been  raised  by  the 
Yieille  Montague  Company  ;  and  also  by  a  g^eat  number  of  the  principal 
industrial  establishments  in  Belgium. 

In  Germany,  the  undertakings  known  to  us  are — 

A  Sodke  Anonyme  in  BerUn,  which  has  built  twelve  houses,  each  contain- 
ing eight  to  twelve  tenements,  let  at  low  rents. 

A  Society  at  Bremen  which  has  built  sixty  cottages,  let  at  such  prices  as 
are  calculated  to  oppose  and  to  compete  with  the  large  casernes.  The 
Shareholders  receive  4  per  cent.,  and  the  undertaking  succeeds  well. 

*  Plans  and  mnch  valuable  information  with  reference  to  the  dUs  ouvriSrs  oonstmcted 
In  France  vrlll  he  found  in  M.  Emile  Muller's  work,  entitled  ^  HabttatiCAB  Oavriirea,"  Ac, 
publlinhed  by  Dalmont,  Qual  des  Angnstins,  49.    Paria,  1855  and  1856. 

t  The  establUhment  of  a  Society  in  Brussels  for  the  erection  of  Workmen^s  Honses  in 
that  city  was  announced  the  last  day  of  the  Congrees.  The  capital  to  be  250,000  franca  in 
shares  of  1000  francs  each,  with  power  of  increase  to  1,000,000  francs.  Interest  to  be  paid  at 
4  per  cent,  with  a  sinking  fund  ior  liquidating  the  capital  The  rents  are  not  to  exceed  a 
chaise  of  6  per  cent,  on  the  outlay,  and  to  be  so  adjusted  as  to  allow  of  the  tenants  becom- 
ing owners  of  the  houses  on  the  sjrstem  of  annuities. 
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At  Bnmdtbury  there  are  six  houses  of  eight  tenements  each  :  the  Share- 
holders receive  4  per  cent.,  and  there  is  a  Sinking  Fund. 

There  is  also  a  distinct  establishment  at  Kbnigsberg^  and  another  to  which 
the  Czar  contributed. 

In  HdQand^  at  Amsterdam,  there  are  three  Societies,  in  each  of  which  the 
capital  varies  in  amount  from  200,000  to  300,000  francs.  These  Societies 
have  built  ordinary  houses  of  three  stories,  large  houses  like  barracks,  and 
have  improved  or  repaired  existing  buildings  purchased  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  Societies  recently  established  ate  founded  on  the  calculation 
of  4  pet  cent,  interest.  Each  dwelling  is  supplied  with  water  and 
gas.  At  thd  Hague,  and  at  Rotterdam,  there  are  special  buildings,  and 
municipal  laws  have  been  enacted,  which  forbid  the  occupation  of  un- 
healthy houses. 

In  Suitxriandy  at  St.  Croix,  in  the  Canton  de  Yaud,  at  Locle,  at  Chaux- 
dn-Fond,  in  the  Canton  de  Ncucliatel,  and  at  Geneva,  we  find  works  already 
constructed.  In  the  last-named  city  there  is  a  Soditi  Atumyme^  called  AssO' 
datum  Immobiliere :  it  dates  from  July  1855,  and  has  for  its  object  the  facili- 
tating the  acquirement  of  louses  by  the  working  classes,  and  stimulates 
thriflinesB  by  offering  a  solid  investment  for  small  savings :  the  deposits 
received  are  as  low  as  50  cents,  or  Gd.  per  week. 

In  Sweden^  at  Stockholm,  thirteen  houses,  built  in  different  quarters  of 
the  city,  provide  dwellings  for  about  1200  persons  :  the  amount  of  rent  is 
fixed  by  the  general  Council  of  the  town,  according  to  the  situation  and 
extent  of  the  tenancy. 

At  G5tenbui^  more  than  100  families  have  taken  up  their  abode  in  the 
new  buildings,  and  this  work  progresses,  thanks  to  the  generosity  of  an 
individual,  whose  name  we  regret  not  to  know. 

In  Dmmarky  the  Grovemment,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Chamber,  has 
promulgated  a  law  in  reference  to  buildings  :  this  law  contains  well-devised 
regulations,  which  deserve  imitation.  It  fixes  the  minimum  number  and 
dimensions  of  the  rooms  to  be  occupied,  either  by  single  workmen,  or  by 
families :  it  fixes  the  relative  size  of  the  court,  in  regard  to  the  house  and 
its  superfioe :  it  also  fixes  the  date  after  which  a  house  newly  built  may  be 
occupied. 

At  Gronigen,  amongst  other  places,  there  exists,  already,  houses  con- 
structed especially  for  the  laboring  classes. 

At  Turin,  at  Rome,  at  Genoa,  there  are  likewise  schemes,  the  accomplish- 
ment of  which,  we  may  hope,  are  at  hand. 

In  Australia,  and  in  the  United  States  of  America,  the  same  question  is 
the  order  of  the  day.  At  New  York  and  Boston  there  have  lately  been  built 
more  dwellings  for  the  i>oor  which  combine  all  the  substantial  comforts  of 
idr,  light,  water,  heat,  seclusion,  and  accessibility. 

The  Society  at  Florence  (which  has  constructed  houses  for  one  hundred 
fianilies^)  has  set  a  good  example,  the  imitation  of  which  may  be  recom- 

*  A  M\  deMription  of  these  baildinga,  with  sUtlstical  details,  will  be  fouad  la  the  Labor* 
er^  Friend  for  M«rch,  1854 
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mended.  The  document  which  has  been  presented  to  yonr  Commission  is 
a  triumphant  answer  to  the  objection  too  often  renewed,  that  houses  built 
for  the  working  classes  are  not  occupied  by  workmen. 

Mr.  Henbt  Roberts  (England) — said :  The  first  day  of  the  Congress  I 
placed  on  your  table  a  pamphlet^  which  gives  the  results  of  our  efforts  in 
England  for  the  improvement  of  the  dwellings  of  the  laboring  classes,  and 
there  this  important  and  striking  &ct  is  shown,  that,  in  the  Model  Houses 
of  the  two  Societies  in  London,  the  highest  average  of  the  annual  mortality 
has  not  exceeded  18.6  per  1000,  whilst  the  average  general  mortaUty  in 
the  districts  in  which  the  greater  paii;  of  the  Model  Houses  are  situated  is 
27.6  per  1000.  The  occupants  of  these  houses  have  not  been  the  victims  of 
cholera ;  or,  if  any  have  been  attacked,  the  cases  are  so  rare  that  they  can 
scarcely  be  spoken  of,  whilst  neighboring  houses  have  been  ravaged  by  the 
disease. 

But,  gentlemen,  in  England  we  have^fomid  the  necessity  of  instructing 
the  laboring  classes  in  regard  to  their  health,  and  the  keeping  their  houses 
in  good  order,  and  much  advantage  has  been  derived  from  these  lessons. 
At  the  Gmffres  d'Ei/giiney  in  1852,  I  had  the  honor  of  submitting  a  proposi- 
tion to  this  effect :  **  I  propose  to  the  Congfess  to  declare  the  utility  of 
establishing  in  each  country,  and  also  in  the  principal  centres  of  the  popu- 
lation, a  collection  as  complete  as  possible,  a  kind  of  museum,  where  shall 
be  gathered  together  models,  plans,  specimens  of  materials,  &c.,  relating 
to  hygienique  amelioration  and  progress."  This  proposition,  which  was 
adopted  unanimously,  has  produced  good  results.  To-day  I  take  the 
liberty  of  submitting  a  resolution,  which  is  thus  expressed  : 

"The  Congress  declares  that  it  is  of  public  utility  that  the  working 
classes  be  enlightened  by  all  possible  means  in  regard  to  the  improvement 
and  the  keeping  of  their  houses  in  good  order." 

It  declares  that  the  instruction  of  the  young,  in  the  laboring  classes, 
ought  to  comprise  all  which  relates  to  the  cleanliness  of  their  persons  and 
of  their  dwellings,  to  the  benefits  resulting  from  good  ventilation,  and  the 
evils  arising  from  humidity. 

"  It  tliinks,  enjln,  that  the  study  of  the  science  of  preserving  health  is  one 
which  ought  to  be  rendered  accessible  to  all." 

As  a  specimen  of  what  has  been  done  in  England  with  this  view,  I  pre- 
sent to  the  Congress  a  pamphletf  which  has  been  translated  into  French, 
and  circulated  in  Switzerland  and  in  the  north  of  Italy. 

Gentlemen,  we  scatter  the  seed  on  the  earth :  some  fruits  from  the 
labors  of  the  last  Congress  have  been  already  gathered,  and  permit  me  to 
add,  that  it  is  with  the  blessing  </  God  we  may  hope  for  a  rich  harvest  in  the 
future. 

*  A  French  translation  (2d  edition^  of  "  The  Physical  Condition  of  the  Laboring  Classes, 
fte./'  pabllshed  at  21  Exeter  Hall  Upwards  of  150  copies  of  this  pamphlet  were  distributed 
to  members  of  the  Congress. 

t  **  Home  Reform,  or  Advice  to  the  Laboring  CI  uses  on  the  Improvement  of  their  Dwell- 
ings and  the  keeping  them  in  good  condition,"^  pabllshed  at  24  Exeter  HalL  ExU'acts  fh>m 
this  pamphlet  have  been  published  in  works  ctroalating  extensively  in  France,  Switzerland, 
Sweden,  Ac 
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Ths  Press  and  the  Lecture  are  both  made  available  by  the  Mends  of  edu- 
cational progress  in  urging  on  the  people  of  Scotland  the  necessity  of  in- 
corporating improvements  on  their  system  of  parochial  and  university  edu- 
cation. 

Eabl  or  Elqim  buoili  thk  Edikbubgh  Phiumophical  iNsnTunoN. — In  the 
introductory  lecture,  the  Earl  of  Elgin  suggests  as  the  cure  of  superficial 
knowledge  among  the  professedly  educated,  is  "  to  raise  the  standard  of  gen- 
eral knowledge  and  cultivation  so  high  that  smatterers  will  be  little  likely 
to  mistake  their  own  shallowness  for  profundity."  Our  inference  from  this 
address  is,  that  he  recommends  for  Scotland  a  system  of  public  schools,  opea 
to  all,  good  enough  for  all,  rich  and  poor,  and  objectionable  to  no  one 
religious  denomination.  The  following  references  show  his  estimate  of  the 
American  school  system. 

Gtneral  EdutaHon  in  (he  Vmted  Statet,  —The  passengers  by  the  Mayflower 
were,  in  birth,  education,  fortime,  and  seal,  coequal ;  and  on  this  dead  level 
of  social  equality,  it  was  soon  discovered  that  no  institutions,  except  such 
as  conferred  equal  rights  and  privil^es  on  all,  could  be  made  to  stand. 
There  was  absolutely  nothing  for  it,  therefore,  except  to  endeavor,  by 
extending  to  the  utmost  the  benefit  of  intellectual  culture,  to  limit  as  much 
as  possible  the  number  of  those  who,  if  left  to  themselves,  would  be  likely, 
through  adverse  drcumstances  or  lack  of  opportunity,  to  swell  the  list  of 
dupes.  The  earnest  and  patriotic  men  to  whom  the  rising  fortunes  of  these 
young  commmdties  were  intrusted,  descried  this  truth  from  afar,  and  hail- 
ing it  with  joy,  set  diligently  and  from  the  first  to  work  to  secure,  against 
all  risks  and  casualties,  those  interests  of  popular  education  which,  in  their 
peculiar  circumstances,  they  had  justly  brought  themselves  to  consider  the 
palladium  of  the  State.    (Cheers. ) 

An  intelligent  traveller,  writing  a  short  time  ago  from  New  York,  ob- 
serves that  the  willingness  of  the  people  to  tax  themselves  for  educational 
purposes  seems  almost  to  run  to  excess  in  that  country  ;  and,  he  adds,  the 
wealthier  classes  on  whom  this  burden  fidls,  in  proportion  to  their  fortunes, 
bear  it  without  grudging,  because  experience  has  taught  them  that,  with 
the  extension  of  education,  the  value  of  property  rises.  (Cheers.)  *'  Wher- 
ever," says  another,  **  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  pilgrims  find  their 
way,  there  are  established  homes,  schools,  and  churohes,  shops,  and  legisla- 
tive assemblies,  the  free  press,  hotels  for  strangers,  and  asylums  for  the 
unfortunate  and  the  orphan."  Mr.  Whitworth,  oommissioner  from  Qreat 
Britain  to  Uie  New  Tork  Exhibition  in  1858,  writes :— **  In  every  State  in 
the  Union,  and  particularly  in  the  North,  education  is,  by  means  of  com- 
mon schools,  placed  within  the  reach  of  each  individual,  and  all  classes 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  afforded.  The  desire  of  knowledge  so 
early  imparted  is  g^reatly  increased,  while  the  fitcilities  for  diffusing  it  are 
amply  provided  through  the  instrumentality  of  a  free  press.  The  benefits 
which  result  to  the  public  can  hardly  be  over-estimated  in  a  national  point 
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of  view,  but  it  is  to  the  co-operation  of  both  that  they  most  undoubtedly 
be  ascribed."  And  Mr.  Whitworth's  colleague,  Mr.  Wallis,  reporting 
on  the  state  of  manufiictures,  says: — "Here  (in  the  Northern  Stales), 
where  sound  and  systematic  education  has  been  longest,  and  in  all  proba- 
bility most  perfectly  carried  out,  the  greatest  manu&cturing  developments 
are  to  be  found.  Bringing  a  mind  prepared  by  thorough  school  disci- 
pline,  and  educated  up  to  a  far  higher  standard  than  those  of  a  much  supe- 
rior social  grade  in  society  in  the  Old  World,  the  American  working  boy 
develops  rapidly  into  the  skilled  artisan ;  and  having  once  mastered  one 
part  of  his  business,  he  is  never  content  until  he  has  mastered  all. ' '  In  an- 
other part  of  his  report,  talking  of  the  precious  metals,  Mr.  Wallis  says, 
that  having  their  minds  prepared  by  education,  the  artisans  seize  on  very 
difficult  xx>int6  of  manufacturing  construction  as  it  were  by  mere  instinct ; 
and  speaking  of  Schools  of  Design,  he  says,  **  The  rapid  progress  made  by 
the  students  at  these  schools  is  another  evidence  of  the  influence  of  the 
primar}'  education  which  it  is  the  good  fortune  of  the  children,  male  and 
female,  of  the  United  States  to  receive." 

Educational  Experience  of  Canada. — ^Although  partially  veiled  by  the  decorous 
trappings  of  Monarchy,  the  social  and  political  institutions  of  the  British 
North  American  colonies  have  their  root  in  equality  of  condition,  no  less 
than  those  of  the  adjoining  States  of  the  American  Union.  There,  too, 
accordingly,  we  soon  made  the  discovery  that  there  were  dangers  ahead  if 
political  power  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  masses  of  men  unfitted  by  edu- 
cation and  training  to  resist  the  seductions  of  quacks  and  smatterers  ;  and 
we  turned  to  the  same  quarter  for  protection  against  it.  The  Canadian 
educational  system  Ib  distinguished  from  that  of  the  northern  States  of  the 
Union  chiefly  by  the  more  strenuous  endeavor  which  has  been  made  under 
the  latter  to  associate  religion  with  the  common-school  teaching.  Not  that 
we  undertake  to  relieve  parents  or  pastors  from  responsibility  for  the  reli- 
gious training  of  the  child.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  our  desire  that  they 
should  feel  the  full  weight  of  that  responsibility,  and  acknowledge  that  the 
utmost  that  can  be  expected  of  the  day-school  is,  that  it  should  better  fit 
the  child  for  the  direct  religious  instruction  which  it  is  to  receive  at  church, 
at  the  Sabbath-school,  and  at  home.  (Cheers.)  But  we  have  adopted  pre- 
cautions beyond  those  which  our  neighbors  have  seen  fit  to  take,  in  order 
to  insure,  in  so  far  as  hiunan  means  can  do  so,  that  in  its  practical  working 
the  system  shall  be  constantly  pervaded  by  a  Christian  spirit.  With  this 
view,  influential  clergymen  have  been  placed  on  the  Board  which  superin- 
tends the  whole,  and  in  the  several  school  sections,  the  local  clergy  of  all 
denominations  are  ez  officio  visitors  of  the  schools.  After  all,  it  is  a  great 
thing  to  encourage  whatever  tends  to  promote  Christian  charity  and  bro- 
therly love  in  a  community. 
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LTCKina,   mCHANIO  INSTITCnONS,   AND  LIHRATITTW. 

We  hare  received  from  an  attentive  correspondent  reports  of  addresses 
before  lyceoms  and  mechanic  institutions  by  men  of  high  parliamentary 
standing,  which  show  the  interest  felt  in  this  class  of  educational  agencies, 
as  well  as  embody  many  pncticfd  suggestions  applicable  to  the  improve- 
ment of  similar  institutioiis  with  us. 

Inauoubation  or  ths  Ltoxitm  at  Oldham. — ^We  make  the  following  ex- 
tracts from  LoBD  Stablkt's  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  new  Lyceum  build- 
ing at  Oldham — a  manu£EMH;uring  town  with  a  population  of  over  70,000. 

LoT^  tanouni  xfUmut  wA  requuUe  to  the  aequidlion  (f  knowledge. — It  is  true 
that  most,  perhaps  all  of  those  whom  your  Lyceum  will  instruct,  are  not 
men  of  leisure  ;  but  it  is  not  true  that  a  large  amount  of  leisure  is  requisite 
in  9rder  to  obtain  a  considerable  proportion  of  learning.  The  brain,  like 
the  body,  can  only  bear  a  certain  amount  of  active  exertion — ^nay,  of  all 
bodily  organs  it  is  the  most  delicate,  the  most  easily  put  out  of  repair,  the 
most  difficult  to  set  right  when  once  disorganized.  Now,  it  is  liable  to  suf- 
fer in  two  ways — ^from  too  little  work  in  those  whose  labor  is  mechanical 
only,  or  who  do  no  work  at  all ;  from  too  much  work  in  those  whose  labor 
employs  chiefly  or  exclusively  the  intellectual  faculties.  It  is  idle,  there- 
fore, to  suppose  that  the  majority* of  men,  though  free  from  any  pressure  of 
business,  though  independent  of  a  profession  or  trade,  can,  whatever  the 
amount  of  their  leisure,  or  however  much  they  may  desire  it,  occupy  any 
thing  like  the  whole,  or  even  the  greater  part  of  their  time  in  study.  If 
no  external  circumstances  interpose  to  limit  their  exertions,  Nature  will 
and  does.  The  mind  only  retains  its  freshness  for  a  limited  time ;  if  that 
time  be  exceeded,  exhaustion  ensues,  little  is  learnt,  and  the  seeds  of  fature 
mischief  are  sown  in  the  constitution.  What  1  contend  for  then,  is  this — 
that  no  man  wtlling  to  study  need  despond  because  he  can  only  command 
a  portion,  it  may  be,  of  his  evenings,  while  others  are  masters  of  the  whole 
day.  It  is  bad  arithmetic  in  such  matters  to  compute  that  four  times  as 
much  can  be  learnt  in  four  hours  as  in  one.  Just  as  reasonably  might  one 
aigue  that,  because  one  good  dinner  daily  gives  health  and  strength,  there- 
fore four  such  dinneis  every  day  would  make  a  man  four  times  as  strong, 
and  four  times  as  healthy.  Just  as  reasonably  might  one  afiSrm,  what  all 
who  have  looked  into  the  elements  of  finance  know  to  be  untrue,  that  if 
you  double  the  rate  of  a  tax  you  will  double  the  amount  it  produces.  The 
fact  is,  nature  intends  that  we  should  develop  all  our  faculties,  that  we 
should  work  our  whole  organimtion  in  turn,  and  not  a  part  of  it  only. 
Tlie  man  who  exerts  his  brain  only,  and  the  man  who  exerts  his  muscles 
only,  is  equally  violating  her  laws,  and  those  laws  are  never  violated  with 
impunity.  I  don't  want  to  overstate  my  case.  I  am  not  denying  that  the 
hours  of  labor  are  many,  nor  that  the  cares  of  Ufe  press  heavily  on  the 
working  man  who  is  also  a  student.  But  I  affirm  that  the  obstacles  which 
labor  places  in  the  way  of  intellectual  advance,  though  real,  are  less  for- 
midable than  they  look,  while  by  their  nature  they  save  the  student  from 
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other  dangers  quite  as  real  which  beset  the  man  whose  time  is  entirely 
his  own — the  danger,  on  the  one  hand,  of  an  idle  and  relaxed  habit ;  the 
danger,  on  the  other,  of  mental  wear  and  tear  induced  by  not  knowing 
when  to  leare  off.  Even  four  hours  in  the  week,  or  rather  more  than  200 
in  the  year,  regularly  and  earnestly  devoted  to  one  branch  of  thought,  will 
cairy  an  intelligent  man  very  far  in  any  study  whatever. 

tUcrtaHoin  a  necatity. — ^BecoUect  what  modem  society  is.  Becollect  what 
modem  labor  is.  We  bring  together  men  in  masses  ;  we  employ  them  in 
mechanical  pursuits.  The  very  perfection  of  the  work  d(xie, — the  cause  pf 
that  perfection,  division  of  labor,  carried  to  the  highest  point, — ^tends  to 
render  occupation  more  and  more  monotonous  ;  so  that  the  intellect,  crav- 
ing  stimulus,  asking  for  variety,  is  sttirved.  For,  to  an  active  brain,  intel- 
lectual inaction — ^the  want  of  subjects  for  thought — ^Ls  quite  as  painful  as  to 
the  habitually  inert  temperament  is  the  unaccustomed  toil  of  thought. 
What,  then,  I  ask,  becomes  of  the  vast  masses  of  intelligent  men  and 
women  whom  we  ccmgregate  in  these  towns?  What  are  our  national 
amusements  ?  None — or  next  to  none.  Even  the  simplest  of  all  pleasures, 
the  enjoyment  of  natural  beauty,  is  rarely  possible.  The  leisure  hours  here 
fall  mostly  at  night,  when  outdoor  pleasures  are  inappropriate,  even  if  the 
neighborhood  of  our  towns  afforded  more  liocilities  for  such  pleasures  thaa 
they  do.  We  want,  then,  besides  teaching  for  those  who  will  be  instruct- 
ed, rational  amusements  for  those  who  only  desire  to  be  interested.  I  am 
not  ashamed  of  puttiog  that  prominently  forward  as  an  object  which  we 
ought  to  keep  in  view.  Health  is  weakened,  disease  generated,  life  short- 
ened, by  the  depression  of  spirits  which  follows  upon  an  unstimulated 
existence.  Men  die  for  want  of  cheerfulness,  as  plants  die  for  want  of  light. 
That  is  a  fact  to  which  you  may  get  medical  testimony  in  plenty ;  and  it  is 
to  this  very  difficulty  of  finding  pleasures — a  difficulty  arising  in  part  out 
of  the  accidents  of  our  social  state,  in  part  out  of  the  grave,  earnest,  ener- 
getic^  refiective,  but  rather  sombre  cast  of  mind  which  for  many  oenturies 
has  distinguished  the  people  of  this  nation — ^that  I  ascribe  that  habit  of 
excessive  social  indulgence  which  is  still  the  principal  reproach  upon  our 
national  morals  and  manners.  I  affirm,  then,  that  in  every  point  of  view 
intellectual,  moral,  even  sanitary  institutions  such  as  this  is  intended  to  be 
— partly  social,  partly  literary,  useful  to  the  few  who  study  in  earnest,  at- 
tractive to  the  many  whose  chief  aim  is  amusement— have  in  both  those 
capacities  a  real  and  substantial  value.  Your  lectures,  your  reading-rooms, 
your  evening  classes,  your  lending  librar}' — ^for  that  essential  element  of 
popular  usefulness  I  hope  it  is  not  proposed  to  omit-^will  each  draw  to  you 
subscribers,  each  probably  subscribers  of  a  different  class.  The  establish- 
ment of  an  athcnseum,  a  lyceum,  an  institute,  call  it  which  you  will,  in 
every  large  town  of  England  is  no  longer  a  mere  luxury  which  may  be  en- 
joyed or  dispensed  with  at  pleasure,  but  has  become  an  essential  and  inte- 
gral part  of  our  social  organization. 

Lyceums  the  universities  of  the  people. — In  my  belief,  their  sphere  of  action 
admits  of  vast  enlargement.  I  hold  that  they  are  destined  to  perform,  as 
regards  the  more  numerous  class  of  society,  the  same  functions  as  those 
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wbich  the  Univeraties  discharge  towards  the  wealthier.  They  oombine 
two  advantages  of  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  over-estimate  the  value — 
first,  that  members ^f  everj-  religious  denomination  meet  here  upon  equal 
terms  ;  nest,  that  they  start  unencumbered  with  traditions,  and  taking  as 
their  point  of  departure  the  educational  ideas,  not  of  any  former,  but  of  the 
present  age.  Here,  gentlemen,  let  me  express  a  hope  that  you  will  not 
rest  content  with  what  has  been  or  is  being  done — ^not  even  with  the  suc- 
cess and  progress  of  this  institution, — but  that  you  will  couple  with  it, 
either  as  part  of  the  same  establishment  or  separately  under  tlie  act  of  Par- 
liament, a  free,  or  nearly  free,  library  for  the  use  of  the  100,000  persons 
who  inhabit  this  town  and  its  neighborhood.  Manchester,  Salford,  Liver- 
pool, Bolton,  even  Warrington,  have  set  you  the  example.  Out  of  eighteen 
places  where  it  has  been  proposed  to  put  the  act  in  force  it  has  been  carried 
in  thirteen  ;  and  having  watched  the  movement  during  four  years,  I  can 
bear  witness  that,  though  difficulties  are  often  made  about  the  setting  up 
of  a  free  library,  no  instance  has  ocairred  within  my  knowledge  where,  one 
having  been  established,  it  has  failed  to  command  popular  support,  or  to 
answer  the  purpose  of  its  establishment.  If,  as  has  been  the  case  in  some 
places,  a  rate  be  objected  to,  the  thing  may  be  done  by  private  means.  A 
capital  of  2,0001.  will  give,  at  the  lowest  estimate,  a  collection  of  10,000 
volumes  to  begin  with,  and  1,000  subscribers  of  only  4s.  yearly  will  supply 
an  income  amply  sufficient  to  defray  all  necessary  expenses.  But  a  rate- 
supported  library,  is  preferable,  first,  because  in  that  case  alone  can  it  be 
absolutely  free  *,  secondly,  because  that  mode  of  support  gives  to  it  a  more 
public  and  popular  character. 

SubrjecU  of  mstrueUon  m  Lyeeuma. — ^First,  I  think  it  is  desirable  that  intel- 
lectual competition  should  be  stimulated  in  every  possible  manner  ;  and  I 
heard,  therefore,  with  peculiar  pleasure  some  words  which  fell  from  the 
president  of  the  institution  this  morning,  as  to  the  propriety  of  establishing 
examinations  and  rewarding  efficiency  with  prizes.  What  is  read  with 
some  definite  and  tangible  end  in  view  is  apt  to  be  more  carefully  studied 
attd  longer  remembered  than  what  is  read  in  a  vague  and  general  idea  of 
improvement.  Next,  I  hold  that  a  wide  latitude  should  be  given  to  indi- 
vidual taste.  What  a  man  wishes  to  learn  he  will  learn  better,  more 
quickly,  and  with  more  profit  to  himself  than  what  he  undertakes  to  study 
merely  upon  the  recommendation  of  others,  even  though  the  latter  may  be 
more  generally  useful.  Subject  to  this  qualification  I  will  mention  those 
topics  which  seem  most  likely  to  be  of  service.  I  see  in  a  prospectus  which 
has  been  issued  mention  of  French  classes  and  others  for  the  teaching  of 
languages.  I  am  far  from  depreciating  such  studies ;  their  interest  is 
great,  their  use  is  great  even  for  those  who  stay  at  home, — much  more  for 
those  who  travel ;  but  where  time  and  opportunity  are  limited,  and  where 
no  special  inducement  exists,  I  doubt  whether  the  acquiring  of  languages 
is  the  most  necessary  or  profitable  branch  of  knowledge.  Words,  after  all, 
are  only  yehicles  of  thought ;  the  stores  of  thought  accumulated  in  our 
oWn  tongiie  are  already  immense ;  and  if  much  of  life  be  passed  in  that 
which  is  rather  preparation  for  study  than  study  itself,  little  time  may  re- 
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main  to  complete  the  building  for  which  such  wide  and  ample  foundations 
have  been  laid.    It  seems  to  me — ^but  remember  that  I  give  mj  opinions 
on  these  subjects  with  the  utmost  deference — ^that  the  foundation  of  a  com- 
plete and  rational  education  lies  in  the  knowledge  of  natural  laws,  as  de- 
duced from  recorded  &cts  ;  a  knowledge,  first,  of  those  laws  by  which  the 
inorganic  world  is  governed — as  tho^e  which  regulate  astronomical,  geo- 
logical, and  chemical  phenomena ;  next,  of  those  laws  which  control  or- 
ganized existences — a  branch  which  includes  physiology  in  all  its  depart- 
ments ;  lastly,  a  knowledge  of  that  which,  for  want  of  a  more  recognized 
term,  I  must  call  sociology,  embracing  the  investigation  of  social  problems, 
and  enabling  us  to  trace  the  paths  along  which  human  action  has  moved  in 
all  countries  and  ages.    I  cannot  go  fScur  into  these  topics  here,  or  else  I 
think  I  could  show  that  the  order  which  I  have  named,  from  the  study  of 
the  simplest  structure — ^inorganic  matter — ^up  to  that  of  the  highest  and 
most  complex — the  human  mind — ^is  no  arbitrary  progress,  but  one  which 
Nature  herself  dictates  and  directs.    I  may  be  asked  what  man,  unless  sole- 
ly and  professedly  a  philosopher,  can  find  leisure  for  such  inquiries  ?    I  re- 
ply, it  is  not  necessary  to  be  an  astronomer,  a  geologist,  a  chemist,  a  phjrsi- 
ologist,  in  order  to  learn  what  have  been  th^  principal  results  of  human 
thought  in  those  departments,  or  what  is  their  inter-oonnection  one  with  , 
another.    The  slow  progress  of  discovery  affords  no  measure  of  the  time  re- 
quired to  appreciate  the  results  of  discovery.    It  takes  ages  to  make  the 
road  which  when  made  may  be  travelled  over  in  a  few  years.    If  interro- 
gated as  to  the  use  of  such  investigations,  I  would  point  out  that  the  two 
great  questions  which  an  intelligent  mind  on  beginning  to  reflect  natixral- 
ly  puts  are  these,  ''What  am  I?"  and  ''What  is  this  universe  around 
me  ?"    To  give  an  answer,  however  partial  and  incomplete,  to  these  queries 
has  been  the  effort  of  the  human  intellect  during  more  than  8,000  years, 
and  may  be  for  8,000  more.    No  man  is  so  dull  that  they  do  not  interest 
him  ;  none  ever  has  been  or  ever  can  be  so  acute  that  they  do  not  perplex 
and  baffle  him.    In  comparison  with  such  reflections  to  talk  of  what  we 
call  the  practical  applications  of  science  is  iodeed  descending  low ;  yet  these 
applications — ^never  the  first  object,  often  not  in  any  degree  the  object  of 
the  philosopher — have  doubled  the  wealth  and  power  of  England,  and  in- 
calculably lessened  the  pressure  of  human  suffering  from  material  causes. 
In  concluding  on  this  head,  I  would  observe  that  in  England  we  need  to 
study  man's  works  less,  and  nature  more  ;  and  even  where  we  apply  our- 
selves to  investigate  the  vast  course  of  human  action,  we  are  in  the  habit 
of  ascribing  too  much  importance  to  an  almost  mechanical  recollection  of 
facts,  and  too  little  to  the  establishment  of  those  generalizations  which 
give  past  facts  almost  their  sole  importance  for  us.    I  do  not  wish  to  speak 
in  the  language  of  accusation,  or  of  complaint ;  yet  it  does  seem  strange 
that  a  man  may  leave  cither  of  the  great  universities,  after  a  school  and 
college  training  which  together  have  extended  over  ten  years,  an  accom- 
plished classic,  an  able  mathematician,  yet  wholly  unacquainted  with  ex- 
ternal nature,  ignorant  of  the  principle  upon  which  a  common  steam-engine 
is  constructed,  ignorant  even  of  the  mechanism  which  he  carries  about  with 
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him  in  his  own  body,  and  utterly  unversed  in  the  first  principles  of  that 
law  of  the  land  under  which  he  lives.  To  sum  up  in  a  word,  I  mean  this — 
that  the  end  of  all  human  teaching  is  human  action  ;  that  that  teaching  is 
most  valuable  which  tends  to  direct  and  economize  action  ;  that  such  teach- 
ing must  concern  itself  mainly  with  two  things — the  laws  which  govern  in- 
animate nature  and  the  laws  which  govern  man  ;  and  that  whatever  does 
not  add  to  our  knowledge  on  one  or  other  of  these  subjects  is,  comparative- 
ly speaking,  of  little  value.  And  herein,  as  I  think,  one  great  merit  of  in- 
stitutions like  these  consists,  that,  being  tied  down  by  no  statutes,  no 
founders'  wills,  no  traditions  of  immemorial  antiquity,  they  not  only  sup- 
ply instruction  to  the  people,  but  they  supply  that  kind  of  instruction  for 
which  a  popular  demand  exists.  They  follow  the  national  taste  ;  they  do 
not  in  attempting  to  direct  that  taste  pervert  it.  Long  may  this  state  of 
things  endure  ;  and  in  education,  as  in  other  matters,  may  the  transition 
from  past  to  present  habits  of  thought  take  place,  as  In  England  such  tran- 
sitions mostly  do,  by  no  demolition  of  that  which  exists,  by  no  sudden  dis- 
ruption of  ancient  ties,  but  by  the  gpreatest  and  almost  imperceptible  ac- 
commodation of  all  intelligent  minds  to  that  which  all  perceive  to  be  in- 
evitable in  the  course  of  events ! 

Sia  James  P.  Kay  Shuttlewobth,  who  was  knighted  by  the  Queen  for 
his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  popular  education,  and  who  is  the  author  of 
the  system  now  administered  by  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education, 
followed  Lord  Stanley  in  an  address  from  which  we  make  the  following 
extracts : 

JBcbieaUonal  Progress  of  (he  Oouniry. — ^I  remember  the  time — ^it  is  not  distant 
— ^when  a  large  part  of  these  valleys  were  almost  deserted  portions  of  re- 
mote parishes,  without  schools,  and  almost  without  chapels — ^forlorn,  des- 
titute almost  of  religious  instruction  ;  but  now  we  see,  on  every  hand,  the 
spires  of  religious  edifices  rising  throughout  the  whole  country,  and  to 
most  of  them  are  attached  schools,  themselves  often  buildings  of  great 
beauty,  and  the  whole  organization  for  the  instruction  of  the  youth  of  our 
population  is  gradually  approaching  to  perfection.  Forty  normal  schools, 
educating  2,000  students,  and  sending  out  1,000  teachers  annually,  have 
been  founded ;  8,000  pupil-teachers  are  now  aiding  in  the  instruction  of 
schools,  and  undergoing  the  apprenticeship  which  is  to  issue  in  their  pass- 
ing two  years  in  the  normal  school,  and  afterwards  becoming  certificated 
teachers.  Besides  these  arrangements,  the  Gk)vemment  has  expended, 
on  various  other  objects,  moneys  which  amount  in  the  whole  to  nearly 
500,000Z.  per  annum.  Then,  the  means  of  support  are  of  a  like  general 
character,  consistent  with  the  institutions  of  the  country.  A  very  large 
part  of  the  support  has  been  of  a  purely  voluntary  character.  About 
11«.  ^.  has  been  derived  from  local  subscriptions,  and  about  6<.  9d.  has 
been  derived  from  the  contributions  of  the  school-pence  of  the  children — 
making  altogether,  ISs.  per  head  per  scholar  in  each  school.  Now,  the 
Government,  besides  this,  has  contributed  at  the  rate  of  about  12s.  per  head 
for  the  augmentation  of  the  salary  of  the  teacher,  and  for  the  payment  of 
the  stipends  of  the  pupil-teachers  ;  and,  recentiy,  it  has  likewise  contribut- 
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ed  a  capitation  grant,  amounting  to  i$.  or  5*.  per  scholar,  so  that  we  thm 
arrive  at  the  total  resources  of  the  school ;  and  in  this  way  sufficient  funds 
may  be  obtained  to  secure  the  efficiency  of  the  school,  and  that  without  re- 
sorting to  any  means  inconsistent  with  self-government. 

How  can  children  he  retained  longer  under  instruction. — It  appears  from  the  late 
census  that  20,000  poor  children  have  left  school  before  they  were  ten  years 
of  age  ;  36,000  more  poor  children  before  they  were  eleven  years  of  age  ; 
28,000  more  poor  children  before  they  were  twelve  years  of  age  ;  and  after 
the  age  of  twelve  scarcely  any  were  left  at  school.  Even  in  the  towns,  and 
in  the  more  commercial  districts,  the  inspectors  report  that  few  children 
are  at  school  at  a  greater  age  than  from  ten  to  eleven.  Now  the  causes  ef- 
fecting these  results  are  also  disclosed  by  the  census.  It  appears  that  of  the 
children  who  were  not  at  school  ^tween  the  ages  of  three  and  fifteen, 
978,179  boys,  or  40  per  cent.,  were  not  at  work  ;  and  1,218,055  girls,  or  53 
per  cent.,  also  were  not  at  work.  On  the  other  hand,  the  number  not  at 
school,  but  at  work,  was  comparatively  small ;  818,776  boys,  or  16  per 
cent.,  were  at  work  between  the  ages  of  three  and  fifteen  ;  and  218,055,  or 
per  cent. ,  of  girls.  It  appears  that  57  per  cent,  of  the  qhildren  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Great  Britain,  between  the  ages  of  three  and  fifteen,  remaifi  with- 
out education,. chiefly  because  of  the  indifference  of  their  parents.  Now, 
this  is  a  sad  state  of  things  ;  but  there  are  also  some  other  features  whicU 
have  been  remarked  by  the  inspectors  greatly  affecting  the  success  of  the 
school.  Mr.  Watkins,  inspector  of  the  West  Biding  of  Yorkshire,  com- 
plains greatly  of  the  fluctuation  of  the  attendance  of  children,  owing  to  va- 
rious causes  affecting  the  manufacturing  interests  of  that  county  ;  and  he 
says  that,  in  the  majority  of  the  schools  of  that  district,  88  per  cent,  of  the 
children  leave  the  school  annually ;  only  12  .per  cent,  of  them  remain. 
Now,  you  have  had  gi-eat  experience  in  this  district  of  the  operation  of  the 
half-time  act.  I  believe  that,  with  whatever  feelings  the  half-time  act  was 
at  first  received  in  this  district,  there  is  now  a  general  satisfaction  with  its 
operation.  I  believe  that,  both  on  the  part  of  the  parents  and  on  the  part 
of  employers,  the  gradual  growth  of  the  children  in  civilization,  the  im- 
provement of  their  manners,  and  increase  of  their  intelligence,  and  the 
greater  value  of  their  labor,  are  acknowledged  ;  and  that  these  results  have 
been  obtained  without  any  considerable  disturbance  of  the  manufacturing 
operations,  or  without  any  interruption  of  commercial  operations.  Now, 
the  extension  of  the  half-time  act  to  the  whole  of  England  would  send 
2,000,000  of  children  to  school  whose  life  is  at  present  spent  in  idleness  ; 
and  it  would  double  the  number  of  those  who  are  now  employed  In  remu- 
nerative labor.  One  of  the  inspectors,  Mr.  Cooke,  says  with  great  empha- 
sis, that  no  measure  could  be  adopted  which  would  have  so  large  an  effect 
in  raising  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  throughout  the  rural  dis- 
tricts of  this  country.  At  eleven  years  of  age,  the  Inspectors  report  that 
the  children  who  have  been  taught  in  efficient  schools  know  as  much  as 
any  of  the  children  who  are  taught  in  the  schools  that  have  been  created 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  notwithstanding  that  their  organization  has 
been  completed  for  a  great  number  of  years.    But,  in  the  free  communities 
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€f  Switaerland,  where  each  canton  managee  its  own  affidn  and  the  most 
democratic  system  of  voting  exists,  every  canton  has  a  law,^that  no  diild 
shaAl  be  taken  away  from  school  before  he  is  fourteen  years  of  age.  Now, 
in  England,  the  difference  is  amasingly  great,  for  between  the  ages  of 
twelve  and  thirteen  only  6*44  per  cent,  are  at  school ;  between  the  ages  of 
thirteen  and  fo^orteen  only  8*64  per  cent. ;  and  between  the  ages  of  fourteen 
and  fifteen  only  2*84  per  cent.  The  proportion  in  Scotland  is  even  not 
higher  than  1^  or  2  per  cent,  more  than  England.  That  is  a  &ct  which 
tends  to  show  tliat,  even  in  a  country  wliich  since  the  Reformation  has  liad 
the  advantage  of  a  parochial  system  of  schools,  dependence  cannot  be  placed 
on  the  parents  who  support  themselves  by  mauTml  labor  to  send  their  chil- 
dren to  ediool  tUl  the  age  of  fourteen.  Improvements  in  the  schools  have 
also,  as  has  been  universally  reported  by  the  inspectors,  had  no  appreciable 
effect  in  extending  the  sdiool  age.  There  liave  also  been  various  benevo- 
lent fthemes  recently  adopted,  particularly  in  the  mining  districts,  to  at- 
tract the  children  to  school.  Priies  have  been  offered  for  classes,  which 
have  been  competed  for  by  the  children  of  large  districts.  Those  prises 
have  been  given  with  great  publicity,  and  have  been  accompanied  by  cer- 
tificates which  have  been  intended  to  be  of  great  use  in  the  market  of  la- 
bor in  those  districts.  Those  schools  have  been  supported  by  the  principal 
firms  in  the  mining  districts,  and  some  results  as  respects  those  districts 
have  been  attained  ;  but  generally  speaking  the  evil  has  not  been  reached. 
I  cannot  help  saying  that  my  own  opinion  ra  that  this  g^reat  difficulty,  as 
respects  the  rural  districts  and  the  mining  districts  of  England,  cannot  be 
overcome  without  the  adoption  of  the  Half-time  Act,  with  such  modifica- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  to  meet  the  period  of  harvest  and  peculiar  em- 
ployments of  different  trades,  in  order  tliat  the  children  of  those  districts 
may  enjoy  the  same  amount  of  advantage  that  has  been  obtained  in  these. 

ButrueHon  to  tkUdrm  i^Ur  Uavmg  xhool. — ^What  provision  is  there  yet  made 
in  this  country  that  the  child  who  then  becomes  a  youth  and  goes  to  work 
for  the  whole  of  the  day,  either  in  some  rural  employment  or  in  some 
manufiu;tory,  and  spends  liis  leisure  time  in  listless  idleness,  and  leams 
nothing  but  what  can  be  taught  in  the  streets, — ^what  provision  \b  there 
made,  what  institution  is  there  to  carry  on  the  instruction  of  the  school 
^ftom  the  period  of  18  to  the  period  of  17  f  The  mechanics'  institutions, 
the  lyceums,  have  sprung  up  in  all  the  great  towns  of  the  country ;  but 
even  they  do  not  exist  in  the  rural  districts ;  and  there  is  no  institution  as 
yet  which  peculiarly  meets  the  want  of  the  youth  between  the  age  of  IS 
and  17. 

It  would  seem  to  me  possible,  for  example,  that,  taking  such  a  town  as 
Oldham,  surrounded  by  manufacturing  villages  at  a  moderate  distance, 
that  connected  possibly  with  this  lyceum,  or  if  not  connected  with  this 
lyceum,  then  with  some  central  school,  there  might  be  formed  a  group 
of  subsidiary  institutions — evenings  schools — in  the  neighboring  vil- 
lages ;  and  that  for  such  a  group  of  schools  there  might  be  an  itin- 
erating master,  who  might,  for  instance,  teach  classes  in  some  ooitral 
•dhool  on  two  evedings  of  the  week,  and  might  go  out  and  teach 
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at  the  other  echools  on  the  remaimng  fbnr  eTenings  of  the  week,  either 
one  each  eyening,  or  giving  two  eyenings  at  each  school ;  and  by  com- 
binations of  this  kind  we  might  greatly  diminish  the  expense  of  the 
individual  schools,  while  very  gpreatly  increased  efficiency  might  be  given 
to  them.  I  would  also  remind  you  that  the  Department  of  Science  and 
Art  has  recently  been  training  masters  for  the  instruction  of  drawing 
classes  and  the  application  of  art  to  all  industrious  and  medianical  em- 
ployments ;  and  it  would  be  quite  possible,  in  connection  with  this  lyoeum, 
to  have  a  drawing  master  who  might  teach  on  certain  evenings  of  the  week 
in  this  institution,  and  who  might  teach  on  other  evenings  in  some  of  those 
evening  schools. 

CbufMf  qf  Lsdvra  have  eeoMtd  to  attrad  and  intereti. — The  old  institntioniK- 
those  of  the  Andersonian  University  of  Glasgow,  the  London  Mechanics' 
Institution,  the  Manchester  and  the  Liverpool  Mechanics'  Institution — set 
out  with  the  intention  of  having  complete  courses  of  lectures,  and  they 
expected,  in  those  great  cities,  to  attract  the  more  intelligent  members  of 
the  working-classes  to  those  courses  of  lectures,  which  were  to  extend  to 
from  60  to  90  lectures ;  and  those  lectures  were  to  be  accompanied  by  ex- 
aminations, and  were  to  assume  almost  all  the  forms  of  instruction  in  uni- 
versities. In  some  of  these  institutions  the  lectures  had  great  success.  I 
believe  they  had  great  success,  originally,  under  Dr.  Birkbeck,  in  Qlasgow ; 
they  had  great  success  in  the  institution  which  Sir  Benjamin  Heywood  was 
chiefly  instrumental  in  founding  at  Manchester,  and  also  in  Liverpool,  and, 
I  believe,  in  London ;  but  the  history  of  mechanics'  institutions  has  shown 
that  these  complete  courses  of  lectures,  even  in  the  great  towns,  have 
gradually  been  abandoned.  The  lectures  have  also  become  less  and  less 
scientific,  and  more  and  more  literary  and  general ;  and  the  number,  of 
course,  has  greatly  increased,  while  the  number  of  lectures  in  each  course 
has  greatly  diminished.  Thus,  in  the  union  of  Yorkshire  institutions,  it  is 
reported  that  out  of  a  thousand  lectures  given  in  certain  institutions  there, 
594  courses  consisted  of  only  two  lectures  each.  Now,  I  relate  these  facts 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  the  attention  of  the  members  of  this 
institution  to  the  exceeding  importance  of  class-instruction. 

CUm-nutmelion. — ^The  instruction  given  in  these  institutions  must,  neces- 
sarily, at  first  be  elementary.  The  classes  will  be  devoted  to  a  very  great 
extent  to  such  subjects  as  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  geogra- 
phy, and  similar  matters.  The  students  attending  these  classes  need  to  be 
brought  immediately  in  contact  with  the  mind  of  the  master,  and  they 
need  to  be  assisted  at  every  stage  ;  they  need  that  the  whole  course  of  in- 
struction should  be  thoroughly  logical,  that  it  should  be  accompanied  by 
constant  examinations,  and  that  it  should  be  tested  from  time  to  time. 
When  you  approach  the  higher  subjects,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  form  of 
class-instruction  is  also  greatly  preferable  to  general  instruction  by  lectures 
untested  by  examination,  or  even  to  the  very  extensive  courses  of  lectures 
I  have  adverted  to,  when  they  were  tested  by  examination. 

OompdUioe  Exammatum  and  Prizes. — ^But  in  order  to  increase  the  degree  of 
Interest  which  is  felt  by  young  men  of  the  working  classes  in  these  ooursee 
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of  instraction,  the  Society  of  Arts  has  of  late  put  forth  a  scheme  of  prixes. 
It  has  offered  prixes  to  the  whole  of  the  mechaoicB'  institutions  of  the 
country  that  hare  entered  into  nnion  with  it.  In  the  first  year,  1856, 
owing  perhaps  to  some  defects  in  the  mode  in  which  this  scheme  was 
worked,  very  few  candidates  offered  themselves  for  ezamhiation.  But,  in 
this  year,  52  candidates  have  appeared  in  London,  and  a  very  interesting 
report  has  been  published  of  the  examinations  which  there  occurred.  I 
am  yery  glad,  also,  to  be  informed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Arts 
that  it  is  intended  to  hold  an  examination  in  the  north  of  England,  proba- 
bly at  Manchester,  and  that  the  mechanics'  institutions  and  Lyceums  of 
this  country  will  be  invited  to  send  students  to  compete  for  the  prizes  at 
that  examination.  I  believe,  likewise,  that  the  Bish(^  of  Manchester  has 
made  a  recommendation  to  the  Lancashire  Union  of  Mechanics'  Institu- 
tions, that  a  local  examination,  I  believe  of  a  somewhat  lower  order  as 
respects  the  subjects  and  quality  of  the  examination,  should  be  instituted 
in  that  union  ;  and  I  believe  that  steps  will  be  taken  to  communicate  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Lancashire  Union  of  Institutions,  with  the  respective 
local  institutions,  concerning  that  examination.  There  is  also  another 
proposal  which  seems  to  me  to  have  considerable  merit,  and  that  is,  that 
not  merely  should  a  priae  be  given,  but  that  the  prise  should  be  accompa- 
nied with  a  certificate,  and  that  the  certificate  should  set  forth  in  it  the 
period  during  which  the  holder  of  it  has  attended  the  mechanics'  institu- 
tion, the  several  studies  through  which  he  has  passed,  the  degree  of 
attention  which  he  has  paid  to  those  studies,  and  should  define  the  pro- 
ficiency which  he  has  acquired.  Provided  the  heads  of  manuftcturing 
firms  would  agre«  to  give  these  certificates  a  commercial  value,  I  think 
great  importance  might  be  attached  to  them,  and  they  would  have  a  great 
effect  in  stimulating  young  men  to  go  to  the  mechanics'  institutions,  there 
to  acquire,  by  persevering  attention  to  their  studies,  a  certificate  which  the 
masters  would  value  as  a  proof  of  merit 

Irubruction  in  Science  tn  iU  AjopUeaUont. — I  cannot  conceive  a  district,  which 
owes  almost  all  its  commercial  prosperity  to  the  steam-engine,  where  it 
would  be  proper  in  a  great  town  like  that  of  Oldham,  to  be  without  dia- 
grams and  models  illustrating  the  theory  of  heat,  and  also  the  mechanical 
combinations  and  the  history  of  the  steam-engine.  I  am  quite  certain 
that  thoroughly  practical  lectures  upon  the  subject  of  the  theory  of  heat 
and  of  the  mechanism  of  the  steam-engine  would  be  attractive  among  the 
working  classes.  Now,  we  are  not  dependent  upon  any  country  for  the  in- 
ventions dependent  upon  machinery.  The  Americans  are  active  rivals 
with  us ;  we  find  that  in  almost  every  department  of  trade  they  make 
some  improvements  in  the  machines  which  have  been  introduced  in  this 
oountry.  Even  in  agriculture  we  receive  machines  from  America;  but 
there  is  no  great  desire  in  this  oountry  to  ascertain  what  is  being  done  in 
other  countries  in  machinery.  It  is  £ar  otherwise  with  every  thing  that 
relates  to  art.  We  have  agencies  established  in  every  part  of  the  world, 
to  give  us  at  the  first  moment  the  French  designs  as  soon  as  they  appear  in 
the  market ;  and  we  are  to  a  very  great  extent  dependent  in  our  print. 
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thawl,  and  muslin  trade  upon  the  French.  I  think  this  ought  not  to  be.  I 
think  it  does  not  arise  from  any  want  of  native  talent ;  I  think  it  arises 
simplj  from  the  fact  that  we  have  not  had  institutions  in  this  country  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  native  talent  that  exists,  and  that  the  drawing  class 
which  it  is  one  of  the  objects  of  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art  to 
fotmd  ought  to  be  connected  with  everj  one  of  these  mechanics'  institutions. 

Hon.  W.  J.  Fox,  who  has  signalized  liis  connection  with  the  House  of 
Common.^,  by  an  earnest  and  efficient  advocacy  of  ^  system  of  National 
Education — ^took  part  in  these  exercises. 

7Ju  Lyceum  is  not  a  Charity. — I  heartily  congratulate  the  president,  and 
managers,  and  members  of  the  Oldham  Lyceum,  and,  I  may  add,  the  in- 
habitants in  general,  who  I  hope  will,  to  a  large  extent,  be  partakers  of  its 
benefits.  And  I  will  say  of  the  institution,  that  although  a  noble  liber- 
ality and  a  wise  generosity  have  aided  in  the  erection  of  the  beautiful 
building  which  we  saw  this  morning,  although  rank  and  station  have 
lent  their  countenance,  and  not  only  lent  their  countenance,  but  given 
most  admirable  counsel  in  connection  with  laying  the  foundation-stone, 
and  with  this  celebration  of  the  opening  on  the  present  occasion ;  yet 
that,  notwithstanding  this,  and  duly  and  gratefully  appreciating  this, 
I  would  say  I  do  not  regard— ^I  hope  none  of  you  will  regard — that 
institution  as  a  charity.  It  is  not  a  charity,  it  is  an  assistance  to  the 
people  of  this  country  to  pursue  the  enjoyment  of  their  birthright, 
of  the  full  development  of  their  Acuities,  of  their  training  up  to  all  that 
may  become  a  man,  and  their  reaching  all  the  enjoyments  which  Pro- 
vidence has  placed  within  the  grasp  of  man.  I  Bay  in  the  words  of  the 
ring  which  I  wear  on  my  finger,  and  with  which  the  women  of  Oldham 
married  me  to  the  cause  of  education — that  **  education  is  the  birthright  of 
all."  Providence,  which  brings  a  living  soul  into  a  civilized  community, 
gives  that  soul,  at  the  hands  of  the  community,  a  claim  for  such  instruc- 
tion as  may  develop  its  diversified  powers,  and  secure  to  it  a  Mr  prospect 
of  success  in  the  chase  of  goodness  and  of  happiness.  The  Lyceum  merely 
gives  to  the  young  persons  who  will  avail  themselves  of  its  advantages 
feu;ilities  for  that  purpose.  It  says, — *'  You  know,  you  estimate,  you  claim 
your  birthright.  Come  here,  then,  and  work  it  out.  Gain  the  knowledge 
which  you  desire,  gain  the  training  of  your  fioculties  for  which  you  are 
anxious  ;  if  you  do  so,  you  must  pay  the  price."  I  don't  mean  any  money 
price, — you  may  have  something  to  do  in  that  way,  to  a  reasonable  amount, 
but  I  say  you  must  pay  the  price  of  toil,  and  industry,  and  resolute  perse- 
verance, of  diligently  availing  yourselves  of  all  the  means  within  your 
reach  ;  you  must  go  on,  if  the  time  you  have  be  but  very  limited ;  you 
must  go  on  making  the  most  of  that  time — ^you  must  add  atom  to  atom  of 
knowledge,  until  you  pile  up  a  spacious  building,  and  you  must  thus  work 
your  way  and  show  that  you  are  thoroughly  aware  of  the  dignity  of  your 
own  nature,  of  the  capacity  of  your  powers,  and  of  the  grandeur  of  ydur 
desthiy. 

May  it  stand  as  a  trophy  of  the  victory  of  knowledge  over  ignorance, 
and  of  goodness,  order,  and  progress  over  crime  and  sensuality  I    May  It 
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stand  as  a  temple,  where  jonng  and  ingenious  minds  shall  inqoire .  after 
truth,  where  they  shall  be  ammated,  not  with  the  love  of  exceUixig  merely, 
but  with  the  love  of  excellence ;  where  they  shall  be  all  anxious  to  go  on, 
still  accumulating  their  stores  of  knowledge,  and  still  qalling  their  £ewml- 
ties  of  mind  and  heart  iii^  active  exercise  I  May  it  be  as  a  fountain  from 
which  rich  streams  of  knowledge  shall  flow  over  the  loud,  and  which,  tak- 
ing various  directions  from  that  as  from  a  centre,  shall  carry  manifold  fertility 
with  them,  and  rich  harvests  of  thought,  which  may  be  gathered  in  by  the 
rimng  and  by  future  generations  till  they  shall  rejoice  in  the  fulness  of 
time,  bringing  their  sheaves  with  them !  May  it  be  a  shrine  where,  from 
time  to  time,  one  and  another  shall  arise  to  much  more  than  local  emi- 
nence— shall  win  a  name  that  nations  shall  pronounce  with  reverence,  and 
take  his  place  among  .the  laurelled ;  and  may  it  be  a  monument  of  pro- 
gress— of  that  bright  li^w  of  progress  which  has  been  so  repeatedly  and  so 
well  adverted  to  this  evening — that  law  of  progress  wliich  is  the  groat  bless- 
ing of  God  upon  humanity ! 

The  meeting  concluded  with  addresses  from  various  other  speakers. 

The  building,  whose  inanguration  was  thus  marked,  contains  a  news- 
room, leoturethall,  dass-rooms,  library,  &c.,  and  was  erected  at  a  cost  of 
£5000.  To  institute  the  PiiBe  scheme,  suggested  by  one  of  the  speakers, 
the  President,  Mr.  Piatt,  said  "^  he  should  have  great  pleasure  in  contribu- 
ting a  silver  medal  annually,  and  a  sum  of  five  guineas  to  the  best  mathe- 
matician." 

The  Salfobd  Fbb  Muanm  and  Librart,  established  in  1850,  and  main- 
tained by  a  property  tax  on  the  Borough  of  Salford,  has  an  aggregate  of 
18,655  volumes,  of  which  12,608  are  in  the  reference  department,  and  5,952 
in  the  lending  department,  both  of  which  are  free  to  all  residents  of  the 
Borough.  About  400  readers  frequent  the  reading-room  daily,  and  about 
2000  people  visit  the  museum,  which  is  filled  with  objects  of  art.  The 
Executive  Committee,  in  their  report  for  1856,  remark:  **The  issue  of 
books  in  the  year  amounts  to  142,484  volumes — and  each  book  in  the 
library  has  in  effect  been  taken  out  or  referred  to  seven  or  eight  times, — 
58,684  volumes  have  been  taken  to  the  dwellings  of  the  readers — three- 
fifths  of  whom  are  under  89  years  of  age,  one-fifth  are  females,  and  nine- 
tenths  are  working  people — and  that  the  demand  for  works  of  science,  and 
history,  and  biography  has  been  constantly  on  the  increase.  *'  An  ad- 
ditional wing  to  the  building  is  to  be  erected  at  a  cost  of  £2500. 

Thb  Miohaniob*  Iimrrnm  at  MANOHBna  was  the  first  institution  of  its 
kind  which  erected  a  building  for  the  accommodation  of  its  classes,  and  has 
leoently  inaugurated  a  new  edifice,  erected  at  an  expense  of  £10,000,  by  an 
Art  and  Industrial  Exhibition— the  fifth  of  the  kind  held  by  this  body^ 
the  first  having  been  held  twenty  years  ago,  and  was  the  first  of  the  kind 
held  in  England. 
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Thb  Lewis  lisoHAiaGs'  iNsnTciTxoN. — ^The  opening  lectore  was  given  by 
Bev.  Dr.  Booth,  of  Wandsworth,  and  is  published  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Society  of  Arts,  for  Sept.  26.  We  give  his  strong  practical  common  sense 
on  two  important  points. 

Progren  in  Learning  doa  not  depend  on  ThacherSy  Boohf  or  Aj)paratua. — ^I  wish 
to  place  before  you  a  great  truth,  which  somehow  Beems  to  have  been  over- 
looked in  our  educational  discussions.  It  is  this,  that  learning  must  come 
from  within,  not  from  without — that  listening  to  a  lecture  is  not  learning — 
tliat  looking  at  a  man  making  experiments  does  not  teach  you  to  manipu- 
late in  sdenoe.  Only  think  of  a  man  learning  to  make  shoes,  or  to  sing,  or 
to  play  on  a  musical  instrument,  by  attending  lectures  on  shoemaking  or 
music.  Believe  me,  as  there  is  no  royal  road  to  literature,  there  is  no  ndl- 
road  to  the  temple  of  science  ;  "  coaching"  may  take  a  man  part  of  the 
way,  but  it  invariably  leaves  him  worse  prepared  to  encounter  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  rest  of  the  ascent.  He  who  wishes  to  mount  must  gird  up  the 
loins  of  his  mind.  Lecturers  and  teachers  are  all  very  well  to  keep  idle 
boys  to  their  work  and  to  stimulate  the  indolent.  They  are  also  useful, 
like  finger-posts,  to  point  out  the  road  you  should  follow,  but  they  will 
take  you  very  little  of  it.  A  man  can  no  more  leam  by  the  sweat  of 
another  man's  brains  than  he  can  take  exercise  by  getting  another  man  to 
walk  for  him.  All  mental  improvement  resolves  itself  ultimately  into  self- 
improvement.  The  food  of  the  mind  is  like  the  food  of  the  body — it  must 
be  assimilated  before  it  can  benefit  the  system.  I  do  not  say  that  it  is 
within  the  compass  of  every  man's  understanding  to  become  a  profound 
mathematician ;  men's  minds  are  not  constituted  all  alike ;  their  under- 
standings are  as  various  as  their  £Btces ;  but  such  a  one  may  become  an 
accomplished  linguist,  or  an  expert  chemist,  or  a  keen  observer  of  the  man- 
ifold operations  of  nature.  The  Almighty  has  supplied  us  with  subjects  of 
thought  as  diverse  as  the  phases  of  the  understanding.  But,  you  will  say, 
though  books  are  cheap,  and  may  easily  be  procured,  we  have  no  i4>paratus, 
and  apparatus  are  scarce  and  dear,  beyond  the  means  of  the  poor  man  to 
obtain.  Now,  here  is  another  error.  There  is  a  great  deal  too  much  talk 
about  apparatus  for  teaching  science,  and  the  necessity  there  is  that  the 
State  should  manufacture  it  and  supply  it  at  a  cheap  rate  to  schools  and  to 
Institutions  like  this.  A  man  who  is  eager  to  leam — who  is  determined  to 
know  his  subject — may,  if  he  be  at  all  handy,  or  with  the  assistance  of  the 
village  carpenter  or  blacksmith,  extemporize  his  apparatus.  Polished  ma- 
hogany, and  expensive  brass-work  and  complicated  adjustments,  are  not  at 
all  essential.  It  is  told  of  the  celebiated  philosopher.  Dr.  Wollaston,  the 
inventor  of  the  method  of  rendering  platinum  malleable,  that  when  a  con- 
tinental chemist  of  some  celebrity  called  on  him,  and  expressed  a  wish  to 
be  shown  over  the  laboratories  in  which  science  had  been  enriched  by  so 
many  important  discoveries,  the  Doctor  took  him  into  a  little  study,  and, 
pointing  to  an  old  tea-tray  on  the  table,  with  a  few-  watch  glasses,  test 
papers,  a  small  balance,  and  a  blow-pipe  on  it,  said,  ''There  is  all  the 
laboratory  that  I  have."  Believe  me,  whatever  science  you  take  up  to 
leam,  costly  apparatus  are  not  necessary— they  are  only  the  charlatanism  of 
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KieDoe.  Now,  do  not  mistake  me ;  I  am  speaking  about  learning  the  ele- 
ments of  science,  not  of  making  disooveiies  in  it.  To  make  discoyeries  in 
astronomy,  a  telescope  like  that  of  Lord  Bosse  would  be  required.  To  carry 
on  investigations  in  botany  and  other  departments  of  natural  history,  very 
complicated,  highly  finished  and  yery  costly  microscopes  are  a  necessity, 
while  a  microscope  amply  sufficient  for  educational  purposes  may  be  bought 
for  ten  shillings.  Again,  the  poor  hard-working  young  man  may  say, 
"  How  can  I  compete  successfully  with  a  man  of  ample  means  and  plenty  of 
leisure  time  at  his  disposal,  who  has  so  many  fiiyorable  opportunities  for 
improving  himself— so  many  aids  and  appliances  in  the  shi^  of  expensive 
books  and  oostly  af^^Miatus,  and  experienced  tutors  provided  him  ?"  Now, 
this  is  an  error.  The  ways  of  Providence  are  not  so  unequal,  after  all. 
The  young  oak  that  is  nurtured  in  the  hot-house  will  never  become  the 
monarch  oi  the  woods  on  the  exposed  hill-side.  They  are  parasitical  plants 
that  stunt  and  choke  the  tree  they  seemed  to  shelter.  The  minds  of  men 
so  brought  up  are  too  often  without  spring ;  they  are  deficient  in  elasticity 
of  intellect,  and  they  often  want  that  one  moral  quality  of  mind  which 
breathes  life  and  vigor  into  all  the  intellectual  fiiculties,  the  absence  of 
which  no  others  can  compensate,  even  by  their  presence  in  excess,  I  mean 
that  unflinching  determination  not  to  be  borne  down  by  difficulties — that 
enduring  perseverance  not  to  be  over-mastered  by  defeat.  He  among  you 
who  can  put  forth  into  action  such  energy  of  will  does  not  much  reqiuro 
external  ud.  He  need  not  care  whether  the  schoolmaster  be  abroad  or  not, 
for  he  has  got  him  at  home.  This  is  no  mere  theoretical  reasoning.  The 
views  I  place  before  you  are  amply  confirmed  by  experience.  Columbus 
was  not  the  last  by  many  who  showed  how  the  impossible  may  be  reduced 
to  the  practical.  It  was  the  indomitable  resolution  of  Columbus,  his 
unyielding  energy,  that  enabled  him  to  verifjr  his  conceptions,  and  to  real- 
ise his  theory.  Look  at  the  perseverance  of  Kepler,  who  for  years  and 
years  groped  his  way  through  dry,  perplexed,  and  endless  arithmetical  cal- 
culations till  he  saw  that  first  &int  ray  of  light,  which  burst  out  as  the  sun 
in  the  mind  of  Newton,  and  revealed  those  laws  concealed  since  the  creation, 
by  which  the  Almighty  constituted  the  mechanism  of  the  universe.  Turn 
where  you  will,  you  find  indomitable  perseverance  the  indispensable  oon- 
dition  of  success.  Who  is  there  so  cold  as  to  read  without  emotion  the 
heroic  struggles  of  that  brave  old  Huguenot,  Bernard  Falissy,  the  potter, 
who,  deqiite  of  fidlure  after  fidlure,  the  ridicule  of  enemies,  the  sneers  of 
friends,  the  remonstrances  of  his  fiunily,  still  held  on,  till  a  success 
unhoped  for  at  last  crowned  his  efforts.  Or,  if  we  wish  to  take  a  more 
fortunate  example  in  our  own  country,  we  may  name  Sir  Bichard  Ark- 
wright,  the  great  inventor  of  the  cotton-spinning  machine,  who,  till  he  was 
thirty  years  of  age,  continued  to  practise  as  a  barber  in  his  native  town. 
The  characteristic  quality  of  his  mind  was  not  deep  thinking,  but  unyield- 
ing tenacity  of  purpose.  If  any  one  who  hears  me  is  disheartened  by  his 
daily  toil,  or  disoonnged  by  the  want  of  books,  let  him  read  the  autobi- 
ography of  the  late  William  Qifford,  for  many  years  the  learned  and  talented 
editor  of  the  QmarUri^  Smew.    Of  his  early  lifo  he  thus  writes,  "  I  possessed 
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at  this  time  bat  one  book  in  the  ivx>rld,  it  was  a  treatise  on  algebra,  gi^en 
to  me  by  a  yomig  woman  who  foand  it  in  a  lodging-house;  I  considered  it ' 
as  a  treasure.  I  sat  up  for  the  greatest  part  of  several  nights  suocessiyely  ; 
this  carried  me  some  way  into  the  science  ;  I  had  not  a  fkrthing  on  earth, 
nor  a  friend  to  give  me  one.  Pen,  ink,  and  paper  were,  therefore,  for  the 
most  part,  as  completely  out  of  my  reach  as  a  crown  and  sceptre.  There 
was.  Indeed,  a  resource.  I  beat  out  pieces  of  leather  as  smooth  as  possible, 
and  wrought  my  problems  on  them  with  an  old  blunted  awl."  Now,  hero 
was  a  man,  almost  without  instruction  or  apparatus  of  any  kind,  who  con- 
trived to  master  the  elements  of  a  sound  education,  which  eventually  led 
hhn  to  power,  eminence,  and  wealth.  Chance  has  very  little  to  do  with  ■ 
the  extension  of  knowledge.  Thousands  had  seen  apples  fal)  to  the  ground 
before  the  time  of  Kewton.  But  it  was  to  his  mind  only  that  the  simple 
fact  was  suggestive.  It  fell  upon  a  mind  prepared  for  its  reception. 
Everybody  knew  that  oxygen  is  a  supporter  of  combustion,  that  it  is  largely 
present  in  the  atmosphere,  but  it  was  only  the  other  day  that  the  simple 
ob\iou8  facts  were  applied  to  compel  the  air  we  breathe  to  supply  fuel  to 
our  iron  furnaces,  a  process  which  bids  fidr  to  revolutionize  the  whole  iron 
manufacture.  Great  discoveries  are  everywhere  cropping  out  beneath  our  ' 
feet,  if  we  would  only  look  before  us.  See  what  vast  discoveries  in  chemis- 
try and  natural  science  were  due  to  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  and  I  mention  him 
the  more  willingly,  as  he  is  another  and  a  signal  example  of  a  man  who, 
bom  in  a  humble  station,  by  the  brilliancy  of  his  talents,  his  unrelaxing 
])er8everance  and  intensity  of  will,  raised  himself  to  high  social  position, 
and  took  his  place  as  the  very  first  of  European  philosophers.  When  a 
surgeon's  errand-boy  in  Penzance,  he  attempted  to  make  experiments  on 
the  properties  of  air  ;  and  what,  you  will  be  curious  to  know,  was  his  labor- 
atory ?  Why,  the  vials  and  bottles  of  his  master's  shop.  His  biographer, 
with  great  justice,  observes,  had  Sir  Humphry  Davy  been  furnished,  in  the 
commencement  of  his  career,  with  all  those  appliances  he  enjoyed  at  a  more 
recent  period,  it  is  very  probable  that  he  might  never  have  acquired  that 
wonderful  tact  of  manipulation,  that  ability  of  suggesting  experiments,  and 
of  contriving  apparatus  so  as  to  meet  and  surmount  the  difficulties  which 
must  constantly  arise  during  the  progress  of  the  philosopher  through  the 
imbeaten  tracks  and  unexplored  regions  of  science.  The  self-taught 
mechanician  and  astronomer,  Ferguson,  when  watching  his  master's  sheep 
by  night,  used  to  lie  on  his  back,  and  note  the  relative  distances  of  the'stars 
by  means  of  beads  strung  upon  a  string.  The  profound  mathematioian, 
Pascal,  drew  his  geometrical  diagrams  with  a  bit  of  cofd.  Surely,  if  it  be 
true  that  Nature,  or  rather  Nature's  God,  never  acts  in  vain,  it  must  have 
been  designed  that  the  rare  gifts  with  whieh  Providence  has  endowed  some 
individual  men,  taken  here  and  there  out  of  the  great  mass  of  mankind, ' 
without  any  reference  whatever  to  rank  or  station — ^the  peasant  boy  is  as 
richly  endowed  as  the  peer's  son — surely,  I  say,  it  must  have  been  intended 
that  those  priceless,  because  impurchasable,  gifts  should  be  cultitated,  and ' 
developed  for  the  general  benefit  of  all.  Hence  it  is  that,  by  a  figure  of 
speech,  the  word  which  in  a  certain  connection  is  familiaT  to  all  of  you,  signi- 
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fied  monej  placed  out  in  trust  to  be  augmented  and  improTod,  lias  actuaily 
come  specially  to  stand  for  mental  endowments,  and  the  word  '*  tidents"  no 
lon^^er  signifies  pieces  of  ancient  coins,  but  that  mental  treasure  which  Qod 
has  committed  to  the  charge  of  some  of  us  for  the  general  advancement  of 
mankind.  Consider  the  many  advantages  which  even  the  poorest  of  you  • 
have,  as  compared  with  those  that  fell  to  the  lot  of  these  illustrious  men, 
some  of  whose  names  I  have  placed  before  you.  If  they  could  aoeompliah 
80  much  in  the  &uce  of  poverty,  the  neglect  or  contempt  of  their  fellows,  in 
solitude,  without  sympathy,  without  books,  without  apparatus,  how  much 
more  ought  to  be  expected  from  you  who  live  in  happier  times,  when  all 
those  things  of  which  they  felt  the  want,  are  in  a  great  measure  suj^lied 
to  you. 

I7i£  Oampetitive  Exanimtion  and  Prize  JSystem  qf  the  Soddif  qf  Arte. — ^The  Soci- 
ety of  Arts  of  London,  whose  Royal  President,  aided  by  its  Council,  not 
only  matured  the  crude  notions  of  an  international  display  of  works  of 
industry  and  art  Into  a  grand  conception,  but  realized  it  as  a  fact  in  the 
Palace  of  Industry  of  all  Nations,  erected  in  Hyde-park,  in  the  first  year  of 
the  present  half  century,  the  same  Society  are  now  prepared  to  carry  into 
intellectual  matters  that  principle  of  competition  which  was  then  sanctioned 
and  confirmed  in  material  things.    We  propose  to  hold  public  examinationt 
conducted  by  men,  some  of  them  of  the  very  highest  eminence  in  literature 
and  science.    We  commenced  the  system  last  June,  at  our  house  in  the 
Adelphi,  and  the  results  were,  indeed,  most  flattering  and  unexpected. 
For  the  information  of  those  here  present,  who  may  not  be  fully  acquainted 
with  what  the  Society  of  Arts  is  now  doing,  I  will  give  you  a  brief  account 
of  our  proceedings.    In  the  first  place,  you  are  all,  no  doubt,  aware  thai 
the  principal  Mechanics'  Institutions  of  the  country,  nearly  400  in  number, 
are  in  union  with  the  Society  of  Arts.    To  ascertain  how  far  our  proposal 
might  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  friends  of  education,  and  of  the  great  em- 
ployers of  labor,  whether  intellectual  or  bodily,  throughout  the  country, 
we  issued  for  signature  a  declaration  of  confidence  in  our  fitness  to  under- 
take such  a  task,  and  of  opinion  affirming  its  importance.    Although  our 
scheme  was  not  matured  until  the  February  of  last  year,  or  put  forth  to  the 
world,  as  one  that  would  be  actually  worked  out,  until  the  beginning  of 
April,  yet  we  had  no  less  than  56  candidates  at  our  examinations  in  the 
Society's  House  in  the  Adelphi,  which  extended  over  four  days,  the  lOtfa, 
11th,  12th,  and  13th  of  Jime,  for  nine  hours  each  day.    Now  you  will  be 
curious  to  learn  the  residts  of  that  examination.    Our  best  mathematician  • 
was  a  young  man  from  Leeds,  a  bookseller's  shop-boy.    He  passed  so  good  ^ 
an  examination  that  the  managers  of  the  Kew  Observatory,  much  to  their 
credit,  have  appointed  him  Assistant-Observer,  a  situaUon  which,  to  one  43i 
his  predecessors,  opened  the  way  to  rank  and  fortune.    Within  the  last  few 
weeks  the  Council  of  the  Society  of  Arts  have  ooma  to  the  determination  tD>  * 
establish  a  public  Registry  of  their  certificated  candidates,  which  they  pn^* 
pose  to  throw  open,  free  of  charge,  to  all  those  peiBons  who  may  desire  to  / 
make  merit  and  intelligence  the  qualifications  of  those  whom  they  empk)y.  • 
Our  examinations  will  be  conducted  with  the  most  rigid  impartiality,  and  - 
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with  the  greatert  strietneai.  Indeed,  the  ezandnen  know  nothing  what- 
erer  about  the  candidates,  as  thej  reoogniae  them  only  by  the  number  on 
their  cards  of  admisrion.  The  Sodety  of  Arts,  through  its  Board  of  Exam- 
iners, pledges  its  credit  and  cfaaiacter  that  the  certificates  which  it  issnes, 
whateyer  the  grade,  shall  state  with  the  most  precise  accnracy  attainable, 
and  without  the  least  tincture  of  exaggeration,  the  clear,  uncolored  truth. 
It  ii  this  truthf ulneas  that  will  constitute  the  entire  ralue  of  our  certificates. 
But  now  some  among  you  may  object  to  this  plan  of  general  examinations, 
and  say,  examinations  do  not  communicate  knowledge.  This  is  quite  true ; 
our  Society  does  not  profess  to  teach.  It  leaves  education,  and  the  instruc- 
tion which  is  the  chief  instrument  of  education,  in  the  hands  of  the  various 
educational  institutions  throughout  the  country,  whether  they  be  schools  or 
colleges,  Tnuie  Schools  or  Mechanics*  Institutions.  But  it  does  profess  to 
test  and  set  its  seal  to  the  attainments  of  those  whom  it  examines,  in  the 
shape  of  the  certificates  it  awards  and  the  prizes  it  bestows.  It  is  too  much 
taken  for  granted  by  educators  in  general,  that  when  you  have  built  a 
school-house,  divided  it  out  into  class-rooms,  hung  the  walls  with  jnape  and 
diagnuns,  and  appointed  a  teacher  with  a  committee  of  management,  edu- 
cation must  go  on  as  it  were  by  machinery,  lliough  you  catch  your  boys 
and  impound  them  in  your  school-rooms,  you  cannot  force  them  to  learn. 
But  once  hold  out  to  your  pupils  the  inducement  that  every  hour  they  give 
to  hard  labor,  to  real  hard  work,  will  tell  on  their  future  mental  position 
and  prospects  of  life,  mark  what  a  face  of  reality  it  will  put  upon  all  they 
are  doing,  how  their  attention  will  be  awakened.  I  have  had  many 
instances  of  this  brought  under  my  notice  during  the  last  few  months. 

Now  look  at  this  matter  from  another  point  of  view.  The  son  of  the  no- 
bleman or  the  country  squire,  when  at  one  of  the  public  schools,  has  all  the 
rewards  the  University  can  bestow  full  in  his  view  :  its  honors,  its  prises, 
its  scholars,  its  fellowships,  its  professorships  are  all  within  his  reach.  The 
very  highest  honors  a  subject  can  attain  to,  loom  in  the  distance.  What 
stimulants  are  these  to  unflagging  exertion.  Do  not  motives  such  as  these 
invigorate  and  confirm  the  ''constant  will'*  to  persevere  to  the  end? 
What  inducements  equivalent  to  these — I  do  not  say  equal,  but  even  like 
in  kind^Kio  we  hold  out  to  the  youth  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes  ? 
Why  should  the  son  of  the  tailor  or  the  shoemaker  or  greengrocer  pore  in 
solitude  over  books,  and  filch  from  idle  sports  and  boyish  amusements  the 
few  hours  he  can  abstract  from  daily  toil  ?  He  may  become  a  profound 
mathematician.  Who  knows,  or  cares  any  thing  about  it,  or  thinks  he  is 
other  than  a  mere  pretender  ?  he  may  become  a  great  chemist ;  who  be- 
lieves him  ?  or  a  good  botanist ;  who  puts  &ith  in  his  pretensions  ?  The 
pure  gold  passes  for  base  metal,  because  there  is  no  legitimate  authority  to 
stamp  it  with  the  impress  which  would  make  it  current.  But  for  the  So- 
ciety of  Arts,  who  would  have  ever  heard  any  thing  about  those  young 
men  who  obtained  our  certificates,  or  known  any  thing  of  their  attain- 
ments ?  Chambers  would  have  remained  in  obscurity,  selling  books  in  a 
little  shop,  or  working  problems  in  solitude,  had  not  the  Society  of  Arts 
dragged  him  forth  out  of  darkness  into  light.    Few  of  you,  I  dare  say, 
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knew  that  you  IimI  4  veiy  prcMiiisijig  young  chemist  among  yon  until  the 
Boeid  of  Examinen  had  awarded  a  certificate  in  chemistry  to  yonr  towns- 
man Charles  Wells.  Let  ns  briefly  examine  the  probable  working  of  sodi 
a  sdieme  in  actnal  opeiation.  If  every  boy  who  goes  to  a  commercial 
sdiool,  or  every  yoong  man  who  attends  classes  at  a  Mechanics'  Institution, 
were  oonyinced  of  this,  that  the  Society  of  Arts'  certificate,  under  seal,  was 
a  sure  passport  to  recogniticm  and  employment,  can  you  not  see  what  a 
great  enoouiagement  you  give,  what  a  strong  moUre  you  hold  out  to  in- 
creased and  intensified  exertions  ?  Again,  consider  how  the  Society  of  Aittf 
Examination  would  serve  as  a  sort  of  educational  test  of  the  relative  merits 
of  different  colleges,  and  schools  and  classes.  Success  at  the  Society's  Ex- 
aminations would  test  the  kind  of  instruction  given,  predsely  in  the  same 
way  as  the  Universities  indirectly  control,  g^iide,  and  test  the  instruction  of 
our  great  public  schools.  There  are  other  advantages  too  in  this  plan.  It 
imposes  no  necessity  of  building  new  colleges  or  schools,  or  establishing 
professorships ;  it  takes  the  materials  and  tools  provided  to  our  hands  and 
opeiates  upon  and  by  them.  We  do  not  propose  to  establish  rival  schools 
or  antagonistic  colleges  to  those  already  in  existence,  but  endeavoring  to 
deal  with  those  we  have,  we  shall  not  interfere  with  any  vested  rights, 
whether  real  or  supposed.  Co-operating  with  all,  opposed  to  nothing  but 
pietence  and  sham,  we  shall  neither  provoke  hostility  nor  alarm  suspicion, 
and  as  we  respect  the  tights  of  conscience  and  the  religious  feelings  of  every 
Ham,  our  proceedings  will  have  no  tendency  to  exdte  sectarian  animosity ; 
there  will  thus  be  no  ground  for  the  separation  of  religious  education  from 
secular  instruction.  Both  being  left  in  the  hands  of  the  people  themselves, 
their  union  will  be  secured  with  the  utmost  safety.  And  is  not  this  view 
actually  confirmed  by  the  &ct,  that  men  whose  names  were  never  found  in 
Juxtaposition  before  in  matters  of  education,  or  indeed  in  any  thing  else, 
have  signed  our  declaration.  Our  declaration  is  headed  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  followed  by  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  the  Bishop  of  Ox- 
ford, the  Bishop  oi  Winchester ;  then  come  the  names  of  Mr.  Edward 
Baines,  of  Leeds,  the  educational  chief  of  the  Dissenters  of  the  North  of 
England,  of  Mr.  Apsley  PeUatt,  their  political  representative  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  Mr.  Fox,  the  Member  for  Oldham,  the  advocate  of  sepa- 
rate secular  education.  Neither  have  we  any  political  aspect.  Amongst 
our  host  of  signatures  will  be  found  those  of  Lord  Ashburton,  that  sealous 
advocate  of  popular  education.  Lord  Stanley,  Sir  James  Qraham,  Bobert 
Stephenson,  and  many  others  of  every  religious  sect  and  political  party. 
And  now,  before  I  conclude,  let  me  ask  you,  the  public,  and  through  you 
the  friends  of  education  and  progress  all  over  the  length  and  breadth  of 
this  great  country,  to  oo-operate  with  the  Society  of  Arts  in  the  noble  work 
it  has  undertaken.  How  are  we  to  co-operate,  you  will  say :  is  it  by  sub- 
scribing money  to  the  funds  of  your  Society  ?  Nothing  of  the  sort.  We 
do  not  want  your  money.  Hie  Society  of  Arts  has  an  income  of  nearly 
£6000  a-year,  which,  being  economically  and  judiciously  managed,  is  am- 
ply sufficient  for  the  development  of  its  pubUc  objects.  But  you  can  most 
eflfectually  promote  this  movement  and  benefit  yourselves  at  the  same  time, 
No.  8.— [Vol.  m.  No.  1.]— 17. 
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by  taking  into  your  connting-hotiBefl,  warehouses,  shops,  manofbctories, 
mills,  and  factories  of  every  kind,  those  young  men  who,  by  obtaining  our 
certificates,  shall  have  proved  themselves  to  be  intelligent,  laborious,  stu- 
dious, and  diligent.  Several  merchants  ami  manufacturers  of  the  highest 
eminence  in  the  country,  have  promised  us  their  co-operation  in  this  way. 
That  enlightened  friend  of  education,  Mr.  John  Wood,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Excise,  has  placed  appointments  at  our  disposal.  In  this  way 
we  propose  to  stimulate  the  intellectual  activity  of  our  candidates.  Their 
moral  characters  you  must  scrutinise  for  yourselves ;  we  profess  to  give  no 
guarantee  on  that  head ;  we  undertake  to  answer  only  for  diligence  and 
acquirements.  Tet  I  believe  it  will  be  found  that  in  ninety-nine  cases  out 
of  every  hundred,  "a  young  man  who  must  necessarily  have  devoted  to 
study  a  large  portion  of  the  time  at  his  disposal,  often  very  scant,  can 
scarcely  have  had  much  leisure  for  idle  pursuits  or  vicious  indulgenoes." 

CoLONSL  Sykss  in  his  Inaugural  Address  before  the  Society  of  Arts,  has  the 
following  remarks  as  to 

AgricuUural  Laborers. — There  is  a  large  portion  of  the  lower  classes  of  the 
population  which  has  not  the  advantages,  such  as  they  may  be,  of  the 
operatives  in  towns ;  removed,  like  the  former  class,  from  school  in  child- 
hood, from  their  dispersion  over  a  considerable  area,  they  have  scarcely  the 
means  of  association  or  combination  for  the  erection  of  common  halls, 
common  libraries,  and  the  insuring  instruction  from  lectures — I  mean  the 
agricultural  laborers :  unlike  the  mechanic — ^from  him  the  further  means 
of  mental  instruction  in  manhood  are  nearly  cut  off.  It  may,  indeed,  be 
said  by  the  poet,  that — 

**Th6  field's  hb  study :  natara  Is  bis  book  ;*> 

but  I  fear  in  the  main  his  mental  faculties  are  rarely  sufficiently  developed 
to  enable  him  to  reap  much  profit  from  the  study  of  the  fields  or  of  nature. 
Beyond  his  wife  and  children,  and  the  few  of  his  own  mental  standard,  the 
animals  he  tends  are  his  associates,  and  he  lives  and  dies  almost  debarred 
from  intellectual  development.  The  agricultural  laborer,  therefore,  is  pe- 
culiarly an  object  for  the  thought  and  consideration  of  the  promoters  of 
instruction  amongst  the  poor.  For  him  I  see  little  help,  except  through 
village  lending-libraries,  if  established  by  the  country  gentlemen,  like  those 
of  the  Hants  and  Wilts  Adult  Educational  Society ;  but  chiefly  his  help 
must  come  from  the  itinerant  book  hawkers,  designated  by  the  French 
*' colporteurs,"  I  presume  from  carrying  their  packs  upon  their  necks  or 
>-  Bhouldera.  llie  books  so  hawked  must  necessarily  be  very  cheap  to  be 
within  the  reach  of  the  agricultural  laborer ;  and  of  what  vital  importance 
it  is  that  the  information  they  are  capable  of  imparting  should  not  only  be 
useful,  but  harmless,  while  it  is  to  be  feared  the  present  supplies  by  the 
hawker  stand  in  opposition  to  the  latter  category.  Is  it  not  an  object, 
therefore,  worthy  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  in  keeping  with  its  other 
labors,  to  organize  a  system  of  supply  to  hawkers,  of  selected  and 
cheaper  books  for  the  agricultural  classes,  for  self-study  and  improvement, 
with  the  possible  result  of  the  Society  finding  itself  applied  to  for  examiners 
to  grant  certificates  of  intellectual  competency  to  members  of  a  class  who 
have  hitherto  rarely  aspired  to  any  other  distinction  than  that  of  being 
good  farm-servants  f 
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Sm  Edwabd  Bxtlweb  Lttton  at  the  Ezaicinatiok  aitd  Festital  op 
Bishop's  Stortford  High  School,  July,  1856,  addressed  the  company  as  follows : 

Ladtes  and  GvstlbmeSj — I  am  sure  I  give  utterance  to  the  sentiment  of  all 
present,  when  I  express  the  interest  we  have  left  in  the  ceremony  we  have  wit 
poonod,  and  our  gratification  at  the  honors  justly  distributed  amongst  the  boy? 
who  reflect  so  much  credit  upon  a  Hertfordshire  school  There  is  something  h 
the  promise  of  excellence,  when  displayed  by  the  rising  generation,  which  awr 
kens  the  most  pleasing  reflections  in  us  of  maturer  years.  Strangers  though  w 
be  to  them,  yet  we  feel  a  pride  in  their  success  as  if  they  were  our  own  relations 
— tnd  relations,  indeed,  they  are,  because  our  country  is  the  beloved  mother  of 
us  all ;  and  boys  are  the  younger  sons  of  that  mother,  who  will  grow  up  to  de- 
fend, and  serve,  and  cherish  her,  when  we  of  the  elder  race  are  no  more.  Well, 
young  gentlemen,  did  you  commence  your  proceedings  with  the  National  Hymn 
of  **  Rule  Britannia."  For  how  did  Britannia  acquire  her  rule  ?  How  is  it,  that 
she  has  extended  her  sway  from  the  island  you  scarcely  detect  on  your  map  of 
the  globe,  to  an  empire  covering  lands  unconquered  by  Alexander,  and  regions 
not  even  conjectured  by  Columbus  ?  How  has  she  achieved  an  empire  still  more 
durable  and  glorious  in  the  human  mind,  by  her  arts  and  sciences — ^by  her  wri- 
ters, her  warriors,  her  statesmen,  her  philosophers,  and  divines  ?  How  has  this 
been  done,  except  by  the  energy  and  intellect  of  the  men,  who  were  once  boys 
like  you  I  see  before  me — boys,  who  at  school  learned  the  value  of  generous  emu- 
lation and  the  desire  of  praise — ^boys,  who  at  school  learned  to  prize  sentiments 
and  gallant  actions — ^boys,  who  left  school  as  you  will  leave  this,  reared  and  dis- 
ciplined to  support  and  advance  the  English  name  and  character,  in  whatever 
condition  of  life  Providence  might  place  their  lots.  Everj-thing  which  makes  a 
nation  great,  and  its  institutions  lasting,  depends  upon  the  character  given  by 
education  to  its  boys.  And  the  value  of  good  schools  docs  not  depend  only  upon 
the  degree  of  book  learning  they  bestow,  but  upon  the  habits  of  mind  which 
they  may  form.  Now,  nothing  in  this  day's  exhibition,  and  the  reports  of  the  Ex- 
aminers, has  struck  me  more  than  the  general  equality  of  merit ;  but  where  merits 
are  so  equal  and  general,  they  must  rest,  not  on  the  rare  phenomenon  of  genius, 
but  upon  habits  of  mind  capable  of  comprehensive  results.  You  know  Virgil 
tells  us  that  "labor  conquers  everything;"  and  believe  me,  my  young  friends, 
that  no  one  knows  what  he  can  do,  till  he  has  tried  might  and  main  to  do  it  Yes, 
you  have  learned  betimes  the  two  English  virtues — Application  and  Persever- 
ance. Every  one  can  not  be  a  genius,  but  every  one  can  resolve  not  to  be  a 
dunce.  You  remember  the  story  of  the  young  Spartan  who  complained  that  his 
Bword  was  too  short,  and  the  answer  he  received :  "  Too  short  1  why,  then,  add 
a  step  to  it"  So  it  is  with  your  talent  If  your  talent  is  not  long  enough  to 
get  at  your  olyect,  add  a  step  to  it — ^that  is,  eke  out  your  talent  by  good  heart 
and  determination,  and  go  in  and  win.  These  virtues  of  perseverance  and  ap- 
phcation,  onoe  made  habits,  will  last  you  all  your  lives,  though  you  may  never 
again  look  to  the  school  books  in  which  you  first  devoted  perseverance  and  ap- 
plication to  the  Latin  Syntax  or  the  Rule  of  Three.  When  you  leave  school, 
most  of  you  will  go  into  some  business  or  profession-  If  you  have  learned  to 
have  perseverance  and  application,  your  success  is  sure ;  every  diflSculty  gives 
way  before  them.  By  those  habits  the  x)oor  become  rich — the  humble-bom  ac- 
quire rank — and  even  those  who  are  naturally  dull  and  slow  of  intellect,  obtain 
the  advantages  and  rewards  of  talent  These  qualities  are  to  a  man  upon  land 
what  a  life-belt  is  to  him  at  sea.    Let  him  buckle  round  his  breast  perseverance 


and  application,  and  tbrovMm  where  70U  wiQ  into  the  oocan  of  liA^  henill 
riaelo  tbesor&ce. 
I  see,  air,  {tunung  to  Ur.  Goodman,)  that  jon  and  the  other  nuBtns  of  tbe 

■cbool  have  careMljiiutilled  those  qualities  irliich  it  becomee,  tliweKire,  ahsott 
fuperflaoua  in  me  to  enforce — I  speak  the  tense  of  all  present  in  expresmng  oar 
admiration  of  the  alcill  and  sbDit;  of  tbe  mastera;  but  the  masters  in  tnin  will 
bear  me  out  when  I  say,  that  at  agood  school,  it  ii  not  only  tbenuietsra  who 
leach.    BojB  teach  each  other ;  and  that  not  in  tbe  school-nwm  alone — not  alone 
in  the  help  which  tbe  quick  give  to  the  alow,  the  more  advanced  to  tbe  mora 
backward — bnt  in  tbe  play-ground  as  well  as  the  school-Toom.    Let  me  suppcfle 
what  happens  in  some  schools,  but  which  ia  ^puently  a  bold  supposition,  ap- 
plied, joung  gentlemen,  to  you — that  some  of  you  are  occasionally  lazj  and  gta- 
pid  over  your  books — more  the  shame  certainly — but  then  in  tbe  play-gTCHind, 
are  yOD  not  learning  some  of  these  leaaona  which  help  to  fona  the  great  EngUah 
character  ?    Do  you  not  there  learn — boya  did  m  my  school,  and  I  am  sure  yoa 
will  tell  me  yours  do — do  you  not  leam  to  prize  honor  and  courage— leam  to 
despise  both  the  coward  and  the  bully ;  leam  how  hateful  is  malice,  and  bow 
contemptible  is  every  specie  of  falsehood,  ahabbincss  and  meanness  T    And  if 
boys  leam  only  tlioso  maCt«r^  they  go  forth  into  life,  as  I  hope  you  will  go,  with 
the  ground  work  dready  fonned  of  that  manly  EngUah  character  which  makes 
kind,  brave,  and  honorable  men.    Soys,  from  this  day  I  ahall  feel  an  interest  in 
tbe  career  of  all  of  you.    Years  hence  I  Ehall  bear  of  some  disUoction  oblained, 
or  some  pruseworthy  action  done,  by  one  or  more  of  those  whom  I  now  address 
I  Bhall  be  told,  "  Why  that  was  one  of  the  tioys  you  addressed  at  Bishop's  Stort- 
ford  in  1B66."    Would  you  make  thia  school  the  pride  of  the  ooon^  T    Wall, 
then,  let  your  reputation  hereaitor  nmke  jouraelves  the  pride  of  tbe  scbooL     You 
who  have  this  day  received  prizes  justly  duo  to  you,  continue  to  cultivate  the 
quahtles  which  will  equally  insure  prizes  in  tbe  world.    Yoa  who  have  tried  fbr 
prizes,  and  this  tune  laJled,  be  consoled  wben  I  tell  you  from  my  experience, 
that  a  failure  in  the  Brst  instance  often  ensures  the  groater  triumph  in  the  end, 
because  it  tests  ones'  pluck,  stirs  up  ones'  metal,  and  makes  it  a  point  of  honor 
to  succeed  at  last    And  if— which  I  can  scarcely  suppoao — there  be  some  of  yoa 
who  would  not  even  try  for  prizes,  well,  let  those  boys  look  well  into  their  own 
breasta,  and  if  tbey  see  there  no  sullen  jealousy,  no  mean  envy  of  those  who 
have  received  distinction,  but,  on  the  contrary,  pleasure  and  pride  in  the  credit 
reQectod  on  tbe  school  that  tbey  beking  to ;  why,  then,  tbey  are  brave  and  gen- 
erous fellows,  and,  some  day  or  other,  bravery  and  genero^ty  of  themselvee  will 
ohtain  a  prize  in  the  world.    Still,  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  envy  and 
emulation.    And  though  you  do  not  grudge  others  the  honors  they  have  won — 
eing  now  how  those  honors  are  regarded — turn  it  well  in  your  own  minds, 
irill  Dot,  when  school  reKipens,  try  yourselves  for  honors,  which  no  one 
an  gmdge  to  you.    Do  not  think,  that  when  we  give  a  prize  to  a  Ijoy  who 
^guished  himsell^  it  is  only  bis  clevemosB  in  some  apedal  branch  of  study 
s  reward.     Perhaps  he  was  not,  in  tliat  branch  of  study,  so  peculiarly 
perhaps  many  other  boys  niigbt  have  beaten  him  if  they  bad  tried  as 
No  I  how  many  noble  qualities  may  have  spurred  on  that  boy  to  tiy  Gv 
le  I     Perhaps  he  had  parents  whom  he  loved — some  indulgent  fiitber, 
nxious  mother — and  ho  knew  that  the  prize  would  make  them  so  prood. 
is  he  hod  already  conceived  the  manly  wish  for  independence ;  be  looked 
he  Hiture,  saw  that  be  bad  bis  own  way  to  make  in  life,  that  it  muat  be 
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made  by  merit)  and  that  every  credit  he  won  at  school  wonldbe  ahelp  to  him 
in  the  world.  Or,  perha^  he  was  only  animated  by  that  desire  of  distinction 
which  ia,  after  all,  one  of  the  most  elevated  sentiments  in  the  human  breast ;  it 
is  that  sentiment  which  inspires  the  poet  and  nerves  the  hero ;  it  was  that  senti- 
ment which  made  Nelson  see  not  death  but  immortality  in  the  terrors  oC  the  bat- 
tle, and  cry — "Yictoiy  or  Westminster  Abbey  I"  it  was  that  sentiment  which 
led  the  rank  and  file  of  the  English  soldiers  up  the  heights  of  Alma.  They  did 
not  hear  the  roar  of  the  cannon,  to  whose  very  jaws  they  marched  on  with  un- 
flindiing  tread ;  they  only  heard  the  whisper  at  theur  hearts,  "  And  if  we  do 
our  duty  this  day,  what  will  they  say  of  us  in  England?"  Ay,  and  when  a  boy 
aits  down  resolutely  to  his  desk — ^puts  aside  all  idle  pleasures,  &ces  every  tedious 
obstacle— firmly  bent  upon  honorable  distinction,  it  is  the  same  elevating  senti- 
ment which  whispers  to  him — "  If  I  succeed,  what  will  they  say  of  me  at 
school  ?"  or  a  dearer  motive  still — "  What  will  they  say  of  me  at  home  ?"  Boys, 
when  I  look  at  your  young  faces,  I  could  &ncy  myself  a  boy  once  more !  I  go 
back  to  the  day  when  I,  too,  tried  for  prizes,  sometimes  succeeding,  sometimes 
fiuling.  I  was  once  as  fond  of  play  as  any  of  you,  and,  hi  this  summer  weather, 
I  feaf  my  head  might  have  been  more  full  of  cricket  tlian  of  Terence  or  even 
Homer ;  but  still  I  can  remember  that,  whether  at  work  or  play,  I  had  always  a 
deep,  though  a  quiet  determination,  that,  sooner  or  later,  I  would  be  a  somebody 
or  do  a  something.  That  determination  continues  with  me  to  this  dn^ ;  it  keeps 
one  hope  of  my  boyhood  firesh,  when  other  hopes  have  long  since  faded  away 
And  now  that  we  separate,  let  it  be  with  that  hope  upon  both  sides — on  my  side, 
upon  yours, — that,  before  we  die,  we  will  do  something  to  serve  our  country, 
may  they  make  us  prouder  of  each  other — and,  if  we  fail  there,  that  at  least  we 
will  never  wHfully  and  consciously  do  anything  to  make  us  ashamed  of  each  oth- 
er. But  even  in  this  we  must  not  rely  on  ourselves  alone ;  we  must  look  for  aid 
to  Sm  who  reads  every  heart  and  strengthens  us  in  every  trial 

In  the  prooeeduigs  of  this  day  nothing  so  touched  and  moved  me — ^nothing 
made  me  so  confident  of  your  fiiture — as  the  circumstance  oonnected  with  the 
gift  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  you  so  feelingly  desired  me  to  receive  at  the 
hands  of  your  instructor,  and  the  reverence  with  which  the  gift  was  accepted. 
It  wotild  be  presumptuous  in  me  to  add  to  what  your  master  has  said,  with  the 
authority  of  his  sacred  calling  and  the  eloquence  of  his  earnest  affection.  Only 
one  word  would  I  say  upon  the  habit  of  private,  unwitnessed  prayer.  All  of 
yoQ  have  been  taught  to  address  your  Creator  in  private  as  well  as  in  public. 
Continue  that  habit  throughout  hfe— listen  to  no  excuses  to  ^y  it  aside— you  can 
not  yet  conceive  its  uses  in  the  sharp  trials  of  manhood.  All  of  us  must  meet 
temptations,  none  of  us  can  escape  errors ;  but  he  who  prays  in  private  never 
loses  the  redeeming  link  between  human  infirmity  and  divine  mercy.  To  bor- 
row an  image  torn  one  of  the  great  authorities  of  our  English  church,  prayer  is 
like  the  ladder  which  the  patriarch  saw  in  his  dream,  the  foot  of  it  set  upon  the 
earth,  but  the  top  of  it  rcacliing  heaven,  and  angels  ascending  and  descending ; 
ascending  to  bear  on  high  our  sorrowsi  our  confessions,  our  thanksgivings ;  de- 
scending to  bear  back  to  us  consolation,  pardon,  and  the  daily  blessings  that 
call  forth  new  thanksgivings.  And  now  nothing  remains  for  me  but  to  thank 
you  for  the  credit  you  reflect  on  this  country,  and  to  wish  you  happy  homes  and 
merry  hoUdi^ 
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United  Association  o?  ScnooLMASTEBa — This  Afieociation  originated  in  a 
meeting  of  peraons  proressionallj  engaged  in  education,  held  in  London,  on  the 
Slst  of  December,  1863.  The  plan  of  the  Association  was  to  be  more  com- 
prehensive than  any  existing  society  of  the  same  kind.  Its  object  is  to  increase 
the  efficiency  of  elementary  education,  and  advance  the  interest  of  the  profes- 
sion of  teaching  generally.  The  means  resorted  to,  are  general  meetings  for 
discussion,  and  lectures,  and  the  publication  of  these  proceedings,  together  with 
the  formation  of  an  educational  cabinet  of  books,  maps,  diagrams,  and  appara- 
tus for  the  inspection  and  examination  of  members. 

LIST  OF  LECTUBBS. 

1.  On  School  Registers,  for  recording  the  results  of  different  methods  of  Instruc- 
tion.    By  Mr.  T.  Tate,  F.RA.S.,  President. 

2.  The  Bible  the  basis  of  true  Education.     By  Mr.  E.  C.  Daintree,  of  Highbury 
Training  College,  Vice-President. 

3.  The  SclKx>lmasler*s  Mission.    By  the  Rer.  C.  H.  Bromby,  M.  A.,  Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

4.  The  Teaching  of  Geography.    By  Mr.  R.  Dunning,  of  the  Home  and  Colonial 

School  Society,  Vice-President. 

5.  On  Teaching  Botany  in  Schools.    By  Mr.  A.  Irrine,  Member  of  the  Botanical 
Society  of  London. 

6.  On  Teaching  Reading.     By  Mr.  W.  McLeod,  F.R.6.S.,  of  the  Royal  Military 
Asylum,  Chelsea,  Vice-President. 

7.  The  Teaching  of  Common  Things.    By  Mr.  T.  Crampton,  Master  of  the  Brent- 
ford Public  School. 

8.  The  method  of  Teaching  Grammar.    By  Mr.  J.  Tilleardf  F.R.G.S.,  Correspond- 

ing Secretary. 
9   The  Tonic  Sol-Fa  Method  of  Teaching  Singing.    By  Mr.  Sarll,  for  the  Rev. 
J.  Curwen,  Plaistow. 

10.  On  the  Cultivation  of  Common  Sense.    By  Mr.  T.  Tate. 

11.  On  the  Harmony  between  Science  and  Religion.    By  Mr.  J.  A.  Shepherd,  Mas- 
ter of  the  Scottish  Central  School,  Swallow  Street. 

12.  The  Past  and  Future  of  English  Education.    By  Mr.  W.  Knighton,  M.A.,  Lec- 
tureron  Education  in  the  whitelands  Training  Institution. 

13.  On  Teaching  Reading.     By  Mr.  W.  McLeod. 

14.  On  Teaching  Social  Economy  in  Schools.    By.  Mr.  W.  A.  Shields,  Master  of 
the  Peckham  Birkbeck  Schools. 

15.  On  Rational  Gymnastics,  as  a  branch  of  Education.     B^  Mr.  M.  Roth,  M.  D. 

16.  On  the  Method  of  Teaching  History.    By  Mr.  £.  C.  Daiutree. 

17.  On  Teaching  Geography,    by  Mr.  W.  Hughes,  F.R.G.S.,  Lecturer  at  Highbiuy 
Training  College. 

18.  On  the  Infant  Garden  System.    By  Mr.  H.Hoffman. 

19.  On  the  Schoolmaster's  Relations  with  the  Government.    By  Mr.  E.  Simpson. 

20.  On  Music  and  Musical  Instruction  in  Schools.    By  Mr.  T.  Murby,  Teacher  of 
singing  in  the  Borough  Road  Normal  Institution. 

21.  On  the  Character  of  the  Teaching  of  Our  Lord.    By  the  Rev.  C.  R.  Alford,  M.  A., 
Principal  of  Highbury  Training  College. 

22.  On  the  Government  of  Pupil  Teachers.     By  Mr.  F.  R.  Crampton,  Master  of  the 
St.  John's  National  school,  St.  John's  Wood. 

23.  On  a  System  of  Graduated  Simultaneous  Religious  Instruction.    By  Mr.  R. 
Mimpnss.  ' 

24.  On  Gymnastics  as  a  branch  of  Education.    By  Mr.  G.  Rcinicke. 

25.  Competitive  Examination  as  an  educational  stimulus.    By  Rev.  J.  Booth,  LL.D., 
Treasurer  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 

26.  The  Influence  of  the  Teacher  in  promoting  civilization.    By  Rer.  O.  R.  Greig, 
Inspector  General  of  Military  Schools. 

27.  Teaching  Physiology  in  Schools.    By  William  McLeod,  F.R.G.S.,  Principal  of 

Royal  Military  Asylum,  Chelsea. 

The  last  annual  meeting  was  held  on  the  28th  and  29th  of  December,  1866, 
at  which  lectures,  (numbered  above,  25,  26  and  2T,)  were  read,  and  the  subjects 
of  the  same  were  discussed.  We  abridge  from  a  report  in  The  LUerarwm,  a 
discussion  which  appears  to  have  occupied  the  afternoon  session — to  show  that 
"  constitution  making  and  mending"  is  one  of  standing  orders  of  the  day 
among  the  school-masters  of  England,  as  well  as  of  this  country,  and  that  "  the 
religious  question"  is  a  bone  of  contention  out  of  as  well  as  in  parliament. 
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Mb.  TuBinai,  in  mtrodudng  a  reeolution,  Teeomdmg  a  rale  of  the  Aasodation 
by  which  membership  was  restricted  to  teachers  "  who  acknowledge  the  essen- 
tial doctrines  of  Christianity,"  and  ordaining  "  that  all  who  are  professionally 
engaged  in  education  shall  be  eligible  to  become  members" — ^remarked. 

The  object  of  the  society  was  stated  to  be  to  systematize  the  profession  of 
teaching,  and  thereby  to  improve  and  extend  elementary  education ;  the  aim  of 
the  Association  was  also  said  to  be  nothing  leas  than  the  advancement  of  na- 
tional education.  In  tiie  second  rule  tlie  Association  was  said  to  embrace  "  all 
teachers  both  of  public  and  private  schools,"  but  then  came  the  limitation  "  who 
acknowledge  the  essential  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  hold  the  Bible  to  be  the 
rule  of  fiuth  and  practice,  and  tlie  only  sure  basis  of  true  education,"  a  limita- 
tion not  at  all  in  harmony  with  the  general  objects.  Every  limitation  to  a  gen* 
eral  principle  should  be  just,  well-defined,  and  practical  First,  it  should  be 
just  If  persons  associated  together,  calling  themselves  by  a  given  name,  there 
ought  to  be  nothing,  in  the  rules  establish^  for  their  guidance  which  would 
shut  out  any  one  who  &irly  came  under  that  name,  unless  he  was  in  some  way 
morally  incapable  of  being  received.  The  only  qualification  in  a  society  of 
schoolmasters  ought  to  be  the  circumstance  of  being  a  schoolmaster ;  and  if  a 
schoolmaster  was  not  a  member  of  such  an  association,  that  ought  to  argue 
either  tliat  he  was  an  indifferent  or  an  unworthy  member  of  his  pro^ssion.  Then 
the  limit  should  be  well-defined ;  the  line  should  be  easily  drawn,  and  there 
should  be  no  hesitation  or  doubt  as  to  whether  persons  could  legitimately  offer 
themselves  as  candidates  for  membership.  If  Uiese  two  qualifications  were 
adopted,  any  exclusive  rule  would  be  impracticable,  and  it  was  idle  to  say  that 
any  particular  thing  excluded  a  man  when  such  ground  of  exclusion  was  never 
practically  brought  forward.  If  there  were  a  ground  of  exclusion,  it  ought  to 
be  one  that  was  acted  upon,  otherwise  it  was  needless  and  mischievous.  Com* 
paring  the  second  rule  of  the  society  with  the  principles  he  had  mentioned,  he 
felt  bound  to  say  that  it  was  manifestly  and  flagrantly  unjust,  most  ambig^ouSi 
and  perfecdy  impracticable.  The  injustice  was  too  obvious  to  need  many 
words.  The  members  of  the  society  cooperated  to  do  a  certain  work — ^the 
work,  as  stated  in  the  prospectus,  of  national  education ;  any  one,  therefore^ 
who  was  worthily  engaged  in  tiiat  work  should  be  allowed  to  become  a  member 
of  the  Association ;  and  if  he  were  excluded  on  any  other  ground  than  that  of 
professional  incapacity — anything  which  unfitted  him  to  fulfill  worthily  the  du- 
ties of  his  profession — a  great  injustice  was  infiicted  upon  him.  If  the  society 
professed  to  be  limited  to  any  particular  class  of  teachers,  then  there  would  )id 
no  injustice ;  the  doors  might  be  opened  as  widely  or  as  narrowly  as  the  mem- 
bers might  choose ;  but  when  a  national  object  was  professed,  without  limita- 
tion, an  injustice  was  done  to  any  worthy  member  who  was  stopped  at  the  very 
threshold  by  a  restrictive  rule.  The  rule,  as  he  had  said,  was  ambiguous.  It 
might  be  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  stating  what  should  give  admission, 
and  the  second  what  should  cause  exclusion.  The  excluding  clause  was  tolera- 
bly dear.  It  was  evident  that  a  certain  class  of  men  were  positively  excluded; 
but  he  could  not  tell,  for  tiie  life  of  him,  who  was  included.  Jews  and  Catho- 
lics were  clearly  excluded  by  the  rule  as  it  stood,  and  those  only  were  included 
who  believed  in  "  the  essential  doctrines  of  Christianity."  But  what  considera- 
ble number  of  men  eves  had  determined  what  were  the  essential  doctrines  of 
Christianity  ?    Such  a  decision  was  utterly  impracticable. 

Ma.  Bfthell.  The  rule  as  it  stood,  was  either  inoperative,  or,  if  operative^ 
unjust  He,  himself)  had  very  decided  views  upon  religious  subjects,  and  for 
that  reason  he  thought  that  persons  who  also  had  decided  views,  though  op- 
posed to  his  own,  should  be  treated  with  liberality. 

Ma.  Daintreb.  He  would  not  remain  a  member  of  the  Association  an  hour 
if  such  a  rule  were  to  be  established. 

Ma.  SHiELoa  He  happened  to  know  a  schoolmaster  whose  character  was 
such,  that  ordinarily  decent  persons  would  not  associate  with  him :  would  the 
Committee  admit  such  a  man,  though  he  professed  to  believe  the  essential  doc- 
trines of  Christianity  ? 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  hopeful  education  going  on,  not  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  great  Church  or  Dissenting  bodies.    He  did  not  know  any  set 
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of  men,  who,  considering  how  much  they  were  obliged  to  depend  upon  tfaeim- 
eelyes,  were  doing  more  to  improve  their  schools  than  the  Jews  of  the  metropo- 
lis. The  largest  free  school  in  London  was  the  Jewish  free  school  in  Frying- 
pan-alley,  haying  at  its  head  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman,  and  one  who  was  treat- 
ed as  such  by  the  Committee  with  which  he  was  connected.  Any  member  of 
the  Association  would  gladly  spend  an  eyening  with  such  a  man,  in  the  discos' 
sion  of  educational  subjects ;  and  was  there  anything  so  offensiye  in  Christian^ 
ity  that  he  must  be  excluded  from  an  Association  of  Schoolmasters,  whose  ob- 
ject was  to  adyance  education  and  further  the  interest  of  the  profession  ?  He 
extremely  regretted  that  Mr.  Daintree  should  haye  threatened  to  leaye  the  As- 
sociation, if  such  a  resolution  as  Mr.  Turner's  were  adopted.  Mr.  Turner  pre- 
sumed that  in  an  Association  of  that  kind  there  must  be  a  power  of  excluding 
those  whose  moral  character  would  cast  obloquy  upon  it,  or  impede  the  progress 
of  its  business.  He  desired  that  power  to  be  continued,  but  not  that  any  one 
teacher  should  be  able  to  say,  to  another,  "  You  shall  not  come  into  the  School- 
masters' Association  with  which  I  am  connected,  unless  you  hold  what  I  take , 
to  be  the  essential  doctrines  of  Christianity."  Their  object  ought  to  be  to  incor- 
porate together  the  most  able  and  worthy  schoolmasters,  for  the  promotion  of 
their  common  objects,  without  regard  to  religious  differences. 

Mr.  CoGHLAN  said  that  if  a  Schoolmaster's  duty  consisted  merely  in  teaching 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  kindred  subjects,  there  would  be  no  need 
of  such  a  rule  of  limitation  as  at  present  existed.  One  part  of  the  Schoolmas- 
ter's duty  was  to  teach  religion,  and  whatever  formed  part  of  the  Schoolmaster's 
duty  should  be  the  subject  of  discussion  in  the  Schoolmasters'  Association.  How 
then  could  there  be  anything  like  a  united  feeling  in  such  a  discussion  between 
men  who  were  not  agreed  as  to  the  essential  doctrines  of  Christianity. 

The  Rey.  Mr.  Unwix  said  it  was  hard  to  remain  silent  under  groundless  char- 
ges of  bigotry  and  intolerance.  Surely  no  man  was  compelled  to  join  an  Asso- 
ciation whatever  the  terms  of  union  might  be.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  law  in  dis- 
pute  was  intended  to  express  a  great  truth,  that  education  neoessarily  involved 
a  religious  element,  and  it  was  a  law  upon  which  every  man's  conscience  must 
decide.  An  individual  who  did  not  make  the  word  of  God  the  basis  of  his 
school-teaching,  would  haixlly  be  admitted  under  the  rule  proposed  by  Mr.  Tur- 
ner himself. 

Me.  Cbampton.  He  thought  the  morality  of  the  Bible  was  fer  more  essen- 
tia], and  he  was  prepared  to  hold  out  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to  any  man 
who  led  an  upright  life,  whatever  his  religious  tenets.  Their  object  as  an  Asso- 
ciation was  to  improve  themselves  professionally  in  the  methods  of  education, 
and,  as  such,  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  differences  of  opinion  on  doctrinal 
points.  We  did  not  hesitate  to  buy  sugar  of  a  grocer  simply  because  he  was  a 
Unitarian,  and  if  we  wanted  money  we  were  not  backward  in  applying  to  the 
Jews ;  why  should  not  the  same  unsectarian  feeling  be  exhibited  in  an  Associa- 
tion formed  for  a  general  object? 

Mr.  BucKMASi^R.  For  himself  he  would  entirely  abolish  the  rule  and  sub- 
stitute nothing  in  its  place.  As  the  teachers  in  the  Association  were  under  com- 
mittees, he  thought  there  was  every  requisite  guarantee  for  their  general  char- 
acter. The  Association  was  engaged  in  a  certain  work,  and  he  regarded  it  en- 
tirely in  a  professional  point  of  view.  No  religious  test,  therefore,  should  be  re- 
quired. The  days  of  tests  had  long  since  gone  by.  Tl»e  rule  was  entirely  be- 
hind the  times,  and  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  fraiped,  and  which  would  desire 
its  continuance,  was  the  same  spirit  that  formerly  prevented  dissenters  and  oth- 
ers from  attaining  their  political  and  religious  rights. — ("  No,  no.") 

Mr.  Sdcpson.  He  opposed  the  second  rule  as  it  was  originally  framed,  and 
succeeded  in  getting  it  modified  so  that  at  present  it  exduded  none  but  the 
Jew. 

Mr.  Marshall.  He  joined  the  Association  because  of  the  rule  in  dispute,  and 
his  conscience  would  not  allow  him  to  continue  a  member  if  it  were  withdriawn. 
He  could  not  associate  professionally  with  Jews  and  other  persons  who  taught 
prindples  so  essentially  different  frx>m  his  own,  and  thus  opposed  him  in  his  daaly 
work. 

Mr.  Turner.  He  had  shown  his  resolution  to  the  Bean  of  Bristol,  who  en- 
tirely approved  of  its  terms,  and  was  amazed  to  think  that  an  Association  of 
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Schoohnastere,  miited  for  a  professioDal  object,  should  impoee  a  religious  test 
upon  its  members.  They  might  judge  in  some  measure  how  the  present  rule 
had  operated  bj  the  want  of  success  that  had  attended  the  society's  operations 
during  the  past  year.  The  society  was  regarded,  not  as  a  general  but  as  a  sec- 
tional one ;  and  while  it  retained  this  limited  aspect  it  could  never  expect  to  ao> 
oomplish  any  very  great  and  important  results. 
The  original  motion  was  lost 

We  extract  a  few  passages  from  Dr.  Booth^s  lecture  as  published  in  The  LUtr- 
orwm  for  Jan.  7,  1857. 

Discoveries  m  Arl  and  Sdenoe  art  far  fKe  AdoaticemeiU  of  Ihe  Masses, — 
Books,  that  were  once  in  the  hands  of  nobles  and  prelates  only,  sometimes 
worth  even  a  king's  ransom,  are  now,  thanks  to  the  art  of  printing,  witliin  the 
readi  of  the  poorest  of  the  community.  Libraries  existed  before  the  days  of 
Gaston,  the  newspaper  and  the  reading^ix>om  are  of  a  subsequent  date.  Again, 
consider  how  much  human  labor  has  been  relieved  by  the  i4>pUcation  of  gun- 
powder in  great  engineering  and  mining  operations.  Who  shall  compute  the 
amount  of  human  toil  which  a  knowledge  of  the  power  of  this  agent  would 
have  saved  in  the  piling  up  of  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt,  in  excavating  the  Tern- 
pies  of  Ellora,  or  in  cutting  out  the  sculptured  shrines  of  Elephanta?  How 
much  suffering  of  the  masses  would  a  little  of  this  chemical  science  have  avert- 
ed in  the  building  of  the  Roman  acqueducts,  wliich  a  scientific  appreciation  of 
tiie  simplest  law  of  the  equilibrium  of  fluids,  now  known  to  every  school-boy, 
would  have  shown  to  be  superfluous.  Need  I  do  mora  than  allude  to  steam,  or 
tile  steam-engine— that  great  modem  Cyclops-HM'  to  the  improvement  and 
<Aieapening  of  iron,  that  most  valuable  of  all  the  metals,  or  to  the  innumerable 
inventions  of  machinery,  bearing  on  the  cheap  manufacture  of  textile  fiibrics,  or  to 
the  application  of  mechanics  and  chemistry  to  agriculture?  Only  consider  the 
facilities  afforded  to  the  poor  man  of  conveying  his  labor — his  only  capital — to 
the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  by  steam  navigation  and  railway  locomotion. 
The  great  in  eveiy  age  could  travel  luxuriously  if  not  expeditiously,  but  now 
tiie  artisan  can  travel  with  as  much  personal  comfort  as  the  gentleman  could  thirty 
years  ago.  Suctonioua,  speaking  of  Augustus,  says,  "  He  was  borne  along  by 
slaves,  and  the  gentle  motion  allowed  him  to  read,  write,  and  employ  himself  as 
in  his  cabinet  Though  Tivoli  is  only  sixteen  miles  from  the  dty,  he  was  always 
two  nights  on  the  road." — ^Well,  then  to  bear  out  my  argument,  there  is  gaslight 
more  brilliant  than  waxlight,  and  cheaper  than  the  tallow  dip.  Electroplating 
and  photography  bring  the  finest  models  and  the  most  truthful  landscapes  with- 
m  the  reach,  if  not  of  the  laborer,  at  least  of  the  artisan.  WhUe,  on  the  other 
hand,  but  little  advancement  is  to  be  found  in  those  things  which  belong  exclu- 
sively to  the  rich.  Marble  must  still,  as  two  thousand  years  ago,  be  the  mate- 
rial which,  80  to  speak,  encrusts  the  breathing  statue.  Oil  and  canvas  still 
supply  the  material  elements  of  our  finest  paintings.  Pearls  have  not  di- 
minished in  value  or  improved  in  lustre  since  Cleopatra  dissolved  them  in  the 
wine-cups  of  her  guests  to  show  the  extravagance  of  her  magnificence.  Sci- 
ence has  revealed  to  us  the  analysis  of  the  diamond,  but  art  has  not  yet  discov- 
ered the  synthesis  of  this  precious  baubble.  So  that  the  ruby  and  the  diamond, 
the  sapphire  and  the  emerald,  still  continue  as  untractable  and  as  unchanged,  as 
brilliant  and  as  costly,  as  when  they  constituted,  in  the  vision  of  St  John,  the 
foundations  of  that  new  and  holy  city  which  had  no  need  of  sun  or  moon,  and 
neither  light  nor  temple  were  there.  Tliis  is,  indeed,  a  very  remarkable  and 
characteristic  of  nc:»riy  ail  our  great  modem  discoveries^  that  they  tend 
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to  create  or  to  cheapen,  if  already  in  existence,  thoee  things  which  improve  the 
condition  or  tend  to  promote  the  welfiire  of  the  maaees  of  mankind. 

Mxdusiveness  Rebuked. — ^In    direct  antagonism  to  this  pervading  principle 
of  modem  diacoyery — ^the  benefit  of  the  masses,  to  which  I  have  just  now  di* 
rected  your  attention — ^is  a  custom  which  has  grown  up  quite  recently,  and 
which  would  not  have  become  a  custom  had  the  practice  not  been  abetted  by 
wealthy  amateurs  and  selfish  collectors.    It  is  the  most  signal  instance  of  mod- 
em Vandalism  on  record,  and  deserving  of  your  deepest  reprobation.    I  am  re- 
ferring to  the  barbarous  practice  of  plate  destroying  to  enhance  the  value  of  the 
impressions  ah^ady  taken.    The  wealthy  collector  is  not  satisfied  with  his  proof 
impression  before  letters,  unless  he  is  assured  that  his  poorer  neigbor  shall  never 
enjoy  even  a  ten  thousandth  impression  of  it.    No  humble  Englishman  is  to  be 
permitted  to  point  out  to  his  eager  children  how  here  an  unde  fell  on  the  plain 
of  Balaclava^  or  how  there  a  brother  died  for  England  on  the  heights  of  Inker- 
man,  lest  forsooth  some  retired  pawnbroker  should  be  shocked  with  the  intelli- 
gence that  some  mechanic  or  other  low  person  in  the  village  had  an  engraving 
pinned  up  against  the  wall,  just  the  very  ditto  of  the  one  in  the  gilt  fi-ame  hung 
up  in  the  drawing-room.    Now,  what  should  we  say  if  a  few  wealthy  book 
collectors  had  proposed  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  our  great  historian  that 
no  second  edition  of  his  great  work  should  be  published,   and  only  a  limited 
number  of  the  first,  so  that  Macaulay's  "History  of  England"  might  be  shovm 
to  the  curious  behind  a  screen  or  in  a  glass  case  ?    Such  a  proposal  would  kin- 
dle an  universal  indignation,  yet  how  does  it  differ  in  principle  from  the  case  of 
Vandalism  I  have  brought  under  your  notice  ?    Of  the  genuine  aristocracy  of 
this  country,  I  will  say  they  exhibit  but  little  of  that  contemptible  feeling. 
Their  galleries  are  thrown  open  or  accessible  to  the  public,  they  freely  lend  their 
most  valuable  pictures  for  exhibitions,  as  just  now  in  Manchester ;  they  allow 
them  willingly  to  be  copied.    How  often  do  we  see  a  like  churlish  feeling  ex- 
emplified, when  some  old  castle  or  baronial  mansion,  approached  through  huge 
branching  oaks,  those  grand  old  trees,  through  shady  dells  and  living  walls  of 
verdure,  passes  into  the  hands  of  some  retired  stock-broker  or  other  millionaire  7 
The  crumbling  fence  or  ragged  hedge,  which  beyond  man's  memory  let  the  poor 
way&rer,  or  the  tired  traveler,  or  the  sketching  tourist,  contemplate  Grod's  beau- 
ties in  the  calm  and  quiet  scene  spread  out  before  him,  soon  gives  place  to  the 
snug  brick  wall,  bristling  with  broken  glass,  and  threatening  notices  to  all  would 
be  trespassers. 

Efficacy  as  a  Motive  Power  of  Competitive  ExamincUion. — It  is  a  signal 
test  of  the  reality  and  rapidity  of  our  progress,  and  the  remark  is  due  to  Dugald 
Stewart,  that  "  the  discoveries  which  in  one  age  were  confined  to  the  studious 
and  enlightened  few,  become  in  the  next  the  creed  of  the  learned,  and  in  the 
third  form  part  of  the  elementary  principles  of  education.  Among  those  who 
enjoy  the  advantages  of  early  instmction,  some  of  the  most  remote  and  won- 
derful conclusions  of  human  reason  are,  even  in  in&ncy  as  completely  familiar- 
ized to  the  mind  as  the  most  obvious  phenomena  which  the  material  world  ex- 
hibits to  their  senses."  It  is,  therefore,  your  duty  to  cultivate  by  every  means 
in  your  power  that  love  of  knowledge,  which  is  inherent  in  the  human  breast^ 
though  but  too  often  chilled  by  the  allurements  of  pleasure  and  indolence ;  you 
must,  therefore,  rouse  that  spirit  of  perseverance,  energy  and  self-reliance,  to 
come  to  your  aid.  To  encourage  the  development  of  these  moral  qualities  I 
know  no  means  so  effectual  as  competitive  examination,  now  become  so  genenU, 
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•nd  now  being  carried  into  eflbct  by  the  Society  of  Arts,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
large  nomber  of  mechanics*  institutionfl  and  schools  in  union  with  it  I  need 
not  here  enter  into  the  details  of  this  plan,  which  must  be  &miliar  to  most  of 
you,  and  is  accessible  to  alL  It  was  only  this  morning  I  read  a  review  in  The 
JImes  of  Mr.  ICeadow^s  work  on  China.  That  gentleman,  whom  the  Reviewer 
admits  to  be  qualified  above  all  his  predecessors  to  pronounce  a  just  opinion  on 
Chlna^  asserts  it  as  his  conviction  that  this  stability,  peace,  and  prosperity  of 
that  immense  region,  with  its  300  miilious  of  inhabitants,  is  due  to  the  system 
of  competitive  examinations.  Mr.  Meadows  maintains  that  "  in  every  case  the 
institution  of  public  service  examinations,  which  have  long  been  strictly  com- 
petitive, is  the  cause  of  the  continued  duration  of  the  Chinese  nation ;  it  is  tliat 
which  preserves  the  other  causes  and  gives  efficacy  to  their  operation.  By  it  all 
parents  throughout  the  country  who  can  compass  the  means  are  induced  to  im- 
part to  their  sons  an  intimate  knowledge  of  tlie  literature  which  contains  the 
three  doctrines  above  cited,  together  with  many  others  conducive  to  a  high  men- 
tal cultivation.  By  it  all  the  ability  of  the  country  is  enlisted  on  the  side  of 
that  government  which  takes  care  to  preserve  its  purity.  By  it,  with  its  impar- 
tiality, the  poorest  man  in  the  country  is  constrained  to  say  that  if  his  lot  in 
life  is  a  low  one,  it  is  so  in  virtue  of  the  "  will.of  heaven,"  and  that  no  ui\just 
barriers  created  by  his  follow  men  prevent  him  fix>m  elevating  himself  In  con- 
sequence of  its  neglect  or  corruption,  if  prolonged,  the  able  men  of  the  country 
are  spurred  by  their  natural  and  honorable  ambition  to  the  overthrow  of  the, — 
in  their  eyes,  and  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation — guilty  rulers.  A  new  dynasty  is 
then  established,  which  consolidates  its  power  by  restoring  the  institution  in  in- 
tegrity and  purity;  and  all  the  legislative  and  executive  powers  are  again  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  Heen-nang,  the  wise  and  able,  who— the  ablest  men  being 
always  the  best — ^nile  the  country,  not  only  with  great  soundness  of  judgment^ 
but  with  much  of  that  "  righteousness  and  benevolence"  which  is  dictated  as 
well  by  their  own  moral  nature  as  by  the  old  and  venerated  rules  of  national 
polity.  Then  follows  one  of  those  long  periods  which  are  marked  in  Chinese 
history  by  the  reign  of  justice,  peace,  content,  cheerftil  industry,  and  general 
prosperity,  and  a  glorious  succession  of  which  has  made  the  Chinese  people  not 
only  the  oldest,  but  so  vastly  the  largest,  of  all  the  nations. 

Meaning  of  Oram  as  Appkfd  to  University  ExaminaHona. — ^Whatever  force 
may  be  in  the  objection  against  cram,  as  derived  fit>m  the  practices  of  uni- 
veisities,  it  can  not  afiect  the  examinations  of  the  Society  of  Arts.  What  is  the 
accepted  meaning  of  the  word  cram  ?  Why  cram  means  this.  When  a  limited 
number  of  examiners,  whose  habits  are  indolent,  and  whose  knowledge  is  sta- 
tionary, continue  for  years  off  and  on,  to  examine  in  the  same  subjects,  a  sort 
of  fiuuOy  likeness  is  found  to  grow  up  in  their  questions,  it  is  discovered  that 
the  examiners  have  favorite  text-books,  that  they  have  a  fiincy  for  certain  points 
of  view,  that  they  are  great  sticklers  for  certain  forms  of  notation,  which  very 
few  care  about  but  themselves,  that  they  have  pet  questions  as  posers,  that 
some  dislike  finery  in  drees,  or  vise  versa.  Now,  acute  men,  taking  advantage 
of  these  peculiarities  and  idiosynoracies,  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the 
grooves  in  which  the  examiners  run ;  they  map  out  the  field  of  subjects  inter- 
sected by  these  educational  railroads,  and  they  sell  the  information  thus  labori- 
ously acquired  to  those  who  will  pay  them  for  it  I  have  heard  of  one  gentie- 
man  in  this  much  maligned  occupation  who  applied  the  doctrine  of  chances  and 
the  theory  of  probabilities  with  much  show  of  mathematical  reasoning  and  man- 
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ipolation  of  z*s  aad  y'e  to  prove  that,  if  Mr.  A.  ezaminedt  the  odds  were  fifty  to 
one  he  would  ask  a  particular  question  about  the  binomial  theorem,  and  thirtf 
to  one  that,  if  Mr.  B.  examined,  he  would  afik  a  pet  question  of  his  in  k>gai^ 
ithnuL  But  who  would  take  the  trouble  to  trace  the  bias  of  an  fframiner  of  the 
Societj  of  Arts,  or  who  is  there  to  pay  Sat  such  a  detectiye-like  proceeding? 
But  it  has  been  said,  men  who  are  well  up  in  subjects  often  pass  a  poor  exam- 
ination in  them,  and  are  outstripped  hj  others  whose  knowledge  in  the  same 
subjects  is  of  a  veiy  meagre  kind.  But  is  not  one  of  the  principal  objects  of 
the  examination  scheme  to  bring  out,  not  merely  the  acquisitions  made— to  test 
not  alone  the  intellectual  capacity — ^but  presence  of  mind,  coolness,  sagacity, 
and  quickness  in  seizing  the  point  of  the  questions  put  by  the  examiner. 

Bow  may  Education  be  Promoiedt — On  this  question  we  shall  find  as 
many  yarieties  of  opinion  as  there  are  different  shades  of  the  same  color.  One 
man  is  for  the  laissez  fairer  the  let  alone  principle ;  another  says,  let  the  State 
take  the  whole  matter  into  its  own  hands,  let  it  catch  the  truants,  shut  them  up 
between  stone  walls,  and  pour  learning  like  physic  down  their  throats.  One 
man  says,  let  us  haye  a  national  tax  for  education.  Oh  no,  says  a  second,  I 
am  for  a  local  rate.  I  am  opposed  to  both  your  plans,  cried  a  third ;  I  am  all 
for  yoluntary  contributions.  Away  with  centralization,  exclaims  one  man,  it  is 
Prussian  and  despotic.  Down  with  local  numagement,  cries  his  adyersary,  it  is 
corrupt  and  &ttens  nests  of  jobbers.  One  man  shouts  for  secular  instruction, 
another  will  haye  nothing  but  purely  reUgious  teaching,  while  a  third  would  at- 
tempt to  combine  them  both.  One  man  admits  Dissenters  openly  to  church 
schools,  another  would  let  them  in  by  the  back  door,  while  a  third  would  ex- 
clude them  altogether.  So  on  I  might  continue  to  raise  a  saddened  smile  or 
proyoke  indignant  laughter.  Now,  then,  as  there  are  so  many  opinions  on  this 
well  yentilated,  certainly  not  winnowed  question,  for  it  contains  plenty  of  chafl', 
I  can  not  much  be  blamed  if  I,  too,  like  Diogenes,  proceed  to  roll  my  tab.  Well, 
then,  my  yiew  is  this.  We  shall  neyer  radically  improve  education  until  we 
create  a  demand  for  it  I  am  convinced  that  the  relation  of  supply  to  demand 
holds  as  strictly  in  this  case  as  in  that  of  iron  or  ooaL  This  is  the  great  princi- 
ple to  establish.  Once  let  it  be  widely  known  and  clearly  understood  that  a  new 
order  of  things  had  arisen — ^that,  however  it  may  have  been  heretofore,  men 
will  be  promoted  for  their  industry  and  talent,  uiptead  of  by  personal  fiivor,  or 
through  &mily  influence— -do  this  and  immediately  two  distinct  consequences 
will  follow.  You  will  have  employments  more  economically,*  because  better 
filled  than  formerly ;  but  far  more  than  this  will  be  the  result  Education  will 
receive  an  impetus  which  could  be  given  it  in  no  other  way.  I  have  no  doubt 
whatever  on  my  mind  that  within  the  last  two  years  the  govemmoit  has  done 
far  more  to  promote  and  improve  the  education  of  the  middle  classes  of  this 
country,  and  to  stimulate  their  energies  by  throwing  open  the  appointments  in 
the  civil  service  of  the  East  India  Company  to  unrestricted  competition,  by  es* 
tablishing  examinations  for  official  situations,  than  if  they  had  founded  fifty  col- 
leges in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  endowed  500  professorships  in  thenL 
The  means  of  knowledge  and  fiicilities  for  learning  are  not  difficult  to  obtain  in 
this  country.  Everybody  you  meet  is  willing  to  give  the  strugglii^  student  a 
helping  hand.  What  we  lack  is  the  strong  prox)elling  motive  to  inde&tigable 
effort  Make  education  a  necessary  of  hfe,  and  not  merely  a  luxury,  and  de* 
pend  upon  it  men  will  procure  it  come  by  it  how  they  may.  Create  the  de* 
maod  and  the  supply  is  sore  to  fbUow.    Whether  England  shall  elevate  ttao 
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tone  of  itB  edacatioD,  or  raise  the  standard  of  its  instmctioii,  is  not  a  question  for 
a  gOTemment  to  decide ;  it  does  not  depend  on  the  Lords,  it  does  not  rest  with 
the  Commona;  it  is  a  question  entirely  within  the  control  of  the  people  them- 
selyes.  Let  the  employers  of  labor  promote  only  the  educated  and  the  indus- 
trious, and  an  ample  supply  of  the  educated  and  industrious  will  be  forthcom* 
ing.  Let  them  do  this,  and  then  urge  the  government  to  foUow  their  ezampla 
"What  can  be  more  hypocritical  or  contemptible  than  for  a  man  to  make  a  speech, 
a  flaming  speech  perhaps,  on  the  platform  of  some  education  meeting,  abuse 
the  government,  censure  the  Committee  of  Council,  hold  up  the  finger  of  warn- 
ing  to  the  ohurcli,  and  then  go  home  and  bestow  any  bit  of  patronage  or  office 
in  his  gift  on  the  idle  or  worthless,  on  the  mere  ground  of  interest  or  aoquaiih 
tanoe? 

Sodal  Standing  of  (he  Ihacher, — ^The  value  of  the  article  in  which  the 
teacher  deals,  and  the  estimation  in  which  he  is  held,  will  in  a  great  measure 
detennine  his  social  standing.  Where  education  is  but  lightly  valued,  its  pro- 
fessors are  but  little  esteemed.  Where,  as  in  the  universities,  instruction  in  cer- 
tain branches  of  knowledge  may  lead  to  honor  or  t<T  social  position,  the  teacher 
there  may  take  a  higher  grade.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  divinity,  law,  and 
medicine  are  called  specially  the  learned  professions,  because  the  subjects  about 
which  they  are  occupied  are  some  of  the  highest  and  most  important  whidi 
concern  man  either  in  his  future  or  his  present  state.  Accordingly,  wherever 
education  is  highly  valued,  the  office  of  tlie  educator  stands  high.  In  ig^rant 
and  barbarous  communities  he  is  either  not  found  at  all,  or  he  is  placed  very 
near  the  bottom  of  the  social  scale.  In  ancient  Greece,  where  philosophy  was 
the  highest  and  noblest  subject  of  human  thought,  statesmen  and  generals  were 
its  lecturers.  In  ancient  Rome  where  philosophy  was  despised,  its  teachers 
were  slaves.  The  conclusion  I  come  to,  therefore,  is  this,  that  the  social  stand- 
ing of  the  teacher  can  only  be  advanced  by  enhancing  the  value  of  the  article 
he  trades  in.  Wlien  pupils  shall  flock  in  crowds  after  the  teacher  of  knowledge, 
praying  for  admission  to  his  lectures,  he  will  take  a  very  different  positidn  Grom. 
that  he  now  fills.  At  present  Mr.  Squeers  is  only  too  often  the  type  of  the 
schoolmaster  in  remote  districts,  and  this  brings  mo  back  again  by  another  train 
of  thought  to  the  principle  I  sot  out  with — that  it  is  only  by  some  such  testing 
of  results  as  I  advocate,  that  tlie  honorable  profession  of  teacher  can  be  purged 
of  such  men.  The  State  can  not  interfere  with  thorn — ^they  oould  refiise  admis- 
sion to  government  or  any  other  inspectors.  Parents  or  pupils  are  no  judges  of 
a  schoolmaster's  qualifications.  It  is  only  through  some  such  testing  tribunal  as 
I  advocate  that  the  incompetency  of  such  men  could  be  detected  and  exposed 
through  the  proved  ignorance  of  their  pupils.  The  social  position,  then,  of  the 
schoolmaster  can  only  be  raised  by  elevating  the  educational  platform  on  which 
ho  stands. 

VoUue  of  Menial  LaJbw, — Speaking  of  mental  labor,  Mr.  Bagley  of  Man- 
chester, in  his  lecture  on  the  "  Labor  of  life,"  says :  "  With  the  progress  and  in- 
crease of  society,  the  number  whose  labor  consists  of  mental  rather  than  of 
physical  exertion  becomes  more  conspicuous.  The  pursuits  of  men  being  gov- 
erned by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  professions,  as  well  as  trade  and  com- 
merce, are  called  into  existence  to  suit  the  exigencies  of  the  age.  Professional 
men,  consisting  of  medical  practitioners,  lawyers,  clergymen,  engineers,  archi- 
tects, and  men  of  science,  and  of  those  upon  whom  the  governing  power  of  a 
country  devolves,  are  as  requisite  for  the  good  of  the  common  wealas  are  those 
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who  perform  bodily  and  visible  labor.  Indeed,  the  labor  of  tbe  mind  exceedfl, 
in  national  importance  and  usefulness,  the  mere  drudgery  of  muscle  and  of 
physical  force.  To  the  mental  services  of  professors  of  every  class,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  earth  owe  an  extent  of  gratitude  which  can  never  be  sufficiently  ac- 
knowledged. From  the  ancients  and  their  successors,  modem  civilization  has 
derived  the  fruits  of  both  accumulated  labor  and  wisdom.  Nor  is  the  apparent 
leisure  of  many  of  the  moet  intellectual  occupations  to  be  despised.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  ignorant  do  not  appreciate  mental  labor,  and  though  the  midnight 
student,  wasting  in  power,  like  the  flickering  light  of  his  lamp,  maybe  develop- 
ing the  hidden  treasures  of  nature,  art  or  science,  and  preparing  for  the  benefi- 
cial and  active  exercise  of  some  new  industry,  his  toils  are  often  unrewarded, 
and,  with  Butler,  the  eulogy  of  the  monumental  stone,  becomes  his  portion,  in- 
stead of  the  bread  which  he  needed.''  But  the  educator  labors  under  other  dis- 
advantages. He  finds  great  difiSculty  in  augmenting  the  stock  of  his  intellect- 
ual acquisitions.  Now  this  to  some  persons  may  appear  very  strange,  but  so  it 
is.  There  is  no  man,  no  matter  what  his  occupation,  business  or  profession,  if  he 
have  any  leisure  at  all,  who  is  not  in  a  more  favorable  position  to  make  inteUecta- 
al  progress  than  the  schoolmaster.  Tlie  reason  is  plain.  A  man  of  business 
who  is  engaged  all  day  in  his  warehouse,  or  superintending  his  workmen,  or 
transacting  commercial  affairs,  when  he  returns  home  in  the  evening  finds  it  a 
positive  relief  to  take  up  a  book  or  a  subject  of  study,  because  in  so  doing 
he  brings  into  play  a  set  of  faculties  which  were  dormant  during  the  day.  This 
is  the  reason  why  so  many  merchants  and  other  men  of  business  have  been  dis- 
tinguished for  their  attainments  in  literature  and  science.  But  when  the  school- 
master has  finished  his  day's  work,  if  he  takes  up  a  book,  he  calls  into  action 
only  faculties  already  jaded  by  the  labors  of  the  day.  The  wonder  should  be, 
therefore,  that  they  have  done  so  much,  rather  than  that  they  have  done  so  lit- 
tle. But,  however  this  may  be,  you  perform  a  work  without  which  society 
could  not  hold  well  together — ^you  expend  your  energies  in  improving  others 
rather  than  in  accomplishing  yourselves — ^you  have  the  priceless  satisfaction  of 
your  own  consciences  that  you  do  the  work  which  is  given  you  to  do,  and  this 
is  a  reward  which  finally  is  the  greatest  we  can  obtain.    Yours  is  a  great  work 

if  you  will  only  so  regard  it : — 

'*  All  the  means  of  actioo — 
The  shapeless  masses,  the  materials- 
Lie  everywhere  around  us.    What  we  need 
Is  the  celestial  fire,  to  chanire  the  flint 
Into  transparent  crystal,  bright  and  clear." 

New  Educational  Museum. — The  Privy  Council,  Education  Department,  have 
arranged  to  open  the  new  Educational  Museum,  at  the  New  Buildings,  South  Ken- 
sington, in  the  Spring.  The  museum  will  exhibit,  under  a  proper  classification,  all 
important  books,  diagrams,  illustrations,  and  apparatus  connected  with  education 
already  in  use,  or  which  may  be  published  from  time  to  time,  either  at  home  or 
abroad.  The  producers  of  apparatus,  books,  diagrams,  maps,  &c.,  used  in  teach- 
ing, willhave  the  privilege,  subject  to  certain  regulations,  of  placing  their  publica- 
tions ind  productions  in  the  museum,  thus  making  them  known  to  the  public;  and 
we  understand  that  a  unanimous  desire  to  assist  has  been  expressed  by  all  the 
great  educational  societies  and  publishers.  A  catalogue  will  be  prepared  whidi 
will  contain  the  price  lists  which  exhibitors  may  furnish  for  insertion.  The  books 
and  objects  will  be  grouped  under  the  following  divisions: — 1.  School  buildings 
and  fittings,  forms,  desks,  slates,  plans,  models,  &c.  2.  General  education,  in- 
cluding riding,  writing,  grammar,  arithmetic,  mathematics,  foreign  languages, 
histories.  3.  Drawmg  and  the  Fine  Arts.  4,  Music.  5.  Household  Economy. 
6.  Geography  and  Astronomy.  1.  Natural  History.  8.  Chemistry.  9.  Phy- 
sics.    10.  Mechanics.     11.  Apparatus  for  teaching  the  blind  and  the  deaf  and 
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BooKomo  LmRABT. — ^The  following  annoonoement  is  copied  from  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  Society  of  Arta,  for  January  22d,  1857. 

It  18  desired  to  form,  in  the  Library  of  the  Society  of  Arta,  a  special  collection 
of  English  and  Foreign  publications,  relating  to  the  condition  of  the  woxidng 
Hniww,  and  the  means  of  improving  it 

This  collection  will  particularly  include  the  programme  and  annual  reports  of 
the  Tarious  Provident  and  Benevolent  Institutions  in  the  metropolis  and  the 
provinces,  and  other  minor  publications,  which  are  frequently  required  for  ref- 
erence by  persons  practically  engaged  in  promoting  the  improvement  of  the 
physical  and  social  condition  of  the  people;  but  which,  from  their  inconspicu- 
ous appearance,  are  not  generaUy  classed  among  the  available  contents  of  a 
public  library. 

As  the  plan  can  only  be  carried  out  to  ftdl  advantage  by  extensive  coopera- 
tion, persons  who  can  supply  or  obtain  through  their  friends  publications  or 
documents  of  the  nature  pointed  out  in  the  following  summary,  are  invited  to 
forward  them  to  the  Secretary. 

N.  B.  The  following  indications  are  not  to  be  considered  as  exclusive.  Other 
subjects  will  suggest  themselves  by  analogy. 

I.  Programmes,  Regulations,  Annual  Reports,  Ac,  showing  the  organization 
o(  and  the  results  obtained  by  the  various  Institutions  established  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  industrious  classes,  such  as  model  dwellings,  dormitories,  sailors'  and 
servants'  homes,  baths  and  wash-houses,  soup  kitchens,  working  men's  coffee 
rooms,  Ihurjieaux^  Eccm&iniques^  dispensaries,  hospitals,  asylums,  eleemosynary 
institutions,  reformatories,  schools  for  the  blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  crecAes,  or  pub- 
lic nurseries  and  infant  schools,  ragged  schools,  industrial  schools,  evening  dass- 
es,  mechanics'  institutions  of  every  kind,  village  libraries,  clothing  and  provision 
societies,  friendly  societies  and  benefit  dubs,  savings'  banks,  and  pawn  houses, 
{Monia  de  Piftf^)  trades'  associations,  land  and  building  societies,  allotment  socie- 
ties, societies  for  the  protection  and  guidance  of  emigrants,  societies  for  the  pat- 
ronage of  apprentices. 

As  it  is  the  evident  interest  of  the  foregoing  institutions  to  become  more  ex- 
tensively known,  it  is  hoped  that  their  Secretaries  will  be  disposed  to  favor  the 
Society  of  Arts  with  their  respective  papers. 

IL  Publications  and  documents  relating  to  the  domestic  economy  of  the  work- 
ing classes,  including  building  designs  and  materials,  fittings,  furniture  and 
household  utensils,  clothing,  food,  its  production,  conmiercial  supply,  prepara- 
tion, adulteration,  Ac^ ;  fuel  and  other  domestic  requisites. 

III.  Publications  and  documents  relating  to  various  departments  of  sanitary 
economy,  such  as  drainage,  sewerage,  water  supply,  ventilation,  removal  of  nui- 
sances, prevention  of  casualties  by  inundations,  shipwreck,  fire,  &c. ;  protection 
against  the  efTects  of  hot,  cold,  dry,  damp  or  changeable  climates;  prevention 
or  relief  of  the  accidents,  injuries,  and  diseases  which  attach  to  many  handi- 
craft occupations ;  organization  of  medical  assistance. 

IT.  Essays  and  other  publications  relating  to  the  social  condition  of  the  in- 
dustrious classes;  the  relations  of  employer  and  employed;  the  organization  of 
labor,  tc 

y.  Acts  of  Parliament,  official  reports,  statistical  returns  kc^  bearing  on  the 
before-mentioned  subjects. 

YL  MannaJs  and  hand  books  for  special  dasses  or  trades. 
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VUL  PublicatioDB  deacribing  or  Ulustrating  the  condition  of  the  wocting 
classes  in  the  oolonies  or  in  foreign  countries. 

VJLLL  Periodicals  intended  for  the  use  of  the  working  population  or  their 
fiiends. 

Further  indications  will  be  found  in  a  printed  list  of  papers  already  presented 
to  the  Society  of  lAjts,  of  whidi  copies  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Secre- 
tary. 

In  absence  oi  the  publications  themselyes,  particulars  of  them,  and  of  the 
address  where  they  may  be  obtained  will  be  thankfully  received. 

It  is  contemplated  to  fonn  a  classified  list  of  all  that  has  appeared  in  print 
within  these  last  five  or  six  years,  of  a  nature  to  interest  the  fiiends  of  the  work- 
ing classes,  and  to  continue  this  catalogue  fi*om  year  to  year. 

It  was  agreed  at  the  International  Congress  lately  held  at  Brussels,  that  each 
^untry  should  forward  such  a  list  once  or  twice  a  year  to  a  central  committee 
at  that  place,  in  order  that  the  whole  might  be  published  as  an  International 
Bulletin. 

[Individuals  or  Societies  in  the  United  States,  can  avail  themselves  of  the 
&cilities  ofiered  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  to  forward  Reports  without 
charge  to  themselves  or  to  the  recipients. — Ed.] 


IRELAND. 
National  Eoocation. — ^The  Commisnonen  of  National  Edaoation  for  1855, 
state : — 

"  That  at  the  oloee  of  the  year  1854,  they  had  in  operation  5,178  Bchools,  at- 
tended by  556,551  children  ^  and  at  the  end  of  1855,  they  had  only  5,124  schools, 
with  538,246  pupils,  showing  a  decrease  of  54  schools,  and  of  18.305  scholars. 
The  decrease  in  workbonse  schools,  amounting  to  10,450  scholars,  ia  included,  of 
conrse,  in  the  grand  total  mentioned.  The  number  of  schools  struck  off  the  list, 
during  the  year  1855,  is  reported  at  209,  to  which  must  be  added  2^  in  the  '  sus- 
pended list,'  making  a  total  of  232  suspended  and  abolished  schools.  In  a  subse- 
quent passage  the  cummiasioners  report  the  addition  of  1 54  schools  to  their  list, 
during  1855,  and  among  the  patrons  of  these  new  schools  there  are  34  Protestants, 
lay  and  clerical,  and  96  Roman  Catholics,  ditto.  The  amount  of  salaries,  gratoi- 
ties,  &o.,  paid  to  teachers,  monitors,  assistants,  &o.«  was  105,0432. 3«.  11^.,  being 
an  increase  of  10,9522.  7s.  6(2.  over  the  expenditure  of  1854,  in  this  department; 
the  total  sum  paid  to  452  monitors,  of  whom  two-thirds  are  males  and  the  re- 
mainder females,  being  1 ,8962.  15«.  The  amount  expended  in  premiums  for  clean- 
liness and  firood  order  during  the  year  1855,  was  9382.,  being  13  graduated  pre- 
miums of  222.  10s.  in  each  of  the  educational  districts  into  which  the  country  has 
been  divided.  During  the  year  288  national  teachers — viz.,  201  men  and  87 
women — have  been  trained  at  the  model  institution  in  Dublin,  besides  39  teachers 
not  connected  with  national  schools.  Of  the  288  teachers  above  mentioned,  there 
were  18  belonging  to  the  established  church,  41  Presbyterians,  2  connected  with 
another  dissenting  denomination,  and  227  Roman  Catholics.  At  the  dose  of 
1855,  there  were  139  workhouse  schools  in  connection  with  the  National  Board, 
leaving  in  all  Ireland  only  24  workhouse  schools  not  connected  with  the  national 
system. 

In  the  Agricultural  Department,  the  number  of  model  schools,  either  in  operation 
or  in  course  of  erection,  at  the  end  of  1855,  was  37,  while  of  *  ordinary  agricul- 
tural schools  there  were,  46 ;  of  workhouse  agricultural  schools,  79  ;  of  school 
gardens,  3;  — ^making  a  total  of  165,  and  showing  an  increase  on  the  year  upon  all 
these  classes  of  10.'  The  entire  outlay,  *  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  buildings,'  amoupts 
to  7,0002.,  for  the  agricultural  instruction  of  ^  3,500  pupils  and  teachers.' " 
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Chrreaptmdmoi  <^  Dr.  Eermann  Wimmar. 

Wi  an  haippj  to  annoimoe  that  our  frie&d,  Dr.  Heimann  Wimmer,  of  Boma, 
DMT  Lnpeic,  will  hereafter  be  a  regular  correspondent  and  oontnbutor  to  our 
Jounal,— and  paiticalarly  in  all  that  relates  to  the  current  educational  literature 
and  movements  of  Germany.  Dr.  'VHrnmer  is  personally  known  to  many  of  our 
readers^  as  an  accomplished  classical  teacher,  and  by  his  work  on  *' EdncaUM 
mid  BeUgiim  in  the  Untied  Staies,''  published  in  Leipsic  in  1853.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  gymnasium  and  university  of  Leipsic;  trained  Ibra  daasical  teacher 
in  the  philological  aeminaiy  of  Hermann  and  Klotz, — ^was  for  several  years 
professor  in  Blochmann  College  at  Dresden, — has  fitted  young  men  for  the  uni- 
vernty  of  Bertin  and  of  Oxford,  as  private  tutor,  and  taught  with  great  success 
for  a  short  period  in  one  of  our  New  England  coUeges.  As  an  observer  he  has 
visited  schools  of  every  grade  in  the  United  States,  England,  and  France,  as 
well  as  in  different  parts  of  Germany,  and  he  keeps  himself  fiuniliar  with  the 
pedagogical  literature  of  the  day.  We  regard  the  voluntary  proflfer  of  his  ser- 
viosB  as  ooine^ondenti  as  a  most  valuable  addition  to  our  list  of  oontributorB. 

LRTBB  FROM  DR.  WDOUEB. 

BoBNA,  Saxokt,  Dea  21,  1866. 

First  of  all,  let  me  congratulate  you  on  the  assurance  which  the  numbers 
already  issued,  of  your  American  Journal  of  Education,  give  of  the  valuable 
contributions  which  will  be  made  to  the  educational  literature  of  not  only  your 
own  language,  but  of  the  world.  I  know  too  well  your  practical  energy  in  ad- 
ministration, and  your  knowledge  of  eveiy  department  of  this  great  field,  to 
anticipate  any  sudden  exhaustion  of  materials,  or  narrow  discussion  of  the  great 
and  varied  subjects  which  are  presented  in  the  past  history  and  present  condi- 
tion of  education  in  ite  broadest  acceptation  in  diSbrent  countries.  And  you 
will  see  that  all  these  fiicta,  gathered  fix>m  so  many  sources,  and  the  speculations 
of  80  many  minds,  go  to  secure  the  progress  already  made  in  your  own  land, 
and  lead  jour  legislators  and  teadiers  to  gain  still  nobler  heighta 

As  an  evidence  that  the  schoolmaster  is  thought  of  some  importance  here,  I 
will  mention  that  a  late  number  of  our  Ukisiratsd  News  contained  a  portrait  of 
Dr.  Gharies  Togel,  the  prindpal  of  the  Reid  School,  and  the  Burgher  School  of 
Leipsic,  with  a  sketch  of  his  merite  as  a  pedagogical  writer.  It  was  reaUy  re- 
freshing to  meet  with  the  intellectual  &ce  of  an  able  sdioolmaster,  after  all  the 
pompous  representations  of  princes,  bishops,  and  chamberlains.  The  honor  was 
well  deserved  by  Dr.  Yogel,  who  has  also  just  received  from  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  the  gold  medal  for  science  and  art,  for  his  geographical  text-books, 
and  a  diamond  ring  from  the  king  of  Saxony,  for  his  oil  maps.  The 
merits  of  his  school  have  been  made  known  to  the  American  public,  by  the 
reporta  of  Mr.  Mann,  and  of  ProC  Bache,  but  your  teachers  may  not  know  that 
he  has  i4>pUed  his  strong  inteUect  to  make  school-books,  which  are  at  once  sci- 
entific and  minutely  accurate,  and  yet  clear  and  interesting  to  children.  His 
School  Atlas  of  Geography  is  illustrated  by  marginal  designs,  in  which  the 
diaracteristics  of  the  population,  as  well  as  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  pecu- 
haritiee  of  every  country — in  other  words,  the  history  of  man  and  nature— are 
given  in  sharp  outlines,  so  as  to  make  geography  the  centre  to  which  many  rays 
of  knoiriedge  converge.    This  Atlas  is  aooompanied,  for  the  use  of  pupils  not 
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acquainted  with  natoral  histoiy,  bj  "Natorbilder/*  (Plctores  of  Natoie,)  of 
which  Humboldt  wrote  to  the  author :  "  You  haye  solved  a  difficult  problem ; 
you  have  written  a  book  entertaining,  and  with  all  its  great  yariety  of  matter 
entirely  oonect"  To  facilitate  the  drawing  of  maps,  Dr.  Yogel  has  published 
"Netzatlas,"  (nets  for  drawing  maps,)  on  oil  paper,  printed  with  oil  colors,  so 
that  maps  drawn  with  chalk,  or  green  color,  in  case  of  foilure,  are  easUy  wiped 
off  with  a  sponge.  This  was  lately  followed  by  his  "  WoiMi-aAw,"  (for  the 
wall,)  of  the  same  kind,  to  be  used  for  class  instruction.  Both  of  these  luds  to 
teachers  and  pupils  would  prove  useftd  in  your  schools,  where  map-drawing  is 
much  resorted  to. 

Geography  has  received  much  attention  in  American  schools — many  of  which, 
even  in  country  districts,  I  found  &r  advanced  beyond  schools  of  the  SEune 
grade  in  Europe.  But  is  it  not  taught  too  much  as  a  matter  of  memory?  Ex- 
cept TVoodbridge's  Geography,  not  one  of  those  commonly  used  in  schools 
-which  I  examined  in  1851,  seemed  to  recognize  the  theoretical  progress  and  the 
scientific  development  of  this  branch  of  knowledge  which  was  begun  by  Ritter, 
and  continued  by  Humboldt,  Raumer.  and  VogeL  There  was  far  too  much  polit- 
ical speculation  and  statistical  dust,  and  not  enough  of  the  physical  substzatom 
or  condition  of  the  country  and  the  population. 

Having  recently  returned  from  England,  I  am  happy  to  say,  that,  in  spite  of 
the  rejection,  or  withdrawal  by  himself)  of  Lord  John  Russell's  conciliatory  res- 
olutions on  National  Education,  there  is  a  steady  progress  of  public  opinion  in 
&vor  of  a  better  system  and  more  efficient  agencies  of  pubUc  education.  The 
parliamentary  grant  of  £451,231,  (over  $2,000,000,)  is  an  evidence  of  this. 

Dr.  Adolphus  Diestcrweg  of  Berlin,  that  great  pedagogue  of  old  reputation, 
the  editor  of  the  Rheinische  Blatter,  for  twenty-five  years,  formerly  principal  of  a 
Normal  School ,  and  whom  you  saw  in  a  green  old  age  in  Berlin  in  1854,  has  just 
published  his  "  Pedagogical  Almanac"  for  1857.  He  must  have  many  fiiends  in 
America  on  account  of  his  liberal  views,  and  his  partiality  for  the  institutions 
of  your  countiy. 

Charles  Justus  Blochman,  the  well-known  principal  of  the  College  in  Dres- 
den, which  you  visited,  the  disciple  of  Pestalozzi,  and  teacher  in  his  school  at 
Yverden  from  1809  to  1817,  died  and  was  buried  near  Geneva  last  year. 

The  Pestalozzian  Foundation  in  Dresden  for  the  orphan  children  of  teachen^ 
established  by  the  disciples  and  admirers  of  Pestalozzi,  on  the  centenary  anni- 
versary of  his  birth-day,  supports  21  boys  and  120  girls,  and  has  an  annual  in- 
come of  3796  thalers. 

Prince  Schoenberg  has  established  a  Normal  School  for  female  teachers  in 
Saxony — who  have  not  been  heretofore  admitted  to  these  seminaries.  In  truth 
females  are  not  employed  in  village  or  country  schools,  either  as  principals  or 
assistants,  to  any  considerable  extent  The  establishment  of  female  Normal 
Schools  in  Belgium,  as  part  of  the  system  of  public  instruction,  is  an  important 
step  in  tlie  right  direction  in  European  education. 

Be  pleased  to  receive  this  communication  with  an  account  of  the  progress  of 
Real  Schools,  and  the  latest  educational  statistics  of  Austria,  as  evidence  of  my 
interest  in  your  editorial  labors,  and  1  will  by  next  post  send  you  the  titles  of 
several  of  our  best  Pedagogical  Journals,  Year  Books,  and  Manuals,  which 
may  be  of  use  to  some  of  your  readers,  together  with  the  lastest  educational 
statistics  of  Prussia,  Saxony,  &,c. 

Most  respectfully,  your  ob't  servant  and  fiiend, 

HssiCAKN  Wdoob. 
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AUSTRIA. 

Toa  will  ncM  be  anrpnaed  this  time  to  hew  of  the  first  Qerman  power,  L  ew,  of 
AwBttitL  Though  she  irnks  not  at  «U  first  among  the  states  in  regard  to  edu- 
cstmn,  jei  she  has  made,  since  184d,  so  great  strides  in  the  right  direction,  that 
all  friends  of  eduoational  im{Nrovement  are  at  present  even  more  interested  in 
that  coontiT;  than  in  those  of  older  educational  &me,  where  some  watchmen  &n* 
cgr  they  find  n  sUght  tendency  to  reaction.  The  progress  now  already  made  in 
Aostria,  is  eqiedaUy  visible  in  the  erection  of  **  Real  Schools^'*  a  class  of  schools 
that  has  apnwg  into  life  within  the  last  seventy  years. 

It  is  true  the  flist  school  of  the  same  name  was  kept  by  Iledcer,  at  Berlin, 
more  than  n  hnndred  years  ago^  bat  it  was  so  defective  in  its  organisation,  be- 
csnse  of  its  oontaining  too  much  of  the  too  practical  **  Real"  stamp,  as  manufiMh 
tming;  agricnltnnd,  mining,  oommeroial,  and  other  classes,  that  the  present 
'^Real  Schools''  can  not  well  be  compared  with  it  They  are,  however,  the  off* 
qmng  of  that  old  reaction,  or  if  you  choose,  revolution,  since  wrought  out  by 
Baoon  and  Comeniui^  against  the  exclusive  classical  or  Latin  schools;  that  is  to 
ny,  i^ainst  all  schools  in  their  former  orjjranization.  Xo  wonder  then  that 
Hecker,  whilst  he  avoided  ScyUA»  fell  into  CharyUiis,  by  making  his  school  n 
WQifcahop^  In  one  of  his  annual  imports  it  was  sttUed  with  satialaction,  that 
the  pupils  had  been  instructed  in  nuisiog  mulberry  trees  and  silk  worms,  and 
ttiat  in  the  manufiMSturing  class,  dealing  in  leather  "■  was  bogun,"  ibr  which  pur> 
pose  the  boys  had  been  shown  ninety  samples  of  leather*  each  of  them  as  great 
as  an  octavo  leaC  Yet  the  spirit  which  hiui  called  it  to  life  was  not  to  be 
q[iMnched,  and  n  pedagogical  strife  commenced,  of  which  our  Herder  prophesied 
eighty  yean  ago,  that  it  would  last  ibrever;  for  tlio  '*Real  Schools"  would  not 
teach  Latin  enough  Ibr  an  Emesti,  nor  the  Latin  schools  "  realin  enough  ibr  aU 
the  worid.'*  Time  was  the  best  reformer,  and  in  the  last  seventy  years,  more 
than  three  hundred  **  Real  Schools"  have  been  founded,  or  incorporated  as  pai^ 
allel  iilainfin.  on  the  gymnasium,  on  n  sound  principle  of  education,  which  left 
the  gynuwsia  untouched  on  the  one  hand,  and  added  technicsl  schools  of  i^ 
hic^ier  and  lower  order  on  the  other  hand.  Thus  the  Real  Schools  resembling 
your  High  Schools  in  every  respect,  are  burgher  schools  of  a  higher  grade,  re> 
sorted  to  by  all  such  as  prepare  for  a  trade  or  a  higher  technical  instruction,  and 
want  a  better  education  than  the  one  given  till  the  fourteenth  year  of  age  in 
cor  common  or  burgher  schools:  whilst  prolc^oual  students  must  prepare  for 
the  University  in  the  gymnasia;  and  tlie  merely  technical  wants  of  apprentices 
and  others,  in  drawing,  mensuration,  ix^  are  provided  by  Industrial  schools. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  make  a  satiaiactoiy  distinction  between  real,  and  in* 
dustrial,  and  trade  schools,  and  oommeroial  schools,  because  tliey  have  no  dis- 
tinct and  settled  organization.  The  two  latter  are  founded  and  kept  by  indus- 
trial or  commercial  associations,  and  are  adapted  to  the  peculiar  wants  of  that 
dasB  of  the  community,  and  are  partly  prior  in  date  to  the  municipal  or  state 
real  sdkools,  (higher  buigher  schools,)  and  have  evening  and  Sunday  chvtses  for 
apprentices.  As  to  the  different  character  of  instruction,  I  may  mention  in 
general,  that  the  Real  Schools,  as  they  are  now  an  eesential  part  of  our  public 
school  system,  try  to  give  in  their  way  a  grHcral  tducxUiom^  by  training  and  de- 
veloping the  mental  and  moral  &culties»  without  particular  regard  to  tlie  vari> 
ous  wants  of  their  pupils,  and  are  therefore  sometimes  called  '*  real  gymnasia.** 
Thua^  the  modem  languages)  especially  the  French,  are  so  taught  as  to  spp^ 
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the  classical  instruction  in  the  gymnasia)  not  to  make  the  pupil  to  leam  phrases 
and  to  talk  soon,  but  to  show,  so  far  as  possible,  the  genius  of  the  language  and 
literature.  Hence,  the  Real  Schools  combines  in  general  the  mathematical  and 
linguistic  elements  of  education,  whilst  the  former  predominates,  (with  natural 
sciences  and  drawing,)  in  the  industrial,  the  latter  in  the  commercial  schools. 

The  graduates  of  the  Saxon  real  schools,  either  pass  into  the  shop  or  go  into 
the  Poljtechnical  Institution,  or  Military  College  at  Dresden,  the  Mining  Acad- 
emy in  Frieberg,  the  Agricultural  Academy  in  Tharand,  near  Dresden,  or  make 
their  examination  as  clerks  in  the  poet  office. 

It  is  with  regard  to  those  high  schools,  that  Austria  is  deservedly  praised  for 
great  progress.  Hahn  says  (Hand-buch  der  Statistik  des  Ostrichischen  Kaiser- 
staats,  Wien,  1853,  II,  p.  614,)  "  though  there  were  already  two  real  schools  in 
Bohemia  before  1850,  yet  neither  these,  nor  other  technical  schools  joined  with 
industrial  associations  had  a  (^efinite  plan  of  instruction,  such  as  the  progress  of 
industry  urgently  required  now,  the  existing  real  schools  are  reformed,  as  others 
erected  on  a  common  system,  having  a  complete  organization.  The  extraordi- 
nary and  annually  increasing  attendance  of  pupils,  proves  how  much  they  are 
wanted.  Municipal  governments  and  associations  in  all  the  provinces  have 
the  greatest  zeal  in  assisting  the  organization  of  each  school  by  their  contribu- 
tions. This  was  owing  to  an  imperial  decree,  dated  Sept  1848,  bat  since  then, 
the  work  has  been  advanced  by  the  present  minister  of  Public  Instruction, 
Count  Thunun,  who  presented  an  excellent  memorial  to  the  Emperor,  which 
was  approved  March  8,  1851,  and  also  by  the  Counselor,  Dr.  Marian  Eoller, 
since  1846  superintendent  of  that  branch  of  education."  There  were  in  1864^ 
fifteen  upper  or  complete  real  schools  with  six  classes,  viz.:  two  in  Yienna^  (654- 
658  pupils,)  two  in  Prague,  (German,  327, — ^Bohemian,  465,)  one  in  Presburg, 
(427,)  lanz,  (178,)  Bninn,  (819,)  Graz,  (159,)  Lemberg,  Erakan,  Milano,  (934,) 
Tenice,  Ruchinberg,  Rakonitz,  and  Elbogen.  Besides  there  were  120  Lower 
Real  Schools,  with  but  tliree  classes,  and  10,769  pupils,  viz.:  16  in  the  arch- 
duchy of  Austria,  (6  in  Vienna,)  30  in  Bohemia,  13  in  Moravia^  10  in  T^rol,  11 
in  Galicia,  15  in  Italy,  5  in  Hungary.  Technical  Academies  or  Polytechnical 
schools,  exist  in  Vienna,  (1,732  students,)  Brunn  (343,)  Graz,  i^*fh)  Lemberg, 
(223,)  Erakan,  (428,^rag,  (805,)  Pesth,  (251,)  and  Trieste,  (221,)  having  in  all 
1,637  German  students,  908  Bohemians,  570  Poles;  349  Magyars;  191  Italians, 
and  138  Slavonians. 

Seven  upper  real  schools,  (complete,)  were  about  to  be  erected.  Ten  separate 
and  nine  "  associate"  lower  real  schools,  (joined  to  a  burgher  school) 

These  Austrian  real  schools  differ  from  those  of  northern  Germany  by  their 
more  realistic  or  teclmical  character,  drawing,  mathematics,  and  natural  sciences 
forming  the  chief  branches  of  instruction,  whilst  in  our  northern  high  schools, 
the  modem  lanp^ages  assimie,  some  say,  a  too  important  position.  In  the  real- 
istic department  of  Leipsic,  for  instance,  there  are  two  professors  of  modem 
languages;  one  of  French,  the  other  of  English;  whereas  in  Austria,  instrac- 
tion  in  the  same  is  not  '*  obligatory,"  nor  committed  to  regular  teachers,  nor  is  it 
surprising  since  these  were  intended  to  be  preparatory  to  Polytechnical  Acade- 
mies, and  similarly  organized  to  those  real  schools  connected  before  1849  with 
those  academies  m  Vienna  and  Prague.  And  just  that  industrial  character 
&vored  their  increase  with  the  government,  which  at  all  times  was  eager  to 
raise  its  industrial  and  scientific  schools,  to,  or  above  the  level  of  the  same 
schools  in  the  rest  of  Germany.     I  may  mention  here  that  whilst  the 
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tTniTeraitiefl  are  in  other  respects  not  to  be  compared  to  ours,  still  the  Medical 
FaooltieB  of  the  same  in  Vienna  and  Prague^  are  superior  to  anj  in  Europe. 

Now  to  call  these  sohools  by  American  names,  I  think  our  Polytechnic 
adioola  may  be  compared  with  your  Scientific  schools.  I  refer  particularly  to 
the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  in  Cambridge,  though  I  am  not  aware  that  a 
sdiool  for  Architecture  is  connected  with  it,  as  is  the  case  with  our  highest  sci- 
entific schools.  Our  Real  schools  resemble  nearly  the  English  departments  of 
your  high  school,  or  the  English  High  School  in  Boston;  though  in  many  Real 
schools,  {espedaSfy  in  Pnisssia,)  Latin  is  still  taught  to  some  extent  Li  others, 
howeyer,  it  is  entirely  superseded  by  French  and  English.  I  now  come  to  a 
weak  pointj  it  seems  to  me  in  your  English  high  schools ;  I  mean  the  want  of 
good  instruction  in  modem  languages.  You  may  point  to  the  English;  but  as 
the  mother  tongue  of  the  pupils,  it  wants  that  which  is  so  instructiye  in  Latin 
and  any  otHer  foreign  language;  and  then  beautiful  as  it  is,  it  is  too  simple  in 
structure,  to  be  a  sufficient  ground- work  of  grammatical  discipline.  No  wonder 
that  English  grammar  or  parsing  is  generally  no  fitvorite  with  your  scholars. 
Now  here,  I  dare  say,  a  sound  instruction  in  Grerman  or  French  is  more  wanted 
than  with  you.  To  say  nothing  of  the  practical  use  to  be  made  of  a  modem  lan- 
guage in  after  life,  but  merely  in  a  pedagogical  sense,  I  dont  mean  that  you 
want  natires  of  France  or  Germany,  perhaps  of  doubtful  education,  to  make 
the  pupils  talk  as  soon  as  possible  in  the  foreign  idioms,  but  well  bred  American 
scholara,  who  would  not  teach  phrases  from  OUendorf 's  grammar,  but  would 
know  how  to  teach  their  pupils  the  stmcture  of  the  language,  and  to  make 
them  acquainted  with  its  literature. 

Good  text-books  would  soon  follow.  I  will  Hot  dwell  longer  on  this  deude- 
ratum,  especially  as  the  means  of  employing  such  teachers  are  as  often  wanted 
asthe  right  man;  and  in  many  cases  both  are  wanting.  Yet  I  consider  that 
the  committee  having  charge  of  your  hi^  schools,  to  make  them  truly  schools 
of  the  highest  order,  should  pay  more  attention  to  sound  and  thorough  instrac- 
tion  in  at  least  one  modem  language.  There  is  a  similar  want  in  the  Aus- 
trian Real  schools,  tliough  by  no  means  so  great  as  in  yours:  and  in  Austria 
those  are  middle  schools  in  a  chiefly  technical  system  of  education,  and  your 
high  schools,  like  our  real  schools,  are  intended  to  giye  a  high-toned  general 
education  of  the  best  sort  without  the  classics. 

I  wish^yon  had  one  other  tiling  like  the  Austrian  schools,  the  "annual  pro- 
grams." Yon  know  that  all  of  our  schools  of  a  higher  grade  as  real  schools, 
gymnasia,  academies,  uniyersities,  etc.,  haye  their  annual  reports  always  pre- 
ceded by  a  literary  or  scientific  treatise  written  by  one  of  the  profeesora  The 
adyantages  of  this  custom  are  too  dear  to  be  dwelt  upon.  Now  the  Austrian 
real  schools  make  themselyes  yery  remarkable  in  their  young  career,  by  having, 
instead  of  one,  three  and  four  such  treatises  of  two  or  three  professors,  besides 
the  report  of  the  PrindpaL  This  may  be  a  task,  and  a  great  expense,  yet  one 
treatise  written  by  one  of  the  professors  after  a  series  of  years,  is  a  beneficial 
stimulus  to  priyato  studies  and  is  productiye  of  sdontific  or  pedagogical  sug- 
gestions or  results,  which  neyer  would  be  published  except  in  this  form. 

I  should  mention  that  teachers  in  the  lower  Real  Schools  of  Austria  are 
trained  in  the  upper  Real  Schools  in  special  training  courses  formed  under  the 
direction  of  the  PrindpaL 
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NmntMT.  TMchcn.  8tod60te 

TTniverrfties, 10 610 »,  37 1 

Theolc^cal  Schools, 142 657 4,250 

LawSchoolB, 6 33 286 

Surgical  Schools, 8 77 667 

Obstetric,  Ac., 20 67 1,476 

Polytechnic, 8 178 5,130 

Agricultural, 19 72 912 

Mining, 3 

Music, 8 234 4,417 

GymnasiA  or  Latin, 270 3,096 48,791 

Real  Schools — Upper, 14)  „„^  j,__^ 

■D    1  a  u     1      T  11  r 336 7,317 

Real  Schools— Lower, ...  11  ) 

Military  Orphan  Asylums,.  63 481 5,520 

Common  Schools, 30,132 ,..65,431 2,570,362 

Repetition,(Bve.ASun.)  11,728 2,532,016 

Lifant  Schools, 122 512 11,671 

Beside  the  above  schools,  which  belong  to  the  Ministry  of  Worship  and  Instme- 
tion,  there  are  special  schools  for  the  Army. 

The  expense  of  the  common  schools,  chargeable  to  the  government  was  $4,- 
631,662  florins^  (a  florin  is  about  two  thirds  of  a  thaler,  or  about  47  cents.)  The 
expense  of  the  Infant  Schools — literally  gardens  for  infants  during  the  day, 
when  mothers  are  obliged  to  go  out  to  work,  is  90,000  florins. 

MECKLENBERG. 

In  turning  from  this  topic,  I  am  sorry  to  give  a  statement  published  in  an 
official  paper  with  regard  to  the  present  state  of  education  in  MBckknbergf  viz.: 
that  of  940  recruits  conscribed  last  autunm,  there  were 

226  who  could  not  read  writing,  (I  e.,  print  they  could  read.) 

180  "       "  write  at  alL 

160  "        but  write  single  letters. 

380  who  understood  no  arithmetic,  and  but  six  had  a  higher  education. 
Such  things,  adds  the  Saxon  School  Gazette,  are  read  with  horror  J  How  is 
it  to  be  accounted  for?  Beside  the  State  schools,  there  are  in  Mecklenberg  a 
great  many  "  ritterscherfilicke,*'  village  schools,  I  e.,  which  are  supported  entirely 
by  the  lords  of  manor.  The  only  law  affecting  them  is  of  the  year  1821.  Ac- 
cording to  it,  the  school  is  to  be  open  in  winter,  of  course,  daily,  but  in  sum- 
mer, twice  a  week  for  two  hours,  four  in  all, — actually  they  are  open  for  8,  12, 
even  18  hours,  but  badly  attended.  The  schoohnaster  is  appointed  by  the  gen- 
tleman, and  under  his  inspection,  (with  that  of  the  dergyman,)  hence  a  com- 
plaint brought  before  the  patron,  is  at  the  same  time  a  oomplaint  against  the 
patron.  The  teacher  is  taken  wheresoever  he  may  be  got,  provided  he  can  pass 
the  examination  before  the  provincial  school  board.  But  that  examination  is 
of  a  very  low  character,  nor  is  much  to  be  required  from  a  man  at  a  aalaiy  of 
about  one  hundred  dollars  a  year. 
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Tbokas  Robbihs,  D.  D^  died  at  Colebrook,  Conn.,  on  tlie  13th  of  Septetnber, 
1866^  aged  79. 

In  the  death  of  thia  yenerahle  Christian  pastor,  and  repreaentatiye  of  the  hab- 
its and  oostume  of  the  primitire  days  of  New  England,  the  oonunon  schools  of 
Connecticut  have  lost  an  old  teacher,  a  fidthful  officer,  and  one  of  the  earliest 
laborers  in  the  *' Educational  reviTal"  which  began  about  the  jear  1826,  and 
which  we  hope  has  not  jet  reached  its  fliU  development. 

Thomas  Bobbins,  D.  B.,  was  bom  at  Norfolk,  Conn.,  on  the  11th  of  August, 
1777,  the  BOB  of  Bev.  Ammi  R.  Bobbins,*^  the  first  minister  of  that  town,  and 
for  fifty-two  years,  in  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  same  people.  He  fitted  for 
college  with  tlie  scholars  which  his  father  was  in  the  habit  of  instructing  in  his 
own  house,  and  joined  the  Freshman  dass  in  Yale  in  1792,  under  the  presidoicy 
of  Dr.  Stiles,  with  whom  he  studied  Hebrew  in  addition  to  the  regular  course. 
At  the  dose  of  the  Junior  year,  he  left  Yale  in  good  standing  and  joined  the 
Senior  dass  in  Williams  College,  where  he  graduated  with  honor  in  August^ 
1796,  and  in  Septeml>er  following,  took  the  same  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts 
with  his  former  dass  at  Yale  College.  For  several  years  following  he  taught 
sdiool,  at  Sheffield,  Mass.,  and  Torringford,  Conn.,  while  pursuing  his  theolog- 
ical studies,  was  licensed  to  preach  in  September,  17  98,  and  officiated  and  sup- 
plied vacant  pulpits  in  the  States  of  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and 
New  York,  until  the  aut\min  of  1803. 

WhQe  offidating  in  this  way  in  FVurfidd  county,  he  taught  an  academy  in 
Banbury,  from  Dec  1799,  to  Dec.  1802.  WliQe  there  he  delivered  on  the  11th 
January,  1800,  at  the  request  of  the  town  authorities,  an  oration  on  the  Death 
of  George  Washington,  and  preached  on  the  1st  of  Januaiy,  1801,  a  Centenary 
Sarman  on  the  first  settlement  of  the  town,  both  of  which  were  published.  In 
November,  1803,  he  was  ordained  a  missionary  of  the  Connecticut  Home  Mis- 
sionary Sodety  to  New  Connecticut — shaving  declined  urgent  invitations  to  set- 
tle as  pastor  in  Becket,  Haddam,  Winchester,  and  several  other  churches.  From 
November,  1803,  till  May,  1806,  he  labored  prindpally  in  the  county  of  Trum* 
boll,  Ohio,  until  his  impaired  health  obliged  him  to  return.  In  May,  1809,  he 
was  installed  pastor  of  the  filrst  Congregational  church  in  East  Windsor,  where 
he  continued  till  1827,  when  he  was  dismissed  at  his  own  request  In  1830  he 
was  installed  pastor  of  the  First  ChTurh  in  Stratford,  and  in  September,  1831, 
removed  to  Mottapoisett,  a  parish  in  tlie  town  of  Bochester,  Mass.,  where  he 
remained  pastor  of  the  church  till  August,  1844,  when  he  removed  to  Hartford, 
Conn.,  to  act  as  Librarian  of  the  Connecticut  Historical  Society.  For  several 
years  before  his  death  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  active  duties  of  his  office, 

*  Rev.  Ammi  Ruham^  Robbios  was  boru  at  Branford,  Coqil,  on  (he  2Sth  of  AufiHC,  (O. 
S.  )  1740.  a  eon  of  Philemon  Robbiua,  pastor  of  the  church  in  that  place.  Graduated  at  Tala 
OoDcga  in  17C0;  rtudied  theoloKy  under  Rer.  Dr.  Bellamy,  of  Bethlem,  and  ordained  paMor 
of  the  ohtireh  and  aooitty  of  Norldlk,  in  October.  1761,  and  died  tn  the  fifty^Meond  year  of 
hit  minliterial  labors,  on  the  Slcl  of  Octobsr,  1813,  tfcd  73  years.  lesTiaf  a  widow  and  aifht 
children ;  three  of  whom  wars  la  the  ninistry.  Ha  was  a  bcoUiH'  of  Rst.  Chandter  Ba^ 
Mnsb  D.  D.,  of  Ptymottth, 
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and  in  1855  he  withdrew  to  the  country,  and  with  his  relatiyee  in  Norfolk,  and 
Ck)lebrook,  passed  the  last  months  of  his  life.  He  died  at  Colebrook,  on  the  13th 
of  September,  1856,  aged  seventy-nine  years,  one  month  and  two  days. 

Dr.  Bobbins  was  a  member  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  at  Woroes- 
ter,  and  receiyed  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  the  Corpora- 
tion of  Harvard  College  m  1838,  and  of  WUliams  College  in  1842. 

His  remains  are  interred  in  the  North  Burying  Ground  of  Hartford,  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  tlie  grave  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Strong,  with  whom  in  life,  he 
was  always  on  intimate  personal  and  ministerial  relations. 

The  following  notice  of  his  funeral,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  Connecticut 
Historical  Society,  are  taken  from  the  Connecticut  Courant 

Funeral  op  Rev.  Thomas  Robbins,  D.  D. — ^The  funeral  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Robbins  took  place  Tuesday,  Sept.  16th,  at  5  oVilock,  P.  M.,  at  the  Centre 
Church.  The  services  were  conducted  by  Rev.  Dr.  Hawes,  who  made  a  brief 
but  touching  address  on  the  Christian  and  pastoral  character  of  the  deceased, 
and  on  his  own  happy  personal  relations  with  Mm,  from  the  outset  of  his  own 
ministry  in  Connecticut.  He  spoke  of  his  uniformly  courteous,  faithful,  exem- 
plary Christian  life,  and  as  almost  the  last  representative  of  the  manners  of  the 
early  generation  of  Puritan  ministers.  There  was  a  dee^  solemnity  in  his  allusion 
to  the  closing  hour  of  the  day  which  was  beginning  to  fill  the  dburch  with  the 
shadows  of  the  coming  night,  and  the  blissful  morning  which  would  break  on 
the  spirit  of  the  faithful  Christian  who  departs  this  life  like  the  deceased  in  the 
fiiith  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  After  the  reading  of  appropriate  selections  from  the 
Scriptures,  and  a  prayer,  solemn,  impressive,  and  edifying,  and  appropriate  an- 
thems by  the  choir,  the  body  was  borne  out  of  the  diurch  by  four  of  the  pas- 
tors of  Hartford,  and  followed  by  the  relations  and  friends,  and  the  members  of 
the  Connecticut  Historical  Society,  to  the  North  Burying  Ground,  where  it  was 
consigned  to  the  tomb  just  as  the  sun  was  setting  behind  the  western  hills. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Connecticut  Historical  Society  was  held  at  the  Li- 
brary at  half-past  four  o'clock,  which  the  President,  Heniy  Barnard,  opened 
with  the  following  remarks : — 

Gentlemen*. — We  have  assembled  on  this  occasion,  by  special  summons,  to 
join  in  an  appropriate  expression  of  our  grateful  remembrance  of  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Bobbins,  D.  D., — one  of  the  earliest  and  best  friends  of  the  Society, 
whose  decease  and  funeral  have  been  almost  simultaneously  announced  to  us. 
The  departure  of  this  venerable  Christian  Pastor,  whose  ministrations  for  a  half 
century  have  been  familiar  to  the  pulpits  of  this  city  and  state,  and  whose  life, 
presence  and  teachings  have  seemed  a  connecting  link  between  the  present  gen- 
eration and  the  Puritan  period  of  New  England  History — ^would  at  any  time 
have  arrested  the  sorrowing  attention  of  all  who  seek  in  the  past  the  roots  of 
our  present  prosperity ;  but  in  this  venerable  Christian  Pastor,  we  brethren,  rec- 
ognize a  pioneer  in  historical  and  antiquarian  research  in  this  state— ^ne  of  the 
founders  of  this  Society — one  named  in  the  act  of  its  incorporation — one  of  its 
earliest  office-bearers,  and  one  whose  valuable  collection  of  books,  pamphlets, 
and  historical  memorials  constitute  the  treasure  and  attraction  of  our  library 
and  museum. 

And  to  add  to  his  claims,  to  our  grateful  remembrance.  Dr.  Robbins  has,  by 
his  Will,  made  the  Connecticut  Historical  Society  the  Trustee  of  his  propertyi 
a  no  inconsiderable  sum,*  by  which  his  valuable  collection  of  biblical,  eccledas- 
tical,  and  antiquarian  literature  will  be  preserved,  and  gradually  augmented — 
an  ever  enduring  monument  of  his  piety,  patriotism,  and  zeal  for  learning,  and 

*  About  HfiOO. 
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a  •ooroe  of  ever  widening  inatractio&  and  pleasore  to  generation  after  genen^ 
tion.  A  brief  notioe  of  the  Libraxy,  and  of  his,  and  its  connection  with  the 
Oonnecticat  Historical  Sodetj,  can  not  be  considered  an  ini^>propriate  introdac- 
tion  to  the  Resolutions  which  will  be  submitted  to  jour  consideration. 

The  books  whidi  fill  these  numerous  alooTcs  and  shelves,  and  these  interest- 
ing memorials  of  the  piety,  braverj,  and  domestic  life  of  the  fittliers  of  Con- 
necticut and  New  England,  were  the  gatherings  of  uearlj  fifty  yeare^  explora- 
tions of  the  garrets,  chests,  and  libraries  of  the  old  fimiilies  of  Connecticut  and 
the  **old  colony,"  as  well  as  purchases  of  antiquarian  book-sellers  and  collect- 
ors. Many  of  these  pamphlets  are  very  rare  and  Taluable,  and  are  often  con- 
sulted by  scholors  interested  in  the  literary,  ecclesiastical,  and  civil  histoiy  of 
New  England. 

The  books  were  not  purchased  at  once,  out  of  the  abundance  of  a  largely  in- 
herited fortune,  or  from  year  to  year  out  of  the  surplus  of  a  largo  salary.  Nor 
were  they  collected  ibr  the  owner's  sole  or  temporary  gratification.  Br.  Rob- 
bins  has  always  been  a  Home  liissionary,  or  the  pastor  of  a  country  parish. 
He  oommenoed  his  collection  while  in  college,  by  preserving  his  text-books; 
and  in  1809  made  a  formal  beginning  of  a  permanent  library,  by  making  a  cat- 
alogue of  his  entire  stock,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  volumes,  with 
a  determination  that  he  would  add  at  least  one  hundred  volumes  a  year  as  long 
as  he  should  live.  He  consecrated  his  design  by  invoking  the  blessing  of  Qod 
upon  it,  and  declared  in  writing  on  the  first  leaf  of  his  catalogue,  the  following 
to  be  his  objects : — 

"  Firtt^  To  assist  the  divinity  student  in  the  investigation  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, in  the  study  of  the  history  of  the  Church  of  Christy  and  in  such  general  ser- 
vices as  may  enable  him  to  become  an  able  and  fiiithftil  minister  of  the  gospel 
of  salvation. 

"  S9C9mdly^  To  assist  the  lover  of  histoxy  in  his  researches  to  discover  the 
character  of  tlie  Most  High,  and  of  man  in  the  various  events  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence. The  design  is  now  committed  to  God.  I  pray  for  his  holy  approbation 
and  blessing.*' 

From  this  small  and  pious  beginning  in  1809,  by  denying  himself  all  super- 
fluities, out  of  a  modest  income,  Dr.  Robbins  persevered,  adding  year  after 
year  at  least  one  hundred  volumes  to  his  collection,  till,  instead  of  a  few  shelves 
in  a  single  case,  we  now  see  this  spacious  hall  filled  with  many  tliousands  of 
choice  and  valuable  books. 

How  much  purer  and  higher  has  been  his  satis&ction  from  year  to  year,  in 
adding  to  the  glorious  company  of  the  great  and  good— coming  to  him  across 
oceans  of  space  and  time— his  instructors  in  the  noble  themes  which  have  oc- 
cupied his  meditation,  his  pen,  and  his  voice,  for  nearly  half  a  centuiy — his  re- 
sort in  hours  of  solitude— his  recreation  after  severe  laboi^— and  his  solace  in 
periods  of  trial  and  affliction — than  if  he  had  expended  his  earnings  and  savings 
on  things  that  perish  with  the  using. 

It  was  his  intention  (torn  the  start,  tliat  his  collection  should  be  kept  entire 
after  his  death,  and  pass,  ^ith  such  conditions  as  should  i^pear  beet  calculated 
to  secure  its  preservation  and  gradual  increase,  into  the  safe  keeping  of  some 
ch.'utered  Institution ;  and  by  arrangement  entered  into  twelve  years  ago,  his 
long  cherished  purpose  was  consummated  by  this  Society  s  becoming  at  first 
the  Trustee,  and  afterward  the  owner  of  his  valuable  collections.  By  this  ar- 
rangement he  had  the  satL^ifection  in  his  own  life-time  to  see  his  entire  library 
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displayed,  as  it  had  never  been  before,  in  one  of  the  noblest  rooms  of  the  most 
substantially  built  edifice  in  the  State— safe  fh>m  the  hazards  of  fire,  and  fit>m 
the  vicissitudes  which  attach  to  the  property  of  individuals,  and  committed  for- 
ever to  the  custody  of  a  Society,  which,  under  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth, 
and  in  the  patriotism  of  its  citizens,  is  destined,  we  trust,  to  a  permanent  exist- 
ence,  and  ever-widening  usefulness.  And  more  than  this,  he  was  able  to  retire 
from  his  chosen  field  of  labor,  when  he  could  no  longer  serve  his  Master  as  a 
Christian  pastor  fi^m  his  failing  strength,  and  without  any  apprehension  that 
the  evening  of  his  life  would  be  clouded  by  want  or  neglect,  and  here,  in  our 
midst,  where  he  was  universally  respected,  with  those  facilities  and  helps  which 
his  zeal  and  self-denial  had  collected,  give  himself  up  to  those  historical  and  an- 
tiquarian studies  and  pursuits  which  he  loved  so  well,  and  which  he  had  com- 
menced so  early  in  his  career. 

Dr.  Robbins  was  for  a  long  time  almost  the  only  collector  in  the  State,  of 
pamphlets  and  memorials  of  the  past,  and  as  far  back  as  in  1811,  in  the  Connec- 
ticut Evangelical  Magazine,  commenced  a  series  of  papers  on  the  divines  and 
statesmen  of  our  early  history,  which  were  afterward  collected  and  published  in 
a  volume  entitled,  "  First  Planters  of  New  England."  In  every  place  where 
he  ministered,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  elucidation  of  its  local  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal history. 

In  1822,  in  an  address  delivered  in  this  city  on  the  4th  of  July,  before  a  num- 
ber of  military  companies,  he  urged  the  formation  of  an  "  Historical  Society  as 
a  depository  of  ancient  books,  pamphlets,  manuscripts,  and  temporary  publica* 
tions,"  and  that  it  should  be  done  here,  "in  this,  the  oldest  town  in  the  State." 
Whether  growing  out  of  this  suggestion,  or  not,  I  can  not  say,  but  three  years 
later  he  hod  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  name  among  the  incorporators  of  the 
Connecticut  Historical  Society,  and  of  being  associated  with  the  venerable  John 
Trumbull,  and  Hon.  Thomas  Day,  among  the  officers  of  the  institution.  Called 
a  few  years  later  out  of  the  State,  he  was  not  permitted  to  labor  here  in  behalf 
of  its  objects,  but  he  carried  his  antiquarian  taste  and  labors,  which  were  rec- 
ognized by  his  being  elected  a  member  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  at 
"Worcester. 

In  1844,  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  consummate,  on  my  own  responsibility,*  an 
arrangement  by  which  Dr.  Robbins  became  the  librarian  of  our  Society,  and  re- 

*  At  the  May  nenion  of  the  Lripislatare  of  Rhode  leittiid,  lo  1844,  a  Memorial  was  preseDt- 
ed.  MCtinff  forth  **  that  the  valuable  library  of  Rev.  Thomas  Robbina,  D.  D  ,  of  Mettapobett, 
Mass.,  could  be  procured  for  a  public  iostitution,"  and  asking  that  it  might  be  purchased  by 
the  Btate,  as  ihe  foundation  of  a  State  Library.  The  Memorial  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education.  Mr.  Barnard,  at  that  time  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools,  on  being  con- 
sulted by  the  Committee,  advised  that  the  library  be  pnrchased  for  this  purpose,  and  drew  np 
a  Report  and  Resolution  for  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  (avorable  to  such  action,— rtt- 
marking  to  the  Chairman,  **  that  if  the  Legislature  did  not  act  promptly  and  definitely  at  this 
session,  it  would  be  too  late."  The  Committee  did  not  adopt  the  Report,  and  the  Legislators 
adjourned  without  any  action  on  the  itubject.  On  the  same  day  Mr.  Barnard  drove  over  to 
Mettapoisett,  and  after  an  interview  of  an  hour,  finding  that  Dr.  Robbina'  health  required  a 
cessation  of  pastoral  duties,  gave  his  personal  obligation  for  a  salary  for  five  years,  equal  to 
that  which  he  was  then  receiving  as  pastor,  if  he  would  remove  to  Hartford  with  his  library, 
and  become  Librarian  of  the  Connecticut  Historical  Society.  In  the  course  of  the  week  fol- 
lowing, he  visited  Hartford,  raised  among  the  members  of  the  Society,  and  the  personal 
flrtends  of  Dr.  Robbins,  the  ram  required,  and  prcssnted  the  matter  to  the  sanction  of  the  So- 
eltty*  which  was  promptly  and  cordially  given.  The  annoal  payment  for  five  years  was  sub- 
■eqaeotly  converted  into  an  annuity,  in  consideration  of  which.  Dr.  Robbins  of  his  own 
accord  transferred  his  Library  to  the  Society. 
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moTed  to  these  roonu,  as  has  been  before  stated,  his  valuable  library,  and  gave 
to  OS  his  entire  collection  of  pamphlets,  to  the  number  of  over  five  thousand. 
And  here,  fi>r  ten  jears,  with  gradually  fidling  strength,  he  might  be  seen  at 
our  monthly  meetings,  and  day  by  day  welcoming,  with  courteous  attentions,  the 
dtizen  and  stranger  to  th^se  rooms,  and  explaining,  with  almost  the  personal  inter- 
est of  an  eye-witness  to  the  reality,  these  memorials  of  a  past  age — ^himself  an 
object  of  no  less  interest  to  the  visitor.  But  by  degrees  the  failing  memory — 
the  hesitating  step— the  dim  eye — satisfied  himself)  as  well  as  his  best  fiiends, 
that  his  work  on  earth  was  finished,  and  he  retired  to  the  country — ^to  the 
neighborhood  where  he  was  bom,  and  there  his  spirit  gradually  passed  away, 
like  the  twilight  of  a  long  summer's  day,  into  that  solemn  darkness  which  mor- 
tal eye  can  not  pierce,  but  which  to  him,  we  doubt  not,  is  lit  up  by  the  radiance 
of  a  never-ending  noon. 

It  would  be  unjust  even  in  these  brief  remarks  not  to  notice  his  life  long  interest 
in  the  prosperity  of  our  New  England  colleges,  and  his  constant  care  of  the  com- 
mon  school,  in  every  place  where  he  ministered  as  pastor.  He  was  seldom  ab- 
sent fit>m  the  commencement  exercises  of  Yale  and  Williams,  and  never  &iled 
to  visit  once,  and  generally  twice  every  district  school  in  his  parish,  during  each 
season  of  schooling.  He  was  a  member  of  the  first  Society  formed  in  this  country 
to  improve  common  schools,  and  on  the  nomination  of  Governor  Everett,  was 
appointed  a  member  of  the  ilassachusetts  State  Board  of  Education,  on  its  estab- 
lishment in  1837. 

Dr.  Bobbins  took  an  active  part  in  all  the  religious  and  benevolent  move- 
ments of  the  day,  and  in  the  foundation  of  most  of  the  institutions  of  charity, 
which  adorn  and  bless  our  city.  He  was  particularly  active  in  commending  the 
cause  of  the  insane  to  individual  and  legislative  aid,  and  was  invited  by  Dr. 
Todd  and  the  Trustees,  to  pronounce  a  Discourse  on  the  dedication  of  the  Re- 
treat for  that  class. 

Befbre  we  go  out  hence  to  pay  our  last  tribute  of  respect  to  our  deceased 
brother  and  venerable  fiiend,  by  joining  in  the  fUneral  services,  and  following 
his  body  to  the  tomb,  let  us  unite  in  placing  on  our  records  our  high  apprec^- 
tion  of  his  pure,  useful,  and  Christian  life,  and  our  gratefhl  remembrance  of  his 
many  services  to  the  cause  of  sound  learning  and  intelligent  piety — and  espe- 
cially in  opening  to  the  student  of  History  and  the  Bible  this  valuable,  and,  we 
trust,  ever-increasing  Library. 

The  following  Resolutions  were  then  adopted: — 

Whsreas  it  has  pleased  Almighty  God  to  call  ftom  his  earthly  labors,  our 
late  Librarian,  the  Reverend  Thomas  Robbins,  Doctor  in  Divinity — 

iUteived^  That  ui  his  death  the  Connecticut  Historical  Society  has  lost  one 
of  its  original  projectors,  founders,  and  office-bearers,  whose  antiquarian  seal 
did  much  to  enlist  others  on  the  promotion  of  its  objects,  and  whose  reverence 
for  God's  Word  and  ways,  has  led  to  the  acquisition  of  a  valuable  library,  and 
of  large  historical  material,  into  the  possession  of  which  this  Society  has  enter- 
ed, with  the  means  bequeathed  by  him  to  make  the  same  still  more  valuable 
"  to  the  student  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  lover  of  history  in  his  research- 
es to  discover  the  character  of  the  Most  High,  and  of  man  in  the  various  events 
of  Divine  Providence." 

Retolved^  That  as  a  Christian  Pastor  we  honor  his  memory  as  at  once  devo- 
ted and  ezemplaiT«-flnn  in  his  own  convictions,  and  candid  and  liberal  toward 
those  who  differed  with  him  in  opinion,  and  in  all  his  transactions  with  others, 
eminent  fbr  his  Christian  courtesy  and  kindness. 

Remtlved^  ThaX^  as  a  Society,  we  will  proceed  hence  to  the  Centre  Churdi,  to 
assist  in  the  fbneral  solemnities,  and  to  follow  his  body  to  its  last  resting-plaoe. 
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Thomas  Dowsb  died  at  his  residence  in  Cambridgeport,  Kafs,  on  the  4th  of 
NoTomber,  1856,  in  the  84th  year  of  his  age.  We  abridge  the  following  notioe 
trom  an  article  in  "The  Historical  Magazine,"  for  January,  1857. 

Thomas  Dowsb  was  a  native  of  Charlestown,  Mass.,  and  was  bom  Dec.  28th, 
1772.  He  was  the  son  of  Eleazer  Dowse,  and  a ' descendant  of  Lawrence 
Dowse,  an  early  settler  at  Charlestown.  After  the  burning  of  that  place  by  the 
British,  in  1775,  his  parents  removed  to  Sherbom,  where  they  continued  to  reside 
till  their  death.  When  about  six  years  of  age,  he  met  with  an  accident  by  which 
he  wafl  rendered  a  cripple.  This  accident,  by  preventing  his  engaging  in  the 
active  sports  of  boyhood,  no  doubt  had  some  influence  in  developing  his  studi- 
ous habits.  At  an  early  age  he  became  an  apprentice  to  Mr.  Samuel  Waltt,  a 
leather-dresser  of  Boxbury ;  and  was  afterward  his  partner  in  business.  In 
1801,  he  removed  to  Cambridgeport,  where,  in  connection  with  different  individ- 
uals, he  carried  on  his  business  until  about  ten  years  since. 

He  began  early  to  collect  a  library,  which  by  degrees  grew  to  be  a  very  val- 
uable one.  In  1831  it  was  brought  to  the  notioe  of  the  public  by  Hon.  Edward 
Everett,  in  a  lecture  delivered  at  Boston. 

"I  scarce  know  if  I  may  venture  to  adduce  an  instance  nearer  home,  of  the 
most  praiseworthy  and  successful  cultivation  of  useful  knowledge  on  the  part 
of  an  individual  without  education,  busily  employed  in  mechanical  industiy. 
I  have  the  pleasure  to  be  acquainted,  in  one  of  the  neighboring  towns,  with  a 
person  who  was  brought  up  to  the  trade  of  a  leather-dresser,  and  has  all  his 
life  worked,  and  still  works  at  this  business.*  He  has  devoted  his  leisure  houra^ 
and  a  portion  of  his  honorable  earnings,  to  the  cultivation  of  useful  and  elegant 
learning.  Under  the  same  roof  which  covers  his  workshop,  he  has  the  most 
exoellent  library  of  English  books,  for  its  size,  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 
The  books  have  been  selected  with  a  good  judgment,  which  would  do  credit  to 
the  most  accomplished  scholar,  and  have  been  imported  fh>m  England  by  him- 
self What  is  more  important  than  having  the  books,  their  proprietor  is  well 
acquainted  with  their  contents.  Among  them  are  several  volumes  of  the  most 
costly  and  magnificent  engravings.  Connected  with  his  library  is  an  exceedingly 
interesting  series  of  paintings,  in  water  colors,— copies  of  the  principal  works 
of  the  ancient  masters  in  England, — which  a  fortunate  accident  placed  in  his 
possession,  and  several  valuable  pictures,  purchased  by  himself  The  whole 
forms  a  treasure  of  taste  and  knowledge,  not  surpassed,  if  equaled,  by  any- 
tliing  of  its  kind  in  the  country." 

This  library,  which  he  had  spent  a  lifetime  in  collecting,  Mr.  Dowse  felt  unwilling 

to  have  dispersed  at  his  death ;  and,  as  early  as  July  last,  being  admonished  by 

failing  health,  he  proposed  to  the  Maasachusetts  Historical  Society  to  receive  his 

treasures  into  their  keeping. 

Tlirough  the  immediate  agency  of  Mr.  Gooi^  Livermore^  the  immediate 

neighbor  and  oonfldential  friend  of  Mr.  Dowse,  and  the  President  of  the  Society, 

Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  this  design  was  consummated.    At  a  special  meeting 

of  the  Society  on  tlie  5th  of  August,  this  noble  deed  was  formally  announced 

by  the  President,  and  resolutions  adopted,  by  which  the  Society  obligates  itself 

to  keep  the  collection  of  books  thus  presented,  "  in  a  room  by  themselves,  to  be 

used  only  in  said  room," 

Retolvedt  That  the  collection  of  books  thus  j)resented  and  accepted  ahall  be  known 
always  as  the  Dowse  Library  of  the  Massnchunetts  Historical  Society,  and  that  an  ap- 

*  Mr.  Thomas  Dowse,  of  Cambridgeport 
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|Mopri«t«  book  plate  b«  prociirod,  with  thii  or  «  a&oultr  inseriptioii,  to  bo  pboed  in 
•m  Tolomo  of  the  ooUectioB. 

Jgaiahurf,  That  thia  aocaety  entertain  the  deepeet  aenae  of  the  liberality  and  munifi- 
cenee  of  Mr.  Dowae  in  making  each  a  dispoaition  of  the  library,  wbieh  lie  baa  ooUect* 
ed  with  aueh  care  uid  at  each  ooet  during  a  long  lifetime,  aa  ahall  aeeure  it  for  the 
benefit  of  poaterity,  and  for  the  honor  of  hia  native  State,  and  that  ther  offer  to  Mr. 
Dowae  in  return  their  meet  grateful  and  heartfelt  acknowledgementa  for  eo  noble  a 
manifeetation  of  hia  confidence  in  the  aociety,  and  of  hia  regara  for  the  eauae  of  lite* 
ratuie  aiMl  leaminc. 

RtMimdf  That  the  Maaaachusetta  Historical  Society  reepectfullj  and  eameatly  aak 
the  fafor  of  Mr.  Oowae,  that  he  will  allow  hia  portrait  to  be  taken  tor  the  eociety,  to  be 
hung  forcTer  in  the  room  which  ahall  be  appropriated  to  hia  library,  ao  that  the  peraon 
or  the  liberal  donor  may  alwavs  be  aaaociated  with  the  collection  which  he  ao  much 
loved  and  cheriahed,  and  that  the  form  aa  well  aa  the  name  of  ao  wiae,  and  ardent,  and 
munificent  a  patron  of  leaning  and  literature,  may  be  alwaya  connected  with  the  re* 
8\ilt  of  hia  laoora,  al  once  aa  a  juat  memorial  of  hioMelf,  and  aa  animating  example  to 
othera. 

Ritthmi,  That  a  copy  of  tbeee  reeoltttiona,  duly  atteated  by  all  the  ofiiceia  of  the 
aociety,  be  communicated  to  Mr.  Dowae,  br  the  Preaident,  with  the  cordial  wishea  of 
every  member,  that  the  best  bleasinga  of  Heaven  may  rest  upon  the  cloee  of  hia  long, 
howwable,  and  uaeful  life. 

Appropriate  remarks  were  submitted  on  the  occasioii  by  the  President)  Mr. 
George  iJTennore,  Chief  Justice  Shaw,  and  Mr.  Edward  Ererett  We  sub- 
joined the  remarks  of  the  latter. 

**  Twenty-five  years  ago,  I  stated,  in  a  public  address,  that  I  considered  it  for 
its  size  the  most  valuable  library  of  English  books  with  which  I  was  acquaint- 
ed. A  quarter  of  a  century  has  since  past,  during  the  greater  part  of  which, 
Mr.  Dowse  has  continued  to  increase  the  number  of  his  books,  and  the  value  of 
his  library,  by  new  acquisitions;  and  it  now  amounts,  as  our  President  informs 
us,  to  about  five  thousand  volumes.  Many  of  these  are  books  of  great  rarity, 
such  as  are  usually  found  only  in  the  collections  of  the  curious.  A  still  greater 
number,  in  foct  the  great  proportion,  are  books  of  great  intrinsic  value,  which 
is  by  no  means  sure  to  be  the  case  with  bibliographical  rarities.  In  one  word, 
sir,  it  is  a  choice  library  of  the  standard  literature  of  our  language.  Most  of 
these  books,  where  there  was  more  than  one  edition,  are  of  the  best  edition. 
They  are  all  in  good  condition, — ^that  has  ever  been  a  rule  with  Mr.  Dowse ; 
and  veiy  much  the  larger  part  of  them  are  in  elegant,  some  in  superb  bindings. 
It  is  in  truth,  a  oollection  reflecting  equal  credit  on  the  judgment,  taste,  and 
liberality  of  its  proprietor. 

**Sir,  we  have  a  guaranty  for  the  value  of  hia  library,  in  the  inducement 
whidi  led  Mr.  Dowse^  very  early  in  life,  to  commence  its  formation,  and  which 
has  never  deserted  him.  His  interest  in  books  is  not,  like  that  of  some  amateur 
collectors,  limited  to  their  outsides.  He  has  loved  to  collect  books  because  he 
has  loved  to  read  them ;  and  I  have  often  said,  that  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a 
library  in  the  neighboriiood  of  Boston  better  rtad  by  its  owner  than  that  of  Mr. 
Dowse. 

**Mr.  Dowse  may  well  be  called  a  public  bene&ctor,  mr,  and  especially  for 
tikis,  that  he  has  shown,  by  a  striking  example,  that  it  is  possible  to  unite  a  life 
of  diligent  manual  labor  with  refined  taste,  intellectual  culture,  and  those  litera- 
ry pursuits  which  are  commonly  thought  to. acquire  wealth,  leisure^  and  aca- 
demical education.  He  was  bom  and  brou^t  up  in  narrow  circumstances. 
He  had  no  education  but  what  was  to  be  got  from  a  common  town  school,  sev- 
enty yean  ago.  He  has  woriced  all  his  life  at  a  laborious  mechanical  trade; 
and  never  had  a  dollar  to  spend  but  what  he  had  first  earned  by  his  own  man- 
ual labor.  Under  these  circumstances  he  has  not  only  acquired  a  handsome 
proper^ not  an  uncommon  thing  under  similar  circumstances  in  this  country-— 
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but  he  has  expended  an  ample  portion  of  it  in  goiroundmg  himself  with  a  no* 
ble  oollection  of  books, — ^has  found  leisure  to  acquaint  himself  with  their  oon- 
tents, — ^has  acquired  a  fund  of  useful  knowledgei — cultivated  a  taste  for  art, — 
and  thus  derived  happiness  of  the  purest  and  hig'hest  kind,  from  those  goods  of 
fortune  which  too  often  minister  only  to  sensual  gratification  and  empty  display. 

"I  rejoice,  sir,  that  our  friend  has  adopted  an  effectual  method  of  preventing 
the  dispersion  of  a  library  brought  together  with  such  pains  and  care,  and  at 
so  great  an  expensa  Apart  from  the  service  he  is  rendering  to  our  socie^, 
which  as  one  of  its  members  I  acknowledge  with  deep  gratitude,  he  is  render- 
ing a  great  service  to  the  community,  In  this  way,  he  has  removed  his  noble 
collection  from  the  roach  of  those  vicissitudes  to  which  the  possessions  of  indi- 
viduals and  fiunilies  are  subject  There  is  no  other  method  by  which  this  object 
can  be  attained.  I  saw  the  treasures  of  art  and  taste  collected  at  Strawberry 
Ilill  during  a  lifetime,  by  Horace  Walpole,  at  untold  expense,  scattered  to  the 
four  winds.  The  second  best  private  library  I  ever  saw,  (Lord  Spencer's  is  the 
best,)  was  that  of  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Grenville,  the  son  of  George  Grenville, 
of  stamp  act  memory.  He  intended  that  it  should  go  to  augment  the  treasures 
of  taste  and  art  at  Stowe,  to  whose  proprietor,  (t^  Duke  of  Buckingham,)  he 
was  related.  In  a  green  old  age,— a  little  short  of  ninety, — ^he  had  some  warn- 
ing of  the  crash  which  impeded  over  that  magnificent  house ;  and,  by  a  codicil 
to  his  will,  executed  but  a  few  years  before  his  death,  he  gave  his  magnificent  col- 
lection to  the  British  Museum.  In  the  course,  I  think,  of  a  twelvemonth  firom 
that  time,  every  thing  that  could  be  sold  at  Stowe  was  brought  to  the  hammer. 

"  Mr.  Dowse  has  determined  to  secure  his  library  from  these  sad  contingen- 
cies, by  placing  it  in  the  possession  of  a  public  institution.  Here  it  will  be 
kept  together, — appreciated  as  it  deserves, — and  conscientiously  cared  for. 
While  it  will  add  to  the  importance  of  our  society,  and  increase  our  means  of 
usefiilness,  it  will  share  that  safety  and  permanence  to  which  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society  under  the  laws  of  the  commonwealth  is  warranted  in  looking 
forward.'* 

Mr.  Dowse  lived  but  a  few  months  after  the  transfer  of  his  Ubrary,  having 
died  at  his  residence  in  Cambridgeport,  Tuesday,  November  4th,  1856,  in  the 
84th  year  of  his  age.  At  the  next  monthly  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  His- 
torical Society  after  his  death,  held  on  the  13th  of  November,  Mr.  Winthrop^ 
the  President,  thus  addressed  the  Society : 

"  It  is  already  well  known  to  the  members  of  this  society,  that  the  venerable 
Thovas  Dowsb,  to  whose  munificence  we  have  so  recently  been  indebted  fbr  a 
very  largo  and  valuable  addition  to  our  library,  has  passed  away  since  our  last 
stated  meeting.  He  died  on  Tuesday,  the  4th  of  November,  at  about  11  o'clock, 
A.  M.,  at  the  ago  of  eighty-four  years,  and  was  buried  on  the  following  Thurs- 
day. The  mterval  between  the  time  at  which  information  of  his  death  was  re- 
ceived, and  the  time  fixed  for  bis  interment,  was  not  sufBcient  to  allow  of  any 
formal  meeting  of  the  society,  and  the  responsibility  was  assumed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, of  notifying  the  members  to  attend  the  funeral  without  further  ceremony. 
The  result  was  all  that  could  have  been  desired.  A  very  laige  proportion  of 
such  of  our  number  as  live  within  reach  of  so  short  a  notice,  assembled  at  the 
mansion  of  the  deceased,  at  the  appointed  time^  and,  afi^r  attending  the  reli- 
gious services  of  the  occasion,  accompanied  his  relatives  and  fliends  to  Mount 
Auburn.  Gathered  there,  between  the  imposing  shaft  which  Mr.  Dowse  had 
recently  erected  at  his  own  expense  to  the  memory  of  I^ankim,  and  the  ham- 
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bier  stone  which  he  had  prepared  to  designate  hla  own  tomb,  the  offioerg  and 
membeiB  of  our  sode^  united  in  paying  the  last  tribute  of  respect  and  grati- 
tude to  his  remains. 

"It  has  seemed  fit  that  an  official  announcement  of  these  circumstances  should 
be  made  at  this  our  earliest  meeting  sinoe  they  occurred,  in  order  that  it  may 
find  its  appropriate  place  upon  our  records,  and  that  audi  fturther  measures  may 
be  adopted  in  honor  of  the  memory  of  our  largest  bene&ctor,  as  may  commend 
themselves  to  the  deUberato  sense  of  the  members. 

"  The  event  which  has  indissoluby  connected  the  name  of  Thomas  Dowse  with 
the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  has  occurred  too  reoently  to  require  any 
detailed  recitaL  The  formal  presentetion  of  the  rich  and  costly  library,  which 
it  had  been  the  pleasure  and  the  pride  of  his  whole  mature  lifetime  to  collect^ 
was  made  known  to  us  on  the  fifth  day  of  August  last,  and  the  circumstances 
of  that  occasion  are  still  fresh  in  the  remembrance  of  us  all 

"  Though  he  had  long  been  sufiering  more  or  less  acutely  from  the  disease  which 
has  at  length  broughf  his  remarkable  and  honorable  career  to  a  close,  3Ir.  Dowse 
was  still  at  that  time,  in  perfect  poeseasion  of  his  fiiculties,  and  took  the  deep- 
est and  most  intelligent  interest  in  all  the  details  of  tlio  transaction.  At  his 
own  request,  I  called  upon  him  repeatedly  after  the  gift  was  consummated,  and 
was  a  witness  to  the  satisfaction  and  pleasure  which  he  experienced  in  having 
secured  what  he  was  pleased  to  regard  as  so  trustworthy  and  so  distinguished  a 
guardianship  for  his  most  cherished  treasures.  lie  seemed  to  feci  that  the  great 
object  of  his  life  had  at  length  been  happily  provided  for,  and  that  he  was  now 
ready  to  be  released  from  the  burdens  of  the  flesh.  It  can  not  be  doubted  that 
the  gratification  afforded  him,  both  by  the  act  itself)  and  by  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  accepted  and  acknowledged,  did  much  at  once  to  prolong  his  life 
beyond  his  own  expectation  or  that  of  his  friends,  and  to  impart  comfort  and 
serenity  to  his  last  days. 

"  He  lived  long  enough  after  every  thing  had  been  arranged,  to  lend  a  modest 
but  cordial  assent  and  cooperation  to  the  fuMlfanent  of  the  proposal  which  ac- 
companied our  acceptance  of  his  munificent  donation,  and  a  noble  portrait  of 
him  is  here  with  us  to^y,  to  adorn  the  room  in  which  his  library  shall  be  ulti- 
mately placed.  The  books  themselves,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  mem- 
orable volume  which  he  deUvered  into  my  hands  as  an  earnest  of  the  gift,  were 
left  to  the  last  to  be  the  solace  of  his  own  closing  scene. 

"  It  is  for  others,  who  have  known  him  longer  and  better  than  myself)  to  do 
Justice  to  the  many  striking  qualities  of  het\d  and  heart  which  characterized 
this  remarkable  self-made  man,  and  to  give  due  illustration  to  a  career  and  an 
example  which  must  ever  be  fi-eehly  honored,  not  by  this  society  only,  but  by 
all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  advancement  of  literature,  Learning,  and  the 
Arts." 

Mr,  Everett  followed  in  his  own  happy  manner,^-clo8ing  as  follows : — 

"  And  so,  Mr.  President,  his  work  on  earth  being  accomplished,  calmly  and 
without  hurry  or  perturbation,  even  at  the  last, — ^that  industrious  and  thought- 
ful existence,  divided  equally  between  active  labor  and  liberal  intellectual  cul- 
ture,— ^lonely  as  the  world  accounts  solitude,  but  passed  in  the  glorious  compa- 
ny of  the  great  and  wise  of  all  ages  and  countries,  who  Uve  an  earthly  immor- 
taUty  in  their  writings, — a  stranger  at  all  times  to  the  harrassing  agitations  of 
public  life, — undisturbed  by  the  poUtical  earthquake  which  that  day  shook  the 
countiy,  our  friend  and  benefactor  on  the  4th  instant  passed  gently  awc^.    As 
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I  saw  him  two  days  afterward,  lying  just  within  the  threshold  which  I  had 
never  passed  before  but  to  meet  his  oordial  welcome, — as  I  gazed  upon  the  life- 
less, but  placid  features, — white  as  the  camellias  with  which  surviving  affbction 
had  decked  his  coffin, — as  I  accompanied  him  to  his  last  abode  on  earth, — ^the 
*new  sepulchre'  (if  without  irreverence  I  may  use  the  words,)  which  he  had 
prepared  for  himsellj  '  wherein  was  never  man  yet  laid ; '  as  I  saw  him  borne 
into  that  quiet  dwelling  where  the  weary  are  at  rest,  within  the  shadow  of  the 
monument  to  Franklin  to  which  you  have  alluded,  lately  erected  at  his  sole  ex- 
pense and  care  on  the  higher  ground  which  overlooks  his  own  tomb,  that  even 
in  death  he  might  sleep  at  his  great  master's  feet;  as,  in  company  with  you  all, 
gathered  bareheaded  around  his  grave  at  Mount  Auburn,  at  that  bright  autum- 
nal noon,  while  the  falling  leaves  and  naked  branches  and  sighing  winds  of 
November,  announced  the  dying  year,  I  listened  to  the  sublime  utterances  of 
the  funeral  service,  breathed  over  his  dust,  I  felt  that  such  a  closing  scene  of 
such  a  hfe  came  as  near  as  human  fraUty  permits  to  fill  the  measure  of  a  hope- 
ful  euthanasy." 

Resolutions  expressive  of  the  feelmgs  of  the  Society  were  adopted,  and  Mr. 
Everett  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  Memoir  of  Mr.  Dowse,  for  the  records  of 
the  society. 


NOTICES. 

Deferred  Articleb. — ^We  are  obliged  reluctantly  to  postpone  to  our  next 
issue  the  entire  department  of  Book  Notices, — Methods, — Questions  and 
Answers, — and  Books  Received. 

Reforkatory  Ck>NFERENCB  AT  New  York. — A  Convention  to  be  com- 
posed of  representatives  from  each  House  of  Refuge  and  Reform  School  in  the 
United  States,  wUl  meet  in  the  Chapel  of  the  New  York  House  of  Refuge,  on 
Randall's  Island,  on  Tuesday,  the  1 2th  day  of  May  next,  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M. 
The  Delegates  will  assemble  at  the  rooms  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society  in  Clin- 
ton Hall,  Astor  Place,  at  9  o'clock,  A.  M.,  where  a  committee  will  be  in  attend- 
ance to  accompany  the  delegates  to  Randall's  Island. 

Olh-er  S.  Strong,        )  OommiUee  an  ihe  Part  of  the 
Israel  Russell,  V  ^^""'*^:*^^»  ^'"/rt^  ""^ 

William  M.  Richard,  )      ^-  ^-  ^^  ^-^  ^^^ 

New  England  Normal  Institlte  at  Lancaster,  Mass. — ^A  course  of 
instruction  in  Rhdoric  and  ElocuMon^  of  ten  weeks,  by  Prof  Russell,  will  com- 
mence on  the  first  Monday  of  June.     TBorms'.  $6,00. 

Agent  for  Obtaining  Subscriber& — ^Mr.  C.  M.  Welles,  is  authorized  to 
receive  subscriptions  for  the  American  Journal  of  Education. 

^^  Postage  on  this  Journal. — 7b  every  aubscriherj  whOj  in  addiUon  to  0ie 
subscription  price  for  Ihe  year,  ($3,00,)  toiU  forward  Uoeniy-four  cents,  (hi  Journal 
for  ihe  year  1867  ioiU  be  sent  free  of  postage. 
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L   NICHOLAS  BROWN. 

BT    PROriSSOR   WILLIAM    OA.MMILL. 


In  the  year  1636,  a  few  moDths  after  the  arrival  of  Roger  Wil- 
liams and  his  associates,  there  arrived  in  the  plantations  of  Provi* 
dence,  Mr.  Chad  Brown,  a  native  of  England,  and  an  emigrant  from 
Massachusetts.  He  had  been  a  companion  and  friend  while  in  the 
neighboring  colony,  of  many  of  the  exiled  band  who  had  already  found 
a  home  at  the  head  waters  of  Narragansett  Bay,  and  induced  by  sympa- 
thy with  their  principles,  he  now  came  to  share  their  fortunes.  He  was 
possessed  of  a  competent  estate,  but  was  especially  distinguished  for 
his  benignity  of  character  and  his  exemplary  piety.  He  was  afler- 
wards  ordained  as  a  clergyman,  and  became  one  of  the  earliest  min- 
isters of  the  only  church  then  planted  in  the  in&nt  settlement  Very 
few  memorials  of  his  life  now  remain ;  but  his  character,  as  it  appeared 
to  his  contemporaries,  is  set  forth  in  a  single  line,  in  a  letter  written 
by  Roger  Williams,  after  his  death,  in  which  he  is  named  as  "  that 
holy  man  now  with  God." 

In  the  third  generation  irom  Chad  Brown  we  find  his  grandson, 
Rev.  James  Brown,  a  minister  of  the  same  church  from  1726  to 
1732 ;  and  in  the  third  generation  from  him,  this  ikmily  of  Brown 
is  represented  in  Providence  by  four  brothers  who,  in  the  middle  and 
latter  part  of  the  last  century,  stood  forth  prominently  among  the 
citizens  of  the  town,  and  have  ever  since  been  deservedly  reckoned 
among  the  foremost  promoters  of  her  social  advancement  and  her  com- 
mercial prosperity.  Their  names  were  John,  Joseph,  Nicholas  and 
Moses ;  and  to  each  one  of  them  may  the  city  of  Providence,  as  she 
now  exists,  point  back  as  an  efficient  promoter  of  her  most  permanent 
interests,  or  a  founder  of  her  most  useful  institutions.  They  were  all 
eminent  merchants,  according  to  the  standard  of  their  age ;  they  were 
also  active  friends  and  promoters  of  the  public  good,  quite  above  the 
standard  of  their  age.  John,  the  eldest  of  the  brothers,  was  problibly 
the  most  energetic  and  enterprising,  and  left  his  impress  on  the  mer- 
cantile character,  and  on  the  entire  condition  of  the  community.  He 
developed  the  industry  and  extended  the  trade  of  the  town ;  he  fbs- 
iered  the  interests  of  the  church  in  which  his  ancestors  had  been  min- 
isters ;  he  contributed  to  the  foundation  of  the  ooUq^  laid  the  oomer* 
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Btone  of  its  origiiial  hall,  and  was  the  treasurer  of  its  ooiporation  fyt 
upwards  of  twenty  years,  from  1775  to  1797.  Though  a  merchant, 
and  having  large  interests  at  stake  in  the  existing  order  of  things,  he 
was  a  patriotic  leader  in  the  cause  of  the  American  Bevolution ;  and 
at  a  later  period,  when  his  native  state  stood  aloof  from  the  Union* 
and  refused  to  adopt  the  national  constitution,  he  was  distinguished 
as  a  champion  of  the  constitutional  party,  and  probably  did  more  than 
any  other  man  towards  securing  the  final  adoption  of  the  constitution 
by  the  people  of  Rhode  Island. 

Of  the  *<  four  brothers,"  as  they  are  familiarly  designated  in  Prov- 
idence history,  the  younger  three  were  intimately  associated  with 
the  elder  in  his  most  liberal  and  useful  undertakings.  Joseph,  the 
second,  was  a  gentleman  of  superior  intellectual  culture  and  acquire- 
ments. He  was  one  of  the  architects  of  the  spacious  and  beautiful 
house  of  worship  which  was  erected  by  the  First  Baptist  society,  in 
1774,  and  within  whose  venerable  walls  its  ministers  for  more  than 
three  quarters  of  a  century  have  dispensed  the  doctrines  of  the  GospeL 
He  was  also  for  a  time  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  col- 
lege, and  was  associated  with  Professor  Benjamin  West  in  making 
one  of  the  few  astronomical  observations  that  were  made  on  this 
continent  of  the  transit  of  the  planet  Venus  in  1769,  in  preparation 
for  which  he  is  recorded  to  have  spent  upwards  of  a  hundred  pounds 
sterling. 

Nicholas  and  Moses,  the  third  and  the  fourth  of  the  brothers,  were 
also  distinguished  in  their  time  for  their  public  spirit,  their  philan- 
thropy and  their  piety.  They  were  both  successful  in  commerce,  and 
both  brought  a  portion  of  the  fruits  of  their  success,  to  consecrate 
them  to  the  public  good  and  the  service  of  religion.  They  were  united 
with  their  elder  brother  in  founding  the  college  and  securing  its  estab- 
lishment in  Providence.*  The  former  was  remarkable  among  his  con- 
temporaries for  his  high  mercantile  integrity,  his  domestic  worth,  and 
his  religious  principle.  It  was  said  of  him  by  Rev.  Dr.  Stillman,  of 
Boston,  who  preached  at  his  funeral,  that  "  he  was  from  sentiment  a 
lover  of  all  mankind,  especially  of  good  men.  He  was  not  ashamed 
of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  nor  of  the  poorest  of  his  disciples.  His  man- 
ners were  plain  and  sincere.  He  was  a  faithful  friend  and  a  good 
companion ;  and,  combining  with  his  excellent  social  qualities  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  world,  of  books  and  of  men,  his  conversation  was 
always  pleasing  and  instructive." 

The  youngest  of  the  brothers  was  the  late  venerable'  Moses  Brown, 
who  died  in  1836,  at  the  age  of  ninety-seven  years.    He  early  with- 
-it wm  Snt  MtebUUiaa  at  Wamo. 
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drevftoa  fh%  mmantOe  hooae  »  whidi  Uie  »pitel  tnd  energf  of 
ids  brolhen  irare  embarind,  tad,  firom  the  rotirNMiit  of  his  qoiet  waA 
bwatUVil  estate  in  tlie  enTuooe  of  Providenee,  he  long  oontribated  hia 
jndieioQS  ooanaehi  end  hie  libeni  peoimkiy  aid  to  Uie  promotkm  of 
lalelligeiioe,  piety  and  fteedom  among  omb.  At  the  age  of  thirty-five 
he  beoame  a  member  of  the  Sodety  of  Frie&ds,  and,  in  the  miki  spirit 
and  nnostentatioas  manner  oharaoteristie  of  the  Society,  he  took  an 
aetiTe  part  in  the  difibsion  of  the  priiieiples  of  peaee,  the  abolition  of 
eUvery,  and  the  extension  of  ednoation.  He  was  also  the  fbonder  and 
patron  of  the  exoellent  institution  known  as  the  ^  Friends'  Boarding 
SehooU"  in  ProTidenoe,-^a  sohool  whieh,  nnder  the  an^^iees  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Soeiety,  has  Jone  mnoh  to  diffose  the  influences 
of  intellectoal  onltore  amoi^  the  members  of  that  estimaUe  Christian 
denosunation. 

From  an  ancestry  thus  distingoished  for  their  Christian  and  social 
firtaes,  was  descended  the  Hon.  Nicholas  Brown,  the  subject  of  the 
prsBent  sketch*  He  was  the  son  of  Nicholas  Brown,  the  third  of  the 
honored  brotherhood  whose  names  we  hare  given  above,  and  was  born 
in  Providence,  April  4th,  1769.  In  his  early  life  he  was  trained 
amid  the  influences  of  a  pious  family  circle,  and  enjoyed  such  intel- 
lectnai  advantages  as  were  at  that  time  within  the  reach  of  the  afflu* 
ent  classes  of  the  community.  In  September,  1782,  he  entered  Rhode 
Island  College,  of  whose  establishment  in  Providence,  as  we  have  seen, 
his  &ther  and  uncles  had  been  the  most  active  and  sealoos  pronMers, 
and  which  was  then  under  the  care  of  its  first  president,  the  Bev.  Dr. 
James  Manning.  Mr.  Brown  passed  with  credit  through  the  fiHir 
years  of  his  collegiate  residence,  and  graduated  in  1786,  at  the  eariy 
age  of  ttghteen  years.  His  principal  instructors  were  Br.  Manning, 
his  undo,  Joseph  Brown,  at  that  time  Professor  of  Natural  Philoso- 
phy, and  the  Hon.  Asher  Bobbins,  who  was  then  the  tutor  of  lan- 
guages in  the  college.  Fw  all  these  guides  of  his  early  studies  he 
was  accustomed  through  lift  to  express  a  very  high  respect,  especially 
for  President  Manning,  whose  character  he  always  voierated,  and 
whose  memory  he  always  delighted  to  honor. 

In  accordance  with  the  habits  and  associations  of  his  family,  as 
well  probably  as  with  his  own  indinatioos,  Mr.  Brown,  on  leaviiig 
college,  immediately  entered  upon  mercantile  business,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  his  father;  and  on  his  father's  death,  in  1791,  he  was  left,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-two  years,  in  possession  of  an  ample  patrimonial 
estate.  It  was  at  this  period  that  he  fbnned  a  partnership  in  busi- 
ness with  Mr.  Thomss  P.  Ives,  a  gentleman  of  eminent  mercantile 
ability,  and  of  the  hi^^bsst  probity  of  ehatacter,  ifho  married  his  only 
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abter.  ThoB  was  established  in  ProTidenoe  the  well-known  house  of 
Brown  and  Ives,  —  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  respected  of  the  mer- 
cantile  houses  now  existing  in  New  England,  and  which,  through  the 
changes  of  politics  and  the  vicissitudes  of  commerce,  for  nearly  seventy 
years  haa  maintained  a  name  unsullied  by  reproach,  and  a  credit 
unshaken  by  suspicion.  Of  this  house,  Mr.  Brown  was  the  senior 
partner  for  a  period  of  fifty  years,  —  a  period  most  eventful  in  our 
national  history,  in  the  course  of  which  he  was  engaged  in  transac- 
tions embracing  the  productions  of  every  climate,  and  extending  to 
every  part  of  the  commercial  world. 

The  house  of  which  Mr.  Brown  was  the  senior  partner  commenced 
its  career  at  an  important  juncture  in  the  progress  of  American  com- 
merce. The  independence  of  the  country  had  lately  been  acknowl- 
edged, and  its  energies  were  rapidly  developing  under  the  auspices 
of  freedom  and  of  peace.  The  Union  had  been  cemented,  and  the 
national  character  developed,  by  the  recent  adoption  of  the  constitu- 
tion, and  the  country  was  commencing  the  career  of  commercial  suo- 
cess  which  it  has  ever  since  been  pursuing.  In  these  circumstances 
the  house  of  Brown  and  Ives  immediately  embarked  in  those  pioneer 
enterprises  which  first  bore  the  fiag  of  the  infant  republic  to  the 
remotest  marts  of  the  world,  which  prepared  the  way  for  the  trade 
with  China,  and  offered  the  markets  of  America  for  the  productions 
of  India,  the  ancient  home  of  British  monopoly.  These  enterprises 
were  eminently  favorable  to  the  development  of  the  high-minded  and 
aspiring  merchant.  They  required  a  varied  knowledge  of  the  condi- 
tion of  distant  countries,  they  led  to  the  formation  of  independent 
judgments,  and  they  of  necessity  inspired  the  mind  with  large  and 
liberal  views.  They  also  led  to  a  careful  observation  of  the  operation 
of  the  laws  of  trade,  and  created  a  confidence  in  their  stability  and 
uniformity, —  a  confidence  which  is  always  an  essential  element  in  the 
character  of  an  accomplished  merchant. 

The  period  was  also  marked  by  great  events  in  the  political  world. 
The  French  revolution  was  already  involving  the  nations  of  Europe 
in  war,  and  introducing  important  changes  in  the  commercial  policy 
of  every  part  of  the  world.  Entering  upon  his  active  career  at  a 
period  of  vicissitude  and  peril  like  this,  when  failure  or  success  de- 
pended, to  an  unusual  extent,  on  the  nicest  observations  and  the 
shrewdest  calculations,  the  character  of  Mr.  Brown  was  soon  formed 
in  accordance  with  large  views  and  liberal  principles.  He  early 
became  accustomed  to  grand  undertakings,  and  enlisted  his  fullest 
energies  in  their  accomplishment.  Associated  with  a  partner  of  con- 
genial spirit,  whose  plans  and  views  as  a  merchant  were  formed  after 


Okt  IfM&Bi  ideal,  he  soon  had  ibe  gratificatioQ  of  seebg  the  meraai^ 
tile  house  of  which  he  was  the  fouDder,  posseased  of  a  credit,  a  diai^ 
aeter  and  a  name,  that  commanded  nnlimited  confidence  and  le^eot 
in  every  mart  of  oommeroe  throoghout  the  world.  Ooided  by  a  prin* 
ciple  of  nnswerring  honor  and  int^ity,  he  and  his  partner  panned 
tiieir  andeviatiog  way  alike  through  disasters  and  snccesses,  and,  in 
accordance  with  an  unfailing  law  of  homan  affairs,  they  reaped  an 
ample  harvest  of  mercantile  wealth. 

Bat  it  was  not  oommeroe  alone  that  engaged  his  attention,  and 
tasked  the  energies  of  his  mind.  He  had  large  interests  at  stake  in 
the  country,  and  he  conld  not  be  indifferent  to  its  government  or  its 
political  progress.  He  was  an  intelligent  Christian  gentleman,  de- 
scended of  an  ancestry  celebrated  for  their  philanthropy  and  piety, 
and  the  seotimeDts  of  his  nature,  not  less  than  the  principles  in  which 
he  had  been  trained,  prompted  him  to  efforts  for  the  good  of  his 
fellowHoaen.  As  is  always  the  case  with  minds  of  superior  mould,  he 
was  something  more  than  a  mere  votary  of  his  calling.  To  achieve 
success  as  a  merchant,  and  to  amass  wealth,  was  not  with  him  the 
greatest  result  to  be  accomplished.  From  the  outset  of  his  career,  he 
was  accustomed  to  recognize  other  interests  and  other  claims  upon  his 
attention  than  those  of  his  profession  alone,  and  he  always  cherished  a 
comprehensive  sympathy  with  the  fortunes  of  his  country  and  his  race. 

In  politics,  he  early  adopted  the  principles  of  the  party  that  formed 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States ;  and,  to  the  end  of  his  life,  was 
a  constant  and  earnest  advocate  of  the  great  guarantees  of  national 
security  which  that  instrument  contains.  Prior  to  the  dissolution 
of  the  old  Federal  party,  he  was  ofien  actively  engaged  in  the  politi* 
cal  controveniies  of  the  day,  but  with  no  acrimony  or  personal  malice, 
and  as  little  of  the  partisan  spirit  as  is  perhaps  compatible  with  an 
active  participation  in  politics.  From  1807  to  1821,  he  wa9,  almost 
without  interruption,  a  member  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  houses  of 
the  State  Legislature ;  but,  after  the  latter  date,  he  declined  any  fur- 
ther election,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  retirement  from 
all  political  office,  save  that  in  1840  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  Electors 
of  president  of  the  United  States,  when  he  gave  his  vote  for  Presi- 
dent Harrison.  His  views  of  public  affairs,  as  well  as  his  character 
and  policy  as  a  merchant,  all  illustrate  that  largeness  of  mind  which 
was  frequently  ascribed  to  him,  an  a  leading  intellectual  character- 
istic. In  his  political  career,  he  had  no  selfish  ends  to  promote,  no 
personal  objects  to  attain ;  he  was  always  guided  by  the  principles 
which  he  deemed  important  to  the  public  weal,  and,  alike  amid  the 
successes  and  the  defeats  of  his  party,  he  stood  undisturbed  in  his 
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own  integrity,  and  in  oalm  relianoe  on  the  oTemftliDg  ProtideDoe  of 
God. 

But  It  is  not  with  the  diaraoter  and  life  of  Mr.  Brown,  as  a  mer- 
diant,  or  as  a  pablio  man,  that  we  have  most  to  do.  However  sno- 
oessful  and  however  honorable  he  may  appear  in  these  ^eres  of  life, 
it  is  as  a  benefactor  of  his  fellow-men,  and  especially  as  a  mnnifioent 
patron  of  religion  and  learning,  that  he  is  best  known,  and  that  we 
desire  to  speak  of  him  in  the  pages  of  this  Jonmal. 

From  an  early  period  of  life  he  appears  to  have  been  imbued  with 
a  deep  sense  of  his  religious  obligations,  and  though,  in  consequence 
of  certain  peculiar  views  which  lingered  in  his  mind,  he  never  con- 
nected himself  with  any  church,  he  was  yet  a  devout  and  daily  reader 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  a  most  regular  and  reverent  attendant  on  pub- 
lic worship.  He  was  also,  in  common  with  his  ancestors,  strongly 
attached  to  the  doctrines  and  practices  of  the  Baptist  denomination, 
and  especially  to  the  ancient  church  which  his  fathers  had  aided  in 
planting,  and  of  which  two  of  his  immediate  ancestry  had  been  min- 
isters. Beneath  the  instructions  of  her  ministry,  and  in  connection 
with  her  services  and  worship,  he  had  learned  to  cherish  the  spirit  of 
a  fervent  and  enlightened  piety,  which  shone  forth  in  his  daily  life, 
and  shaped  and  prompted  his  plans  of  benevolence.  To  this  church 
he  made  many  valuable  donations,  among  which  was  a  large  and 
costly  organ,  and  in  his  last  will  and  testament  he  bequeathed  to  it 
the  sum  of  three  thousand  dollars.  But  his  interest  in  the  promotion 
of  religion  was  far  enough  from  being  limited  to«his  own  particular 
church,  or  to  the  Christian  denomination  to  which  it  belonged.  From 
other  churches  in  Providence  and  throughout  the  state,  and  from  those 
in  distant  states,  he  frequently  received  applications  for  aid,  and  these 
applications  were  seldom  made  in  vain.  No  record  of  such  donations 
appears  to  have  been  kept,  but,  could  the  history  of  this  branch  of  his 
benevolence  be  fully  written,  it  would  carry  us  away  to  many  a  distant 
spot  in  which  the  institutions  of  religion  were  permanently  planted  by 
his  liberal  aid,  and  point  us  to  many  a  chapel  and  church  which  his 
contributions  helped  to  build,  in  regions  which  he  himself  had  never 
visited. 

Before  the  organization  of  the  American  Tract  Society,  he  had 
engaged  in  some  degree  in  promoting  the  objects  for  which  that  and 
similar  societies  now  exist.  He  caused  editions  of  several  of  Presi- 
dent Edwards'  sermons  and  other  evangelical  works  to  be  printed  as 
tracts  and  books,  for  gratuitous  distribution ;  and  from  the  fonnation 
of  the  Tract  Society  to  the  end  of  his  life  he  was  one  of  its  constant 
Bupporters  and  friends.      He  united  with  a  few  other  benevolent 
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gmtleneii  in  pntendng  to  it  the  stereotype  plates  of  Doddridge's 
celebrated  work,  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  Religion  in  the  Soul,  and 
of  tint  not  less  venecated  book  of  Christian  demotion,  Baxter's  Saints' 
BYerlasting  Best.  His  pbilantoopj,  in  whatever  ibnn  it  was  mani- 
ftsted,  was  a  truly  Ghiistian  philanthropy.  It  sprsng  from  Christian 
sentiments,  and  was  hallowed  by  Christian  aims.  His  desire  was  to 
use  the  wealth  with  which  God  had  entrusted  him,  for  the  permanent 
good  of  his  fellow*men ;  and,  in  s^oordanoe  with  this  sentiment,  he 
bestowed  his  benefactions  alike  upon  public  institutions  and  upon 
private  individuals.  Many  a  young  merchant  was  enabled  to  estab- 
lish himself  in  his  chosen  calling,  and  many  a  needy  scholar  was 
enabled  to  prosecute  his  studies,  through  the  aid  they  thus  received 
firom  a  hand  that  was  always  open."* 

It  is,  however,  as  a  promoter  of  education,  and  especially  as  a 
patron  of  the  University  which  bears  his  nsme,  that  he  stands  forth 
still  more  conspicuously  among  the  benefactors  of  his  fellow-meo.  In 
1791,  on  the  death  of  his  fkther,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  tiie  cor^ 
poratiMi  of  Rhode  Island  Coll^^  and  from  that  period  during  the 
remainder  of  his  Itfe,  he  continued,  either  in  its  board  of  Trustees  or 
of  Fellows,  to  be  intimately  associated  with  its  government  and  its 
progress.  In  1796,  he  was  choseo  treasurer  on  the  resignation  of  his 
uncle,  John  Brown,  Esq.,  and  in  this  office  he  devoted  his  earnest 
attention  to  supplying  the  wants  of  the  institution.  The  only  college 
buildings  were  University  Hall,  which  had  survived  the  occupancy 
of  the  American  and  French  soldiers  during  the  wsr  of  the  Revolution, 
and  a  mansion  for  the  president  Its  library  was  small,  and  its  means 
of  instruction,  as  was  commonly  the  case  in  American  colleges  at  that 
day,  were  exceedingly  limited.  Mr.  Brown's  first  donation  to  the 
college  was  a  law  library  of  considerable  extent  and  value,  and  a 
number  of  works  of  English  literature,  which  were  imported  at  his 
own  expense.  In  1804,  he  presented  to  the  corporation  the  sum  of 
five  thousand  doUara,  as  a  foundation  for  a  professorship  of  Rhetoric 
and  Oratory ;  and,  in  a  letter  to  the  corporation  accompanying  the 
donation,  he  expressed  the  warm  interest  he  felt  in  the  coll^  as  a 
place  of  education.  It  was  on  this  occasion,  in  conrideration  of  this 
donation  and  of  the  others  which  had.  been  received  from  him  and  his 
kindred,  end  it  may  be,  of  prospective  advantages  which  were  antici* 
pated  firom  the  act,  that  the  name  of  the  institution  was  changed,  in 


»  Of th»  «tent  of tlww  hwiilfcflHoiM,  a  h  of  ooow  toppwOila  te  be  umnUtj  tnfcmed.  B«t 
te  aomber  of  young  men,  whom  h»  aldod  In  pajtns  ^^m  «xpc9DMB  of  thefr  edqwrttoa,  It  known  Id 
hK99  boon  Inrgtt.  Mooi  of  thoB  wore  probnMjr  unknown  to  Un,  and  the  nUl  thoy  roootrtd  wm 
te  ■■•  ctMt  n  lif^  nad  In  otiMfi  n  loan  witboni ! 
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acoordance  with  a  provisioii  in  its  charter,  from  Bhode  Island  College 
to  Brown  University. 

From  this  period,  Mr.  Brown,  in  the  office  of  treasurer,  and  as  the 
acknowledged  patron  of  the  college,  exercised  a  constant  care  over  its 
pecuniary  concerns.  Its  financial  credit  he  sustained^  and  to  the 
supply  of  its  wants,  as  a  seat  of  learning,  he  made  frequent  contri- 
butions. In  1822,  for  the  more  ample  accommodation  of  students, 
he  erected,  at  his  own  expense,  <*  Hope  College,"  the  second  of  its 
public  halls ;  and,  on  its  completion,  he  presented  it  to  the  corporation 
in  the  following  letter,  bearing  date  Jan.  13,  1823 : 

"TO  THB  COKPORATION   Olf   BROWN  UNIYBRSITT. 

"  It  affords  me  great  pleasure,  at  this  adjourned  meeting  of  the 
corporation,  to  state  that  the  college  edifice  erected  last  season,  and 
located  on  the  land  purchased  by  the  corporation  of  Mr.  Nathan 
Waterman,  is  completed. 

**  Being  warmly  attached  to  the  institution  where  I  received  my 
education,  among  whose  founders  and  benefactors  was  my  honored 
father,  deceased,  and  believing  that  the  dissemination  of  letters  and 
knowledge  is  the  great  means  of  social  happiness,  I  have  caused  this 
edifice  to  be  erected  wholly  at  my  expense,  and  now  present  it  to  the 
corporation  of  Brown  University,  to  be  held  with  the  other  corporate 
property,  according  to  their  charter. 

**  As  it  is  proper  to  give  a  name  to  this  new  edifice,  I  take  leave  to 
suggest  to  the  corporation  that  of  *  Hope  College.' 

"  I  avail  myself  of  this  occasion  to  express  a  hope  that  Heaven  will 
bless  and  make  it  useful  in  the  promotion  of  virtue,  science  and  liter- 
ature, to  those  of  the  present  and  of  future  generations  who  may 
resort  to  this  university  for  education.  With  respectfiil  and  affiM- 
tionate  regards  to  the  individual  members  of  the  corporation, 

"  I  am  their  friend, 

''Nicholas  Brown." 

Though  no  sum  is  named  in  the  foregoing  letter  as  the  cost  of  the 
new  college  edifice,  the  bills  for  its  erection  are  ascertained  from  other 
sources  to  have  amounted  to  about  twenty  thousand  dollars.  The 
building  was  accepted  by  the  corporation  with  appropriate  expressions 
of  gratitude,  and,  by  a  special  vote,  it  received  the  name  assigned  to  it 
by  the  donor,  and  which  had  been  by  him  suggested  in  honor  of'  his 
only  sister,  Mrs.  Hope  Ives. 

In  1825,  he  resigned  the  office  of  treasurer ;  but  he  did  not  in  any 
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d^ree  abate  the  interest  he  had  so  long  taken  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
UniTersity,  or  the  active  teal  which  had  animated  him  in  its  behalf. 
In  M»j,  1826,  he  eonvejed  to  the  corporation  a  lot  of  land,  situated 
on  Georgo-street  and  adjoining  the  college  enclosure,  to  which  in  the 
following  year  he  added  the  next  adjacent  lot  of  equal  dimensions, 
which,  together  with  a  third,  though  not  contiguous  lot,  afterwards 
conTeyed  to  the  corporation,  were  estimated  at  twenty-fiye  thousand 
fire  hundred  dollars.  In  the  spring  of  1827,  President  Way  land 
became  the  head  of  the  University,  having  been  elected  to  the  office 
in  the  preceding  autumn ;  and  like  his  pre<lecessor.  President  Messer, 
he  found  in  Mr.  Brown  a  friend  of  the  institution,  who  was  at  all 
times  ready  to  cooperate  with  him  in  every  plan  for  the  enlargement 
of  its  resources  and  the  improvement  of  its  education.  In  1829,  he 
united  with  his  brother-in-law  and  partner,  Thomas  P.  Ives,  i^uire, 
who  was  also  in  various  ways  a  liberal  benefactor  of  the  University, 
in  pre^senting  to  it  an  ample  philosophical  apparatus ;  and,  in  1882, 
when  it  was  decided  by  the  corporation  to  raise  by  subscription  the 
sum  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  as  a  permanent  fund  for  the  in- 
crease of  the  library,  he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  enterprise, 
by  subscribing  ten  thousand  dollars  for  this  most  important  interest 
of  a  seat  of  learning.  The  fund  was  at  length  raised  to  the  amount 
proposed,  and  the  revenues  derived  from  it  have  for  many  years  been 
appropriated  to  the  purchase  of  books,  and  have  been  the  means  of 
accumulating  a  library  of  great  value  and  interest,  and  also  of  secur- 
ing for  it  a  perpetual  growth  through  future  genemtions.  This  bene- 
faction, thus  commenced  by  Mr.  Brown,  and  completed  by  the  alumni 
and  friends  of  the .  University,  undoubtedly  deserves  to  be  ranked 
among  the  most  useful  and  important  which  the  institution  has  ever 
received. 

But  the  library,  though  its  essential  and  most  immediate  wants 
were  thus  provided  for,  was  still  without  a  separate  building  for  its 
accommodation,  and  the  books  which  it  contained  were  crowded  into 
an  inconvenient  room,  and  exposed  to  all  the  casualties  incident  to  an 
ordinary  coll^  hall.  In  1834,  in  order  to  supply  this  obvious  want 
of  the  University,  now  beginning  to  be  experienced  more  than  ever 
before,  he  erected  a  third  hall,  solely  at  his  own  expense,  and  pre- 
sented it  to  the  corporation,  with  a  request  that  it  might  bear  the 
name  of  Manning  Hall.  This  name  was  given  to  it  in  honor  of  the 
memory  of  his  own  distinguished  instructor  and  revered  friend. 
President  Manning,  —  the  first  president,  and  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Univ^sity.  This  building  is  composed  of  two  spacious  apart* 
of  which  one  was  designed  for  the  library,  and  the  other  for 
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the  purposes  of  a  college  chapel.  To  these  uses  it  was  dedicated  by 
appropriate  literary  and  religious  exercises,  on  the  4th  of  February^ 
1885,  at  which  time  a  discourse  was  delivered  by  President  Wayland, 
on  the  **  Dependence  of  Science  upon  Revealed  Religion*"  The  cost 
of  Manning  Hall  is  understood  to  have  been  ei^teen  thousand  five 
hundred  dollars. 

But  the  wants  of  an  institution  of  higher  learning  can  never  be 
fully  supplied.  Its  sphere  of  operation  and  influence  is  oonstantly 
enlarging,  and  the  work  in  which  it  is  engaged  constantly  demands 
new  appliances  and  aids.  Learning  is  in  its  very  nature  progressive, 
and  the  modes  of  acquiring  and  disseminating  it  are  subjects  of  oease- 
less  improvement.  It  was  thus  that  the  fumiahing  of  one  or  two 
departments  of  the  University  revealed  only  the  more  oonspiouously 
the  deficiencies  which  existed  in  the  others ;  and  it  soon  became  neces- 
sary, in  the  absence  of  permanent  endowments,  again  to  appeal  to  its 
graduates  and  friends  for  the  further  enlargement  of  its  means  of  edu- 
oation  and  of  benefit  to  the  public.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  cor- 
poration in  September,  1838,  it  was  decided  to  erect  another  college 
hall  for  the  use  of  the  departments  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Physi- 
oal  Science,  and  also  a  new  mansion  for  the  residence  of  the  president 
of  the  University.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  devise  the  means 
by  which  this  important  object  should  be  accomplished  ;  and,  in 
accordance  with  their  reconmiendation,  a  subscription  was  commenced 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars*  On 
this  occasion  Mr.  Brown  again  came  forward  with  his  accustomed 
liberality,  and  addressed  a  letter  to  the  treasurer,  Moses  B.  Ives, 
Esquire,  bearing  date  March  18th,  1889.  In  this  letter  he  tendered 
to  the  corporation,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  mansion  fbr  the  presi- 
dent, and  another  college  edifice  for  the  accommodation  of  the  depart- 
ments of  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Mineralogy  and  Natural 
History,  three  valuable  lots  of  land  as  sites  for  these  buildings,  and  a 
subscription  often  thousand  dollars, — namely,  seven  thousand  dollars 
for  the  president's  house,  and  three  thousand  towards  the  erection  of 
the  college  edifice  and  the  improvement  of  the  adjacent  grounds,  pro- 
vided an  equal  amount  should  be  subscribed  by  the  frieods  of  the 
institution  before  the  first  day  of  the  following  May. 

The  subscription,  thus  nobly  commenced,  was  promptly  completed ; 
and,  with  the  exception  of  about  six  hundred  dollars,  it  was  raised  to 
an  amount  somewhat  above  that  originally  proposed,  by  pledges  re- 
ceived from  citizens  of  Rhode  Island  alonc^  The  proceeds  of  this 
subscription  were  appropriated  to  the  objects  for  which  it  was  raised. 
A  new  mansion  was  immediately  built  for  the  prendent,  on  one  of  thd 
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Ms  wUeh  lud  beoi  giyen  by  Mr.  Browft,  and  on  tlie  ranabing  two 
tte  new  ooUege  edifioe  was  ereetod,  which,  in  leoogDition  of  the  libera 
.alitj  of  the  dtiieni  of  the  etate,  reoeiTed  the  name  of  Bhode  Island 
Hall.  It  was  opened  lor  pnblio  inqpeetion  on  Commenoement  day, 
September  8, 1H40 ;  and,  on  the  day  fbllowiog,  it  was  dedicated  to 
the  uses  fbr  which  it  was  biult,  by  an  appropriate  addreeB  from  the 
late  Pfoleaeor  William  G.  Goddard*  The  first  floor  is  divided  mto 
two  leotore-rooms,  one  for  the  professor  of  chemistry,  the  other  for 
the  profesBor  of  natnral  philosophy.  The  second  story  is  tiirown  into 
an  ample  and  beautifal  hall  fbr  the  cabinet  of  mineralogy  and  geol- 
ogy, and  other  umilar  collections  of  the  University.  It  also  has  a 
basement  containing  a  chemical  laboratory,  and  other  apartments 
suitable  for  conducting  chemical  analysis,  and  the  yarioos  processes 
of  chemistry  applied  to  the  arts.  From  the  proceeds  of  the  same 
sobecription  also,  the  groonds  within  the  Uniyersity  enclosure  were 
Tery  greatly  improved  and  adorned  with  trees,  so  that  their  entire 
ai^Mct  was  changed  to  those  who  had  been  accustomed  to  them  in 
their  earlier  condition. 

This  act  of  munificence,  in  behalf  of  the  seat  of  learning  with  which 
hb  name  is  identified,  is  the  latest  recorded  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Brown. 
He  had  hitherto  been  distinguished  above  most  men  of  his  years,  for 
the  uninterrupted  health  with  which  he  had  been  blessed.  A  life  of 
constant  activity,  of  uniform  temperance  and  simplicity,  had  been 
crowned  with  its  usual  result  —  a  constitution  of  singular  vigor,  and 
a  character  of  great  equanimity  and  serenity.  He  had  long  moved 
among  his  contemporaries  and  juniors,  his  fellow-citiiens  in  the  com- 
munity, an  object  of  univMsal  respect, — not  unmarked,  indeed,  by 
peculiarities  of  manner  and  of  character,  but  especially  distinguished 
fbr  his  kindness  and  his  liberality.  In  the  winter  of  1840,  his  health 
began  to  &il,  and,  af^er  a  lingering  illness  of  many  months,  he  died 
on  the  27th  of  September,  1841»  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age. 

The  death  of  a  dtiien  so  distinguished  as  a  friend  of  the  poor  and 
a  munificent  benefactor  of  the  community  in  which  he  had  alwaya 
lived,  and  who,  during  his  long  and  busy  life,  had  established  for 
himself  so  many  titles  to  the  respect  and  gratitude  of  his  fellow-men, 
awakened  a  universal  feeling  of  sorrow,  which  expressed  itself  in  the 
public  prooeedingB  of  numerous  societies  and  institutions  of  philan- 
thropy with  which  he  had  been  associated.  His  deeds  of  beneficence 
had  &r  surpassed  those  recorded  of  any  other  citiien  of  Providence, 


*  TUe  addiMt,  m  has  olten  b«co  nfraltod,  was  nerer  pobllilMd.  Ooold  the  manQieript 
■MiiMiite  and  the  wetMrnni  pabHcathMia  of  this  amiable  and  aooonpltahed  profeasor  be  ooSectcd, 
tfMr  voald  aoake  a  toIium  of  greal  beao^  and  loterest,  which  would  be  eafsrlj 
IV  hto  BUMNOS  Meads  and  pupils. 
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and  his  servioes  to  the  cause  of  education  and  religion'  now  became  a 
subject  of  universal  euiogium.  At  the  Unirersitj;  thej  were  publicly 
commemorated  in  a  discourse  delivered  by  President  Wayland,  whi<^ 
eloquently  sets  forth  his  life  and  character,  and  forms  an  appropriate 
and  enduring  tribute  to  his  memory,  as  a  benefactor  of  learning,  and 
a  munificent  friend  and  patron  of  the  college.  In  addition  to  the 
benefactions  which  he  had  bestowed,  during  his  life,  upon  this  favorite 
object  of  his  affection  and  care,  his  last  will  and  testament  was  found 
to  contain  provisions  for  several  others,  which  were  to  be  realized  at 
different  periods  after  his  death.  He  bequeathed  the  sum  of  ten 
thousand  dollars,  and  a  number  of  valuable  lots  of  land  lying  eas^ 
ward  of  the  college  enclosure,  to  be  conveyed^  in  fee  simple  to  the 
corporation  at  the  end  of  ten  years  from  the  date  of  his  decease ;  and, 
also,  the  proceeds  of  certain  rented  estates  in  the  city  of  Providence, 
to  be  appropriated  for  the  term  of  ten  years  to  the  aid  of  indigent 
students  in  the  Univerbity.  The  lots  which  were  thus  bequeathed, 
were  estimated,  at  the  period  of  their  becoming  the  property  of  the 
corporation,  at  forty-two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  which,  when 
added  to  his  previous  donations  and  his  other  bequests,  would  make 
the  entire  sum  of  his  recorded  benefactions  to  the  University  amount 
to  nearly  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  dollars.  The  several  items 
making  up  this  large  sum  were  scattered  over  a  period  of  nearly  forty 
years,  during  which  he  had  the  gratification  of  seeing  the  college 
which  bore  his  name  constantly  prospering  beneath  his  fostering  care, 
and  realizing  the  hopes  he  had  always  cherished  for  it,  in  the  blessings 
which  it  was  conferring  upon  his  native  state,  upon  the  country,  and 
upon  the  church  of  Christ.  We  here  subjoin  a  list  of  these  separate 
donations;  assigning  to  the  donations  of  land  the  valuation  which  was 
placed  upon  them  when  they  became  the  property  of  the  University,  or 
were  appropriated  to  the  specific  uses  for  which  they  were  designed : 

Donation  for  a  Professonhip,  in  1804,     .............  $6,000 

CostofHopeCoUege,  ml823, $20,000 

Three  lots  of  land  on  George-street,  between  1826  and  1889,  ....  $26,600 

Subscription  to  Library  Fund,  in  1832 $10,000 

Cost  of  Manning  Hall,  in  1885, $18,600 

Subscription  to  Rhode  Island  Hall,  in  1889,   . $10,000 

Lots  on  Waterman-street,  in  1840, $7,000 

*  Income  ofoertain  estates  for  ten  years,  1841— 1861, $10,848 

Bequest  payable  ten  years  from  decease,  1861, $10,000 

Lots  east  of  college  enclosure,  to  be  oonyeyed  in  ten  years  firom  decease,  $42,600 

$168,848 

*  These  rereoaes  were  to  1^  uied  by  Um  eorpormtioii  at  their  discretion,  in  idd  of  Indigent 
•iiidents  while  portulng  their  itadlei  in  the  Unirersitjr.    After  deducting  the  pftymenti  which 
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eDamention,  howeTer,  does  not  inolade  the  ooet  of  his  earliest 
ffSt  to  the  library,  of  a  coUeotion  of  valuable  law  books,  or  of  any 
part  of  the  philosophioal  apparatus,  the  joint  gill  of  himself  and  his 
partner,  Mr.  Ives ;  or  of  ^me  other  benefactions  of  which  he  is  koown 
to  have  been  the  author,  but  of  which  no  record*  appears  to  have  been 
preserved. 

A  series  of  bene&otions,  so  large  in  amount,  bestowed  on  a  single 
institution  of  learning,  forms  a  brilliant  example  of  private  and  unos- 
tentatious munificence,  which  at  that  time  had  seldom  if  ever  been 
paralleled  in  the  history  of  American  colleges.  His  example  shone 
almost  alone  in  the  generation  to  which  he  belonged.  At  a  later 
period,  in  the  altered  circumstances  of  New  England  society,  this  sum 
has  in  several  instances  been  surpassed  in  the  magnificent  foundations 
which  bear  the  honored  names  of  other  benefactors  of  humanity.  But 
at  the  time  of  Mr.  Brown*s  decease,  a  sum  so  large  had  seldom  if  ever 
been  before  contributed  in  New  England,  by  a  single  individual,  for 
the  endowment  of  an  institution  of  learning.  He  therefore  deserves 
a  most  honorable  and  conspicuous  place  among  those  who  have  stood 
forth  as  leaders  and  pioneers  of  their  age,  in  the  true  appreciation  of 
seminaries  of  learning,  and  in  liberal  benefactions  for  their  foundation 
and  support.  These  benefactions,  like  the  others  which  proceeded 
from  his  hand,  -were  bestowed  by  him  with  singular  judgment  and 
care,  and  their  fruits  will  remain  to  the  end  of  time,  for  the  culture 
of  the  human  mind,  for  the  elevation  of  character,  and  the  improve- 
ment and  adornment  of  society. 

We  have  thus  narrated  the  successive  benefactions  of  Mr.  Brown 
to  the  University  at  Providence.  But,  as  we  have  already  intimated, 
it  was  not  this  institution  alone  that  awakened  his  interest  and  expe- 
rienced his  bounty.  To  other  colleges,  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, he  extended  liberal  aid,  either  at  their  original  founding,  or  in 
their  times  of  subsequent  need.  The  Columbian  College,  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia ;  the  Theological  Institution  at  Newton,  Mass.,  and 
the  College  at  Waterville,  Me.,  and,  it  is  believed,  some  others  in  more 
distant  states,  all  were  recipients  of  his  well-known  munificence.  One 
of  these,  the  Theological  Institution  at  Newton,  was  also  named  in  his 
will,  together  with  the  Northern  Baptist  Education  Society,  the  Amer- 
ican Tract  Society,  the  American  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  some 
other  institutions  of  Christian  philanthropy,  to  which  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  make  annual  contributions  during  his  life. 

vere  nude  Ibr  this  porpow  from  year  to  yeu*,  the  receipts  ftrom  this  soaroe  were  placed  In  per- 
msoeDt  investment,  sod  the  sum  of  prioeipal  and  Interest  nov  oonstitates,  M  we  nnderstand,  n 
flmd  of  about  twtjm  thonimnd  dollars.  ^ 
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It  will  be  observed,  from  the  pieoeding  aketoh,  that  it  waa  a  ehane- 
teristio  of  Mr.  Brown,  that  he  selected  for  his  amplest  benefaetions 
those  institatioDB  which  were  designed  to  promote  the  highest  and 
most  permanent  interests  of  sooietj.  He  delighted  most  especially  in 
the  promotion  of  agencies  of  perennial  good,  in  opening  fonntains  of 
beneficence,  whose  streams  should  flow  through  successive  genera- 
tions. Hence  it  was,  that  whatever  aided  in  the  diffusion  of  useful 
knowledge,  or  in  elevating  the  intellectual  and  moral  standard  of  the 
community ;  whatever  alleviated  human  suffering,  or  secured  the 
religious  improvement  of  his  fellow*men,  was  sure  to  awaken  his 
profbuodest  interest,  and  enlist  his  most  liberal  cooperation.  A 
striking  illustration  of  the  estimate  which  he  placed  upon  institutions 
and  agencies  of  this  description  is  presented  in  his  contributions  for 
the  founding  of  the  Providence  Athemeum,  and  of  the  Butler  Hospital 
for  the  Insane. 

Early  in  the  year  1836,  the  association  known  in  Providence  as 
the  ^*  AthensBum,"  received  its  charter  of  incorporation.  Its  design 
was  to  establish  in  that  city  a  Proprietors'  Library,  that  should  be 
suited  to  the  wants  of  a  large  and  increasing  community,  and  become 
a  means  of  education  to  all  its  people.  It  was  formed  by  uniting  in 
ODC,  two  minor  associations,  already  existing  for  a  similar  purpose. 
A  &w  weeks  after  its  charter  had  been  obtained,  its  directors  received 
a  joint  letter  from  Mr.  Brown,  and  Messrs.  M.  B.  Ives  and  R.  H. 
Ives,  representatives  of  the  estate  of  their  father,  Thomas  P.  Ives, 
deceased,  offering  a  very  eligible  lot  of  land,  in  a  central  part  of  the 
city,  as  a  site  for  the  library  building  of  the  new  institution,  together 
with  the  sums  of  six  thousand  dollars  towards  the  erection  of  the 
building,  and  four  thousand  dollars  for  the  purchase  of  books.  The 
condition  affixed  to  the  proposal  was,  that  the  additional  sums  of  ten 
thousand  dollars  for  the  completion  of  the  building,  and  four  thousand 
dollars  for  the  purchase  of  books,  should  be  raised  by  a  general  sub- 
scription. The  condition,  we  need  not  say,  was  readily  fulfilled,  and 
a  commodious  and  beautiful  building  was  immediately  erected  on  per- 
haps  the  most  advantageous  site  that  could  have  been  selected  for  the 
purpose  within  the  limits  of  the  city.  By  this  act  of  liberal^and  well- 
directed  munificence  were  laid  the  foundations  of  an  institution  whose 
elevating  and  ennobling  influences,  it  may  be  hoped,  will  be  forever 
felt  in  the  community  for  whose  culture  and  improvement  it  was 
originally  designed. 

In  the  founding  of  the  excellent  institution  now  known  as  the  "  But- 
ler Hospital  for  the  Insane,"  the  agency  of  Mr.  Brown  is  best  illus- 
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tnted  in  the  following  proyiaioa  oontained  in  a  oodioil  to  his  will, 
bearing  date  March  8d,  1841 : 

**  And  whereas  it  has  long  been  deeply  impressed  on  mj  mind, 
that  an  insane  or  lunatic  hospital »  or' retreat  for  the  insane,  should  be 
established  upon  a  firm  and  permanent  basis,  under  an  act  of  the 
Lqpslature,  where  that  unhappy  portion  of  our  fellow-cltiiens  who 
are,  by  the  visitation  of  Providence,  deprived  of  their  reason,  may 
find  a  safe  retreat,  and  be  provided  with  whatever  may  be  most  con* 
dnoive  to  their  comfort  and  to  their  restoration  to  a  sound  state  of 
mind ;  —  therefore,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  an  object  so  desirable, 
and  in  the  hope  that  such  an  establishment  may  soon  be  commenced, 
I  do  hereby  set  apart,  and  give  and  bequeathe  the  sum  of  thirty 
thousand  dollars,  toward  the  erection  or  endowment  of  an  Insane  or 
Lunatic  Hospital,  or  Betreat  for  the  Insane,  or  by  whatever  other 
name  it  may  be  called,  to  be  located  in  Providence,  or  its  vicinity. 
And  I  do  hereby  order  and  direct  my  said  executors  to  pay  the  said 
sum  of  thirty  thousand  dollars  in  the  promotion  and  advancement  of 
an  institution  for  that  object,  trusting  and  fully  confiding  in  my  exec- 
utors, that  they  will  carefully  examine  and  be  satisfied  that  the 
establishment  is  placed  on  a  firm  and  legal  basis,  and  that  the  pay- 
ment of  the  above  amount  will  be  made  at  such  timc5,  and  in  such 
sums,  as  will  best  promote  the  desired  object,  and  be  least  prejudi- 
cial to  the  settlement  of  my  own  estate ;  hoping  that  my  sons  and 
other  friends  will  cooperate  in  the  humane  and  benevolent  design  that 
the  benefits  of  the  institution  may  soon  be  realised." 

This  noble  bequest  of  Mr.  Brown  was  in  reality  the  first  step  ever 
taken  in  Rhode  Island  towards  the  establishment  of  a  hospital  for 
the  insane ;  and  the  language  in  which  the  bequest  is  conveyed  indi- 
cates the  careful  refiection  which  he  had  bestowed  on  the  nature  and 
offices  of  such  an  institution.  It  obviously  contemplated  the  subse- 
quent donation  of  additional  funds,  either  by  the  Legislature  or  by 
benevolent  individuals,  in  order  to  give  effect  to  the  philanthropic 
intentions  which  it  expresses.  For  the  purpose  of  more  speedily 
securing  this  end,  a  corporation  was  chartered  in  January,  1844, 
bearing  the  name  of  **  The  Rhode  Island  Asylum  for  the  Insane.*' 
In  the  following  March  a  letter  was  received,  by  this  corporation, 
from  Cyrus  Butler,  Esquire,  a  wealthy  citixen  of  Providence,  who 
had  long  been  impressed  with  the  want  of  such  an  institution,  offering 
the  sum  of  forty  thousand  dollars,  to  be  united  with  the  amount  of 
Mr.  Brown's  bequest,  in  carrying  into  successful  operation  the  design 
of  the  corporation,  provided  that  an  equal  sum  of  forty  thousand 
dollars  should  be  obtained  from  other  sources,  or  pledged  by  respon- 
aible  subscriptions,  within  the  space  of  six  months  next  oisuing.    The 
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required  sum  was  obtained  within  the  specified  time,  and  the  asjlam, 
thus  established  on  a  permanent  basis,  received,  by  special  vote  of  its 
corporation,  the  name  of  the  "  Butler  Hospital  for  the  Insane,*'  in 
honor  of  its  most  munificent  benefactor,  who  lived  to  witness  for 
several  years  the  beneficent  fruits  of  his  noble  munificence.  It 
should  not,  however,  be  forgotten  that  this  institution,  so  fraught  with 
the  selectest  influences  of  a  humane  and  comprehensive  charity,  owes 
its  origin  to  the  benevolent  design  expressed  in  the  last  will  and  testa- 
ment of  Mr.  Brown,  and  that  its  foundations  are  laid  in  his  liberal 
and  well-guarded  bequest. 

We  have  already  intimated  that  a  considerable  portion  of  Mr. 
Brown's  pecuniary  contributions  for  promoting  the  interests  of  his 
fellow-men  were  never  recorded  in  any  memorandum  that  can  now 
be  found ;  and,  from  the  manner  in  which  they  were  distributed,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  trace  them  to  the  widely-scattered  objects  on 
which  th^y  were  bestowed.  In  attempting,  therefore,  to  estimate  the 
full  amount  of  his  rare  beneficence,  we  are  obliged  to  omit,  not  only 
his  private  charities,  which  were  always  very  large,  but  also  his 
numerous  donations  to  public  institutions  of  which  no  record  has 
been  preserved,  and  to  include  only  those  recorded  in  the  history  of 
the  University  and  the  Athenaeum,  and  the  several  bequests  contained 
in  his  last  will  and  testament.  In  addition  to  the  bequests  which 
we  have  already  named  as  having  been  made  in  behalf  of  the  Univer- 
sity, and  for  the  founding  of  a  hospital  or  retreat  for  the  insane,  that 
instrument  and  its  codicils  also  contained  other  provisions  for  various 
public  institutions  of  philanthropy  and  religion,  to  the  amount  of 
fifteen  thousand  and  seven  hundred  dollars.  They  were  distributed 
as  follows  among  the  several  agencies  of  benevolence  and  piety  on 
which  they  were  bestowed,  viz. :  The  Baptist  Board  of  Missions,  three 
thousand  dollars;  The  American  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  two 
thousand  dollars;  The  Tract  Society,  two  thousand  dollars;  The 
Education  Society,  twenty-five  hundred  dollars ;  The  Newton  Theo- 
logical Institution,  fifteen  hundred  dollars ;  The  Bhode  Island  Sunday 
School  Union,  six  hundred  dollars ;  and  The  First  Baptist  Church 
and  other  churches  in  Providence  several  sums,  amounting  in  all 
to  four  thousand  and  one  hundred  dollars. 

These  several  bequests  added  to  the  other  bequests,  and  the  dona- 
tions which  we  have  already  described,  make  the  entire  sum  of  his 
pecuniary  benefactions  to  public  institutions  and  objects,  of  which 
any  record  has  been  preserved,  amount  to  not  less  than  two  hundred 
and  eleven  thousand  five  hundred  dollars.  The  noble  purposes  to 
the  promotion  of  which  he  chose  to  appropriate  this  large  sum,  illus- 
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trate  his  character  and  exemplify  the  nature  of  his  philanthropy,  not 
less  signally  than  the  amount  of  his  benefactions.  He  distributed  it, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  with  a  wise  and  discriminating  charity, 
among  thof^e  institutions  and  agencies  that  are  most  intimately  con- 
nected alike  with  individual  happiness  and  with  the  elevation  and 
improvement  of  society ;  —  for  the  endowment  of  a  school  of  liberal 
learning,  for  the  maintenance  of  a  public  library  in  his  native  city, 
for  the  founding  of  a  hospital  for  the  alleviation  of  the  direst  form 
of  human  suffering,  for  the  training  and  support  of  the  Christian 
ministry,  and  for  the  diffiision  of  the  gospel  of  Christ  among  the 
nations  of  the  world,  —  the  worthiest  and  purest  objects  which  human 
life  can  present  to  awaken  the  aspirations  and  enlist  the  exertions  of 
a  human  being. 

The  life  of  the  honored  citizen,  whose  career  we  have  briefly  traced 
in  the  precetiing  pages,  is  one  over  which  the  friend  of  humanity  will 
always  delight  to  linger.  It  presents  an  example  of  rare  and  distin- 
guished munificence, —  not  indeed  that  munificence  which  bestows  in 
a  single  princely  gifl  the  hoarded  wealth  which  a  lifetime  had  been 
employed  in  accumulating,  nor  that  which  has  sometimes  lavished  its 
splendid  bounty  on  some  favorite  object  of  public  interest,  amid  the 
stimulus  of  competition  or  the  allurements  of  fame.  His  was  rather  a 
life-long  and  habitual  munificence,  beginning  with  his  early  manhood 
and  closing  only  with  the  end  of  his  earthly  career,  —  repeated  again 
and  again  in  a  series  of  unostentatious  and  often  unrecorded  benefac- 
tions, and  bestowed  not  alone  on  the  institution  of  learning  which  bears 
his  name,  but  extending  in  numerous  instances  to  other  places  of  edu- 
cation and  to  other  great  interests  of  humanity.  It  was  stimulated  by 
no  pressure  of  outward  circumstance",  and  sugixosted  by  no  conspicu- 
ous models  in  the  community  in  which  he  lived,  but  it  sprang  from 
his  own  love  of  doing  good  to  his  fellow-men,  and  from  his  high  sense 
of  accountability  for  the  manner  in  which  he  employed  the  gifts  which 
Heaven  had  bestowed  upon  him. 

Many  years  have  now  elapsed  since  he  descended  to  the  tomb,  but 
the  monuments  of  his  wise  and  pious  benefactions  are  all  around  us ; 
in  the  University  with  which  his  name  is  associated ;  in  the  Butler 
Hospital  for  the  Insane,  and  the  Providence  Athenaeum,  to  whose 
founding  he  so  largely  contributed,  and  in  the  churches  and  colleges 
and  institutions  of  philanthropy  over  the  whole  land,  to  which  he  so 
often  lent  his  liberal  and  most  timely  aid.  So  long  as  learning  and 
religion  shall  have  a  place  in  the  affections  of  men,  these  enduring 
memorials  will  proclaim  his  character,  and  speak  his  eulogy.  Hi 
SANcnssna  testes,  m  maximi  LAroATOREs. 
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NOTE. 

This  is  deemed  a  fitting  place  in  which  to  introdaoe  some  notice  of  the  pnbllo 
institutions  in  Providence,  which  have  been  most  largely  indebted  to  the  munifi- 
cence of  Mr:  Brown,  and  which  now  contribate  so  much  to  the  honor  of  the  in- 
telligent and  enterprising  community  in  which  they  are  planted.  A  sketoh  of  the 
University  must  be  reserved  for  ampler  space  in  a  future  number  of  this  Jour* 
nal ;  a  brief  outline  of  the  Athenieum  and  of  the  Butler  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  is 
all  that  can  be  comprised  in  the  following  note. 

Providence  Atbesmvu. 

Prior  to  the  year  1836,  there  were  in  Providence  two  Proprietors*  Dbraries ;  one 
belonging  to  the  '^  Providence  Library  Company,^*  which  was  founded  in 
1753,  the  other  belonging  to  a  company  styled  the  "Providence  Athenieum," 
which  was  incorporated  in  1831,  went  into  operation  on  the  eighteenth  of  June 
in  that  year.  It  had  already  been  found,  however,  that  neither  of  these  institutions 
was  possessed  of  resources  adequate  to  the  liberal  purpose  for  which  they  had  both 
been  established,  and  the  proprietors  of  each  evinced  a  readiness  to  unite  with 
other  gentlemen  in  order  to  found  a  library  on  a  more  enlarged  basis,  that  should 
be  better  suited  to  the  wants  of  a  large  and  growing  community.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances the  present  Atheneeum  received  its  charter  of  incorporation  in  January 
1836.  The  first  act  of  the  new  corporation  was  to  purchase  of  each  of  the  exist- 
ing companies  their  respective  collections  of  books,  which  together  numbered 
alMut  4080  volumes  exclusive  of  pamphlets  and  sets  which  had  been  broken  or 
injured.  These  volumes  were  well  selected  and  comprising  as  they  did  a  la^ 
number  of  the  most  reputable  works  of  English  and  American  literature,  they 
were  well  suited  to  become  the  basis  of  the  new  libraiy. 

Soon  after  the  organization  of  the  new  corporation  the  Directors  received  the 
following  letter  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made  in  the  foregoing  sketch. 
It  bears  the  date  of  March  9,  1836. 

Grentlemen  :  Wo  will  engage  to  furnish  a  lot  of  land  opposite  the  town  hoiue, 
at  the  junction  of  Benefit  and  College  streetB,  for  the  site  of  an  edifice  to  be  erected 
of  stone  or  brick  for  the  suitable  accommodation  of  the  Athenieum  and  the  His- 
torical and  Franklin  Societies — tho  lot  and  building  to  be  owned  by  the  Athe- 
nnum  and  the  other  societies  to  be  accommodated  therein  upon  terms  to  be 
agreed  on. 

Towards  the  erection  of  such  a  building  we  will  pay  six  thousand  dollars,  and 
towards  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  Athenaeum,  we  will  pay  four  thousand  dol- 
lars, upon  condition  that  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  more  be  made  up,  to  be 
applied  to  tho  same  building,  and  four  thousand  dollars  more  towards  the  purchase 
of  books,  by  the  subscriptions  of  responsible  persons  and  exclusive  of  moneys  re- 
ceived for  sbffires  to  be  sold  in  the  Athenaeum,  prior  to  the  first  day  of  June  next 
We  are,  respectfully  your  obdt.  servants, 

Nicholas  Brown, 

Thomas  P.  Ivis,  deceased. 

The  proposed  munificent  donation  was  gratefully  accepted  by  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, and  the  subscription  which  was  immediately  commenced  under  their  aus- 
pices, was  speedily  made  up  to  the  sum  of  $15,604.50.  Thus  in  the  thoughtful 
munificence  of  Mr.  Brown  united  with  that  of  the  heirs  of  his  late  partner 
and  friend  were  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Athenroum  in  Providenoe.  Such 
an  example  called  forth  a  liberal  response  from  all  classes  of  citizens,  and  early  in 
the  year  1838,  a  beautiful  granite  edifice  of  Grecian  style  of  architecture  had  been 
erected  on  an  eligible  site  in  the  vicinity  of  the  University,  and  was  ready  for  the 
reception  of  the  library.  In  order  however,  to  insure  its  dryness  and  the  complete- 
ness of  its  arrangements,  it  was  not  publicly  opened  till  the  eleventh  of  July  of  that 
year,  on  which  day  it  was  dedicated  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  had  been  erected, 
and  a  discourse  in  commemoration  of  the  occasion  was  delivered  by  President 
Wayland  of  Brown  University.    The  building  is  forty-eight  feet  in  width  and 
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Mveiity-«ight  in  depth ;  it  containfl  odo  prinoipal  story  for  the  aooommodation 
of  the  bo(£i,  engrayingt,  and  works  of  art  oomposing  the  library,  and  a  lower  or 
basement  story  which  was  originally  designed  to  furnish  rooms  for  the  Historical 
and  Franklin  Societies ;  it  was  oocapied  for  a  time  by  the  latter  of  these  societies, 
but  for  several  years  past,  the  entire  building,  alike  in  its  principal  and  its  second- 
ary apartments,  has  been  appropriated  exclusively  to  the  uses  of  the  Athenaeum, 
and  its  several  rooms  are  arranged  in  alcoves  to  contam  its  treasures  of  perma- 
nent learning,  and  are  furnished  with  tables  to  facilitate  the  reading  and  consult- 
ing of  books  and  for  receiving  the  publications  of  periodical  literature. 

The  AtheniBum  has  at  different  periods  received  several  valuable  donations  of 
books  and  works  of  art  which  now  enrich  and  adorn  its  library ;  and  in  No- 
vember 1849,  it  received  from  Alexander  Duncan,  ISaq.,  the  munificent  gift  of 
ten  thousand  ddlan  whi<di  was  presented  in  the  name  of  the  late  Cyrus  Butler 
Esq.,  then  lately  deceased,  with  the  request  that  six  thousand  should  be  added  to 
the  permanent  fund,  and  be  styled  the  '^  Butler  Donation  Fund,'*  and  that  the 
remaining  four  thousand  should  be  applied  to  the  liquidation  of  a  debt  which  had 
been  incurred,  and  to  carrying  forward  certain  much  needed  alterations  and  re- 
pairs which  were  then  in  progress.  This  noble  act  of  munificence  on  the  part 
of  a  gentleman  who  in  many  di^rent  ways  has  evinced  the  most  liberal  interest 
in  the  public  institutions  of  Providence,  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  progress  of 
the  institution  and  enabled  it  immediately  to  multiply  the  intellectual  and  social 
benefits  it  was  already  conferring  on  the  community. 

At  the  first  annual  meeting  S[  the  Athenaeum  held  in  1837,  the  number  of 
shareholders  was  293,  and  the  number  of  volumes  in  its  library  4162.  At 
the  present  time  its  shareholders  are  572,  and  its  library  contains  about  21,000 
volumes ;  the  greater  part  of  them,  works  of  permanent  value  fitted  for  the  in- 
struction and  entertainment  of  the  successive  generations  of  those  who  may  re- 
sort to  it  In  1853  an  excellent  catalogue  of  the  library  was  published  which  has 
largely  contributed  towards  maldng  known  the  treasures  it  contains,  and  render- 
ing them  accessible  to  the  public. 

In  addition  to  the  liberal  bene&ctions  to  which  the  Athenaeum  owes  its  origin 
and  its  endowments,  it  is  also  largely  indebted  for  its  present  character  and  use- 
fulness to  the  honorable  labors  of  a  small  company  of  liberal  minded  gentlemen 
who  composed  its  early  Board  of  Directors.  Among  these,  no  name  is  worthy 
to  be  mentioned  with  higher  gratitude  and  respect  than  that  of  the  late  Professor 
William  G.  Goddard.  He  was  its  earliest  vice-president  and  carried  into  its  coun- 
cils a  just  and  liberal  conception  of  what  such  an  institution  ought  to  be.  He  gave 
to  its  service  the  benefits  of  his  discriminating  taste,  his  vari^  acquirements  and 
accomplishments  as  a  scholar,  and  what  perliaps  is  more  than  all,  his  noble  zeal 
for  the  intellectual  and  social  elevation  of  the  community.  In  its  committee  for 
the  selection  and  purchase  of  books,  be  shaped  the  early  character  of  its  library, 
and  in  several  of  its  Annual  Reports,  as  well  as  in  other  less  formal  modes,  be  elo- 
quently addressed  to  his  felfow  citizens,  its  claim  upon  their  high  appreciation  and 
their  liberal  cooperation.  The  spirit  which  was  thus  breathed  into  its  early  coun- 
cils has  always  animated  its  Directors ;  and  now  at  the  end  of  twenty  years  since 
its  foundation,  it  is  unquestionably  realizing  the  fondest  hopes  of  the  philan- 
thropic men  by  whom  it  was  established. 

BuTLBR  Hospital  for  the  Insane. 

In  the  foregoing  sketch  of  the  munificence  of  Mr.  Brown  we  have  recorded 
the  bequest  of  thirty  thousand  dollars  which  he  made  in  a  codicil  to  his  will 
*' towards  the  endowment  of  an  Insane  or  Lunatic  Hospital,  or  Retreat  for  the  In- 
sane.'' A  conviction  of  the  want  of  such  an  institution  in  his  native  state,  had 
long  dwelt  in  his  mind,  and  been  with  him  a  subject  of  frequent  remark,  but  be 
had  been  accustomed  to  speak  of  it  as  a  work  in  which  he  hoped  others  would 
take  the  lead.  As  he  however  thought  of  it  the  longer,  a  deeper  impression  of 
its  importance  appears  to  have  been  made  upon  his  mind,  and  wiUiin  a  few 
months  of  his  death  he  wrote  the  codicil  which  contained  the  earliest  provision 
for  itB  establishment  The  provision  itself  contemplated  the  formation  of  such  an 
institution  by  those  who  should  survive  him,  and  authorized  the  payment  of 
thirty  thousand  dollars  only  when  it  should  be  established  on  a  liberal  and  per- 
manent basis. 
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Id  order  to  promote  the  accomplishnieDt  of  thii  beneTolent  deogn,  a  eorpor»- 
tioQ  WAS  formed,  which  reueiv«id  its  charter  in  Janiuiry  1844,  with  the  atyie  of  the 
^^  Rhode  Island  .VByium  for  the  Insane.''  At  its  lirvt  meeting  under  the  charter, 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  set  forth  tlie  design  of  the  corporation,  and  to  ad- 
dress a  saitable  appeal  to  the  liberality  of  the  public  for  the  peoaniary  means  by 
which  to  establish  the  propiweJ  iastitutiou.*  This  oomuuttee  immediately  ad- 
dressed a  oommunication  to  Cyru*}  Butler  Esq.,  a  venerable  citizen  of  Providence 
possessed  of  large  wealth,  who  was  known  to  entertain  a  strong  interest  in  the 
philantbropic  object  of  the  corporation.  On  the  2Tih  of  IVLirch  1844,  Mr.  Bntler 
in  a  very  full  and  judicious  reply  to  the  communication,  made  known  to  the 
committee  his  readmess  to  give  the  sum  of  forty  thoosand  dotlars,  to  be  added 
to  the  bequest  of  Mr.  Brown,  on  the  couditioDs,  that  an  additional  sum  of  for^ 
thousand  dollars  should  be  secured  by  the  subscriptions  of  responsiUe  persons 
within  six  months,  and  that  over  and  above  all  the  expenditures  for  land  and  for 
building,  a  sum  of  not  less  than  tifty  thousand  dollars  of  the  aggregate  amount 
should  be  kept  as  a  reserved  fund,  the  interest  of  which  alone  should  be  uaed 
in  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  imititution. 

A  donation  thus  muniticent  imparted  a  grandeur  to  the  enterprise,  and  the 
appeal  which  was  now  addressed  to  the  public  received  a  ready  and  liberal 
response,  and  within  the  period  named  by  Mr.  Butler  the  mbsoriptiona  which 
were  obtained  exceeded  the  sum  of  fifty-seven  thousand  dollars.  The  condi- 
tions of  the  donation  wore  now  fulfilled  in  a  manner  most  creditable  to  the  citi- 
zens of  the  State,  and  to  those  residents  in  other  States  by  whom  they  were  aided ; 
and  at  a  meeting  of  the  corporation  held  in  November  1844  it  was  decided  by  a 
unanimous  vote,  that  the  institution  should  be  hereafter  known  and  styled  aa  the 
*^  Bntler  Hospital  for  the  Insane "  in  commemoration  of  the  munificence  of  its 
greatest  benefiiotor,  and  in  order  to  transmit  to  distant  generations  the  example 
of  his  noble  benefaction. 

As  a  site  for  the  Hospital  buildings,  the  Trustees  acting  under  the  authority 
of  the  corporation,  had  already  purobased  an  estate  known  as  the  *^  Grotto 
Farm ''  situated  m  the  environs  of  Providence,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seekonk 
river,  about  two  miles  from  the  central  part  of  the  city.  They  now  immedi> 
ately  began  to  make  preparations  for  completing  the  philanthropic  enterprise 
whoso  commencement  had  been  thus  auspicious,  and  actuated  by  the  deare 
which  had  been  so  distinctly  expressed  alike  by  Sir.  Brown  and  Mr.  Butler,  of 
founding  the  institution  on  a  fu*m  and  liberal  basis,  and  of  making  it  equal  to  the 
best  in  the  country,  they  entered  into  consultation  with  Dr.  Luther  V.  Bell,  at 
that  time  the  accomplished  and  experienced  head  of  the  McLean  Hospital  at 
Somerville,  Massachusetts.  In  order  to  obtain  the  most  eligible  plans  of  build- 
ing from  which  to  make  their  selection  and  also  to  secure  the  wisest  snggesdons 
for  the  organization  and  management  of  the  institution,  they  requested  him  to 
visit  the  leading  hospitals  of  Great  Britian  and  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  re- 
port to  them  the  result  of  his  observations.  At  nearly  the  same  time  they  also 
appointed  to  the  post  of  Superintendent  of  the  Hospital  Dr.  Isaac  Ray  then  at  the 
head  of  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Augusta,  Maine.  Dr.  Ray  entered  upon  the 
duties  of  hisoffice  in  May,  1 846,  and  the  well  known  efficiency  and  eminent  suocesa 
with  which  to  the  present  time,  he  has  continued  to  administer  its  af&irs  aflbrd 
the  most  gratifying  evidence  of  the  wisdom  with  which  the  selection  was  made. 

On  the  return  of  Dr.  Bell  from  Europe,  f  a  plan  for  the  building  which 
was  recommended  by  him,  was  speedily  fixed  upon,  and  an  edifice  which 
experience  has  proved  to  be  admirably  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  the  institu- 
tion, was  erected  on  a  retired  and  beautifiil  spot  of  the  Grotto  &rm,  surrounded 
with  troes  and  in  sight  of  the  pleasant  waters  of  the  adjacent  river.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  several  items  of  its  cost  as  presented  in  tlie  Treasurer's  report, 
January  24,  1849. 


*  Mr.  Batter  was  born  in  Providence,  in  1767.  He  died  Auxust  29d,  1840,  io  the  mghtj- 
third  year  of  his  a^e.  '  He  was  diBtinguished  through  life  for  his  flrmnen  of  purpose,  bis 
sagacity,  and  his  great  success  in  business ;  and  at  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  one  of  the 
wealthiest  men  in  New  England.  He  was  never  married,  and  with  him  the  male  line  of  his 
family  became  extinct. 

t  The  Report  made  by  Dr.  Bell  to  the  Trustees,  was  published  in  the  **  Journal  of  InsaQ> 
ily  "  for  July,  1845. 
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Cost  of  Grotto  fann  and  improvements, $10,648.3*7 

Cost  of  Hospital  and  improvements, 81,300.00 

Cost  of  Furniture, 6,800.00 

Incidental  expenses  previous  to  opening  the  Hospital, 8,35482 

Total  outiay, $107,103.19 

It  was  opened  for  the  reception  of  patients  on  the  first  day  of  December, 
1847,  and  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  cx>rix)ration  held  on  the  26th  of  the  fol- 
lowing  month,  the  number  of  patients  registered  in  its  books  was  sixty-one. 
Thus  was  completed  this  new  monument  to  one  of  the  noblest  of  the  char- 
ities which  adorn  our  civilization.  It  was  founded  and  built  up  in  its  complete 
proportions,  not  by  legislative  enactment  or  by  public  bounty,  but  by  private 
munificonco  alone,  and  though  situated  in  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  States, 
it  was  the  otlspring  of  a  Uberality  that  would  do  credit  to  the  largest  Of  the 
progress  of  tlie  institution  and  the  extent  to  which  its  beneficent  influence  has 
been  felt,  the  best  illustration  that  can  be  given,  is  found  in  the  following  table, 
taken  from  the  Annual  Report  made  by  its  Superintendent,  at  the  late  annual 
meeting  in  February,  1857.  It  embraces  the  statistics  of  every  year  since  the 
opening  of  the  Hospital. 
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The  noiseless  progress  of  a  charity  like  this,  presents  but  few  occurrences  that 
admit  of  public  re<H)rd.  Its  annals  are  made  up  of  little  more  than  the  daily 
agency  of  care  and  patience  and  skill  on  the  part  of  its  conductors,  and  of  con- 
stant devotion  to  its  interests  and  watchfulness  of  its  condition  on  the  part 
of  its  Trustees.  In  all  these  respects,  it  has  been  administered  from  the 
beginning  in  accordance  with  the  highest  principles  and  the  most  plii- 
lanthropic  spirit,  and  the  institution  now  maintiins,  as  was  the  intention  of 
its  founders,  a  position  second  to  that  of  no  other  in  the  country.  Its  first 
president  was  Cyrus  Butler,  its  most  munificent  bonefiietor,  who  held  the  office 
till  his  death  in  1849 ;  its  second  was  the  late  Benjamin  Abom,  who  died  in  1851, 
at  the  age  of  eighty -four  years.  The  office  since  that  date  has  been  most  wortliily 
filled  by  Mr.  Alexander  Duncan,  a  gentleman  whose  pix*uniary  benefactions  and 
personal  services  to  the  Hospital,  already  entitle  him  to  be  forever  associated 
with  its  most  munificent  founders. 

Since  the  Butler  Hospital  has  been  in  operation,  its  successive  annual  reports 
have  made  frequent  mention  of  donations  from  its  friends,  of  books,  of  works 
of  art,  and  of  various  means  of  amus(^>ment  so  essential  in  an  establislmient  for 
the  healing  of  mental  disease.  They  also  riH'ord  two  or  three  minor  pecuniary 
gifts  and  bequests,  which  have  testified  the  good  will  of  tlieir  authors.  But  the 
only  considerable  benefactions  which  it  has  r^'eeivwl,  have  bei^n  bestowed  by 
several  of  the  philanthropic  gentlemen  who  presideii  over  its  early  foundation, 
and  in  its  Board  of  Trustees,  have  impressed  their  wisdom  and  public  spirit  upon 
its  entire  character  and  administnition.  On  the  completion  of  the  buildings  and 
the  grounds  adjacent  it  was  found  that  their  cH)st  with  their  various  improve- 
ments and  equipments,  had  considerably  exceeded  the  original  estimate,  and  the 
Hospital  irrespective  of  its  permanent  fund,  was  burdened  witli  a  debt  of 
upward  of  $17,000,  for  the  liquidation  of  whicli  it  must  depend  on  the  Uberal- 
ity  of  its  friends.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1849,  the  Treasurer  received  from 
Mr.  Alexander  Duncan,  then  one  of  its  Trustees,  the  generous  donation  of 
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$20,000,  to  be  applied  to  the  removal  of  the  debt  In  the  spring  of  1862,  the 
aame  liberal  friend  of  the  institution,  who  had  then  become  its  President, 
suggested  to  his  associates  the  advantages  of  a  new  and  more  agreeable  avenue 
leeMling  from  the  road  throagh  the  grounds  to  the  main  edifice,  and  at  the  same 
time,  proposed  to  erect  at  his  own  expense,  a  suitable  Lodge  at  the  entrance. 
A  sum  was  immediately  subscribed  by  other  members  of  the  board,  sufficient 
for  the  remaining  expenses  incident  to  the  proposed  change,  and  the  work  was 
speedily  accomplished  at  a  cost  of  $3,051.57.  Thus  was  effected  an  improve- 
ment which  has  added  very  largely  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  groimds  to 
facilitate  the  approach  to  the  Hospital  buildings.  Again  in  1856,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  replace  the  entire  apparatus  for  warming  and  ventilating  the  build- 
ing. The  change  was  one  which  was  deemed  important  to  the  comfort  of 
the  inmates  and  the  completeness  of  the  institution.  The  estimated  expense 
was  $15,000,  and  the  treasury  contained  no  funds  that  could  be  appropriated  to 
the  purpose.  But  so  soon  as  the  plan  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
President  and  Trustees,  and  the  desirableness  of  the  change  made  manifest,  these 
gentlemen,  by  an  act  of  liberality,  which,  as  has  been  well  remarked,  "  has  few 
parallels  in  the  history  of  charitable  institutions,"  immediately  subscribed  the 
sum  named  in  the  estimate  and  before  the  past  winter  had  begun,  the  entire 
work  was  accomplished. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Butler  Hospital  for  the 
Insane  was  founded,  and  such  is  the  spirit  m  which  its  affairs  have  been 
administered  to  the  present  time.  It  has  dispensed  its  blessings  to  every  part  of 
the  State  and  has  extended  its  healing  infiuenoes  to  many  a  mind  diseased, 
from  other  States  of  the  Union.  Since  its  original  endowment  was  completed, 
the  benefactions  it  has  received,  have  been  bestowed  with  but  slight  exceptions, 
by  those  who  have  been  more  immediately  connected  in  its  management.  With 
the  stimulus,  however,  of  so  high  and  rare  an  example,  the  citizens  of  Rhode 
Island,  we  may  well  believe,  will  never  fail  to  acknowledge  any  claim  which  may 
be  made  upon  them  in  behalf  of  an  institution  that  reflects  such  dintinguished 
credit  on  the  humanity  and  the  public  spirit  of  the  State. 


n.   LETTERS  TO  A  YOUNG  TEACHER. 

BT    OIDSOK     T.    TBATSB, 
lAto  FrindpAl  of  Cbtnaej-EaJl  Bohool, 


III  1880, — the  year  of  the  inauguration  of  the  American  Institate 
of  Instmotion,  —  I  delivered  a  lecture  before  that  association,  **  on 
the  spelling  of  words,  and  a  rational  method  of  teaching  their  mean- 
ing." The  mode  therein  recommended  had  then  been  in  use  in  my 
own  school  for  ten  years  or  more,  and,  during  my  subsequent  school 
labors  as  a  teacher,  I  never  had  occasion  to  abandon  it,  but  had  the 
ntis&ction  to  know  that  it  was  adopted  with  success  in  many  schools, 
public  and  private,  in  various  parts  of  our  country.  As  the  lecture 
in  question  is  nearly  out  of  print,  and  no  copies  of  the  volume  con- 
taining it  to  be  had,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  repeat  a  portion  of  the 
ideas  it  contained  on  the  teaching  of  spelling. 

There  are  thousands  of  persons  in  society  who  have  never  occa* 
sion,  during  their  lives,  to  apply  their  knowledge  of  Algebra,  Geome- 
try, Mensuration,  Surveying,  &c.,  to  practical  uses,  although  it  may 
have  been  acquired  at  the  cost  of  severe  labor,  of  many  a  throbbing 
of  the  brain,  and  much  intellectual  despondency ;  *  but  not  so  with  this 
matter  of  spelling.  Whoever  has  learned  to  write,  must  inevitably 
sometimes  express  his  thoughts  through  the  agency  of  the  pen ;  must  do 
it  by  language ;  of  course,  must  know  how  to  spell.  And  whatever 
the  degree  of  knowledge  he  thus  unfolds,  how  finished  and  beautiful 
soever  may  be  his  penmanship,  he  abates  something  in  his  claim  on 
our  regard  if  he  spells  incorrectly.  Bad  spelling,  especially  of  one's 
native  language,  is  disreputoAle,  Every  one  is  bound  to  spell  with 
accuracy.  But  what  is  the  true  state  of  the  case  ?  What  propor- 
tion of  those  who  have  enjoyed  the  average  means  of  education 
among  us,  do  or  can  spell  their  vernacular  tongue  ?    Take  the  first 

*  I  would  not  be  ondentood  to  derogate  in  the  slightest  degree  from  the 
value  of  these  studies.  All,  of  our  own  sex  at  least,  should  learn  them,  as 
opportunity  presents ;  they  are  highly  useful  as  exercises  of  the  mind,  thr 
training  in  exact  reasoning,  and  needftil  in  many  departments  of  business. 
They  should,  however,  be  taken  in  their  proper  order,  and  of  course  should 
folhw,  rather  than  precede,  the  indispensable  studies. 
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fifty  persons  you  meet,  of  either  sex,  at  any  age,  and  ask  of  them  an 
off-hand  page  of  manuscript ;  —  if  more  than  one  in  the  whole  number 
accomplishes  it  without  a  single  error  in  orthography,  you  will  be 
more  fortunate  than  most  of  our  fraternity  have  found  themselves ; 
and,  I  venture  to  assert,  the  result  will  not  be  more  suocessiul  than 
this  proportion.  Where,  then,  lies  the  fault?  Is  accuracy  in  Eng- 
lish spelling  unattainable  7  Certainly  not.  I  grant  that  it  is,  of  all 
the  departments  of  study  attempted  in  our  common  schools,  the  most 
difficult.  Still,  it  may  be  mastered.  It  requires  only  right  methods 
and  persevering  practice.  It  is  one  of  the  first  things  to  be  taken  up 
where  the  book  is  used,  and  is  to  be  continued  during  the  whole  of 
the  school  life. 

I  would  not  wholly  condemn  the  use  of  the  spelling-book.  It  is 
valuable  in  one  stage  of  the  child's  progress;  but  should  by  no  means 
be  used  exclusively  for  oral  practice.  In  the  primary  department  of 
our  schools  but  little  is  attempted,  and  much  time  is  spent  idly  on 
the  seats.  Let  a  portion  of  this  unoccupied  time  be  employed  in 
copying  on  the  slate  such  lessons  from  the  spelling-book  as  have  been 
assigned  to  each  individual  or  class.  Let  this  be  done,  not  merely 
that  the  learner  may  become  familiar  with  the  order  of  the  letters  in 
the  word,  but  also  with  their  forms,  that  he  may  readily  distinguish 
between  letters  somewhat  resembling  each  other,  such  as  the  b  and  the 
d^  the  q  and  the  p ;  and  that  he  may  not  fail  (as  I  have  known  even 
teachers  to  do !)  in  the  formation  of  the  letters  a,  m,  n,  u,  v,  w,  z,  t, 
&c.,  &c.,  transposing  the  shade  and  the  hair-line,  and  even  giving  the 
wrong  direction  to  the  curve  of  the  J,  —  to  the  central  curve  of  the 
8,  making  it  from  the  right  to  the  left,  instead  of  from  the  left  to  the 
right  [thus,  e] ;  and  sometimes  making  the  figure  3  for  the  capital 
letter  S^! 

The  training  of  the  eye  is  an  important  part  in  the  business  of 
school  education ;  and  you  will  find  no  auxiliary  more  valuable  to 
you  in  your  vocation  than  that  of  visible  illustration.  The  expert 
draftsman,  through  the  medium  of  the  blackboard,  has  a  great  advan- 
tage, in  the  school-room,  over  those  who  cannot  draw ;  and  I  would 
recommend  that  every  teacher,  whether  he  have  little  talent  or  much 
in  this  art,  cherish  and  cultivate  it,  as  one  important  means  of  suc- 
cess in  his  calling. 

Who,  that  has  had  the  privilege  of  listening  to  lectures  from  the 
gifted  Agassiz,  has  failed  to  be  impressed  by  the  vividness  and  beauty 
of  his  descriptions  of  animal  life  and  structure,  aided  by  his  admirable 
sketches,  made  with  unequalled  rapidity  and  truthfulness,  in  chalk, 
on  the  blackboard  7 
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But  to  return :  the  pupil  more  readily  acquires  the  spelliug  leasouB 
bj  studjiog  them  through  the  practice  of  eopjiog  on  the  slate,  than 
bj  spelling  them  oyer  to  himself  many  times  orally ;  and,  as  soon  as 
he  can  write  or  print  the  words  with  facility,  his  recitatioTU,  so  to 
call  them,  in  this  department  should  be  rendered  by  this  method 
alone.  To  spell  by  word  of  mouth,  should  be  confined  exclusively  to 
beginners,  who  are  unable  to  write  or  print  with  sufficient  rapidity  to 
make  the  plan  of  the  more  advanced  scholars  feasible. 

When  the  children  have,  by  this  method,  become  somewhat  fiimiliar 
with  the  words  in  the  spelling-book,  their  lessons  in  orthography 
should  be  taken  from  the  reading  books  of  their  respective  classes. 
If  these  books  are  well  adapted  to  the  capacities  of  the  several 
classes,  there  will  be  a  gradual  progression  in  the  language  as  well  as 
the  style  of  the  books ;  and  consequently  an  appropriate  advancement 
or  elevation  in  the  class  of  words  used  for  the  spelling  lessons.  The 
lessons  should  be,  in  length,  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  the  respective 
classes — say  from  a  fourth  to  a  whole  page  of  the  reading-book ;  not 
too  long,  or  they  will  not  be  faithfully  studied,  as  the  only  effectual 
method  of  study  occupies  considerable  time.  Let  these  lessons  be 
given  every  day  :  nothing  short  of  this  will  be  sufficient  to  make  good 
spellers  of  all  who  attend  during  the  school-going  age;  and  they 
who  expect  otherwise  will  surely  be  disappointed.  To  give  an  exer- 
cise in  spelling  once  a  week ;  to  have  it  an  oral  one,  comprising,  it 
may  be,  one  or  two  words  to  each  scholar,  and  this  without  previous 
study,  is  a  complete  sham,  evidently  performed  with  no  purpose  of 
improvement,  but  merely  for  the  name  of  a  spelling  lesson.  It  costs 
but  little  time,  no  labor,  and  is  worth  —  Jiothing  !  To  such  a  prao- 
tice,  which  obtains  in  many  schools,  some  of  them  of  lohj  pretension, 
and  where  the  *<  higher  branches  "  are  taught,  is  the  wretched  defi- 
ciency in  this  humble  but  indispensable  element  of  learning  owing ! 
Surely,  a  reform  in  this  direction  is  loudly  called  for,  even  at  the 
sacrifice  of  a  share  of  the  "  accomplishments  "  I 

If  your  school  is  so  arranged  as  to  have  all  your  classes  in  one 
room,  the  lessons  might  be  dictated  to  the  whole  in  the  same  opera- 
tion; thus :  the  teacher  reads  firom-^say  the  book  of  the^r^^  class, 
three  words,  marking  them  with  his  pencil,  and  then  proceeds  to  the 
second  class,  and  does  the  same ;  and  so  on  till  the  whole  series  have 
been  served  once  round.  He  then  returns  to  the  book  of  the  first 
class,  repeats  the  words  read  before,  and  adds  three  more ;  goes  on  to 
the  second  class  again,  pursuing  the  same  process,  and  in  like  manner 
to  the  rest,  till  practice  enough  has  been  had,  or  till  all  the  difficult 
words  in  the  lesson  have  been  given  out.    The  pupils  write  these 
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words  on  their  slates,  which  are  then  gathered  up,  class  by  class,  fi>r 
examination.  Every  error  is  marked  by  the  examiner,  and,  subse- 
quently, the  slates  are  returned  to  their  owners  for  correetion.  They 
should  be  shown  to  the  teacher,  after  having  been  corrected,  and  then 
copied  into  a  book,  with  the  part  of  speech  and  the  meaning  of  the 
words  as  they  occur  in  the  lesson  added.  Much  of  this  work  might 
be  committed  to  the  charge  of  advanced  scholars  —  good  spellers — 
of  careful  habits,  much  to  their  advantage  and  to  the  relief  of  the 
teacher. 

If  the  classes  occupy  separate  rooms,  there  would  be  a  saving  of 
time  in  giving  out  the  words  to  be  spelled,  during  the  reading  hour 
of  each  class ;  and  then  dictating  but  one  word  at  a  time,  and  not 
repeating  it,  unless  misunderstood  by  a  member  of  the  class;  a  signal 
being  given  by  each  one  when  the  word  has  been  written.  A  large 
number  of  words  may,  in  this  way,  be  written  in  an  almost  incred- 
ibly short  time,  when  by  practice  a  class  has  become  expert  in  the 
exercise.  —  I  regret  here  to  give  a  caution  against  a  fraud  that  is 
sometimes  attempted  in  these  lessons ;  although  when  we  know  that, 
in  our  most  respectable  colleges,  similar  acts  of  unfairness  are  some- 
times practised,  our  mortification  is  in  some  degree  abated,  though 
our  grief  remains  the  same. 

Sitting  or  standing  together,  boys  sometimes,  when  in  doubt  of  the 
proper  spelling  of  a  word,  steal  a  look  at  a  neighbor's  slate,  and  thus 
solve  the  doubt  by  taking  advantage  of  another*8  fidelity  in  study  or 
superior  scholarship.  Sometimes,  too,  they  have  been  known  to  write 
beforehand,  on  a  comer  of  the  slate,  or  on  a  small  bit  of  paper,  to  be 
concealed  in  the  hand,  the  particularly  difficult  words  that  occur  in 
the  lesson.  These  and  similar  dishonest  devices,  the  judicious  teacher 
should  vigilantly  guard  against,  and,  if  detected,  denounce  in  a  tone 
of  stem  indignation,  —  making,  of  course,  all  reasonable  distinction 
between  a  first  offence  and  a  young  pupil,  and  one  more  than  once 
repeated  by  an  old  offender. 

I  have  spoken  of  a  particular  mode  of  study ;  it  is  this :  most 
pupils,  before  learning  spelling  lessons  from  a  reading-book,  would  have 
become  familiar  with  the  greater  part  of  the  words  that  occur  in  a  piece 
of  ordinary  composition,  and  would  naturally  infer  that  all  the  small 
words,  at  least,  they  could  spell  correctly.  Consequently,  in  some 
modes  of  study,  they  would  be  subject  to  most  unlooked-for  errors ; 
for  it  is  far  from  being  true  that  the  difficulties  in  spelling  lie  princi- 
pally with  the  long  words ;  numerous  examples  to  the  contrary  may 
be  easily  adduced.  The  rule,  then,  to  obviate  the  evil,  is,  for  the 
pupil  to  write  on  his  slate,  or  a  piece  of  paper,  to  the  dictation  of 
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another,  the  whole  leeson, — difficult  and  easy  portions, —  and,  after 
having  corrected  the  errors  by  the  book,  or  by  the  aid  of  some  one 
competent  to  the  work,  to  study  upon  the  words  missed  until  all  are 
fully  mastered.  This  having  been  done  before  the  spelling  hour 
arrives,  seldom  fails  to  give  the  pupil  the  mastery  at  the  time  of  need. 

This  long  prooeas  may  be  thou^t  too  expensive  in  time ;  but  not, 
I  think,  by  those  who  estimate  accuracy  in  written  language  at  its 
proper  value.  It  should  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  time  is  not 
spent  in  merely  learning  to  spell.  Great  facility  in  writing  with  the 
pencil  is  acquired ;  the  capacity  for  writing  English  composition  is 
increased;  and  a  better  acquaintance  with  the  style  of  standard 
authors —  from  whose  writings  the  selections  in  our  school-books  are 
usually  made  —  is  secured.  Surely,  all  these  advantages  ought  to 
plead  for  the  adoption  of  our  rule. 

There  is  a  wide  difference  in  the  power  of  the  eye,  in  different 
individuals.  Some  do  not  see  an  error,  although  indicated  by  the 
examiner*8  mark,  and  will  complain  that  "  the  word  is  marked,  when 
it  is  right " !  With  such,  patience  and  long  practice  are  necessary. 
Some  are  naturally  good  spellers,  and  need  but  little  study,  while 
others  require  a  long-continued  and  resolute  course,  to  conquer  the 
innate  defect.  I  have,  however,  seldom  known  one  to  fail  often  in 
the  daily  task,  when  studied  in  this  way.  On  the  contrary,  I  have 
had  pupils  who,  after  having  tried  various  other  expedients,  and  failed 
of  success,  come  to  me  and  say,  exultingly,  **  I  never  miss  now,  sir, 
since  I  have  studied  in  your  way !  " 

Although  the  joperation  of  the  rule  should  be  general,  in  regard  to 
the  method  of  study,  individual  cases  will  arise,  in  which  a  dispensa- 
tion may  be  made  to  advantage,  and  should  be  made,  in  justice  to  the 
individual  concerned.  This  practice  continued  for  years,  by  pupils 
with  good  intellectual  powers,  right  organs,  and  diligent  and  careful 
habits,  usually  gives  a  success  in  orthography  reaching  to  almost  per- 
fection—  notwithstanding  the  inherent  difficulties  in  a  language 
which  owes  its  origin  to  so  numerous  and  great  a  variety  of  sources. 
These  are  they  that  may  be  trusted  to  examine  the  work  of  their 
school-fellows,  and  thus  benefit  themselves  and  others,  while  they 
redeem  a  portion  of  the  teacher's  time  for  other  labors. 

You  will  not  have  failed  to  observe,  even  in  a  short  experience, 
that  certain  words  are  always  missed  by  some  members  of  a  class. 
These  should,  consequently,  be  given  out  whenever  they  occur  in  a 
lesson.  Among  them  you  will  call  to  mind,  separate,  tranquillity, 
Tuesday,  certificate,  absence,  here,  ad.,  hear,  v.,  there,  ad.,  their,  pro,, 
pieoeding,  oonsdous,  crystal,  crystallise,  &c ;  and  all  that  class  of 
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words  ID  which  ie  or  ei  oocar — such  u  receive,  believe,  {>erceive, 
&c.  Likewise,  words  belonging  to  the  class  which  doable,  or  not,  the 
final  consonant,  on  taking  an  additional  syllable  beginning  with  a 
vowel,  as  wrapped,  benefited,  omitted,  tinned,  &c.,  &c.  The  persist- 
ence of  pupils  in  errors  of  this  kind,  goes  to  prove  the  necessity  of 
a  long-continued  course  of  practice  with  a  large  majority,  while  they 
remain  at  school. 

The  question  of  a  standard  of  orthograjphy  naturally  comes  up 
here.  This  may  seem  to  involve  the  teacher  in  some  embarrassment; 
but  not  necessarily.  The  words  are  comparatively  few  as  to  whose 
orthography  scholars  disagree ;  and,  as  the  books  to  be  used  in  public 
schools  are  decided  on  by  the  committee  or  school-board  having  the 
matter  in  charge,  the  teacher  has  no  option  in  the  case.  He  should 
have  an  opinion  of  his  own,  and  express  it  freely  and  independently ; 
but  he  is  not  responsible  for  results  under  the  control  of  his  official 
superiors. 

With  the  teacher  of  a  private  school  the  case  is  different.  He 
chooses,  for  his  printed  authorities,  such  books  as  his  judgment 
approves,  and  is  responsible  for  the  consequences.  Let  him  keep 
himself  free  from  partisan  bias,  and  secure  the  best  aids  he  can  find 
for  his  noble  work. 

Every  teacher,  who  is  imbued  with  the  true  spirit  of  his  profession, 
will  state  his  views  frankly,  in  the  course  of  his  instructions,  and 
give  his  reasons  for  them.  This  he  should  do  modestly,  awarding  full 
justice  to  the  books  furnished,  and  to  their  authors,  —  mainly  desirous 
to  benefit  the  children  of  his  charge,  and  not  to  evince  a  hostile  senti- 
ment to  any  one. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  every  teacher  in  the  common  schools 
of  our  land  will  be,  or  will  consider  himself,  competent  to  decide 
independently  on  the  comparative  merits  of  rival  books,  —  each  bay- 
ing ardent,  powerful,  and  learned  friends,  —  some,  perhaps,  influenced 
by  personal  interest  to  become  the  trumpeters  in  the  cause  they  have 
espoused ;  but  it  is  the  duty  of  every  one,  who  has  adopted  the  busi- 
ness of  instructing  others,  to  inform  himself,  to  every  practical  extent, 
on  questions  intimately  connected  with  his  daily  duties. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  teacher  should  be  ahove  the  text-books 
used  in  his  classes  —  should  be  able  to  correct  any  error  that  may 
occur  in  them,  rather  than  blindly  follow  their  lead ;  this  I  acknowl- 
edge to  be  an  important  desideratum,  and  he  who  approaches  most 
nearly  to  qualifications  of  this  grade,  will  prove  most  worthy  of  his 
responsible  station,  and  make  it  the  medium  of  the  highest  good. 
Still,  we  must  accept  of  something  short  of  this  for  a  time,  or  many 
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Boboola  will  be  without  teaohen.  All  who  act  as  saoh,  inflaenoe  their 
pupils,  to  some  extent,  and,  hence,  things  in  the  book  which  are  dis- 
approved by  them,  will  not  be  full j  adopted  by  the  scholars,  whatever 
may  be  the  written  role.  "  The  master  says  so,"  has  great  weight, 
eyen  at  the  fireside. 

Although  the  long  "  War  of  the  Dictionaries  "  has  been  carried  on 
principally  by  booksellers,  almost  eveiy  one,  with  eyen  but  slight  lit* 
erary  pretension,  has  indulged  in  predilections  for  one  side  or  the 
other,  —  displayed,  at  times,  in  debate  of  no  yery  amiable- tone. 
Well  would  it  be  if  all  could  harmonize,  and  adopt  one  uniform 
standard  of  spelling  and  pronouncing  our  language.  But  this  can 
neyer  be.  It  sayors  too  much  of  conseryatism  for  the  present  state 
of  the  world.  The  parties  would  neyer  coalesce.  Those  who  are 
content  with  what  is  time-honored,  would  not  accept  a  change,  whose 
chief  recommendation  would,  perhaps,  be  its  noyelty ;  and  opponents, 
having  secured  a  degree  of  success,  would  never  yield  their  vantage- 
ground,  but  persevere  in  the  hope  of  a  final  triumph. 

Much  credit  is  confessedly  due  to  Doctor  Webster,  who  devoted  a 
whole  lifetime  to  letters,  and  whose  aim  was  the  improvement  of  his 
native  tongue.  But  from  the  time  of  the  publication  of  his  first 
large  work,  proposing  an  alteration  in  the  mode  of  spelling  certain 
classes  of  words  (1793),  to  this  day,  that  portion  of  the  community 
most  capable  of  judging  in  the  case,  never  favored  his  innovations. 
They  did  not  admit  the  authority  of  an  individual  to  prescribe  the 
way  in  which  they  should  write  their  vernacular.  Nor  are  our  coun- 
trymen —  always  jealous  of  an  invasion  of  their  personal  rights  — 
peculiar  in  this  respect.  The  people  of  imperial  France  have  never 
universally  yielded  to  the  prescriptions  of  the  French  Academy  — 
the  highest  literary  authority  in  their  country  —  for  an  alteration  in 
the  orthography  of  some  classes  of  French  words ;  but  former  modes 
are  still  adhered  to  by  many  of  their  countrymen,  notwithstanding  the 
prestige  of  this  imposing  authority. 

Something  might  have  been  done  by  us  and  in  Great  Britain,  if 
learned  bodies  or  institutions,  already  in  the  public  confidence,  had 
taken  a  stand  in  the  matter ;  but  to  follow  the  dictum  of  one  man, 
however  learned,  the  people  would  never  consent. 

The  style  of  language  of  a  people  must  and  will  be  decided  by  the 
people  themselves.  The  silent  infiuence  of  the  best  writers  of  the 
time  will  always  modify  the  fashion  of  expression  and  the  mode  of 
spelling;  but  general  changes  must  ever  be  gradual,  and  a  long  time 
be  required  to  permeate  the  masses. 

The  duty  of  a  lexicographer  is  to  unfold  the  state  of  a  language  as 
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it  is  used  by  the  great  body  of  educated  moD,  and  not  aooording  to 
the  fancy  of  a  single  mind.  His  book  is  to  represent  what  exists, 
rather  than  what,  in  his  view,  ought  to  be.  And  herein,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  1^68  the  differenoe  between  the  two  great  competitors  in  the  con* 
test  referred  to.  One,  a  man  of  notions,  has  endeavored  —  unsup- 
ported by  a  great  majority  of  the  learned  or  by  current  usage  —  to 
foist  upon  the  world,  in  some  instances,  the  results  of  his  own  whims, 
sustained  at  times  by  very  inconclusive  reasonings,  not  always  oon* 
sistent ;  —  the  other,  has  given  us  a  representation  of  the  language 
as  found  in  written  and  in  oral  use  —  corroborating  his  own  impres- 
sions by  writers  most  worthy  of  confidence,  and  by  speakers  of  the 
purest  taste ;  in  pronunciation,  accent,  and  orthography,  giving  the 
various  authorities  in  their  order,  and  indicating  his  personal  prefer- 
ence mainly  by  placing  his  chosen  method  first. 

If  the  question  were  to  rest  on  this  view  alone,  there  could  hardly 
be  a  doubt  of  the  almost  universal  verdict.  But  perhaps  my  statement 
is  partial ;  possibly,  prejudice  may  mingle  its  influence  and  warp  my 
judgment.  I,  however,  give  it  honestly,  with  no  personal  or  sinister 
purpose,  but  as  the  conclusion  at  which  1  have  arrived,  after  no 
inconsiderable  investigation  of  the  subject  for  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  and  all  the  experience  that  teaching  the  language  has  fur- 
nished during  that  period.  But  while  I  would  unhesitatingly  an- 
nounce my  preference  for  Worcester's  dictionaries  over  Webster's, 
because  I  find  in  them  the  evidence  of  the  most  careful,  elaborate,  and 
thorough  study  of  the  language,  the  most  impartial  report  of  its  pro- 
nunciation as  observed  in  the  most  reliable  public  speakers  of  learn- 
ing, taste,  and  experience ;  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  Dr.  Web- 
ster's are  worthy  of  a  place  on  the  desk  of  every  teacher,  and  in  the 
library  of  every  student.  Not  because  of  their  etymological  state- 
ments—  these  are  sometimes  capricious;  not  because  of  any  sup- 
posed superiority  in  their  definitions;  but  because  of  their  general 
completeness,  and  the  literary  curiosities  which  they  contain  —  as 
well  as  to  indicate  my  respect  for  a  man  who  acted  as  an  American 
pioneer  in  this  field  of  letters.  If  I  could  possess  but  one  dictionary, 
it  should  be  that  of  Worcester.  But,  in  conclusion,  permit  roe  to 
say,  let  a  copy  of  the  best  edition  of  the  large  work  of  each  of  these 
authors  be  in  the  hands  of  every  one  who  has  an  interest  in  our 
noble  language,  especially  in  the  possession  of  every  teacher,  or 
on  the  shelves  of  the  school  library ;  let  the  volnmes  be  frequently 
referred  to,  and  their  contents  carefolly  noted,  that  the  reproach  of 
the  general  ignorance  of  our  mother  tongue  may  be  no  longer  a  dis* 
grace  to  our  people. 
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With  the  aim  of  moulding,  guiding,  and  governing  the  develop- 
ment of  the  expressive  faculties,  we  will  proceed  to  the  next  step  in 
cor  present  analysis,  which  is  to  consider, 

m.  The  Tendenct  or  Habit  of  Action,  ik  the  Expressive  fac- 
ulties, AS  it  is  Manifested  in  Utterance. 

Utterance  an  Instinct, — ^When  we  contemplate  man  as  a  being  ca- 
pable of  education,  he  maj,  for  our  immediate  purpose,  be  regarded 
as  furnished  bj  his  Creator,  with  what  may  be  termed  the  apparattu 
of  expression,  in  the  gift  of  the  various  faculties  which  we  have  been 
hitherto  consideriug.  We  perceive  him  further  provided  with  an 
adequate  motive  power^  bj  which  this  apparatus  is  propelled,  in  the 
involuntary  or  voluntary  action  of  feeling.  The  indication  next  to 
be  observed  by  the  educator,  as  the  suggestion  for  his  guidance,  in 
his  endeavors  to  cooperate  with  Nature's  tendency  to  development, 
is,  In  what  direction  does  the  action  of  the  expressive  faculties  nat- 
urally tend  f  What,  in  this  instance,  is  the  instinct  of  spontaneity  ? 
What,  under  the  guidance  of  his  own  inward  promptings,  does  the 
child  incline  to  do  or  to  become  ?  What  habit  or  attribute  of  char- 
acter does  he  thus  acquire  ?  The  answer  furnished  by  observation,  in 
this  case,  plainly  is, — Man,  as  a  sentient,  intellectual,  and  sympathizing 
being,  acting  under  the  primary  impulse  of  instinct,  and  without  any 
interference  of  human  culture,  obviously  inclines  to  Utterance,  (throw- 
ing himself  oui^  or,  in  other  words,  to  self-revelatioUy  as  an  ordained 
function  of  his  nature,  verifying  and  crowning  his  intelligence,  and 
constituting  him  a  social  and  moral  being,  capable  of  progress  and 
of  culture.  He  craves  and  finds  expression,  accordingly,  in  many  and 
various  forms :  he  makes  himself  felt  and  understood,  in  some  way  or 
other,  by  his  fellows.  Under  the  guidance  of  education,  he  but 
learns  to  do  this  more  definitely  and  successfully,  through  lan- 
guage and  expressive  art  From  a  sentient  and  intelligent,  he  devel- 
ops thus  into  a  communicative  being, — the  result,  so  far,  of  the  com- 
bination of  unconscious  and  voluntary  education,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
No.  9.— [Vol.  m,  No.  3.]— 21 
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the  condition  and  the  pledge  of  subsequent  intellectual  and  moral 
progress. 

Hepression  a  Common  Error  of  Educational  Training. — ^The  at- 
tentive observation — not  to  say  the  systematic  study— of  man,  to 
which  the  educator  and  teacher  should  ever  feel  himself  bound,  as  the 
only  security  for  the  intelligent  and  successful  discharge  of  his  duties, 
suggests,  at  this  stage  of  our  subject,  the  fact,  that  a  prominent  fea- 
ture of  error,  in  the  too  prevalent  arbitrary  modes  of  education,  has 
been  the  repression  rather  than  the  development  of  the  natural  desire 
of  utterance  in  childhood. 

From  the  very  first  steps  of  his  mental  and  moral  progress,  man  is 
not  a  merely  selfish  and  receptive  being.  He  longs  to  impart  his 
feelings,  and  to  communicate  his  observations :  he  wishes  to  give,  as  well 
as  to  receive :  he  feels  impelled  to  utter  himself  that  he  may  impart  and 
confer,  not  less  than  receive.  His  impulse,  as  a  sympathetic  one,  is 
unselfish,  generous,  noble.  When  the  child  exclaims  to  his  play- 
mate on  the  beauty  of  the  flower  which  they  see,  he  does  not  merely 
call  for  sympathy  in  the  delight  which  he  feels :  he  would,  by  his 
instinctive  expression  of  pleasure,  suggest  and  impart  that  delight 

Utterance,  under  the  benign  guardianship  of  Nature,  as  its  Author's 
interpreter,  is  thus,  essentially  and  substantially,  a  moral  process,  not 
less  than  a  merely  sympathetic  and  intellectual  one.  Nor,  in  educa- 
tion, should  it  ever  be  forgotten  that,  by  the  Creator's  ordination, 
every  utterance  of  a  feeling  or  an  emotion,  gives  it  additional  strength 
and  life ;  and  that,  obeying  the  divinely  instituted  law  of  speech  and 
communication,  we  are  aiding  in  the  process  of  building  up,  day  by 
day,  and  hour  by  hour,  the  fabric  of  human  character. 

Arbitrary  education,  however,  is,  in  no  feature  of  its  meddling 
mismanagement  more  conspicuous  than  in  the  restriction,  the  reserve, 
and  the  silence,  which  it  is  ever  so  prone  to  impose,  and  on  which  it 
is  so  apt  to  plume  itself,  with  reference  even  to  the  very  first  stages 
of  its  repellent  sway. 

The  five  years'  probationary  and  preparatory  silence  which  Pythag- 
oras is  said  to  have  exacted  of  his  disciples,  might  be  an  excellent 
discipline  for  mature  minds,  as  an  introduction  to  the  "  metaphysic 
bog  profound,"  into  which  he  meant  thereafter  to  plunge  them.  But 
one  of  the  first  and  most  urgent  wants  of  childhood  is  utterance. 
The  innocent  little  human  being  is  ever  thus  holding  out  his  petty 
link  in  the  golden  chain  which  binds  heart  to  heart,  mind  to  mind, 
and  man  to  God :  he  is  ever  ready  to  join  his  link  to  that  of  his 
neighbor.  But  the  mechanical  educationist,  with  his  "  look  at  your 
book,  and  not  at  me !"  frowns  the  infant  volunteer  back  to  his  seat. 
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to  his  indWidnality,  and  bis  isolation ;  and  the  chain  by  wbicb  the 
little  petitioner  for  sympathy  and  knowledge,  might  have  been  lifted 
with  the  conjoined  force  of  the  mental  world,  is  of  no  avail  to  him : 
his  link  of  connection  with  it  is  yet  detached.  His  turn  has  not  yet 
come,  in  the  great  game  of  opportunity ;  and  he  must  bide  his  time 
as  best  he  may. 

Appropriate  Training. — Under  the  unerring  and  genial  guidance 
of  the  mother,  the  child  is  not  perpetually  immured  within  doors,  or 
confined  to  one  spot,  or  fixed  in  one  posture :  he  is  allowed,  occasion- 
ally, at  least,  to  behold  the  outward  world,  to  range  the  fields,  to 
walk  on  the  road,  to  observe  the  objects  around  him,  to  feel  their  at- 
tractive force,  to  admire  their  beauty,  to  wonder  and  to  inquire  about 
what  is  new  to  him,  to  utter  his  exclamations  of  pleasure,  to  examine, 
and  to  name  whatever  strikes  his  attention.  He  thus  enjoys  his  own 
nature  in  the  free  exercise  of  his  faculties ;  he  is  consciously  progress^ 
ive  in  intelligence  and  in  speech,  as  in  feeling,  and,  so  iar,  is  effectually 
and  successfully  preparing  to  become,  in  due  season,  eloquently  ex- 
pressive. 

Dieadvantagee  of  City  Education, — The  worst,  perhaps,  of  all  the 
many  evils  attending  the  supposed  necessity  of  congregating  in  cities, 
and  adopting  artificial  modes  of  life,  is  one  but  little  thought  of. 
The  parent  who  relinquishes  his  rural  home  in  the  open  village  street 
or  in  the  field,  flatters  himself,  perhaps,  that  he  is  securing  better  edu- 
cational advantages  for  his  children,  when  he  takes  up  his  abode  in 
one  of  the  confined  dwellings  of  the  close-crowded  city.  He  may 
find,  by  the  exchange,  a  teacher  more  expert  in  turning  the  machin- 
ery of  instruction,  and  a  more  ample  supply  of  the  learning  to  be  had 
from  books.  But  the  nobler,  the  truly  liberal  part  of  his  childrens' 
education,  he  has  foregone  forever.  The  free  scope,  the  pure,  bracing 
air,  the  rich  variety  of  nature, — the  healthful  influence  of  these  on 
the  growing  frame  and  the  expanding  mind,  on  the  susceptible  heart, 
on  the  plastic  imagination,  on  the  whole  soul  and  character ;  these 
are  sacrificed,  and  with  them,  the  best  capabilities  of  culture. 

Educational  Benefits  of  Rural  Life, — In  no  respect  are  the  losses 
just  mentioned  greater  than  in  regard  to  the  part  of  education  which 
we  are  now  contemplating.  To  the  child  reared  in  the  freedom  and 
the  beauty  of  nature,  everything  around  him  becomes  a  language, 
expressing  the  happiness  which  he  unconsciously  enjoys.  His  vocab- 
ulary is  furnished  in  the  forms,  the  colors,  the  life,  the  sounds  and  mo- 
tion, amid  which  he  finds  himself.  The  half-conscious  awe  which  he 
feels,  under  the  deep  shade  and  the  sweeping  boughs  of  the  great 
elm,  through  which  he  looks  up,  with  a  pleasing  dread  and  wonder 
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to  the  over-arching  sky,  the  beautiful  wild-flower  which  waves  and 
noda  to  him  as  he  passes,  the  brook  which  runs  babbling  and  gar- 
gling through  the  meadow,  the  majesty  of  the  flowing  river,  ih^  roftr- 
ing  of  the  winter  wind  through  the  bare  trees,  the  whirling  of  the 
snow-flakes,  the  glittering  garment  of  the  ice^torm,  the  opening  of 
the  spring  buds,  the  fluttering  of  the  summer  leaves,  and  the  sailing 
of  the  falling  leaf  in  autumn,  the  enlivening  voices  of  the  domestic 
animals,  the  entrancing  music  of  the  birds; — these,  and  a  thousand 
other  unpaid  teachers,  have  all  been  training  him  in  a  language  true, 
copious,  perfect,  and  inspiring, — compared  to  which,  book-learning  is 
but  as  the  dry  husk  to  the  rich  nutritious  grain. 

Genial  Culture, — ^To  fiivor  and  cherish,  not  to  check,  utterance— 
to  elicit,  not  to  repress  expression, — ^to  multiply,  and  deepen,  and  ex- 
pand, and  fill,  not  to  dry  up,  the  sources  and  reservoirs  of  language ; — 
these  are  the  true  offices  of  education.  The  cultivation  of  the  young 
mind,  taking  a  suggestive  hint  from  the  cultivatioii  of  the  young  tree, 
should  allow  a  liberal  scope  of  nutrition,  of  growth  and  expansion, 
before  calling  in  the  aid  of  the  pruning  knife.  A  large  part  of  eazly 
education  should  consist  in  conversation,  in  which  ihe  pupil  should 
freely  partake,  as  the  natural  means  of  acquiring  aocuraqr  and  ex- 
pertness,  as  well  as  freedom,  in  expression.  The  tendency  to  write 
and  to  draw,  should  have  full  scope  and  ample  encouragement  Care 
should  be  taken  to  render  interesting  and  attractive  every  fona  of 
exercise  by  which  the  student  may  ultimately  attain  to  the  free,  for- 
cible, and  correct  expression  of  thought.  To  the  various  modes  of 
securing  such  fruits  of  culture,  in  detail,  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
advert  in  the  sequel. 

rV.    Result  of  the  Aotion  of  the  Expresstvb  Faculties: — 

Communication. 

The  Power  of  Communication, — In  the  previous  stages  of  our 
present  inquiries,  we  have  been  occupied  with  the  chtmfieation  of  the 
powers  of  expression,  their  tprings  of  action^  and  the  habitual  ten- 
dency and  direction  of  their  current,  under  the  guidance  of  unassisted 
nature  and  of  education.  The  next  step  in  the  progress  of  investiga- 
tion preliminary  and  introductory  to  the  actual  work  of  express  cul- 
ture, is  the  consideration  of  the  Results  at  which,  whether  by  the 
law  of  natural  development  or  that  of  educational  cultivation,  the 
human  being  arrives,  in  consequence  of  the  exerdse  of  his  powers  of 
expression. 

The  immediate  result  of  utterance  is  Communication, — ^the  impar- 
tation  and  interchange  of  sympathy  or  sentiment,  by  which  man  in- 
spires his  fellow  man  with  the  same  feeling,  affection,  emotion,  passion. 
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thought,  or  aeDtimenti  whioh  aotiuites  himself;  and  which,  as  the  cii^ 
de  of  kindred  minde  is  enlarged  by  the  aggregation  of  numbers,  ex- 
tends his  personal  mood  or  mental  condition  throughout  the  sphere 
of  the  community  of  which  he  is  a  member. 

InidUctwd  and  Moral  jSffecU  qf  Communication, — ^The  yiews, 
the  will,  and  the  power  of  an  individual,  acquire,  through  communi- 
cation, an  ascendency,  it  may  be,  over  a  nation,  or  even  over  the 
whole  civilized  race,  for  successive  ages ;  while,  on  the  other  band, 
the  intellectual  acquisitions,  the  moral  and  spiritual  attainments,  the 
aympathies  and  the  accumulated  resources  of  nations  and  of  ages, 
may  be  brought  to  the  aid  of  the  individual,  through  the  magic 
power  of  language. 

For  good  or  for  evil,  man's  power  of  communication  with  his  fel- 
lows, gives  to  the  aggregated  multitudes  of  a  whole  people,  or  even 
of  the  race,  the  unity  of  purpose,  the  siugleness  of  aim,  the  direct- 
ness, the  personal  eflSciency,  the  ease  and  the  certiunty  of  action  of  a 
single  agent ;  while  it  equally  arms  the  individual  with  the  intellect- 
ual, the  physical,  and  the  moral  force  of  millions.  The  sage,  the 
orator,  the  poet,  the  artist,  the  statesman,  the  warrior,  thus  become 
the  recognized  representaUves  of  a  people  or  of  mankind,  to  whom 
communities  and  nations  bow  in  submission  or  in  homage,  and  to 
whose  ascendant  genius  they  render  the  tribute  of  heart  and  hand, 
of  treasure,  or  of  life.  Thus,  too,  the  youth,  in  his  studious  endeav- 
on  to  advance  his  intellectual  and  moral  condition,  has  the  lud  arising 
from  the  experience,  the  counsels,  the  guidance,  and  the  sympathies 
of  the  intelligent  and  the  virtuous  of  every  age  and  nation  which 
possesses  an  accessible  record  of  its  progress ;  and  the  student  whose 
days  have  been  spent  in  strictest  seclusion  and  unremitting  investiga- 
tion, enjoys  the  assurance  that  the  fruits  of  his  solitary  research  and 
strenuous  application  shall  be  gathered  not  by  himself  alone,  but  by 
whatever  enlightened  and  sympathizing  minds,  throughout  the 
world,  and  in  all  subsequent  time,  shall  come  within  his  sphere  of 
communication  by  living  voice  or  written  word. 

Value  <f  Communvcadom. — Communication,  as  the  boon  of  lan- 
guage, is  not  to  be  measured  by  its  immediate  results  merely,  as  a 
telegraphic  convenience  for  the  impartation  of  feeling  or  the  convey- 
ance of  thought, — great  as  its  uses,  in  this  relation,  are  to  the  whole 
race.  Language  is  the  vehicle  of  all  knowledge.  Like  the  noble 
ship,  costly  and  valuable  in  itself,  but  yet  more  valuable  in  the  treas- 
ure with  which  it  is  fraught,  it  comes  laden  with  the  accumulations 
of  countless  minds  and  boundless  wealth.  To  measure  its  full  value, 
we  should  have  to  compute  the  number  and  the  worth  of  eveiy 
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aoqaisition  which  the  mind  has  garnered  up  in  the  records  of  ererj 
department  of  science  and  literature,  and  thus  rendered  capable  of 
conveyance  from  man  to  man,  and  from  generation  to  generation, 
throughout  the  world.  # 

V.     Educational  Processes  for  the  Cultivation  of  the  Ex- 
pressive Faculties. 

These  may  be  classed  under  the  following  heads :  The  Attentive 
Observation  and  the  Love  of  Nature ;  the  Study  and  the  Practice  of 
Art ;  the  Study  of  Language ;  the  Practice  of  Exercises  in  Oral  and 
Written  Expression. 

Omissions  and  Defects  in  Modes  of  Culture. — Language, 
— The  plan  of  education  generally  adopted  for  the  exercise  and  disd- 
pline  of  the  expressive  faculties,  indicates  little  philosophical  design, 
logical  consistency,  generous  spirit,  or  liberal  scope,  in  the  course 
which  it  prescribes.  It  is  founded  on  views  too  narrow  and  exclu- 
sive ;  and  its  execution  has  been  too  mechanical.  The  mdther's  and 
the  teacher's  eye  has  been  fastened  too  exclusively  on  the  facts  of 
language  alone,  as  so  many  detached  points  to  be  mastered  in  detail. 
Hence  the  injury  sometimes  done  to  the  organs  of  speech,  by  prema- 
ture attempts  to  conquer  some  of  the  difficulties  of  articulation,  in  the 
mother's  zeal  for  the  precocious  development  of  the  faculties  of  her 
child;  and  hence,  also,  the  mechanical  and  arbitrary  processes  of 
alphabetic  training,  in  its  customary  forms.  The  eager  desire  for  im- 
mediate definite  results,  has  caused  the  teacher,  too  generally,  to  over- 
look the  great  facts  that  language  is  but  one  of  the  forms  in  which 
the  expressive  faculties  are  exerted,  or  in  which  expressive  power  is 
to  be  developed,  and  that  the  successful  cultivation  of  language  is  in- 
separable from  due  exercise  in  all  the  kindred  forms  of  expression  to 
which  the  mind  naturally  tends. 

The  general  plan  of  education  is  limited  to  instruction  and  prac- 
tice in  the  oral  and  written  forms  of  language,  in  the  school  rou- 
tine of  reading  and  grammar^  and  what  is  termed  composition. 
The  forms  of  exercise  and  the  methods  of  training,  also,  in  these  de- 
partments of  education,  have  too  generally  been  literal  and  mechan- 
ical ;  and  the  poverty  and  imperfection  of  the  results  have  betrayed 
the  defects  of  the  plan  which  prescribed  them. 

Methods  too  exclusively  Passive  and  Receptive, — ^The  great  im- 
portance of  a  full  and  generous  development  of  the  whole  mental  con- 
stitution, as  indispensable  to  the  right  action  of  any  of  its  elements, 
having  been  overlooked  in  the  plan  of  education,  due  allowance  has 
too  seldom  been  made,  in  the  training  of  the  mind,  ibr  the  adequate 
exercise  and  discipline  of  the  active  nature  and  of  the  expressive 
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powen  of  the  human  being.  The  general  prescription  of  the  pro- 
oesBes  of  instruction,  has  evidently  been  directed  to  the  receptive  ac- 
tion of  the  underetanding  and  the  impleting  of  the  memory.  The 
mind  of  the  pupil  has  been  too  uniformly  kept  in  a  coroparativelj 
passive  condition.  He  has  not  been  permitted  and  invited  to  use  suf- 
ficiently even  those  materials  of  expression  which  he  has,  from  the 
earliest  steps  of  his  progress,  in  the  routine  of  education,  been  so 
laboriously  employed  in  accumulating.  Expression,  neglected  in 
early  training,  becomes  difficult  in  later  stages ;  and  conscious  failure 
incurred  in  attempting  it,  renders  it  distasteful.  Effort,  under  such 
circumstances,  is  reluctantly  made,  frequently  intermitted,  and  ere 
long  discontinued. 

NegUet  of  our  own  Language. — No  remark  is  more  common 
or  more  true,  than  that  even  our  highest  and  best  courses  of  cul- 
ture do  not  result  in  furnishing  accomplished  men,  as  regards  the 
actual  use,  in  speech  or  writing,  of  our  own  language.  Ample  time, 
comparatively,  is  usually  allowed  for  the  study  of  the  ancient  lan- 
guages, and  even  for  that  of  some  of  the  modern  ;  but  littie  is  ex- 
pressly assigned  for  the  thorough  acquisition  of  our  own,  which,  to 
ensure  to  the  student  a  perfect  command  of  it,  should  be  the  ground- 
work of  .daily  exercises,  thoughtfully  planned  and  carefully  executedi 
fix>m  the  first  steps  in  education  onward  to  the  last  day  of  professional 
preparation  for  the  business  of  life. 

Faults  of  Unconscious  Teaching, — Some  of  the  many  causes  of 
imperfect  teaching,  in  the  department  of  language,  may  be  found  in 
the  &ct,  that  the  true  nature  and  actual  character  of  early  training 
are  not  recognized  by  {hose  whose  office  it  is  to  superintend  the  first 
steps  of  childhood  in  the  path  of  development  The  mother  and  the 
primary  teacher  too  often  overlook  the  vast  influence  of  example^ 
which,  to  the  imitative  nature  of  childhood,  always  becomes  a  model. 
Hence  the  imperfect  articulation,  incorrect  pronunciation,  mechanical 
monotony,  and  lifeless  tone,  which  are  so  generally  prevalent  in 
school  reading.  These  faults  are,  too  often,  faithful  copies  of  the 
style  which  the  ear  of  the  young  learner  has  unconsciously  caught 
from  his  mother,  his  teacher,  or  his  class-mates,  and  which  habit 
rivets  on  his  voice,  for  life. 

Error  in  Alphabetic  Instruction, — ^The  mechanical  manner  in 
which  the  child^s  first  lessons  in  reading  are  sometimes  conducted, 
is  another  cause  of  failure,  in  the  department  of  instruction  to  which 
we  now  refer.  In  many  schools,  the  young  pupil  never  has  his  at- 
tention called,  definitely  or  consciously,  to  the  fact  that  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet  are  phonetic  characters,  the  whole  value  of  which  con- 
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Bists  in  the  sounds  which  they  represeDt:  in  many,  he  may  pass 
through  the  whole  course  of  instruction  without  being  once  called  to 
practice  the  constituent  elementary  sounds  of  his  own  language :  in 
very  many,  there  is  no  attempt  made  to  exercise  and  develop,  modify, 
or  cultivate,  in  any  form,  the  voice  itself.  Hence  the  prevalence  of 
the  errors  which  have  been  already  mentioned  as  fruits  of  uncon- 
scious imitation,  and  which  careful,  early  cultivation  can  alone  pre- 
vent. 

KegUct  of  the  Meaning  of  Words, — An  obvious  defect  in  preva- 
lent modes  of  education,  as  regards  adequate  preparation  for  the  free 
and  correct  use  of  our  native  language,  is  the  yet  too  common  neg- 
lect of  early  and  progressive  etymological  training  in  the  analysis  of 
words,  and  the  tracing  of  the  significant  value  of  their  component 
syllables,  so  as  to  ascertain  and  fix  in  the  mind  their  exact  meaning 
and  full  power,  and  to  follow  their  transitions  from  a  primary  to  a 
secondary  sense,  or  from  one  which  is  figurative  and  imaginative  to 
one  which  is  purely  intellectual  or  merely  practical.  It  is  such  inti- 
mate knowledge,  and  such  only, — the  fruit  of  daily  exercise  and  careful 
training, — ^that  can  give,  at  length,  to  the  mature  scholar,  or  the  pro- 
fessional speaker,  that  mastery  of  words,  which  now  so  often,  when 
almost  too  late,  he  feels  that  he  needs  for  the  full  and  perfect  express- 
ion of  his  thoughts. 

Defective  Forms  of  Reading  Eoaercises. — ^A  common  and  marked 
fiulure  of  education,  as  regards  the  course  of  instruction  in  reading, 
is  partly  attributable  to  the  cause  last  mentioned, — the  unintelligent 
enunciation  of  words, — ^but  largely,  also,  to  the  mechanical  perusal  and 
unmeaning  pronunciation  of  sentences,  as  merely  so  many  successions  of 
audible  sounds.  Such  exercises  deaden  rather  than  enliven  the  powers 
of  expression,  as  they  blunt  rather  than  sharpen  the  understanding,  for 
the  intelligent  conception  of  meaning.  Yet,  in  not  a  few  schools  is  it 
the  fact,  that  even  quite  young  pupils  are  never  asked,  in  performing  a 
reading  exercise,  to  point  out,  previous  to  the  pronouncing  of  a  sen- 
tence, those  words  in  it  which  are  most  significant  or  expressive,  and 
accordingly  require  that  special  force  or  turn  of  utterance,  which 
alone  can  render  them  emphatic,  so  as  to  convey  their  full  sense,  or 
bring  out  the  whole  sentiment  which  the  sentence  was  framed  to  ex- 
press. A  similar  neglect  is  too  prevalent  as  regards  the  effect  of 
proper  pauses  in  reading,  which  should  always  suggest  to  the  ear  an 
intelligent  analysis  of  a  sentence  into  its  constituent  portions  of  sense, 
not,  as  is  very  frequently  the  case,  a  mechanical  analysis,  servilely 
following  the  grammatical  punctuation  with  measured  uniformity  of 
utterance,  whatever  be  the  depth  of  thought,  or  the  force  of  feeling, 
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in  the  language  of  the  oompontion.  As  the  syntactical  pane- 
tnation,  although  it  may  often  coiocide  with  the  expressive  and  signifi- 
cant rhetorical  pausing,  does  not  necessarily  do  so,  but,  on  the  con- 
tiaiy,  is  sometimes  directly  at  Tariaooe  with  it,  the  eflPect  of  uniformly 
following  the  points,  must,  in  such  cases,  be  a  positive  hindrance  rath- 
er than  a  help  to  intelligible  or  appropriate  reading,  as  an  exercise 
of  vdce.  Hie  utterance  of  the  common  phrases,  ^  Yes,  sir,"  or  **  No, 
air,"  will  furnish  suflBdent  illustration  here.  The  comma  preceding 
the  word  ^'sir,"  is  due  to  the  eye,  on  the  score  of  syntax,  but  not  to 
the  ear  or  the  yoiee,  on  that  of  sense. 

It  is  in  the  audible  reading  of  poetry^  however,  that  the  defects  of 
current  education  are  most  strikingly  exhibited,  as  regards  the  disci- 
pline of  the  expressive  Acuities.  Poetry,  as  the  language  of  imag- 
ination and  feeling,  speaking  to  the  heart,  properly  requires  a  mode 
of  reading  obviously  quite  different  from  that  of  the  usual  (brms  of 
plain  didactic  prose,  addressed  to  the  understanding  merely.  The 
word-pictures  of  the  poet  paint  their  imagery  on  the  imagination ;  the 
intellect  interprets  their  forms ;  the  heart  beats  in  response  to  the 
graphic  delineation ;  and  the  voice  gives  expression  to  a  correspon- 
dent melody  of  tone,  while  it  utters  the  words  of  the  verse.  To  read 
poetry  aright,  therefore,  implies  the  poet*8  inspiration,  imparted  to 
the  soul  and  voice  of  the  reader, — an  exalted  state  of  imagination,  a 
Bj^pathetic  vividness  of  feeling,  unconscious  quickness  and  acuteness 
of  intellectual  conception,  a  plastic  voice  and  expressive  tone.  An 
appropriate  course  of  preparatory  discipline  of  feeling  and  imagina- 
tion, is  obviously,  then,  as  indispensable  to  poetic  utterance,  as  the 
right  underetanding  of  the  intellectual  sense  of  a  sentence,  is  to  the 
oidinary  reading  of  prose.  For  this  purpose,  every  grand  or  beauti- 
Ail  form  of  nature  or  of  expressive  art  to  which  he  can  resort,  with  a 
Yiew  to  give  susceptibility  to  feeling  and  imagination  or  pleasure  to 
taste,  now  becomes,  in  the  hands  of  the  intelligent  teacher,  an  instru- 
ment of  power,  to  aid  him  in  the  processes  of  culture.  Now  is  the 
time  when  he  feels  how  deeply  he  must  ever  be  indebted  to  the  vivi- 
fying influence  of  music,  painting,  and  sculpture,  and  every  chaste 
form  of  deo(mitive  art,  as  the  effdctive  means  of  opening  the  eye  of 
the  soul  to  the  vision  of  grandeur  or  of  beauty,  firing  the  heart  with 
the  ardor  of  inspiration,  touching  it  with  the  sense  of  tendernees 
and  love,  and  refining  the  taste  by  the  dispUy  of  true  elegance  and 


The  dry,  prosaic,  lifeless  style  in  which  poetry  is  too  generally  read 
in  our  schools,  is  more  injurious  than  beneficial,  not  merely  to  the  foe- 
more  immediately  concerned  in  the  conception  or  utterance  of 
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poetic  compoeitioD,  but  to  the  action  and  influence  of  all  those  pow- 
ers, mental  and  moral,  which  tend  to  elevate  and  refine  the  soul,  and 
mould  the  character  to  the  highest  forms  of  excellence.  There  is 
something  akin  to  the  barrenness  of  spirit  with  which  the  sceptic  pe- 
ruses a  page  of  sacred  scripture,  in  the  utterly  mechanical  manner  in 
which  the  well-drilled  pupil  in  mathematics  or  in  grammar,  is  some- 
times permitted  to  read  strains  of  the  purest  poetry,  embodying  the 
sublimest  sentiments,  and  calling  for  tones  of  the  deepest  and  most 
vivid  emotion,  or  even  of  the  most  exalted  passion. 

The  general  neglect  of  appropriate  means  for  cherishing  sensibility 
and  cultivating  t&ste,  in  the  relation  now  referred  to,  is  the  more  to 
be  regretted  that  it  prevails  most  in  that  form  of  education  and  in 
that  class  of  schools  in  which  it  tells  with  the  deepest  effect : — ^I  refer 
to  our  common  modes  of  mental  cultivation,  and  to  those  seminaries 
in  which  the  mass  of  our  people  are  trained.  The  recuperative  influ- 
ences of  classical  culture,  in  our  higher  literary  institutions,  does 
something  to  redeem,  in  this  respect,  the  omissions  and  the  defects  of 
earlier  training.  But  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that,  even  in  our  boast- 
ed New  England  education,  as  generally  conducted,  the  young  who 
are  to  receive  no  such  remedial  aid  for  disproportioned  and  defective 
cultivation,  close  their  school  course  without  the  benefit  of  a  single 
effort,  on  the  part  of  instructors,  to  render  their  pupils  capable  of  ap- 
preciating or  expressing  the  sentiments  embodied  in  the  best  passages 
of  our  own  literature  and  that  of  the  parent  land, — ^a  literature  which 
contains  confessedly  more  of  the  inspiring  elements  of  pure  morality 
and  noble  character,  as  well  as  genuine  beauty,  than  any  that  has  yet 
appeared  on  earth;  not  excepting  even  the  model  languages  of 
classic  antiquity. 

Jnstrucfion  in  Grammar, — ^It  is  but  of  late  that  those  who  pre- 
scribe the  forms  of  education  or  the  modes  of  instruction,  have  fur- 
nished the  working  teacher  with  the  means  of  rational  and  philosophic 
training  for  his  pupils,  in  another  department  of  culture  professedly 
occupied  with  the  discipline  of  the  expressive  faculties,  but,  in  past 
years,  so  formally  conducted,  for  the  most  part,  as  to  embarrass  and 
retard  rather  than  aid  the  progress  of  development.  A  great  change, 
unquestionably,  has  taken  place  in  the  character  of  text-books  on 
Grammar ;  and  in  this  branch  of  instruction  we  have  recently  been 
provided  with  valuable  facilities  for  improvement,  in  several  excellent 
treatises,  well  suited  to  the  true  uses  of  a  text-book, — not  a  synthetic 
synopsis  of  the  science  as  it  lies  in  the  mind  of  the  consummate  gram- 
marian, but  a  gradually  progressive  and  practical  presentation  of  the 
subject)  from  its  simplest  elements  upward,  in  a  course,  at  the  same 
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time,  80  strictly  logical,  that  every  step  leads,  by  a  law  of  thought,  to 
another,  and  so  thoroughly  practical,  that, — to  use  the  not  inapt 
ezpreasion  of  a  Oerman  instructor  visiting  one  of  our  American 
sohools, — the  pupil  is  made,  at  every  step,  to  ^  experience  grammar.*' 

Defective  Methods, — Still,  too  many  of  our  teachers  cling  to  the 
narrow  practice  of  following,  in  every  grammar  leeson,  the  order  of  a 
synthetic  text-book,  in  which  the  subject  is  admirably  arranged  for  a 
systematic  and  philosophic  review  of  the  science,  but  by  no  means 
for  the  successive  steps  of  progress  to  the  young  mind  commencing 
the  study  of  it.  The  method  of  such  text-books  is  precisely  that 
which  must  be  inuerted  in  all  true,  living,  oral  instruction,  or  in  any 
rational  attempt  to  introduce  a  learner  to  a  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
and  to  guide  him  in  his  first  endeavors  to  reduce  it  to  practice  in  illus- 
trative forms  of  exercise.  The  logic  of  instruction  requires  that  the 
whole  science  of  grammar  should  be  first  subjected  to  a  rigorous  on- 
eJytie  in  the  teacher^s  own  mind,  that  its  elements  may  be  exhibited 
individually  and  successively  to  that  of  the  pupil,  and  so  become  the 
groundwork  of  his  inductive  and  intelligent  progress  from  the  reoog- 
nition  of  &cts  to  that  of  principles  and  laws.  The  practical  part  of 
the  instructor's  business,  requires,  in  this,  as  in  all  other  branches,  a 
strict  compliance  with  the  rule  of  presenting  one  element  only  at  a 
time,  but  in  such  succession  as  to  develop  the  whole  subject  in  easy 
steps  of  connected  progress,— each  perfectly  understood  and  thor- 
oughly exemplified ;  nothing  assumed,  but  everything  proved ;  noth- 
ing merely  defined  without  being  reduced  to  practice. 

The  Practice  </  Composiiiom. — ^Till  very  recently,  in  comparison, 
no  branch  of  education  connected  so  immediately  with  the  disdpline 
of  the  expressive  equities,  has  been  more  faultily  conducted  than 
this.  Without  waiting  for  the  development  and  efficient  action  of 
the  reflective  fiu^ulties,  or  the  power  of  abstract  conception  and  gen- 
eral thought,  the  teacher,  when  he  has  conducted  his  pupils  through 
m  very  imperfect  course  of  grammar  and  mechanical  ^  parsing/*  and, 
perhaps,  a  little  technical  rhetoric,  proceeds  to  prescribe  a  task  in  com- 
position, on  some  general  theme  requiring  the  thoughts  of  a  mature 
and  capadous  mind,  besides  the  command  of  a  skillful  pen,  for  its 
proper  treatment 

Besulte  of  Defective  Methods  </  Teaching. — Called  thus,  without 
means,  to  perform  a  task  which  leads  him  entirely  away  from  the  re- 
gion in  which  his  mind  naturally  and  habitually  works,— the  concrete 
world  of  actual  observation  and  of  clear  conception  or  conscious  feel- 
ing,— the  pupil  finds  himself  unable  to  do  what  is  required  of  him  as 
a  personal  eflbrt    In  these  circumstances,  if  he  does  not  actually 
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shirk  the  task  imposed  on  him,  he  has  no  resort  but  to  repeat  the 
commonplace  thoughts  and  sayings  of  others,  in  which  he  feels  no 
interest,  and  which,  to  his  consciousness,  have  no  truth.  The  precious 
moments  of  youth  are  thus  worse  than  wasted ;  the  expressive  facul- 
ties are  withered  and  dried  up;  and  education,  thus  misdirected, 
destroys  the  powers  which  it  was  employed  to  cherish. 

Advantages  of  Seasonable  Training, — ^Teachers  who  take  the  pains 
to  observe  well,  know  that  there  is  a  stage  in  the  life  of  childhood, 
when  expression  is  a  spontaneous  tendency  and  a  delight, — when  to 
construct  a  sentence  on  his  slate,  or  pencil  a  little  note  on  paper,  is  to 
the  miniature  ^  ambitious  student,**  a  conscious  achievement  and  a 
triumph  of  power.  Then  is  the  happy  moment  for  beginning  the 
work  of  practice,  which,  if  neglected  at  that  stage,  will  never  be 
easily,  naturally,  or  effectively  done  afterward.  The  attempt  may  be 
made  at  a  later  period,  under  the  influence  of  a  sense  of  duty,  or  a 
ieeling  of  shame,  or  the  consciousness  of  compulnon.  But,  by  this  time, 
the  plastic  suppleness  and  pliancy  of  the  mind  is  gone;  and  the  whole 
endeavor  proves  an  afiair  of  difficulty  and  dislike.  The  teacher's  pol- 
icy is  never  to  let  the  moment  come  when  composition,  whether  in 
the  form  of  note  or  letter,  or  narrative,  or  description,  is  felt  to  be 
anything  else  than  a  pleasure  and  a  privilege.  The  expression  of  sen- 
timent, and  the  argument  for  an  opinion,  will  then,  become  as  easy, 
as  natural,  and  as  pleasurable  employment,  as  the  first  steps  of  con- 
scious progress,  in  the  penning  of  a  juvenile  note  or  letter. 

Rhetoric, — The  great  defect  in  conducting  this  branch  of  educa- 
tion,— a  defect  which  is  still  very  prevalent, — consists  in  the  fact  that 
the  study  of  it  is  so  much  a  matter  of  theoretic  speculation  on  prin- 
ciples of  taste,  or  is  limited  to  the  mere  committing  of  rules  to  mem- 
ory. Rhetoric,  to  become  a  useful  branch  of  modem  education, 
should  embrace  a  gradually  progressive  course  of  exercises,  embody- 
ing successively  the  facts  of  language,  in  the  use  of  words  and  the 
construction  of  sentences ;  it  should  include  the  practice  of  daily 
writing,  for  successive  years ;  frequent  exercises  in  the  logical  arrang- 
ing of  thought  for  the  purposes  of  expression,  and  the  adapting  of 
the  forms  and  character  of  expression  to  thought ;  and  it  should  be 
accompanied  by  the  close  study  and  critical  analysis  of  the  works  of 
distinguished  writers,  with  a  view  to  acquire  a  perfect  mastery  over 
every  form  of  style. 

Elocution :  Errors  in  Modes  of  Instruction, — Few  branches  of 
education  are  so  little  understood  or  rightly  practiced  as  this.  We 
have,  in  our  current  modes  of  instruction,  little  choice  between  the 
&ult8  of  style  arising  from  what  the  indolent  incline  to  term  *'a 
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generous  n«gleot|''  through  fear  of  '^  spoiling  ^  what  they  claim  as 
"natorey"  and  those  fiialts,  on  the  other  hand^  which  are  attributable 
to  literal  and  mechanical  modes  of  cultivation,  and  consist  in  the  ob- 
trusion of  arbitrary  details  and  artificial  forms.  Hence  the  results 
which  characterise  the  one,  in  the  gross  errors  of  slovenly  and  low 
habit,  coarse  and  disgusting  manner,  uncouth  effect,  bawling  vehe- 
mence, and  gesticulating  violence,  of  what  is  sometimes  dignified 
with  the  name  of  ^  popular  oratory  f  and  hence  the  opposite  traits  of 
finical  taste,  affected  elegance,  false  refinement,  and  studied  contri- 
vances of  effect,  which  belong  to  perverted  culture. 

Mrrors  in  Theory, — With  the  advocates  of  neglect,  the  true  teach- 
tf,  as  a  believer  in  the  value  of  cultivation,  can  have  little  sympathy, 
farther  than  in  the  condemnation  of  fiilse  and  artificial  manner.  Neg- 
lect of  culture,  he  knows  well,  produces,  in  r^[ard  to  all  expressive 
art,  the  same  obvious  faults  of  rawness  and  inappropriateness,  awk- 
wardness and  error.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  the 
language  of  some  eminent  writers,  in  their  anxiety  to  protest  against 
the  errors  of  mechanical  and  literal  training,  gives  countenance  to 
the  claims  of  ignorance  on  this  subject,  and  seems  to  sanction  the 
utter  neglect  of  cultivation.  Prominent  among  these  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  we  find  an  authority  otherwise  so  justly  eminent  as  Dr. 
Whately,  whose  own  brilliant  talents  and  ready  power  of  expression, 
while  they  tend  to  give  him  an  ascendency  over  the  minds  of  stu- 
dents and  teachers,  are  perhaps  the  very  circumstances  which  dis- 
qualify him  to  form  a  true  judgment  on  the  modes  of  cultivation 
best  adapted  to  the  great  majority  of  minds  which  fall  under  the  care 
of  the  teacher,  in  the  common  routine  of  education.  The  error, — if 
one  may  be  pardoned  the  term, — by  which  ingenious  minds  are,  on 
this  subject  sometimes  entirely  misled  by  superficial  observation  and 
hasty  conclusions,  is  that  of  overlooking  the  great  fact  that,  in  the 
cultivation  of  any  branch  of  expressive  art,  education  is  properly 
charged  with  a  double  duty, — that  of  aiding,  by  every  favoring  influ- 
ence, the  inward  power  of  conception,  and  that  of  watching  over  the 
outward  form  of  expression.  In  the  former  function,  education  is 
spiritual,  genial,  inspiring,  intellectual,  in  its  suggestions :  in  the  latter, 
its  office  is  formative  and  exterior ;  it  watches,  with  the  nicety  of  a 
musician's  ear  and  a  painter's  eye,  over  every  point  of  detail,  and  as- 
siduously trains  every  organ  of  the  pupil  to  exactness,  as  the  law  of 
truth,  extending  to  the  minutest  effect  of  vocal  utterance  and  visible 
action.  True  culture,  in  this  relation,  aims  at  a  perfect  result,  and 
descends,  therefor^  to  the  moulding  of  every  detail. 

The  neeeuary  Uman  of  Theory  amd  Praetiee  m  Teaching, — It  is 
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a  great  error  to  sappoee  that,  in  doing  its  practical  work,  educatioa 
must  do  it  in  a  narrow  and  servile  spirit,  or  in  a  merely  mechanical 
form.  Cbnuine  instmction,  in  its  minutest  direction,'  recognizes  and 
impresses  a  principle  which  prompts  the  preference  of  one  form  of 
expression  to  another ;  and  it  takes  care  to  deepen  the  impression  of 
the  principle  hj  means  of  the  associated  art  in  practice.  Faithful 
teaching  must  always  extend  to  details.  There  is  no  slighting  or 
slovening  in  its  work.  The  difference  hetween  true  and  false  instruc- 
tion, in  all  art,  is  simply  this :  the  former  in  prescribing  a  rule,  refers 
to  the  parent  principle  from  which  it  is  derived,  and  thus  makes 
instruction  logical ;  the  latter  lays  down  the  rule  as  a  detached  and 
arbitrary  fact  of  mere  inculcation,  and  thus  renders  instruction  em- 
pirical and  mechanical.  The  skillful  teacher  knows  how,  in  inculca- 
ting the  closest  application  to  detail,  to  keep  the  mind  intent  on  the 
principle  which  suggests  it  No  error  in  educational  training  can  be 
greater  than  that  of  shrinking  from  or  shunning  particulars,  under 
the  plea  of  generalizing.  In  all  matters  of  expressive  art,  principle 
must  be  developed  and  applied  in  practice. 

Necessity  of  Detail, — ^The  right  expression  of  a  sentiment  by 
voice  and  action,  like  every  other  external  act  of  mind  and  organ, 
has  necessarily  a  mode  and  a  form,  coextensive  with  the  words  in 
which  it  is  embodied ;  and  neither  teacher  nor  student  can  afford  to 
dispense  with  one  element  of  the  true  effect  The  attention,  there- 
fore, must  be  directed  to  the  study  and  observation,  ^  analytically,  of 
the  emphasis,  tones,  pauses,  <fec.,''  unless  we  are  willing  to  neglect  the 
proper  effect  of  these  on  speech.  If  we  can  not  communicate  senti- 
ment without  a  due  observance  of  these,  they  must  evidently  be 
studied,  more  or  less,  according  to  their  value  and  importance  ;  and 
the  very  office  of  instruction  is,  in  all  such  cases,  patiently  to  descend 
to  the  study  and  practice  of  detail. 

Yet  Dr.  Whately,  in  his  Elements  of  Rhetoric,  asserts  that  the  an- 
alytic study  of  detail,  in  such  matters,  ^  must  vitiate  every  system 
of  instruction  founded  upon  it"  For  this  conclusion,  fortunately, 
however,  he  gives  no  reason  but  what  is  contained  in  the  brief  phrase, 
**  according  to  my  views,"  and  adds,  further,  the  saving  clause,  "  if 
those  views  be  correct"  A  true  and  efficient  friend  of  education,  in 
other  respects,  thus  sides  with  the  opponents  of  culture,  by  speaking 
from  the  preferences  of  personal  taste  and  arbitrary  opinion,  instead 
of  the  laws  of  analogy  and  universal  truth. 

In  most  Anglo-Saxon  communities,  the  teacher  of  elocution  re- 
ceives his  pupils  encrusted, — one  might  say, — ^with/the  errors  of  neg- 
lected or  corrupted  habit,  unconsciously  contracted  from  the  current 
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Cuilts  of  bis  borne,  his  earlj  sohool,  the  street,  the  local  atjle  of  his 
Ticinity,  or  thai  of  some  popular  public  speaker.  The  eradication  of 
these  errors  is  obviously  the  first  duty  of  an  instructor.  Bat,  accor- 
ding to  the  views  of  Dr.  Wbatel j,  the  instructor  must  not  put  forth 
his  band  to  touch  such  fkviits ;  for  this  could  not  be  done  without 
incurring  the  evil  of  entering  into  **  analytic  details  of  emphasis,  tones, 
pauses,  Ac"  The  fiibric  of  education,  in  this  as  in  all  other  depart- 
ments, resembles  the  well  constructed  edifice,  liberally  and  scientific- 
ally planned,  symmetrically  proportioned,  and  thoroughly  finished  in 
detiul.  The  outside  observers  of  the  processes  of  instruction, — 
among  whom  Dr.  Whately,  for  the  time,  takes  his  position, — arer 
quite  willing  that  the  intellectual  structure  should  be  a  goodly  man- 
sion, on  the  whole,  but  insist  on  the  notion  tliat  it  shall  be  built 
without  any  detail  of  wood,  stone,  or  brick,  in  par^cular. 

**yatural  AdvantagtsJ^ — In  the  act  of  utterance,  the  glance  of  gen- 
ius may  suffice,  at  times,  for  the  intuiUve  recognition  of  a  principle ; 
and  the  empassioned  impulse  of  artistic  temperament,  may  prompt  to 
instantaneous  and  perfect  expression.  The  possessor  of  such  attri- 
butes may,  on  exciting  occasions,  dispense  with  reflective  thought  and 
studious  application  as  securities  for  success  in  utterance.  But  the 
majority  of  mankind,  whether  in  youth  or  maturity,  consciously  and 
habitually  need  all  the  aids  of  analysis  and  study,  and  are  successful 
in  proportion  to  the  closeness  of  their  application  and  the  thorough- 
ness of  their  practice.  The  aid,  in  such  circumstances,  to  be  render- 
ed by  the  intelligent  and  ^ithful  teacher,  is  precisely  that  work  of  de- 
tail to  which  Dr.  Whately  objects.  The  student,  through  inadverten- 
cy, overlooks,  for  example,  the  true  and  appropriate  manner  of  express- 
ion in  solemn  emotion ;  and,  in  the  utterance  of  a  passage  of  that 
character,  runs  on,  through  the  influence  of  neglected  habit,  in  a  higk, 
loud^  and  rapid  voice.  Here,  the  mechanical  teacher  will,  of  course, 
rectify  the  error,  for  the  moment,  by  merely  exemplifying  the  proper 
style,  and  making  the  pupil  repeat  in  imitation  of  the  model,  but 
with  no  explanation,  and  with  no  reference  of  any  point  to  a  fixed 
principle  which  might  be  a  guide  in  future  practice.  The  true  teacher, 
— who  never  can  rest  satisfied  with  anything  merely  mimetic  or  par- 
rot-like,— when  he  indicates  errors,  endeavors  to  correct  them  by  re- 
ferring his  pupil  to  the  principle  from  which  they  deviate.  He  inter- 
rojratos  him  in  this  case  as  to  the  true  and  natural  stvle  of  voice  in 
which  solemn  emotion  is  uttereii,  and  directs  his  attention  successively 
to  die  facts  that  it  is  characterized  by  tones  which  are  compara- 
tively /ow,  9ofi^  and  sloHfy — as  heard  in  the  natural  and  appropriate 
utterance  of  devotional  feeling.    Teacher  and  pupil  have  thus  a  defi- 
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nite  aim  and  an  intelligent  course  before  them  in  the  raterated  prac- 
tice which  may  be  required  for  the  correction  of  error,  and  a  guiding 
light  to  direct,  them  in  all  similar  diffioulties  which  may  occur  in  sub- 
sequent exercises.  In  this  department  of  education,  as  well  as  in 
others,  true  instruction  is  nothing  else  than  the  exposition  of  a  prinr 
cipU  along  with  an  analytical  application  of  it.  Yet  this  is  the  very 
mode  of  procedure  which  Dr.  Whately  condemns,  when  he  objects  so 
decidedly  to  that  method  of  elocutionary  training  which  calls  the 
attention  of  the  student  first  to  the  prominent  vocal  effects  of  an 
emotion,  and  then  descends  to  the  particulars  of  expression  in  ^  em- 
phasis, pauses,  6k^ 

The  errors  of  theory,  regarding  this  department  of  education,  have 
been  dwelt  on  longer  than  might  have  otherwise  been  necessary,  were 
it  not  for  the  proneness  of  those  who  superintend  and  control  the 
forms  of  instruction,  to  defer  to  the  authority  of  distinguished  names, 
and  to  discourage  the  well  directed  efforts  of  the  teacher.  The  mode 
in  which  reading  is  taught,  or  elocution  practiced,  in  the  successive 
stages  of  education,  has  a  greater  effect  on  mental  and  moral  devel- 
opment, than  any  other  branch  of  instruction :  it  affects  not  only  the 
intelligence,  but  the  taste,  the  habits,  and  the  whole  character  of  the 
mind.  To  the  young  teacher,  therefore^  it  is  exceedingly  impcnrtant 
that  his  views  on  the  subject  be  clear  and  correct. 

The  practice  of  Gesture. — ^The  visible  part  of  elocution, — express- 
ive action, — ^is  another  subject  on  which  the  errors  of  theory  and 
practice  are  numerous  and  great.  They  consist  chiefly,  however,  in 
intentional  or  unconscious  neglect,  on  the  one  hand,  and  mechanical 
cultivation,  on  the  other.  The  former  cause  of  faulty  habit  appears 
in  inexpressive,  unmeaning,  and  inappropriate  forms  of  bodily  action, 
in  insignificant  tricks  of  personal  habit,  or  in  excessive  and  violent 
gesticulation,  accompanied  by  awkward  and  uncouth  attitudes :  the 
latter  shows  itself  in  unnatural,  affected,  or  fantastic  gestures  and  posi- 
tions. The  expressive  actions  which  naturally  and  properly  belong 
to  public  address  on  subjects  which  call  forth  emotion,  .being  larger 
and  more  forcible  than  those  which  belong  to  the  habitual  style  of 
private  conversation,  it  is  of  great  service,  in  the  training  of  youth, 
that,  in  addition  to  all  the  healthful  aids  arising  from  manly  exercises 
and  enlivening  sports,  there  should  be  a  daily  course  of  training  on 
the  principal  forms  of  oratorical  action,  with  a  view  to  ensure  force, 
and  freedom,  and  propriety  of  manner,  as  regards  the  natural  lan- 
guage of  attitude  and  action*  This  language  has  its  principles  for 
the  guidance  of  the  teacher  and  the  student  as  well  as  the  artist 
The  attentive  investigation  of  these  principles  is  the  only  source  of 
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true  and  liberal  instruction  or  use(\il  study.  From  these  principles 
rules  for  application  necessarily  flow ;  and  it  depends  on  the  teacher 
and  the  student  whether  the  latter  shall  be  well  and  skillfully  trained, 
neglected,  or  superficially  taught. 

Artistic  Cultivation  of  Taste, — Provision  is  formally  made,  in 
many  seminaries,  for  a  more  liberal  allowance  of  cultivation  for  the 
expressive  faculties,  than  is  afforded  in  the  mere  learning  to  read,  in 
the  study  of  grammar  and  rhetoric,  or  in  the  practice  of  composition 
and  elocution.  The  demands  of  Taste  are  recognized  and  complied 
with,  so  £ur  as  regards  a  certain  measure  of  instruction  in  mufic  and 
drawing.  But,  in  very  many  seminaries,  the  little  arbitrary  and  im- 
perfect instruction  which  is  given  in  these  branches,  is  too  frequently 
much  worse  than  none ;  unless  we  are  willing  to  recognize  the  form- 
ing of  bad  taste  in  either  art  as  an  admissible  service  of  education. 

Lessons  in  Drawing :  Common  Mistake, — ^Many  parents  and  teach- 
ers never  bestow  a  thought  on  the  true  character  or  proper  uses  of 
art,  as  a  means  of  mental  culture,  or  as  a  practical  accomplishment, 
but  labor  under  the  false  notion  that  a  litUe  dabbling  in  it,  under  a 
very  ordinary  instructor,  is  at  least  something  gained  toward  refine- 
ment of  taste  and  graceful  habit  There  can  not  be  a  greater  error 
committed  in  education  than  this.  Every  attempt  to  copy  an  imper- 
fect model,  brings  down  the  tone  of  taste,  and  does  something  to  hin- 
der the  attainment  of  excellence.  Neglect  is  wholesome,  when  com- 
pared with  perversion  or  with  false  instruction. 

''My  daughter,^'  says  an  affectionate  mother,  ^  ¥a8hes  to  learn  draw- 
ing ;  and  Mr.  Blank  is  getting  up  a  class ;  and  I  think  I  shall  let  her  join. 
Mr.  Blank^s  drawing  is  no  great  things,  to  be  sure.  But  a  litUe  no* 
tion  of  drawing  can  do  my  daughter  no  harm,  at  least ;  and,  per- 
haps, she  may  take  a  liking  for  it ;  and  then  she  can  find  a  better 
teacher,  when  it  will  be  worth  while  to  have  one.*'  Here  are  the  com- 
mon errors, — that  there  is  any  benefit  in  a  litUe  jpoor  or  bad  art,  or  that 
any  speck  of  it  is  not  a  positive  blemish  ;  that  the  elements  of  art 
can  be  taught  by  an  incompetent  teacher;  and  that,  after  having 
taste  thus  perverted,  the  pupil  can  rally,  acquire  new  principles,  and 
form  new  habits.  The  actual  experience  of  most  pupils  thus  misdi- 
rected, is  the  painful  conviction  that,  without  a  perfect  command  of 
elements,  nothing  whatever  can  be  done  in  art,  and  that  every  neg- 
lected false  line  or  touch,  in  rudimental  lessons,  is  sure  to  injure  the 
habits  of  eye  and  hand,  in  all  subsequent  execution,  besides  lowering 
the  standard  of  excellence,  and  degrading  the  taste  of  the  student. 

Music :  Singing. — ^An  error  similar  to  that  just  mentioned,  pre- 
vails with  regard  to  instruction  and  practice  in  mtmc, — ^more  partic- 
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iJarlj,  in  instrumental  mnsic.  The  Yocal  department,  however,  » 
not  without  its  many  evils  of  erroneous  conception  and  faulty  instruc- 
tion. Singing,  by  the  formal  manner  in  which  it  is  sometimes  taught, 
becomes  one  of  the  listless  tasks  which  the  juvenile  pupil  is  com- 
pelled to  perform  in  the  routine  of  school  duty,  instead  of  being  one 
of  the  natural  enjoyments  and  welcome  recreations  of  daily  life,  in 
which  intellectual  activity  is  accompanied  by  pleasing  emotion  and 
free  expression.  The  young  learner,  who  should  be  permitted  to 
enter  at  once  on  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  pure  and  perfect  strains 
of  actual  music,  and  then  to  join  in  the  attempt  to  execute  them,  in 
the  natural  training  of  ear  and  voice,  b  commonly  detained  for  a  long 
ooune  of  drilling  on  technical  terms  and  arbitrary  rules.  Mnsic  is 
thus  rendered  a  tasteless,  irksome,  artificial  exercise  to  the  pupil,  and 
fails  of  accomplishing  its  main  objects  of  quickening  the  ear,  enlivening 
the  feelings,  moulding  the  voice,  and  cultivating  the  taste,  by  the  in- 
fluence of  pure  and  beautiful  examples  of  vocal  sound,  in  the  express- 
ion of  feeling  and  sentiment 

Demoralizing  Influence  of  Low  Taste, — ^The  result  is  still  more 
injurious  when  low  taste  is  permitted  to  obtrude  its  degrading  influ- 
ences on  the  sacred  sphere  of  music ;  when  song  is  treated  as  merely 
a  form  of  amusement  or  of  sport,  and  when  the  corrupting  effects  of 
gpross  humor  and  ridiculous  caricature,  are  intentionally  introduced  in 
the  lessons  of  an  art  designed  to  purify  and  elevate  the  soul.  When 
to  such  influences  there  is  added  the  express  utterance  of  degrading 
and  demoralizing  sentiment,  in  the  words  of  a  piece  of  music  selected 
for  a  scliool  exercise,  the  work  of  the  enemy  who  sows  tares  in  the 
field,  is  fully  accomplished ;  and  education  lends  its  hand  to  the  act 
of  helping  the  young  mind  not  upward  but  positively  downward. 

Deficient  and  Faulty  Instruction, — When  the  grosser  evils  which 
have  been  mentioned,  are  avoided,  there  are  not  unfrequently  others, 
quite  serious  in  eflect,  arising  from  the  influence  of  imperfect  cultiva- 
tion and  false  taste  in  the  teacher,  or  in  the  community  of  which  the 
pupil  is  a  member.  Inaccurate,  slovenly,  and  heedless  execution  de- 
feats all  the  purposes  of  musical  cultivation,  and  renders  the  absence 
of  culture  preferable  to  the  possession  of  it.  Every  repetition  of  a 
fault  confirms  an  error  of  perception,  a  perversion  of  feeling,  or  a  cor- 
ruption of  taste,  and  deepens  it  into  a  vice  of  habit  and  a  defect  in 
mental  character. 

Instrumental  Music, — ^The  more  laborious  forms  of  culture  which 
are  indispensable  to  success  in  the  performance  of  instrumental  mu- 
sic, strike  yet  deeper  into  the  taste  and  tendencies  of  the  mind,  as 
regards  the  character  and  effects  of  expression.     Faults  in  this 
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department  of  musical  instruction,  are,  it  is  true,  not  so  widely  diffused 
as  those  wliich  are  so  often  displayed  in  the  teaching  of  vocal  music 
But  they  are  not  less  prejudicial  to  the  pupil  individually.  The  in- 
cessant and  arduous  application  which  is  required  of  all  who  wish  to 
perform  successfully  on  any  instrument,  exhausts  and  discourages 
pupils  who  have  not  a  true  and  deep  love  of  music,  together  with  the 
enduring  physical  vigor  and  muscular  power  which  consummate  exe- 
cution demands.  The  attempt  to  continue  practice,  under  such  dis- 
advantages, is  more  injurious  than  beneficial ;  and  when  the  pupil  is 
dragged  through  the  daily  infliction,  the  whole  course  ends  in  that 
miserable  fiulure  over  whose  multitude  of  sins  the  false  charity  of 
society  is  so  often  called  to  throw  its  mantle.  In  music,  as  in  every 
other  form  of  expressive  art,  no  culture  is  greatly  to  be  preferred  to 
that  which  entails  error  and  imperfection. 

IhUe  Models, — ^The  evils  of  defective  cultivation  are  not  less  con- 
spicuous when  the  pupil  possesses  both  taste  and  diligence  and  good 
ability,  but  is  misled  in  style,  by  the  influence  of  a  false  model  in 
instruction.  Of  late  years,  the  facility  of  obtaining  instruction  of  the 
best  order,  is  greatly  increased.  But  a  fatal  error  is  still  quite  cur- 
rent among  parents,  that  elementary  lessons  do  not  require  a  high 
standard  of  perfection  in  the  teacher,  and  that  therefore  th%  rudiments 
of  music  may  be  acquired  under  any  supervision.  In  this  way,  vast 
numbers  of  pupils  are  rendered  imperfect  performers,  for  life,  by 
wrong  habits  acquired  in  the  earliest  stages  of  instruction  and  prac 
tice, — ^habits  which  no  subsequent  reformatory  training  is  capable  ot 
correcting. 

MSJLNS   OF   OORRBCnNO   PREVALSNT   ErRORS  IN  TnC  CULTIVATION 

OF   THE    ExFRBSSrVB   FACULTIES. 

Remedial  EffecU  of  Chod  Instruction, — The  remedy  for  existing 
evils  in  this  as  in  other  departments  of  education,  lies  partly,  it  must 
be  acknowledged,  with  parents  and  the  official  guardians  of  public 
instmction ;  and  some  of  the  evils  adverted  to  are  confessedly  beyond 
the  sphere  of  the  teacher's  action.  Still,  in  the  actual  business  of 
teaching,  even  under  all  the  impediments  arising  from  fidse  views  of 
education  and  fiilse  plans  of  established  procedure  in  instruction, 
much  may  be  efifected  in  the  way  of  beneficial  reformation,  by  intel- 
ligent and  judicious  measures  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  in  his  mode 
of  conducting  the  daily  lessons  and  exercises  in  those  branches  of 
BUtnietkm  which  are  recognixed  and  demanded  by^neral  opinion 
or  by  legisfartive  enactment 

JSxampUs. — ^Referring  to  the  utterly  deficient  provision  which  the 
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general  plan  of  current  education  makes  for  the  cnltivation  and  dev^- 
opment  of  the  perceptive  facalties,  an  enterprising  and  vigilant  teacher 
will  find  no  diflScultj  in  indudng  his  pupils  to  take  a  short  walk  with 
him,  for  a  few  minutes  daily,  at  a  suitable  season  of  the  year,  with  a 
view  to  a  little  familiar  conversation  with  them  about  the  form  and 
character  of  a  plant, — even  though  but  a  weed  on  the  road-side. 
The  conversation  can  be  easily  so  managed  as  to  lead  to  the  attentive 
observation  and  close  examination  of  every  part  of  the  plant,  as  des- 
ignated, first,  by  the  name  in  ordinary  use,  and,  afterward,  if  conven- 
ient, by  the  more  exact  term  of  scientific  nomenclature.  A  micro- 
scope, such  as  may  be  easily  obtained  for  a  few  dollars,  w^  be  an 
infallible  attraction  to  observation  and  inspection,  in  such  excursions, 
and  will  prove  a  most  eflBcient  assistant  teacher.  Curiosity,  and  won- 
der, and  inquiry,  once  excited  in  this  way,  will  cause  the  young  mind 
to  drink  in,  with  delight,  every  item  of  information  which  fidls  from 
the  lips  of  the  teacber.  Actual  knowledge  will  thus  be  obtained,  and 
its  pleasure  consciously  felt  Feeling  and  emotion,  the  main  springs 
of  expression,  are  now  brought  into  play ;  imagination  is  awakened, 
and,  under  the  guidance  of  intelligence,  will  recognize  the  traces  of 
beauty  and  skill  in  the  handiwork  of  Nature.  To  record,  in  writing, 
what  the  eye  has  seen,  and  the  ear  heard,  and  the  mind  conceived, 
during  Buen  a  lesson,  will  be  no  hardship  of  Egyptian  task-work,  but 
a  pleasure  imd  a  privilege.  Many  a  faithful  teacher  in  our  New 
England  States,  has,  in  this  way, — without  waiting  for  an  educational 
millennium,  in  which  botany,  composition,  and  natural  theology  shall 
all  be  introduced  into  our  common  schools,  by  legislative  authority, — 
'^  taken  the  responsibility,''  personally,  and  given  an  excellent  element- 
ary lesson  in  all  three. 

First  Lessons  in  Spelling  and  Reading, -^-Hh^  unphilosophical  and 
arbitrary  manner  in  which  many  branches  of  education  are  actually 
taught,  admits  obviously  of  a  remedy  at  the  teacher's  will.  There  is 
no  necessity  of  blindly  following  the  practice  of  making  the  child 
commit  to  memory  the  names  of  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  before 
he  is  asked  to  join  the  sounds  of  two,  so  as  to  read  the  words  he  or 
me.  There  is  abundance  of  rhyme,  but  very  little  reason,  in  making 
the  child  read  a  whole  column  of  rarely  occurring  and  even  of  unin* 
telligible  words,  because  they  all  happen  to  have  the  same  or  similar 
combination  of  letters ;  while  his  bright  eyes  would  sparkle  with  in- 
telligence and  delight,  to  see,  in  the  column,  a  single  word  whose 
familiar  sound  would  soon  render  its  face  as  familiar.  To  the  young 
learner  in  the  primer,  the  spelling-book,  or  the  school  dictionary,  the 
whole  volume  arranges  itself  in  three  classes  of  words:  (1,)  those 
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which  children  of  his  age  understand  and  use ;  (2,)  those  which  they 
understand,  when  they  hear  them  from  the  lips  of  older  children  or 
of  adults,  but  which  they  do  not  use  themselves ;  (3,)  those  which 
they  neither  use  nor  understand,  but  which  with  the  lud  of  teacher 
and  book,  they  are,  in  due  season,  to  learn  to  understand  and  use 
aright    To  follow  the  true  order  of  teaching,  in  such  circumstances, 
will  cost  the  teacher  no  more  trouble  than  the  simple  act  of  dotting 
with  the  pencil  point,  on  the  column  of  the  given  page  of  the  pupiFs 
book,  those  words  which  he  finds  adapted  to  the  class-lesson  of  the 
hour,  according  to  the  intelligence  and  advancement  of  his  scholars. 
Phonetic  and  Empirical  Methods, — Another  expedient  for  the  re- 
moval of  impediments  to  successful  elementary  instruction,  and  one 
which  the  teacher  can  easily  adopt,  after  having  made  the  selection 
of  words,  as  suggested  above,  would  consist  in  the  subdivision  of 
each  of  the  classes  mentioned  into  analogous  and  anomalous  sub- 
classes.    All  the  words  of  the  first  class,  for  example, — ^those  which 
are  fiuniliar  to  the  child^s  ear  and  mind,  by  daily  personal  use, — are 
either  regular  or  irregular,  as  to  the  combination  of  their  letters  in 
name  and  sound.    The  former  of  these  sub-classes  may  be  easily 
learned  by  the  process  of  spelling  them  by  the  sounds  of  the  letters 
which  compose  the  words.    Thus,  in  the  word  **  page,^*  the  names  of 
the  first  three  letters  very  readily  suggest  their  sounds,  the  combina- 
tion of  which  constitutes  the  reading  of  the  word.    But  not  so  with 
the  word  ^'gag,^'  in  which  not  one  of  all  the  letters  suggests  its  own 
sound  by  the  name  given  to  it    By  the  principle  of  analogy,  there- 
fore, all  words  in  which  the  name  of  the  letter  prompts  the  sound  to 
the  ear,  may  be  advantageously  (aught  by  the  phonetic  method  of 
merely  articulating  the  sounds  of  the  letters  successively.    The  sim- 
plicity of  this  method  enables  children  to  make  rapid  progress  in  syl- 
labicaUon  and  in  reading ;  and  on  the  principle  of  allowing  children 
the  pleasure  of  helping  themselves  forward  in  an  intelligent,  conscious 
progress,  this  part  of  early  training  should  never  be  neglected.    But, 
even  in  those  words  which  are  familiar,  in  sense  and  in  use,  to  the 
ears  and  minds  of  young  children,  there  are  very  many  in  which 
there  is  little  or  no  analogy  between  the  names  of  the  lettefs  and  the 
sounds  which  they  receive  in  the  pronunciation  of  a  word  or  the 
enunciation  of  a  syllable.    The  orthography  of  such  words  is  no  relia- 
ble guide  to  their  orthoepy.    To  name  their  component  letters,  there- 
fore, can  efiect  nothing  further  than  to  satisfy  the  teacher  that  the 
eye  of  the  child  has  taken  in  every  letter  of  the  word  before  him. 
So  &r  well.    But,  alter  all,  the  child's  eye  actually  learns  to  take  in 
lach  words  by  the  letters  in  mas8|  and  depends  on  an  arbitrary  effort 
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of  memorj,  in  proDouncing  them.  The  Booner,  therefore,  that  the 
little  learner  acquires  the  habit  of  reading  such  words  at  sight,  with- 
out puzzling  himself  with  the  confusion  arising  frnn  the  diserepancj 
between  the  names  and  the  sounds  of  their  component  letters,  the 
more  easy  and  the  more  sure  will  be  his  progress. 

Each  of  these  methods  of  teaching,  in  the  elementary  processes  of 
spelling  and  reading,  is  good  for  its  own  purpose ; — the  phonetic  for 
the  analogies  of  orthoepy,  and  the  empirical,  as  it  may  be  called,  for 
its  anomalies.  But  the  error  in  teaching  has  been  the  indiscriminate 
\J  and  exclusive  use  of  the  one  or  the  other ;  in  consequence  of  which, 
the  learner's  progress  has  been  rendered  unnecessarily  difficult  and 
tedious.  The  inherent  difficulties  of  a  language  so  irregular  as  the 
English,  render  the  closest  attention,  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  to 
every  means  of  overcoming  them,  doubly  important  in  early  training. 

Orthoepy. — ^In  this  branch  of  instruction  everything  depends  on 
the  living  teacher, — on  the  correctness  of  his  own  exemplifications 
and  the  diligence  of  his  endeavors.  Indeed,  there  is,  commonly,  no 
reason,  but  n^lect  on  the  part  of  the  instructor,  why  every  child  at 
school  is  not  daily  and  thoroughly  trained  in  the  exact  articulation  of 
all  the  elementary  sounds  of  the  English  language,  and  in  the  dis- 
tinct enunciation  of  their  principal  radical  combinations ;  nor  any 
other  reason  why  an  obsolete,  awkward,  or  inappropriate  manner  of 
pronouncing  common  words  should  be  tolerated  in  any  stage  of 
education. 

""  School  Beading.^ — A  similar  remark  may  be  made,  as  regards 
the  unmeaning  and  inexpressive  style  of  reading,  which  is  so  current, 
not  only  in  schools,  but  in  higher  seminaries  and  professional  exer- 
cises. This  fault,  so  commonly  remarked,  would  not  exist  at  any 
stage  of  education,  or  in  any  form  of  life,  private  or  public,  if  our 
.  primary  teachers  were  only  attentive  to  accustom  their  pupils,  in  their 
very  first  exercises  in  the  reading  of  sentences,  to  repeat  them  care- 
fully, with  a  view  to  the  expremcn  of  sense  and  not  the  mere  pronoun- 
cing of  words. 

Academic  Elocution, — ^This  department  of  instruction  is  another 
in  which  the  appropriate  cultivation  of  the  expressive  fiicuhies  is  not 
dependent  on  any  change  in  the  prescribed  forms  of  education,  so 
much  as  on  the  personal  endeavors  of  the  teacher.  Our  public  speak- 
ers would  not  so  generally  utter  their  words  in  the  formal  tones  of 
arbitrary  pulpit  style,  were  teachers  duly  attentive  to  point  out  to 
young  academic  deelaimers  the  natural  and  appropriate  vocal  express* 
ion  of  feeling  and  sentiment ;  nor  should  we  ever  see  those  frenzied 
extravagances  of  passion  and  grotesque  gesticulation,  which  so  fre- 
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qiiemUy  d^prade  the  style  of  popular  oratory,  were  teachers  carefal  to 
enltifaie,  in  aoademio  dedamatioo,  purity  of  taste,  and  true  force  of 
efl^ot,  in  the  utterance  of  emotion. 

Gratnmatkal  Jmstmetum. — E^en  in  the  teaching  of  grammar^ 
where  lees  scope,  perhaps,  is  given  to  the  discretion  of  the  teacher,  it 
still  depends  on  himself  whether  he  shall  follow  the  precise  order 
of  topics  in  an  ill-arranged  text-book,  or  use  his  own  judgment,  and 
present  the  subject  to  the  minds  of  his  pupils  in  the  order  which  he 
feels  that  an  intelligent  and  practical  study  of  the  subject,  and  a  ra- 
tional progress  in  its  application,  demand.  Nothing  lies  more  prop- 
eriy  within  the  province  of  the  teacher,  than  the  duty  of  seeing  to  it 
that  his  pupils  thoroughly  understand  every  word  of  their  various 
lessons,  and  thus  reap  the  benefit  of  grammar,  in  the  perfect  inter- 
pretation and  right  use  of  the  current  words  of  their  own  communi- 
cations by  speech  and  writing,  and  in  the  perusal  of  the  useful  pro- 
ductions of  the  press.  The  faithful  use  of  an  etymological  spelling- 
book,  and  of  the  dictionary,  is  all  the  cost  of  an  aid  so  valuable  to 
the  teacher,  and  of  an  attainment  so  valimble  to  the  pupil. 

Practical  Bhetoric:  School  Exercises, — ^Training  in  the  appropriate 
use  of  the  English  language,  ought  not  to  be  limited  to  the  mere 
grammatical  exercise  of  composing  sentences.  Even  in  our  common 
schools,  it  should  extend  to  that  cultivation  of  taste  by  which  neat  as 
well  as  correct  expression  is  acquired  as  a  habit  To  cultivate,  in  his 
pupils,  the  power  of  appreciating  excellence  in  language,  it  is  not 
necessary  that  the  teacher  should  refer  them  to  a  systematic  treatise 
on  rhetoric  The  school  reading  book  usually  furnishes  abundance 
of  the  best  materials  for  culture,  in  the  presentation  of  the  best  modes 
of  composition,  as  exemplified  in  the  language  of  the  pieces  pre- 
scribed as  reading  lessons.  The  very  best  training  for  the  acquisition 
of  sound  judgment  and  good  taste  in  expression,  may  easily  be  had, 
if  the  teacher  will  but  secure  the  intelligent  and  voluntary  action  of 
his  pupils,  in  frequently  analysing  portions  of  some  of  the  best  of 
such  passages,  in  occasionally  transcribing  them,  and  even  committing 
them  to  memory.  The  exercise  of  careful  transcription,  is,  perhaps, 
the  best  practical  expedient  that  can  be  found  for  securing  that  literal 
and  mechanical  correctness  in  the  details  of  the  written  forms  of  lan- 
guage, as  to  orthography  and  punctuation,  which  though,  indeed,  but 
minor  matters,  are  yet  so  important,  as  indispensable  to  the  decencies 
and  proprieties  of  style.  How  inefiectual,  for  such  purposes,  the 
coounon  routine  of  education  proves,  none  can  know  but  persons 
whose  business  brings  them  into  extensive  observation  of  such  par- 
ticulars. 
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JRheiorical  JSxercUes  in  higher  Seminaries, — ^To  remedy  the  evils 
arising  from  the  narrow  and  artificial  character  of  our  higher  forms 
of  rhetorical  culture,  we  need  a  wider  scope  <3i  discipline  not  only  in 
rhetoric  itself  but  in  logic,  and  in  the  principles  of  taste  as  embodied 
in  the  aBsthetics  of  every  form  of  expressive  art  We  need,  yet  more, 
however,  a  special  course  of  practical  training,  for  which  the  rhetori- 
cal teacher  ought  justly  to  be  held  responsible, — a  course  which 
should  consist  in  the  careful  and  close  analysis  of  distinguished  mod- 
els of  successful  composition,  so  as  to  trace  their  order  and  method  in 
the  arrangement  of  thought,  the  artistic  character  of  their  aesthetic 
light  and  shade  and  coloring,  the  mechanism  of  their  sentential  struc- 
ture, and  the  aptness  of  their  verbal  expression  in  detail.  A  long 
and  rigorous  course  of  disciplinary  exercise  in  such  forms,  would  not 
only  furnish  the  pen  of  the  ready  writer  for  the  varied  demands  of 
actual  life,  but  the  requisite  preparatory  training  for  the  office  of  pub- 
lic speaking,  in  which  a  ready  command  of  well  digested  thought 
and  fit  expression  is  so  important  to  successful  efibrt.  The  student 
would,  by  such  training,  effectually  learn  the  value  of  clear  consecu- 
tive thinking,  of  genuine  taste,  of  manly  plainness  of  diction  and 
simplicity  of  expression  :  he  would  be  tboroughly  secured  from  foil- 
ing into  the  ^^  bald,  disjointed  chat,'^  the  pompous  harangue,  the  insane 
extravagance  of  emotion,  and  the  fantastic  verbiage,  which  are  so 
often  palmed  on  our  popular  assemblies,  and  lauded  in  our  transient 
vehicles  of  criticism,  as  wonderful  displays  of  original  genius  or  orator- 
ical power. 

The  Study  of  Language, — One  very  important  aid  to  the  gene- 
rous culture  and  full  development  of  the  expressive  Acuities,  is,  as  yet, 
very  imperfectly  furnished  by  our  higher  forms  of  liberal  education. 
While  the  study  of  the  ancient  languages  is  formally  acknowledged 
as  one  of  the  most  efficacious  methods  of  training  the  mind  to  a  dis- 
tinct perception  of  whatever  constitutes  power  or  perfection  of  ex- 
pression ;  and  while  liberal  provision  of  time  and  means  is  carefully 
made,  with  a  view  to  secure  the  full  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the 
contemplation  and  analytical  examination  of  these  faultless  models ; 
too  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  invaluable  advantages  which  might 
be  gained  from  a  corresponding  rigor  of  study  and  analysis,  directed 
to  the  great  authors  who  constitute  the  classics  of  modern  literature, 
in  foreign  languages,  and  in  our  own. 

The  perfunctory  perusal  and  verbal  recitation  of  a  few  passages 
from  such  authors,  which  usually  form  a  part  of  academic  exercises, 
in  this  department  of  education,  can  never  be  seriously  proposed  as 
effecting  the  purposes  of  critical  appreciation  and  thorough  discipline. 
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Id  oar  highest  seminaries,  little  is  attempted  beyond  the  processes  of 
grammatical  analysis  and  interpretation,  in  a  course  of  literal  and 
mechanical  routine,  even  with  regard  to  the  ancient  classics ;  a  mere 
modicum  of  the  same  species  of  attention  is  usually  given  to  the 
very  noblest  writers  of  Grermany,  France  or  Italy.  The  Spanish  and 
the  Portuguese  languages  are  given  up,  for  the  most  part,  to  those  per- 
sons who  happen  to  have  occasion  for  the  use  of  them,  as  a  conven- 
ience in  mercantile  operations.  The  languages  of  the  North  of  Europe, 
whose  ancestral  affinities  with  the  English  render  them  so  richly 
instructive,  as  regards  the  full  and  true  understanding  and  expert  use 
of  the  most  significant  and  expressive  part  of  our  own  native  lan- 
guage ; — these,  as  yet,  are  left  to  an  adventurous  few,  comparatively, 
— the  solitary  explorers  and  pioneers  in  the  study  of  modem  literature. 
America,  in  its  peculiar  national  position,  which  brings  to  its 
open  homes  men  of  all  countries  and  of  every  tongue,  possesses  un- 
equaled  facilities  for  the  extensive  acquisition  of  all  the  benefits 
resulting  from  the  study  of  language  in  its  various  forms ;  and  a  wide 
range  of  advantages,  in  this  relation  of  culture,  should  be  justly  held 
as  the  birthright  of  our  children,  and  as  the  characteristic  distinction 
of  our  educated  youth  and  mature  scholars.  Not  that  we  would 
have  American  teachers  pursue  the  course,  which  is  unfortunately  yet 
too  common,  of  giving  a  superficial  attention,  for  a  few  months,  or  a 
few  weeks,  perhaps,  to  one  or  more  of  the  languages  of  modem 
Europe,  and  then  attempting  the  task  of  teaching  them.  But,  gen- 
erally speaking,  American  teachers  who  wish  to  enjoy  the  advan- 
tage of  teaching  more  intelligently  and  effectually  their  native  lan- 
guage, in  consequence  of  the  opportunity  of  better  understanding  its 
character,  by  their  ability  to  compare  it  with  others, — an  advantage 
beyond  price ; — most,  if  not  all,  of  such  teachers  have  easy  resort  to  a 
living  instructor  in  whatever  language  they  desire  to  study,  and  may, 
in  due  time,  become  possessed  in  this  way,  of  a  vast  amount  of  intel- 
lectual wealth,  the  benefit  of  which  is  sure  to  be  felt,  not  only  in 
their  own  mental  action,  but  in  the  attainments  of  their  pupils. 


IV.  NEW  YORK  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  DEAJ  AND  DUMB. 


The  New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  is  the  second  American  Institution  of  its  kind  in  point  of  date. 
The  American  Asylum  at  Hartford  preceded  it  about  a  year ;  and  of 
perhaps  two  hundred  schools  for  this  class  of  learners  in  Europe,  not 
more  than  about  twenty-fiye  now  existiDg  can  claim  an  earlier  origin. 

There  were  two  different  attempts  made  in  New  York  to  instruct 
the  unfortunate  deaf  and  dumb,  several  years  before  the  present  In- 
stitution was  founded.  The  Rev.  John  Stanford,  a  man  whose  memory 
is  still  cherished  as  a  bright  example  of  piety  and  of  zealous  labor  in 
behalf  of  the  unfortunate,  finding  in  the  alms-house,  of  which  he 
was  chaplain,  several  children  whose  ears  were  closed  to  the  ordinary 
means  of  religious  teaching,  made  an  effort  to  impart  some  instruction 
to  these  heathen  in  a  Christian  land.  He  provided  them  with  slates, 
and  taught  them  to  write  the  names  of  some  familiar  objects ;  but, 
for  any  further  progress,  peculiar  processes  of  ixistruction  were  neces* 
sary,  of  which  he  had  no  knowledge ;  and  his  other  duties  did  not 
permit  such  dose  study  and  attention  as  would  have  been  requisite  to 
invent  them.  He  consequently  found  himself  compelled  to  wait  s 
more  favorable  period  for  the  realization  of  his  wishes.  He  was  sub« 
sequently  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Institution,  and  for  several  years 
a  member  of  its  Board  of  Directors. 

The  success  of  European  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  was  then 
very  little  known  in  America.  Even  in  those  countries  where  the  art 
had  been  practiced  longest,  the  deaf-mutes  who  were  educated  were 
but  rare  exceptions  to  the  general  lot ;  and  in  the  popular  estimation, 
the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  was  still  unintelligible  and 
mysterious  in  its  processes,  and  miraculous  in  its  results,  which, 
indeed,  were  often  magnified  beyond  the  limits  of  probability  or  truth. 
Still  it  was  generally  known  to  men  of  sdentific  research,  that  science 
and  benevolence  had  triumphed  over  the  difSculty  held  insuperable 
by  the  wisest  of  the  ancients — ^that  of  enlightening  the  darkened  mind 
of  the  deaf-mute ;  and  with  the  names  of  De  Y  Ep^e  and  Sicard, — 
of  Braid  wood  and  Watson,  there  had  probably  come  over  the  Atlantic 
some  rumors  of  the  different  systems  adopted  by  the  French  and 
English  teachers  respectively.  "An  Essay  on  Teaching  the  Deaf  or 
Surd,  and  consequently  Dumb,  to  Speak,"  appeared  in  the  Transac- 
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tions  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  as  early  as  1793  ;  and 
some  twenty  years  before  that  time,  deaf-mute  children  of  wealthy 
fiunilies  had  been  sent  from  America  to  Great  Britain  to  be  educated. 
One  of  these  was  from  New  York,  the  son  of  a  gentleman  named 
Green ;  who,  as  early  as  1780,  placed  the  boy  under  the  care  of  Thomas 
Braidwood,  whose  school  near  Edinburgh  attracted  so  much  attention  in 
its  day ;  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  being  one  of  those  who  have  left  us  very 
favorable  notices  of  it.  A  letter  written  by  Mr.  Green,  (who  was  prob- 
ably the  author  of  the  curious  old  book  on  deaf-mute  instruction,  enti- 
tled Vox  Oculii  Suhjecta^  giring  an  enthusiastic  account  of  his  son's 
progress,  was  preserved  in  a  medical  journal,  and  had  long  afterward 
an  influence  on  the  foundation  of  the  New  York  Institution.  At  the 
same  time,  as  for  several  years  before,  three  deaf-mutes  of  the  name 
of  Boiling,  belonging  to  the  Virginia  family  of  that  name  that  claims 
descent  from  Pocahontas,  were  also  under  the  care  of  Braidwood,  and 
are  said  to  have  been  remarkably  well  educated. 

In  the  beginning  of  1812,  John  Braidwood,  a  grandson  of  Thomas 
Braidwood,  came  to  America,  with  the  design  of  setting  up  a  school 
for  deaf-mutes  on  a  magnificent  scale.  Col.  William  Boiling,  a 
brother  of  the  three  deaf-mutes  just  mentioned,  having  himself  chil- 
dren afflicted  with  the  same  privation,  (no  uncommon  instancy  of  the 
collateral  transmission  of  deaf-dumbness  in  families,)  invited  young 
Braidwood  to  his  house,  and  furnished  him  with  funds  to  set  on  foot 
an  establishment  for  the  board  and  instruction  of  deaf-mutes,  proposed 
to  be  located  in  Baltimore.  Possessed  of  talents  and  skill  as  a 
teacher,  Braidwood  was  totally  deficient  in  steadiness  and  moral 
principle.  He  squandered  in  dissipation  and  debauchery  the  funds 
entrusted  to  him ;  was  three  times  relieved  by  Col.  Boiling ;  once 
served  for  a  few  months  as  a  private  teacher  in  that  gentleman's  fam- 
ily ;  was  twice  enabled  by  him  to  set  up  a  private  school  in  Virginia, 
in  each  case  beginning  well,  and  relapsing  into  dissipation  in  a  few 
months  ;  and  finally  died  a  victim  to  the  bottle.  In  the  course  of 
these  melancholy  eccentricities,  he  found  his  way  to  New  York,  and 
collected  a  few  deaf-mutes  to  form  a  school  in  that  city,  which,  how- 
ever, was  soon  broken  up,  like  those  in  Virginia,  by  his  own  miscon- 
duct. This  undertaking  in  New  York  attracted  the  attention,  among 
others,  of  Dr.  Samuel  Akerly,  afterward  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
efficient  friends  of  the  New  York  Institution,  of  which  he  was  for  ten 
years,  at  once  physician,  secretary,  and  superintendent ;  and  also  the 
compiler  of  an  early  volume  of  Elementary  Exerdsee  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb*  not  without  merit  in  its  day,  though  long  since  laid  aside. 

*  PabUshed  In  1821.    Dr.  Akerly  wm  ftlto,  at  a  later  date,  one  of  the  foandera  of  the  New 
York  Inatitution  for  the  BUnd,  and  Ita  firat  Preaident.    He  died  In  July,  1846. 
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Thus  it  happened  that  there  were  in  New  York,  men  of  scienoey 
benevolence,  and  social  influence,  who  had  become  interested  in  the 
sabject  of  deaf-mute  instruction  at  a  time  when  there  was  as  yet  no 
established  school  for  this  afficted  class  of  our  feUow  men  in  America. 
The  soil  seems  to  have  been  made  ready  for  the  seed,  and  the  seed 
was  sown  by  a  letter  reoeived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1816, 
from  Mr.  Gard,  a  distinguished  deaf-mute  from  Bordeaux, — who, 
mored,  it  is  presumed,  by  reports  of  the  flattering  reception  given  to 
his  personal  friend  and  worthy  compeer,  Laurent  Clerc,  (then  lately 
arrived  in  America,)  offered  himself  ako,  possessed  as  well  as  Clerc 
of  many  years  experience,  as  pupil  and  teacher,  in  one  of  the  best 
schoob  for  deaf-mutes  then  existing,  to  cross  the  Atlantic  for  the 
benefit  of  the  long  neglected  deaf  and  dumb  of  the  New  World.  It 
is  a  matter  of  regret  that,  from  circumstances  not  now  fully  known, 
the  services  of  Mr.  Gard  were  not  secured.*  The  seed  sown  by  his 
letter,  however,  took  root  Dr.  Samuel  L.  Mitchell,!  a  man  eminent 
in  his  day  for  learning,  philanthropy,  and  sodal  influence,  took  up  the 
subject ;  and  in  conjunction  with  the  two  gentlemen  already  named, 
and  other  benevolent  citizens  of  New  York^  organiied  a  society,  at 
the  head  of  whose  list  of  officers  stood  the  illustrious  name  of  De 
Witt  Clinton,  and  obtained  from  the  Legislature  an  act  of  incorpora- 
tion, bearing  date  April  15,  1817,  which,  by  an  interesting  coinci- 
dence, was  the  same  day  that  the  Asylum  at  Hartford  was  opened. 

The  school  was  not  opened  till  more  than  a  year  after  the  act  of 
incorporation  was  obtained ;  a  delay  ascribed  partly  to  the  want  of 
teachers,  and  partly  to  an  opinion  that  had  become  prevalent,  that 
the  Asylum  at  Hartford,  just  opened  with  the  great  advantage  of  well 
qualified  and  experienced  teachers,  would  suffice  for  aU  the  deaf  and 
dumb  of  the  United  States  who  were  likely  to  become  candidates  for 
the  novel  benefits  of  education.  Thb  idea,  preposterous  as  it  now 
appears,  was  then,  in  the  total  absence  of  statistics,  very  natural,  and 
led  to  one  of  the  earliest  recorded  attempts  to  ascertain  the  number 
of  deaf-mutes  in  any  considerable  population.    There  were  found. 


*  This  diMiiiffuiah«d  pupil  of  the  Abb€  8t  Serniiif  cflleemed  hj  thott  qaallfi«d  to  jadge,  m 
beinf  in  solid,  if  not  in  thininf  qualitica,  rapsrior  to  MiMisii,  tb«  rwowatd  pupil  of  BieanI, 
WM  for  wuukj  jmn  an  ablo  taacher  in  tho  Deaf  and  Dumb  Inalitution  of  Bordsauz.  Ht 
died  about  the  jear  1838. 

t  Dr.  MitcheU,  (aereral  ]rean  a  Member  of  Ooofrem,)  waa  from  1819  to  18S9,  the  Prtakleia 
of  the  Inatitntion.    He  died  in  1831. 

I  Among  theae  fidauders  and  early  friend*  of  the  Inrtitution,  rerj  few  of  whom  now  aur* 
TiTe,  the  IbOowing  merit  especial  mention :  John  SUdell,  fipq..  Gen.  Jonas  Mapea,  SHranns 
MUIer,  Peter  Sharps,  and  eapeeially  James  Milnor,  D.  D.,  Vice  Preaidanl  of  the  InstitoUon 
from  1890  to  1S29,  and  Preaident  from  1889  to  his  death  in  1845.  Of  other  later  benelactors 
of  the  InstKntion,  who  hare  gone  to  their  final  reward,  we  owe  especial  mention  to  the 
I  of  Bobsrt  C.  CwnsU,  John  R.  WUlk^  William  L.  Stone,  and  Robert  D.  Weska 
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though  the  oensufl  was  not  complete,  siztj-six  deaf-mates  actually 
residing  in  the  city  of  New  York,  which  then  contained  about  110,- 
000  inhabitants, — ^a  proportion  far  surpassing  expectation,  but  not 
varying  greatly  from  the  average  of  many  enumerations  since  made 
In  Europe  and  America.  Most  of  these  unfortunate  deaf-mutes  be- 
longed to  families  in  very  moderate  and  even  indigent  circumstances; 
and  as  private  charity  was  the  main  reliance  in  prospect  for  assisting 
them  to  obtain  an  education,  legislative  provision  to  that  end  being  then 
a  thing  unprecedented,  and  hardly  counted  on, — it  was  manifestly  im- 
practicable to  send  any  considerable  number  of  them  to  a  boarding 
school  at  a  distance.  The  most  obvious  means  of  securing  the 
instruction  of  the  large  number  of  deaf-mute  children  in  the  city,  was 
to  open  a  day  school,  which  they  could  attend  at  the  expense  of  tuition 
only,  and  receive  instruction  in  the  same  classes  with  such  pupils  from 
a  distance  as  should  be  able  to  pay  their  board,  or  for  paying  whose 
board  means  could  be  provided  by  private  or  public  benevolence. 
On  this  plan,  of  which  the  only  recommendation  was  eoonomy,  while 
the  disadvantages  were  many,  the  school  was  actually  kept  for  the 
first  eleven  years. 

Application  was  made  to  some  of  those  schools  in  Great  Britain, 
which  were  then  endeavoring  to  maintain  a  monopoly  of  the  method 
and  processes  of  Braidwood,  for  a  teacher  already  qualified  to  teach 
articulation,  as  well  as  other  branches  of  knowledge ;  but  failed,  as  in 
the  case  of  Mr.  Gallaudet,  who  applied  to  the  same  schools  in  person 
for  instruction  in  their  methods,  on  account  of  the  onerous  terms 
demanded.  Finally,  in  the  spring  of  1818,  the  Rev.  Abraham  O. 
Stansbury,  who  had  been  during  its  first  year  of  operation,  the 
**  Superintendent,"  (e. «.  steward,)  of  the  Asylum  at  Hartford,  and 
had  thus  acquired  some  skill  in  the  colloquial  language  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  was  appointed  the  first  teacher  of  the  New  York  Institu- 
tion, and  the  school  was  op^ied  with  a  class  of  four  pupils,  May  12, 
1818.  The  means  for  its  support  were  at  first  subscriptions  and  do- 
nations, with  payments  from  such  parents  as  were  able.  The  city  of 
j^ew  York  soon  assumed  the  patronage  of  ten  day  scholars  residing 
in  the  city ;  and  when  the  success  of  the  school  became  sufficiently 
decisive,  and  the  number  of  applicants  from  the  interior  of  the  State 
painfully  numerous,  the  Legislature  of  New  York  made  provision  for 
indigent  boarding  pupils,  restricted  at  first,  but  increased  fix>m  time  to 
time.  The  first  grants  from  the  State  were  donations  of  money 
merely ;  but  in  1821,  permanent  and  specific  provision  was  made  for 
thirty-two  State  pupils,  whose  term  of  instruction  was,  according  to 
the  very  moderate  notions  of  that  day,  limited  to  three  years  each. 
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We  have  the  pleasure  of  adding  that  this  term  was,  as  early  as  1825| 
extended  to  fbur  years,  and  in  1830,  to  five.    The  subsequent  grati 
fyii^  extensions  will  be  noted  in  the  couiee  of  this  sketch. 

Mr.  Stansbury  had  not  been  a  teacher  at  Hartford,  and  his  ideas  on 
the  method  of  instruction  were  rather  crude  and  vague.  The  found- 
ers of  the  Hartford  school,  after  careful  examination  of  the  subject, 
had  followed  Sicard*s  example,  in  rejecting  from  their  course  the 
attempt  to  teach  articulation,  as  demanding  an  expenditure  of  time 
and  labor  much  out  of  proportion  with  the  results.  Naturally,  how- 
ever, the  teaching  of  the  dumb  to  speak,  and  of  the  deaf  to  read  on 
the  lips,  to  those  to  whom  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  is 
an  entire  novelty,  is  the  most  attractive,  and  seems  the  most  valuable 
of  their  possible  acquirements.  The  worid,  on  seeing  a  deaf-mute 
who  has  learned  to  utter  certain  imitations  of  words,  takes  it  for 
granted  that  he  has  been  fully  restored  to  all  the  priceless  benefits  of 
speech.  Experience  soon  dissipates  this  delusion,  by  showing  that 
very  few  deaf-mutes  can  be  taught  to  speak  intelligibly,  or  to  read 
fluently  on  the  lips  beyond  a  few  familiar  and  oft-repeated  phrases, 
and  that  this  accomplishment^  such  as  it  is,  is  of  very  little  benefit  to 
their  intelligence.  At  New  York,  however,  experience  was  as  yet 
wanting,  and  the  first  teachers,  themselves  groping  almost  in  the 
dark,  endeavored,  by  tlie  aid  of  Dr.  Watson's  work  on  deafnmute 
instruction,  to  tejich  articulation,  at  least  to  such  of  their  pupils  as 
retained  a  remnant  of  speech  or  of  hearing.  The  results  attained,  as 
might  be  expected,  were  so  unsatisfiActory  that  the  attempt  was  soon 
abandoned.  Mr.  Horace  Loof borrow,  who  in  1821  succeeded  Mr. 
Stansbury  as  principal  teacher,  and  held  this  important  oflSce  for  ten 
years,  endeavored  to  reduce  to  practice  the  directions  given  in  the 
works  of  Sicard,  with  such  modifications  as  his  own  experience  and 
ingenuity  suggested.  He  was  a  man  of  intelligence  and  energy,  and 
had  he  been  better  seconded  in  the  department  of  instruction,  his 
success,  in  many  instances  very  creditable,  would  have  been  greater 
and  more  uniform.  But  with  the  exception  of  one  worthy  lady 
teacher,  and  of  a  young  gentleman  who  continued  but  a  year  or  two, 
his  assistants  were  half  educated  deafnuutee ;  and  cases  often  occurred 
in  which  a  pupil  of  fidr  capacity  confined  to  the  task  of  mechanically 
repeating  words  f>r  methodical  signs,  and  these  signs  again  for  words, 
attaching  as  little  meaning  to  the  one  as  to  the  other,  made  no  sen- 
sible progress  in  acquiring  the  use  of  language  during  many  months. 

Methodical  signs  were  also  used  at  Hardbrd,  but  in  that  school 
they  were  employed  in  a  manner  to  carry  with  them  some  of  the  life 
and  significance  of  colloquial  signs.    The  signs  used  at  New  York 
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were  often  clumsy  and  arbitrary  as  compared  with  those  Mr.  Clerc 
brought  from  the  school  of  Sicard  and  Bebian ;  nor  was  this  the  only 
disadvantage.  The  large  number  of  pupils  who  attended  irregularly, 
as  day  scholars,  not  only  made  unsatisfactory  progress  themselves,  but 
hindered  the  progress  of  their  classes.  Owing  to  the  deficiency  of 
well  qualified  teachers,  there  was  less  moral  and  religious  control 
exercised  over  the  pupils  than  was  desirable ;  and  for  these  and  other 
reasons,  the  school  began  to  suffer  in  public  estimation  in  comparison 
with  the  neighboring  ones  at  Hartford  and  Philadelphia. 

This  popular  opinion  affected  even  the  L^islature  of  the  State; 
and  on  the  occasion,  (in  1827,)  of  a  grant  to  aid  in  the  erection  of 
permanent  buildings,  the  condition  was  annexed,  that  the  Institution 
should  be  subject  to  the  official  inspection  of  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Common  Schools,  and  that  high  officer  was  directed  "  to  ascertain, 
by  a  comparison  with  other  similar  institutions,  whether  any  improve- 
ments can  be  made."  Mr.  Azariah  C.  Flagg,  the  then  able  and  effi- 
cient Superintendent,  discharged  the  duty  thus  assigned  to  him,  and 
the  consequences  of  his  examinations  and  recommendations  were 
that,  after  a  contest  of  two  or  three  years  between  the  party  that  sup- 
ported the  old  teachers,  and  the  party  that  desired  to  place  the  school 
on  higher  ground, — ^a  change  of  men  and  measures  was  resolved  on. 

Meantime  the  Institution  was  removed,  in  the  spring  of  1829,  to 
the  new  building  erected  on  Fiftieth  street,  then  quite  out  of  town, 
on  an  emiuence,  surrounded  by  open  fields  and  woods.  Here,  in 
February,  1831,  Mr.  Harvey  P.  Peet,  the  present  incumbent,  was 
installed  as  the  executive  head  of  the  Institution,  with  the  title  of 
Principal,  thus  uniting  the  hitherto  separate  offices  of  Superintendent 
and  principal  teacher.  This  title  of  Principal  was,  in  1845,  superse- 
ded by  that  of  President  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  to  which  office 
Dr.  Peet  was  elected  as  the  successor  of  the  Rev.  James  Milnor,  D.D. 

Of  the  special  labors  of  Dr.  Peet,  to  build  up  the  Institution,  and 
improve  the  condition  of  deaf-mutes  in  this  country,  we  shall  not  in 
this  paper*  say  more  than  that  during  the  twenty-six  years  past,  he 
has  faithfully  devoted  to  the  benefit  of  the  Institution,  and  the  cause 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  his  best  talents  and  energies.  He  has 
had  the  support  and  counsel  of  an  energetic,  intelligent,  and 
sagacious  Board  of  Directors,  most  of  whom  have  devoted  much 
time,  during  many  years,  to  the  service  of  the  Institution,  without  any 

*  Mr.  Peet  was  a  native  of  Bethlem,  Connecticat,  a  gradaate  of  Yale  College  In  the  ekm 
of  1822,  and  for  nine  years  previous  to  his  appointment  as  Principal  of  the  New  York  Insti- 
tution, was  an  instructor  in  the  American  Asylum  at  Hartford,  of  which  he  was  also  steward. 
Mr.  Peet  received  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.  D ,  from  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the 
Btate  of  New  York,  in  1860.  In  a  subsequent  article,  we  shall  give  a  more  extended  notice  of 
.  Pr.  Peet's  career. 
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otiiffr  reward  than  the  conaciouBDefis  of  well  doing.  He  lias  also  had 
the  aid  of  a  £uthful  and  capable  corps  oi  teachers.  One  of  his  ear* 
liest  assistants  in  the  department  of  instruction  was  Mr.  Leon  Yaisse, 
then  a  young  teacher  of  four  years'  experience,  inyited  from  Paris  to 
impart  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  improvements  made  in  the  cele* 
hrated  school  of  that  city,  since  the  death  of  Sicard.  Mr.  Vatase, 
after  four  years  of  acceptable  service  at  New  York,  returned  to  Pans, 
and  is  now  the  first  Professor  of  that  ancient  school.  Among  the 
other  teachers  early  associated  with  Mr.  Peet,  we  may  particularize 
Messrs.  D.  E.  BarUett  and  F.  A.  P.  Barnard,  the  former  of  whom  has 
DOW  a  Family  School  for  young  deaf-mute  children  at  Poughkeepsie, 
and  the  latter  is  now  the  President  of  the  University  of  Mississippi ; 
George  K  Day,  now  Professor  in  Lane  Seminary,  Ohio,  and  Josiah 
A.  Carey,  who,  at  the  time  of  his  early  and  lamented  death,  in  1852, 
was  Superintendent  of  the  Ohio  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 
But  with  all  the  aid  which  such  directors  and  such  teachers  could 
give,  to  Dr.  Peet  must  be  assigned  the  main  instrumentality  of  build- 
ing up  this  Institution  to  its  present  degree  of  usefulness. 

The  limits  of  a  paper  like  this  will  not  admit  of  details  of  the  sub- 
sequent history  of  the  New  York  Institution.  A  few  general  results 
'can  only  be  given,  to  show  in  what  degree,  under  Providence,  the 
Institution  has  prospered ;  and  how  the  cause  of  deaf-mute  education 
has  gradually  acquired  its  present  degree  of  public  interest  and  favor. 

Up  to  the  removal  to  Fiftieth  street,  in  1829,  the  average  number 
of  pupib  was  iittie  over  fifty.  The  number  when  Dr.  Peet  took 
charge  of  the  Institution,  in  1831,  was  eighty-two,  of  whom  fifty-six 
were  beneficiaries  of  the  State.  As  the  Institution  gained  slowly  but 
surely  in  the  confidence  of  the  public  and  of  the  Legislature,  the 
number  of  State  pupils  was  enlarged  firom  time  to  time,  till  it  reached 
one  hundred  and  ninety-two, — the  list,  after  each  successive  enlarge- 
ment, becoming  full  in  a  year  or  two,  with  applicants  left  to  wait ;  till 
finally  in  1855,  the  limitation  to  the  number  of  State  pupils  was 
properly  and  jusUy  removed  ;  and,  instead  of  bestowing  an  education 
on  certain  selected  deaf-mutes,  and  shutting  the  door  on  equally  de- 
serving applicants,  who  happened  to  be  in  excess  of  the  limited  num- 
ber,— the  Institution  is  now  authorized,  with  the  sanction  in  each 
case  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  to  receive  as 
State  pupils,  all  suitable  applicants.  Of  this  class  of  pupils  there  are 
now  two  hundred  and  thirty-four.  While  the  number  of  pupils  edu- 
cated at  the  charge  of  the  State  has  increased,  there  has  been  an 
equally  large  increase  of  other  pupils.    The  State  of  New  Jersey 

sends  its  deaf-mute  pupils  to  New  York  or  to  Philadelphia,  at  the 
No.  9.— .[TOL.  m.,  No.  2.]— 23. 
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dioioe  of  the  parents.  In  1830,  there  were  bnt  two  New  Jeney 
pupils  at  the  New  York  Institution, — ^the  present  number  from  that 
State  is  twenty-three.  The  number  of  private  pay  pupils  has  in- 
creased from  seven  in  1830,  to  thirty-four  in  1856.  The  city  of  New 
York,  which,  as  we  have  noticed,  paid  the  tuition  of  ten  day  scholan 
during  the  first  eleven  years,  has,  ever  since  the  Institution  was  re- 
moved to  its  site  on  Fiftieth  street,  in  pursuance  of  an  authority 
granted  by  law  to  the  supervisors  of  the  counties, — ^but  seldom  acted 
on  by  other  counties  than  that  of  New  York, — supported  a  number 
of  boarding  pupils  equal  to  its  number  of  members  of  Assembly. 
The  present  number  is  sixteen.  To  these  should  be  added  one  or  two 
supported  by  the  Commissioners  of  Emigration,  and  several  small 
children  boarded  and  instructed  by  the  Institution  gratuitously,  under 
peculiar  circumstances,  which  required  that  they  should  be  removed 
from  situations  of  destitution,  temptation,,  and  danger,  at  an  earlier 
age  than  that  limited  for  the  admission  of  State  pupils.  As  the  State 
of  New  York  contains  a  population  of  three  and  a  half  millions,  and 
all  its  deaf-mute  children  are  collected,  or  sought  to  be  collected,  in 
one  school,*  together  with  many  attracted  by  the  reputation  of  the 
Institution  from  abroad,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  New  York  school 
should  be  one  of  the  very  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  The 
preseut  number  of  pupils  is  three  hundred  and  fifteen.  No  other 
school  for  deaf-mutes  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic, — ^the  London 
Asylum  excepted, — ^approaches  the  New  York  Institution  in  this 
respect  The  Hartford  Asylum,  which  stands  next,  receiving  the  deaf- 
mute  children  from  all  New  Englaud,  has  a  little  over  two  hundred 
pupils,!  and  the  institutions  of  Paris  and  Groningen,  (Holland,)  each 
about  one  hundred  and  eighty.  As  it  is  shown  by  three  national 
and  several  State  enumerations,  that  the  number  of  deaf-mutes  in  the 
State,  though  with  a  slightly  fluctuating  proportion,  increases  with 
the  whole  population  of  the  State,  the  period  seems  not  remote  when 
the  Institution  will  contain  between  four  and  five  hundred  pupils,  for 
which  number  the  dimensions  of  the  new  buildings,  to  be  presently 
spoken  of,  have  been  planned.  Such  are  the  facilities  of  access  by 
railroad  and  steamboat  to  the  city  of  New  York,  from  all  parts  of  the 
State,  and  such  the  liberality  of  the  railroad  and  steamboat  compa- 

*  From  1826  to  1836,  there  wu  a  Central  Asylam  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Canajobarie, 
anited  in  the  latter  year  to  the  New  York  Institatlon,  of  which  its  last  Principal,  Mr.  O.  W. 
Morria,  ia  stiU  a  teacher. 

t  The  namber  240,  given  in  the  last  report  of  the  Hartford  Asylum,  is  made  up  by  including 
both  the  class  that  left  and  the  class  that  entered  daring  the  year,  both  of  which  were  not  in 
school  at  the  same  time.  A  similar  mode  of  computation  gives  for  the  New  York  Institution 
346  pupils  in  school  within  the  year  (1856;  coyered  by  the  last  Aaooal  Report. 
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ev  in  jaa^Bc  ^^  vdertssate  Atat  nnd  damb  to  ind  from  srttoo^ 
Ibr  fee&.  or  flt  i«fac«d  nus  of  {»«.  thai  th«rp  exists  no  mot)<>'«  for 
n&v  di«  ji«CroMLge  <if  tb«  9Me  bMwMii  two  or  more  M^ionK  <m 
oena  of  tfti«  &BUmot  pan  ff  tW  fiO{Mb  hat«  to  tntT^I.  And  tv<rf 
ko-  ots»A(n0xn  s  ia  bvor  of  Ui«  Sut«'s  mMntMnin^  on«  UT)g«, 
KatBo.  «wtt  Misused  Kb<«ol,  ratW  than  tvtt  or  tbn*  tmM  «nd 

TW  wnaw  i>  t^  term  <?f  instriH^ioQ  ?liow*  a  ;iT<e«t  adrtUKv  in 
nvct  fiiAfic  MutiiNut,  nttoe  tb«  Uw  of  1821  nltowecl  but  ihiM 
v«  to  «»A  9M»  [<*>pfl-  We  ba«  not  noted  that  th»  portod  wm 
temitA  n  IMi  to  fo«r  T«*re,  and  in  tSSO  to  five.  Two  yewn  mor* 
H*  added  to  tb*  tern  in  18S8,  for  such  piipiU,  uaniJtr  nbout  0(»- 
ilf  of  tfie  »t<>Jc  as  desired  to  eonlinne.  and  jrave  promioe  of  profit- 
ghy  die  cxtAt^oB.  Ffnalhr. in  1853.  the  Iji<gislaiiire  guv*  itvMW*^ 
m  to  die  Higli  C3am,  establtd>ed  the  T«ar  bdv)?^.  by  itutltoriutiK 
e  eoMJMnww  of  tho»e  Stat«  popib  ee1#«t^  at  i<uitab)«  memben  of 
di  a  <1»&,  for  Aree  T«ar9  instfuetion  in  the  higher  bnincl)«R  of  eiitt- 
Udb  after  tb«  «oiu[i)e<ioii  of  the  n^lar  t«nn.  A  Mmilar  cxtcuaion 
the  re^iidar  tetm,  and  the  same  pririlcjce  for  the  mi>T«  d««erviti)t, 
icmHon^  an  additional  tern  as  mnnbers  of  the  Ili^ih  OUwi,  hM 
m  been  granted  to  its  State  pnpib  hr  the  State  of  New  Jersey,* 
Anolber  bet  In  be  noted  in  a  history  of  tlw  New  Vortt  Inatituiinn, 
the  pablieation  of  elemcntaiy  books  for  the  une  nf  the  deaf  and 
imb-  There  was,  for  many  ye«r«,  a  total  want  of  such  works  in 
e  AmMxan  seboofe  for  deaf-mates.  Two  or  three  ralumca  of  exer- 
tfs  bad  been,  at  an  early  day,  committed  to  the  press  ;  but  tlieae 
an  hardly  eatis&ctory  even  (o  their  autliors ;  and  witen  the  lint 
1^  editioa  of  each  was  worn  out,  they  wer«  laid  aaiilc,  if  not 
•hn.  The  First  Part,  with  the  title  of  "  A  Voeahulary  and  Rio- 
cfltary  Exeroaeefor  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,"  published  in  1844,  wna 
itcomed  with  satiafiictkin  and  eren  with  enthuMwim  by  Amerienn 
id  some  Engli^  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  It  has  cinee  tM>eii 
refnlly  revised,  and  lhr«e  or  four  editions  have  been  exhausted.  In 
e  greater  number  of  American  schooin  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  it  ia 
It  as  the  regular  text-book,  into  the  lianda  of  each  p»pil  in  the  new 
BMs.  The  one  or  two  schools  where  it  is  not  thus  used  are  thone 
which  the  teai^er  or  the  Superintendent  has  a  preforenco  for  man- 
cript  lesswM  of  his  own  compilation. 

This  First  Part,  as  the  title  now  Tead^  has  since  been  fo)low<>d  up 
ith  a  Sectmd  and  Third  Part  of  a  "  Conm  of  /nifrHcfnm  for  (A« 
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Deaf  and  Dumb^  and  with  a  small  volume  of  Seriphire  ZeaoMj 
all  ^f  which  were  prepared  by  the  President^  Dr.  Peet^  and  were  very 
favorably  received,  and  are  in  constant  demand,  as  text-boohs,  in  most 
d  the  American  schools  for  deaf-mutes. 

It  was  early  considered  an  important  part  of  a  system  of  education 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  to  give  instruction  out  of  school  hours  in 
some  eligible  trade.    There  is,  we  believe,  hardly  any  school  of  this 
class,  either  in  America,  or  in  France,  Belgium  and  Southern  Europe, 
where  such  mechanical  instruction  as  the  means  and  conveniences 
of  the  establishment  will  admit,  is  not  given.    In  the  British  and 
German  schools,  the  pupils  are  dismissed  at  an  age  early  enough  to 
begin  a  regular  apprenticeship  to  some  trade ;  but  this,  in  the  view 
of  American  teachers  and  educators,  necessitates  the  beginning  at  too 
early  an  age  for  the  pupil  to  derive  the  greatest  benefit  from  the  term 
allowed  him.    We  prefer  to  begin  not  earlier  than  the  age  oi  twelve; 
for  the  difficult  study  of  written  language, — difficult  beyond  expres- 
sion for  those  who  have  no  knowledge  of  audible  language,  and  can 
only  regard  words  as  arbitrary  characters,  like  the  Chinese,  only 
much  more  complicated, — demands,  if  we  would  attain  the  best 
results,  some  maturity  of  mind,  and  greater  power  of  attention  and 
continuous  application,  than  young  children  usually  possess.    Accor- 
dingly, though  under  peculiar  circumstances,  children  are  sometimes 
admitted  at  an  earlier  age,  twelve  years  is  the  age  prescribed  by  law 
for  the  admission  of  State  pupils  in  the  New  York  Institution ;  and 
many  of  the  pupils  are,  from  the  ignorance  of  their  friends,  or  their 
unwillingness  to  send  them  to  a  distance,  kept  from  school  to  a  con- 
siderably later  age.    It  is  evident  that  pupils  admitted  at  twelve  or 
thirteen,  and  continuing  from  five  to  eight  or  ten  years,  will  leave  at 
an  age  past  that  which  is  the  most  favorable  for  learning  a  trade ;  and 
also,  which  is  worse,  with  long  established  habits  of  manual  idleness. 
The  number  of  trades  that  can  be  taught  in  connection  with  such 
an  Institution,  is  of  course  very  linuted.    The  selection  made,  usually 
embraces  firsty  the  making  of  clothes,  shoes,  and  furniture,  enabling 
the  institution  to  be  the  largest  customer  of  its  own  shops, — and 
8$eondy  such  trades  as  from  local  circumstances,  can  be  most  remune- 
ratively carried  on,  and  which  promise  the  best  assurance  of  future 
support  to  the  pupils.    As  most  of  the  pupils,  when  they  leave  school, 
return  to  their  families  in  the  country,  or  in  distant  towns  and  villages, 
evidently  the  greater  number  should  learn  trades  at  which  they  can 
readily  obtain  employment  in  all  parts  of  the  countiy.     For  thia 
reason,  shoe-snaking^  taUcring^  cabinet-making^  and  horUeultiwre  are 
trades  taught  at  the  New  York  Institution.    Book-bindhig  is  added 
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u  being  w«il  adapted  to  deaf-muttt,  and  in  its  location,  near  a  city 
^kere  so  mach  publishing  is  done,  promising  steady  and  lucrative 
employment  It  is  designed  to  add  printing,  and  perhaps  engraving, 
to  the  ibt,  as  soon  as  the  Institution,  established  in  its  new  locality, 
shall  have  the  reqnieite  room  and  means.  All  <^  the  pupils  now 
Mceive  regolar  instruction  in  linear  drawing,  and  some  have  taken 
lessons  in  wood  engraving. 

The  bidlding  on  Fiftieth  street  was  erected  in  the  years  1827  to 
1 899.  As  the  number  of  pupils  increased,  it  was  three  times  enlarged, 
and  it  was  in  contemplation  to  enlarge  it  a  fourth  time.  Meantime, 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  great  6ty  was  threatening  to  hem  in  the 
InsCstution  with  a  dense  population,  for  whose  convenience  streets 
were  opened  through  its  grounds ;  and  the  space  available  for  fresh 
air  and  exeraise  became  very  senonsly  restricted.  The  same  causes 
that  made  a  continuance  in  the  old  site  undesirable,  enabled  the 
Directors  to  sell  their  grounds  lor  building  lots  at  a  great  advance  on 
th«r  first  cost.  A  new  site,  eveiy  way  highly  eligible,  including 
ihirty^seven  acres,  on  the  historical  locality  known  as  Washington 
Heights,  overlooking  the  broad  panorama  of  the  Hudson,  about  nine 
miles  from  the  New  York  City  Hall,  to  which  ready  access  is  had  by 
tile  Hudson  River  railroad,  was  purchased  for  less  than  half  the  sum 
realized  from  the  sale  of  the  grounds,  fax  less  eli^hle,  and  hardly  one^ 
iburth  as  large,  on  Fiftieth  street 

The  plans  for  the  new  buUdiags  were  the  subject  of  long  and  anx* 
ious  deliberation.  The  projectors  aimed  to  combine  every  advantage 
of  a  pleasant  site,  a  convenient  arrangement,  the  separation  of  the 
sexes,  except  when  assembled  for  meals,  religious  worship,  and  instruo- 
iion,  economy  of  Wght  and  fuel,  thorough  ventilation,  and  an  external 
appearance  not  unworthy  in  architectural  effect  of  the  great  city  and 
State  of  New  York.  There  is  no  similar  institution  in  America,  and 
so  for  as  inquiry  and  very  extensive  personal  examination  enables  us 
to  judge,  none  even  in  Europe,  the  plan  of  which  is  satisfactory,  and 
8«^  as  its  managers  would  prefer,  if  they  had  to  build  over  again* 
All  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  we  believe,  indeed  most  insti^ 
tutions  for  the  education  of  youth  of  both  sexes,  approaching  the  siae 
of  the  New  York  Institution,  have  grown  up  by  successive  additions, 
in  which  both  internal  convenience  and  architectural  appearance  have 
been  at  the  mercy  of  circumstances.  The  conductors  of  the  New 
York  Institution  thus  ibund  themselves  obliged  to  have  an  original 
plan  for  their  new  buildings,  and  used  their  best  effi^ris,*— they  have 
the  gratification  of  believing  with  success, — ^to  have  such  a  one  as 
other  similar  institutions  might  profitably  study  and  follow. 
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The  whole  nnmber  who  have  been  admitted  as  pupfla,  from  May, 
1818,  to  January  1st,  1857,  is  1,237,  of  whom  315  remain  under 
instruction.  The  number  of  deaths  of  pupils  ooeurring  in  the  Institii- 
tion  in  these  thirty-eight  years,  is  thirtj-five.  The  rate  of  mortality 
among  the  pupils  of  the  Institution  during  twelve  jears,  torn  Decem- 
ber, 1843,  to  December,  1855,  including  thoee  who  died  at  home 
during  the  term  of  instruction,  is  one  death  to  122  survivors;  vizj 
one  in  160  of  the  males,  and  one  in  94  of  the  females.  But  count- 
ing only  those  who  died  in  the  institution,  the  rate  of  mortality  b 
only  one  in  217. 

In  a  sketch  like  this,  only  a  very  brief  account  can  be  given  of  the 
system  of  instruction;  and  for  this  we  are  indebted  to  a  communica- 
tion from  Dr.  Feet  It  should  be  understood  that,  though  some  o( 
our  pupils,  having  learned  to  read  before  becoming  dea^  bring  with 
them  more  or  less  knowledge  of  language,  yet  these  are  not  prop- 
erly deaf-mutes.  Technically,  they  are  called  semi-mutes^  and  pos- 
sess the  great  advantage  that  to  them  words  are  what  they  are  to 
other  men,  aaunde,  heard  or  recollected,  of  which  written  words  are 
mere  representatives.  Deaf-mutes,  properly  so-called,  are  those  whose 
education  was  once  held  impossible,  and  is  still,  with  all  the  lights  of 
science  and  experience,  sufficiently  difficult  The  misfortune  that  cat 
them  off  in  childhood  from  the  acquisition  of  speech,  not  only  de- 
prived them  of  all  that  mass  of  traditional  knowledge,  of  which 
speech  is  the  treasury  and  the  vehicle ;  but,  which  is  worse,  deprived 
their  mental  and  moral  faculties  of  a  fair  chance  for  exercise  and 
development,  and  caused  them  to  grow  up  with  habits  of  thought 
different  from  those  of  other  men.  When  they  come  to  school,  they 
have  usually  a  development  of  ideas ;  but  Uar  inferior  to, — ^and  quite 
different  frx>m  that  of  speaking  children  of  the  same  age  and  native 
capacity.  The  mind  of  an  uneducated  deaf-mute  has  been  compared 
to  a  camera  ohicura^  through  which  pass,  not  the  general  and  abstract 
propoeiUons,  the  play  upon  words,  the  rhythm  and  roll  of  sounds  that 
usually  ring  in  the  memory  of  a  hearing  person; — ^but  mental  images 
of  objects,  qualities  and  actions.  Along  with  these,  it  is  true,  are 
present  certain  intellectual  perceptions,  such  as  those  of  approbation 
and  disapprobation,  comparison,  number,  cause  and  effecti  time,  etc; 
and  these  may  be  present  as  dim  perceptions,  even  when  the  deaf- 
mute  possesses,  as  yet,  no  signs  to  express  them.  Such  inteUectual 
perceptions,  however,  become  more  distinct,  when  they  are  connected 
with  certain  signs.  In  other  words,  a  deaf-mute  acquires  the  ability 
to  think  and  reason,  and  hence  attains  a  greater  strength  of  under- 
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atanding,  aod  a  higher  developmeDt  of  Acuities,  in  proportion  to  the 
enhivrntion  of  his  dideci  of  signs. 

For,  to  a  deaf-mute,  the  language  of  signs  or  pefturtSj  (to  use  a 
less  ambigoons  term,)  is  the  only  language  that  can  become,  in  the 
full  sense  of  the  word,  vemaeulttry  that  is  to  saj,  a  language  which 
the  child  learns  spontaneously,  because  it  is  used  by  those  around 
him,  to  which  his  thoughts  will  cling  by  natural  affinity,  and  which 
will  promote  the  most  rapid  development  of  his  fiaculties.  Words 
can  never  be  to  a  deaf-mute  what  words  are  to  us, — saundSy  ringing 
in  the  innermost  temple  of  the  ear,  and  awakening  sympathetic 
chords  through  brain  and  nerve.  The  mere  fiact  of  cognate  or  early 
deafiiesB,  outs  them  irrevocably  off  from  all  this  interior  life  of  words 
uttered  by  the  living  voice,  and  leaves  words  to  them,  mere  arbitrary 
assemblages  of  characters,  not  only  cold  and  dead,  as  compared  with 
the  warmth  and  life  of  speech  or  of  gestures ;  but  almost  insufferably 
tedious  as  instruments  of  social  communication  to  those  accustomed 
to  the  fluent  ease  of  speech,  or  the  still  greater  rapidity  of  gestures. 
Hence  it  is  that  our  pupils,  and  indeed,  deafnuutes,  however  instruct- 
ed, the  world  over,  prefer  their  own  language  of  gestures,  often 
graphic  as  a  painting,  rapid  as  thought,  and  illumined  by  the  speak- 
ing &ce  and  eye,  to  a  cold  and  tedious  conversation  in  words.  Nor 
will  it  much,  if  any,  mend  the  matter,  if  they  have,  with  incredible 
labor,  acquired  the  power  of  reading  words  in  the  fugitive  and  indis- 
tinot  motions  of  the  lips,  instead  of  the  more  legible  characters  of 
writing  or  the  manual  alphabet 

The  dialect  of  gestures  which  each  deaf-mute  possesses  when  he 
first  comes  to  school,  is  usually  crude  and  scanty.  But  in  a  very 
brief  time  af^  their  arrival,  they  learn  by  mere  usage,  the  expanded 
and  improved  dialect  which  they  find  in  use  among  the  older  pupils. 
In  thus  learning  a  superior  mode  of  communication,  their  ideas  ac- 
quire a  considerable  development,  and  also  become  more  predse.  Of 
this  expanded  and  improved  dialect,  the  teacher  avaib  himself  to  impart 
new  ideas ;  to  define  vrords ;  to  explain  the  forms  of  language ;  to 
acquire  moral  control  over  his  pupils ;  and  to  communicate, — which 
is  done  within  the  first  few  weeks, — the  simple  rudiments  of  religious 
truth.  There  seems,  however,  to  be  a  great  mistake  abroad,  in  sup- 
posing the  language  of  signs  to  be  one  of  the  emtU  of  instruction. 
It  is  simply  a  nwoiu.  If  we  had  to  teaek  this  language  to  deaf-mute 
pupils,  at  least  with  even  a  small  proportion  of  the  labor  which  is 
required  in  teaching  a  lai^age  of  alphabetic  words,  we  should  not 
think  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  it  would  pay  for  the  added 
labor  of  teaching  two  languages  instead  of  one.     It  is  because  deaf- 
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mutes  leara  this  language  spontaneously,  and  use  it  among  them- 
selves, in  preference  to  words,  that  we  avail  ourselves  of  it  to  lighten 
and  shorten  the  labor  of  defining  words  and  explaining  their  laws  of 
construction. 

We  do  not,  as  De  I'  £p6e  did,  and  some  few  teachers  at  the  pres- 
ent dav  still  do,  seek  to  make  our  pupils  associate  every  word  with  a 
sign,  either  taken  from  their  colloquial  dialect,  or  specially  devised  to 
represent  that  word,  technically  called  methodical  signs.  The  idea 
that  such  signs  are  necesnary  to  stand  between  written  words  and 
ideas,  (as  spoken  words  do  for  those  who  hear,)  that  is,  that  a  deaf- 
mute,  seeing  a  written  word,  must  actually  or  mentally  substitute  a 
sign  for  it,  before  he  can  attach  any  meaning  to  it, — now  finds  very 
few  advocates.  The  better  and  more  prevalent  opinion  is,  that  the 
deaf-mute  pupil  should  be  led  to  attach  his  ideas  directly  to  words, 
either  under  their  written  form,  or,  which  is  probably  easier  for  himi 
under  the  form  of  the  manual  alphabet,  in  which  words  are  spelled 
out  by  positions  of  the  fingers  corresponding  to  each  letter.  Had 
we  a  syllabic  alphabet,  suflBciently  simple  and  easy  of  acquisition  for 
general  use,  it  would  greatly  facilitate  the  learning,  retention,  and 
rapid  repetition  of  words  by  deaf-mutes,  and  thus  be  of  great  advan- 
tage in  their  instruction.  Such  alphabets  have  been  proposed, — and 
perhaps  one  may  hereafter  be  found  that  will  commend  itself  to 
general  use. 

The  deaf-mute,  as  we  have  already  noted,  thinks,  at  least  when  he 
first  comes  to  school,  mainly  in  mental  images  of  objects,  clothed 
with  their  proper  qualities,  and  moving  in  their  appropriate  attitudes 
and  actions.  Hence  when  he  attempts  to  attach  his  ideas  to  words, 
it  is  these  mental  images  that  have  to  be  attached  to  words.  As  he 
thinks  in  a  series  of  mental  pictures,  we  choose  for  his  first  lessons, 
words  and  phrases  adapted  to  describe  such  pictures,  whether  of  sin- 
gle objects  or  groups ;  e.  g.,  a  horse;  a  white  horse;  two  white  horses; 
a  white  horse  running;  a  boy  riding  a  horse;  a  little  boy  riding  a 
white  horse;  and  so  of  other  objects,  qualities  and  actions.* 

When  a  certain  number  of  such  words  and  phrases  have  become 
fiimiliar,  each  recalling  a  mental  image  of  an  object,  or  group  of  ob- 
jects, we  introduce  the  idea  of  assertion  and  timCj  by  which  the  verb 
is  produced.  This  part  of  speech  we  present  first  in  the  two  forms, 
explaining  each  other  by  contrast,  of  the  habitual  present, — a  boy 
plays  often;  and  the  actual  present, — that  boy  is  playing  now.     The 

*The  first  lenoa  in  language  will  be  beat  given  to  a  deaf-mote  by  showing  him  the  nam* 
of  some  present  object,  and  then  appealing  to  aome  person  who  can  read,  who  on  seeing 
the  word,  Immediatelj  points  to  the  ob)ecL 
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idea  of  asaartion,  which  is  the  eisenoe  of  the  verb,  is  brought  out 
more  prominentlj  by  contrasting  the  affirmative  and  the  negative  ;-^ 
that  bay  is  playing;  that  girl  it  not  playing.  There  is  not,  in  the 
colloquial  language  of  signs,  any  thing  corresponding  to  teiwe, — the 
time  of  an  action  or  event  being  stated,  once  for  all,  the  only  disdnc^ 
tions  afterward  made,  are  to  explain  the  order  and  sequence  of  the 
successive  actions  or  events.  Hence  it  is  that  the  tenses  and  other 
grammatical  forms,  like  them  having  nothing  corresponding  in  the 
pupiFs  colloquial  language  of  signs,  e.  g.,  the  pronaunt^  are  a  difficult 
study  for  deaf-mutes,  and  occupy  a  large  part  of  the  teacher's  atten- 
tion during  several  yean  of  his  course.  It  is  held  important  that 
they  should  have,  at  the  outset,  clear  ideas  of  the  nature  and  use  of 
each  tense  taught  them.  This  can  only  be  secured  by  teaching  the 
principal  tenses  in  such  a  way  that  they  shall  mutually  limit  and 
shed  light  on  each  other.  For  instance,  either  by  an  actual  example, 
or  by  a  picture,  the  pupil's  attention  is  directed  to  two  girls  carrying 
baskets  of  strawberries,  and  he  is  made  to  write,  '*  Those  two  girk 
ha»e  picked^  are  carryi$^^  and  will  mil  strawberries."  In  this  way, 
he  comes  to  attach  correct  notions  to  the  mere  forms  of  language 
indicating  (mae,  as  also  to  those  forms  denoting  interrogationy  com^ 
comparison,  and  other  grammatical  relations. 

It  would  require  ficur  more  space  than  can  be  afforded  in  such  an 
article,  to  follow  out  this  exposition  in  subsequent  parts  of  the  course. 
We  content  ourselves  with  saying  that  our  gulden  rule  is  to  divide 
difficulties;  to  present  but  one  difficulty  at  a  time,  and  endeavor  so  to 
arrange  our  lessons  that  this  mastered  shall  serve  as  a  stepping  stone 
to  the  next  Thus  we  endeavor  to  make  the  difficult  path  our  pupils 
have  to  scale,  as  smooth  and  gradually  ascending  as  possible.  On 
such  a  plan,  even  the  difficulties  presented  by  al>straet  nouns  are 
readUy  mastered,  when  the  pupil  reaches  the  proper  period  for  intro- 
ducing them. 

The  degree  of  our  success  is  very  various,  according  to  the  native 
capacity  of  our  pupils,  and  the  time  they  are  permitted  to  remain 
under  instruction.  While  there  are  very  few,  and  those  marked  by 
natural  imbecility,  who  do  not  acquire  as  great  an  amount  of  positive 
knowledge,  as  the  average  of  speaking  men,  information  that  will  be 
useful  to  them,  and  promote  their  happiness  through  life ; — there  are 
quite  a  number  who  never  become  able  to  read  books,  or  to  converse 
in  writing,  except  in  an  imperfect  and  broken  dialect,  or  in  a  mixed 
dialect  of  words  and  gestures.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many 
whose  attainments  in  every  branch  of  a  good  English  education,  not 
less  than  their  perfect  command  of  written  language,  and  the  readi* 
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nesB,  appropriateness,  and  justness  of  the  sentiments  they  express, 
have  repeatedly  called  forth  the  admiration  of  the  most  inteUectnal 
and  fasUdions  examiners  and  visitors.  The  High  Class  in  our  Insti- 
tution, and  especially  that  portion  of  it  which  gradnated  a  year  ago 
last  July,  furnish  striking  examples  of  this  degree  of  intellectual 
cultivation. 

The  establishment  of  the  High  Class  is  a  matter  of  congratulation 
for  all  friends  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Formerly,  our  pupils,  however 
gifted,  and  however  ardent  in  the  pursuit  of  learning  and  science, 
jrere  compelled  to  leave  school  just  when  they  had  reached  that 
point  at  which  their  future  prepress  would  have  been  easy  and  rapid. 
Now  we  have  the  pleasure  of  opening  to  the  more  gifted  and  perse- 
vering, those  higher  walks  of  knowledge  hitherto  seen  only  in  the 
unattainable  distance.  The  superior  cultivation  of  the  High  Class 
moreover  reacts  in  the  classes  below,  producing  a  higher  intellectual 
tone,  a  wider  range  of  thought,  and  more  earnest  strivings  after  scho- 
lastic excellence  in  the  younger  classes.  This  class,  moreover,  prom- 
ises to  be  valuable  as  a  nursery  of  teachers.  Of  the  daas  that 
graduated  in  the  summer  of  1855,  more  than  one  half  have  already 
obtained  permanent  and  honon^ble  employments,  as  teachers  of  their 
companions  in  misfortune,  either  in  our  own,  or  in  other  institutions. 
And  the  frequent  applications  to  the  New  York  Institution,  to  furnish 
teachers,  as  well  as  books,  school  apparatus,  and  plans  of  buildings, 
to  the  new  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  almost  annually  springing 
up  in  the  south  and  southwest,  indicates  that  there  will  continue  to 
be  openings  for  permanent,  hon<»'able,  and  remunerative  employment, 
as  teachers  of  their  deaf  and  dumb  brethren,  for  those  graduates  ct 
our  High  Class  who  may  evince  the  moral  and  intellectual  qualities 
necessary  for  a  good  teacher. 
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The  grounds  belonging  to  the  Institution  oompiise  thirtj-^OTen  and  a  half 
acres,  boonded  hj  the  Hudson  RiTer  and  the  Kingsbridge  road,  at  the  interaeo- 
tion  of  the  tenth  aTFenoe^  about  nine  milea  ftom  the  cily  haU,  and  within  a  hatf 
imle  of  old  Fbrt  Washington.  The  buildings  occupy  a  portion  of  the  kwn,  at  an 
elevation  of  137  feet  aboTe  the  riyer — fronting  westward,  and  commanding 
an  extensive  and  ever  shifiing  panorama  of  the  water  above  and  below,  and 
extending,  from  some  points  oi  observation,  from  the  highlands  to  the  narrows. 

The  buildings — including  the  front,  winga^  and  school-house  in  the  rear,  form  a 
quadrangle  of  two  hundred  and  forty  feet  th>nt,  and  more  than  three  hundred  feel 
in  depth.  Within  the  quadrangle  is  a  fifth  or  central  building.  The  shops  and 
other  out  buUdings  will  occupy  convenient  locations  to  the  north  and  east  of  the 
boys'  wing  and  school-hoose.  The  four  exterior  buildings  have  each  four  stories^ 
including  the  basement^ — the  central  building  only  three, — the  chapel  which 
oocnpies  its  upper  part  having  an  elevation  equal  to  both  the  upper  stories. 
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Tbe  front  boikliiig  is  one  hundred  and  tS^  feet  long,  by  lU^y^lva  deefx-^ 
besides  a  prelection  of  twelve  feet  in  the  centre,  from  whidi  the  poctia\  (fi^ 
seven  feet  wide^)  ornamented  with  eliptioal  arches,  projects  twen^>nine  feet 
Bntering  by  this  poitioo^  there  la  an  entnnoe  haU  of  twea^  feet  wide 
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and  forty  deep,  tormmatiiig  on  the  great  staircase,  and  croflsed  at  that  end  by  a 
oorridor  of  ten  feet  wide,  which  rans  the  whole  length  of  the  building,  one 
hundred  and  flAy  feet  There  are  corresponding  corridors  in  each  of  the  stories 
above,  leaving  the  rooms  on  each  side  twenty  feet  deep,  firom  the  doors  upon  the 
corridors,  to  the  front  or  rear  windows.  From  each  extremity  of  the  oorridorB^ 
as  seen  in  the  plan,  halls  extend  to  the  connections  with  the  wings,  and  the 
private  staircases  in  the  towers. 

On  one  side  of  the  entrance  hall  are  a  reception  room  for  visitors,  and  a 
director's  room.  On  the  same  floor  are  rooms  for  the  superintendent  and  for  the 
matron  and  steward.  The  second  story  contains  rooms  for  the  teachers,  part  of 
whom  will  lodge  and  board  in  the  institution,  for  such  visitors  as  may  have, 
(as  parents  of  pupils,  for  instance,)  claims  to  special  attention,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. In  the  upper  story  are  dormitories  for  the  pupils,  those  connected  with 
the  male  and  female  departments  respectively,  being  separated  at  the  centre  by 
an  intervening  hall,  which  affords  a  passage  to  the  lantern,  or  observatory,  at  tt» 
top  of  the  stair-dome.  The  basement  of  this  building  contains  rooms  for  domes- 
tics, store-rooms,  eta 

Each  of  the  wings  is  one  hundred  and  twenty  foot  by  forty-six.  Entering  one 
of  them  through  the  passage  or  hall  leading  from  the  central  corridor,  you  find 
on  the  first  floor  the  «doon  or  sitting  room  for  the  pupils,  one  hundred  and  six 
feet  by  forty-two  in  dear  interior  space,  and  sixteen  feet  to  the  ceiling.  In  these 
spacious  and  lofty  rooms,  well  wanned  by  heated  air  in  winter,  and  well' ventila- 
ted at  all  times,  each  pupil  has  a  seat  or  desk  for  reading  or  study,  or  composi- 
tion, in  the  evening,  and  at  such  other  fragments  of  time  as  reading  and  study 
may  be  in  order.  The  evening  light  here,  as  in  the  other  rooms,  is  furnished  l^ 
gas  made  on  the  premises,  as  the  institution  iq  remote  from  any  esteblished 
circuit  of  gas  pipes. 

In  the  basements  of  the  wings  are  wash  and  bathing  rooms,  and  in  the  girW 
wing,  a  laundry ;  in  the  second  story,  separate  dormitories,  hospitals^  wwd- 
robes,  ftc.;  and  in  the  upper  story  of  each  an  open  dormitory,  of  size  corres- 
ponding to  the  sitting  room  below,  and  of  equal  height.  Insteeid  of  the  pillars 
which,  in  an  ordinary  buOding,  would  be  required  to  support  the  floors  in  rooms 
of  eacb.  dimensions,  the  floor  of  the  dormitory  is  braced  up  by  trusses,  and  sup- 
ports the  floor  below  it  by  iron  rods.  By  this  expedient,  the  four  great  rooms^ 
the  saloons  below,  and  the  dormitories  above,  are  left  entirely  clear  of  pillais  or 
supporting  rods.  Bach  of  these  four  rooms  will  have  a  dear  content  of  over 
seventy  thousand  cubic  feet,  which  with  the  provision  for  the  renewal  of  the 
air  by  ventilation,  and  the  height  of  the  ceiling,  will  secure  to  each  pupil  abun- 
dant breathing  space  and  pure  air.  The  private  staircases  in  the  towera,  af- 
ford to  the  steward  and  matron  access  to  the  apartments  of  the  pupils  under 
their  respective  care.  The  main  staircases  to  the  dormitories  are  at  the  eastern 
end  of  each  wing,  and  to  give  every  guarantee  of  safety  in  case  of  fire,  are 
massively  oonstructod  of  stone. 

The  school-house  in  the  rear,  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  by  fifty-five,  contains 
dass,  lecture,  library  and  cabinet  rooms,  and  in  its  upper  story  a  hall  of  design, 
lighted  from  above.  Each  dass,  (usually  averaging  twenty  pupils,)  will  have  a 
liffge,  lofty,  well  lighted  and  well  ventilated  room,  of  an  average  size  of  twenty 
by  twenty-eight  feet.  In  the  basement  of  tliis  building,arethe  air  chambers  of 
the  heating  and  ventilating  apparatus  to  be  presently  described, — also  vegetable 
cellars,  store-rooms,  wash-rooms,  kc 

The  central  building  contains  on  its  first  floor  the  dining-room,  under  which  in 
the  basement  are  the  kitehens,  and  on  its  second  floor  the  chapel,  eighty  by 
sixty  feet,  and  over  thirty  feet  high,  with  ten  lofty  windows  of  stained  glass. 
It  is  also  further  lighted  by  a  dome  in  the  roof.  At  the  east  end,  against  the 
wall  and  under  the  skylight,  is  the  platform,  raised  three  feet  above  the  floor, 
for  the  officiating  teacher,  while  the  pupils  and  spectators,  if  any,  occupy  seats 
rising  successively  one  behind  the  other.  As  the  worship  in  which  the  deaf  and 
dumb  can  share  mtist  be  addressed  to  the  eye  only,  care  is  taken  that  every 
eye  in  the  congregation  can  rest  with  ease  on  the  platform,  and  that  the 
%ht  should  be  thrown  that  way.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  plan  that  the  pupils 
have  access  to  the  chapel  by  corridors  from  their  respective  sitting  rooms,  each 
department  entering  by  its  own  door;   and  after  tiie  moniing  prayer  and 
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explication  by  sigiu  of  a  text  of  acriptore,  eadi  deuyrtmont  passes  along 
another  corridor  to  the  school-houae.  At  the  doee  of  school  each  day,  the 
pupils  re-assemble  in  the  diapel,  are  dismissed  by  prayer,  and  return  to  Uieir  re- 
spective winga  by  the  corridors.  The  same  corridors  also  give  access  to  tb» 
dining-room  under  the  chapeL  From  the  front  building,  the  access  to  the 
chapel  is  by  the  great  staircase.  In  this  chapel,  besides  Uie  religious  exercises 
by  which  school  is  opened  and  closed  each  day, — ^public  worship  in  the  language 
of  gesturas,  intelligible  to  all  the  pupila^  is  held  every  Sabbath.  Here  aleo^  pub- 
lic examinations  will,  on  certain  days  of  the  year  be  held. 

For  the  supply  of  water,  the  main  reliance  is  upon  the  rain  fiUling  on  the 
roo&    This  source,  it  is  estimated,  will,  at  tl)at  height  from  the  ground,  afford 
i  an  average  annual  supply  of  more  than  thirty  inches,  equal  on  an  area  of  about 

35,000  square  feet  of  roof  to  nearly  700,000  gallons  in  a  year,  or  not  much  less 
than  two  thouisand  gallons  per  day.  The  water  will  be  collected  in  cisterns^ 
and  great  iron  tanks,  some  of  whidi  are  placed  in  the  highest  story,  tlius  giving 
fiidlity  for  having  an  abundant  supply  in  all  parts  of  the  building.  Should  the 
nun  water  fiiil  in  a  dry  season,  the  tanks  are  to  be  filled  by  means  of  the  steam- 
engine,  now  to  be  mentioned. 

Tiiis  steam  apparatus  is  placed  in  a  separate  building,  at  least  one  hundred 
feet  from  the  midn  buildings.  From  this  boiler-house  steam  will  be  conducted 
to  the  air  duunbers  under  the  school-house,  ahready  mentioned.  In  this  room, 
which  is  some  twenty-one  by  thirty  feet,  and  sixteen  feet  high,  fresh  air  by  40,000 
feet  of  iron  pipes,  will  be  heated  by  the  steam,  and  then  distributed  by  the  wy 
tAotk  of  a  &n-blower,  through  air  chambers  and  flues  under  and  from  beneath, 
through  all  the  buUdings.  Each  room  has  a  separate  flue  connecting  with  the 
air  passage  in  the  base  of  each  building,  and  a  separate  flue  to  carry  off  the 
vitiated  air.  The  plan  here  briefly  and  imperfectly  sketdied,  is  that  of  ICr. 
Joseph  Nason  of  New  York,  who  has  put  up  similar  apparatus  in  several  large 
public  institutions.    The  expense  is  estimated  at  sixteen  thousand  dollars. 

From  this  sketch  of  the  internal  arrangements,  we  return  to  the  external  fea- 
tures of  the  building.  The  basement  is  of  a  beautiflil  speckled  gray  gnrnito, 
from  Seal  Harbor  Island,  Maine,  as  also  the  portico,  window  sills,  and  lintels. 
The  upper  stories  are  indicated  by  courses  of  the  same  material,  running  round 
Uie  emtxTe  building.  The  walls,  with  the  exceptions  just  indicated,  are  of  brick, 
as  equally  durable  and  far  more  economical  than  stone;  and  to  save  the  future 
expense  of  frequent  renewals  of  paint  or  of  stucco,  the  external  walls  are  feoed 
with  yellow  Milwaukie  brick,  giving,  witli  the  granite,  an  agreeable  contrast  of 
light  tints.  The  roo&  are  of  slate,  with  a  handsome  balustrade,  and  cornice  of 
granite.  The  other  architectural  features  of  the  buildings  will  appear  from  an 
inspection  of  the  plans. 

Work  on  the  preparation  of  the  site  was  begun  in  the  summer  of  1 853.  Mudi 
expense  and  delay  was  incurred  on  one  part  of  the  site,  in  removing  a  vast  deposit 
of  rock ;  and  on  another,  in  removing  a  quicksand,  the  place  of  which  had  to  be 
filled  up  with  concrete,  to  the  depth,  in  some  places,  of  eighteen  feet  There  being 
a  water  front  to  the  property,  a  wharf  was  bxiilt  on  which  the  building  mate- 
rials were  landed  from  the  river,  and  carried  up  the  hill  at  first  by  teams,  on  a 
graded  road ;  but  this  road  being  too  circuitious,  a  railroad  was  laid  on  a  rapid- 
ly inclining  plane  diveotly  down  the  fece  of  the  hill,  up  which  cars  loaded  with 
brick,  stone,  lime,  Jtc,  were  drawn  by  stationary  steam  power,  at  a  great  saving 
in  the  cost  of  transportation.  The  buildings  were  put  up  chiefly  by  day  labor, 
under  the  direction  of  competent  engineers  and  superintendents. 

The  cost  including  the  shops,  gas-house,  and  steam-warming  and  ventilatinff 
apparatus,  will  exceed  three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of 
the  grounds;  which  last  item  may  be  regarded  as  a  mere  investment  it  behig 
probable  that  a  few  years  hence,  it  can  be  re-imbursed,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by 
the  sale  of  such  portions  of  the  grounds  as  can  be  spared. 

To  give  a  better  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  buildings,  we  add  that  the 
areas  of  the  several  floors  in  the  five  main  buildings  is  very  nearly  three  acres; 
about  double  the  area  of  the  bvdldings  on  Fiftieth  street  As  the  latter  were 
fcnnd  capable  of  comfortably  aoeommodating  from  2S0  to  S40  pupils,  it  ma/ 
rationally  be  calculated  that  the  new  buildings  will  afford  comfortable  accommo- 
dations for  450  deaf-mutes,  with  their  teachers  and  superintendents,  and  tiia 
neoesaaiy  domeetica. 
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Habybt  Pbinblb  Pbkt  was  bom  in  the  little  town  of  BeUilem, 
Litchfield  Co.,  Conn^  November  19, 1794.  Bethlem  is  one  of  the 
smallest  and  roughest  towns  in  the  state,  but  has  been  remarkably 
&yored  in  the  successive  ministrations  of  two  great  lights  of  the 
church,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Bellamy,  D.  D.,  and  Rev.  Azel  Backus,  D.  D., 
both  eminent  as  theologians,  as  preachers,  and  as  teachers  of  youth. 
Dr.  Backus,  afterward  the  first  president  of  Hamilton  College,  con- 
ducted in  this  town  a  family  school  of  high  character,  which  attracted 
to  Bethlem  several  families  of  rare  intelligence  and  refinement 
Under  such  influences,  the  intellectual  and  religious  tone  of  the 
society  in  which  the  earliest  years  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  were 
passed,  was  eminently  such  as  to  fiftvor  the  acquisition  of  that  force  of 
character,  amenity  of  manners,  and  strength  of  religious  feeling  for 
which  Dr.  Feet  has  ever  been  distinguished ;  while  at  the  same  time, 
bom  a  farmer's  son,  and  growing  up  with  healthful  alternations  of 
study,  labor  and  free  recreation  on  the  rugged  and  picturesque  hills  of 
Litchfield  County,  he  acquired  that  well  developed  frame,  freedom 
of  movement,  physical  hardihood,  and  practical  tact  that  have 
eminently  fitted  him  for  the  exhausting  work  of  a  teacher  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb. 

His  early  advantages  of  education  were  few.  Working  on  a  farm 
in  the  summer,  and  attending  a  district  school  in  the  winter,  and  fond 
of  reading  at  all  seasons,  like  many  other  New  England  boys  who 
have  worked  their  own  way  to  education,  and  in  the  rough  process 
acquired  the  power  of  working  their  way  to  subsequent  distinction, 
he  began  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen  to  teach  a  district  school.  This 
employment  he  continued  during  five  winters,  till  at  the  age  of  twen- 
ty-one, he  had  established  a  character  for  ability  in  his  profession, 
which  procured  him  the  situation  of  teacher  of  English  studies  in 
schools  of  a  higher  class, — at  first,  in  that  of  Dr.  Backus  already 
mentioned,  in  his  native  town,  and  afterward  in  that  of  Rev.  Daniel 
Parker,  in  Sharon,  Conn.  He  now  saw  prospects  of  higher  useful- 
ness opening  before  him,  to  the  realization  of  which  the  advantages 
of  a  college  education  would  be  important.  In  the  school  of  Dr. 
Backus  he  began  his  Latin  grammar  at  the  same  time  that  he  taught 
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ft  cUm  in  BngliBk  stodies.  After  ft  delay,  chiefly  oocamoned  by  want 
of  meana,  he  went,  in  the  fall  of  1816,  to  Andover,  and  fitted  for  odl- 
lege  in  Phillip's  Academy,  under  the  care  of  John  AdamB,  LL.  D^* 
&ther  of  Rev.  William  Adama,  D.  D.,  of  New  York. 

Ab  an  illustration  of  the  early  difficulties  that  young  Peet  manfully 
met  and  overcame  in  his  pursuit  of  a  liberal  education,  we  mention 
that,  at  Andover,  he  earned  a  portion  of  his  support  by  gardening  in 
summer,  and  sawing  wood  in  winter. 

Mr.  Peet  entered  the  time  honored  walls  of  Yale  in  1818,  and 
graduated  in  1822,  taking  rank  with  the  first  ten  in  his  daas.  He 
had  made  a  public  profession  of  faith  in  Christ  some  years  before, 
and  his  original  purpose  was  to  devote  himself  to  the  work  of  the 
christian  ministry,  but  an  invitation  to  engage  as  an  instructor  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  in  the  American  Asylum  at  Hartford,  gave  him  an 
opportunity  of  discovering  his  special  fitness  for  this  then  new  profes- 
aon.  Thus  began  that  career  which  has  proved  so  honorable  to 
himself,  and  so  beneficial  to  that  afflicted  portion  of  the  human  fiunily 
in  whose  service  his  life  has  been  spent 

The  early  success  and  reputation  of  the  American  Asylum,  which 
made  it,  thirty  years  ago,  in  popular  estimation,  the  model  institution 
of  its  kind,  was  munly  due  to  the  careful  and  felicitous  choice  of  its 
early  teachers.  Mr.  Peet's  associates  at  Hartford  were  all  able  and 
most  of  them  distinguished  men.  When  we  find  that,  among  such 
teachers  as  his  seniors  in  the  profession,  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet,  Laurent 
Clerc,  William  C.  Woodbridge,  Lewis  Weld,  and  William  W.  Turner, 
Mr.  Peet  was  early  distinguished  in  all  the  qualifications  of  an  efficient 
teacher  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  we  are  prepared  for  the  subsequent 
eminence  he  attained.  Within  two  years  after  he  joined  the  Asylum, 
he  was  selected  as  its  steward,  an  office  giving  him  the  sole  control  of 
the  household  department,  and  of  the  pupils  out  of  school  hours. 
The  duties  of  this  post  were  superadded  to  those  of  the  daily  instruo* 
tion  of  a  class,  either  alone  sufficient  to  occupy  the  energies  of  an 
ordinary  man.  Shortly  before  assuming  the  duties  of  steward,  he 
had  married  his  first  wife,  Miss  Margaret  Maria  Lewis,  daughter  of 
Rev.  Isaac  Lewis,  D.  D.,  an  estimable,  accomplished  and  pious  woman, 
who  proved  in  every  sense  a  helpmeet  for  him. 

In  the  year  1830,  the  Directors  of  the  New  York  Institution  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  the  second  American  school  of  its  kind  in  priority 
of  date, — which  had  been  for  years  losing  ground  in  public  estimation, 
were  awakened  to  the  importance  of  placing  their  school  on  higher 
ground.     Seeking  for  a  man  whose  weight  of  character,  acquaintance 
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witli  tbe  moBtfiuoottcAilmetbodB  of  imiraction  and  tried  effiokMgraB 
a  toaoher  and  as  an  executive  officer,  would  invite  oonfidenoe  in  ad* 
vanoe,  and  justify  it  by  the  reaulta ;  who  could  introduce  improved 
methods  of  instruction,  in  the  8chool-ro(Mn8,  and  at  the  same  time, 
order  and  efficiency  in  all  departments  of  the  instituUon,  their  atten- 
tion was  fortunately  directed  to  Mr.  Peei,  who,  almoet  alone  in  his 
profession,  had  established  a  reputation  for  equal  and  eminent  effi- 
ciency as  a  teacher  and  as  the  superintendent  of  an  asylum.  The 
offices  of  principal  teacher  and  superintendent  had  been  s^Miiated  at 
the  New  York  Institution,  much  to  Uie  disadvantage  of  the  institution. 
The  title  of  principal,  uniting  the  two  offices,  was  now  tendered  to, 
and  accepted  by  Mr.  Feet  He  held  likewise  the  office  of  secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Directors,  till  he  became  its  president  fourteen  years 
later.  The  new  head  of  the  institution  thus  had  immediate  control 
of  all  departments  of  the  establishment,  with  a  seat  in  the  Board  of 
direction  itself  While  such  an  arrangement  increases  the  labors  and 
responsibilities  of  the  principal,  it  also  makes  success  more  fully  de- 
pendent on  the  qualities  and  personal  exertions  of  that  officer,  and, 
where  the  man  is  equal  to  his  task  will  secure  higher  results  by  secur- 
ing unity  of  will  in  all  departments  of  the  establishment. 

Mr.  Feet,  entering  on  his  new  duties  in  New  York,  on  the  first 
of  February,  1831,  found,  in  the  task  before  him,  abundant  need  of 
all  his  energies  and  resources.  Order  and  comfort  in  the  household, 
discipline  and  diligence  among  the  pupils,  and  interest  and  method  in 
the  schoolroom,  had  to  take  the  place  of  confusion,  negligence, 
frequent  insubordination,  and  imperfect  methods  of  instruction.  The 
labors  which  Mr.  Feet  imposed  upon  himself  at  that  period  were 
multitudinous  and  herculean.  He  practically  inculcated  that  all 
the  inmates  of  the  institution  formed  but  one  great  family,  and  him- 
self as  its  head,  taking  with  his  wife  and  children  his  meals  with 
the  pupils,  rose  to  ask  in  the  visible  language  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
a  blessing,  aod  return  thanks  at  every  meal.  He  ever  gave  prompt 
and  paternal  attention  to  the  complaints  and  little  petitions  of  his 
pupils,  and  devoted  for  the  first  few  weeks,  a  large  share  of  bis  person- 
al attention  to' inculcating  and  enforcing  habits  of  order  and  neat- 
ness. He  conducted,  for  the  first  year  or  two,  vrithout  assistance,  as 
he  has  ever  since  continued  to  do  in  his  turn,  the  religious  exercises 
with  which  the  school  is  opened  each  morning  and  closed  each 
evening.  On  Sundays,  he  delivered  two  religious  lectures  in  signs, 
each  prepared  with  as  much  care  as  many  clergymen  bestow  on  their 
sermons,  and  delivered  with  the  impressive  manner,  lucid  illustrations, 
and  perspicuous  pantomime  for  which  he  was  so  eminent.  He  gave 
his  personal  attention  to  the  school-room  arrangements  of  all  the 
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daaaes^  and  to  pieparing  leBsoos  for  the  younger  daaaoB.  He  kept  the 
aocoonta  and  conducted  the  correspondence  of  the  institution,  and 
attended  the  meetings  of  its  Directors.  He  planned  numerous  im- 
provements in  the  details  of  every  department  of  the  establishment, 
down  to  dividing  the  classes  by  screens,  painting  the  floors,  and 
marking  the  linen, — and  superintended  their  execution.  And  in 
addition  to  all  this  amount  of  labor,  enough  to  task  the  full  enei^es 
of  most  men,  he  taught  with  his  accustomed  eminent  ability  a  clt)ss 
during  the  regular  school  hours. 

Those  who  were  then  members  of  the  instituUon  still  retain  a  vivid 
recollection  of  the  wonderful  powers  of  command  which  Mr.  Feet  dis- 
played over  the  male  pupils,  many  of  them  stout  young  men,  grown 
up  wild  before  coming  to  school,  habitually  turbulent,  and  prejudiced 
in  advance  against  the  new  princi^ial.  £i|ually  vivid  is  their  recollec- 
tion of  the  lucid  and  forcible  manner,  strongly  in  contrast  with 
the  style  of  the  former  teachers,  in  which  he  was  wont  to  deliver 
in  pantomime  a  religious  lecture  or  a  moral  exhortation,  or  explain  a 
scripture  lesson.  Where  some  other  teachers  were  only  understood 
by  a  particular  eflbrt  of  attention,  the  signs  of  Mr.  Feet  were  so  dear 
and  impressive,  even  to  those  not  much  conversant  with  the  language 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  that  they  could  have  imagined  themselves 
actual  spectators  of  the  events  he  n.4ated,  and  in  his  gestures,  and  the 
play  of  his  features,  traced  all  the  thoughts  and  emotions  of  the  actor. 

The  following,  preserved  by  one  of  his  asdstants,  as  the  first 
Sabbath  lecture  delivered  by  Mr.  Feet  in  the  New  York  Institution, 
(February  6, 1831,)  may  serve  as  a  spedmen  of  the  outlines  or  skd- 
etons  of  these  lectures,  which  were  written  out  on  the  large  slates 
at  one  side  of  the  room,  fitted  up  as  a  temporary  chapd  \*  the  object 
of  preparing  and  writing  out  these  skeletons  being  in  part  to  aid  the 
lecturer,  and  in  part  to  make  the  lecture  an  occasion  of  improvement 
for  the  whole  school  in  written  language,  as  well  as  in  moral  and 
rsligious  knowledge.  But  no  words  would  give  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  spirit  and  power  with  which  these  written  outlines  were  explained 
and  illustrated  in  pantomime.  W*hat  appeared  on  paper  a  mere 
skdeton,  under  the  hand  of  the  teacher  started  to  life,  and  swelled 
out  in  full,  natural  and  graceful  proportions. 

^Matthew,  19  :  14,  But  Jesus  said,  suffer  little  children  to  come 
unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.^ 

^  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  that  kingdom  of  which  Christ  is  king. 
All  bdong  to  it,  whether  in  heaven  or  on  earth,  who  love  and  obey  him. 
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All  these  enjoy  his  present  favor,  and  they  will  enjoy  eternal  gloiy 
with  him. 

This  is  the  kingdom  to  which  children  who  seek  the  blessings  of 
Christ  belong. 

They  belong  to  it  becaose  they  are  united  to  it. 

Ist,  In  their  feelings,  2d,  in  their  sendees^  Sd,  in  their  enjo3rmeniB, 
^th,  in  theur  prospects." 

Rbtlectionb. 

**  1.  Children  who  indulge  in  wicked  feelings  do  not  belong  to  the 
kingdom  of  heaven. 

2.  Children  should  be  kind  and  affectionate  to  others,  and  tiy 
to  lead  their  companions  to  Christ. 

3.  Children  should  not  seek  their  happiness  in  this  world,  for  they 
can  not  obtain  it. 

4.  They  who  are  humble  and  pious  will  go  to  heaven  when  they 
die,  and  be  happy  forever. 

5.  If  you  are  impenitent,  and  do  not  seek  the  favor  of  Christ,  you 
can  not  be  admitted  into  heaven." 

In  delivering  a  lecture  like  the  above,  to  a  congregation  of  deaf 
mutes,  for  most  of  whom,  signs  are  far  more  clear  and  impressive  than 
words,  and  many  of  whom  are  in  so  rude  a  state  of  ignorance 
that  they  have  never  distinctly  contemplated  many  of  the  ideas 
which  seem  simple  and  elementary  to  those  who  hear  and  speak,  it  is 
necessary  for  the  teacher,  at  almost  every  word  on  his  slate,  to  go  back 
to  the  simplest  elements  of  thought,  to  define,  analyze  and  illustrate ; 
to  adduce  familiar  examples,  and  prefer  always  the  concrete  to  the 
abstract.  In  this  art  of  adapting  his  explanations  and  illustrations  to 
the  comprehension  of  intellects  as  yet  very  imperfectly  developed,  as 
in  other  branches  of  his  profession,  Mr.  Peet  was  eminent. 

The  effect  of  Mr.  Feet's  labors  was  soon  evinced  in  a  marked 
improvement  in  every  department  of  the  institution,  which,  from  that 
day  to  this,  has  been  steadily  gaining  in  reputation  and  usefulness. 
In  the  domestic  departments  he  was  well  seconded  by  his  excellent 
wife,  and  by  her  devoted  fnend.  Miss  Martha  Dudley.  In  the  de- 
partment of  instruction,  he  had  the  able  assistance  of  Mr.  Leon 
Vaysse,  who  had  been  invited  a  few  months  previously  from  the 
institution  of  Paris,  to  which  he  returned  three  or  four  years  later.* 
With  this  exception,  Mr.  Peet  had  for  some  time,  to  labor  alone. 
The  old  teachers  left  within  a  year  or  two,  and  the  selection  of  new 
ones  was  a  difficult  task,  for  it  is  not  every  clever  and  well  educated 
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yotmg  man  wbo  is  found,  on  trial,  to  possess  the  mental  and  physical 
adaptation,  neoessaiy  to  success  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  But  in  making  the  selection,  Mr.  Peet  displayed  his  accus- 
tomed tact,  and  met  with  his  wonted  success.  Within  a  few  years, 
the  institution  could  boast  of  a  corps  of  teachers  hardly  to  be  rivaled 
for  seal,  talent,  and  special  adaptation  to  their  profession  by  those  of 
any  similar  institution  in  the  world. 

In  proportion  as  Mr.  Peet  succeeded  in  training  up  an  efficient 
corps  of  teaches,  his  labors  were  lightened.  Each  teacho',  as  he 
acquired  sufficient  skill  and  readiness  in  pantomime,  conducted  the 
rdigioua  exercises  in  turn,  and  took  diarge  of  the  pupils  out  of 
school  in  turn.  And  after  the  tirst  three  or  four  years,  the  principal 
was  relieved  from  teaching  a  class  personally,  to  enable  him  to  super- 
intend more  at  ease  the  general  course  of  instruction,  and  the  gener- 
al affidrs  of  the  institution.  At  a  much  later  day,  however,  he  volun- 
tarily assumed  the  instruction  of  the  highest  class  for  several  terms,  in 
a  temporary  scarcity  of  experienced  teachers. 

Mr.  Peet  was  soon  called  to  experience  a  bereavement  of  the 
heaviest  kind,  fiis  amiable,  intelligent  and  accomplished  wife,  for 
seven  years,  had  added  to  the  cares  of  a  young  fiunily,  the  duties  of 
matron  at  the  American  Asylum,  and  on  remoring  to  New  York, 
continued  to  devote  herself  to  the  general  oversight  of  the  female 
pupils,  and  of  the  domestic  department,  though  relieved  by  her  friend, 
Miss  Dudley,  of  much  of  the  actual  labor.  There  is  reas<m  to  fear 
that  her  warm  sympathy  with  the  efforts  of  her  husband  to  elevate,  in 
every  sense,  the  institution  with  whose  interests  and  success  he  had 
identified  himseK^led  to  greater  exertions  in  her  own  department  than 
her  feeble  frame  could  support  A  constitutional  tendency  to  oon- 
sumption  became  developed  in  the  year  following  their  removal  to 
New  York,  and  soon  assumed  that  character  of  beautiful  yet  hopeless 
decline,  so  fruniliar  to  thousands  whose  dearest  connections  have 
traveled  this  gentle  declivity  to  the  grave.  Removed  to  her  na- 
tive air,  in  the  vain  hope  of  relief,  she  died  at  Hartford,  on  the 
28d  of  September,  1832,  leaving  three  little  sons, — ^an  in&nt  daugh- 
ter having  been  taken  to  heaven  before  her.  Those  who  watched  by 
her  death-bed,  remember  with  deep  and  solemn  interest,  that  in  the 
last  nooments  of  life,  after  the  power  of  speech  had  failed,  the  dying 
one  was  able  to  spell  distinctly  the  word  mothsr  with  her  weak, 
emaciated  fingers.  Did  she  mean  to  recall  to  her  weeping  sister  her 
promise  to  be  a  mother  to  the  babe  left  motherless ;  or  to  convey  that 
the  sainted  spirit  of  her  own  mother,  who  had  departed  six  years 
befall  her,  in  the  triumphs  of  faith,  was  hovering  to  welcome  her 
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OD  the  confines  of  the  spirit  land  f  In  the  words  of  Ljdia  Huntly 
Sigoumej,  whose  little  poem  **  The  Last  Word  of  the  Dying  ^  com- 
memorates this  touching  incident : 

We  toil  to  break  the  seal  with  firoitleas  pain, 
Time's  fellowship  is  liyen,  earth's  questiaii  is  in  vain. 

But  in  view  of  this  and  other  instances  in  which  dying  persons 
have  been  able  to  make  intelligible  communications  by  the  aid  of  the 
manual  alphabet,  after  the  power  of  speech  has  failed,  we  would  sug- 
gest that  a  familiarity  with  that  alphabet  may  be  of  priceless  value 
in  many  exigences  easy  to  be  conceived,  but  impossble  to  predict 

Three  years  after,  Mr.  Peet  formed  a  second  connection,  by  marriage, 
with  Miss  Sarah  Ann  Smith,  daughter  of  Matsou  Smith,  M.  D.,  whose 
wife  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  first  Mather's  of  New  England. 

As  soon  as  the  success  of  the  institution,  under  its  new  head,  had 
become  such  as  to  invite  public  confidence,  successful  application  was 
made  to  the  legislature  of  the  state  for  an  increase  of  pupils  and  ap- 
propriations; and  there  was  at  the  same  time  an  increase  of  those 
pupils  from  families  of  better  circumstances,  who  are  attracted  by  the 
reputation  of  a  school.  The  New  York  Institution  became,  within  a 
few  years,  the  largest  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic;  and,  gaining  slowly 
but  surely,  during  a  quarter  of  a  century,  in  the  confidence  of  the 
public  and  of  the  legislature,  it  has  recently  overtaken  even  the  insti- 
tution of  London,  long  the  largest  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Peet  did  not  confine  himself  to  exhibiting  such  marked  results 
in  his  school  as  should  challenge  investigation  and  inspire  confidence. 
Feeling  it  his  duty  to  use  every  means  to  secure  the  opportunity  of  a 
good  education  to  all  the  deaf  and  dumb  children  of  the  state,  he  la- 
bored, by  his  annual  reports  and  other  publications,  to  diffuse  correct 
information,  and  keep  alive  an  interest  in  the  cause  of  these  unfor- 
tunate children.  Almost  every  year  he  visited  Albany,  to  urge  the 
claims  of  his  institution  on  the  legislature ;  and  on  such  occasions, 
his  tact  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  not  less  than  his  distinguished 
reputation,  gave  him  much  persona]  influence  among  the  members  of 
the  legislature.  It  was  customary,  when  an  application  on  the  part 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb  was  before  the  house,  to  exhibit  the  attain- 
ments of  a  few  of  the  pupils  by  special  invitation,  in  the  legislative 
hall  itself;  a  scene  always  of  great  interest  to  the  members,  and 
which  never  failed  to  convince  the  most  incredulous  of  the  benefits  of 
instructing  the  deaf  and  dumb.  On  one  occasion,  in  order  to  awaken 
in  remote  parts  of  the  state  an  interest  which  might  (and  did)  result 
in  sending  to  school  several  promising  deaf-mutes,  hitherto  kept  in 
heathen  ignorance  by  the  apathy  or  want  of  information  of  their 
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Mends,  Mr.  Peet  traveled  with  a  deputation  of  his  teachers  and  pu- 
pils from  the  Hudson  river  to  Bu&Io,  and  Niagara,  holding  exhibi- 
tions at  the  principal  places  on  the  route.  A  lively  and  graphic  re- 
port of  this  tour  is  annexed  to  the  twenty-eixth  Annual  Report  of  the 
institution,  from  which  we  make  an  extract,  bearing  on  a  question 
that  has  been  raised  by  some,  as  to  the  propriety  of  public  exlidbitions 
of  the  pupils  of  such  an  institution. 

^  From  the  above  brief  sketch,  it  will  be  seen  that  we  held  exhibi- 
tions in  seventeen  of  the  principal  cities  and  villages  west  of  Albany, 
in  Sve  places  repeating  our  exhibitions  at  the  urgent  request  of  the 
citizens.  The  audiences  assembled  were  estimated  at  from  two  hun- 
dred to  two  thousand.  Probably  in  all  from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand 
persons,  many  of  them  among  the  best  educated  and  influential 
citizens  of  the  state,  have  had  the  opportunity,  through  this  excur- 
sion, of  acquiring  correct  notions  on  the  subject  of  the  instruction  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  of  witnessing,  many  of  them  for  the  first 
time,  practical  illustrations  of  the  success  attained  under  our  system. 

Many  thousands  besides,  who  could  not  personally  attend,  have 
had  their  attention  awakened  to  the  subject,  and  have  acquired  some 
degree  of  correct  information,  through  the  notices  of  our  exhibitions, 
published  in  the  papers  of  the  various  places  we  visited.  We  have 
reason  to  believe  that  the  results  have  been  highly  beneficial,  and  that 
the  large  accession  of  promising  pupils  to  the  institution,  within  a  few 
weeks  after  our  tour,  is,  in  part  attributable  to  the  interest  and  atten- 
tion which  we  were  the  means  of  awakening. 

The  obstacles  which  the  friends  of  deaf-mute  education  have  to 
encounter,  are,  partly,  the  prejudices  of  many,  formed  from  occasional 
instances  of  partial  failure  in  instructing  deaf-routes  under  unfavora- 
ble circumstances,  partly  the  incredulity  of  others,  who  refuse  to  be- 
lieve, upon  report,  &cts  as  contrary  to  their  own  previous  experience 
as  is  the  congelation  of  water,  or  the  lengthened  day  and  night  of  po- 
lar regions  to  that  of  an  inhabitant  of  the  equator ;  and  partiy,  the 
indifference  with  which  the  great  bulk  of  mankind  regard  matters 
which  no  peculiar  circumstances  have  pressed  upon  their  personal  no- 
tice. 

There  are  thousands  who  regard  the  deaf  and  dumb  with  some 
degree  of  compassion,  and  hear  of  the  efforts  made  in  their  behalf 
with  cold  approbation,  but  the  subject  has  never  taken  hold  of  their 
feelings.  They  hear  of  deaf-mute  children  in  the  families  of  their  ac- 
quaintances, perhaps  they  meet  them ;  they  advise  their  being  sent 
to  the  institution ;  but  the  advice  is  too  coldly  given  to  turn  the 
scale,  when,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  there  exists  disinclination  on  the 
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part  of  the  parent  or  goardian.  If  we  ooalcl  infoae,  into  tlie  maoB  of 
our  beneyoleat  and  educated  men,  a  more  heartfelt  interest  in  tbia 
subject, — if  we  could  prompt  each  to  warmer  and  more  earnest  efforts 
in  those  cases  that  may  come  to  his  knowledge, — if  finally,  the  pastor 
or  magistrate,  or  professional  man,  in  whose  neighborhood  there  may 
be  a  deaf-mute  growing  up  in  ignorance,  and  in  danger  of  being  left 
for  life  without  the  pale  of  social  communion,  and  of  christian  knowl- 
edge, could  be  fiilly  impressed  with  the  momentous  consequences  at 
stake,  and  fully  apprised  of  the  only  and  easy  means  of  escape,  then 
we  should  have  less  cause  to  complain  that  parents  and  guardians,  of- 
ten uneducated  themselves,  take  too  little  thought  for  the  education 
of  their  deaf  and  dumb  children. 

In  this  point  of  view,  we  trust  our  excursion  has,  in  many  places, 
sown  the  seed  which  may  hereafter  spring  up  and  ripen  to  a  gladden- 
ing harvest.  Many  men,  now  wielding,  or  destined  to  wield  an  im- 
portant influence,  attended  our  exhibitions.  In  two  or  three  places 
the  opportunities  of  this  kind  were  peculiarly  favorable.  In  Auburn, 
hr  instance,  the  students  of  the  Theological  Seminary,  were  present 
at  our  lecture  and  exercises.  These  young  men  are  destined  to  go 
forth  into  the  various  cities  and  towns  of  the  state,  to  exert  a  high 
moral  and  intellectual  influence,  and  ex-officio^  to  take  the  lead  in 
benevolent  undertakings.  That  this  body  of  men  should  be  correctly 
informed  of  the  extent  to  which  the  instruction  ol  the  deaf  and  dumb 
is  practicable ;  that  they  should  be  warned  against  the  Uind  enthusi- 
asm that,  aiming  at  too  much,  fails  of  accomplishing  the  greatest 
practical  good,  and  that  their  feelings  should  be  interested  in  view  of 
the  striking  intellectual,  moral  and  religious  contrast  between  the  edu- 
cated and  the  uneducated  deaf-mute,  is  a  great  point  gained,  and  can 
hardly  be  too  highly  appreciated.'' 

When  Dr.  Peet,  (we  find  it  easier  to  speak  of  him  by  that  now 
familiar  titie,  though  the  degree  of  LL.  D.,  conferred  on  him  by  the 
regents  of  the  university  of  New  York,  is  ol  somewhat  later  date  than 
the  period  we  are  now  speaking  o^)  had  been  able  to  collect  around 
him  such  a  corps  of  well  trained  teachers  that  his  daily  attention  to 
the  routine  of  instruction  was  no  longer  required,  he  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  preparation  of  a  course  of  instruction,  or  a  series  of  lan- 
guage lessons,  adapted  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  a  class  of 
deaf-mutes, — ^then  a  very  serious  want  Several  attempts,  under  the 
spur  of  urgent  necessity,  had  indeed  been  made  to  provide  such  les- 
sons ;  and  in  two  or  tiiree  instances,  they  had  been  printed  to  save 
copying  with  a  pen ;  but  these  littie  books  were  of  a  character  un- 
satis&ctory  even  to  their  authors ;  and,  such  as  they  were,  copies  were 


no  longer  to  be  prooored  in  sufficient  numben  for  a  achooL  Dr. 
Peety  therefore,  finding  nothing  he  oonld  use,  and  little  eyen  to  im- 
prove upon,  beyond  some  hints  in  the  French  work  of  B^bian,  and 
the  manuscript  lessons  previously  used  in  his  own  school,  was  obliged 
to  go  back  to  the  first  principles  of  the  art;  and  following  these  to 
their  logical  results  in  the  light  of  his  long  experience,  and  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  he  produced 
a  course  of  leasons  on  a  plan  in  many  respects  entirely  new.  The 
first  fruit  of  his  labors,  after  beiug  tested  for  a  few  months  in  his  own 
school,  was  published  in  the  spring  of  1844,  with  the  title  of^  "A  Vo- 
cabulary and  Elementary  Lessons  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.''  It  met, 
(says  Dr.  Peet  in  the  prefiice  to  the  second  edition,)  with  ^  favor  and 
success  beyond  the  author's  hopes,"  being  received  with  a  satis&ction 
amounting  in  some  cases  to  enthusiasm.  The  first  edition  being  ex- 
hausted much  sooner  than  was  anticipated,  it  was  revised  with  great 
care,  and  under  the  title  of  ^*  Elementary  Lessons,  being  a  course  of 
instruction  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Part  First,"  has  gone  through 
two  or  three  editions,  and  is  still  the  only  text-book  in  general  use 
for  the  younger  classes  in  the  American  Institutions  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb.  Orders  have  also  been  received  for  copies  to  be  used  in  British 
schools ;  and  missionaries  whose  task,  like  that  of  the  teacher  of  deaf- 
mutes,  is  to  teach  the  first  rudiments  of  the  English  language  to  in- 
tellects but  imperfectly  developed,  have  found  Dr.  Peet's  Elementary 
Lessons  a  very  suitable  text-book  for  that  purpose. 

The  success  of  the  First  Part  encouraged  the  author  to  proceed  with 
his  undertaking  of  supplying  that  total  want  of  acceptable  elementary 
books  which  had  so  seriously  increased  the  labors  of  teachers  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb.  A  Second  Part  was  published  in  1845,  a  little 
volume  of  Scripture  Lessons  in  1846,  the  new  edition  of  the  First  Part, 
already  mentioned,  the  same  year,  and  finally  a  new  Second  Part,  by 
which  the  Second  Part  published  in  1845  became  the  Third  Part,  ap- 
peared in  1849.  A  carefully  revised  edition  of  Dr.  Peet's  Scripture 
Lessons  appeared  in  the  latter  year,  and  being  equally  well  adapted 
to  the  use  of  children  who  hear,  besides  the  edition  for  the  use  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  a  large  edition  was  put  in  general  circulation  by  the 
American  Tract  Society. 

The  "Course  of  Instruction,"  as  &r  as  prepared,  thus  consists  of 
four  volumes,  of  which  the  Elementary  Lessons  and  the  Scripture 
Lessons  have  been  received  with  the  most  general  approbation.  Ex- 
perience has  shown  that  the  arrangement  of  the  Second  and  Third 
Parts  is  susceptible  of  improvement,  and  if  Dr.  Peet's  life  and  health 
are  spared,  it  is  understood  that  he  has  in  view  to  revise  both,  and 
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perhaps,  to  add  a  work,  long  the  great  dedderatmn  in  tJie  instmctioii 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  a  Methodical  Vocabnlarj,  in  two  parts^  the 
First  Part  embracing  the  words  of  our  language,  in  an  ideological  or- 
der, so  explained  and  illustrated,  that  the  deaf-mute  student  onoe 
made  familiar  with  the  principle  of  classification,  can  find  in  it  the 
word  he  needs  to  express  a  given  idea;  while  the  Second  Part,  in  the 
customary  alphabetical  order,  by  means  of  simple  definitions  and  illus- 
trations, by  cuts  where  practicable,  and  by  references  to  the  First  Part, 
shall  more  readily  enable  a  deaf-mute  to  discover  the  meaning  of  a 
word  than  he  generally  can  by  the  definitions  in  our  common  English 
dictionaries.  Such  a  work  would  render  to  a  deaf-mute  student  the 
same  aid  both  in  reading  and  composing,  that  the  English  student 
finds  in  his  double  lexicons  of  Latin,  or  whatever  other  language  he 
has  in  hand.  For  want  of  such  a  work,  a  deaf-mute,  for  whom  the 
language  of  his  countrymen  is  always  a  foreign  language,  the  Ian* 
guage  of  signs  being  his  vernacular,  can  only  obtain  a  word  he  needs 
to  express  a  given  idea  by  application  to  a  living  teacher ;  and  the 
definitions  in  our  dictionaries  are  seldom  well  adapted  to  his  use. 
But  great  as  would  be  the  advantages  of  such  a  work,  the  labor  of 
preparing  it  would  evidently  be  so  great  that  the  few  who  have  at- 
tempted it  have  recoiled.  And  perhaps  the  advanced  years  of  Dr. 
Peet,  and  his  many  other  avocations  may  not  permit  him  to  under- 
take it  He  is  understood  to  be  now  employing  his  leisure  upon  a 
a  School  History  of  the  United  States,  which,  while  its  simplicity  and 
perspicuity  of  style  shall  adapt  it  to  the  use  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
will  be  equally  well  adapted  for  children  who  hear ;  and  in  which 
it  is  proposed  to  take  special  care  to  secure  aectiracy  of  statement,  as 
well  as  to  preserve  the  interest  by  the  choice  of  incidents. 

The  limits  of  a  sketch  like  this  will  not  permit  us  to  give,  as  we 
were  tempted  to  do,  an  exposition  of  the  plan  of  Dr.  Peet's  course 
of  instruction.  Such  an  exposition  may  be  found  in  some  able  arti- 
cles contributed  by  him  to  the  '^American  Annals  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,"  a  quarterly,  published  at  Hartford.*  We  can  here  only  ex- 
plain that  the  plan  of  the  "  Course  *'  is  founded  on  a  principle  of  phi- 
losophical progress,  beginning  with  the  words  and  phrases  that  accu- 
rately express  ideas  already  familiar  to  the  pupil,  on  the  great  funda* 
mental  principle  that  ^  ideas  should  precede  names,"  and  thence  go- 
ing by  gradual  and  skillfully  arranged  steps  from  the  simple  to  the 
Complex,  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract ;  so  that,  as  far  as  practi- 
cable, only  one  difficulty  shall  be  introduced  at  one  time,  and  each 

*  Sm  in  particular,  Vol.  III.,  p.  99,  and  oo ;  also  Dr.  Peet'a  article  on  the  Course  of  In- 
■tmction,  In  the  Proceedinfe  of  the  Second  Conyention,  etc ,  p.  39,  and  on. 


diffieolty  ovonome  ahtll  aenre  aa  a  atoppiiig  atone  to  the  next  Cata 
arBi  of  ooune»  used  lor  ezpUining  words  and  phrases,  wherever  prae* 
ticaUe ;  and  the  reading  lessons  are  admirably  simple  in  style  and 
construction,  yet  attractive  and  piquant 

Simple  and  obvious  as  these  principles  are, — in  their  practical  ap- 
plication there  is  much  room  for  divergence  of  opinion ;  and  even  the 
fint  step  can  not  be  intelligently  taken  except  by  one  who  is  familiar 
with  the  mental  habits  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  knows  that  when 
they  first  come  to  the  instructor,  the  current  of  their  private  thoughts 
is  very  different  from  that  series  of  abstract  and  general  propositions 
which  prevail  in  the  meditations  of  those  who  hear, — that  they  think 
by  **  direct  intuition," — as  though,  in  a  sort  of  mental  commtci  o6> 
amro,  ol^ts  with  their  qualities  and  actions  were  continually  passings 
Hence  Dr.  Peet  begins  with  words  and  phrases  correctly  representing 
these  mental  images ;  at  first  single  words,  a  book^  a  honey  a  hird ; 
then  descriptive  phrases,  made  more  intelligible  by  contrast,  as  a 
hUuk  hooky  a  wkUt  booky  a  large  honey  a  email  bird.  Numbers  and 
the  plural  form  are  early  introduced,  and  verbs  first  appear  under  the 
form  of  the  participle,  as  a  horee  nmiMA^,  abirdjlyingy  it  being  con- 
sidered that  these  phrases  aoccurately  describe  the  pictures  shown  to 
the  pupil,  whereas  no  pictures  will  adequately  represent  the  sentences, 
The  hone  rume;  The  bird  fiiee.  Hence  the  finite  verb  is  deferred 
till,  by  the  development  of  his  ideas  during  two  or  three  months  of 
instruction,  and  by  some  practice  in  appreciating  the  divisions  of  time, 
the  pupil  has  become  able  to  apprehend  those  ideas  of  assertion  and 
time  which  constitute  the  essence  of  the  verb.  And  at  his  first  intro- 
duction to  the  verb,  care  is  taken  to  make  a  distinction  which,  for 
want  of  such  early  care,  we  have  known  many  educated  mutes  to  go 
through  lifo  without  being  able  to  appreciate,  the  distinction  between 
the  aelual  pneenty  "  Mary  is  dancing,"  and  the  habitual  present, 
^Mary  dances  sometimes."  In  this  philosophical  spirit  the  work  ia 
planned,  and  it  is  no  small  praise  to  say  that  the  execution  is  worthy 
of  the  plan. 

In  order  to  take  all  Dr.  Peet*s  series  of  school  books  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb  in  one  view,  we  have  anticipated  the  order  of  time.  The 
institution  was,  by  its  charter,  placed  under  the  care  and  control  of  a 
Board  of  Directors,  composed  of  twenty-five  of  the  most  respectable 
and  intelligent  dtiaens  of  New  York,  men  whose  judgment  might  aid 
the  principal  in  the  management  of  the  institution,  and  whose  social 
and  political  influence  had  much  weight  with  the  legislature  in  its 
behalf.  The  presidency  of  this  board  was  successively  filled  by  such 
men  as  DeWitt  Clinton,  Samuel  L.  Mitchell,  LL.  D.,  Rev.  James  Mil- 
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nor^  D.  D^  and  Robert  C.  ComelL  On  the  death  of  the  two  last,  which 
occurred  within  a  few  months  of  each  other  in  the  spring  of  1845,  the 
title  of  president  was,  by  general  consent,  and  as  a  just  tribute  to  his 
eminent  worth  and  services,  conferred  on  Mr.  Peet;  the  first,  and  we 
believe  the  only  case  in  which  the  principal  or  superintendent  of  such 
an  institution  is  also  president  of  its  Board  of  Directors  or  Trustees. 
(The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  (LL.  D.,)  was  conferred  on  Mr.  Peet, 
as  we  have  said,  by  the  regents  of  the  university,  three  or  four  years 

^  later.)    This  change  of  title  brought  no  change  in  the  immediate 

relations  of  Dr.  Peet  to  the  institution.  He  continued,  as  he  has 
ever  done,  to  reside  in  the  building,  to  fulfill  the  duties  both  of  the 
head  of  the  institution,  and  the  head  of  the  fi&mily ;  and  to  give  his 

>  personal  attention  and  the  benefit  of  his  great  experience  in  all  cases 

of  difficulty  in  any  department  of  the  establishment. 

It  was,  we  think,  early  in  the  year,  1844,  that  the  Hon.  Horace 
Mann,  returning  from  a  visit  of  inspection  to  the  educational  institu- 
tions of  Europe,  especially  of  Grermany,  published  his  report,  in  which 
he  took  occasion  to  say  that,  in  his  opinion  the  ^  Institutions  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  in  Prussia,  Saxony,  and  Holland,  are  decidedly 
superior  to  any  in  this  country."  On  examination,  it  appeared  that 
the  distinguished  author  of  this  report,  who,  with  all  his  eminent  zeal 
for  the  cause  of  education,  and  admitted  ability,  was  too  apt  to  jump  to 
conclusions  upon  insufficient  premises,  had  formed  this  opinion  upon 
a  very  superficial  examination  of  the  German  schools,  and  no  examina- 
tion at  all  of  our  own.  Still  the  specific  point  of  difiference  on  which 
his  opinion  was  based,  that  the  German  teachers  teach,  or  attempt  to 
'  teach  their  deaf  pupils  to  speak,  while  ours  had  long  since  formally 
relinquished  that  attempt,  was  prima  fctcie  such  as  to  make  an 
impression  on  the  public  mind,  ever  moved  by  novelties,  and  prone  to 
believe  in  tiie  marvelous.  Though,  therefore,  all  the  evidence  we  then 
had  went  to  show  that  even  in  the  German  language,  much  more 
favorable  to  such  an  attempt  than  our  own,  the  teaching  or  articula- 
tion to  the  deaf  and  dumb  seldom  yielded  any  results  of  real  practical 
value,  while  it  certainly  involved  a  heavy  waste  of  time  and  labor, — 
still  it  seemed  proper  to  ascertain  by  actual  examination  whether  we 
were  in  (act  so  hr  behind  the  German  or  other  European  schools,  that, 
if  there  were  valuable  lessons  to  be  learned,  we  might  learn  them,  and 
if  not,  that  our  institutions,  might  retain  in  the  public  estimation  the 
place  they  had  so  hardly  won.  To  this  end,  each  of  the  two  oldest 
and  largest  American  Institutions  for  the  deaf  and  diunb,  sent  an 
agent  to  Europe.  The  American  Asylum,  sent  its  late  esteemed  prin- 
cipal, Mr.  Weld,  and  the  New  York  Institution,  sent  one  of  its  former 
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instructora,  Ber.  Qeorge  £.  Day,  now  a  profeeaor  in  the  Lane  Theology 
ical  Seminary,  Ohio.  The  reports  of  these  gentlemen  made  after 
very  full  and  candid  examination,  were  justly  held  to  be  conclusive 
that,  on  the  whole,  the  results  of  our  system  of  instruction  were  supe- 
rior to  those  obtained  in  the  Oerman  schools.  Mr.  Feet's  letter  of 
instruction  to  Mr.  Day,  prefiied  to  the  report  of  the  latter,  (see  Twenty- 
Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  New  York  Institution,)  is  esteemed  a 
model  paper  of  its  kind,  and  shows  how  fully  and  clearly  its  author 
understood,  in  advance,  all  the  bearings  of  the  question  at  issue. 
Seven  years  later,  (in  the  spring  of  1851,)  Dr.  Peet  himself^  with  his 
eldest  son  and  three  of  his  pupils,  visited  Europe  on  a  similar  errand ; 
and  made  a  voluminous  report  on  the  condition  of  the  European 
schools  he  visited,  and  on  the  various  systems  of  instruction  he  found 
in  use,  which  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  interesting  documents 
of  the  kind  extant,  and  at  the  same  time,  a  graphic  and  agreeable 
book  of  travels.  While  in  London,  on  this  occasion,  he  took  part  in 
the  first  annual  convention  of  British  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

The  fint  convention  of  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb» 
had  been  held  at  the  New  York  Institution,  a  year  before  this  time, 
(in  1850,)  and  Dr.  Peet,  returned  from  Europe  just  in  time  to  attend 
the  second  convention,  held  at  Hartford,  in  August,  1851.  Two  other 
conventions  have  been  held  since,  (the  interval  having  been  changed 
from  one  to  two  years,  and  two  meetings  postponed  a  year,  from  un- 
fitvorable  and  unforeseen  circumstances.)  At  all  these  conventions. 
Dr.  Peet,  to  whose  exertions  and  influence  the  holding  of  the  first 
convention  was  mainly  due,  took  a  leading  part.  Besides,  in  the  dis- 
cussions that  arose,  freely  imparting  the  benefit  of  his  rare  experience 
to  his  younger  brethren,  papers  of  great  value,  and  prepared  with 
much  labor  and  research,  were  presented  by  him  at  each  convention, 
and  published  with  its  proceedings.  Of  these  papers,  we  will  particu- 
larixe  that  on  the  **  Origin  and  Early  History  of  the  Art  of  Instruct- 
ing the  Deaf  and  Dumb,"  presented  at  the  first  convention,  and  also 
inserted  in  the  American  Annals,  (IIL,  129  and  on,)  and  the  ^  Report 
on  the  L^ral  Rights  and  Liabilities  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,"  presented 
at  the  fourth  convention,  whose  proceedings  are  not  yet  published,  but 
an  imperfect  copy  of  this  paper  appeared  in  the  American  Journal  of 
Insanity,  last  summer.  The  former  of  these  papers  corrects  several 
errors  of  Degenmdo,  hitherto  almost  the  only  authority  usually  refer- 
red to  on  that  subject ;  and  the  latter  has  been  pronounced  by  com- 
petent judges  a  valuable  contribution  to  our  legal  literature,  and  sup- 
j^es  information  which  hitherto  could  be  obtained  only  by  very  exten- 
sive and  laborious  research. 
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We  will  dose  our  acootint  <^  Dr.  Peet'»  contribntioni  to  the  litem- 
tare  of  deaf-mute  imtniction,  bj  notidDg  three  or  foar  other  remarib* 
able  producdons;  the  address  at  the  dedication  of  the  chapel  of  the 
New  York  Institution,  (Deoembo*  1846,)  that  delivered  on  the  occa- 
sion of  laying  the  comer-stone  of  the  North  Carolina  Institution, 
(April,  1848,)  the  ^Report  on  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
in  the  Higher  Branches  of  Learning,"  (1852,)  which  led  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  High  Class  in  the  New  York  Institution,  a  measure 
that  has  contributed  essentiallj  to  elevate  the  general  standard  of 
deaf-mute  education  ;*  and  the  curious  article  on  the  ^  Notions  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  before  Instruction,  especially  on  Religious  Subjects,'' 
which  appeared  in  the  Bibliotheca  Bacrafor  July,  1855.  In  the  last 
mentioned  article,  it  is  shown  that,  whatever  may  be  the  ability  of  the 
human  intellect  in  a  high  stage  of  development,  to  arrive  at  just  and 
ennobling  conceptions  of  a  Creator  and  supreme  governor  of  the 
world,  the  uneducated  deaf  and  dumb  have,  in  no  clearly  attested 
instances,  originated,  from  their  own  reflections,  the  idea  of  God,  or  of 
»  Creator. 

Space  is  wanting  for  a  more  particular  notice  of  these  and  other 
papers,  nor  can  we  here  enumerate  the  topics  treated  of  in  the  Annual 
Reports  of  the  New  York  Institution,  which,  unlike  the  generality  of 
such  reports,  instead  of  being  confined  to  details  of  local  or  temporary 
interest, — discuss  with  Dr.  Peet's  characteristic  ability,  fullness  of 
information,  and  comprehensivenen  of  examination,  the  most  import- 
ant topics  connected  directly  or  indirectly,  with 'the  subject  of  deaf* 
mute  instruction.  The  Thirty-fifth  Report,  for  instance,  embraces  the 
fullest  and  best  digested  body  of  statistics  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  which 
has  been  yet  published. 

Dr.  Feet  has  been  fortunate  in  his  children.  He  has  the  able  assist- 
ance of  his  two  elder  sons,  accomplished  teachers  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  in  his  own  institution.  The  eldest,  as  teacher  of  the  High  Class, 
has  had  the  satisfaction  of  training  up  the  best  educated  class  of  deaf- 
mutes  taken  as  a  class,  that  ever  graduated. 

Dr.  Feet  has  now  nearly  reached  the  accomplishment  of  his  lart 
great  labor,  the  planning  and  erection  of  buildings  that  will  make  the 
New  York  Institution,  in  that  respect,  as  we  believe  it  to  be  in  all 
others,  a  model  institution  of  its  kind.  In  this,  and  in  his  other  labors 
for  the  benefit  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  he  has  been  ably  seconded  by 
an  intelligent  and  energetic  Board  of  Directors.    From  the  mode  of 


*It  la  dne  to  Genenl  P.  M.  Wetmore,  recently  Tlce-presldeot  of  the  institution,  to 
nj  that,  in  the  eatabUsbmeot  of  the  High  Claat,  m  In  other  meuares  lor  the  benefit  of  the 
deaf  and  diimb,  he  rendered  very  valaable  aid,  and  merita  the  laatinf  gratitade  of  tho  deaf  and 
dumb  of  New  York. 
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election,  by  a  few  life  members  and  subficriberB}  and  the  gratoitoiB 
nature  of  their  services,  the  Directors  of  the  New  York  Institution  are 
solely  men  attracted  together  by  benevolent  interest  in  the  cause  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  respect  for,  and  sympathy  with  the  character 
of  the  president  Hence  it  is  that  they  have  been  so  ready  to  appre- 
ciate, encourage  and  aid  his  labors.  In  this  matter  of  the  erection  of 
the  new  buildings,  especially,  it  required  zeal,  foresight,  and  sanguine 
trust  in  the  future,  to  prevent  that  perfection  of  plan  and  proportions 
BO  admirable  in  the  new  buildings  from  being  sacrificed  to  a  severe^ 
though  temporary  pecuniary  pressure.*  Of  those  features  that  have 
been  more  particularly  the  object  of  Dr,  Feet's  personal  attention  and 
solicitude,  we  may  specify  the  arrangements  and  apparatus  for  warm* 
ing  and  ventilation. 

From  this  sketch  of  Dr.  Feet's  public  life,  his  character  as  a  ohna* 
tian  gentleman,  as  the  head  of  an  institution,  as  a  teacher,  as  an 
accomplished  master  of  the  language  of  pantomime,  as  a  leader  and 
energetic  laborer  in  all  movements  for  the  benefit  of  the  oommoA 
cause  of  deaf-mute  education, — and  as  the  author  of  the  best  existing 
series  of  works  in  our  language,  perhaps  in  any  language,  on  the 
instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, — though  inadequately  set  forth, 
will,  we  trust,  be  apparent  to  the  reader.  But  to  his  many  friends, 
and  to  the  hundreds  of  deaf-mutes  who,  educated  under  his  care,  have 
learned  to  love  and  honor  him  as  a  fiather,  such  a  portraiture  will 
appear  not  only  feeble,  but  very  incomplete,  as  omitting  one  of  Dr. 
Feet^s  most  prominent  traits  of  character, — his  warm  benevolence  of 
heart, — of  which  the  best  illustration  is  the  filial  a£fection  with  which 
he  is  regarded  by  his  pupils,  the  warm  and  active  interest  he  has  ever 
taken  in  their  temporal  and  spiritual  wel&re,  and  the  aid  he  has  ever 
been  ready  to  give  to  any  of  his  former  pupils  who  deserved  and  stood 
in  need  of  his  assistance.  When  dismissing  his  pupils  at  the  end  of 
their  course,  he  is  wont  to  give  each  a  little  letter  of  advice,  in  which, 
encouraging  them  to  seek  his  aid  in  any  future  season  of  trouble,  he 
says,  ^  Come  to  us,  I  repeat,  with  the  confidence  of  children  to  a  father. 
We  shall  be  ever  ready  to  redress  your  wrongs,  to  seek  for  you  employ- 
ment that  shall  ensure  for  you  comfort  and  respectability ; .  and  in 
those  afflictions  which  only  time  and  Frovidence  can  relieve,  to  afford 
the  sympathy  and  advice  that  may  inspire  consolation,  patience,  and 
cheerfulness."  And  the  instances  are  not  few  in  which  this  pledge 
has  been  fulfilled. 

*  The  rMuIt  of  th«  pecuniary  difficulties  referred  to,  has  heen  that  the  State  of  New  Torlc 
has/ormotfy  assumed  the  proprietorship  of  the  institution,  maintaining  it  as  it  is.  It  has  thus 
become  In  name,  as  U  long  has  been  (te/oeto,  a  State  Institution. 
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Comparing  die  piesent  state  of  the  institution  wiih  what  it  was  in 
1830,  then  a  small  and  inferior  school,  ill  provided  with  teachers, 
without  any  good  plan  of  instruction,  or  acceptable  series  of  lessons; 
now  in  the  very  foremost  rank  of  special  educational  institutions, 
furnishing  text-books  and  teachers  to  other  schools,  and  looked  to  as 
a  model,  both  in  its  system  of  instruction  and  the  plan  of  its  buildings, 
by  its  results  and  publications  elevating  the  standard  of  deaf-mute 
instruction,  and  spreading  abroad  an  interest  that  leads  to  the  fi>und- 
ing  of  new  institutions.  Dr.  Peet  may  well  feel  that  the  earnest  and 
un&ltering  labor  of  twenty-six  years  has  not  been  in  vain.  He  has 
not,  we  trust,  nearly  reached  the  term  of  his  active  usefulness.  Though 
crowned  with  the  glory  of  grey  hairs,  jud^ng  from  his  erect  form, 
active  step,  and  unabated  powers  of  attention  to  the  duties  of  his  ardu- 
ous post, — ^ihe  deaf  and  dumb  of  New  York,  and  of  the  whole  Union 
may,  for  years  to  come,  benefit  by  his  labors.  And  when  the  time 
shidl  come  for  retirement  from  active  labor,  he  will  known  that  the 
blessings  of  hundreds  follow  him  down  the  vale  of  years,  and  that  the 
future  of  the  institution  to  which  his  life  has  been  devoted, — ^with  its 
great  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  generations  to  come, 
may  safely  be  left  in  the  care  of  the  teachers  he  has  trained  up. 
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AMD  TBAOUBS  OP  TU  POOB, 

▲T  BKOGQBN,  QRAND  OUGHT  OF  BADBN. 


The  esUbliahment  at  Beoggen,  in  Baden,  near  Bade,  for  the  tnuning  of  poor  chfl- 
dren  and  countiy  toachere,  was  established  in  1820,  by  an  assodation  of  bener- 
olent  persons  of  the  Protestant  persoasion  in  £asle.  The  building,  formerly  a 
oommandeiy  of  the  Teutonic  Order,  is  a  handsome  chateau  in  a  fine  situation 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  Ihuing  the  ware  of  1814-16,  it  was  used 
as  a  ho^Htal  for  the  allied  armies,  and  eight  thousand  soldiere  died  in  i^ 
and  were  buried  in  the  fields  around.  It  is  the  property  of  the  grand  duke  of 
Baden,  who  allows  it  to  be  used  for  the  sdiool  at  a  merely  nominal  rent 

The  institution  has  been  sustained  altogether  by  Toluntary  contributions,  and 
the  confidence  of  its  managera  in  the  bencTolence  of  the  community  has  been 
well  repaid;  there  is  no  debt,  the  annual  expenditures  have  invariably 
been  met,  and  a  considerable  surplus  fonded. 

The  childrens*  department  contains  about  sixty  pupils  of  both  sexes^ 
Protestants  only.  The  girls  and  boys  meet  at  lessons  and  meala^  and  often 
during  their  woric;  and  the  supervision  being  strict  and  continual,  no  inconve- 
nience has  resulted.  The  age  ot  admission  is  fix>m  six  to  fourteen  years,  and  of 
leaving,  at  an  avenge  of  sixteen  or  seventeen;  and  pupils  are  received  ftomall 
the  Swiss  cantons,  the  poorest  and  most  neglected  children  having  the  prefer- 
ence. Communes  and  bene&ctora  pay  thirty  doUare  a  year  for  each  pupil 
whom  they  place  in  school;  but  those  who  can  command  no  payment  are 
received  freoi 

Tliere  are  three  sdiool  dasses;  the  course  includes,  in  general,  the  same  mat- 
ter with  that  of  a  good  Protestant  primaiy  school :  Bible  history  and  doctrine, 
reading,  writing,  German,  mental  and  written  arithmetic,  geography,  his- 
tory, music  by  notfo,  and  thorough  base.  There  is  four  houre^  sdKx>l  a  day, 
besides  four  houra  a  week,  for  singing  lessons.  The  remaining  time  is  so  laid  out  in 
manual  labor  and  recreations,  that  the  variety  of  employments  may  avoid 
fiitigue.  The  children  of  the  laborere  on  the  premises  and  some  ftom  the  nei^ 
borhood  are  admitted  to  the  instruction  and  apprenticeship  of  the  institution. 
The  boys  are  employed  in  ferming,  gardening,  hi  the  stable,  in  {daiting  straw, 
and  spinning  wool;  some  are  under  the  instruction  of  the  tailor  and  the 
shoemaker  of  the  establishment,  and  others  are  employed  in  the  bakery,  the 
book-bindeiy,  and  in  such  housdiold  labor  as  requires  some  strength.  The  giris 
knit,  sew,  make  and  mend  clothes  and  bedding,  help  in  washing,  laundiy  work 
and  cooking,  sometimes  in  the  garden  and  poultry  yard,  and  acquire  such  other 
accomplishments  as  pertain  to  a  good  housekeeper. 

There  are  religfous  exerdsee  on  the  sabbath,  during  the  intervals  of  which 
the  diiklren  may  sing,  read,  walk,  or  play  in  the  garden. 

4Ehe  food  and  dothing  are  simple,  but  snffldent,  and  in  general  similar  to 
those  of  the  surrounding  agricultural  population ;  and  the  health  of  the  institu- 
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tion  is  excellent  The  yearlj  expense  per  head  fat  pupils  is  estunated  at  thirty 
dollars.  At  leaving  the  school,  the  children  are  apprenticed  to  fiEumers  or 
artizans.  There  are  two  committees  of  pat3x>nage  connected  with  the  institution, 
one  of  men  for  the  boys,  and  the  other  of  women  for  the  girls,  to  assist  them  in 
procuring  good  situations,  and  to  watch  over  their  wel&re.  Contrary  to  the 
design  of  the  institution,  however,  only  a  few  of  the  graduates  follow  agricul- 
)  ture,  most  of  them  adopting  some  mechanical  occupation.    During  the  thirty 

years'  existence  of  the  school,  the  number  of  graduating  pTq>i]s  has  been  in  all 
»  about  four  hundred  and  forty. 

The  other  department  of  the  school  is  intended  to  train  teachers  for  the 
country  schools.  Its  members  are  chiefly  from  the  families  of  laborers  and 
artizans,  and  are  admitted  at  flt>m  eighteen  to  twenty-five,  remtuning  three 
years.  They  are  usually  firom  fifteen  to  twenty  in  number.  In  return  for  their 
education  and  maintenance,  they  act  as  aasistantB  to  the  principal,  in  instruction 
and  general  oversight:  and  they  receive  at  graduation  a  wardrobe  and  some 
books.  These  normal  pupils  are  certain  of  appointments  at  graduation ;  indeed, 
the  applications  for  them  are  more  numerous  than  can  be  filled.  The  normal 
course  includes  whatever  is  essential  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching.  It 
occupies  six  hours  a  day;  three  hours  more  are  spent  in  manual  labor,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  day  in  various  useful  occupations  and  in  recreations.  As  they 
become  fit,  they  are  placed  in  charge  of  a  few  pupils,  then  of  an  entire  dass,  and 
finaUy  of  the  whole  school 

Christian  Heinrich  Zeller,  the  director,  is  brother  of  the  deceased  Karl  August 
Yon  Zeller,  the  well  known  Prussian  High  School  Councilor  and  educationist, 
and  was  bom  in  Wurtemberg,  ui  1*111,  He  studied  law  at  Tubingen,  but  by 
the  influence  of  his  brother  was  induced  to  devote  himself  to  teaching,  and 
accordingly,  after  having  been  tutor  in  a  patrician  family  at  Augsbuig  for  two 
years,  and  a  suocessftd  teacher  six  years  in  St.  Gall,  and  twelve  years  at 
Zoflngen,  where  he  became  a  Swiss  burgher  and  married,  he  accepted  the  chaige 
of  organizing  and  conducting  the  establishment  at  Beuggen.  He  is  now 
seventy-five  years  of  age,  but  still  vigorous  and  healthy,  and  though  receiving 
but  a  small  salaiy,  is  happy  m  his  labors,  and  with  his  excellent  wife,  is  still 
ardentiy  devoted  to  the  enterprise  under  his  direction.  They  well  deserve  the 
names  of  **  &ther  "  and  "  mother  "  which  they  receive  fifom  the  members  of  the 
numerous  family  around  them.  ' 

There  is  a  committee  for  the  control  of  the  institution,  appointed  by  the 
association  of  founders,  and  located  at  Basle.  It  meets  monthly,  directs  as  to 
admission  and  graduation  of  pupils  and  pupil  teachers,  oversees  their  establish- 
lishment  as  &r  as  possible,  authorizes  expenditures  and  repairs,  arranges  the 
affairs  of  the  course  of  instruction  and  labor,  audits  accounts,  and  determines 
important  matters  in  general  It  also  presides  over  the  anniversary  of  the 
establishment 

The  director,  who  has  immediate  charge  of  instruction,  discipline,  and  accounts, 
(his  wife,  with  one  or  more  assistants,  managing  domestic  affairs,  and  the 
concerns  of  the  household  and  the  fium,)  is  assisted  by  two  sub-teachers, 
who  instruct  the  pupil  teachers  and  children,  and  with  whom  he  holds  a 
weekly  consultation  upon  matters  of  instruction,  disdplme,  fta  There  is  a 
fortnightly  meeting,  attended  by  the  pupil  teachers,  at  which  the  director 
presdes,  commtmicatos  correspondence  firom  former  graduates  now  teaching, 
listens  to  observations,  gives  advice,  and  attends  to  all  appropriata  sabjects. 
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There  are  three  dormitories  for  tlie  girls,  each  under  a  female  oyerseer,  and  fire 
for  the  boya,  o^er  eaeh  of  which  is  appointed  bj  Uio  diiector  one  of  the  pupil 
teadiers,  who  thus  beoomes  as  it  were  the  father  of  a  small  fianily  within  the 
large  one.  lie  walks  out  with  tliem  on  Sundt^,  tak^  oare  of  them  when 
sick,  and  watches  constantly  over  their  physical  and  inonU  prosperity  ;  and  thus 
becomes  well  initiated  both  in  the  pleasures  and  pains  of  his  intended  career. 
Ther  also  eat  with  the  children,  and  of  the  sjjme  food. 

In  order  to  maintain  the  connection  between  the  institution  and  its  graduates, 
a  monthly  gazette,  (Monatha-BUtt  von  Beuggen,)  has  been  published  for  the  last 
twenty  years,  to  give  information  of  the  progress  and  condition  of  the  institu- 
tion.  and  to  encourage  its  charitable  friends.  The  director  also  maintains  a 
frequent  and  intimate  correspondence  with  graduates  of  both  de^^aitments,  for 
the  sake  of  assisting  them  by  good  advice  and  of  maintaining  a  fiivorable 
influence  over  them.* 

Tlie  order  and  industry  exhibited  hi  the  school  and  on  the  fiirm  are  worthy  of 
all  praise.  Emulation  and  laudation  are  not  employed  as  stimulants ;  M.  ZeUer 
believing  with  Pestaloszi,  that  if  instruction  is  given,  and  discipline  managed, 
in  the  right  way,  the  pleasure  of  aoqiiiring  knowledge  and  of  doing  right,  are 
abundantly  adtH|nato  encouragements. 

Pacts  seem  to  be  wanting  to  explain  the  general  tendency  of  the  pupils 
toward  mechanical  rather  than  f^rricuHunU  pursuits.  It  may  possibly  be 
partly  owing  to  deficient  development  of  that  occupalkm  at  the  institution,  to 
the  shortness  of  tlie  apprenticeship  served  in  it  by  the  pupils,  to  the  relations  of 
graduates  to  their  fiimiliee  at  leaving,  or  to  tlie  operations  of  the  committee  in 
charge  of  the  business  of  finding  situations.  In  his  hkst  reiKurt,  (for  1850,) 
M.  Zeller  has  seasonablv  directed  attention  to  the  inconveniences  of  the  usual 
system  of  apprenticeship,  especially  in  towns;  the  apprentices^  instead  of  being 
as  formerly  fodged  in  their  master^s  housea,  boarded  at  their  tables,  and  treated 
lo  a  certain  extent  as  members  of  their  fiimilies,  are  now  obliged  to  find  board 
and  lodging  for  themselves,  and  aio  thus  exposed  to  influences  and  temptatioiia 
which  often  ruin  them.  M.  Zeller  proposk'«,  as  a  remedy,  that  establishments 
sliould  be  erected  in  the  towns,  for  the  express  purpose  of  furnishing  econom- 
ical  board  and  lodging  to  apprentioee,  and  conducted  under  such  management 
as  might  avert  these  evils.  Indeed,  such  a  one  has  already  been  erected  at 
Strasbourg,  for  graduates  from  the  sdiool  at  NeuhoiJ  and  has  already  done  good. 
The  example  is  worthy  of  imitation. 


*  ZcUer's  cliief  publications,  besides  the  monthly  above  mentioned,  are  the 
following: 

Tms  TKAcmyo  of  Rxperiknck,  (I^Einwy  dkr  KRPAmirxa)  for  christian 
teaehere  of  common  schools,  and  poor  schools.  Three  volumes :  Beu^gen. 
1826-38. 

TwENTY-Pirra  Antttal  Report  rpox  the  iKsnrmoN  for  traixtno 
TRAcnERS  of  poor  schools,  at  Beuggen.    Basle:  Bahnenaier's.     1S46. 

PsYCHOLXtOT,  founded  u^ion  experiencx),  for  parents,  educators  and  tcaehen^ 
and  for  domestic  instruction.    Stuttgart :  SteinkopC 
25 
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0.  H.  Zbllsr*s  ^^  Lessons,  or  Tean^ings  of  Experience  for  the  Christian  Teachers 
of  Counbry  and  Poor  Schools,'''* — embodioe  tiie  author's  long  experience  in  oon- 
dncting  the  school  for  orphan  and  destitute  children  at  Beuggen,  and  in  trdning 
teachers  for  similar  schools  in  Germany  and  Switzerland.  The  introductory 
chapters  develop  his  views  as  to  the  three  great  divine  institutions  for  the 
education  of  man — ^the  Family,  the  State  and  the  Cliurch.  The  school  whether 
managed  by  civil  or  ecclesiastical  authorities  arises  in  part  out  of  the  failure  of 
the  family  to  perform  its  f\inction8  in  the  early  training  of  children,  and  in  part 
aa  a  necessary  auxiliary,  to  enable  parents  collectively  as  a  portion  of  the 
state  to  do  their  duty  better  than  under  most  circumstances,  they  will  or  can  do 
singly.  The  church  must  sanctify  by  its  appropriate  service,  both  the  family 
and  the  state.  After  distinguishing  the  diflerent  kinds  of  schools,  which  the 
state  has  been  compelled  to  originate  or  aid,  to  rectify  the  want  of  insight,  of 
affection,  or  of  means  in  the  parents,  or  the  consequences  of  utter  abandonment 
of  children  by  them,  he  proceeds  to  sketch  the  history  of  education  in  different 
ages  and  countries,  and  especially  its  modern  developments  in  Germany.  After 
examining  the  theories  of  education,  as  propounded  by  the  teachings  of  Spener 
Franke  and  other  representatives  of  Pietism ;  of  Rousseau,  Basedow,  Campe  and 
others  of  the  Philanthropic  school,  and  schools  which  separated  from  it ;  of 
Emesti  and  other  advocates  of  the  Humanistic  System  or  of  the  old  i^Titings 
of  Greece  and  Rome  as  the  principal  object  of  attention  in  the  superior  schools; 
of  Canon,  Rochow,  Hecker,  Felbiger,  the  founders  of  the  Real  School,  and 
improvers  of  the  popular  school  in  the  country  districts ;  of  Pestalozzi  and 
the  influence  of  his  writings,  and  of  his  institutions, — ^in  reinstating  the  family 
organization  and  breathing  the  family  spirit  into  the  school  and  its  teachings ; 
of  Niomeyer,  in  the  orphan  house  of  Halle,  who  undertook  to  work  out  an 
Eclectic  system  in  which  the  good  of  each  was  to  be  preserved — the  author  pro- 
ceeds to  develop  his  own  idea  of  scJmoIs  for  (he people,  and  especially  of  schools 
for  ctmniiry  districts,  and  for  the  poor,  whether  conducted  by  the  state,  the 
church,  or  any  number  of  parents,  or  persons  acting  in  behalf  of  parents. 

Instruction  and  Discipline — all  the  christian  influences  which  bear  on  the 
child's  capacity  of  knowing,  and  all  those  which  bear  upon  his  heart  and  disposu 
Hon,  constitute  the  education  which  can  be  given  in  the  school. 

Instruction  is  considered  in  reference  to  its  form,  i\a  substance,  its  c^ect  That 
form  of  instruction  is  best,  which  is  best  fitted  to  develop,  in  orderly  series,  the 
child^S  capacities  for  knowing,  that  is,  which  enables  it  to  understand,  grasp, 
retain  and  nse,  wliat  is  taught,  or  has  yet  to  be  learned.  Its  substance  is  best, 
when  the  truths  which  the  child  has  acquired  are  most  needful  for  his  temporal 
and  spiritual  destination.  The  object  is  but  attained,  when  the  child  is  prepared 
for  his  earthly  calling,  and  in  tlie  absence  of  earthly  support,  can  feel  a  fiiith  in 
Gk>d.  The  capacities  of  the  child  to  bo  developed  are,  1,  The  capacity  of  re- 
ceiving impressions  from  the  outer  world ;  2,  of  receiving  impressions  from  the 
inner  world,  (the  moral  sense :)  3,  of  becoming  conscious  of  impressions  pro- 
ceeding fX:om  either  source ;  4.  of  reflection,  imagination  and  fancy ;  5,  of  un- 
derstanding, (of  distinguishing ;)  6,  of  reason ;  7,  of  curiosity,  (or  craving  to 
see,  hear,  &c;)  8,  of  utterance;  9,  of  believing;  10,  of  executing,  (the  artistic 
faculty.)  When  these  capacities  exist  in  a  child,  so  as  to  give  readiness  to 
apprehend — ^they  constitute  docility ;  when  to  these  is  added  quickness  of  com- 
munication, they  constitute  tcUent;  when  to  these  is  added  invention  or 
discovery,  they  constitute  genius. 
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The  soooesB  of  the  teacher  in  inteUectoal  tnuning  will  depend  on  his  tact  and 
skiB  in  girin^  theee  several  &culties  their  appropriate  and  timely  work.  The 
methods  of  doing  this  constitute  the  next  portion  of  the  treatise.  This  is  followed 
by  the  subject  of  discipline — ^the  culture  of  the  heart  and  moral  nature;  and  in 
this,  Zellerlays  greftt  stress  on  the  power  of  example— the  "imoonscious  tuition" 
of  the  character^  manners,  language,  Yoice,  and  all  that  make  up  the  daily  life  of 
the  teacher,  as  shown  in  the  following  extract 

Tovng  minds  oan  at  all  times  be  acted  upon  without  words,  simply  by  example. 
The  further  any  penon  is  from  what  he  ought  to  be,  the  more  does  he  experienoe 
this  inflnenoe.  The  less  his  mind  ia  devdoped,  the  more  is  he  urged  by  a  pro* 
peusity  to  tmtlo^c,  to  direct  and  govern  himself  aooording  to  what  he  sees  aitd 
hears  in  the  society  of  other  men,  better,  older,  stronger,  more  skillfal,  and  more 
experienced  than  himself.  This  is  a  truth  that  can  not  be  too  often  dwelt  upon, 
eapeoially  in  these  days,  when  we  attribute  so  many  wonders  to  the  power  of 
words.  Tes ;  example  alone,  a  life  of  practice  without  display,  exercises  a  roost 
marked  influence  on  the  soul,  the  character,  and  the  will ;  for  the  conduct  of  a 
man  is  the  true  expression  of  his  being,  and  gives  a  tone  to  (or  auimatcs)  every 
thing  around  him ;  ccmsequently  nothing  oan  remain  uninfluenced  within  the 
sphere  of  a  living  being.  There  emanates  from  the  active  noiseleBs  life  of  a  single 
individual,  power  which  is  to  others,  either  **  a  savour  of  life  unto  life,  or  a  savour 
of  death  unto  death. ^* 

This  explains  to  us  why  parents,  simple,  and  without  culture,  especially  mothers, 
who  perhaps  have  never  opened  a  book  on  eduoation,  and  speak  very  little  to  their 
children,  yet  oflfer  them  every  day  the  example  of  a  lively  affection,  and  a  well- 
empk>yed  though  retired  life,  bestow  an  excellent  education  ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  see  the  children  of  well  instructed  parents  frequently  turn  out  ill,  who 
have  been  acted  upon  by  words  alone,  rather  than  by  example,  and  who  contem- 
plate around  them  a  class  of  beings  who  exercise  no  good  moral  influence.  Alas ! 
that  all  parents  and  instructors  knew  how  much  power  there  is  in  being  virtuous, 
and  how  little  in  only  appearing  to  be  so  1 

There  can  never  be  any  eflicaoious  or  happy  influence  in  the  example  of  a 
hypocrite.  Many  people  avoid  showing  before  children  what  tliey  really  are ;  they 
speak  and  act  in  their  presence  as  persons  of  morality,  modesty,  and  piety ;  but  it 
IS  only  a  cAotk  to  cover  their  internal  corruption,  their  self  love,  and  want  of 
charity.  These  are  hypocrites ;  their  piety  is  but  babbling,  a  tongue  which  they 
have  learned,  as  we  learn  a  foreign  language,  but  it  is  not  their  mother  tongue ; 
the  fruit  is  of  no  greater  value  than  the  tree  which  produces  it 

It  concerns  all  who  are  called  to  occupy  themselves  in  education,  to  consider  the 
hdy  lesson  taught  by  a  well  beloved  disciple  of  the  Saviour,  in  these  words :  **  Be 
thou  an  example  of  the  believers,  in  word,  in  conversation,  in  charity,  in  spirit,  ui 
fiiith,  in  purity."  1  Tim.  iv.  12.  **In  all  things  showing  thyself  a  pattern  of 
ffood  works ;  in  doctrine  showing  unoorruptness,  gravity,  sincerity,  sound  speech, 
2iat  can  not  be  condemned ;  that  he  that  is  of  the  contrary  part  may  be  ashamed, 
having  no  evil  thing  to  say  of  you.^'    Titus  ii.  7,  8. 

Here  we  address  the  following  exhortations  to  all  persons,  parents  or  tutors, 
who  are  charged  with  the  tsak  of  education,  beseeching  them  to  give  serious 
attention  thereto. 

1 .  Be  what  the  children  ousfht  to  be. 

2.  Do  what  they  ought  to  do.  ^ 

3.  Avoid  what  they  should  avoffl. 

4.  Aim  always  that,  not  only  in  the  presence  of  the  children,  but  also  in  their 
absence,  your  conduct  may  serve  them  for  an  example. 

5.  Are  any  among  them  defective  T  examine  wktU  you  are  yomreelfy  what  yoo 
do,  what  you  avoid ;  in  a  word,  your  whole  conduct. 

6.  Do  you  discover  in  yourself  defects,  sins,  wanderings  t  Begin  by  improving 
yourself,  and  seek  afterwards  to  improve  your  children. 

7.  Think  well  that  those  by  whom  you  are  surrounded,  are  often  only  the  re 
flection  of  yourself. 

8.  If  you  lead  a  Bfe  of  penitence,  and  seek  daily  to  have  grace  given  yon,  it  wiD 
be  imparted  to  you,  and  through  you  to  your  children. 
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9.  If  yoa  always  wek  Divine  gnidaiioe,  your  ohiUreii  will  more  wiDiii^  be 
directed  by  yon. 

10.  The  more  obedient  yoa  are  to  God.  the  more  obedient  will  your  children  be 
to  you ;  thus  in  hb  childhood  the  wise  Solomon  asked  of  the  Lwd  **  an  obedient 
heart,'*  in  order  to  be  able  to  jodge  and  govern  his  people. 

11.  As  soon  as  the  master  broomes  lukewarm  in  communion  with  God,  that 
lukewarmness  will  extend  itself  among  his  pupils. 

12.  That  which  forms  a  wall  of  separation  between  God  and  yoursdf,  will  be  a 
source  of  evil  to  your  children. 

13.  An  example  in  which  love  does  not  form  a  chief  feature,  la  bat  as  the  Bgfat 
of  the  moon ;  it  is  cold  and  feeUe. 

14.  An  example  animated  by  an  ardent  and  sincere  love,  shines  like  the  son  \ 
it  warms  and  invigorates. 


/ 


▼n   JACOB  YEHRII* 

AT 

HOFWTL  AND  KRUTTZUNGBN. 


No  name  is  more  indissolubly  associated  with  the  origin  and  successAil 
establishment  of  agricultural  schools  for  the  poor,  and  for  teachers  of 
country  schools,  than  that  of  Jacob  VehrlL  Without  his  entire  and  self- 
sacrificing  deTOtion,  sweet  and  attractire  personal  character  and  vast  prac- 
tical ability,  it  is  altogether  improbable  that  either  Pestalozad,  by  his 
desultory  and  distinctively  unpractical  labors,  or  Fellenberg,  amongst  the 
Tast  and  varied  operations  necessary  to  carry  forward  his  comprehensive 
and  rather  complicated  plans,  would  ever  have  worked  out  this  single 
problem  of  educational  reform  to  its  present  state  of  triumphant  and 
widely  influential  demonstration. 

Jacob  Vbhru,  was  the  son  of  a  country  schoolmaster  in  the  Canton  of 
Thurgovise;  and  was  bom  in  1790.  He  was  only  seventeen,  when  his 
father,  becoming  profoundly  interested  in  Fellenberg^s  enterprise  at  Hofwyl, 
entreated  him  to  employ  the  youth  in  executing  the  projected  plan  of  a 
school  for  the  poor,  two  teachers  having  already  failed  in  it  Fellenberg 
received  him  at  first  into  his  own  family,  but  was  so  well  satisfied  with 
his  character  that  before  the  end  of  a  year,  he  placed  him  in  the  farm- 
house where  the  school  was  to  be  established,  with  three  pupils,  fi^sh 
firom  mendicancy  on  the  highways.  Vehrli  made  himself  the  friend  and 
associate  of  these  young  outcasts,  lived  on  their  vegetable  diet,  slept  on 
straw  beds  as  they  did,  and  in  a  short  time  had  both  firmly  established 
himself  as  a  new  and  beloved  parent  and  guide  to  the  youths,  and  has 
securely  founded  the  Vehrli  School,  or  agricultural  school  for  the  poor, 
which  was  in  fact,  though  not  generally  so  considered,  the  chiefest  and 
best  beloved  of  the  institutions  at  Hofwyl,  as  being  that  through  which 
Fellenberg  hoped  to  effect  something  toward  the  elevation  of  the  masses 
of  the  Swiss  population ;  and  which  is  moreover  now  the  only  surviving 
portion  of  all  the  schools  there. 

Under  the  incomparable  power  of  Vehrli^s  character  and  skillful 
management,  the  school  gradually  increased  in  numbers,  stability  and 
reputation,  until  it  became  necessary  to  employ  assistants,  and  to  subdi- 
vide it,  by  establishing,  in  1827,  the  colony  of  Maykirch,  with  six  pupils 
from  the  Vehrli  School,  under  the  charge  of  one  of  the  older  pupilsL 
Within  a  few  years  this  colony  had  built  itself  a  complete  house,  with 
bams  and  offices,  brought  some  fifteen  acres  under  cultivation,  and  become 
a  self-supporting  institution. 

""  •Oftta  ipettcd  Wehrll. 
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As  the  Yehrli  School  grew,  a  department,  also  part  of  the  original 
design,  including  ultimatelj  twenty  pupils,  was  set  apart  for  training 
teachers  for  the  country  schools. 

Having  remained  at  Hofwyl  twenty-six  years,  Vehrli  left  the  place,  to 
become  director  of  the  school  for  country  teachers  at  Kruitzlingen,  on  the 
Lake  of  Constance,  where  he  yet  remains,  devoting  a  vigorous  old  age,  and 
the  treasures  of  a  half  century's  experience,  to  the  furtherance  of  the 
same  noble  and  patriotic  purposes  for  which  his  whole  life  has  been  given. 

Amongst  his  pupils,  Vehrli  has  always  appeared  as  a  kind  and  beloved 
elder  brother,  rather  than  as  a  person  of  superior  authority  or  merely  dis- 
ciplinary power.  His  punishments  were  a  private  and  affectionate  admoni- 
tion ;  a  more  public  one,  deprivation  of  society  or  meals  or  play ;  in  the  last 
resort,  a  light  corporal  infliction  administered  in  private,  some  time  after 
the  fault,  and  with  kind  preparatory  remonstrances ;  if  these  means  failed, 
dismission  was  preferred  to  further  compulsion.  Love  was  the  prevailing 
influence ;  faith  in  human  capacity  of  improvement,  and  in  the  support 
of  religion,  the  basis  of  all  action  ;  and  kindness,  the  principle  of  right, 
and  desire  of  self-improvement  and  the  good  of  others,  the  regulating  and 
stimulating  forces  of  the  school.  The  course  of  education  was  calculated 
to  prepare  the  pupils  well  and  faithfully  to  fill  the  places  allotted  them, 
under  the  stringent  classification  of  European  society,  as  farmers  and  farm 
laborers,  or  as  country  school  masters ;  a  course  too  limited  for  absolute 
imitation  in  a  countiy  truly  free,  but  of  the  very  utmost  excellence,  so 
far  as  it  was  actually  developed ;  defective  not  in  its  kind,  but  in  its  scope. 
The  children  were  received  at  about  eight  or  nine  years  of  age,  and 
remained  until  eighteen  or  twenty ;  the  latter  portion  of  their  stay  being 
mainly  in  honorable  fulfillment  of  their  implied  obligation  to  reimburse  M. 
de  Fellenberg,  by  the  proceeds  of  their  labor,  for  the  expenses  of  main- 
taining them  through  their  earlier  and  more  helpless  years.  Many  of 
them  were  picked  up  from  the  highways,  fi^om  beggary  and  vagrancy  and 
trained  into  well-behaved  and  useful  men.  They  had  each  a  sleeping- 
room,  small  and  poor,  such  as  a  laboring  man  must  expect  to  occupy,  but 
neatly  kept.  The  clothing  was  uniform ;  in  summer  of  coarse  linen,  in 
winter  of  woolen ;  the}'  were  used  to  go  bareheaded  all  the  year,  and 
barefooted  in  summer.  The  diet  was  simple ;  chiefly  bread,  vegetables, 
soup  and  milk,  with  meat  once  or  twice  a  week,  and  wine  (of  Swiss  home 
manufacture,  and  very  nearly  like  ordinary  cider,)  on  three  or  four  great 
occasions,  such  as  the  new  year,  the  harvest  home,  and  the  birth-day  of 
Vehrli,  which  latter  was  celebrated  with  remarable  and  touching  demon- 
strations of  love  and  gratitude  from  the  pupils.  The  time  devoted  to  farm 
labor  was  from  ten  hours  to  seventeen,  (such  an  exertion  being  voluntary, 
and  not  allowed  except  in  some  urgent  case,)  in  summer,  and  from  seven 
to  nine  in  winter.  Instruction  usually  wholly  occupied  three  or  four  hours 
in  summer,  and  five  or  six  in  winter.  But  the  whole  life  of  the  pupil  was 
made  an  instruction,  by  the  diligent  use  of  every  opportunity  of  conversation 
or  intercourse;  and  subjects  or  questioQS  were  proposed  for  consideration 
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during  working  hours,  to  be  discussed  or  answered  at  the  general  meeting 
in  the  evening.  The  course  of  instruction  included  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  mental  and  written,  the  elements  of  dra¥ring,  surreying,  and 
mensuration,  music  and  singing,  and  a  general  rudimentary  training  in 
natural  histoiy  and  philosophy,  especially  so  far  as  the  natural  phenomena 
and  productions  of  their  daily  life  and  immediate  neighborhood  furnished 
materials.  Besides  the  field  and  home  labor  of  the  fiurm,  they  were  also 
taught  to  perform  all  the  ordinary  household  duties,  and  to  sew  enough 
to  enable  them  to  mend  their  own  clothe&  The  stimulus  of  emulation  or 
reward  was  diligently  avoided ;  no  commendation  being  used  except  the 
appearance  of  pleasure  in  the  teacher,  or  the  words,  *'  That  is  right" 
The  reward  for  the  efforts  of  the  pupils  was  their  satis&ction  in  attain- 
ment,  in  self-control,  in  self-respect,  and  in  power  of  execution,  and  in 
doing  good. 

In  his  management  of  the  school  for  teachers  at  KruitzUng^n,  Vehrli 
has  uniformly  adhered  to  the  same  general  principles.  His  long  experi- 
cnce  in  training  poor  children  enables  him  to  train  teachers  for  poor  chil- 
dren, with  rare  and  singularly  adapted  skill.  In  some  letters  by  K.  G. 
Le^smuUer,  of  Dresden,  published  in  the  Saxon  Church  Gazette,  (1846, 
No.  8,)  there  is  a  characteristic,  but  casual  view  of  Vehrli.  **  His  pupils*' 
says  Lessmuller,  "  are  not  permitted  to  acquire  habits  of  refinement  which 
could  not  a.ssist  them  in  their  future  experience,  but,  aside  from  their 
special  instruction  in  teaching,  they  are  taught  such  other  acquirements 
as  may  be  useful,  not  only  to  the  children  under  their  charge,  but  to  their 
parents  also.  Accordingly,  they  not  only  study  the  principles  of  agricul- 
ture, but  are  required  to  put  their  knowledge  into  practice  in  detail  by 
the  labor  of  their  own  hand.s  Vehrli  and  his  wife  setting  the  example.  I 
myself  found  them  both,  with  a  company  of  pupils,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  afternoon,  bu.sy  at  harvesting.  In  strengthening  and  hardening  his 
own  body,  Vehrli  serves  as  an  excellent  model  for  his  pupils ;  and  I  had 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  for  myself  how  thoroughly  he  has  inured  him- 
self to  the  weather.  At  my  departure  he  accompanied  me  during  about 
four  hours,  to  direct  me  in  the  road,  through  a  pretty  heavy  rain,  with- 
out any  covering  on  his  head,  and  as  he  maintained,  without  any  risk  of 
injuring  his  health." 

The  fifty  years  of  Vehrli's  labors  have  not  been  without  fruit  Although 
the  reform  and  elevation  of  Uie  masses  of  the  Swiss  i)eople  has  not  been 
so  great  as  he  hoped  for,  it  has  been  appreciable  and  important  Still,  it 
is  probable  that  the  greatest  result  has  been  the  general  diffusion  through- 
out Europe  of  his  principles  and  practice  in  the  establishment  and  manage- 
ment of  schools  of  refuge  and  reform  for  the  young.  All  the  Swiss  estab- 
lishments, thirty  or  forty  in  number,  with  hardly  an  exception,  follow  the 
example  of  the  Vehrli  School,  and  of  Kruitzlingcn,  in  regard  to  the  course 
of  training  and  general  design  and  management ;  and  a  large  proportion  of 
them  are  actually  under  the  direction  of  Vehrli's  former  pupils.  But  this 
is  not  all.  The  example  has  been  followed  in  Germany,  France,  and  Eng- 
land.    The  training  school  at  Battersca,  Lady  Byron's  school  at  Ealing. 
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the  school  at  Benggen,  m  Baden,  the  Rauhe  Hans,  at  Hambarg ;  indeed^ 
the  large  majority  of  all  the  modem  European  institutions  for  assisting  or 
reforming  yidous  or  unfortunate  children,  have  been  organized  upon  the 
basis  of  some  of  the  distinctive  features  of  Hofwyl,  or  Eruitzlingen. 

Thus,  the  efforts  of  Yehrli  may  be  considered  as  haying  attained,  if  not 
perfect  success,  yet  a  much  greater  measure  of  it  than  often  falls  to  the  lot 
of  the  benerolent  worker  for  the  good  of  his  kind.  He  has  set  a  standard 
of  excellence  already  widely  known,  and  eyeiy  where  approved,  and  so 
lofty  that  it  will  scarcely  be  raised,  for  the  creation  of  a  class  of  institu- 
tions already  numerous,  daily  increasing  in  number,  yet  hardly  having 
conmienced  their  work,  whose  future  influence  in  preventing  and  repress- 
ing vice  and  unhappiness  throughout  the  whole  civilized  world,  will  be 
valuable  beyond  all  computation. 

We  append  several  interesting  notices  of  Yehrli  and  his  school,  by 
visitors  every  way  competent  to  judge  fairly  of  the  value  of  his  labors. 
"We  begin  with  a  description  by  Sir  J.  Kay  Shuttleworth 

The  normal  school  at  Kroilzlingen  is  in  tne  summer  palace  of  the  former 
abbot  of  the  convent  of  that  name,  on  the  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Constance,  about 
one  mile  from  the  gate  of  the  city.  The  pupils  are  sent  thither  from  the  several 
communes  of  the  canton,  to  be  trained  thi^  years  by  Yehrli,  before  they  take 
charge  of  the  communal  schools.  Their  expenses  are  borne  in  pan  by  the  com- 
mune, and  partly  by  the  council  of  the  canton.  We  focmd  ninety  young  men, 
apparently  tirom  eighteen  to  twenty-four  or  twenty-six  years  of  age,  in  the 
school.  Vehrli  welcomed  us  with  frankness  and  simplicity,  which  at  once  won 
our  confidence.  We  joined  him  at  his  frugal  meal.  He  pointed  to  the  viands, 
which  were  coarse,  and  said, — "  I  am  a  peasant's  son.  I  wish  to  be  no  other 
than  I  am,  the  teacher  of  the  sons  of  the  peasantry.  You  are  welcome  to  my 
meal :  it  is  coarse  and  homely,  but  it  is  offered  cordially." 

We  sat  down  with  him.  "These  potatoes,"  he  saia,  " are  our  own.  We 
won  them  from  the  earth,  and  therefore  we  need  no  dainties,  for  our  appetite  is 

Sained  by  labor,  and  the  fruit  of  our  toil  is  always  savory."  This  introduced 
le  subject  of  industry.  He  told  us  all  the  pupils  of  the  normal  school  labored 
daily  some  hours  in  a  garden  of  several  acres  attached  to  the  house,  and  that 
they  performed  all  the  domestic  duty  of  the  household.  When  we  walked  out 
with  Vehrli,  we  found  them  in  the  garden  digging,  and  canying  on  other  gar- 
den operations,  with  great  assiduity.  Others  were  sawing  wood  into  logs,  and 
chopping  it  into  billets  in  the  court-yard.  Some  brought  in  sacks  of  potatoes 
on  tneir  backs,  or  baskets  of  recently  gathered  vegetables.  Others  labored  in 
the  domestic  duties  of  the  household. 

AAer  a  while  the  bell  rang,  and  immediately  their  out-door  labors  terminated, 
and  they  returned  in  an  orderly  manner,  with  all  their  implements,  to  the  court- 
yard, wnere  having  deposited  them,  thrown  off  their  frocks,  and  washed,  they 
reassembled  in  their  respective  class-rooms. 

We  soon  followed  them.  Here  we  listened  to  lessons  in  mathematics,  prov- 
ing that  they  were  well-grounded  in  the  elementary  parts  of  that  science.  We 
saw  them  drawing  from  models  with  considerable  skill  and  precision,  and  heard 
them  instructed  in  the  laws  of  perspective.  We  listened  to  a  lecture  on  the 
code  of  the  canton,  and  to  instruction  in  the  geography  of  Europe.  We  were 
informed  that  their  instruction  extended  to  the  language  of  the  canton,  i^s  con- 
stmction  and  grammar,  and  especially  to  the  history  of  Switzerland ;  arithme- 
tic; mensuration;  such  a  knowledge  of  natural  philosophy  and  mechanics  as 
might  enable  them  to  explain  the  chief  phenomena  of  nature  and  the  mechani- 
cal forces ;  some  acquaintance  with  astronomy.  They  had  continual  lessons 
in  pedagogy,  or  the  theory  of  the  art  of  teaching,  which  they  practiced  in  the 
neighboring  village  school.  We  were  assured  that  their  instruction  in  the  Holy 
Scnptures,  and  other  religious  knowledge,  was  a  constant  subject  of  solicitude. 
The  following  extract  from  Yehrli's  address  at  the  first  examination  of  the 
pupib,  in  1837,  will  best  explain  the  spirit  that  governs  the  seminaiy,  and  the 
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attention  paid  there  to  what  we  beliere  has  been  too  often  neglected  in  this 
conntrv — the  education  of  the  heart  and  feelings,  as  distinct  from  the  caltiva> 
tion  of  the  iniellecL  It  may  appear  strange  to  Elnglish  habits  to  assign  so 
prominent  a  place  in  an  educational  institution  to  the  following  points,  but  the 
indication  here  given  of  the  snpertor  care  bestowed  in  the  formation  of  the 
character,  to  what  is  given  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  forms  in  our  view 
the  chief  charm  and  merit  in  this  and  several  other  Swiss  seminaries,  and  is 
what  we  have  labored  to  impress  on  the  institution  we  have  founded.  To  those 
who  can  enter  into  its  spirit,  the  following  extract  will  not  appear  tinctured 
with  too  sanguine  views : — 

**  The  course  of  life  in  this  seminary  is  three-fold. 

"  1st. — Life  in  the  home  circle,  or  lamily  life. 

"2nd. — Life  in  the  school-room.  ^ 

"3rd. — Life  beyond  the  walls  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 

**  I  place  the  family  life  first,  for  here  the  tniest  education  is  imparted ;  here 
the  future  teacher  can  best  receive  that  cultivation  of  the  character  and  feelings 
which  will  fit  him  to  direct  those,  who  are  entrusted  to  his  care,  in  the  ways  of 
piety  and  troth. 

'*  A  well-arranged  family  circle  is  the  place  where  each  member,  by  partici- 
pating in  the  others'  joys  and  sorrows,  pleasures  aud  raislbnunes.  by  teaching, 
advice,  consolation,  ancl  example,  is  inspired  with  sentiments  of  single-minded- 
ness,  of  charity,  of  mutual  confidence,  of  noble  thoughts,  of  high  feelings,  and 
of  virtue. 

"  In  such  a  circle  can  a  true  religious  sense  take  the  firmest  and  the  deepest 
root  Here  it  is  that  the  principles  of  Christian  feeling  can  best  be  laid,  where 
opportunity  is  continually  given  for  the  exercise  of  affection  and  charity,  which 
are  the  first  virtues  that  should  distinguish  a  teacher's  mind.  Here  it  is  that 
kindness  and  earnestness  can  ma<it  surely  form  the  young  membeis  to  be  good 
and  intelligent  men,  and  that  each  is  roost  willing  to  learn  and  receive  an  im- 
press from  his  fellow.  He  who  is  brought  up  in  such  a  circle,  who  thus  recog- 
nizes all  his  fellow-men  as  brothers,  serves  tnem  with  willingness  whenever  he 
can,  treats  all  his  race  as  one  family,  loves  them,  and  God  their  father  above 
all,  how  richly  does  such  a  one  scatter  blessings  around !  What  earnestness 
does  he  show  in  all  his  doings  and  conduct,  what  devotion  especially  does  he 
display  in  the  business  of  a  teacher !  How  differently  from  him  does  that  mas- 
ter enter  and  leave  his  school,  whose  feelings  are  dead  to  a  sense  of  piety,  and 
whose  heart  never  beats  in  unison  with  the  joys  of  family  life. 

"  "Where  is  such  a  teacher  as  I  have  described  most  pleasantly  occupied  7 
In  his  school  amongst  his  children,  with  them  in  the  house  of  God  or  in  the 
lamily  circle,  and  wherever  he  can  be  giving  or  receiving  instruction.  A  great 
man  has  expressed,  perhaps  loo  strongly,  '  I  never  wish  to  see  a  teacher  who 
can  not  sing.'  With  more  reason  I  would  maintain,  that  a  teacher  to  whom  a 
sense  of  the  pleasures  of  a  well-arranged  family  is  wanting,  and  who  fails  to 
recognize  in  it  a  well-grounded  religious  influence,  should  never  enter  a  school- 


room." 


As  we  returned  from  the  garden  with  the  pupils  on  the  evening  of  the  first 
day,  we  stood  for  a  few  minutes  with  Vehrli  in  the  court-yard  by  the  shore  of 
the  lake.  The  pupils  had  ascended  into  the  class-rooms,  and  ihe'evening  being 
tranquil  and  warm,  the  windows  were  thrown  up,  and  we  shortly  allerward 
heard  them  sing  in  excellent  harmony.  As  soon  as  this  song  had  ceased  we 
sent  a  message  to  reouest  another,  with  which  we  had  become  familiar  in  our 
visits  to  the  Swiss  scnools;  and  thus,  in  succession,  we  called  for  song  after 
song  of  Nageli, imagining  that  we  were  only  directing  them  at  their  usual  hour 
of  instruction  in  vocal  music.  There  was  a  great  charm  in  this  simple  but 
excellent  harmony.  When  we  had  listened  nearly  an  hour,  Vehrli  invited  u& 
to  ascend  into  the  room  where  the  pupils  were  assembled.  We  followed  him, 
and  on  entering  the  apartment,  great  was  our  surprise  to  discover  the  whole 
school,  during  the  period  we  had  listened,  had  been  cheering  with  songs  their 
evening  employment  of  peeling  potatoes,  and  cutting  the  stalks  from  the  green 
vegetables  and  beans  wnich  tney  had  gathered  in  the  garden.  As  we  stood 
there  they  renewed  their  choruses  till  prayers  were  announced.  Supper  had 
been  previously  taken.  Af\er  prayers,  Vehrli,  walking  about  the  apartment, 
coDTersed  with  them  familiarly  on  the  occurrences  of  the  day,  mingling  with 
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his  conversation  such  fhendly  admonition  as  sprang  from  the  incidents,  and 
then  lifting  his  hands  he  recommended  them  to  the  protection  of  hearen,  and 
dismissed  them  to  rest. 

We  spent  two  days  with  great  interest  in  this  establishment.  Vehrli  had 
ever  on  nislips : — *•  We  are  peasant's  sons.  We  would  not  be  ignorant  of  our 
duties,  but  God  forbid  that  knowledge  should  make  us  despise  the  simplicity  of 
our  lives.  The  earth  is  our  mother,  and  we  gather  our  fdod  from  her  breast, 
but  while  we  peasants  labor  for  our  daily  food,  we  may  learn  many  lessons 
from  our  mother  earth.  There  is  no  knowledge  in  books  like  an  immediate 
converse  with  nature,  and  those  Ihat  dig  the  soil  have  nearest  communion  with 
her.  Believe  me,  or  believe  me  not,  this  is  the  thought  that  can  make  a  pea- 
sant's life  sweet,  and  his  toil  a  luxury.  I  know  it,  for  see  my  hands  are  homy 
with  toil.  The  lot  of  men  is  very  equal,  and  wisdom  consists  in  the  discovery 
of  the  truth  that  what  is  withoul  is  not  the  source  of  sorrow,  but  that  which  is 
within.  'A  peasant  may  be  happier  than  a  prince  if  his  conscience  be  pure  before 
Grod,  and  he  learn  not  onlv  contentment,  but  joy,  in  the  Ufe  of  labor  which  is  to 
prepare  him  for  the  life  or  heaven." 

This  was  the  theme  always  on  Vehrli's  lips.  Expressed  with  more  or  less 
perspicuity,  his  main  thought  seemed  to  be  that  poverty,  rightly  understood, 
was  no  misfortune.  He  regarded  it  as  a  sphere  of  human  exertion  and  human 
trial,  preparatory  to  the  change  of  existence,  but  offering  its  own  sources  of  en- 
joyment as  abundantly  as  any  other.  "  We  are  all  equal,"  he  said,  *'  before 
God;  why  should  the  son  of  a  peasant  envy  a  prince,  or  the  lily  an  oak ;  are 
they  not  both  God's  creatures  V 

We  were  greatly  charmed  in  this  school  by  the  union  of  comparatively  high 
intellectual  attainments  among  the  scholars,  with  the  utmost  simplicity  of  liie, 
and  cheerfulness  in  the  humblest  menial  labor.  Their  food  was  of  the  coarsest 
character,  consisting  chietly  of  vegetables,  soups,  and  very  brown  bread.  They 
rose  between  four  and  five,  look  three  meals  in  the  day,  the  last  about  six,  and 
retired  to  rest  at  nine.    They  seemed  happy  in  their  lot. 

Some  of  the  other  normal  schools  of  Switzerland  are  remarkable  for  the  same 
simplicity  in  their  domestic  arrangements,  though  the  students  exceed  in  their 
intellectual  attainments  all  notions  prevalent  in  England  of  what  should  be 
taught  in  such  schools.  Thus  in  th?  normal  school  of  the  canton  of  Berne  the 
pupils  worked  in  the  fields  during  eight  hours  of  the  day,  and  spent  the  rest  in 
miellectual  labor.  They  were  clad  in  the  coarsest  dresses  of  the  peasantry, 
wore  wooden  shoes,  and  were  without  stockings.  Their  intellectual  attain- 
ments, however,  would  have  enabled  them  to  put  to  shame  the  masters  of  most 
of  our  best  elementary  schools. 

Such  men,  we  felt  assured,  would  go  forth  cheerfully  to  their  humble  village 
homes  to  spread  the  doctrine  which  Vehrli  taught  of  peace  and  contentment  in 
virtuous  exertion ;  and  men  similarly  trained  appeared  to  us  best  fitted  for  (he 
labor  of  reclaiming  the  pauper  youth  of  England  to  the  virtues,  and  restoring 
them  to  the  happiness,  of  her  best  instructed  peasantry. 

A  brother  of  Dr.  Kay,  in  his  *'  Education  of  the  Poor  in  England  and 
Europe,"  thus  speaks  of  Vehrli: 

"  I  saw  Vehrli  twice.  The  first  time  I  found  him  clad  in  a  plain  coarse 
tweed  vest,  at  work  upon  his  fields ;  and  on  my  second  visit,  he  was  busily 
engaged  with  his  boys  in  repairing  the  plain  wooden  furniture  of  his 
house,  and  the  handles,  &c.,  of  his  fanning  tools.  He  said  to  me,  *  You 
must  not  expect  to  find  any  grandeur  in  our  house ;  my  boys  are  all  to  be 
engaged  among  our  peasants,  and  I  teach  them  to  sympathize  with  those 
with  whom  they  must  associate  hereafter,  by  accustoming  them  and  my- 
self to  simple  peasants'  lives.'  On  my  first  visit  I  dined  with  him.  The 
viands  were  or  the  plainest  possible  kind,  but  Vehrli  reminded  me  that 
the  laborer's  fare  was  no  better,  and  that  therefore  the  laborer's  compan- 
ion and  teacher  ought  to  be  satisfied.  The  result  of  this  simple  life  is, 
that  while  in  other  parts  of  Switzerland,  schoolmasters,  who  have  been 
admirably  instructed  at  Normal  schools,  out  who  have  Dcver  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  tlie  excellent  discipline  of  the  habits  which  Vehrli's  pupils 
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receive,  often  become  discontented  with  the  drudgery  of  a  schoolmaster^ 
life,  the  young  men,  who  have  lefl  Vehrli's  school  are  found  to  persevere 
with  cheerfulness  and  Christian  enthusiasm  in  the  work  of  instruction  and 
social  reformation. 

Throughout  Switzerland,  Vehrli's  school  is  looked  on  as  the  pattern, 
and  in  all  the  other  Normal  Schools  they  are  gradually  adopting  his  views 
relative  to  the  education  of  the  teachers. 

1  have  thus  particularly  noticed  the  necessity  of  a  great  simplicity  in 
the  daily  life  of  a  pupil-teacher,  as  I  fear  Uiis  important  part  of  a  school- 
master's training  is  aJmost  entirely  neglected  in  several  ofthe  few  Normal 
schools  we  at  present  possess.  We  seem  to  imagine  that  it  is  a  perfectly 
easy  thing  for  a  msui,  who  has  acquired  habits  of  life  fitting  him  for  the 
higher  circles  of  society,  to  associate  with  the  poor,  without  any  previous 
training.  No  mistake  can  be  more  fatal  to  the  progress  of  the  religious 
education  of  the  poor.  An  instructed  man,  accustomed  for  several  years 
to  the  society  of  intellectual  professors  and  companions,  without  having 
any  thing  to  remind  him  of,  still  less  to  habituate  him  to  communication 
withj  the  humble  class  among  whom  he  is  afterward  to  live,  must  feel 
considerable  reluctance,  if  not  decided  disgust,  when  he  finds  himself 
called  on  to  associate  with  the  simple,  rude,  and  uneducated  poor.  To 
enable  him  to  do  this,  requires  as  careful  a  training  as  to  enable  him  to 
teach ;  and  although  men  are  found,  whose  sense  of  duty  and  whose 
Christian  philanthropy  triumph  over  the  defects  of  their  education,  yet,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  tlie  dissimilarity  of  tastes  between  the  teacher  and 
his  associates,  must  at  least  curtail  his  power  of  doing  good,  even  if  it 
does  not  actually  cause  him  to  neglect  altogether  the  principal  of  his  du- 
ties, from  that  natural  repugnance  which  he  cannot  surmount.  To  teach 
the  poor  effectively,  we  must  choose  the  teachers  from  among  themselves ; 
and  during  their  education  we  must  continually  accustom  them  to  the 
humble  character  of  their  former  lives,  as  well  as  to  that  of  their  future 
associates.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  always  clearly  understood 
this  truth.  She  has  perceived  from  the  first,  with  that  sagacity  which 
has  marked  all  her  worldly  policy,  that  to  obtain  men  who  would  really 
understand  and  63rmpathize  with  the  poor,  and  who  would  teel  no  disgust 
for  the  greatest  duty  of  a  priest's  life,  the  visitation  of  the  meanest  hovels, 
she  must  take  her  teachers  from  the  poor  themselves,  and  keep  their  minds 
continually  habituated  to  a  toilsome  and  humble  life,  whilst  receiving  edu- 
cation fitting  them  to  be  the  religious  teachers  of  the  people.  The  greater 
part,  therefore,  of  her  priests  are  chosen  from  the  poorer  classes.  The 
poor  know  that  these  priests  can  understand  their  necessities,  can  sympa- 
thize with  their  8ufi*erings,  and  can  visit  their  simple  firesides  without 
disgust  W  hiist,  therefore,  the  Roman  Catholic  peasant  respects  his 
priest  for  the  sacred  character  of  the  office  he  fills  and  for  the  education 
ne  has  received,  there  is  none  of  that  painful  sense  of  separation  between 
them,  which  exists,  where  the  peasant  feels  that  his  religious  minister 
belongs  to  .another  class  and  can  never  perfectly  comprehend  the  situa- 
tion, &e  wants,  and  the  troubles  of  the  poor.  Still  less  does  such  a  reli- 
g'ous  minister  feel  any  difficulty  in  his  communications  with  the  poor, 
e  visits  the  meanest  hovel  without  disgust,  he  associates  with  the 
laborer  without  any  danger  of  exhibiting  an  insolent  air  of  worldly  supe- 
riority, and  knowing  what  a  laborer's  feelings  are,  he  communicates  with 
him  without  embsmrassment,  without  reserve,  and  above  all,  without 
superciliousness. 

in  the  Catholic  cantons  of  Switzerland  the  priest  is  not  on! v  the  spirit- 
ual adviser,  but  he  is  also  the  friend  and  companion  of  the  laborer,  and 
that  too,  naturally,  without  any  difficulty  to  himself,  and  with  infinite  ad- 
vantage to  the  poor.    An  Englishman  would  scarcely  believe  me,  were  I 
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to  describe  how  the  priests,  in  the  Catholic  cantons,  may  be  seen  associa- 
tinff  with  the  peasants. 

In  this  country,  where  the  clergyman  is  so  far  separated  from  the  poor 
man  by  his  station  in  society,  his  associations,  habits,  and  education,  it  be- 
comes doubly  important  that  the  schoolmaster  of  the  Church  should  be  a 
connecting  link  between  the  clergyman  and  his  flock.  He  ought  to  be  the 
adjutant  of  the  clergyman,  capable  by  his  education  to  be  indeed  his 
assistant,  and  strictly  united  by  his  habits  to  the  poor,  among  whom  he 
ought  with  cheerfulness  to  labor. 

Deeply  grieved  am  I.  then,  to  see  that  in  some  of  our  Normal  schools 
we  have  not  only  abandoned  the  idea  of  labor  being  a  necessary  part  of 
the  discipline  of  a  Normal  school,  but  that  we  are  accustoming  the  pupil- 
teachers  to  manners  of  dress  and  living  far,  far  above  those  of  the  poor, 
among  whom  they  must  afterward  hve,  and  with  whom  they  ought 
continually  to  associate.  The  life  of  a  pupil-teacher  in  a  Normal  school 
ought  to  be  such,  that  when  he  leaves  it  for  his  village  school,  he  shall 
find  his  new  position  one  of  greater  ease  suid  comfort  than  the  one  he  has 
lefl,  and  that  he  may  feel  no  disgust  for  the  laborious  drudgery  that  must 
fall  to  his  lot  in  such  a  situation. 

M.  Prosper  Dumont,  in  his  treatise*  on  Normal  Schools,  published  in 
Paris,  in  1841,  commends  the  Normal  School  of  Vehrli,  "  as  an  excellent 
model  for  educating  teachers  for  country  schools."  So  profoundly  was 
he  impressed  by  the  character  of  this  practical  educator,  and  the  results 
of  his  teaching  and  example,  that  he  regards  Vehrli  "as  a  beautiful  exam- 
ple of  the  Normal  teacher, — the  religious  and  well-informed  laborer,  ca- 
pable of  demonstrating,  in  an  unequivocal  manner,  to  working  men,  that 
enlightened  and  elevated  sentiments  are  not  incompatible  with  manual 
labor.  All  is  here  combined  to  contribute  to  the  education  of  a  country 
teacher ;  the  example  is  always  placed  by  the  side  of  the  precept ;  all 
instruction  is  mutually  connected,  and  illustrative  of  each  other;  the 
moral,  mental,  and  physical  development  go  along  together.  The  whole 
atmosphere  is  pedagogic — the  pupil  teacher  imbibes  the  spirit  of  his  vo- 
cation at  every  pore.  That  which  strikes  most  is  the  happy  application 
of  the  best  principles  of  education,  and  the  profoundly  Christian  spirit,  with 
out  ostentation,  which  characterizes  every  portion  of  the  detail." 

*  M.  Dumont  received  the  prize  offered  by  the  Academy  of  Moral  mid  Political  Sci- 
ences,  in  1838,  for  the  beat  discuaaion  of  the  queation :  **  What  degree  of  perfection 
may  the  eatabliahment  of  primary  Normal  Schoola  acquire,  conaidering  them  in  their  re 
lation  to  the  moral  education  of  youth  ?'* 

The  title  of  the  work  ia  "  De  rEducation  Popolaire  at  dea  Eooles  Nonnales  Pii- 
Buuies.**    Paria,  1841. 
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Paul  Farnum,  whose  name  is  indissolublj  associated  by  act  of  the 
legislature  of  New  Jersey,  passed  May,  1857,  with  the  Preparatory 
School,  at  Beverly,  which  his  liberality  has  established,  endowed,  and 
conveyed  to  that  state,  and  by  the  legislature  adopted  as  a  state  insti- 
tution, was  bom  in  Worcester  Counly,  Mass.,  in  the  year  1788,  and  is 
now  therefore  in  his  seventieth  year.  He  removed  to  Boston,  in  1826, 
and  from  that  year,  until  1846,  was  very  successfully  engaged  in 
mercantile  pursuits  in  the  cities  of  Boston,  and  Philadelphia.  During 
the  latter  year  he  abandoned  business,  and  retired  to  a  quiet  and  rural 
home  on  the  high  banks  of  the  Delaware,  near  the  borough  of  Beverly, 
where  he  now  resides. 

Mr.  Farnum  had  for  many  years,  entertained  as  a  favorite  idea,  the 
project  of  establishing  and  endowing  a  school  of  a  high  order,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  youth  in  his  adopted  vicinage.  But  when  the  legisla- 
ture of  New  Jersey,  in  the  winter  of  1855,  passed  an  act  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Normal  School  for  the  training  of  teachers,  leaving 
the  location  of  the  institution,  open  to  the  competition  of  the  different 
localities  desiring  it,  his  quick  eye  readily  discerned  the  means  by 
which  his  generous  purposes  might  be  made  at  once  to  assume  a 
much  more  comprehensive  and  beneficent  shape,  and  to  confer  a  suc- 
cession of  untold  blessings,  not  only  upon  his  own  immediate  neigh- 
borhood, but  upon  the  people  of  the  entire  state.  Accordingly,  when 
proposals  for  the  location  of  the  Normal  School  were  solicited,  Mr. 
Farnum,  appeared  before  the  Board  of  Trustees,  with  offers  more  liberal 
than  those  made  by  any  other  man,  or  association  of  men. 

His  propositions  would  have  been  promptly  accepted,  but  for  over- 
ruling considerations,  which  compelled  the  trustees  to  ^i.  upon  the 
capital  of  the  state,  as  the  most  appropriate  theater  for  the  trial  of 
an  "  experiment,"  instituted  by  the  legislature,  and  dependent  upon 
its  approving  aid  for  a  successful  issue. 

Mr.  Farnum  cheerfully  acquiesced  in  this  decision  of  the  trustees, 
bnt  proceeded  with  the  erection  of  the  building  already  commenced 
by  him,  and  awaited  a  fiivorable  opportunity  for  the  realization  of  his 
favorite  object, — that  of  aiding  the  commonwealth  in  her  efforts  for 
the  training  of  teachers  for  her  public  schools.    The  State  Normal 
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School,  established  by  the  legislature,  was  opened  in  October,  1855,  in 
a  building  temporarily  secured  for  the  purpose,  until  the  completion 
of  the  elegant  and  commodious  edifice  provided  by  the  citizens  of 
Trenton,  and  now  occupied  by  the  institution.  After  the  Normal 
School  had  been  in  operation  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  vindi- 
cate its  utility,  and  importance  to  the  great  scheme  of  public  educa- 
tion, and  to  turn  the  strong  tide  of  opposition  which  was  at  first 
brought  to  bear  against  it,  Mr.  Famum  again  appeared  before  the 
trustees  on  the  occasion  of  the  dedication  of  the  Normal  School  edifice, 
and  made  a  proposition  still  more  liberal  than  that  originally  laid 
before  that  body.  He  not  only  oflfered  to  place  the  building  which 
he  had  erected,  and  furnished,  freely  at  their  disposal,  but  proposed 
that,  if  a  preparatory  school  should  be  opened  therein,  auxiliary  to  the 
State  Normal  School,  he  would  defray  its  entire  expenses  for  at  least 
one  year.  He  also  agreed,  that  the  entire  property,  together  with  an 
endowment  of  twenty  thousand  dollars,  should  be  left  at  his  decease, 
in  trust  for  the  state,  conditional  only,  that  a  preparatory  school  should 
be  maintained  therein,  under  the  direction  of  the  state  government. 
Of  course  there  could  be  but  one  opinion,  and  one  disposition  in  regard 
to  proposals  so  generous  in  their  origin,  and  so  philanthropic  in  their 
bearing  upon  the  welfare  of  future  generations.  They  were  promptly 
accepted,  in  so  far  as  the  trustees  felt  themselves  empowered  by  the 
act  creating  the  board  to  do  so,  until  such  time  as  the  requisite  authority 
could  be  obtained  from  the  legislature  to  connect  the  scheme  more 
intimately  with  the  state  educational  machinery. 

The  preparatory  school  was  accordingly  opened  for  the  reception  of 
pupils  on  the  8th  of  October,  1856.  The  applications  for  admission 
were  very  numerous,  summing  up  about  one  hundred  and  eighty,  of 
which  number,  about  one  hundred  and  forty  were,  on  due  examina- 
tion, admitted.  The  organization  of  the  school  is  such  as  to  secure 
in  a  high  degree  the  peculiar  objects  of  such  an  institution,  to  wit: 
the  preparation  of  candidates  for  admission  to  a  Teachers'  Seminary, 
where  a  strictly  professional  education  and  training  are  to  be  imparted. 
To  this  end  it  is  so  graded  as  to  lay  the  foundations  broad  and  deep, 
in  a  thorough  and  rigorous  system  of  elementary  training,  for  the 
future  teacher-scholar.  And  not  only  does  it  aim  to  secure  this  great 
desideratum,  but  it  also  seeks  to  determine  the  fitness  of  a  candidate 
to  become  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  a  teacher  of  youth.  In  other 
words,  its  forces  are  so  applied  as  to  determine  as  far  as  human  judg- 
ment can  determine,  the  adaptation  of  its  pupils  for  the  profession  of 
teaching.  For  this  purpose,  there  is  an  "  experimental  department,*' 
composed  of  young  children  to  which  the  candidate  is  sent  to  practice 
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the  duties  of  the  teacher  under  the  supemsion  of  a  competent  master. 
This  practice  is  continued  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  and  under 
such  circumstances  as  to  make  it  a  decisive  test  He  is  for  a  portion 
of  the  time  left  to  himself,  and  his  ability  to  impart  instruction,  to 
govern  children,  to  influence  conduct  and  character,  is  thus  allowed  to 
have  iull  plaj.  If  one  trial  be  insufficient  to  determine  the  question 
of  adaptation,  another  is  instituted,  and  the  process  is  repeated  until 
a  dedded  tendency  in  one  direction  or  another  is  developed  and  con- 
firmed.  If  this  question  be  settled  unfavorably  the  candidate  is  not 
allowed  to  enter  the  Normal  School  where  the  liberality  of  the  state 
would  be  wasted  upon  him,  but  is  advised  and  encouraged  to  seek 
other  means  of  usefulness  and  support,  more  in  consonance  with  his 
peculiar  tastes  and  his  special  adaptations. 

In  order  to  meet  this  exigency,  there  is  connected  with  the  prepara- 
tory school  an  academic  department,  to  which  the  unsuccessful  aspirant 
for  pedagogic  honors  is  permitted  to  go  for  the  purpose  of  continuing 
his  general  education  and  his  preparation  for  active  life.  Ilere  he 
ceases  to  be  a  beneficiary,  eitlier  of  the  state,  or  of  the  founder  of  the 
institution,  but  is  required  to  pay  a  tuition,  adequate  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  his  pupilage. 

It  will  be  at  once  obvious  to  those  who  have  studied  the  working 
of  our  normal  systems,  that  this  operation  of  the  preparatory  school 
will  correct,  to  a  great  extent,  evils  of  no  little  magnitude ;  for,  while 
it  divides  the  labor  of  the  merely  scholastic  training  of  the  pupil- 
teacher,  it  also  diminishes  the  number  of  those  who  having  been  at 
the  public  expense  trained  at  the  Normal  School,  are  destineil  at  last 
to  fail  as  teachers  in  the  public  schools.  These  e\ils  have  doubtless 
done  more  to  embarrass,  and  retard  the  progress  of  normal  schools  in 
our  country  than  all  other  causes  combined.  If,  in  carrying  on  the 
general  education  of  the  people,  a  division  and  adaptation  of  labor  by 
means  of  a  gradation  of  schools  is  necessary,  there  is  an  equal  urgency 
for  it,  in  the  great  work  of  the  special  training  of  teachers  who  are  to 
form  the  moral  and  intellectual  character  of  our  future  citizens.  If 
good  schools  are  the  product  of  good  teachers,  it  must  be  equally 
obvious  that  good  teachers  can  be  produced  only  by  the  operation  of 
such  intelligent,  judicious,  and  adequate  causes  as  a  graded  system  of 
preparatory  and  normal  schools  alone  can  supply. 

Such  are  some  of  the  leading  ideas  attempted  to  be  embodied  in 
the  organization  of  the  institution  which  forms  the  subject  of  these 
remarks.  Time  and  effort  will  be  required  fully  to  work  them  out, 
but  that  they  may  in  an  eminent  degree  be  realized,  there  can  scarcely 
be  a  doubt     The  legislature,  at  its  late  session,  hanng  given  legal 
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sanction  to  the  action  of  the  trustees,  by  rec<^izing  it  as  a  part  of  its 
educational  system,  have  at  the  same  time  endorsed  the  propriety  of 
these  views,  and  afforded  ample  scope  for  submitting  them  to  a  rigor- 
ous practical  test. 

As  a  crowning  act  of  the  comprehensive  liberality  of  the  founder  of 
the  preparatory  school,  he  submitted  directly  to  the  legislature  of  New 
Jersey,  during  the  month  of  February  last,  another  proposition  accom- 
panied by  an  agreement  duly  verified,  not  only  to  bequeath  to  the 
commonwealth  the  property  of  the  school,  valued  at  not  less  than 
thirty  thousand  dollars,  including  the  expenses  of  its  support  for  the 
first  year,  with  an  endowment  of  twenty  thousand  dollars  more,  bat 
he  offered  to  pay  tlie  interest  on  the  proposed  endowment  for  the 
benefit  of  the  institution  until  his  decease,  on  condition,  that  the  state 
should  pay  an  amount  equal  to  tliis  interest,  for  the  support  of  the 
same,  for  all  time.  A  law  was  promptly,  and  by  an  almost  nnani- 
mous  vote  of  both  houses  passed,  accepting  the  trust,  and  placing  the 
institution  under  the  the  direction  of  the  trustees  of  the  State  Normal 
School. 

The  preparatory  school,  is  therefore,  in  poseession  of  an  elegant 
and  commodious  brick  edifice,  two  and  a  half  stories  in  height,  Hbe^ 
ally,  and  tastefully  furnished,  and  surrounded  by  ample  grounds, 
which  will  soon  be  handsomely  laid  out  and  adorned  with  ornamental 
shrubbery.  It  has  also,  an  annual  income  of  two  thousand  four  hun- 
dred dollars,  one  half  of  this  sum,  being  the  interest  of  Mr.  Famum's 
endowment,  and  the  remainder,  being  the  amount  of  the  annual  appro- 
priation fixed  by  the  legislature  of  1857. 

A  more  particular  elucidation  of  the  plan  of  organization,  and  mode 
of  management,  will  hereafter  be  given,  in  an  article  upon  the  legal 
provision  for  the  training  and  improvement  of  teachers  in  New  Jersey, 
including  the  Teachers^  Institutes,  and  State  Normal  School,  to  appear 
in  a  fiiture  number  of  the  Journal.  In  conclusion  it  may  not  be  inap- 
propriate to  remark,  that  in  the  establishment  of  this  institution,  Mr. 
Famum,  has  not  only  thus  rendered  ^^  material  aid,^  to  the  common 
schools  of  his  adopted  state,  but  he  has  rendered  it  in  such  a  manner 
as  will  secure  to  them  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  perpetual  and 
ever  increasing  good.  By  thus  contributing  to  the  thorough  training 
of  an  endless  succession  of  teachers,  qualified  to  guide  the  susceptible 
minds  and  hearts  of  youth,  his  far  reaching  benevolence  is  destined  to 
affect  for  good,  either  directly  or  remotely,  every  household  in  the 
commonwealth,  and,  indeed,  throughout  our  widely  extended  country. 
Surely  the  hand  of  whole-souled  benevolence  will  never  be  "Able  to  find 
a  broader  or  nobler  field  in  which  to  exercise  its  activity  than  this. 


n.   THE  UFE  AKD  EDUCATIONAL  STSTEI  OF  PESTALOZZI. 

MiDiMr  of  FabUo  Wenbip  ud  loitraelieB  m  PniMU. 


John  Hbnrt  Pbstalozzi  was  born  at  Zurich  on  the  12th  of  Jan- 
nary,  1746.  His  fiither  was  a  medical  practitioner;  his  mother, 
whoae  maiden  name  was  Hotse,  was  a  native  of  W&denschwyl  on 
the  Lake  of  Zurich,  and  first  cousin  to  the  Austrian  general  Hotie, 
who  fell  at  Schannis  in  1799. 

The  father  died  prematurely,  when  Pestalozd  was  only  six  years 
old ;  from  this  time  forward,  therefore,  "  every  thing  was  wanting,  in 
the  influences  around  him,  which  a  manly  education  of  the  focul- 
ties  so  urgently  requires  at  that  age.**  ^  I  was  brought  up,*'  he  re- 
lates, ''by  the  hand  of  the  best  of  mothers  like  a  spoilt  darling,  such 
that  you  will  not  easily  find  a  greater.  From  one  year  to  another  I 
never  left  the  domestic  hearth ;  in  short,  all  the  essential  means  and 
inducements  to  the  development  of  manly  vigor,  manly  experience, 
manly  ways  of  thinking,  and  manly  exercises,  were  just  as  mudi 
wanting  to  me,  as,  from  the  peculiarity  and  weakness  of  my  temper^ 
ament,  I  especially  needed  them." 

This  peculiarity,  according  to  Pestalooi^s  own  statement,  was,  that 
with  the  most  sensitive  feelings  and  the  liveliest  imagination,  he  was 
deficient  in  the  power  of  sustained  attention,  in  reflection,  divnm- 
spection,  and  foresight 

His  mother  devoted  herself  wholly  to  the  education  of  hw  three 
childreD,  in  which  she  was  assisted  by  a  fiuthful  servant  girl  flrom  the 
country,  of  the  name  U  Babeli.  Pestaloui^s  fiUher,  on  his  death- 
bed, sent  for  this  giri.  ''Babel]^'*  said  he,  ''for  the  sake  of  God  and 
mercy,  do  not  leave  my  wife ;  when  I  am  dead,  she  will  be  forlorn, 
and  my  children  will  fidl  into  strange  and  cruel  hands.**  "  I  will  not 
leave  your  wife  when  you  die,**  replied  Babeli ;  "I  will  remain  widi 
h&  till  death,  if  she  has  need  <^  me."  Her  words  padfied  the  dying 
fether;  she  kept  her  promise,  and  remained  till  her  death  with  tlie 
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FiroC  J.TUleu!],oHflMll7|mblidmiinttMEdiicatiimiaBz|M«torlw 
ft  ft  YolftBM  ftfSO  pftfM,  hf  I  nin— ■,  Bnf«B,€l] 
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motlier.  "Her  great  fidelity,"  Pestalozzi  says,  "was  the  result  of 
her  strong,  simple,  and  pious  faith."  As  the  mother  was  in  very 
straitened  circumstances,  Babeli  economized  wherever  she  could ;  she 
even  restrained  the  children  when  they  wanted  to  go  into  the  street, 
or  to  any  place  where  they  had  no  business  to  go,  with  the  words, 
"  why  will  you  needlessly  wear  out  your  shoes  and  clothes  ?  See 
how  much  your  mother  denies  herself,  in  order  to  be  able  to  give 
you  an  education ;  how  for  weeks  and  months  together  she  never 
goes  out  any  where,  but  saves  every  farthing  for  your  schooling." 
Nevertheless,  the  mother  was  liberal  in  those  expenses  which  respect- 
ability requires,  nor  did  she  let  the  children  be  without  handsome 
Sunday  clothes.  These,  however,  they  were  allowed  to  wear  but 
seldom,  and  they  had  to  take  them  off  again  as  soon  as  they  came 
home. 

"I  saw  the  world,"  says  Pestalozzi,  "only  within  the  narrow  limits 
of  my  mothers  parlor,  and  within  the  equally  narrow  limits  of  my 
school-room ;  to  real  human  life  I  was  almost  as  great  a  stranger,  ss 
if  I  did  not  live  in  the  world  in  which  I  dwelt" 

Pestalozzi^s  grandfather  on  the  mother's  side  was  minister  at  Hongg, 
a  village  three  miles  from  Zurich.  With  him  Pestalozzi  spent  several 
months  every  year,  from  the  time  when  he  was  nine  years  old.  The 
old  man  conscientiously  cared  for  the  souls  of  his  flock,  and  thereby 
exercised  a  great  influence  upon  the  village  school ;  his  piety  made 
a  deep  and  lasting  impression  on  his  grandson. 

Of  his  early  school  days,  Pestalozzi  relates  the  following :- — 

"  In  all  boys'  games,  I  was  the  most  clumsy  and  helpless  among 
all  my  school  fellows,  and  nevertheless,  in  a  certain  way,  I  always 
wanted  to  excel  the  others.  This  caused  some  of  them  very  fre- 
quently to  pass  their  jokes  upon  me.  One  of  them  gave  me  the 
nickname  '  Harry  Whimsical  of  Foolstown.'  Most  of  them,  however, 
liked  my  good  natured  and  obliging  disposition ;  though  they  knew 
my  general  clumsiness  and  awkwardness,  as  well  as  my  carelessnesB 
and  thoughtlessness  in  everything  that  did  not  particularly  interest 
me. 

"Accordingly,  although  one  of  the  best  pupils,  I  nevertheless 
committed,  with  incomprehensible  thoughtlessness,  faults  of  which 
not  even  the  worst  of  them  was  ever  guilty.  While  I  generally 
seized  with  quickness  and  accuracy  upon  the  essential  matter  of  the 
subjects  of  instruction,  I  was  generally  very  indifferent  and  thought- 
less as  to  the  forms  in  which  it  was  given.  At  the  same  time  that 
I  was  far  behind  my  fellow  schohurs  in  some  parts  of  a  subject,  in 
other  parts  of  the  same  subject  I  often  surpassed  them  in  an  unusual 
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degree.  This  is  so  true,  that  onoe,  when  one  of  my  professors,  who 
had  a  very  good  knowledge  of  Greek,  hni  not  the  least  eloqnenoe  of 
style,  translated  and  puhlished  some  orations  of  Demosthenes,  I  had 
the  boldness,  with  the  limited  school  rudiments  which  I  then  possessed, 
to  translate  one  of  these  orations  myself,  and  to  give  it  in,  at  the 
examination,  as  a  specimen  of  my  progress  in  this  branch  of  study. 
A  portion  of  this  translation  was  printed  in  the  Linden  Journal,  in 
connection  with  an  article  entitled  *Agis.*  Just  in  the  same  manner 
as  I  made  incomparably  more  progress  in  certain  parts  of  my  subjects 
<^  instruction  than  in  others,  so  generally  it  was  of  far  more  import- 
ance to  me  to  be  sensibly  affected  by,  (I  dare  not  say  to  understand 
thoroughly,)  the  branches  of  knowledge  which  I  was  to  learn,  than 
to  exercise  myself  in  the  means  of  practicing  them.  At  the  same 
time,  the  wish  to  be  acquainted  with  some  branches  of  knowledge 
that  took  hold  on  my  heart  and  my  imagination,  even  though  I  neg- 
lected the  means  of  acquiring  them,  was  nevertheless  enthusiastically 
alive  within  me ;  and  unfortunately,  the.  tone  of  public  instruction  in 
my  native  town  at  this  period  was  in  a  high  degree  calculated  to  fos- 
ter this  visionary  fancy  of  taking  an  active  interest  in,  and  believing 
one's  self  capable  of,  the  practice  of  things  in  which  one  had  by  no 
means  had  sufficient  exercise,  and  this  fsincj  was  very  prevalent 
among  the  youth  of  my  native  town  generally/'  What  a  foreshad- 
owing is  Pestaloai^s  childhood  of  the  whole  of  his  subsequent  career  I 
Among  Pestalozzi*6  teachers,  there  were  three  who  exercised  an  in- 
fluence upon  him  in  his  youth, — ^Bodmer,  Breitinger,  and  SteinbHl- 
chel.  Bodmer  was  Professor  of  History  from  1725  to  1775;  he  is 
known  by  his  literary  controversies  with  Gottsched  and  Leesing,  his 
edition  of  the  Minniesingers,  and  his  epic  poem  upon  the  Deluge. 
Breitinger,  Professor  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  from  1731  to  1776,  edi- 
ted the  Septnagint  SteinbrQchel  is  described  as  a  witty  and  learned 
man,  but  very  much  inclined  to  in6del  ^  illumination.'*  ^  Indepen- 
dence, freedom,  beneficence,  self-sacrifice,  and  patriotism,  were  the 
watchwords  of  our  public  education,"  says  Pestalozzi.  ^But  the 
means  of  attaining  all  this  which  was  particularly  commended  to  us 
— mental  distinction — was  left  without  solid  and  sufficient  training 
of  the  practical  ability  which  is  its  essential  condition.  We  were 
taught,  in  a  visionary  manner,  to  seek  for  independence  in  an  abstract 
acquaintance  with  truth,  without  being  made  to  feel  strongly  what 
was  essentially  necessary  to  the  security  both  of  our  inward  and  of 
our  outward  domestic  and  civil  independence.  The  tone  of  the  in- 
struction which  we  received,  led  us,  with  much  vivacity  and  many 
attractive  representations,  to  be  so  short-sighted  and  inoonsiderate  as 
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to  set  litUe  value  upon,  aud  almost  to  despise,  the  external  qmabs  of 
irealth,  honor,  and  coosideratioii.  This  was  oanied  to  sueh  a  iengtii, 
that  we  imagioed,  while,  we  were  yet  in  the  eondition.of  b(^rs,  that, 
bj  a  superficial  school  acquaintance  with  the  great  civil  life  of  Oreece 
and  Borne,  we  could  enunently  prepare  ottiselres  for  the  little  ctvil 
life  in  one  of  the  Swiss  cantons." 

Pestalozzi  further  relates,  that  the  i^peuaoce  of  the  writings  of 
Rousseau  was  a  great  means  of  keeping  alive  the  errors  into  which 
the  noble  flight  of  true  and  patriotic  sentiment  had  led  the  m<Mre  dis- 
tinguished of  the  young  Swiss.  *'  They  had  run,''  he  says,  ^  into  one- 
sided, rash,  and  confused  notions,  into  which  Voltaire's  sednctive 
infidelity,  being  opposed  to  the  pure  holiness  of  religbn,  and  to  its 
simplicity  and  innocence,  had  helped  to  lead  them.  Out  of  all  thk," 
he  tells  us,  "  a  new  tendency  was  produced,  which  was  totally  inccm- 
sistent  with  the  real  welfare  of  our  native  town,  constituted  as  it  was 
according  to  the  old-fashioned  style  of  the  imperial  free  cities,  which 
was  neither  calculated  to  pi'eserve  what  was  good  in  the  <M  institu- 
tions, nor  to  introduce  any  that  were  substantially  better." 

At  this  time,  Pestalozzi's  contemporary,  Larater,  founded  a  leagae 
which  Pestalozzi  joined,  being  then  a  lad  of  ^leen.  The  young  men 
who  formed  this  league,  with  Lavater  at  their  head,  brought  a  pubUc 
charge  of  injustice  against  Grebel,  the  governor  of  the  canton,  im- 
peached the  character  of  Brunner,  the  mayor  of  Zurich,  and  decbued 
war  against  unworthy  ministers  of  religion. 

"  The  moment  Rousseau's  JSnUle  appeared,"  says  Pestalozzi,  ^  my 
visionary  and  highly  speculative  mind  was  enthusiastioBUy  seized  by 
this  visionary  and  highly  speculative  book.  I  compared  the  educa- 
tion which  I  enjoyed  in  the  comer  of  my  mother's  parlor,  and  also  in 
the  school  which  I  frequented,  with  what  Rousseau  demanded  for  the 
education  of  his  Emilus.  The  home  as  well  as  the  .public  education 
of  the  whole  world,  and  of  all  ranks  of  society,  appeared  tame  alto- 
gether as  a  crippled  thbg,  which  was  to  find  a  universal  remedy  for 
its  present  pitiibl  condition  in  Rousseau's  lofty  ideas. 

^  The  ideal  system  of  liberty,  also,  to  which  Rousseau  imparted 
fresh  animation,  increased  in  me  the  vbionary  desire  for  a  dknto  ex- 
tended sphere  of  activity,  in  which  I  might  promote  the  welfiue  and 
happiness  of  the  people.  Juvenile  ideas  as  to  what  it  waa  necessary 
and  possible  to  do  in  this  respect  in  my  native  town,  induced  me  to 
abandon  the  clerical  profession,  to  which  I  had  formerly  leaned,  and 
for  which  I  had  been  destined,  and  caused  the  thought  to  spring  up 
within  me,  that  it  might  be  possible,  by  the  study  of  the  law,  to  find 
a  career  that  would  be  likriy  to  procnre  tot  ne^  tooMr  or  later,  tke 
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op{Mfrtii]iity  and  meaoB  of  ezerdsing  an  aoiiye  influenoe  on  the  oivil 
condition  of  mj  nattTO  town,  and  even  of  my  native  land." 

There  vtm  at  this  time  a  great  oontroveny  in  the  canton  of  Zurich, 
piuticalariy  between  the  town  and  the  oountiy.  Pestaloizi  had  already 
M  a  boy»  when  living  vidth  his  grandfather,  the  village  paator,  won 
the  a£^ction  of  the  people  of  the  country,  and  might  early  have 
heard  the  complaint  of  the  country  dergy,  omm  nudum  ex  urhe^ — 
'^all  harm  comes  from  the  town.**  A  fierce  hatred  toward  the  aria- 
tocnusry  who  oppreiaed  the  countiy  people  was  kindled  in  his  young 
heart,  and  even  in  old  age  it  was  not  altc^ther  extinguished.  Thia 
vhumtfa  of  anger  coexisted  in  him  with  great  warmth  of  love  for  the 
people;  GAthe's  sqnng— 

**Toath'i  wtngi  tboiild  trim  themMt?M  for  lllgbt 

Er*  yOtttliAil  «r«QgUi  1m  fone, 
Thro'  bate  of  wronf  uid  Iot«  of  rifht 
To  bear  him  bravely  on—" 

charaoteriaea  not  only  the  young  Pestaloazi,  but  also  the  old  man ;  it 
chamcteriaea  most  of  his  writings. 

He  was  seconded  at  this  time  by  a  friend  of  the  name  of  Blunt- 
aehli,  but  a  pulmonary  complaint  Udd  this  young  man  upon  his  death- 
bed. He  sent  lor  Pestaloui,  and  said  to  him,  ^  I  die,  and  when  you 
are  left  to  yourself,  you  must  not  plunge  into  any  career  which  from 
your  good  natnred  and  confiding  disposition,  might  become  danger^ 
ous  to  you.  Seek  for  a  quiet,  tranquil  career ;  and  unless  you  have 
flt  your  side  a  man  who  will  fiuthfiilly  assist  you  with  a  calm,  dispas- 
sionate knowledge  of  men  and  things,  by  no  means  embark  in  any 
extensive  undertaking  whose  fiulure  would  in  any  way  be  perilous  to 
you«^  An  opinion  of  Pestalozxi^s  character  which  was  strikingly 
confirmed  by  ahnoet  every  subsequent  event  of  his  life. 

Soon  after  his  friend^s  death,  Pestalozzi  himself  became  danger- 
ously ill,  probably  in  consequence  of  his  overstrained  exertion  in  the 
pursuit  of  his  legal  and  historical  studies.  His  physicians  advised  him 
to  give  up  scientific  pursuits  for  a  time,  and  to  recreate  himself  in  the 
country.  Thia  advice,  which  was  strengthened  by  Rousseau's  anti- 
scientific  diatribes,  Pestalozzi  followed  too  fiuthfully.  He  renounced 
the  study  of  books,  burnt  his  manuscripts,  went  to  his  maternal  rela- 
tion. Dr.  Hotze  at  Richterswyl,  and  from  thence  to  Eirchberg,  in  the 
canton  of  Bern,  to  Tschiffeli,  a  fiurmer  of  considerable  reputation. 
Fh>m  him  Pestalozzi  sought  advice  as  to  how  he  might  best  realize 
his  plans  for  the  country  people.  ^I  had  come  to  him,"  says  Pestal- 
ozzi, ^  a  political  visionary,  though  with  many  profound  and  correct 
attainment^  views,  and  prospects  in  political  matters ;  and  I  went 
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awaj  from  him  juat  as  great  ao  agricultural  visionary,  though  with 
many,  enlarged  and  correct  ideas  and  intentions  in  regard  to  agricul- 
ture. My  stay  with  him  only  had  this  effect — that  the  gigantic 
views  in  relation  to  my  exertions  were  awakened  within  me  afresh  hy 
his  agricultural  plans,  which,  though  difficult  of  execution,  and  in 
part  impracticable,  were  bold  and  extensive ;  and  that^  at  the  same 
time,  they  caused  me,  in  my  thoughtle^ness  as  to  the  means  of  car- 
rying them  out,  to  fall  into  a  callousness,  the  consequences  of  which 
contributed  in  a  decisive  manner  to  the  pecuniary  embarrassment  into 
which  I  was  plunged  in  the  very  first  years  of  my  rural  life/' 

Tschiffeli's  plantations  of  madder  were  exciting  great  attention  at 
that  time,  and  induced  Pestalozzi  to  make  a  similar  experiment  He 
learnt  that  near  the  village  of  Birr  there  was  a  large  tract  of  barren 
chalky  heath-land  to  be  sold,  which  was  only  used  for  a  sheep-walL 
He  joined  a  rich  mercantile  firm  in  Zurich,  and  bought  about  100 
acres  of  this  land,  at  the  nominal  price  of  ten  florins.  A  builder 
erected  for  him,  on  the  land  he  had  purchased,  a  dwelling  house  in 
the  Italian  style ;  Pestalozzi  himself  calls  this  an  injudidous  and  im- 
prudent step.    To  the  whole  estate  he  gave  the  name  of  Neahof. 

Among  the  friends  of  Pestalozzi's  youth,  was  Schulthess,  (the  son 
of  a  wealthy  merchant  in  Zurich,)  for  whose  beautiful  sister,  Anna 
Schulthess,  Pestalozzi  entertained  an  affection.  A  letter  which  he 
wrote  to  the  beautiful  maiden,  gives  us  a  profound  insight  into  the 
workings  of  his  heart,  and  even  into  his  future  life.  In  this  letter  he 
lays  before  her  his  hopes  and  resolutions,  and  also,  with  the  utmost 
candor  and  with  great  self-knowledge,  his  foulto.    He  thus  writes : — 

"  Mt  dear,  mt  only  Friend. 
*^  Our  whole  future  life,  our  whole  happiness,  our  duties  toward  oar 
country  and  our  posterity,  and  the  security  of  virtue,  call  upon  us  to 
follow  the  only  correct  guide  in  our  actions — ^Truih.  I  wiU,  with  all 
candor,  made  known  to  you  the  serious  reflection  I  have  had  in  these 
solemn  days  upon  the  relation  subsisting  between  us ;  I  am  happy 
that  I  know  before-hand,  that  my  friend  will  find  more  true  love  in 
the  calm  truth  of  this  contemplation,  which  so  intimately  concerns 
our  happiness,  than  in  the  ardor  of  pleasant,  but  often  not  too  wise, 
outpourings  of  a  feeling  heart,  which  I  now  with  difficulty  restrain. 

'*  Dear  friend,  first  of  all  I  must  tell  you  that  in  future  I  shall  but 
seldom  dare  to  approach  you.  I  have  already  come  too  frequently 
and  too  imprudently  to  your  brother^s  house ;  I  see  that  it  becomes 
my  duty  to  limit  my  visits  to  you ;  I  have  not  the  slightest  ability  to 
conceal  my  feelings.  My  sole  art  in  this  respect  consists  in  fleeing 
from  those  who  observe  them ;  I  should  not  be  able  to  be  in  company 
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with  you  for  even  half  an  eirening,  without  its  being  possible  for  a 
moderately  acute  observer  to  perceive  that  I  was  in  a  disturbed  state 
of  mind.  We  know  each  other  sufficiently,  dear,  to  be  able  to  rely 
upon  mutual  straightforward  honesty  and  sincerity.  I  propose  to  you 
a  correspondence  in  which  we  shall  make  our  undisguised  thoughts 
known  to  each  other  with  all  the  freedom  of  oral  conversadon.  Yes, 
I  will  open  myself  fully  and  freely  to  you ;  I  will  even  now  with  the 
greatest  candor,  let  you  look  as  deep  into  my  heart  as  I  am  myself 
able  to  penetrate ;  I  will  show  you  my  views  in  the  light  of  my  pres- 
ent and  future  condition,  as  clearly  as  I  see  them  myself. 

."Dearest  Schulthess,  those  of  my  &ults  which  appear  to  me  the 
most  important  in  relation  to  the  situation  in  which  I  may  be  placed 
in  after-life,  are  improvidence,  incautiousness,  and  a  want  of  presence 
of  mind  to  meet  unexpected  changes  in  my  future  prospects,  when- 
ever they  may  occur.  I  know  not  how  far  they  may  be  diminished 
by  my  efforts  to  counteract  them,  by  calm  judgment  and  experience. 
At  present,  I  have  them  still  in  such  a  degree,  that  I  dare  not  conceal 
them  from  the  maiden  whom  I  love ;  they  are  faults,  my  dear,  which 
deserve  your  fullest  consideration.  I  have  other  &ults,  arising  from 
my  irritability  and  sensitiveness,  which  oftentimes  will  not  submit  to 
my  judgment  I  very  frequently  allow  myself  to  run  into  excesses 
in  praising  and  blaming,  in  my  likings  and  dislikings ;  I  cleave  so 
strongly  to  many  things  whidi  I  possess,  that  the  force  with  which  I 
feel  myself  bound  to  them  often  exceeds  the  limits  which  reason 
assigns ;  whenever  my  country  or  my  friend  is  unhappy,  I  am  myself 
nnhappy.  Direct  your  whole  attention  to  this  weakness ;  there  will 
be  times  when  the  cheerfulness  and  tranquillity  of  my  soul  will  suffiar 
under  it  If  even  it  does  not  hinder  me  in  the  discharge  of  my 
duties,  yet  I  shall  scarcely  ever  be  great  enough  to  fulfill  them,  in 
such  adverse  circumstances,  with  the  cheerfulness  and  tranquillity  of  a 
wise  man,  who  is  ever  true  to  himself.  Of  my  great,  and  indeed 
very  reprehensible  negligence  in  all  matters  of  etiquette,  and  gene- 
rally in  all  matters  which  are  not  in  themselves  of  importance,  I  need 
not  speak  ;  any  one  may  see  them  at  first  sight  of  me.  I  also  owe 
you  the  open  confession,  my  dear,  that  I  shall  always  consider 
my  duties  toward  my  beloved  partner  subordinate  to  my  duties 
toward  my  country;  and  that,  although  I  shall  be  the  tenderest 
husband,  nevertheless  I  hold  it  to  be  my  duty  to  be  inexorable  to 
the  tears  of  my  wife,  if  she  should  ever  attempt  to  restrain  me  by 
them  from  the  direct  performance  of  my  duties  as  a  citizen,  whatever 
this  might  lead  to.  My  wife  shall  be  the  confident  of  my  heart,  the 
partner  of  all  my  most  secret  counsels.    A  great  and  honest  simplicity 
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AaH  reiga  in  my  house.  And  one  thing  more.  My  life  will  not 
pass  withoat  important  and  very  critical  undertakings.  I  shall  not 
forget  the  precepts  of  Menalk,  and  my  first  resolutions  to  devote  my- 
self wholly  to  my  country ;  I  shall  never  from  fear  of  man,  refrain 
from  speaking,  when  I  see  that  the  good  of  my  country  calls  upon 
me  to  speak :  my  whole  heart  is  my  country's ;  I  will  risk  all  to  alle- 
viate the  need  and  misery  of  my  fellow  countrymen.  What  conse- 
quences may  the  undertakings  to  which  I  feel  myself  urged  on,  draw 
after  them ;  how  unequal  to  them  am  I ;  and  how  imperative  is  my 
duty  to  show  you  the  possibility  of  the  great  dangers  which  they 
may  bring  upon  me ! 

^  My  dear,  my  beloved  friend,  I  have  now  spoken  candidly  of  my 
character  and  my  aspirations.  Reflect  upon  every  thing.  If  the 
traits  which  it  was  my  duty  to  mention,  diminish  your  respect  for  me, 
you  will  still  esteem  my  sincerity,  and  you  will  not  think  less  highly 
of  me,  that  I  did  not  take  advantage  of  your  want  of  acquaintance 
with  my  character,  for  the  attainment  of  my  inmost  wishes.  Decide 
now  whether  you  cau  give  your  heart  to  a  man  with  these  faults  and 
in  such  a  condition,  and  be  happy. 

"  My  dear  friend,  I  love  you  so  truly  from  my  heart,  and  with  such 
fervor,  that  this  step  has  cost  me  much ;  I  fear  to  lose  you,  dear,  when 
you  see  me  as  I  am ;  I  had  often  determined  to  be  silent ;  at  last  I 
have  conquered  myself.  My  conscience  called  loudly  to  me,  that  I 
should  be  a  seducer  and  not  a  lover,  if  I  were  to  hide  from  my  be- 
loved a  trait  of  my  heart,  or  a  circumstance,  which  might  one  day 
disgust  her  and  render  her  unhappy ;  I  now  rejoice  at  what  I  have 
done.  If  the  circumstances  into  which  duty  and  country  shall  call 
me,  set  a  limit  to  my  efforts  and  my  hopes,  still  I  shall  not  have  been 
base-minded,  not  vicious ;  I  have  not  sought  to  please  you  in  a  mask, 
— I  have  not  deceived  you  with  chimerical  hopes  of  a  happiness  that 
is  not  to  be  looked  for ;  I  have  concealed  from  you  no  danger  and 
no  sorrow  of  the  future ;  I  have  nothing  to  reproach  myself  with." 

It  was  in  the  year  1767  that  Pestalozzi  removed  to  Neuhof.  On 
the  24th  of  January,  1769,  two  years  later,  he  married  Anna  Schul- 
thess,  being  then  only  twenty-four  years  old.  It  was  not  long  before 
troubles  came  upon  the  young  married  couple.  The  madder  planta- 
tion did  not  prosper;  an  assistant  whom  Pestalozzi  had  engaged, 
caused  himself  to  be  hated  by  every  body ;  the  Zurich  firm,  which  had 
advanced  money  to  Pestalozzi,  sent  two  competent  judges  to  examine 
into  the  condition  of  the  estate — ^both  of  them  reported  so  unfavorably 
upon  it,  especially  upon  the  buildings,  that  the  firm  preferred  taking 
back  their  capital  with  loss,  to  trusting  it  any  longer  in  Pestalozzi's 
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bands.  '^The  caiige  of  the  &ihire  of  my  undertaking,''  says  he,  ''lay 
easentially  and  ezclusirely  in  myself  and  in  my  pronounced  incapacity 
ibr  every  kind  of  nndeitaking  which  requires  eminent  practical 
ahility." 

Notwithstanding  the  great  distress  into  which  he  fell,  he  resolved 
not  only  to  go  on  with  farming,  but  to  combine  with  it  a  school  hr 
poor  children.  ^  I  wished,^  says  he,  '^  to  make  my  estate  a  centre  fo¥ 
my  educational  and  agricultural  labors.  In  spite  of  all  difficulties,  I 
wanted,  like  a  visioDary,  to  reach  the  highest  point  in  every  respect, 
at  the  same  time  that  I  lacked  the  faculties,  abilities,  and  skill,  from 
which  alone  can  proceed  a  proper  attention  to  the  first  and  humblest 
beginnings  and  preparatory  steps  to  the  great  things  which  I  sought 
after.  So  great,  so  unspeakably  great,  in  consequence  of  the  peculiarity 
of  my  mind,  was  the  contrast  between  what  I  wished  to  do  and  what 
I  did  and  was  able  to  do,  which  arose  from  the  disproportion  between 
my  good  natured  zeal,  on  the  one  side,  and  my  mental  impotencyand 
unskillfulness  in  the  affairs  of  life  on  the  other.'* 

By  mental  impotency,  we  must  understand  only  a  want  of  school- 
ing or  intellectual  disciplining  of  the  mind,  for  just  at  this  time  Pes- 
talozzi's  literary  talent  made  itself  known.  He  came  forward  with  a 
plan  for  the  establishment  of  the  Poor  School.  His  views  and  prin- 
ciples met  with  so  much  approbation  in  an  economical  point  of  veiw, 
in  spite  of  the  want  of  confidence,  in  his  practical  ability,  that  he 
received  offers  of  assistance  from  Zurich,  Bern,  and  Basel,  and  many 
poor  children  were  sent  to  him. 

Thus  began  the  Neuhof  Poor  School  in  the  year  1775 ;  it  had 
soon  fifty  pupils.  In  the  summer,  the  children  were  to  be  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  field-work, — ^in  winter,  with  spinning  and  other  handicrafts. 
During  the  time  that  they  were  engaged  in  the  handicrafts,  Pesta- 
lozn  gave  them  instruction ;  exercises  in  speaking  were  predominant 

But  no  long  time  elapsed  before  the  establishment  declined ;  to 
which  result  many  things  contributed.  The  children,  who  were  to 
earn  their  support  by  their  work,  were,  although  beggar  children, 
spoilt  and  full  of  demands.  Their  parents,  who  every  Sunday  be- 
sieged Neuhof,  confirmed  them  in  this,  and  also  ran  off  with  them  as 
soon  as  they  had  got  new  clothes.  None  of  the  authorities  protected 
Pestalozzi  against  this  misconduct,  from  which  the  farming  suffered  a 
great  deal.  "  But  these  difficulties,*'  says  Pestalozzi,  "  might  gradually 
have  been  more  or  less  overcome,  if  I  had  not  sought  to  carry  out 
my  ezperimeut  on  a  scale  that  was  quite  disproportioned  to  my 
strength,  and  had  not,  with  almost  incredible  thoughtlessness,  wanted 
to  convert  it,  in  the  very  beginning,  into  an  undertaking  which  pre- 
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■upposed  a  thorough  knowledge  of  maDU&ctures,  men,  and  businew, 
in  which  I  was  deficient  in  the  same  proportion  as  they  were  rendered 
necessary  to  me  by  the  direction  which  I  now  gave  my  undertaking. 
I,  who  so  much  disapproved  of  the  hurrying  tx>  the  higher  stages  of 
instruction,  before  a  thorough  foundation  had  been  laid  in  the  elemen- 
tary steps  of  the  lower  stages,  and  looked  upon  it  as  the  fundamental 
error  in  the  education  of  the  day,  and  who  also  believed  that  I  was 
myself  endeavoring  with  all  my  might  to  counteract  it  in  my  plan  of 
education,  allowed  myself  to  be  carried  away  by  illusions  of  the  greater 
remunerativeness  of  the  higher  branches  of  industry,  without  knowing 
even  remotely  either  them  or  the  means  of  learning  and  introducing 
them,  and  to  commit  the  very  faults  in  teaching  my  school  children 
spinning  and  weaving  which,  as  I  have  just  said,  I  so  strongly  repro- 
bated and  denounced  in  the  whole  of  my  views  on  education,  and 
which  I  considered  dangerous  to  the  domestic  happiness  of  all  classes. 
I  wanted  to  have  the  finest  thread  spun,  before  my  children  had 
gained  any  steadiness  or  sureness  of  hand  in  spinning  even  the 
coarser  kinds,  and,  in  like  manner  to,  make  muslin  fabrics,  before  my 
weavers  had  acquired  sufficient  steadiness  and  readiness  in  the  weaving 
of  common  cotton  goods.  Practiced  and  skillful  manufacturers  ruin 
themselves  by  such  preposterous  conduct, — how  much  more  certain  to 
be  ruined  by  such  conduct  was  I,  who  was  so  blind  in  the  discernment 
of  what  was  necessary  to  success,  that  I  must  distinctly  say,  that  who- 
ever took  but  a  thread  of  mine  into  his  hand  was  at  once  in  a  posi- 
tion to  cause  half  of  its  value  to  vanish  for  me !  Before  I  was  aware 
of  it,  too,  I  was  deeply  involved  in  debt,  and  the  greater  part  of  my 
dear  wife's  property  and  expectations  had  in  an  instant^  as  it  were, 
gone  up  in  smoke.  Our  misfortune  was  decided.  I  was  now  poor. 
The  extent  and  rapidity  of  my  misfortune  was  owing  to  this  among 
other  causes — that,  in  this  undertaking,  as  in  the  first,  I  readily,  very 
readily,  received  an  unquestioning  confidence.  My  plan  soon  met 
with  a  degree  of  confidence  which  an  attentive  consideration  of  my 
former  conduct  would  have  shown  that  which  I  did  not  merit  in  the 
present  undertaking.  After  all  the  experience  they  had  had  of  my 
errors  in  this  respect,  people  still  did  not  think  the  extent  of  my  inca- 
pacity for  everything  practical  was  so  great  as  it  really  was.  I  even 
yet  enjoyed  for  a  while,  to  all  appearance,  an  extensive  confidence. 
But  when  my  experiment  went  rapidly  to  wreck,  as  it  necessarily  did, 
this  feeling  changed,  in  my  neighborhood,  into  just  as  inconsiderate 
a  degree  of  the  contrary,  into  a  totally  blind  abandonment  of  even 
the  last  shadow  of  respect  for  my  endeavors,  and  of  belief  in  my 
fitness  for  the  accomplishment  of  any  part  of  them.    It  is  the  course 
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of  the  world,  and  it  hiippened  to  me  as  it  happens  to  every  one  who 
thus  becomes  poor  through  his  own  fault  Such  a  man  generally 
loses,  together  with  his  money,  the  belief  and  the  oonfidenoe  in  what 
he  really  is  and  is  able  to  do.  The  belief  in  the  qualifications  which 
I  really  had  for  attaining  my  objects  was  now  lost,  along  with  the 
belief  in  those  which,  erring  in  my  self-deception,  I  gave  myself  credit 
for,  but  which  I  really  had  not" 

Thus  it  happened,  that  in  the  year  1780,  Pestalozzi  was  obliged  to 
break  up  the  establishment  at  Neuhof^  after  it  had  been  five  years  in 
operation.  His  situation  was  frightful.  Frequently  in  his  only  too 
elegant  country  house  he  wanted  money,  bread,  fuel,  in  order  to  [wo- 
tect  himself  against  hunger  and  cold.  His  faithful  wife,  who  had 
pledged  nearly  the  whole  of  her  property  for  him,  fell  into  a  severe 
and  tedious  illness.  ''My  friends,*'  relates  Pestalozzi,*  ''now  only 
loved  me  without  hope ;  in  the  whole  circuit  of  the  surrounding  dis- 
trict it  was  every  where  said  that  I  was  a  lost  man,  that  nothing  more 
could  be  done  for  me." 

The  breaking  up  of  the  establishment  at  Neuho^Mvas  a  fortunate 
thing  for  Pestalozzi — and  for  the  world.  He  was  no  longer  to  firitter 
away  his  strength  in  efibrts  to  which  he  was  not  equal.  And,  never- 
theless, his  severe  mental  and  physical  labor  was  not  to  have  been  in 
vain,  but  was  to  bear  precious  fioiits.  As  the  first  of  these  fruits, 
there  appeared  in  1780  a  paper  of  his,  brief  but  full  of  meaning,  in 
Iselin*s  Ephemerides,  under  the  title.  The  Evening  Hour  of  a  Hermit 
It  contains  a  series  of  aphorisms,  which  nevertheless  are  cast  in  one 
mould,  and  stand  among  one  another  in  the  closest  connection. 
Fruits  of  the  past  years  of  Pestalozzi^s  life,  they  are  at  the  same 
time  seeds  of  the  following  years,  programme  and  key  to  his  educa- 
tional labors.  "Iselin's  Ephemerides,**  he  writes  in  1801,  alluding  to 
this  Evening  Hour,  "  bear  witness,  that  the  dream  of  my  wishes  is  not 
more  comprehensive  now,  than  it  was  when  at  that  time  I  sought  to 
realize  it 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  make  a  selection  from  these  concise  and 
thought-teeming  aphorisms,  the  more  so  because  they  form,  as  I  have 
said,  a  beautiful  and  ingenious  whole,  which  sufiers  in  the  selection. 
Nevertheless,  I  will  run  the  risk  of  selecting  some  of  the  principal 
thoughts. 

The  paper  begins  with  melancholy  seriousness,  "Pastors  and 
teachers  of  the  nations,  know  you  man ;  is  it  with  you  a  matter  of 
conscience  to  understand  his  nature  and  destiny  ? 

"All  mankind  are  in  their  nature  alike,  they  have  but  one  path  to 
contentment    The  natural  faculties  of  each  one  are  to  be  perfected 
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into  pare  lianian  wisdom.  This  general  edaeation  of  man  minst  sene 
89  the  foundation  to  every  education  of  a  particular  rank. 

"  The  faculties  grow  by  exercise. 

"The  intellectual  powers  of  children  must  not  be  urged  on  to  re- 
mote distances  before  they  hare  acquired  strength  by  ezercne  in 
things  near  them. 

"The  circle  of  knowledge  commences  close  around  a  man,  and  from 
tlience  stretches  out  concentrically. 

"  Real  knowledge  must  take  precedence  of  word-teaching  and  mere 
talk. 

"All  human  wisdom  is  based  upon  the  strength  of  a  good  heart, 
obedient  to  truth.  Knowledge  and  ambition  must  be  subordinated 
to  inward  peace  and  calm  enjoyment. 

"As  the  education  for  the  closest  relations  precedes  the  education 
fbr  more  remote  ones,  so  must  education  in  the  duties  of  members 
6(  families  precede  education  in  the  duties  of  citizens.  But  nearer 
than  father  or  mother  is  God,  '  the  closest  relation  of  mankind  is 
^eiT  relation  to  Him.* 

"Faith  in  God  is  *the  confiding,  childlike  feeling  of  mankind  to- 
ward the  paternal  mind  of  the  Supreme  Being.'  This  faith  is  not  the 
i^ult  and  consequence  of  cultivated  wisdom,  but  is  purely  an  instinct 
of  simplicity ;  a  childlike  and  obedient  mind  is  not  the  consequence 
of  a  finished  education,  but  the  early  and  first  foundation  of  human 
culture.  Out  of  the  faith  in  Gt>d  springs  the  hope  of  eternal  life. 
•Children  of  God  are  immortal.' 

"Belief  in  God  sanctifies  and  strengthens  the  tie  between  parents 
and  children,  between  subjects  and  rulers ;  unbelief  loosens  all  ties, 
annihilates  all  blessings. 

"  Sin  is  the  source  and  consequence  of  unbelief,  it  is  acting  con- 
trary to  the  inward  witness  of  right  and  wrong,  the  loss  of  tJie  child- 
like mind  toward  God. 

"  Freedom  is  based  upon  justice,  justice  upon  love,  therefore  free- 
dom also  is  based  upon  love. 

"  Justice  in  families,  the  purest,  most  productive  of  blessings,  has 
love  for  its  source. 

"  Pure  childlike  feeling  is  the  true  source  of  the  freedom  that  is 
based  upon  justice,  and  pure  paternal  feeling  is  the  source  of  all 
power  of  governing,  that  is  noble  enough  to  do  justice  and  to  love 
freedom.  And  the  source  of  justice  and  of  all  worldly  blessings,  the 
source  of  the  love  and  brotherly  feeling  of  mankind  toward  one  an- 
oAer,  this  is  based  upon  the  great  thought  of  religion,  that  we  are 
children  of  Gkni,  and  that  the  belief  in  this  truth  is  the  dure  ground 
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of  all  woridly  blessings.  In  Uiis  great  thought  of  nligioQ  !$«.•?« 
the  spirit  of  all  true  state  policj  that  seeks  01^7  the  blessii^  of  the 
people,  for  all  inward  power  of  moralitj,  enlightenment  and  worldly 
wisdom,  is  based  upon  this  ground  of  the  belief  of  mankind  ia  God ; 
and  ungodliness,  misapprehension  of  the  relation  of  mankind  as  c^- 
dren  to  the  Supreme  Being,  is  the  source  which  dissolves  all  the 
power  with  which  morals,  enlightenment,  and  wisdom,  are  capable 
of  blessing  mankmd.  Therefore  the  loes  of  this  childlike  feeling  of 
mankind  toward  God  is  the  greatest  misfortune  of  the  world,  as  it 
renders  impossible  all  paternal  education  on  the  part  of  God,  and  the 
restoration  of  this  lost  childlike  feeling  is  the  redemption  of  the  lest 
children  of  God  on  earth. 

**The  Son  of  God,  who  with  suflfering  and  death  has  restored  to 
mankind  the  universally  lost  feeling  of  filial  love  toward  God,  is  the  Be- 
deemer  of  the  world.  He  is  the  sacrificed  Priest  of  the  Lord,  He  is 
Mediator  between  God  and  sinful  mankind.  His  doctrine  is  pure  jus- 
tice, educative  national  philosophy ;  it  is  the  revelation  of  God  the 
Father  to  the  lost  race  of  his  children.^ 

Much  might  be  said  upon  these  aphorisms ;  each  is  a  text  tot  a 
discourse ;  indeed,  Pestalozo^s  life  is  a  paraphrase  in  fects  of  them 
texts,  We  must  accuse  human  weakness,  if  the  realixation  of  his 
great  anticipations  henoeferward  also  turns  out  but  miserably,  nay, 
only  too  often  stands  in  the  most  glaring  contradiction  with  them. 
The  plan  of  an  inventive  builder,  however,  retains  its  value,  if  even  the 
builder  himself  lack  the  skill  to  cany  out  the  building  aooording  to 
the  plan. 

Rousseau^s  Emile  appeared  eighteen  years  before  Pestaloiirs  Eve- 
ning Hour ;  in  what  relation  does  Rousseau  stand  to  Pestalooi  t  In 
particular  points  they  frequently  agree.  Like  Pestaloisi,  Bousseau 
requires  real  knowledge  and  trained  skill  in  the  bu^ness  of  life,  not 
an  empty  display  of  words,  without  an  insight  into  the  things  them- 
selves, and  a  ready  power  of  acting.  Like  Pestaloni,  Rousseau  ako 
ridicules  the  plan  of  giving  children  a  discursive  knowledge  about 
things  remote,  and  leaving  them  in  ignorance  of  the  things  in  their 
immediate  vicinity ;  he  requires,  like  Pestaloni,  that  they  should  first 
be  at  home  in  this  vicinity. 

In  this  manner  many  other  things  might  be  pobted  out  in  which 
both  men  agree,  ari^g  principally  from  their  common  aversion  to 
a  baseless,  dead  talkativeness,  without  any  real  intelligence,  aotivi^ 
of  mind,  or  readiness  of  action.  But  when  viewed  oiore  closely, 
how  immensely  different  are  the  two  men  in  all  that  is  most 


Bousseau  will  not  have  God  named  before  children;  hekof  opinion 
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that  long  phyBical  and  metaphysical  stndy  is  necesBaiy  to  enable  hb 
to  think  of  Qod,  With  Pestalozzi,  God  is  the  nearest,  the  most  inti- 
mate being  to  man,  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  his  whole  life.  Rons- 
Bean*s  God  is  no  paternal  God  of  love,  his  Emile  no  child  of  God. 
The  man  who  put  his  children  into  a  foundling  hospital,  knew  nothing 
of  paternal  and  filial  lore ;  still  less  of  rulers  as  the  fathers  of  the 
nations,  and  of  the  childlike  obedience  of  subjects ;  his  ideal  was  a 
cold,  heartless  fi-eedom,  which  was  not  based  upon  love,  but  was  de- 
fensive, isolating,  and  altogether  selfish. 

While,  therefore,  according  to  Pestalozzi,  the  belief  in  God  pene- 
trates, strengthens,  attunes,  sanctifies  all  the  relations  of  men ;  while 
the  relations  between  ruler  and  subjects,  between  fathers  and  children, 
and  the  paternal  love  of  God  to  his  children,  men,  are  every  where 
reflected  in  his  paper — with  Rousseau  there  is  never  any  mention  of 
such  bonds  of  love. 

A  year  after  the  publication  of  the  Evening  Hour,  namely,  in  1781, 
appeared  the  first  part  of  that  work  of  Pestalozzi^s  which  established 
his  reputation,  which  exercised  an  extensive  and  wholesome  influence 
at  the  time,  and  which  will  continue  to  exercise  an  influence  in  future. 
That  work  is  "  Leonard  and  Gertrude :  A  Book  for  the  People," 
It  was  undertaken  at  a  time,  when,  as  he  relates,  ^  my  old  friends 
looked  upon  it  as  almost  settled  that  I  should  end  my  days  in  a 
workhouse,  or  in  a  lunatic  asylum."  The  form  was  suggested  by 
Marmontel's  Conies  moraux ;  and  he  was  stimulated  to  effort,  by  a 
few  words  of  encouragement  from  the  bookseller  FUssli,  of  Zurich,  or 
rather  of  the  brother  better  known  as  Fuseli^  the  painter.  After  a' 
few  attempts  at  composition  with  which  he  was  not  satisfied,  ''the 
history  of  Leonard  and  Gertrude  flowed  from  my  pen,  I  know  not 
how,  and  developed  itself  of  its  own  accord,  without  my  having  the 
slightest  plan  in  my  head,  and  even  without  my  thinking  of  one. 
In  a  few  weeks,  the  book  stood  there,  without  my  knowing  exactly 
how  I  had  done  it  I  felt  its  value,  but  only  as  a  man  in  his  sleep 
feels  the  value  of  some  piece  of  good  fortune  of  which  he  is  just 
dreaming.  ^  The  book  appeared,  and  excited  quite  a  remarkable  degree 
of  interest  in  my  own  country  and  throughout  the  whole  of  Germany. 
Nearly  all  the  journals  spoke  in  its  praise,  and,  what  is  perhaps  still 
more,  nearly  all  the  almanacs  became  full  of  it;  but  the  most  unex- 
pected thing  to  me  was  that,  immediately  after  its  appearance,  the 
Agricultural  Society  of  Bern  awarded  me  their  great  gold  medal,  with 
a  letter  of  thanks." 


UFB  AND  BDUCAHONAL  8YSTB1I  OF  PBTTiaOZZI.  4^5 

PoBtalozzi  himself  has  repeatedly  spolcen  of  the  oharaoter  and  oh- 
jeet  of  Leonard  and  Gertrude.  In  the  prefiu»  to  the  first  edition  of 
the  work,  he  sap:  ''In  that  which  I  here  relate,  and  which  I  have 
for  the  most  part  seen  and  heard  myself  in  the  course  of  an  acdve 
life,  I  have  even  taken  care  not  once  to  add  my  own  opinion  to  what 
I  saw  and  heard  the  people  themselves  feeling,  judging,  helieving^ 
speaking,  and  attempting.  And  now  this  will  show  itself: — ^If  the 
results  of  my  obserration  are  true,  and  if  I  gave  them  as  I  received 
them,  and  as  it  is  my  aim  to  do,  they  will  find  acceptance  with  all 
those  who  themselves  have  daily  before  their  eyes  the  things  which 
I  relate.  If,  however,  they  are  incorrect,  if  they  are  the  work  of  my 
imagination  and  the  preaching  of  my  own  opinions,  they  will,  like 
other  Sunday  sermons,  vanish  on  the  Monday.''  In  the  preface  to 
the  second  edition,  Pestalozzi  gives  as  the  object  of  the  book,  '^  To 
bring  about  a  better  popular  education,  based  upon  the  true  condition 
of  the  people  and  their  natural  relations.**  ''It  was,**  he  says,  "my 
first  word  to  the  heart  of  the  poor  and  destitute  in  the  land.  It  was 
my  first  word  to  the  heart^of  those  who  stand  in  God's  stead  to  the 
poor  and  destitute  in  the  land.  It  was  my  first  word  to  the  mothers 
in  the  land,  and  to  the  heart  which  God  gave  them,  to  be  to  theirs 
what  no  one  on  earth  can  be  in  their  stead." 

"I  desired  nothing,  and  to-day,  (1800^)  I  desire  nothing  else,  as  the 
object  of  my  life,  but  the  welfare  of  the  people,  whom  I  love,  and 
whom  I  feel  to  be  miserable  as  few  feel  them  to  be  miserable,  having 
with  them  borne  their  sufferings  as  few  have  borne  them." 

The  remarks  which  I  have  cited  characterize  the  soul  of  Leonard 
and  Gertrude.  In  the  severe  years  of  suffering  at  Neuhof,  Pestalozzi 
appeared  to  have  wrought  and  suffered  in  vain.  "  To  the  accomplish- 
ment of  my  purpose,"  he  says,  "  there  stood  opposed  my  entire  want 
of  trained  practical  skill,  and  a  vast  disproportion  between  the  extent 
of  my  will  and  the  limits  of  my  ability." 

He  did  not  work  in  vain,  however ;  what  was  denied  him  on  the 
one  side  turned  out  to  his  advantage  on  the  other.  If  he  lacked  all 
skill  in  carrying  out  his  ideas,  he  possessed  on  the  other  hand,  in  the 
highest  degree,  the  faculty  of  obsernng,  comprehending,  and  por- 
traying character.  If  he  was  not  able  to  exhibit  to  the  world  his 
ideal  realized,  it  was  given  to  him  to  infuse  the  loving  desires  of  his 
heart  into  the  hearts  of  others,  by  means  of  his  talent  of  poetical 
delineation.  lie  might  hope  that  men  of  practical  ability  would  be 
among  the  readers  of  his  book,  and  would  be  incited  by  it  to  realize 
what  he  only  knew  how  to  picture.  He  has  found  such  readers. 
Leonard  and  Gertrude  is  in  so  many  hands,  that  it  is  almost  superflu- 
ous to  give  a  selection  from  the  work.    Only  this.    The  principal 


,pj^r^^  in  it  is  Gertrude,  the  wife  of  Leonard,  a  good-uatored  bnt 
^tli6r;vfeak,maD,  y^hpee  stay  and  guardian  she  is.  The  manner  in 
..which  she  tceeps  house  and  instructs  and  trains  her  children,  is  Pesta- 
Jpzzi's  ideal.  Such  house-keeping,  such  a  manner  of  instructing  and 
training,  he  desires  for  all  people.  Gertrude  is  consulted  even  in  the 
inanagement  of  the  village  school.  Her  house-keeping  is  the  bright 
side  of  the  circumstances  depicted ;  in  contiust  with  her  is  a  terribly 
dark  side,  a  peasant  community  in  the  deepest  depravity.  It  is  re- 
lated of  what  Amer,  the  equally  benevolent  and  intelligent  lord  of 
ihe  village,  does  to  check  the  depravity. 

Pestalozzi  wished  to  give  the  people  the  knowledge  and  skill  need- 
ful for  them  chiefly  by  means  of  a  good  elementary  instruction.  If 
this  instruction  began  at  the  right  place,  and  proceeded  properly, 
what  an  entirely  different  race  would  arise  out  of  the  children  so 
instructed,  a  race  made  independent  by  intelligence  and  skill ! 

In  vain,  however,  did  Pestalozzi  look  around  him  for  elementary 
teachers  who  could  and  would  instruct  after  his  manner  and  in  his 
spirit  Seminaries,  too,  were  wanting  in  which  such  teachers  could 
be  trained.  Then  the  thought  occurred  to  him  who  had  grown  up  in 
his  mother^s  parlor :  '^  I  will  place  the  education  of  the  people  in  the 
hands  of  the  mothers ;  I  will  transplant  it  out  of  the  school-room  into 
the  parlor.^'  Gertrude  was  to  be  the  model  of  mothers.  But  how 
are  the  mothers  in  the  lower  classes  to  be  qualified  for  instructing? — 
We  shall  see  how  Pestalozzi's  Compendiums  are  meant  to  be  an  an- 
swer to  this  question,  to  supply  the  place  of  knowledge  and  teaching 
talent.  The  mothers  have  only  to  keep  strictly  to  these  books  in  the 
instruction  of  their  children ;  if  they  do  this,  the  mother  of  the  most 
limited  capacity  will  instruct  just  as  well  as  the  most  talented ;  com- 
pendiums and  method  are  to  equalize  their  minds :  such  was  Pesta- 
lozzi's  ideal,  to  which  I  shall  afterward  come  back. 

With  extreme  short-sightedness,  the  persons  in  immediate  inter- 
course with  Pestalozzi  saw  in  this  book  of  his  dearly-bought  expe- 
rience nothing  more  than  a  proof  that  its  author  was  bom  for  novel- 
writing,  and  would  in  future  be  able  to  earn  his  bread  by  it 

Others  understood  better  the  value  of  the  book.  Karl  von  Bon- 
stetten  entreated  Pestalozzi  to  come  and  live  with  him  on  his  estate 
in  Italian  Switzerland ;  the  Austrian  Minister  of  Finance,  Count  Zin- 
zendorf,  wished  to  have  him  in  his  neighborhood.  Subsequently,  he 
became  known,  through  Count  Hohenwart|  in  Florence,  to  the  Grand 
Duke  Leopold  of  Tuscany,  who  was  about  to  give  him  an  appoint- 
ment, when  he  was  called  by  the  death  of  Joseph  IL,  to  the  imperial 
throne  of  Germany,  and  the  appointment,  was  therefore  not  made. 

ITolweondiuHd.) 
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Education,  viewed  in  its  most  comprehensiTe  sense,  may  be  defined 
to  be  both  a  eoienoe  and  an  art. 

As  a  science,  it  investigates  the  laws  which  regulate  the  harmo- 
nious development  of  the  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  powers  of 
the  human  being. 

As  an  art,  it  applies  those  laws  to  the  cultivation,  and,  as  far  as  pos- 
uble,  to  the  perfection  of  mini's  three-fold  nature. 

Regarded  in  this  imposing  aspect,  there  is  not  an  organ  of  the 
body,  a  &culty  of  the  mind,  nor  an  affection  or  passion  of  the  sou), 
which  its  forces  should  not  aim  to  reach,  cultivate,  strengthen,  or 
subdue. 

Between  edveatum  and  learning^  between  an  educaUd  man  and  a 
fomieiroan,  there  is  a  marked  distinction.  While  profound  attainments 
in  positive  knowledge  are  by  no  means  to  be  underrated  or  undervalued, 
neither  are  they  to  be  substituted  for  that  thorough  discipline,  that 
careful  training  of  all  the  powers  and  faculties  which  alone  can  grive 
sound  minds  in  vigorous  healthy  bodies — which  makes  one  know, 
feel,  and  practice  his  duties  and  obligations  to  himself,  to  his  family, 
to  his  neighbor,  to  humanity,  and  to  the  beneficent  Author  of  Bis 
being. 

A  merely  learned  man  is  one  who  has  made  profound  attainments 
in  knowledge,  regardless  of  the  ability  requisite  to  make  those  attain- 
ments a\*ai]able  for  the  elevation  and  improvement  of  his  fellow  crea- 
tures, and  for  the  advancement  of  human  society.  He  may  be  apt  to 
acquirey  but  incompetent  to  impart,  to  disseminate,  to  use,  to  apply. 
An  intellectual  giant,  he  may  be  a  moral  dwarf,  a  social  nonentity,  a 
physical  imbecile ;  a  human  encyclopedia,  his  stores  of  knowledge 
may  be  and  often  are,  locked  up  within  the  narrow  precincts  of  hb 
own  individuality. 

An  educated  man,  on  the  other  hand,  is  he  who  superadds  to  his 

*  Thla  article  fiirmt  a  portion  of  the  Aothor*t  Second  Anmial  Report  to  the  IVttalMe  of  tiM 
New  Jereej  State  Normal  School,  of  which  he  la  principaL 
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knowledge  the  skill,  the  dispoftition,  and  the  ability  to  nse  it  for  the 
promotion  of  the  great  objects  of  human  existence— for  the  moral, 
intellectual,  social  and  material  progress  of  humanity.  He  is  a  man 
of  action  as  well  as  of  acquisition.  He  is  not  only  an  intelligent,  but 
a  useful  man ;  a  healthy,  vigorous  man ;  an  honest  man,  "  the  no- 
blest work  of  God."  He  measures  his  actual  attainments  in  knowl- 
edge and  virtue,  in  a  great  degree,  by  their  availability  and  his  oppor- 
tunity fof  bringing  himself  and  his  brethren  into  harmony  with  those 
immutable  laws  by  which  the  Creator  upholds  and  governs  every 
domain  of  his  universe. 

The  most  perfect  type  of  human  wisdom  and  of  human  power 
would  therefore  undoubtedly  be  what  may  be  denominated  an  educa- 
ted scholar ;  or,  if  you  please,  an  educated  learned  man.  Such  a  man 
contains  within  himself  not  only  a  vast  reservoir  of  power,  but  he  is 
at  the  same  time,  so  to  speak,  the  engine  through  which  that  power 
is  applied,  and  the  engineer  to  control  its  movements  and  guide  them 
to  the  production  of  noble  and  beneficent  results. 

But  there  is  another  fundamental  tfuth  too  often  disregarded, 
which  in  this  connection  may  not  be  altogether  out  of  place.  The 
Creator,  in  his  infinite  wisdom,  while  bestowing  upon  his  creatures  the 
same  general  characteristics  of  mind  and  soul,  while  giving  to  all  the 
same  order  of  faculties,  has  yet  impressed  upon  each,  to  a  certain 
extent,  a  peculiar  and  special  individuality.  Mankind  may  thus  be 
said  to  be  an  embodiment  of  unity  in  diversity.  While  all  have 
powers  to  be  developed  and  cultivated,  while  all  have  responsibilities 
to  meet  and  duties  to  perform,  yet  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  all  are 
to  be  fused  in  the  same  crucible,  or  run  through  the  same  stereotyped 
mould.  As  each  has,  to  a  limited  extent,  a  peculiar  organization,  so 
has  each  a  correspondent  special  adaptation  ;  and  this  adaptation  is  to 
be  sought  out,  preserved,  improved,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  perfected, 
to  the  end  that  each  individual  may  be  prepared  to  act  well  his  part 
in  the  grand  drama  of  human  life. 

Now,  the  question  is,  what  kind  of  men  does  society,  does  our 
country,  does  the  world  most  need  ?  This  is  the  great  question  of  the 
age;  and  upon  its  proper  solution  depend  not  only  the  welfare 
and  progress  of  society,  but  its  very  existence  also. 

Since  human  society  is  made  up  of  rational  beings,  if  it  has  wants, 
those  wants  must  have  their  origin  in  the  necessities  of  the  individuals 
that  compose  it.  But  the  necessities  of  individuals  may  all  be 
summed  up  in  the  means  that  are  required  for  the  proper  devel- 
opment and  expansion  of  their  manifold  and  undying  faculties.  The 
more  perfect  and  tlie  more  widely  diffused  these  means,  therefore,  the 
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more  perfect  the  society  and  the  leas  its  wants.  It  hence  follows  that 
the  great,  unceasing,  relentless  want  of  society  is,  that  of  caliiTated, 
re6ned,  and  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term,  educated  men ;  not  the 
learned  feWj  but  the  educated  many.  This  want  properly  met,  sub- 
ordinate ones  will  gradually  disappear;  and  the  innumerable  forms  of 
vice  and  crime,  of  injustice  and  wrong,  with  their  endless  train  of 
nameless  woes,  will  be  supplanted  by  the  benignant  reign  of  virtue 
and  intelligence,  and  the  consequent  blessings  of  individual  and  sodal 
order  and  happiness. 

*'So  shall  Ucentiousness  and  black  resolve 
Be  rooted  out,  and  virtuous  habits  take 
Their  place ;  and  genuine  piety  deaoend. 
Like  an  inheritance,  from  age  to  age  " 

It  is  evident,  that  for  the  rearing  of  sucli  individuals,  and  for  the 
production  of  such  results  as  these,  it  is  idle  to  rely  upon  divided,  and 
one-sided,  and  partial  efforts.  As  the  greatest  want  of  human  society 
is  man  himself, — man,  *^ broad-shouldered,  symmetrical,  swift"  man^ 
purified,  ennobled,  exalted — man,  trained,  individualized,  educated,^- 
so  it  is  equally  clear  that  the  means  for  the  accomplishment  of  this 
end  must  be  commensurate  with  the  lengths,  breadths,  depths  and 
urgency  of  the  want  which  is  to  be  supplied.  Such  a  work  needs, 
nay,  muet  have,  to  succeed,  the  unflagging  interest,  the  untiring  zeal, 
the  undivided  influence,  the  cordial  sympathy,  the  earnest  cooperation 
of  every  citizen,  irrespective  of  party,  sect,  or  creed.  In  the  solution 
of  this  complicated  problem,  the  family,  the  school  in  all  its  gradations 
and  ramifications,  the  parent,  the  teacher  in  all  his  varied  relations, 
the  patriot,  the  philanthropist,  the  christian,  each  and  all  have  sol- 
emn duties  to  perform  in  virtue  of  a  common  existence,  common 
interests,  and  a  common  destiny. 

The  development  of  the  mind,  body,  and  all  the  parts  of  human 
life,  must,  to  be  real,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  progressive  and 
slow.  Beginning  with  the  first  dawn  of  being,  the  work  must  ad- 
vance by  toilsome,  gradual  steps,  through  the  successive  periods 
of  infancy,  childhood  and  youth,  up  to  the  maturity  and  vigor  of 
symmetrica]  manhood.  So  far  as  Nature  is  left  to  carry  on  the 
processes  of  tuition,  she  faithfully  obvserves  her  own  well  defined  and 
benignant  laws.  It  is  only  man  in  his  blindness  and  ignorance  that 
errs,  and  mars  the  exquisite  handiwork  committed  to  his  charge. 
The  great  problem  then,  in  the  education  of  the  present  day,  is  to 
observe,  to  learn  and  to  apply  those  wholesome  lessons  which  nature 
is  ever  ready  to  impart  for  our  guidance  and  direction,  in  the  work 
before  us. 


^20  NOMIAL  flOSDOia 

The  first  lessoiis  of  inCBmcy  and  early  cbikQiood  are  tsaght  in  the 
school  of  h<Hne  with  its  dnstering  affectioDS^  its  deep-toned  sympar 
thies,  and  its  winning  smiles.  It  is  here  that  the  foundations  of  the 
future  character  are  begun.  It  is  here  that  for  good  or  evil  the  young 
mind  receives  its  first  impressions.  Are  these  foundations  laid  in 
intelligenoe  and  grounded  in  love  ?  Are  these  early  impressions  all 
faithful  transcripts  from  pure  and  pious  hearts  ?  If  so,  there  is  more 
than  a  presumption,  there  is  almost  a  certainty,  that  the  race  thus 
commenced  will  be  one  of  virtuous  youth,  of  honorable,  useful  man- 
hood, and  of  tranquil  old  age.  If  otherwise,  there  is  more  than  a 
prophecy  of  a  weary,  wasted  life,  and  an  ignoble  end. 

From  the  home  circle,  passing  to  the  pupilage  of  the  primary 
school,  the  child  is  subjected  to  the  more  direct  appliances  of  the 
educational  process.  It  is  here,  and  at  this  tender  age,  that  the  potent 
influence  of  the  professional  teacher  is  first  brought  to  bear  upon  his 
impressible  nature.  If  perchance,  the  home  training  has  been,  and 
still  is,  wise  and  judicious,  the  task  of  the  teacher  becomes  compara- 
tively easy  and  his  burden  light;  for  he  has  but  to  cooperate  with 
the  parent  in  the  continuation  of  a  work  already  begun.  But  if, 
as  in  a  majority  of  cases,  the  education  of  the  fireside  has  been  a  work 
of  perversion  and  misdirection,  if  only  a  superficial  foundation  has 
been  laid,  if  habits  of  disobedience  and  disorder  prevail,  if  there  be 
an  absence  of  parental  sympathy,  cooperation  and  support,  his  posi- 
tion becomes  one  of  almost  overwhelming  anxiety  and  insurmounta- 
ble difficulty.  It  is  at  this  stage,  and  surrounded  by  these  common — 
alas  !  too  common — circumstances,  that  he  is  called  upon  to  exercise 
all  the  skill  and  all  those  high  attributes  which  his  nature  can 
command,  for  the  promotion  of  the  work  committed  to  his  charge. 

Even  under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  the  merely  intellectQal 
training  of  the  young  is  a  task  of  exceeding  complexity.  To  com- 
prehend the  capacities,  the  peculiarities,  the  attainments,  the  wants  of 
individual  minds;  to  bring  them  under  a  proper  classification;  so 
to  adjust  the  processes  of  tuition  as  to  arouse  their  latent  energies  into 
vig^orous  action  ;  to  awaken  a  desire  for  advancement  in  the  paths  of 
knowledge ;  to  stimulate  each  and  all  to  manly  exertion  and  a  heroic 
self-reliance,  is  an  undertaking  of  no  ordinary  magnitude.  But  when, 
superadded  to  this,  the  teacher  is  called  upon  to  guide  the  develop- 
ment of  thbse  still  higher  attributes  of  our  nature,  to  impress  upon 
ffie  young  those  lessons  of  morality  and  christian  virtue,  those  dutaes 
ii^Mbli  they  owe  to  themselves,  to  their  fellow  creatures,  and  to^  their 
Cteittot;'  ^hen'  he'piasses  a  step  further  and  assumes  to  train  his 
charge  to  the  practice  of  these  duties,  he  undertakes  a  work  which,  in 
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■MgBitade  and  impoiteiiea,  is  oommenmmle  with  the  imperiBhabfo 
oaftore  and  the  prioeleaB  woith  of  the  mateiial  npon  which  hh  ibroea 
aie  expended. 

It  la  thus  that  we  are  to  look  to  the  joint  partnenhip  of  the  fiunily 
and  the  primaiy  school  for  the  origin  and  early  developnient  of  th«t 
perfect  stature  of  manhood  which  the  world  so  much  needs,  and 
whidi  will  surelj  yet  rise  up  to  adorn,  to  dignify,  and  to  Uess  a 
eoming  age.  It  is  to  these,  and  especially  to  the  latter,  that  we 
are  to  look  fer  those  peculiarly  complicated  and  philosophical  ibnna* 
tive  procesBes  that  alone  can  hring  order  out  of  chaos,  giTc  to 
the  youthful  mind  its  shape  and  direction,  inspire  it  with  an  undying 
love  of  truth,  impart  to  it  thoee  habits  of  patient  application  and  of 
methodical  procedure  so  essential  to  conduct  it  to  definite  and  useful 
results,  and  implant  the  desire  and  prepare  the  way  for  that  more  en- 
larged culture  which  sucoesBiTe  schools  of  superior  grade  may  be  so 
well  adapted  to  secure. 

If  this  great  work  be  not  done  by  these  agencies,  then  it  will  not 
be  done  at  all,  and  we  may  as  well  abandon  the  experiment  of  a  com- 
prehenave  system  of  univeisal  education.  It  is  in  vain  that  we 
endeavor  to  make  up  in  the  high  school  and  the  college  for  the  rad- 
ical ddiciaMMa  of  the  common  school.  As  well  may  we  attempt  to 
purify  the  fountain  by  cleansing  the  stream  that  flows  from  it  The 
ftmdions  of  the  primary  school  are  pre§minently  formative  and  fun- 
damental ;  and  beyond  this  work  it  can  not,  with  either  propriety  or 
safety,  be  allowed  to  go.  To  depart  firom  it  is  unmitigated  foilure  and 
ineparaUe  injury.  The  task  which  in  the  eoonomy  of  nature  is 
sarigned  to  it,  is  all  that  the  most  assiduous  care,  the  most  ample 
means,  and  ti^  most  untiring  devotion  will  enable  it,  under  the  most 
fovorable  circumstances,  to  fulfill.  Its  work  well  done,  that  of  its 
legitimate  successors  will,  with  comparative  ease,  be  aoo<Hnplished. 

Beyond  the  primary  schools,  in  a  complete  system  of  education 
adapted  alike  to  the  wants  of  our  varied  natures  and  to  the  necessities 
of  human  society,  there  must  lie  on  the  one  hand,  properiy  organiaed 
and  conducted,  the  grammar  school,  the  high  school,  and  the  college, 
or  their  equivalents ;  and  on  the  other,  the  **  Real  *  and  the  Poly- 
technic Schools,  little  known  in  our  own  country,  but  destined  in  the 
foture  to  take  their  appropriate  places  in  the  great  scheme  of  public 
instruction. 

These  two  distinct  classes  of  institutions  are  undoubtedly  the 
types  of  two  distinct  forms  of  education,  each  complete  in  itself,  and 
each  adapted,  under  suitable  organization  and  management,  to  meet 
two  distinct  classes  of  wants  in  the  economy  of  society.    These  wants 
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may  be  denominated  the  Philological,  or  those  which  pertain  to 
language  in  its  relations  to  thought,  including  grammar,  rhetoric,  criti- 
cisro,  the  interpretation  of  authors,  history  and  antiquities ;  and  the 
*'  real,*^  or  those  which  relate  to  obfecU  or  things,  and  their  relations 
to  each  other  and  to  man  himself.  These  classifications  seem  to  he 
entirely  natural,  aud  to  some  extent,  the  result  of  that  special  organi- 
zation and  adaptation,  before  alluded  to  as  existing  in  individuals  of 
the  human  species.  The  institutions  of  the  first  class  named,  following 
out  to  their  legitimate  specialties,  give  rise  to  Schools  of  Law,  Divinity, 
^c;  while  those  of  the  second,  lead  to  Schools  of  Medicine^  Natural 
History,  Mining,  Engineering,  Agriculture,  and  others  of  like  character. 

Of  these  two  forms  of  education,  the  first,  for  obvious  reasons,  is  the 
most  ancient  and  the  most  prevalent  But  with  the  rapid  deve]<^ 
ment  of  modem  science  and  its  application  to  the  manifold  purposes 
of  life,  it  can  not  be  doubted  that  the  ^  real*'  will  assume  that  position 
in  the  regards  of  mankind  to  which  its  transcendent  importance  enti- 
tles it.  And  not  alone  on  account  of  the  merely  utilitarian  tendencies 
of  science  is  it  destined  to  be  more  generally  cultivated  through  the 
instrumentality  of  schools,  but  preeminently,  because  it  unfolds  to 
man  the  creature  an  unfailing  source  of  happiness  and  felicity  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  works  of  the  Creator ;  enabling  him,  through  a 
mastery  of  the  laws  of  the  material  universe,  better  to  comprehend 
the  great  plan  of  God  in  creation,  and  leading  him  to  adore  and 
praise  that  All-wise  and  Eternal  Being  who  hath  thus  indeed  mani- 
fested himself  **  Philologically'*  and  ^  Really,"  in  the  two-fold  sense  of 
his  word  and  his  works. 

If  the  foregoing  brief  summary  has  been  made  intelligible,  it  will 
readily  be  understoo^l  that  from  the  primary  school  as 'a  foundation, 
other  institutions  must  successively  arise  adapted  to  carry  on  to  com- 
pletion the  work  already  begun.  They  should  flow  from  it  as  natu- 
rally as  the  stream  flows  from  its  source,  widening  and  deepening  with 
each  influx  of  its  tributaries  as  it  moves  majestically  onward  to  the 
sea.  When  we  understand  and  appreciate,  as  we  ought,  the  object 
which  these  successive  institutions  are  designed  to  answer,  we  shall 
give  to  them  such  an  organization  as  will  fit  them  for  the  progressive 
development  of  the  complex  forces  of  our  three-fold  nature.  They 
will  thus  become  but  logical  parts  of  one  consistent  harmonious  whole, 
each  adapted  to  its  special  functions,  each  laboring /or  and  aspiring  to 
the  same  desirable  and  comprehensive  end. 

From  this  commanding  stand-point,  having  in  full  view  the  nature 
of  the  work  which  the  education  of  the  present  day  proposes,  as  well 
as  the  entire  system  of  means  by  which  this  work  is  intended  to  be 


«ooomplished,it  wan  MBjtask  lotiaoetherdalMMiof  nonnal  adiools 
to  Um  graai  aoheme  of  public  edocatioii,  and  to  the  velftre  and  pio- 
greas  of  thai  society  whose  most  nigent  oeoeasitj  is  thai  of  earnest 
enterprising,  active,  working,  intelligent,  moral,  leligiotts  men,  devoted 
to  the  great  inlereBts  of  their  species  and  to  the  fulfillment  of  those 
high  destines  which  man  is  placed  here  to  work  out 

*  It  will  be  easily  seen  that  they  aim  to  strike  a  powerful  and  efieclr 
ive  blow  at  evils  at  once  radical  and  deep,  that  they  seek  to  remove 
diflficultiee  and  impediments  at  once  serious  and  overwhelming,  whidi 
beset  man  at  the  very  outset  of  his  disciplinary  and  preparatory 
career.  Descending  to  those  deep  well-eprings  of  individual  and 
social  life,  welfisre,  progress,  and  hi^piness — the  primary  schoob 
they  labor  to  purify,  elevate,  and  improve.  Recognising  the  simple 
truth  that  **  it  is  the  master  that  makes  the  school,'^  they  take  the 
teacher  by  the  hand,  unfold  to  his  mw  the  fearful  and  wonderful 
structure  of  this  complex  physical  being,  teach  him  to  look  in  upon 
the  mysterious  spirit  that  animates  it,  to  understand,  as  fer  as  possible 
ita  nature  and  o^wcities,  to  observe  its  manifestations,  to  master  its 
laws,  to  investigate  the  methods  by  which  its  subtle  fbroes  are  to  be 
drawn'out,  train  him  to  their  application,  and  send  him  forth  over  the 
lengths  and  breadths  of  the  land  to  wake  up  the  latent  energies  of  its 
embryo  citiaens,  to  infuse  into  the  home  circle  a  higher  appreciation 
of  parental  duty  and  obligation,  and  to  animate  the  public  heart  with 
a  livelier  interest  in  that  great  work  which  should  ever  be  its  chief 
concern. 

Hence  it  is  that  normal  schools,  by  the  direct  and  powerful  influ* 
ence  which  they  must  inevitably  exert  upon  the  principal  sonrott  of 
public  intelligence,  rirtue,  and  hi4>piness,  will  serve  to  invigorate  and 
intensify  the  entire  social  organisation.  U  conducted  in  aocordanoe 
with  their  true  intent  and  spirit,  if  conducted  as  they  Majr  and  tkomid 
be,  they  will  do  more  in  the  course  of  years  for  primary  education, 
for  the  education  of  the  fireside  and  the  common  school,  and  hence 
for  the  real  welfere  of  society,  than  all  other  agencies  combined.  For 
who  does  not  know  that  the  moral  and  intellectual  renovation  of  entire 
neighborhoods  is  ofien  efiftM^tied  by  the  almost  silent,  yet  potent  influ- 
ence of  a  good  school  and  a  feithiul,  intelligent,  skillful  and  conscien* 
tious  teacher  of  youth  ?  The  heart  of  the  true  parent  is  said  to  be 
bound  up  in  his  child;  and  if  the  teacher  can  mould  that  child — ^like 
day  in  the  hands  of  the  potter — to  his  will,  by  what  a  natural  and 
easy  transition  may  he  not  work  upon  the  parent  too?  leading  him 
to  a  knowledge  and  practice  of  the  duties  which  he  owes  to  these 
whoare  dear  to  him  as  the  **  apple  of  his  eye,**  and  to  his  brethren  of 
a  common  heritage. 
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Bat  normal  schools,  by  virtue  of  their  difibsioii  of  the  great  prhh 
eiples  of  education,  and  the  improved  and  philosophical  methods  of 
training  based  thereon,  by  the  desire  and  ability  ibr  farther  adyaooe- 
ment  which  they  impart  through  their  pupils  to  the  young,  by  the 
habits  of  manly  self-reliance  which  they  instill,  and  by  the  almost  in- 
credible abridgment  of  labor  and  of  time  which  they  secure,  are  des- 
tined to  play  an  important  part  in  that  modification  and  Feneration 
of  all '  those  institutions  growing  out  of  the  primary  schools,  which 
are  certain  gradually  to  take  place.  These  institutions  will  be  forced 
to  reorganize  on  a  more  comprehensive  and  philosophical  basis.  They 
will  be  obliged  more  fully  to  recognize  the  great  truth,  that  the  oflfice 
of  the  school,  of  whatever  grade,  is  not,  and  can  not  be,  to  make  pro- 
found scholars,  but  rather  to  train  the  powers  of  the  student;  to  arm  him 
with  the  means  and  methods,  by  the  proper  and  diligent  use  of  which 
he  may  himself  become  learned,  and  wise,  and  good ;  to  teach  him 
the  uses  of  knowledge ;  to  qualify  him  for  its  judicious  application ; 
to  impress  upon  him  the  dignity  and  duty  of  labcMr :  and  thus  to 
qualify  him  for  whatever  position  on  the  busy  stage  of  life  a  benefi- 
cent God  may  assign  him. 

We  need  not  mistake  the  signs  of  the  times ;  we  need  not  clAee  our 
eyes  and  ears  to  the  teachings  of  experience.  What  has  been  done, 
and  is  doing  on  another  theatre,  can  be  done  and  will  be  done  in  our 
own  land.  While  this  grand  idea  of  education  has  attained  on  a  less 
congenial  soil  a  degree  of  development  hitherto  unequaled  and  un- 
known, how  can  we  doubt  that,  fostered  by  the  genius  of  a  people  and 
a  government,  whose  hopes  and  whose  safety  are  based  upon  its  legiti- 
mate results,  it  is  destined  here,  to  its  noblest,  fullest,  most  unlimited 
expansion.  In  those  countries  where  education  is  the  most  complete 
and  the  most  universal,  normal  schools  are  the  most  numerous  and 
the  most  nearly  perfect ;  and  they  have  been  the  all-potent  agency, 
by  means  of  which,  this  completeness  and  universality  have  been 
reached.  They  have  accomplished  this  work  by  regenerating  and  vivi- 
fying the  primary  schools,  impelling  them  to  lay  a  broad  and  deep 
foundation,  as  well  as  creating  an  unconquerable  desire  in  the  youth- 
ful mind  for  higher  attainments,  by  a  rigorous  mastery  of  elementary 
principles,  and  a  judicious  application  of  the  same  at  every  stage  of 
its  progress.  Discarding  the  dogmatic  modes  of  teaching  which  com- 
pel the  pupil  to  take  on  trust  the  unqualified  dicta  of  the  master,  and 
which  are  alike  destructive  of  intellectual  freedom  and  rational  pro- 
gress, they  aim  to  develop  and  to  disseminate  those  means  and  methods 
of  tuition  which  result  from  an  intelligent  perception  and  application 
of  those  laws  which  God  has  imposed  upon  the  human  faculties. 
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And  while  kboriiig  tat  the  improfement  of  the  inteUeotael,  thej 
rtrive  ebo  to  dimw  oat  the  nionl  powen  and  to  moalGele  those  ki^ 
eouieoaa,  end  frmtenuJ  eentimeats  vhioh  ehould  regulate  the  inter- 
oovume  of  mankind  in  the  routine  of  eooial  life.  Passing  even  further 
still,  they  have  been  made  the  instraments  for  infusing  into  the  entire 
texture  of  the  teacher^s  life,  enabling  him  thus  to  inculcate  it  in  turn 
upon  the  hearts  of  the  future  citiaens,  a  spirit  of  contentment  with 
whatever  lot  in  the  order  of  Providence  may  be  assigned  him,  and  a 
feithfttl  diacdiaige  of  the  duties,  however  humble,  which  that  lot 
imposes. 

If  we  do  not  under  our  own  genial  skies  mould  them  to  the  aooom* 
plishment  of  all,  and  more  than  all,  of  the  high  purposes  which  have 
been  indicated,  it  vrill  not  be  because  of  their  exotic  origin,  or  of  their 
inherent  incompatibility  with  our  peculiar  needs,  or  of  their  lack  of  a 
direct  and  powerful  relation  to  our  most  vital  interests,  either  as  indi- 
viduals or  as  a  people,  but  rather  because  of  our  blind  ignorance  of 
their  true  nature,  distinctive  ol^ects,  and  priceless  value,  or  to  a  per- 
verae  determination  to  dose  our  eyes  to  the  liffht  alike  of  immutable 
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He  who  in  this  country  sits  down  deliberately  to  calculate  the  cost 
of  its  teachers,  at  the  same  time  puts  a  price  upon  the  privileges  and 
the  blessings  which  under  the  benignant  sway  of  its  government,  he 
is  pennitted  to  enjoy.  And  on  the  other  hand  he  who  would  even 
approximate  to  the  value  of  our  true,  intelligent,  and  feithful  teachers 
must,  as  a  preliminary  step,  absolutely  deiermime  the  value  of  these 
same  privileges  and  blessings.  And  again,  he  who  feels  that  under 
the  operation  of  this  principle  of  self-government,  he  has  a  super- 
abundance of  the  good  gifts  which  it  imj^arts,  will  find  that  the  most 
philoeophical  mode  of  removing  these  incumbrances  is  to  olier  a  pre- 
mium for  incompetent  and  inefficient  schoolmasters,  and  send  Uiem 
abroad  to  stultify  and  pervert  the  juvenile  mind  of  the  community. 

But  if  there  be  any  who  feel  deeply  sens^ible  that  an  abuonnal 
abridgment  of  their  rights  and  privil^^es  has  already  occurred ;  if 
there  be  any  who  have  a  remote  suspicion  that  justice  is  a  costly  com- 
modity, and  dttcult  to  secure,  at  any  price,  that  virtue  and  truth  are 
hdd  at  a  ruinous  rate  of  discount,  that  portentous  signs  of  anarchy 
and  disorder  are  distinctly  visibk\  that  pauperism,  idiocy,  insanity, 
vice,  and  crime,  already  stalk  abroad  over  the  land  in  frightful  pro- 
cession, that  our  houses  of  corry^ction  and  our  penitentiaries  are  unduly 
patroniied,  that  the  demons  of  corruption,  avarice,  and  misrule,  like 
so  many  vampires,  are  extracting  the  life  blood  of  the  body  politic, — 
if  any  have  come  to  a  realixing  sense  of  these  startling  fects,  they  are 
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in  some  measure  prepared  to  appreciate  the  value  and  importaDco  to 
the  republican  commonwealth  of  a  band  of  whole-eouled,  well-trained, 
and  devoted  teachers  of  youth.  If  passing  a  step  further,  thej  are 
penetrated  bj  an  intense  desire  to  see  these  evils  eradicated — ^oot 
covered — and  if  they  in  honesty  and  sincerity,  seek  for  the  most  effect- 
ive means  for  their  removal,  they  have  but  to  exercise  that  ordinary 
common  sense  so  highly  commendable  in  every  other  pursuit,  to  per- 
ceive, and  to  know,  that  these  same  humble  teachers,  imbued  with  the 
humanitarian  spirit,  filled  with  a  sense  of  the  magnitude  of  their  mis- 
sion, specially  drilled  and  prepared  for  their  special  work,  and  full  of 
eneigy  and  zeal  for  its  accomplishment, — that  these  offer  the  surest, 
the  only  practical  mode  for  the  solution  of  so  great  and  so  important 
a  problem. 

The  Prussians  say  that,  **  whatever  yon  would  have  appear  in  the 
life  of  a  nation,  you  must  put  into  its  schools.^  But  they  may  with 
equal  truth,  go  still  further,  and  affirm  that  whatever  you  would  put 
into  its  schools,  you  must  put  into  its  teachers,  and  whatever  you  would 
put  into  its  teachers,  you  must  first  put  into  its  normal  schools.  No 
combination  of  words  could  be  made  more  forcibly  to  express  the 
direct  and  intimate  relation  of  the  normal  school,  not  only  to  the  peo- 
ple, but  to  the  government  itself.  In  determining  the  future  of  these 
institutions,  therefore,  their  numbers,  their  influence,  in  moulding  the 
moral,  intellectual,  social,  and  political  character  of  our  people,  we 
m^y  say  with  impressive  distinctness,  that  we  likewise  determine  the 
future  of  our  government,  as  founded  upon  the  principle  of  popular 
\  virtue  and  intelligence. 

Wherefore,  does  it  not  become  our  government  and  every  subject 
of  that  government  by  every  means  in  its  and  his  power  to  multiply, 
build  up,  and  perfect  that  instrumentality  by  which  more  than  by  any 
other,  the  blessings  of  liberty  are  to  be  preserved,  perpetuated,  and 
increased,  through  all  coming  time  ? 

In  Europe,  these  institutions  have  been,  according  to  our  ideas,  per- 
verted to  the  strengthening,  preservation,  and  perpetuation  of  arbitrary 
power.  But  how  much  more  may  they  become  the  means  in  the 
hands  of  freemen  for  the  propagation  of  the  great  d<^trine  of  equal 
rights,  and  of  the  inviolability  of  our  immortal  natures,  as  well  as  for 
cementing  those  ties  of  unity  and  of  brotherhood  so  conductive  to  the 
welfare,  progress  and  happiness  of  a  free  people. 

The  great  length  of  this  paper,  will  not  permit  a  more  extended 
development  of  the  train  of  thought  here  initiated,  we  will  therefore 
conclude  it  by  the  enunciation  of  a  few  concise,  yet  self-evident  pro- 
positions which  must  commend  themselves  to  the  assent  and  approba- 
tion of  every  honest  and  intelligent  mind. 
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1.  A  fir«e  goTeminent  is,  and  ever  must  be  based  upon  the  (unda- 
mental  idea  of  virtue  and  intelligence,  uniTersally  diffused  among  the 
people. 

2.  This  virtue  and  intelligence  can  be  adequately  secured  only  by 
means  of  the  thorough  mental  and  moral  training  afforded  by  a  gen- 
eral system  of  effectively  administered  schools, 

3.  These  schools  depend  for  their  value  and  efficiency  upon  a  per- 
petual supply  of  well  trained  and  properly  qualified  teachers. 

4.  All  experience,  no  less  than  the  dictates  of  oommon  sense,  has 
demonstrated  that  an  adequate  supply  of  competent  teachers,  fitted 
for  the  high  duty  of  rearing  a  nation  of  intelligent  freemen,  can  be 
aeoured  only  through  the  instrumentality  of  normal  schoob  compre- 
hending their  great  and  distinctive  mission,  and  organiied  and  con- 
ducted with  direct  reference  to  the  folfillment  of  that  mission. 

5.  Whence  it  follows  that  when  these  self-evident  truths  come  to 
be  folly  understood  and  acknowledged,  normal  schools  will  become 
oo-extensive  with  the  wants  of  the  people,  and  oo-equal  with  the 
power,  the  dignity,  and  the  importance  of  the  government  itself. 

Wherefore  let  these  impressive  truths  sink  deep  into  the  hearta  of 
all  who  cherish  the  priceless  blessings  of  good  government  and  of 
aodal  order.  Let  them  be  pondered  by  those  upon  whom  is  imposed 
the  responsibility  of  conducting  the  normal  '*  experiment,^'  that  it  be 
ao  conducted  as  to  vindicate  that  peifectum  of  common  anwt  upon 
which  these  institutions  repose.  Let  them  be  weighed  by  the  great 
mass  of  our  *^  Popular  Sovereigns,^  and  by  their  servant,  the  govern- 
ment, whoee  first  duty  it  is  to  foster,  encourage,  perpetuate  and  sup- 
port Let  them  not  only  sink  deep  into  the  heart,  let  them  not  only 
be  pondered  and  weighed,  but  let  them  spring  up  and  bring  forth 
prolific  fruits  to  the  enduring  wel&re  and  j^ory  of  our  country,  and 
the  happiness  of  our  race. 
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This  Society  wisely  regards  as  one  of  its  fanctions,  the  caltivatioii 
among  its  memben  and  the  public  in  general,  of  a  taste  for  those 
useful  and  ennobling  pursuits  to  which  it  is  devoted.  Viewing  this 
as  the  principal  object  of  the  popular  course,  the  introductory  lecture 
of  which  I  have  the  honor  of  delivering,  I  have  determined,  instead 
of  selecting  any  special  scientific  subject,  to  lay  before  you  a  few  gen- 
eral thoughts  on  the  importance  of  Natural  History,  as  a  branch  of 
education ;  understanding  by  that  term  the  training  of  our  mental 
powers,  of  our  aesthetic  sentiments,  and  our  moral  fiiculties;  and  this 
not  only  in  our  Schools  and  higher  Institutions  of  learning,  but  in 
our  self-cultivation  throughout  life. 

Man  and  the  nature  that  surrounds  him,  are  products  of  the  same 
almighty,  all-pervading  mind.  Hence  man  finds  natural  things 
adapted  to  his  wants  and  powers,  and  can  perceive  in  them  a  likeness 
to  the  results  at  which  his  own  taste  and  reason  arrive — finding  thus 
fixed  law,  progressive  movement,  beauty,  adaptation,  and  order,  in 
nature,  similar  to  those  which  exist  in  his  own  works,  but  of  a  higher 
type.  Man's  soul  is  thus  the  link  between  the  spiritual  Creator  and 
the  material  creation ;  and  this  appears  to  be  the  real  central  truth 
of  all  those  dark  though  exciting  controversies,  on  the  relations  of  the 
subjective  and  the  objective  in  man  and  nature,  which  have  bewil- 
dered the  minds  of  those  who,  leaving  the  firm  ground  of 
revealed  religion  and  inductive  science,  have  wandered  into  the  mists 
and  darkness  which  shroud  from  our  gaze  the  precise  junction  of 
the  spiritual  and  the  material.  The  middle  path  that  leads  between 
the  opposite  errors  of  transcendentalists  and  materialists,  is  the  old 
faEuniliar  truth  of  our  infancy,  that  man  was  made  in  the  image  of 
that  God  who  made  all  things  and  pronounced  them  good. 

Thus  constituted,  man  must  sympathize  with  nature,  must  observe 
its  objects,  must  reason  on  them ;  and  nature  must  react  on  man, 
strengthening  and  stimulating  the  faculties  that  act  on  it,  and  more 


or  kn  deepening  on  hk  mind  the  impreai  of  tket  of  tlie  Grenlor  of 
boUu  It  is  prindpeUy  to  this  hat  aepeot  of  the  rabjeet,  the  TeeelMMi 
of  netme  on  onnelveB,  that  I  wish  to  direct  yonr  attention. 

In  this  reqpeot  then,  the  stady  of  nature  preeents  itself  in  the  iint 
plaee,  as  a  meam  of  training  the  obeerring  powers.  This  is  an  offioe 
striotlT  eduoational«  and  strictly  elementary.  Observation  <^  exter- 
nal things  begins  in  earliest  infancy,  and  is  essential  to  the  happiness, 
the  Qtilities,  and  even  the  safety  of  after  life.  It  has  been  apparently 
a  subject  of  doubt  with  modem  educatora,  whether  in  this  direction 
we  require  any  training  whatever.  This  has  at  least  been  strangely  neg* 
lected  in  schools  and  colleges.  We  have  been  content  to  km^w  that 
the  savage  can  teach  his  children  without  any  school  or  college,  to 
detect  and  distinguish  with  the  nicest  discrimination,  the  minutest 
traces  of  men  and  animab;  while  dviliaed  men  highly  cultivated  in 
other  respects,  are  often  deficient  in  such  powen  to  the  last  degree. 

To  what  extent  are  such  powers  actually  deficient  in  the  generality 
of  educated  men  t  to  what  extent  are  they  desirable  in  civiliaed  life? 
to  what  extent  can  they  be  cultivated!  In  attempting  to  answer 
such  questions,  it  is  but  feir  to  admit  that,  in  many  handicraft  trades, 
and  in  the  prosecution  of  the  fine  arts,  the  observing  powers  are  ex- 
tensively cultivated  in  persons  of  veiy  different  degrees  of  educati<». 
On  the  other  hand,  it  can  not  be  denied  that  men  of  the  highest  edu- 
cation are  often  remarkably  unobservant;  sometimes  peculiarly  so, 
insomuch  that  their  absent-mindedness,  as  it  is  called,  has  become  pro- 
verbial ;  while  the  mass  of  men,  apart  from  the  special  points  to  which 
business  directs  their  attention,  have  little  nseftil  perception  of  out* 
ward  things,  in  comparison  with  that  which  they  might  attain.  The 
accounts  of  natural  objects  and  scenes  given  by  popular  writers,  and 
in  conversation ;  and  the  extraordinary  diversity  of  the  evidence  respectr 
ing  matters  of  fact  in  our  courts  of  law,  suflBciently  show  the  prevail- 
ing deficiency  in  accurate  observation.  It  is  deserving  of  note,  also, 
that  this  deficiency  is  often  only  aggravated  by  the  superior  develop- 
ment of  the  reflective  and  imaginative  powers;  because  in  this  case 
the  observer  is  induced  to  substitute  his  own  fiuicies  and  speculations 
for  matters  of  feet  Much  of  the  want  of  originality,  and  distortion  of 
natural  truth,  which  we  lament  in  our  literature,  as  compared  with  that 
of  earlier  and  simpler  states  of  society,  proceeds  from  the  same  cause. 

That  the  removal  of  these  defects  is  desirable,  I  think  no  judicious 
educator  will  doubt  They  are  in  part  remedied  by  the  object  lessons 
in  our  primary  schools,  by  the  drawing,  the  music,  the  natural  histoiy 
of  our  more  advanced  schools;  by  the  natural  science  of  our  colleges; 
and  under  these  influences  we  may  hope  that  among  the  educated 
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men  now  leaving  our  institations  of  learning,  we  shall  bare  mote 
independent  obseiTation  and  originality,  and  leaa  pedantry  and  ab- 
sence of  mind,  than  in  those  of  former  times.  That  these  resoHs 
may  be  fiilly  attained,  the  stndy  of  nature  must  have  a  due  place  in 
education,  and  this  it  can  attain  only  by  engaging,  as  far  as  may  be, 
the  most  gifted  original  investigators,  to  train  the  minds  of  others. 
Much  of  the  teaching  of  natural  history  by  object  lessons  and  popu- 
lar text-books,  is  too  inaccurate  and  superficial,  and  too  deficient  in 
enlargement  of  view,  to  be  really  useful.  In  our  colleges  and  scien- 
tific institutions,  nature  should  be  illustrated  by  the  best  possible  cd- 
lections  of  typical  forms,  explained  and  examined  under  the  guidance 
of  the  best  scientific  skill.  In  the  training  of  the  teachers  of  the  ele- 
mentary schools,  similar  influences  should  be  employed  ;  that  throng 
them  a  higher  kind  of  training  of  the  senses  and  perceptive  fiieulties 
may  be  given  to  those  who  do  not  receive  the  benefit  of  a  collegiate 
education.  In  this  way  alone,  will  it  be  possible  to  send  forth  men 
and  women  trained  to  the  right  use  of  their  senses,  as  well  as  of  their 
reflective  powers. 

I  have  already  suggested  the  connection  between  defective  training  of 
the  observing  powers  and  want  of  originality  in  literature,  and  want 
of  accurate  and  truthful  description  in  ordinary  conversation  and  in 
public  testimony.  I  may  add  that  this  same  deficiency  is  closely  con- 
nected with  the  prevalence  of  many  of  the  errors  that  spread  like 
epidemics  through  society.  No  one  who  has  witnessed  the  ready 
fiiith  in  the  feats  of  table-turners,  accorded  even  by  cultivated  assem- 
blages, and  the  evident  want  of  perception  in  such  cases  of  the  real 
agencies  producing  the  results  observed,  need  doubt  that  cultivation 
of  the  reflective  and  imaginative  fiEusulties,  without  that  of  the  observ- 
ing powers,  may  leave  us  exposed  to  the  most  dangerous  consequen- 
ces. In  no  way  can  society  be  more  effectually  delivered  from  such 
delusions  than  by  cultivating  aright  our  powers  of  observation  by  the 
study  of  nature. 

Nature  also  affords  a  large  scope  for  the  training  of  our  thinking 
powers,  whether  those  which  are  concerned  in  abstraction  and  analy- 
sis, or  the  comparison  of  facts  and  objects,  or  those  which  relate  to 
the  investigation  of  cause  and  effect  The  careful  comparing  of  ob- 
jects, and  the  estimation  of  the  amount  and  value  of  their  differences, 
required  in  the  determination  and  classification  of  species  in  natural  his- 
tory ;  the  separation  of  qualities  common  to  many  species  form  those 
peculiar  6b  one ;  the  distinction  between  structures  properly  homolo- 
gous and  those  which  are  merely  analogous,  the  tracing  of  the  func- 
tions and  uses  of  structures ;  the  application  of  modem  causes  to  the 
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ttplftDatkm  of  the  ancient  phenomena  of  the  earth's  orast,  and  many 
other  operations  required  in  the  study  of  nature,  not  only  cultivate 
habits  of  observation^  but  the  reasoning  powen,  in  directions  not 
so  much  within  the  soope  of  other  brandies  of  education.  Such 
investigations  have  also  a  powerful  influence  in  cultivating  the  love  of 
truth,  and  those  mental  habits  which  lead  to  acuteness  and  earnest- 
ness in  working  out  the  many  contingent  problems  of  ordinary  life, 
which  lie  beyond  the  domain  of  the  exact  sciences.  On  this  account 
the  study  of  nature  does  not  tend  to  alienate  the  mind  from  the  ordi- 
nary business  of  life.  This  is  well  exemplified  in  the  works  of  mod- 
em scientific  travelers.  Such  men  as  Humboldt,  Lyell  and  Darwin, 
even  when  they  digress  from  their  own  immediate  field  of  study,  and 
enter  on  social  habits  and  questions,  give  us  representations  more 
truthful,  and  reasonings  more  profound  than  those  of  ordinary  travel- 
ers, because  they  carry  to  these  things  the  mental  habits  which  they 
have  cultivated  in  their  own  proper  department. 

Natural  History  also  claims  a  high  poeition  in  education,  in  con- 
nection with  the  cultivation  of  taste— that  appredation  of  the  truly 
grand  and  beautiful  which  opens  up  so  many  avenues  of  innocent 
pleasure,  and  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  right  exercise  of 
our  higher  moral  sentiments.  A  very  high  authority  informs  us,  that 
the  kingly  state  of  the  most  sumptuous  of  Eastern  monarchs,  was 
inferior  to  that  of  the  lily  of  the  field ;  and  we  but  announce  a  prin- 
ciple whose  germ  is  hidden  in  that  beautiful  illustration,  in  saying 
that  nature  transcends  art,  not  only  in  its  grandeur,  its  varied  contri- 
vance, and  self-sustaining  power,  but  also  in  the  beauty  of  its  objects 
considered  with  reference  to  our  aesthetic  powers  and  preferences. 

The  world  has  worshipped  art  too  much,  reverenced  nature  too  little. 
The  savage  displays  the  lowest  taste  when  he  admires  the  rude  figures 
which  he  paints  on  his  face  or  his  garments,  more  than  the  glorious 
painting  that  adorns  nature :  yet  even  he  acknowledges  the  preemi- 
nent excellence  of  nature,  by  imitating  her  forms  and  colors,  and  by 
adapting  her  painted  plumes  and  flowers  to  his  own  use.  There  is  a 
wide  interval,  including  many  gradations,  between  this  low  position, 
and  that  of  the  cultivated  amateur  or  artist  The  art  ofc  the  latter 
makes  a  nearer  i^proach  to  the  truly  beautiful,  inasmuch  as  it  more 
accurately  represents  the  geometric  and  oiganic  forms,  and  the  color- 
ing of  nature ;  and  inasmuch  as  it  devises  ideal  combinations  not 
found  in  the  actual  world ;  which  ideal  combinations,  however,  are 
beautiful  or  monstrous,  just  as  they  realize  or  violate  the  harmonies 
of  nature. 

I  do  not  wish  here  so  to  depreciate  art,  as  to  raise  the  question — ^why 


riiould  there  be  such  a  thing  as  fine  art?  Why  we  should  attempt 
to  imitate  that  which  we  can  not  equal,  and  which  yet  every  where 
surrounds  us  ?  The  necessities  of  man's  ^len  nature— liis  desire  to 
perpetuate  the  perishing  forms  dear  to  him — ^his  own  conceptions 
of  the  beautiful,  and  his  longing  to  realize  them — his  ambitioas 
wish  to  create  something  that  may  give  him  an  undying  repu- 
tation— ^his  idolatrous  desire  to  embody  in  material  form,  something 
that  he  or  others  may  reverence  or  worship ;  these  and  such  reasons 
are  sufficient  to  account  for  art  aspirations,  as  constant  products  of  our 
mental  constitution.  Let  us  accord  to  art  the  admiration  which  it 
deserves,  but  let  us  not  forget  that  nature  is  the  highest  art — the  art 
which  embraces  in  itself  all  else  that  truly  deserves  the  name. 

One  essential  difference  between  imitative  art  and  nature,  in  refer- 
ence to  our  present  subject,  is  that  the  former  is  wholly  superficial, 
while  the  latter  has  an  inner  life  and  finer  structure,  corresponding  to 
its  outward  form.  The  painter's  bouquet  of  flowers,  may  charm  us 
with  its  fine  combination  of  forms  and  colors,  and  with  the  thought 
and  taste  that  speak  in  every  hue  and  tint ;  but  examine  it  closely 
and  it  becomes  merely  a  mass  of  patches  of  colors,  in  which  the  parts 
of  the  actual  flowers  are  but  rudely  shadowed  forth.  The  natural 
flower,  on  the  other  hand,  yields  to  the  closest  examination,  only  new 
structures  and  more  delicate  beauties  not  perceived  at  the  first  glance; 
and  even  under  the  microscope,  we  find  it  pregnant  with  new  won- 
ders, so  that  if  we  represent  separately  all  its  various  parts  and  inter* 
nal  structures,  we  have  a  series  of  pictures,  each  full  of  beauty  and 
interest,  and  the  whole  showing  us  that  the  painter's  genius  has 
availed  only  to  depict  that  outer  layer  of  charms  which  lies  at  the 
very  surface :  and  then  in  the  actual  flower,  we  have  all  those  changes 
of  beauty  that  march  in  procession  from  the  unfolding  bud  to  die 
ripening  fruit.  Truly  may  the  lily  of  the  field  laugh  to  scorn  the 
efforts  of  human  art 

In  like  manner  the  Apollo  of  the  Sculptor  may  represent,  not  only 
years  of  study  and  laborious  days  of  delicate  chiseling,  but  also  a 
beau-ideal  of  manly  symmetry  and  grace,  such  as  we  can  seldom  find 
approached  in  the  real  world ;  but  take  for  comparison,  the  living, 
well-developed  human  form,  and  you  have  an  object  infinitely  more 
full  of  beauty.  Every  motion  of  such  a  form  is  a  new  statue.  In  a 
few  minutes  it  gives  you  a  whole  gallery  of  varied  attitudes,  and  then 
within,  you  have  the  wondrous  mechanism  of  bones  and  muscles, 
which,  if  not  individually  beautiful,  become  so  to  our  inner  mental 
vision,  when  we  consider  their  adaptation  to  this  infinity  of  g^race- 
ful  form  and  motion.    The  frame  contrived  to  enshrine  the  immortal 
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mind  of  man,  is  tiie  chief  of  the  works  of  God  known  to  us,  and  is 
not  the  less  beautiful,  that  in  our  present  fallen  state,  considerations, 
both  moral  and  phpical,  require  that  the  nakedness  which  was  its 
primeval  glory  and  distinction,  should  be  covered  from  our  sight  It  is 
a  high  ambition  that  fires  the  sculptor  with  the  hope,  that  he  shall  be 
able  to  embody  even  one  of  'those  attitudes  that  speak  the  emotions 
of  the  soul  within.  Yet  after  he  has  exhaustecl  all  his  art,  how  cold, 
how  dead,  how  intensely  wearisome  and  monotonous,  when  compared 
with  the  living  form,  is  the  changeless  beauty  of  the  statue. 

The  littleness  of  art  is  equally  apparent  when  it  attempts  to  rival 
the  grandeur  of  nature.  Her  towers  and  spires  have  less  eflfect  than 
those  rocky  pinnacles  and  mountain  peaks,  her  pillared  porticos  do  not 
equal  nature^s  colonnades  of  stately  trunks  and  graceful  foliage.  We 
habitually  adEuowJedge  this,  when  we  adorn  our  finest  buildings  with 
surrounding  trees,  just  as  nature  masks  witH  foliage  the  bases  of  rude 
clifi^  and  the  flanks  of  precipices. 

Art  takes  her  true  place  when  she  sits  at  tlie  feet  of  nature,  and 
brings  her  students  to  drink  in  its  beauties,  that  they  may  endeavor, 
however  imperfectly,  to  reproduce  them.  On  tlie  other  hand,  the 
naturalist  must  not  content  himself  with  '^writing  latin  names  on 
white  paper,*'  wherewith  to  label  nature^s  productions,  but  must  rise 
to  the  contemplation  of  the  order  and  beauty  of  the  Kosmos.  Both 
will  thus  rise  to  that  highest  taste,,  which  will  enable  them  to  appre- 
date  not  only  the  elegance  of  individual  forms,  but  their  structure, 
their  harmonies,  their  grouping  and  their  relations,  their  special  adapt- 
ation and  their  places  as  parts  of  a  great  system.  Thus  art  will  attain 
that  highest  point  in  which  it  displap  original  genius,  without  vio- 
lating natural  truth  and  unity,  and  nature  will  be  regarded  as  the 
highest  art 

Much  is  said  and  done  in  our  time,  with  reference  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  popular  taste  for  iBne  art,  and  this  so  far  as  it  goes  is  well ; 
but  if  the  above  views  are  correct,  the  only  sure  path  to  success  in  art 
education,  is  the  cultivation  of  the  study  of  nature.  This  is  also  an 
easier  branch  of  education,  provided  the  instructors  have  sufficient 
knowledge.  Good  works  of  art  are  rare  and  costly ;  but  good  works 
of  nature  are  every  where  around  us,  waiting  to  be  examined.  Such 
education,  popularly  diffused,  would  react  on  the  efforts  of  art  It 
vronld  enable  a  widely  extended  public  to  appreciate  real  excellence, 
and  would  cause  works  of  art  to  be  valued  just  in  proportion  to 
the  extent  to  which  they  realize  or  deviate  from  natural  truth  and 
unity.    I  do  not  profess  to  speak  authoritatively  on  such  subjects,  but 

I  confess  that  the  strong  impression  on  my  mind  is,  that  neither  the 
No.  9.— [Vol.  m.,  No.  2.]— aa 
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revered  mediaeval  models,  nor  the  practice  and  priheipleB  of  the  gen- 
erality of  modern  art  reformers,  would  endure  such  criticism ;  and  thai 
if  we  could  combine  popular  enthusiasm  for  art,  with  scientific  appre- 
ciation of  nature,  a  new  and  better  art  might  arise  firom  the  union. 

I  may  have  appeared  to  dwell  too  long  upon  this  part  of  my  sub- 
ject ;  but  if  80,  my  excuse  must  be  that  it  leads  to  the  vastly  more 
important  use  to  which  I  have  now  to  refer.  The  study  of  nature 
guides  to  those  large  views  of  the  unity  and  order  of  creation,  which 
alone  are  worthy  of  a  being  of  the  rank  of  man,  and  which  lead  him 
to  adequate  conceptions  of  the  Creator.  The  truly  wise  recognize 
three  grades  of  beauty.  First,  that  of  art,  which  in  its  higher  efforts, 
can  raise  ordinary  minds  fiir  above  themselves.  Secondly,  that  of  nar 
ture,  which  in  its  most  common  objects,  must  transcend  the  former, 
since  its  artist  is  that  God,  of  whose  infinite  mind  the  genius  of  the 
artist  is  only  a  faint  reflation.  Thirdly,  that  preeminent  beauty  of 
moral  goodness,  revealed  only  in  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  Supreme. 
The  first  is  one  of  the  natural  resources  of  fallen  man  in  his  search 
for  happiness.  The  second  was  man's  joy  in  his  primeval  innocence. 
The  third  is  the  inheritance  of  man  redeemed.  It  is  folly  to  plaoe 
these  on  the  same  level.  It  is  greater  folly  to  worship  either  or  both 
of  the  first,  without  regard  to  the  last  It  is  true  wisdom  to  aspire 
to  the  last,  and  to  regard  nature  as  the  handmaid  of  piety,  art  as  but 
the  handmaid  of  nature. 

Nature  to  the  unobservant,  is  merely  a  mass  of  things  more  or  less 
beautiful  or  interesting,  but  without  any  definite  order  or  significance. 
An  observer  soon  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  it  is  a  series  of 
circling  changes,  ever  returning  to  the  same  points,  ever  renewing  their 
courses,  under  the  action  of  invariable  laws.  But  if  he  rests  here, 
he  falls  infinitely  short  of  the  idea  of  the  Eosmoe ;  and  stands  on  the 
brink  of  the  profound  error  of  eternal  succession.  A  little  further  pro- 
gress conducts  him  to  the  inviting  field  of  special  adaptation  and 
mutual  relation  of  things.  He  finds  that  nothing  is  without  its  use ; 
that  every  structure  is  most  nicely  adjusted  to  special  ends ;  that  the 
supposed  ceaseless  circling  of  nature  is  merely  the  continuous  action 
of  great  powers,  by  which  an  infinity  of  utilities  are  worked  out — ^the 
great  fly- wheel,  which  in  its  unceasing  and  at  first  sight  apparently 
aimless  round,  is  giving  motion  to  thousands  of  reels  and  spindles  and 
shuttles  that  are  spinning  and  weaving,  in  all  its  varied  patterns,  the 
great  web  of  life. 

But  the  observer  as  he  looks  on  this  web,  is  surprised  to  find  that 
it  has  in  its  whole  extent  a  wondrous  pattern.  He  rises  to  the  con- 
templation of  type  in  nature,  a  great  truth  to  which  sdeiiee  has  only 
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lately  opened  its  eyes.  He  begins  dimly  to  perceive  that  the  Crea- 
Ux  has  from  the  beginniDg  had  a  plan  before  his  mind^  that  this  plan 
embraced  various  types  or  patterns  of  existence ;  that  on  these  patterns 
he  has  been  working  out  the  whole  system  of  nature,  adapting  each  to 
all  the  variety  of  uses,  by  an  infinity  of  minor  modifications.  That  in 
short,  whether  he  study  the  eye  of  a  gnat,  or  the  structure  of  a  moun- 
tain chain,  he  sees  not  only  objects  of  beauty  and  utility,  but  parts  of 
fai^reaching  plans  of  infinite  wisdom,  by  which  all  jobjects,  however 
separated  in  time  or  space,  are  linked  together 

Natural  history,  rising  from  the  collection  of  individual  facts  to 
such  large  views,  does  not  content  itself  with  merely  naming  the  ob- 
jects of  nature.  A  naturalist  is  not  merely  a  man  who  knows  hard 
names  for  many  common  or  uncommon  things,  or  who  coHects  rare 
and  curious  objects,  and  can  tell  something  of  their  habits  and  struc- 
tures. His  studies  lead  him  to  grand  generalizations,  even  to  the  con- 
sideration, in  part  at  least,  of  the  plans  that  from  eternity  existed  in 
the  infinite  mind,  and  ^ided  the  evolution  of  all  material  things. 
Natural  history  thus  rises  to  the  highest  ground  occupied  by  her  sis- 
ter sciences,  and  gives  a  mental  training  which  in  grandeur,  can  not 
be  surpassed,  inasmuch  as  it  leads  her  pupils  as  near  as  man  may 
approach,  to  those  counsels  of  the  Almighty  in  the  material  universe, 
which  are  connected,  at  least  by  broad  analogies,  with  our  own  moral 
and  religious  interests. 

It  follows  from  the  preceding  views,  that  the  study  of  nature  forms 
a  good  training  for  the  rational  enjoyment  of  life.  How  much  of 
positive  pleasure  does  that  man  lose  who  passes  through  life  absorbed 
with  its  wants  and  its  artificialities,  and  regarding  with  a  ""  brute,  un- 
conscious gaze,*'  the  grand  revelation  of  a  higher  intelligeoce  in  the 
outer  world.  It  is  only  in  an  approximation  through  our  Divine  Re- 
deemer to  the  moral  likeness  of  God,  that  we  can  be  truly  happy ; 
but  of  the  subsidiary  pleasures  which  we  are  here  permitted  to  enjoy, 
the  contemplation  of  nature  is  one  of  the  best  and  purest  It  was 
the  pleasure,  the  show,  the  spectacle  prepared  for  naan  in  Eden,  and 
how  much  true  philosophy  and  taste  shine  in  the  simple  words,  that 
in  that  paradise,  God  planted  trees  "^  pleasant  to  the  sight,''  as  well  as 
''good  for  food;''  and  other  things  being  equal,  the  nearer  we  can 
return  to  this  primitive  taste,  the  greater  will  be  our  sensuous  enjoy- 
ment, the  better  the  influence  of  our  pleasures  on  our  moral  nature, 
because  they  will  then  depend  on  the  cultivation  of  tastes  at  onoe 
natural  and  harmless,  and  will  not  lead  us  to  communion  with,  and 
reverence  for  merely  human  genius,  but  will  conduct  us  into  the  pres- 
ence of  the  infinite  per^Uon  of  the  Creator.    Nature  is  thus  less  likely 
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to  lead  to  idolatry  than  art  Hence  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  guard 
80  jealously  against  the  tendencies  of  haman  nature  to  exalt  itself 
and  its  works  into  divinities,  every  where  recognize  nature  as  a  secon- 
dary revelation  of  God.  So  deep  is  the  degradation  of  sian,  that 
even  in  the  contemplation  of  nature,  he  tends  to  rest  contented  with 
the  material  creation — to  ahase  himself  in  idolatrous  veneration  of  the 
creature,  rather  than  to  worship  the  Creator.  But  if  men  will  depart 
from  the  true  God,  even  in  this  way,  I  may  still  he  permitted  to  main- 
tain that  the  Chaldean  or  E^ptian,  who  recognized'  the  hosts  of 
heaven,  or  the  creeping  things  of  earth,  as  fit  emblems  of  Deity,  or 
the  naturalist,  whose  religion  rises  no  higher  than  the  t}|^m  to  be 
gathered  from  nature,  has  a  nobler  faith  than  that  of  the  Greek  who 
worshipped  the  Phidian  Jove,  or  the  modem  amateur  who  adores  the 
genius  of  Raphael  or  Michael  Angelo. 

I  have  sought  to  magnify  the  office  of  this  Society,  on  educational 
grounds  alone ;  but  I  can  not  conclude  without  reminding  you  that 
natural  science  has  its  utilitarian  aspects.  All  our  material  wealth 
consists  T)f  the  objects  of  natural  history.  ^1  our  material  civiliza- 
tion consists  of  such  knowleclge  of  these  things,  as  may  give  us  mas- 
tery over  their  uses  and  properties.  Such  knowledge  is  every  day 
finding  its  reward,  not  merely  in  the  direct  promotion  of  the  happi- 
ness of  its  possessor,  but  in  enabling  him  to  add  to  the  comforts 
of  our  race,  or  to  diminish  the  physical  evils  to  which  they  are 
exposed.  Into  this  subject,  however,  I  can  not  now  enter ;  and  this  is 
the  less  necessary,  since  the  minds  of  nearly  all  intelligent  men  are 
sufficiently  alive,  at  leasts  to  the  utilitarian  value  of  the  natural 
Sciences. 


L  FBEKE8  CHRETIENS.  OR  CHRISTIAN  BROTHERS. 

FOa  TKB 

INSTRUCTION  OF  POOR  CHILDREN. 


The  Christian  Brothers,  or  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Doctrine,  or 
Teaching,  constitute  a  most  remarkable  body  of  teachers  devoted  exdu- 
siyelj,  and  without  pay  to  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  poor. 
The  original  Institute  of  fhis  brotherhood  was  the  earliest  professional 
school  for  the  training  of  teachers  in  Europe,  and  the  body  has  been  in- 
strumental in  introducing  improved  methods  of  organization,  instruction 
and  government  into  elementary  schools. 

The  Institute  was  established  ae  a  professional  school  in  1681,  and  lo 
Abbe  John  Baptist  de  la  Salle,  belongs  the  high  honor  not  only  of  foudd- 
ing  it,  but  of  so  infusing  into  its  early  organization  his  own  profound 
conviction  of  the  Christ-like  cliaracter  of  its  mission  among  the  poor,  that 
it  has  retained  for  nearly  two  centuries  the  form  and  spirit  of  its  origin. 
This  devoted  Christian  teacher,  was  born  at  Rheims  on  the  30th  of 
April,  1(>51,  of  parents  distinguished  alike  by  their  piety  and  their  high 
social  position.  To  his  mother  he  owed  a  prayerful  and  watchful  home 
training,  and  to  his  father  every  facility  for  obtaining  a  university  edu- 
cation. He  was  early  distinguished  for  his  scholarly  attainments  and 
maturity  of  character ;  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  before  he  had  com- 
pleted his  full  course  of  theological  study,  he  was  appointed  Canon  in 
the  Cathedral  church  of  Rheims.  From  the  first,  he  became  interested  in 
the  education  of  the  young«  and  especially  of  the  poor,  as  the  most  direct 
way  of  leading  them  to  a  Christian  life ; — and  with  this  view  before  he 
was  twenty-one  years  old,  he  assumed  the  direction  of  two  charities,  de- 
voted to  female  education.  From  watching  the  operation  of  these 
schools,  conducted  by  teachers  without  professional  training,  without 
plan,  and  without  mutual  sympathy  and  aid,  he  conceived  the  design  of 
bringing  the  teachers  of  this  class  of  schools  from  the  neighboring  par- 
ishes into  a  community  for  their  moral  and  professional  improvement 
For  this  purpose,  he  invited  them  first  to  meet,  and  then  to  lodge  at  his 
house,  and  afXerwards,  about  the  year  1681,  he  purchased  a  house  for 
their  special  accommodation.  Here,  out  of  school  hours  and  during  their 
holydays,  they  spent  their  time  in  the  practice  of  religious  duties,  and  in 
mutual  conferences  on  the  work  in  which  they  were  engaged.  About 
this  period,  a  large  number  of  free  schools  (or  the  poor  were  established 
in  the  neighboring  towns ;  and  applications  were  constantly  made  to  the 
Abbe,  for  teachers  formed  under  his  training,  care,  and  influence.  To 
meet  this  demand,  and  make  himself  more  directly  useful  in  the  field  of 
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Christian  education,  he  resigned  his  benefice,  that  he  might  give  his 
whole  attention  to  the  work.  To  close  the  distance  between  himself, 
having  a  high  social  position  and  competence  from  his  father's  eslate, 
and  the  poor  schoolmasters  to  whom  he  was  constantly  preaching  an 
unreserved  consecration  of  themselves  to  their  vocation — he  not  only  re- 
signed his  canonry,  with  its  social  and  pecuniary  advantages,  but  dis- 
tributed his  patrimony,  in  a  period  of  scarcity,  in  relieving  the  necessities 
of  the  poor,  and  in  providing  for  the  education  of  their  children.  He 
then  placed  himself  on  the  footing  equality — as  to  occupation,  man- 
ner of  life,  and  entire  dependence  on  the  charity  of  others — with  the 
schoolmasters  of  the  poor.  The  annals  of  education  or  religion,  show 
but  few  such  examples  of  practical  self-denial,  and  entire  consecration  to 
a  sense  of  duty.  His  reasons  for  the  step  are  thus  set  forth  in  a  mem- 
orandum found  among  his  papers. 

1.  '*  If  I  have  resooroes  sgaiart  misery,  I  osn  not  preach  to  them  an  entire  oon- 
fidenoe  in  Providence. 

2.  "'  In  remaining  as  I  am,  they  will  always  find  a  speoioai  pretext  in  my  rev- 
enne  to  warrant  their  diffidence. 

3.  *^  A  temptation,  so  plaoBible  in  appearance,  can  not  ultimately  fidl  to  prodoee 
the  efiectB  which  the  demon  desires ;  and  the  masters  in  part  or  in  whole  will  du- 
sert  the  scbook,  and  leare  me  withoat  persons  to  conduct  them. 

4.  ^  The  romor  of  their  desertion  will  spread  through  the  city :  and  thoee  who 
woold  have  a  vocation  to  become  masters,  will  be  attacked  by  the  same  tempta- 
tions, even  before  they  enter. 

5.  ^*  The  schook  withont  permanent  masters  will  fiul,  and  the  Institnte  will 
become  buried  under  their  ruins,  never  more  to  be  re-established. 

6.  ^  Should  none  of  these  anticipations  be  realised,  can  I  be  superior  of  these 
masters  without  ceasing  to  be  a  camm  t  are  the  two  duties  compatible  ?  I  most 
renounce  either. 

7.  "•  Now,  in  this  choice,  what  should  determine  me  7  The  greater  gloiy  of 
God,  the  greater  service  of  the  church,  my  own  perfection,  and  tiie  salvation  of 
souls.  If  I  consult  but  such  motives,  so  worthy  of  a  priest  of  the  Lnd,  I  must 
resign  my  canonry  to  take  upon  me  the  care  of  the  schoob,  and  to  form  masters 
capable  of  conducting  them. 

8.  '*  I  led  no  iurther  attraction  in  the  vocation  of  a  canon ;  and  though  I  have 
entered  upon  it  legitimately,  it  appears  to  me  that  God  now  calls  me  to  renounce 
il  He  has  placed  me  in  my  present  situation ;  but  does  he  not  show  me  another 
which  merits  a  preference  7^' 

Having  completed  his  act  of  resignation  and  self-imposed  poverty,  he 
assembled  his  teachers,  announced  to  them  what  he  had  done,  and  sung 
with  them  a  Te  Deum,  After  a  retreat — a  period  set  apart  to  prayer 
and  fasting, — continued  for  seventeen  days,  they  devoted  themselves  to 
the  consideration  of  the  best  course  to  give  unity,  efficiency,  and  perma- 
nence to  their  plans  of  Christian  education  for  the  poor.  They  assumed 
the  name  of  "  The  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Doctrine,"  as  expressive 
of  their  vocation — which  by  usage  became  to  be  abbreviated  into 
"  Christian  Brothers."  They  took  on  themselves  vows  of  poverty,  celib- 
acy, and  obedience  for  three  years.  They  prescribed  to  themselves  the 
most  frugal  (are,  to  be  provided  in  turns  by  each  other.  They  adopted 
at  that  time  some  rules  of  behavior,  which  have  since  been  incorpo- 
rated into  the  fundamental  rules  of  order,  viz.,  not  to  speak  of  any  in- 
dividual in  censorious  terms— not  to  contradict,  or  correct  each  other, 
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thk  bong  reserved  to  the  brother-director— not  to  jest,  or  speak  of  idie 
and  frivoloas  topics,  but  to  iatrodoce  such  matters  oaly  as  might  lead  to 
the  ioTe  of  God  and  practice  of  Tirtoe — ^to  exhibit  equal  affection  for 
all  poor  scholars,  and  more  for  the  poor  than  the  rich — to  give  a  contin- 
ual example  of  modesty  and  of  all  the  virtues  which  these  pupils  ought 
to  practice ;  aod  never  to  punish  when  they  were  irritated. 

Tlieir  dress  was  fixed  by  a  lort  of  aooident  The  mayor  of  Rbeims  nw  soine 
of  the  brothen  badly  dothed ;  and,  as  it  was  the  depth  of  winter,  he  feared  lest 
tfawr  health  might  soflEer,  from  want  of  defense  from  the  indemoicies  of  tha 
weather.  He  represented  this  to  the  foander,  who  aooordingly  proonred  soma 
ooarse  black  doth,  part  of  whioh  he  got  made  into  oloaka,  and  part  into  MoutanB. 
aoeh  as  were  worn  in  former  timea  by  eodesiastios— dosM  m  front  by  hooks  and 
eyea.  To  this  he  added  a  ooQar  of  ooarse  linen,  strong  shoes,  and  a  bat  of  ample 
diunensiQiis,  whidi  is  the  drees  still  worn  by  the  brothers. 

Ardent  leal,  like  that  of  these  Christian  sdioolmasters,  is  liable,  if  not  joined 
widi  discretion,  to  ran  into  excess.  Some  of  the  brothers  carried  their  aostcritieB 
ao  ftr  that  thdr  health  was  destroyed,  and  three  of  them  feU  ▼ictims  to  their  indis- 
eraet  ardor.  This  left  a  sad  Uank  in  the  establishment  However,  in  spite  of  theae 
losses,  the  number  of  the  brothers  soon  began  rapidly  to  increase,  and  still  more 
the  demand  tot  thdr  sorrioes ;  ao  great  was  their  reputation  for  skill,  patience,  and 
hidefiuigableneaa  in  teaching. 

From  the  great  increase  of  the  estabhshmeiit,  M.  de  la  SaOe  resdved  to  vacate 
Iha  oS&oe  of  prindpal.  He  also  judged  it  necessary,  for  his  souPs  health,  to  be 
aubjeot  like  the  reat,  to  the  orders  of  a  superior.  Accordingly,  he  persuaded  th« 
bfotbers  to  dect  brother  Fdix,  aa  his  successor.  He  was  the  first  to  greet  the  new 
Boperior ;  and,  for  a  time,  became  an  ordinary  broth».  He  swept  the  house  m 
his  torn ;  washed  the  utensils ;  and  submitted  himadf  implidtly  to  dl  the  rales  of 
the  institution.  However,  it  was  judged  expedient  that  be  should  resume  the 
office  of  auperior,  whioh  he  did  from  a  senae  of  duty,  though  with  great  reluctance. 

The  life  which  this  pious  man  had  chosen  was  not  without  iti  disappdntmenti 
and  drawbacks.  His  former  friends,  and  even  hia  rdations,  soofied  at  his  picas 
labors,  and  publicly  insulted  him ;  dl  of  which  he  bore  with  patience.  Some  of 
the  vounger  members  of  the  institute  were  unable  to  command  the  respect  of  the 
children  under  their  instraction ;  and,  in  the  hope  of  maintdning  discipline,  had 
recourse  to  undue  severity.  M.  de  la  Sdle  knew  the  aource  of  the  evil :  he  ei- 
hxHTted  hb  disciple  to  watch  over  tkemoelveo  ;  to  restrdn  their  impatience ;  and  to 
make  themselves  beloved  by  mildness.  His  instraction  and  example  had  the  de- 
aired  efiect ;  and  the  leading  characteristic  of  the  Christian  Brothers  is,  that  im- 
perturbable patience,  jdned  with  kind  benevdence,  which  are  the  most  vahiaUe 
qudities  of  ihe  teachers  of  youth.  If  the  teaehero  would  tnU  watch  over  tAem- 
mlveOy  they  would  soon  Uam  to  injluenco  othero. 

The  demand  for  teachers,  in  connection  with  the  brothers,  exceeded 
the  supply ;  and  to  remedy  this,  those  who  stood  in  need  of  teachers 
sought  out  young  men  of  good  dispositions  to  attend  on  the  instructions 
of  M.  de  la  Salle.  These  young  candidates  were  lodged  and  in- 
structed by  the  most  experienced  brothers,  and  thus  received  a  normal 
training  in  their  future  duties. 

In  1688,  M.  de  la  Salle,  with  two  brothers,  took  charge  of  a  school  in 
the  parish  of  St  Sulpice,  in  Paris.  They  found  the  schools  in  great  dis- 
order ;  without  regulation,  as  the  time  of  opening  and  ckmng,  the  order 
and  length  of  lessons,  and  without  discipline.  By  akill  and  patience  the 
school  was  improved,  and  a  desh^  created  for  similar  schools  in  other 
parishes.  But  all  this  was  done  at  a  time  when  some  of  the  brothers 
proved  weak  and  faithless ;  and  the  founder  was  under  the  necesuty  of 
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reorganizing  this  institute,  and  providing  for  its  permanence  by  a  novi- 
tiate at  Vaugirard,  near  Paris,  in  which  pioas  young  persons  who  felt  it 
to  be  a  duty  and  a  pleasure  to  teach  and  labor  for  the  poor,  might  go 
through  a  course  of  trial  and  preparation  for  the  self-denying  life  of  the 
brothers.  He  accordingly  associated  with  him  two  brothers,  and  they 
together  consecrated  themselves  entirely  to  Grod,  '*  to  procure  by  ail  our 
power,  and  all  our  care,  the  establishment  of  Christian  schools,  aiul  for 
this  purpose  make  vow  of  association  and  union,  to  procure  and  main- 
tain this  establishment,  without  liberty  to  swerve,  even  though  there 
should  remain  but  three  in  the  society,  and  that  we  should  be  obliged  to 
ask  alms,  and  live  on  bread  only."  And  they  did  persevere  in  seasons 
of  scarcity,  when  they  lived  on  herbs  only,  against  the  misapprehensions 
of  good  men,  and  the  interested  opposition  of  the  teachers  of  Paris,  who 
found  that  the  gratuitous  and  skillful  labors  of  the  brothers  interfered 
with  their  emoluments.  The  schoolmasters  of  Ch&rtres,  where  M.  de 
la  Salle  had  sent  six  brothers  to  open  a  large  school,  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining from  the  bishop  an  order,  that  no  children  should  be  admitted 
into  this  school  unless  they  were  inscribed  on  the  list  of  paupers.  This 
regulation  was  fatal  to  the  school.  In  L70C  a  school  was  opened  at 
Calais. 

In  1699,  M.  de  la  Salle  attached  to  the  novitiate  in  Paris,  a  Sunday 
school  for  apprentices  and  other  young  persons  under  twenty  years  of 
age.  In  these  schools,  besides  oral  instruction  in  the  catechism  and 
Bible,  lessons  in  reading,  arithmetic,  and  drawing,  were  given  to  those 
whose  early  education  had  been  entirely  neglected.  But  he  was  not 
allowed  to  continue  these  schools  many  years  without  opposition.  In 
1706,  the  society  of  writing  masters  presented  a  memorial  to  the  officer 
of  police,  cheu*ging  the  brothers  with  keeping,  under  pretext  of  charity, 
schools  not  legally  authorized,  to  the  prejudice  of  those  that  were,  and 
asking  if  these  schools  were  to  be  tolerated,  they  should  be  confined  to 
those  only  who  were  paupers,  and  that  such  children  should  be  taught 
only  those  things  which  were  suitable  to  the  condition  of  their  parents. 
They  succeeded,  and  at  a  subsequent  application,  obtained  a  grant,  pro- 
hibiting parents  who  had  means  from  sending  to  free  schools.  By  these 
efforts  the  Sunday  schools  were  broken  up,  after  some  six  years  trial. 

In  1702,  the  first  step  was  taken  to  establish  an  Institute  at  Rome, 
under  the  mission  of  one  of  the  brothers,  Gabriel  Drolin,  who  after  years 
of  poverty,  was  made  conducter  of  one  of  the  charitable  schools  founded 
by  Pope  Clement  XI.  This  school  became  afterwards  the  foundation 
of  the  house  which  the  brothers  have  had  in  Rome  since  the  pontificate 
of  Benedict  XIII.,  who  conferred  on  the  institute,  the  constitution  of  a 
religious  order.  In  1703,  under  the  pecuniary  aid  of  M.  Chateau  Blanc, 
and  the  countenance  of  the  archbishop,  M.  de  Grontery,  a  school  was 
opened  at  Avignon.  The  archbishop,  in  a  certificate  addressed  to  the 
Pope  in  1720,  says :  "  since  the  establishment  of  the  gratuitous  schools 
in  the  city  of  Avignon,  the  brothers  have  already  discharged  their  duties 
with  zeal  and  assiduity.    The  public  have  derived  great  advantages 
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from  their  amplication  to  the  Chriatian  educatioD  of  the  children ;  and 
their  modesty  and  parity  of  morala  hare,  at  all  times,  giren  singular 
edification." 

In  1704  a  school  was  opened  at  Marseilles,  for  the  children  of  sailors, 
under  the  care  of  two  brothers.  They  were  so  successful,  that  in  1735 
their  number  was  increased  to  10,  and  they  were  received  into  the  regu- 
lar communities,  or  guilds,  of  the  city. 

In  1705,  two  teachers,  under  the  invitation  of  the  archbishop  of  Rouen, 
opened  a  school  in  that  city,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  M.  de  la 
Salle,  decided  to  remove  and  establish  his  Novitiate  there.  But  here 
the  established  order  of  schoolmasters  interposed  their  claim  against  the 
new  comers,  and  it  was  only  after  submitting  to  the  following  conditions 
prescribed  by  a  committee  of  the  great  hospital,  to  whom  the  right  of 
granting  permission  to  teach  belonged  by  charter. 

1.  That  the  brothers  ihonld  be  preeent  when  the  poor  of  the  city  hospital  were 
timng  and  going  to  bed  *,  and  that  they  ihould  recite  for  them  morning  and  eve- 
ning prayera. 

2.  That  they  should,  moreover,  instruct  them,  and  attend  also  to  the  four  large 
schools  of  the  city. 

3.  They  were  to  retom  flrom  the  schools,  though  aitnated  in  the  most  remdts 
parts  of  the  city,  to  take  their  refrection  at  the  hospital. 

4.  On  their  return  from  the  schools,  they  were  to  serve  the  poor  at  table. 

5.  Five  brothers  were  to  perform  oil  these  duties. 

The  brothers  acceded  to  these  terms.  And  in  the  neighborhood  estab- 
lished, in  1705,  a  novitiate  on  an  estate  called  St  You — through  the  aid 
of  Madame  de  Louvois.  Here  candidates  for  admission  to  the  commu- 
nity came  and  entered  the  novitiate — here  he  renewed  the  annual  re- 
treats, in  which  the  brothers  who  were  now  dispersed  abroad  in  different 
cities,  reassembled  and  renewed  their  vows  of  poverty  and  obedience. 

In  1710,  a  priest  of  Vans,  Vincent  de  St  John  Delz6  du  Rouze,  hav- 
ing witnessed  the  success  of  the  schools  at  Avignon,  made  provision  in 
his  will  for  the  support  of  a  school  to  be  taught  by  the  brothers,  "  per- 
suaded as  I  am,  that  the  greater  part  of  young  children  fall  into  irregu- 
larity of  morals,  for  want  of  a  religious  education." 

In  the  same  year  a  school  was  established  at  Moulins,  where  the 
Abb6  Languet  was  so  pleased  with  their  methods  of  instruction,  that  he 
engaged  the  senior  brother  to  instruct  the  children  in  the  church  of  St 
Peter,  the  principal  church  in  the  town,  and  required  all  the  young  ec- 
clesiastics to  attend  on  his  instruction  with  a  view  of  acquiring  his 
methods.  The  last  labor  of  M.  de  la  Salle,  was  to  assist  in  establishing 
a  school  at  Boulogne  under  the  auspices  of  M.  de  la  Cocherie,  and  tha 
Marquis  de  Colembert 

In  the  year  1716,  he  urged  the  acceptance  of  his  resignation  as  supe- 
rior over  the  community ;  and  brother  Bartholomew  was  elected  in  his 
stftid.  At  this  time,  the  rules  of  the  order  were  revised  and  confirmed. 
He  died  on  the  7th  of  April,  1719,  at  the  Institute  of  St  You,  near  Rouen ; ' 
a  portion  of  the  last  year  of  his  life  was  devoted  to  a  class  of  little  chil- 
dren, confided  by  their  parents  to  the  care  of  the  brothers  for  their 
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training.  Born  with  a'  large  endowment  of  mental  faculties,  wbieh  he 
had  enriched  by  stadious  and  careful  cidtare,  after  a  life  of  laboriooB 
nsefulness,  he  died  poor,  having  in  poBseesion  only  the  New  Testament, 
the  Imitation  of  Christ,  a  crucifix,  a  breviary,  and  his  beads,  on  the  17th 
of  April,  1719,  in  the  sixty-eight  year  of  his  age. 

In  1724,  the  society  obtained  a  coi^rate  existence  under  letters-patent 
from  Louis  XV.,  and  early  in  1725  the  rules  of  the  institute  were  approved 
by  Pope  Benedict  XIII.,  and  tJie  community  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a 
religious  order.  The  Bulls  of  the  Pope  were  approved  by  the  king's 
council,  aod  immediately  accepted  by  the  society.  St  Yon  continued 
to  be  the  residence  of  the  superior  general  until  1770,  when  it  was 
changed  to  Paris,  and  in  1778  to  Melun.  In  1777,  the  society  raised  a 
fund  to  sustain  the  aged  and  infirm  brothers  who  could  no  longer  labor 
in  their  vocation  as  schoolmasters,  and  at  the  same  time  established  a 
normal  school  at  Melun,  for  the  training  and  education  of  novitiates. 
In  addition  to  the  common  or  ordinary  gratuitous  day  schools,  for  rich 
and  poor,  as  taught  by  the  brothers,  there  were  two  classes  of  boarding 
schools  under  their  care — the  first  consisted  of  lads  of  noble  and  respec- 
table parents,  whose  early  profligacy  and  bad  character,  required  a 
separation  from  home ;  and  the  second  was  composed  of  children  of 
parents  in  easy  circumstances.  There  was  one  of  the  first  class  a  board- 
ing schools  at  St.  Yon,  and  its  establishment  was  one  of  the  conditions 
on  which  the  lease,  and  afterwards  the  purchase  of  the  property,  was 
obtained.  It  was  a  sort  of  reform  school.  Of  this  last  class,  there  were 
five  Qr  six,  which  were  established  in  consideration  of  liberal  subscrip- 
tions in  aid  of  the  day  schools,  for  the  benefit  of  the  children  of  the  sub- 
scribers. These  schools  did  not  fall  within  the  regular  plan  of  the 
brothers,  but  were  maintained  until  their  dispersion  in  1792. 

In  1789,  the  national  assembly  prohibited  vows  to  be  made  in  commu- 
nities ;  and  1790,  suppressed  ail  religious  societies ;  and  in  1791,  the  insti- 
tute was  dispersed.  At  that  date  there  were  one  hundred  and  twenty 
houses,  and  over  one  thousand  brothers,  actively  engaged  in  the  duties 
of  the  school  room.  The  continuity  of  the  society  was  secured  by  the 
houses  established  in  Italy,  to  which  many  of  tlie  brothers  fled,  and  over 
which  Pope  Pius  VI.,  appointed  one  of  the  directors  vicar-generaL 
The  houses  were  suppressed  in  1798,  on  the  success  of  the  French  arms, 
and  of  the  once  flourishing  society,  there  remained  in  1799  only  the  two 
houses  of  Ferrara  and  Orvietto.  In  1801,  on  the  conclusion  of  a  Con- 
cordat between  Uie  Pope  and  the  government,  the  society  was  revived 
in  France  by  the  opening  of  a  school  at  Lyons ;  and  in  1815,  they  re- 
sumed their  habit,  and  opened  a  novitiate,  the  members  of  which  were  ex- 
empt from  military  service.  At  the  organization  of  the  university  in  1808, 
the  institute  was  legally  reorganized,  and  from  that  time  has  incre#ed 
in  numbers  and  usefulness.  Since  1833,  they  have  opened  evening 
schools  for  adults  in  Paris,  and  the  large  provincial  towns.  To  supply 
teachers  for  this  class  of  schools,  a  preparatory  novitiate  was  established 
in  1837  at  Paris,  which  has  since  became  the  normal  school  of  the  society. 
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In  1842,  there  were  300  hooici,  (of  which  326  were  in  France)  with 
3,030  brothers,  and  585  novicefl.  There  were  642  schools  with  163,700 
children,  besides  evening  schools  with  7,800  adults  in  attendance,  and 
three  reformatory  schools  with  2,000  convicts,  under  instruction. 
.  The  self-devotion  and  missionary  spirit  of  the  Christian  Brothers,  and 
the  religious  influence  which  pervades  their  schools  have  attracted  the 
attention,  and  won  the  admiration  of  every  visitor 

The  following  sketch  is  taken  from  Kay's  ^  Education  of  the  Poor  in 
England  and  Europe^  published  by  J.  Hatchard  and  Son,  London,  1646. 

"  The  Frdres  are  a  society  of  men  devoted  entirely  and  exclusively  to 
the  education  6f  the  poor.  They  take  the  vow  of  celibacy,  renounce  ail 
the  pleasures  of  society  and  relationship,  enter  into  the  brotherhood,  and 
retain  only  two  objects  in  life, — their  own  spiritual  advancement  and  the 
education  of  the  people.  But  before  a  young  man  can  be  received  into 
the  society,  he  is  required  to  pass  an  intermeoiate  period  of  education  suid 
trial,  during  which  he  is  denied  all  the  ordinary  pleasures  of  life,  is  cu>- 
customed  to  the  humbUst  and  most  servile  occupiuums,  and  receives  an 
excellent  and  most  liberal  education.  During  this  period,  which  lasts 
three  years,  he  is  carefully  instructed  in  the  principles  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  in  the  sciences,  in  the  French  and  Latin  languages,  in 
history,  geography,  arithmetic,  writing,  &c.,  and  at  the  same  time  he  is 
required  to  perform  the  most  humble  household  duties.  The  Freres  and 
the  young  men  who  are  passing  through  their  first  novitiate,  manage  in 
turn  all  the  household  duties,  as  the  cooking,  the  preparation  of  the  meals, 
and  all  the  ordinary  duties  of  domestic  servants ;  wEulst  their  simple  ana 
perfectly  plain  costume,  their  separation  from  the  world  and  from  their 
friends,  who  are  only  permitted  to  visit  them  at  long  intervals,  accustom 
them  to  the  arduous  and  self-denying  life  they  are  called  upon  aflerward 
to  lead  in  the  primary  schools. 

By  these  means  they  form  a  character  admirably  fitted  for  the  import 
tant  office  of  a  schoolmaster. 

The  Freres  never  leave  the  walls  of  one  of  their  houses  except  in  com- 
pany. One  Frere  is  not  permitted  to  travel  without  being  accompanied 
by  another ;  und  when  a  aepartment  or  commune  requires  their  services 
in  a  primary  school,  three  are  sent  out,  one  of  whom  manages  their  do- 
mestic concerns,  whilst  the  other  two  conduct  the  school  classes.  If  how- 
ever, there  is  in  any  town  more  than  one  school  conducted  by  Frdres, 
they  all  live  together  under  the  superintendence  of  an  elder  Frere,  who  is 
styled  director. 

If  at  the  end  of  the  first  novitiate  the  young  man  is  still  willing  and 
desirous  of  entering  the  brotherhood,  he  is  admitted  by  gradual  advance- 
ment and  preparation  into  the  bosom  of  the  society.  He  is  then  at  the 
disposition  of  the  principal  of  the  order,  who  sends  him,  in  company  with 
two  brothers,  to  some  district  which  has  demanded  a  master  from  them. 

What  remains  of  their  salaries  af^er  defraying  the  expenses  of  their 
frugal  table,  is  returned  to  the  treasury  of  the  society,  by  which  it  is  ex- 
pended in  the  printing  of  their  schoof-books,  in  the  various  expenses  of 
their  central  establishm^t  and  in  works  of  charity. 

Before  a  Fr^re  is  allowed  to  conduct  a  primary  school,  he  is  obliged  to 
obtain,  in  like  manner  as  the  other  teachers^  a  brevet  de  capacity ;  gov- 
ernment demanding  in  all  cases  assurance  ol  the  secular  education  of  the 
teachers,  and  of  the  character  of  the  instruction  given  by  them  in  their 
schoola  All  their  schools  are  of  course  open  as  well  to  the  inspectors  of 
government,  who  visit,  examine,  and  report  upon  them,  as  to  their  own^ 
who  strictly  examine  the  conduct  and  progress  of  the  Frdres  in  their  dif- 
ferent schools,  and  report  to  the  principal 
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The  following  table  will  ahow  the  number  of  schoolB  condacted  by 
Frdres  in  1844,  and  the  number  of  children  edcucated  in  them : — 

No.  orSchoob.  No.  of  GkiMn^ 

France,         .        .       .        658        .        .       .        169,501 
Belgium,  ...      41  ...        9,535 

5,110 


Savoy,  ...         28 

Piedmont,  .       «        •      30 

Pontifical  States,  •         20 

Canada,  ...        6 

Turkey,         ...  2 

Switzerland,     .       .       .2 


6,490 

4,199 

1,840 

580 

444 

197,699 


Total,     .        .        787 

The  education  given  in  their  schools  is  very  liberal  and  the  books  used 
very  good.  The  Frdres  consider  that  if  they  neglect  to  develope  the  intd- 
led  of  their  pupils,  they  can  not  advance  their  religious  education  satisfaC" 
torily ;  thev  consequently  spare  no  pains  to  attain  the  former  develop- 
ment, in  order  that  the  latter,  which  is  the  great  end  of  their  teaching  and 
of  all  instruction  whatsoever,  may  not  be  retarded. 

The  following  are  among  the  regulations  of  the  Society: 

1.  The  Institution  des  Frdres  des  Ecoles  Chr^tiennes  is  a  society  which  |m>- 
fessesto  conduct  schools  CTatuitouslv.  The  design  of  this  institution  is  to  give 
a  Christian  education  to  children.  With  this  object  in  view,  the  Fr^res  conduct 
schools  where  children  may  be  placed  under  the  management  of  masters  from 
morning  until  evening,  so  that  the  masters  may  be  able  to  teach  them  to  lire 
honestly  and  uprightly,  by  instructing  them  in  the  principles  of  our  holv  reli- 
gion, by  teaching  them  Christian  precepts,  and  by  giving  them  suitable  anfl 
sufficient  instruction. 

2.  The  spirit  of  the  institution  is  a  spirit  of  faith  which  ought  to  encourage  its 
members  to  attribute  all  to  God,  to  act  as  continually  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  in 
perfect  conformity  to  His  orders  and  His  will.  The  members  of  this  associar 
tion  should  be  filled  with  an  ardent  zeal  for  the  instruction  of  children,  for  their 
preservation  in  innocence  and  the  fear  of  God,  and  for  their  entire  separation 
from  sin. 

3.  The  institution  is  directed  by  a  sufsrior^  who  is  nominated  fur  life.  He  has 
two  assistants,  who  compose  his  council,  and  aid  him  in  governing  the  society. 
These  assistants  live  in  the  same  house  with  him,  assist  at  his  councils,  and 
render  him  aid  whenever  necessary. 

4.  The  superior  is  elected  by  ballot  by  the  directors  assembled  at  the  principal 
houses ;  the  two  assistants  are  chosen  m  the  same  manner,  and  these  latter  hold 
office  ten  years,  and  can  then  be  re-elected. 

5.  The  superior  may  be  deposed,  but  only  by  a  general  chapter,  and  for  grave 
causes. 

6.  This  chapter  is  composed  of  thirty  of  the  oldest  Frferes,  or  directors  of  the 
principal  houses,  who  assemble  by  right  once  every  ten  years,  and  whenever  it 
is  deemed  necessary  to  convoke  an  extraordinary  meeting. 

7.  The  private  houses  are  governed  by  Frd res-directors,  who  are  appointed  for 
three  years,  unless  it  appears  advisable  to  the  superior  and  his  assistants  to 
name  a  shorter  period,  or  to  recall  them  before  the  end  of  it. 

8.  The  superior  names  the  visitors.  They  are  appointed  for  three  years,  and 
make  a  round  of  visits  once  every  year.  They  require  of  the  directors  an  ac- 
count of  their  receipts  and  expenses,  and  as  soon  a^heir  visits  are  completed, 
they  present  a  report  to  their  superior  of  the  necessary  changes  and  corrections 
to  be  made  by  him. 

9.  No  Frfere  can  take  priest's  orders,  or  pretend  to  any  ecclesiastical  office, 
neither  can  he  wear  a  surplice  or  serve  in  tne  churches,  except  at  daily  mass ; 
but  they  confine  themselves  to  their  vocation,  and  live  in  silence,  in  retreat,  and 
in  entire  devotion  to  their  duties. 

10.  They  are  bound  to  the  institution  by  three  simple  religious  vows,  which 
are  taken  at  first  for  only  three  years,  as  well  as  by  a  vow  of  perseverance  and 
a  renouncement  of  any  recompense  for  the  instruction  they  give.  These  vows 
can  only  be  annulled  after  dispensation  granted  by  the  Pope. 
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11.  TImt  are  not  admitted  to  take  the  vows  imtil  they  hare  heen  at  least  two 
years  in  the  institutioa,  and  until  thej  have  passed  one  year  in  the  noyitials 
and  one  year  in  the  school. 

19l  They  are  only  admitted  after  a  severe  examination,  and  then  onlT  by  a 
majority  of  the  Totes  of  the.  Frires  of  the  hoose  where  they  hare  passea  their 
BOTitiate. 

13.  There  are  two  noritiates,  one  where  they  admit  young  men  between  13 
and  16  years  of  age,  the  other  for  older  men.  Bnt  all  yomig  men  who  are  ad- 
mitted below  the  age  of  25  renew  their  tows  eveiy  year  till  they  attain  that  age. 

14.  They  banish  from  the  society  ereiy  Frdre  who  condacts  himself  unbe- 
comingly. Bat  this  is  only  done  for  grave  offenses,  and  by  a  majority  of  votes 
at  a  general  chapter. 

15.  The  same  regalaUon  is  observed  when  a  Frftre  desires  to  leave  the  sod- 
ety  and  to  obtain  a  dispensation  from  his  vows. 

16.  The  Prftres  do  not  establish  themselves  in  the  dioceses  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  bishops,  and  they  acknowledge  their  authority  as  their  .spiritual  gov- 
ernment, and  that  of  the  magistrates  as  their  civil  gove'rament. 

19.  The  Prftres  shall  instruct  their  pupils  after  the  method  prescribed  to  them 
by  the  institution. 

90.  They  shall  teach  their  scholars  to  read  French  and  I^tin,  and  to  write. 

81.  They  shall  teach  them  also  orthography,  and  arithmetic,  the  matins  and 
vespers,  le  Pater,  TAve  Maria,  le  Credo  et  le  Confiieor,  and  the  French  trans- 
lations of  these  prayers,  the  Coomiandments  of  God  and  of  the  Church,  the 
responses  of  the  holy  mass,  the  Catechism,  the  duties  of  a  Christian,  and  the 
maxims  and  precepts  that  our  Lord  has  left  us  in  the  holy  Testament 

83.  They  shall  teach  the  Catechism  half  an  hour  daily. 

87.  The  Frdres  shall  not  receive  from  the  scholars,  or  their  parents,  either 
money  or  any  oiher«present,  at  any  time. 

30.  They  shall  exhibit  an  equal  aflfection  for  all  their  poor  scholars,  and  more 
for  the  poor  than  for  the  rich ;  because  the  object  of  the  institution  is  the  in- 
struction of  the  poor. 

31.  Thev  shall  endeavor  to  give  their  pupils,  by  their  conduct  and  manners, 
a  continual  example  of  modesty,  and  of  all  the  other  virtues  which  they  ought 
to  be  lauj^ht,  and  which  they  ought  to  practise. 

37.  The  Frires  shall  take  the  greatest  care  that  they  very  rarely  punish  their 
children,  as  they  ought  to  be  persuaded  that  by  refrainine  as  much  as  possible 
from  punishment  tliey  will  best  succeed  in  pn^perly  conducting  a  school,  and 
in  establishing  order  m  it 

38.  When  punishment  shall  have  become  absolutely  necessary,  they  shall 
take  the  greatest  care  to  punish  with  the  greatest  moderation  and  presence  ot 
mind,  and  never  to  do  it  under  the  influence  of  a  hasty  movement,  or  when  they 
feel  irritated. 

39.  They  shall  watch  over  themselves  that  they  never  exhibit  the  least  anger 
or  impatience,  either  in  their  corrections,  or  in  any  of  their  words  or  actions ; 
as  they  ousht  to  be  convinced,  that  if  they  do  not  take  these  precautions  the 
scholars  will  not  profit  from  their  correction,  (and  the  Frdres  never  ought  to 
correct  except  with  the  object  of  benefiting  their  children)  and  God  will  not 
give  the  correction  his  blessing. 

40.  They  shall  not  at  any  time  give  to  their  scholars  any  injurious  epithet  or 
insulting  name. 

41.  They  shall  also  take  the  ereatest  care  not  to  strike  their  scholars  with 
hand,  foot,  or  stick,  nor  to  push  mem  radelv. 

4'2.  They  shall  take  great  care  not  to  pull  their  ears,  their  hair,  or  their  noses, 
nor  to  fling  any  thing  at  them;  these  kinds  of  corrections  ought  not  to  beprae- 
tised  by  the  Fr^res,  as  they  are  very  indecent  and  opposed  to  charity  and  C;hris> 
tian  kindness. 

43.  They  shall  not  correct  their  scholars  during  prayers,  or  at  the  time  of 
eatechisin?,  except  when  thev  cannot  defer  the  correction. 

They  shall  not  use  corporal  punishment,  except  when  every  other  means  of 
correction  has  failed  to  produce  the  right  e fleet 

58.  The  Frire-direcior  shall  be  inspector  over  all  the  schools  in  his  town ; 
and  when  more  than  one  inspector  is  nece.ssaTy  for  one  house  of  Frdres,  the 
other  inspector  shall  report  to  the  Frftre-director  twice  a  week  on  the  conduct  of 
each  Frdre,  on  the  conaition  of  his  class,  and  on  the  progress  of  his  scholars. 
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The  following  i^markB  on  the  Training  School  of  this  Brotheihood  of 
Teachers  are  taken  from  ''the  Second  Report  of  J.  P.  Kay  Shuttleworth, 
on  the  Schof^  for  the  Training  of  Paroohial  SchooimaBteni  at  Battep- 
■ea.'' 

We  had  fireqnentlv  visited  the  schools  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Doc- 
trine in  France,  ana  had  spent  much  time  in  the  examination  of  their  EcaUS' 
mires^  or  Mother-School.  Our  attention  was  attracted  to  these  schools  by  the 
gentle  manners  and  simple  habits  which  disiingnished  the  Fr^res;  by  their 
sympathy  for  children,  and  the  religious  feeling  which  pervaded  their  element* 
ary  schools.  Their  schools  are  certainly  deficient  in  some  of  the  niceties  of 
oiganization  and  method ;  and  there  are  subjects  on  which  the  instruction  might 
be  more  complete  and  exact ;  but  each  master  was,  as  it  were,  a  parent  to  the 
children  around  him.    The  school  resembled  a  harmonious  family. 

The  self-denying  industry  of  these  pious  men  was  remarkable.  The  habits 
of  their  order  would  be  deemed  severe  in  this  country.  In  the  Mother  School 
(where  they  all  reside,)  they  rise  at  four.  After  private  meditation,  their  pub- 
lic devotions  in  the  chapel  occupy  the  early  hours  of  the  morning.  The  do- 
mestic drudgery  of  the  household  succeeds.  They  breakfast  at  seven,  and  are 
in  the  schools  of  the  great  cities  of  France  at  nine.  When  the  routine  of  daily 
school-keeping  is  at  an  end,  after  a  short  interval  for  refreshment  and  exercise, 
they  open  tneir  evening  schools,  where  hundreds  of  the  adult  population  receive 
instruction,  not  merely  in  reading,  writing,  and  the  simplest  elements  of  num- 
bers, but  in  singing,  drawing,  geography ;  the  mensuration  of  planes  and  solids; 
the  history  of  France,  and  m  religion.  Their  evening  schools  do  not  close  till 
ten.  The  public  expenditure  on  account  of  their  services  is  one-third  the  usual 
remuneration  of  an  elementary  schoolmaster  in  France,  and  thev  devote  their 
lives,  constrained  by  the  influence  of  a  religious  feeling,  under  a  rule  of  celibacy, 
bnt  without  a  vow,  to  the  education  of  the  poor. 

The  unquestionable  self-denial  of  such  a  life ;  the  attachment  of  the  children, 
and  of  the  adult  pupils  to  their  instructors,  together  with  the  constant  sense  oi 
the  all-subduing  presence  of  Christian  principle,  rendered  the  means  adopted 
by  the  Christian  Brothers,  for  the  trainmg  of  their  novices,  a  matter  of  much 
interest  and  inquiry. 

The  Mother  School  differs  in  most  important  respects  from  a  Normal  School, 
bat  the  extent  of  this  difference  is  not  at  first  sight  apparent,  and  is  one  of  those 
results  of  our  experience  which  we  wish  to  submit 

The  Mother  School  is  an  establishment  comprising  arrangements  for  the  in- 
struction and  training  of  novices ;  for  the  resiaence  of  the  brothers,  who  are 
engaged  in  the  active  performance  of  the  duties  of  their  order,  as  masters  of 
elementary  day  and  evening  schools ;  and  it  afibrds  an  asylum,  into  which  they 
gradually  retire  from  the  fatigues  and  cares  of  their  public  labors,  as  age  ap- 
proaches, or  infirmities  accumulate,  to  spend  the  period  of  sickness  or  decrepi- 
tude in  the  tranquillity  of  the  household  provided  for  them,  and  amidst  the 
consolations  of  their  brethren.  The  brothers  constitute  a  family,  performing 
every  domestic  service,  ministering  to  the  sick  and  infirm,  and  a^^sembling  for 
devotion  daily  in  their  chapel. 

Their  novices  enter  about  the  ages  of  twelve  or  fourteen.  They  at  once  as- 
sume the  dress  of  the  order,  and  enter  upon  the  self-denying  routine  of  the  house- 
hold. The  first  years  of  their  novitiate  are  of  coarse  devoted  to  such  elementary 
instruction  as  is  necessary  to  prepare  them  for  their  future  duties  as  teachers 
of  the  poor.  Their  habits  are  formed,  not  only  in  the  course  of  this  instruction, 
but  by  joining  the  religious  exercises ;  performing  the  household  duties ;  and 
enjoying  the  ^nefit  of  constant  intercourse  with  the  elder  brethren  of  the  Mother 
School,  who  are  at  once  their  instructors  and  friends.  In  this  life  of  seclusion, 
the  superior  of  the  Mother  School  has  opporttmities  of  observing  and  ascertaining 
the  mmutest  traits  of  character,  which  mdicate  their  comparative  qualifications 
for  the  future  labors  of  the  order ;  nor  is  this  vieilance  relaxed,  but  rather  increas- 
ed, when  they  first  quit  the  private  studies  of  the  Mother  School,  to  be  gradu- 
ally initiated  in  their  public  labors  as  instructors  of  the  people. 

Such  of  the  novices  as  are  found  not  to  possess  the  requisite  qualifications, 
especially  as  respects  the  moral  constitution  necessary  for  the  d.uties  of  thei' 
order,  are  permitted  to  leave  the  Mother  School  to  enter  upon  other  pursuits 
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Doling  the  period  of  the  novitUte,  such  instances  axe  not  rare,  bat  we  have 
reason  to  belieTC,  that  they  seldom  occur  after  the  brother  has  acquired  ma- 
turity. 

As  their  edacation  in  the  Mother  School  proceeds,  the  period  devoted  every 
day  to  their  pablic  labors  in  the  elementary  schools  is  enlarged ;  and  they  thus, 
under  the  eye.  of  elder  brethren,  assisted  by  their  example  and  precepts,  gradu- 
ally emerge  from  the  privacy  of  their  novitiate  to  their  public  duties. 

in  all  this  there  is  not  much  that  differs  from  the  life  of  a  young  pupil  in  a 
Normal  School ;  but,  at  this  point,  the  resemblance  ceases,  and  a  great  diver- 
gence occurs. 

The  brother,  whose  novitiate  is  at  an  end,  continues  a  member  of  the  house- 
hold of  the  Mother  School.  He  has  only  advanced  to  a  higher  rank.  He  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  same  influences.  The  daily  routine  which  formed  his  domestic 
and  religious  habits  continues.  His  mind  is  fed,  and  his  purposes  are  strength- 
ened by  the  conviersation  and  examples  of  his  brethren,  and  his  conduct  is  under 
the  paternal  eye  of  his  superior.  Under  such  circumstances,  personal  identity 
is  almost  absorbed  in  the  corporate  life  by  which  he  is  surround^.  The  strength 
of  the  order  supports  his  weakness :  the  spirit  of  the  order  is  the  pervadug 
principle  of  his  life :  he  thinks,  feels,  and  acts,  by  an  unconscious  inspiration 
from  every  thmg  by  which  he  is  surrounded,  in  a  calm  atmosphere  of  devotion 
and  religious  labor.  All  is  prescribed ;  and  a  pious  submission,  a  humble  Sai(tk, 
a  patient  zeal,  and  a  self-denying  activity  are  his  highest  duties. 

Contrast  his  condition  with  that  of  a  youog  man  leaving  a  Normal  School  at 
the  age  of  eighteen  or  nineteen,  after  three  or  four  years  of  comparative  seclu- 
sion, under  a  regimen  closelv  resembling  that  of  the  Mother  School.  At  this 
age,  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  be  put  in  charge  of  an  elementary  school,  in 
Older  that  he  may  earn  an  independence. 

The  most  favorable  situation  in  which  he  can  be  placed,  because  remote  from 
the  grosser  forms  of  temptation,  and  therefore  least  m  contrast  with  his  previous 
position,  is  the  chaige  or  a  rural  school.  For  the  tranquil  and  eventless  life  of 
the  master  of  a  rural  school,  such  a  training  is  not  an  unfit  preparation.  His 
resources  are  not  taxed  by  the  necessity  for  inventing  new  means  to  meet  the 
novel  combinations  which  arise  in  a  more  active  state  of  society.  His  energy 
is  equal*  to  the  task  of  instructing  the  submissive  and  tractable,  though  often 
dull  children  of  the  peasantry ;  and  the  gentle  manners  and  quiet  demeanor, 
which  are  the  uniform  results  of  his  previous  education,  are  in  harmony  with 
the  passionless  life  of  the  seclusion  into  which  he  is  plunged.  His  knowledge 
and  nis  skill  in  method  are  abundantly  superior  to  uie  necessities  of  his  posi> 
tion,  and  the  unambitious  sense  of  duty  which  he  displays  attracts  the  confidence 
and  wins  the  regard  of  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  and  of  his  intelligent  neigh- 
bors. For  sach  a  life,  we  have  found  even  the  young  pupils  whom  we  intro- 
duced into  the  training  schools  at  their  foundation  well  fitted,  and  we  have  pre- 
ferred to  settle  them,  as  far  as  we  could,  on  the  estates  of  our  personal  friends, 
where  we  are  assured  they  have  succeeded.  Those  only  who  nave  entered  the 
Normal  School  at  adult  age,  have  been  capable  of  successfully  contending  with 
^the  greater  difficulties  of  town  schools. 

But  we  are  also  led  by  our  experience  to  say,  that  such  a  novitiate  does  not 
prepare,  a  youth  of  tender  age  to  encounter  the  responsibilities  of  a  large  town 
or  village  school,  in  a  manufacturing  or  mining  district.  Such  a  position  is  in 
the  mosl  painful  contrast  with  his  previous  training.  He  exchanges  the  com- 
parative seclusion  of  his  residence  in  the  Normal  School  for  the  difficult  position 
of  a  public  instructor,  on  whom  many  jealous  eyes  are  fixed.  For  the  first  time 
he  is  alone  in  his  profession ;  unaided  by  the  example  of  his  masters ;  not  stim- 
ulated by  emulation  with  his  fellows ;  removed  rrom  the  vigilant  eye  of  the 
Principal  of  the  school ;  separated  from  the  powerful  influences  of  that  corpo- 
rate spirit,  which  impelled  nis  previous  career,  yet  placed  amidst  difficulties, 
perplexing  even  to  the  most  mature  experience,  and  required  to  tax  his  inven- 
tion to  meet  new  circumstances,  before  he  has  acquired  confidence  in  the  un- 
sustained  exercise  of  his  recently  developed  powers.  He  has  left  the  training 
school  for  the  rude  contact  of  a  coarse,  selfish,  and  immoral  populace,  whose 
gross  appetites  and  manners  render  the  narrow  streets  in  his  neighborhood 
scenes  of  impurity^  He  is  at  once  brought  face  to  face  with  an  ignorant  and 
corrupt  multitude,  to  whose  children  he  is  to  prove  a  leader  and  guide. 

His  difficulties  are  formidable.    His  thoughts  are  fixed^n  tte  deformity  of 
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this  monstrous  condition  of  society.  It  is  something  to  ha^e  this  sense  of  the 
exuremity  of  the  eyil,  bat  to  confront  it,  that  conviction  should  become  the  spar 
to  persevering  exertion.  We  have  wimessed  this  failure,  and  we  conceive  mat 
such  difficulties  can  only  be  sucoessfully  encoontered  by  masters  of  maturer 
age  and  experience. 

The  situation  of  the  novice  of  a  Mother  School,  founded  in  the  centre  of  a  great 
numufacturing  city,  is  in  direct  contrast  with  that  of  the  young  student,  ex- 
changing his  secluded  training  in  a  Normal  School  for  the  unaidni  charge  of  a 
great  town  school. 

If  such  a  Mother  School  were  founded  in  the  midst  of  one  of  our  laigest 
commercial  towns,  under  the  charge  of  a  Principal  of  elevated  diaracter  and 
acquirements ;  if  he  had  assembled  around  him  devoted  and  humble  men,  ready 
to  spend  their  lives  in  reclaiming  the  surrounding  population  by  the  foundation 
and  management  of  schools  Tor  the  poor;  and  into  this  society  a  youth  were 
introduced  at  a  tender  age,  instructea,  trained,  and  reared  in  the  habits  and  du- 
ties of  his  profession :  gradually  brought  into  contact  with  the  actual  evil,  to 
the  healing  of  which  nis  life  was  to  be  devoted;  never  abandoned  to  his  own 
comparatively  feeble  resources,  but  always  feeling  himself  the  missionary  of  a 
body  able  to  protect,  ready  to  console,  and  willing  to  assist  and  instruct  him : 
in  such  a  situation,  his  feebleness  woald  be  sustained  by  the  strength  of  a  corpo- 
ration animated  with  the  vitality  of  Christian  principle. 

We  are  far  from  recommending  the  establishmentof  such  a  school,  to  the  suc- 
cess of  which  we  think  we  perceive  insurmountable  obstacles  in  this  country. 
The  only  form  in  which  a  similar  machinery  could  exist  in  England  is  that  of  a 
Town  Isoroial  School,  in  which  all  the  apprentices  or  pupil  teachers  of  the 
several  elementary  schools  might  lodge,  ana  where,  under  the  superintendence 
of  a  Principal,  their  domestic  and  religious  habits  might  be  formed.  The  mas- 
ters of  the  elementary  schools  might  be  associates  of  the  Normal  School,  and 
conduct  the  instruction  of  the  pupil  teachers,  in  the  evening  or  early  in  the 
morning,  when  free  from  the  duties  of  their  scnools.  The  whole  body  of  mas- 
ters would  thus  form  a  society,  with  the  Principal  at  their  head,  actively  em- 
ployed in  the  practical  daily  duties  of  managing  and  instructing  schools,  and 
also  by  their  connection  with  the  Town  Normal  School,  keeping  in  view  and 
contributing  to  promote  the  general  interests  of  elementary  education,  by  rear- 
ing a  body  of  assistant  masters.  If  a  good  library  were  collected  in  this  central 
institution,  and  lectures  from  time  to  lime  delivered  on  appropriate  subjects  to 
tlie  whole  body  of  masters  and  assistants,  or,  which  would  be  oetter,  if  an  upper 
school  were  founded,  which  might  be  attended  by  the  masters  and  most  advan- 
ced assistants,  every  improvement  in  method  would  thus  be  rapidly  difiiised 
through  the  elementary  schools  of  towns. 
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(ContiniMd  from  page  leO,  Vol.  IIL,  No.  &) 


WILLLUf  SHENSTONB,  1714 — lt63. 

WiLUAM  Shbnstone  wss  bom  at  Lieasowcs,  in  the  parish  of  Halea- 
Owen,  Shropshire,  in  1714.  He  was  taught  to  read  at  a  **dame 
school,''  the  house,  and  teacher  of  which,  have  been  immortalized  in 
his  poem  of  the  Schoolmistres9 — spent  four  years  at  Pembroke  Col- 
lege, Oxford, — ^and  then  impoverished  himself  in  embellishing  a  small 
paternal  estate,  which  he  made  the  envy  of  men  of  wealth,  and  the 
admiration  of  men  of  taste.  His  poems,  essays,  and  lectures,  were 
collected  and  published  after  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1763.  His 
'*  Schoolmistress,'*  a  descriptive  sketch  in  imitation  of  Spenser,  ranks 
in  poetry,  with  the  paintings  of  Teniers  and  Wilkie,  for  its  force  and 
tmthfolness  to  nature,  as  well  as  its  quiet  humor. 

THK  8CHOOLMI8TKI88.  (I.) 

Ah,  me !  full  sorely  it  my  heart  forlorn, 
To  think  how  modest  worth  neglected  lies ; 
While  partial  fame  doth  with  her  blasts  adorn 
Sach  deeds  alone  as  pride  and  pomp  disguise ; 
Deeds  of  ill-sort  and  misehieToua  empriie ; 
Lend  me  thy  clarion,  goddess !  let  me  try 
To  sound  the  praise  of  merit  ere  it  dies ; 
Sach  as  I  oft  have  chanced  to  espy. 
Lost  in  the  dreary  shades  of  dull  obscurity. 

In  eTery  Tillage  mark'd  with  little  spire, 
Embowered  in  trees,  and  hardly  known  to  fame. 
There  dwells,  in  lowly  shed  and  mean  attire, 
A  matron  old,  whom  we  schoolmistress  name. 
Who  boasts  unruly  brats  with  birch  to  tame ; 
They  grieven  sore,  in  piteous  durance  pent. 
Awed  by  the  power  of  this  relentless  dame. 
And  oft-times,  on  Tsgariea  idly  bent. 
For  unkempt  hair,  or  task  unconn'd,  are  sorely  sheiit 

And  all  in  sight  doth  rise  a  birchin  tree,  (2.) 
Which  learning  near  her  little  dome  did  stowe, 
Whilom  a  twig  of  small  regard  to  see, 
Though  now  so  wide  its  waring  branches  flow, 
And  work  the  simple  vassals  mickle  woe ; 
For  not  a  wind  might  curl  the  leaves  tliat  blew. 
But  their  limbs  shudder'd,  and  their  pulse  beat  low 
And  as  they  looked,  they  found  their  horror  grew, 
And  shaped  it  into  rods,  and  tingled  at  the  view. 
No.  9.HyoL.  m,  No.  2.]— 29. 
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So  have  I  seen  (who  has  not,  may  oonceive) 
A  lifeless  phantom  near  a  garden  placed ; 
So  doth  it  wanton  birds  of  peace  bereave, 
Of  sport,  of  song,  of  pleasure,  of  repast ; 
They  start,  they  stare,  they  wheel,  they  look  aghast ; 
Sad  servitude !  such  comfortless  annoy 
May  no  bold  Briton's  riper  age  e'er  taste  t 
Ne  superstition  clog  his  dance  of  joy, 
Ne  vision  empty,  vain,  his  native  bliss  destroy. 

Near  to  this  dome  is  found  a  patch  so  green. 
On  which  the  tribe  their  gambols  do  display ; 
And  at  the  door  imprisoning  board  is  seen. 
Lest  weakly  wights  of  smaller  size  should  stray, 
Eager,  perdie,  to  bask  in  sunny  day ! 
The  noises  intermiied,  which  thence  resound, 
Do  learning's  little  tenement  betray ; 
Where  sits  the  dame,  disguised  in  look  profound. 
And  eyes  her  fairy  throng,  and  turns  her  wheel  around. 

Her  cap,  far  whiter  than  the  driven  snow. 
Emblem  right  meet,  of  decency  does  yield ; 
Her  apron,  dyed  in  grain,  as  blue,  I  trowe. 
As  is  the  hare-bell  that  adorns  the  field ; 
And  in  her  hand,  for  scepter,  she  does  wield 
Tway  birchen  sprays,  with  anxious  fears  entwined, 
With  dark  distrust,  and  sad  repentance  filled. 
And  steadfast  hate,  and  sharp  affliction  joined. 
And  fury  uncontrolled,  and  chastisement  unkind. 

Few  but  have  kenned,  in  semblance  meet  portrayed, 
The  childish  faces  of  old  Eol's  train ; 
Libs,  Notus,  Auster ;  these  in  frowns  arrayed. 
How  then  would  fare  on  earth«  or  sky,  or  main. 
Were  the  stem  god  to  give  his  slaves  the  rein  7 
And  were  not  she  rebellious  breasts  to  quell. 
And  were  not  she  her  statutes  to  maintain. 
The  cot  no  more,  I  ween,  were  deemed  the  cell. 
Where  comely  peace  of  mind,  and  decent  order  dwell. 

A  russet  stole  was  o'er  her  shoulders  thrown ; 
A  russet  kirtle  fenced  the  nipping  air ; 
'Twas  simple  russet,  but  it  was  her  own ; 
Twas  her  own  country  bred  the  flock  so  iair ; 
'Twas  her  own  labor  did  the  fleece  prepare ; 
And,  sooth  to  say  her  pupils,  ranged  around, 
Through  pious  awe,  did  term  it  passing  rare ; 
For  they  in  gaping  wonderment  abound. 
And  think,  no  doubt,  she  been  the  greatest  wight  on  ground ! 

Albeit  ne  flattery  did  corrupt  the  truth, 

Ne  pompous  title  did  debauch  her  ear ; 

Goody,  good>wonum,  n'aunt,  forsooth. 

Or  dame,  the  sole  additions  she  did  hear ; 

Yet  these  she  challenged,  these  she  held  right  dear; 

Ne  would  esteem  him  act  as  mought  behove, 
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Who  thoM  not  hoaorad  eld  with  Umm  raw* ; 
Fbr  nerer  title  yet  so  meen  eould  proTe, 
Bot  there  wis  eke  a  mi&d  thet  did  tliet  title  love. 

One  ancient  hen  ahe  took  delight  to  feed, 
The  plodding  pattern  of  the  busy  dame ; 
Which,  ever  and  anon,  irapeled  by  need, 
into  her  eehonl,  begiit  with  chickens,  came ! 
Such  favor  did  her  past  deportment  claim  ; 
And  if  neglect  had  lavished  on  the  ground 
Fragment  of  bread,  she  would  collect  the  same. 
For  well  she  knew,  and  quaintly  ooold  expound, 
What  sin  it  were  to  vraste  the  smallest  crumb  she  feuad. 

Herbs,  too,  she  knew,  and  well  of  each  could  speak. 
That  in  her  garden  sipped  the  silvery  dew ; 
Where  no  vain  flower  disclosed  a  gavrdy  streak ; 
But  herbs  for  use  and  physic  not  a  few, 
Of  grey  renown,  within  those  borders  grew ; 
The  tufted  basil,  pun>provoking  thyme. 
Fresh  baum,  and  mary-gold  of  cheerful  hue ; 
The  lowely  gill,  that  never  dares  to  climb; 
And  more  I  fain  would  sing,  disdaining  here  to  rhyme. 

Yet  euphrasy  msy  not  be  left  unsung. 
That  gives  dim  eyes  to  wander  leagues  around, 
And  pungent  radish,  biting  infants  tongue  ; 
And  plantain  nbbed,  that  heals  the  reaper*s  wooad ; 
And  marjoram  sweet,  in  shepherd's  posie  found ; 
And  lavender,  whose  spikes  of  asure  bloom 
Shall  be  ere>while  in  and  bundles  bound. 
To  lurk  amidst  the  labors  of  her  loom. 
And  crown  her  kerchiefs  clean,  with  mickle  rare  ptrfume. 

And  here  trim  rosemarine,  that  whilom  crowned 
The  daintiest  garden  of  the  proudest  peer, 
Ere,  driven  from  its  envied  site,  it  found 
A  eacred  shelter  for  its  branches  here ; 
Where  edged  with  gold  its  glittering  skirls  appear. 
O,  vrsssel  days !  O,  customs  meet  and  well ! 
Ere  this  was  banished  from  iu  lofty  sphere ; 
Simplicity  then  sought  this  humble  cell. 
Nor  ever  would  she  more  with  thane  and  loidling  dweU. 

Here  oft  the  dame,  on  salibath*s  decent  eve, 
Hymn*d  such  psalms  ss  Sternhold  forth  did  mete ; 
If  winter  *twere,  she  to  her  hearth  did  cleave. 
But  in  her  ganlen  found  a  summer-seat ; 
Sweet  melody  !  to  hear  her  then  repeat 
How  Israers  sons,  beneath  a  foreign  king. 
While  taunting  foe-men  did  a  song  intreat, 
AU  for  the  nonce,  untuning  every  string, 
Uphung  their  useless  lyres — small  heart  had  they  totiaf 

For  she  was  just«  and  friend  to  virtuous  lore. 
And  passed  much  time  in  truly  virtuous  deed ; 
And  in  those  elfin  ears  would  oft  deplore 
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Tbe  timefl  when  troth  by  popish  nge  did  bleed. 
And  toitaroos  death  was  trae  devotion's  meed ; 
And  simple  Giith  in  inm  chains  did  moom, 
Thst  nould  on  wooden  image  place  her  creed ; 
And  lawny  saints  in  smouldering  flames  did  bum; 
Ah,  dearest  lord,  forefend,  thiik  days  should  e*er  return ! 

In  elbow-chair,  like  that  of  Scottish  stem 
By  the  sharp  tooth  of  cankering  eld  defaced. 
In  which,  when  he  receives  his  diadem. 
Our  sovereign  prince  and  liefest  liege  is  placed. 
The  matron  sate,  and  some  with  rank  she  graced, 
(The  source  of  children's  and  of  courtiers  pride !) 
Redressed  affronts,  for  vile  affronts  there  passed ; 
And  warned  them  not  the  fretful  to  deride. 
But  love  each  other  dear,  whatever  them  betide. 

Ri^t  well  she  knew  each  temper  to  descry ; 
To  thwart  the  proud,  and  the  snbmiss  to  raise , 
Some  with  vile  copper-prize  exalt  on  high, 
And  some  entice  with  pittance  small  of  praise ; 
And  other  some  with  baleful  sprig  she  frays ; 
Ee'n  absent,  she  the  reins  of  power  doth  hold, 
While  with  quaint  arts  the  giddy  crowd  she  sways ; 
Forewarned  if  little  bird  their  pranks  behold, 
'Twill  whisper  in  her  ear,  and  all  the  scene  unfold. 

Lo !  now  with  state  she  utters  the  command ; 
Eftsoons  the  urchins  to  their  tasks  repair ; 
Their  books  of  stature  small  they  take  in  hand, 
Which  with  pellacid  horn  secured  are,  (3.) 
To  save  from  fingers  wet  the  letters  fair ; 
The  work  so  gay,  that  on  their  back  is  seen, 
St.  George's  high  achievments  does  declare ; 
On  which  ihilk  wight,  that  has  y-gazing  been 
Kens  the  forth-coming  rod — unpleasing  sight,  I  ween ! 

Ah !  luckless  he,  and  bom  beneath  the  beam 
Of  evil  star !  it  irks  me  whilst  I  write ; 
As  erst  the*  bard  by  Mulla's  silver  stream, 
Ofk  as  he  told  of  deadly,  dolorous  plight. 
Sighed  as  he  sung,  and  did  in  tears  indite. 
For,  brandishing  the  rod,  she  doth  begin 
To  loose  the  brogues,  (4.)  the  stripling's  late  delight ! 
And  down  they  drop ;  appears  his  dainty  skin, 
Fair  as  the  furry -coat  of  whiti^st  ermilin. 

O,  ruthful  scene !  when,  from  a  nook  obscure, 
His  little  sister  doth  his  peril  see ; 
All  playful  an  she  sate,  she  grows  demure ; 
She  finds  full  soon  her  wonted  spirits  flee ; 
She  meditates  a  prayer  to  set  him  free ; 
Nor  gentle  pardon  could  this  dame  deny 
(If  gentle  pardon  could  with  dames  agree) 
To  her  sad  grief  which  swells  in  either  eye, 
And  wrings  her  so  that  all  for  pity  she  could  die. 

*  Spenser. 
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No  longer  eu  ah*  now  ber  shrieks 
And  hnrdly  she  foviieers,  thioogh  swliil  fesr, 
To  rasiien  forth,  end,  with  prasumptnooo  hand* 
To  stay  haish  juatice  in  hia  mid  caieer. 
On  thee  ahe  calls,  on  thee,  her  parent  dear ! 
rAh!  tooienotelo  wmrdtheahanefolblow!) 
She  aeee  no  kind  dooMatie  viaage  near. 
And  aoon  a  flood  of  teara  begina  to  flow. 
And  givee  a  loose  at  last  tonnnvailing 


Bat,  ah !  what  pen  his  piteoos  plight  may  trace  ? 
.  Or  what  derice  his  loud  lamenta  explain? 
The  form  uncouth  of  his  disguised  fooe  T 
The  pallid  hue  that  dyes  his  kx>ks  amain! 
The  plenteous  shower  that  does  his  cheek  distain  T 
When  he,  in  abject  wise,  implorea  the  dame, 
Ne  hopeth  aught  of  sweet  repnere  to  gain ; 
Or  iiriien  from  high  ahe  levels  well  her  aim. 
And,  through  the  ihaich,  his  cries  each  falling  stroke  proclaim. 

The  o^er  tribe,  aghast,  with  sore  dismay. 
Attend,  and  conn  their  tasks  with  mickle  care ; 
By  tuns,  astonied  ereiy  twig  survey. 
And  from  their  fellow^s  hateful  wounds  beware, 
Knowing,  I  wist,  how  each  the  same  may  share ; 
Till  fear  has  taught  them  a  performance  meet. 
And  to  the  well-known  chest  the  dame  repair. 
Whence  o(t  with  sugared  cates  ahe  doth  them  greet, 
And  ginger-bread  y-rare ;  now,  certes,  doubly  sweet 

See  to  their  seats  they  hie  with  menyglee. 
And  in  beseemly  order  sitten  there ; 
All  but  the  wight  of  flesh  y-galled ;  be, 
Abhorreth  bench,  and  atoot,  and  form,  and  ehair ; 
(Thia  hand  in  mouth  y-fized,  that  rends  his  hair ;) 
And  eke  with  snubs  profound,  and  heaving  breast. 
Convulsions  intermitting,  does  declare 
His  grievous  wrong,  his  dame*s  unjust  bdieat ; 
And  sooms  her  offered  Iov«,  and  shuns  to  be  careased 

Hia  face  besprent  with  liquid  crystal  ahinea, 
Hia  blooming  face,  that  aeems  a  purple  flower. 
Which  low  to  earth  ita  drooping  head  dedinea. 
All  amear*d  and  sullied  by  a  vernal  ahower. 
O,  the  hard  bosoms  of  despotic  power ! 
AU,  all  but  she,  the  author  of  his  shame. 
All,  all  bat  she,  regret  this  mournful  hour ; 
Yet  hence  the  youth,  and  hence  the  flower,  ahall  olaim. 
If  so  I  deem  aright,  transcending  worth  and  fome. 

Bdund  some  door,  in  melancholy  thought. 
Mindless  of  food,  he,  dreary  caitiff!  pinea ; 
Ne  for  his  fellows*  jojaunce  careth  aught. 
But  to  the  wintl  all  merriment  resigns ; 
And  deems  it  shame,  if  he  to  peace  inelinea ; 
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And  many  a  taUen  look  Mcance  is  tent. 
Which  for  his  dune's  annoyance  he  designs ; 
And  still  the  more  to  pleaaaie  htm  she's  bent 
The  more  doth  he,  per?erse,  her  harior  past  reaent. 

Ah  me !  how  much  I  fear  lest  pride  it  be ! 
But  if  that  pride  it  be,  which  thus  inspirea. 
Beware,  ye  dames,  with  nice  discernment  see. 
Ye  quench  not  too  the  sparks  of  nobler  fires : 
Ah !  better  far  than  all  the  mosea'  lyres, 
All  coward  arts,  its  ralor's  generous  heat ; 
The  firm  fixt  breast  which  fit  and  right  requires, 
Like  Vernon's  patriot  soul !  more  justly  great 
Than  crad  that  pimps  for  ill,  or  flowery  false  deceit 

Yet,  nursed  with  skill,  what  dazzling  fruits  ^pear 
Ee'n  now  sagacious  foresight  points  to  show 
A  little  bench  of  heedless  bishops  here, 
And  there  a  chancellor  in  embryo, 
Or  bard  sublime,  if  bard  may  e'er  be  so, 
As  Milton,  (5.)  Shakspeare,  names  that  ne'er  ahalldie ! 
Though  now  he  crawl  along  the  ground  so  low, 
Nor  weeting  how  the  muse  should  soar  on  high 
Wisheth,  poor  starveling  elf!  his  paper  kite  may  fty. 

And  this  perhaps,  who,  censuring  the  design, 
Low  lays  the  house  which  that  of  cards  doth  boildf 
Shall  Dennis  be !  if  rigid  fate  incline, 
And  many  an  epic  to  his  rage  shall  yield ; 
And  many  a  poet  quit  the  Aonian  field ; 
And,  soured  by  age,  profound  he  shall  appear, 
Aa  he  who  now  with  disdainful  fury  thrill'd 
Surreys  mine  work ;  and  levela  many  a  sneer. 
And  furls  his  wrinkly  front,  and  criea,  "  What  stuff  ta  here?" 

But  now  Dan  Phmbus  gains  the  middle  sky, 
And  liberty  unbars  her  prison-door ; 
And  like  a  rushing  torrent  out  they  fly  ; 
And  now  the  grassy  cirque  had  covered  o'er 
With  boisterous  revel-rout  and  wild  uproar ; 
A  thousand  ways  in  wanton  rings  they  run. 
Heaven  shield  their  short-lived  pastimes,  I  implore ; 
For  well  may  freedom  erst  so  dearly  won, 
Appear  to  British  elf  more  gladsome  than  the  son. 

Enjoy,  poor  imps !  enjoy  your  sportive  trade, 
And  chase  gay  flies,  and  cull  the  fairest  flowers ; 
For  when  my  bones  in  grass-green  sods  are  hud, 
O,  never  may  ye  taste  more  careless  hours 
In  knightly  castle  or  in  ladies'  bowers. 
O,  vain  to  seek  delight  in  earthly  thing ! 
But  most  in  courts,  where  proud  ambition  towers ; 
Deluded  wib;ht !  who  weens  fair  peace  can  spring 
Beneath  the  pompous  dome  of  kesar  or  of  king. 
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Tb*M,  muWiiBf  OB  iha  gno,  oilh  jocund  bw 
SihiU  iba  ■tnn(«r  pmiog  on  hu  w«j  ; 
Soow  buildsn  fngile  biaataeiiii  oT  clij  ; 
Some  M  tlH  ituidiiig  Uk*  their  eouww  twndi 
With  pebblMtoMothu  duck  uid  draka  to  pliv; 
Thilk  to  Iba  huiiei^  nvoiT  0(MU|b  Mod, 
In  pMUy  king*  imd  quMM  >>i*  illixied  miu  to  apmi. 

Hen  u  each  hmob  jicUii  ■  diOiRent  (ton. 
Each  oeuiu'i  *tom  in  order  nnfcd  bam ; 
Applet  with  »bl>a(e-Hl  j-eotend  o'ec, 
Oallinc  Tull  eon  the  unmoocyed  vighl.  an  aean ; 
And  (ooae-b'rie  clad  in  liierr  red  or  fnen. 
And  here,  of  loiely  ije,  tbe  cMhuina  pear. 
Fine  pear,  ai  lovely  for  thy  juice,  1  neen  j 
O,  nay  no  night  t'tt  pennyleta  cunw  iheie, 
Loat,  aoiil  with  ardaDl  loia  he  pins  mlh  bopekeaa  onn 


See,  cherriei 

here,  ere  cbmiei 

IT" 

abound. 

Wiih  thrrad  »o  white  In  leinpiing  poiips  iipd. 

Sealterini.  lik 

e  Maomini  m^id, 

,  Iheii 

With  pamprrtd  Uwk  dra«  liulf 

■rypi 

1  a.Kle,- 

And  moat  be  b 

oiii:ht.lhou;ihpei 

The  plum  all . 

iiurr,  and  tho  niil  all  1 

itown, 

Admind  Silopta  ■  that  in  eeaial  pride 
Eyea  ber  briiiht  Inm  ia  Sarem'a  ambieol  mra, 
PiBod  for  hri  loyal  cam  in  perili  tried. 
Her  daoghten  lafely,and  her  atriptii^n  bian: 
Ah!  midiiihe  reat.  nay  floneia  adom  hia  pan 
Wboee  ait  did  Ural  Ibrae  dnlcei  eaiaa  diaplay  1 
A  BMMiTa  fail  to  teaming^  impi  he  gave. 
Who  eheetlea  oVr  her  darkling  region  array ; 
Till  reaaon'a  nxim  ariae,  and  light  them  on  tbeir  « 
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41^0  ANNOTATIONS  ON  SHENOTONE'S  SGHOOLBOgTRBaB. 

ANNOTATIONS. 

(I.)  7%«  SchoolmutraM. 
Op  honest  Sarah  Lloyd,  **  the  Schoolmistress  "  of  Shenstone,  whose  faithful  poitniit- 
ure  has  given  her  school  and  her  Tocation,  with  all  its  interesting  details,  to  undying 
fame,  we  have  had  in  this  country  but  few  representatives.  There  are  traditions 
among  us,  of  such  "  dame  schools,'*  and  such  bent  and  wrinkled  "  school-manns,** 
but  the  female  teachers  of  our  primary  schools  belong  to  a  much  younger,  and  much 
prettier  class,  of  whom  '*  Mary  Smith  **  in  Warren  Burton's  "  District  Schools  asit  was,** 
is  a  charming  specimen.  But  the  universal  acceptance  by  saccessi  ve  generations,  of  this 
poem,  by  which  Shenstone  passes  into  the  list  of  the  living  authors  of  the  language, 
proves  that  the  sketch  was  drawn  from  life,  and  that  the  race  has  not  yet  died  out 
in  England  or  Scotland.    Gilfillan,  in  his  edition  of  Shenstone,  remarks : 

"  Almost  all  people  have  some  aged  crone  who  stands  to  them  in  the  light  through 
which  Shenstone  has  contemplated  honest  Sarah  Lloyd  ;  and  as  soon  as  she  appears 
on  his  page,  every  one  bails  her  as  an  old  acquaintance,  and  is  ready  to  prove,  by  her 
gown,  or  her  cap,  her  birch,  her  herbs,  or  her  devout  hatred  for  the  Pope,  that  she  an- 
swers to  his  ancient  preceptress — ^just  as  every  one  who  has  read  Goldsmith's  School- 
master in  the  "  Deserted  Village  "  is  ready  to  cry  out  **  that  is  my  old  teacher." 

"  We,  at  least,  never  can  read  Goldsmith's  lines  without  seeing  a  certain  worthy  old 
domnu,  long  since  dead,  with  his  two  wigs,  the  dun  for  ordinary,  and  the  black  for 
extra  occasions ;  the  one  synonymous  with  frowns  and  flagellations,  and  the  other  with 
a  certain  snug  smile  which  sometimes  lay  all  day  on  his  face  and  spoke  of  a  projected 
jaunt,  or  a  quiet  evening  jug  of  punch, — with  his  sage  advice,  his  funny  stories,  at 
which  we  were  compelled  to  laugh,  his  smuggled  translations  discovered  by  us  some- 
times with  infinite  glee  in  his  neglected  desk,  the  warm  fatherly  interest  he  displayed 
now  and  then  in  his  famed  scholars,  and  the  severe  inimical  sarcasm,  (a  power  this 
in  which  he  peculiarly  excelled,)  which  he  drew  at  other  times  in  a  merciless  me^ 
around  the  victim  of  his  wrath  till  he  writhed  again.  Nor  can  we  take  up  Shenstone's 
poem  without  reviving  the  memory  of  an  elderly  dame,  now  many  years  at  rest,  with 
her  spectacles  on  her  nose,  her  cat  at  her  feet,  her  well- worn  forse,  (twisted  leather,) 
in  her  hand,  and  this  universal  apology  for  her  continued  flagellations  upon  her  lips,  the 
logic  of  which  her  pupils  were  never  able  exactly  to  comprehend,  "  If  ye  are  no  in  a  fault 
just  now,  ye're  sure  to  be't !"  And  we  are  certain  that  if  all  who  have  bad  similar  expe- 
rience were  piling  each  a  stone  on  two  cairns,  {hetqu  over  the  dead,)  erected  to  the  two 
irkgenious  authors  who  have  impressed  and  represented  this  common  phase  of  human 
life,  they  would  soon  out  tower  the  pyramids.  Shenstone's  '*  Schoolmistress  "  has  not 
indeed  the  point  and  condensation  of  Goldsmith's  "  Schoolmaster,"  but  its  spmt  is  the 
same ;  and  there  is  besides  about  it  a  certain,  soft,  warm  slumberous  charm,  as  if  reflected 
from  the  good  dame's  kitchen  fire.    The  very  stanza  seems  murmuring  in  its  sleep." 

In  justice  to  the  "  schoolmistress  "  of  our  day — of  the  many  accomplished  young 
women,  "  in  whose  own  hearts  love,  hope  and  patience,  have  first  kept  school,"  now 
in  charge  of  the  "  Primary  "  and  "  District  Schoohi "  of  our  country,  we  introduce 
the  following  sketch  of  "My  First  Teacher  "  from  the  "  District  School  as  it  unm,"  * 

"  Mary  Smith  was  my  first  teacher,  and  the  dearest  to  my  heart  F  ever  had.  She  was 
a  niece  of  Mrs.  Carter,  who  lived  in  the  nearest  bouse  on  the  way  to  school.  She  had 
visited  her  aunt  the  winter  liefore ;  and  her  uncle  being  chosen  committee  for  the 
school  at  the  town  meeting  in  the  spring,  sent  immediately  to  her  home  in  Connecticut, 
and  engaged  her  to  teach  the  summer  school.  During  the  few  days  she  spent  at  his 
house,  she  had  shown  herself  peculiarly  qualified  to  interest,  and  to  gain  the  love  of 
children.     Some  of  the  neighbors,  too,  who  had  dropped  in  while  she  was  there,  were 

*  Tbb  District  School  as  it  was,  ScBuniRY-SHowiMa,  aud  othbb  Writinos,  by 
Rev.  Warren  Barton.  This  little  volume  should  belong  to  every  teacher,  and  every  popular 
library,  for  Its  faithful  portraiture  of  the  common  school  as  it  1000,  In  the  country  rfi^rJcts 
of  New  England,  and  for  Its  many  excellent  suggestions  in  the  way  of  Improvement. 


/ 
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■mck pleuod  with  Iwr appewuioe.  SIm  had  Uught  oiw  waaon  in  her  iMtiTe  Mala; 
and  that  she  aucc««ded  well,  Mr.  Caiter  oould  not  doubt.  He  preferred  her,  tbarelbra» 
to  hondreda  aear  by ;  and  for  once  the  partiality  of  the  relative  prored  profiiaUe  to  iha 


Now^  Maiy  Smith  was  to  board  at  her  uncle^a.  Thia  was  deeoted  a  foituMM  eir> 
coflMnnce  on  my  account,  as  she  would  take  care  of  me  on  the  way*  which  wis  need* 
ful  to  my  inexperienced  childhood.  My  mother  led  me  to  Mr.  Carter^  lo  commit  me 
to  my  (oardian  and  inatnicior  for  the  summer.  I  entertained  the  moat  eitnvagaat 
ideas  of  the  dignity  of  the  achooi-keeping  vocation,  and  it  wis  with  trembling  raloeu 
ance  that  I  drew  near  the  presence  of  ao  lovely  a  creature  as  they  told  me  Mary 
Smith  was.  But  she  so  gently  took  my  quivering  little  hand,  and  ao  teaderiy  stooped 
and  kissed  my  cheek,  and  said  such  aoothing  and  winning  words,  that  my  timidi^  wis 
gone  at  once. 

She  used  to  lead  me  to  school  by  the  hand,  while  John  and  Sarah  Carter  gamboM 
on,  unless  I  chose  to  gambol  with  them ;  but  the  firat  day,  at  least,  I  kept  by  her  side. 
All  her  demeanor  toward  me,  and  indeed  toward  us  all,  was  of  a  piece  with  herlirst 
introduction.  She  called  me  to  her  to  read,  not  with  a  look  and  voice  as  if  she  were 
doing  a  duty  she  disliked,  and  was  determined  I  should  do  mine  too,  like  it  or  not,  as  is 
often  the  manner  of  teacheis  ;  but  with  a  cheerful  smile  and  a  softening  eye,  aa  if  ahe 
were  at  a  pastime,  and  wished  me  to  partake  of  iL 

My  firat  business  was  to  master  the  ABC,  and  no  small  achievement  it  wis ;  for 
many  a  little  learner  vraddles  to  school  through  the  summer,  and  waddles  to  the  same 
through  the  winter,  before  he  accomplishes  it,  if  he  happens  to  be  taught  in  the  manner 
of  former  tintes.  This  might  have  been  my  lot,  had  it  not  been  for  Mary  Smith.  Few 
of  the  better  methods  of  teaching,  which  imw  make  the  road  to  knowledge  so  much 
more  easy  and  pleasant,  had  then  found  their  way  out  of  or  into,  the  brain  of  the  ped- 
agofical  vocation.  Mary  went  on  in  the  old  way  indeed ;  but  the  whole  exercise  was 
doiM  with  such  sweetness  on  her  part,  that  the  dilatory  and  uaually  unpleasant  task 
was  to  me  a  pleasure,  and  consumed  not  so  much  precious  time  as  it  generally  does  in 
the  case  of  heads  as  stupid  as  mine.  By  the  close  of  that  summer,  the  alphabet  was 
securely  my  own.  That  hard,  and  to  me  unmeaning,  string  of  sights  and  sounds,  were 
bound  forever  to  my  memory  by  the  ties  created  by  gentle  tones  and  looks. 

That  hardest  of  all  tasks,  sitting  becomingly  siill,  was  rendered  easier  by  her  good- 
ness. When  1  grew  restless,  and  turned  from  side  to  side,  and  changed  from  poeturs 
to  posture,  in  search  of  relief  from  my  uncomfortableness,  she  spoke  words  of  sympa- 
thy  rather  than  reproof.  Thus  I  was  won  to  be  as  quiet  as  I  could.  When  1  grew 
drowsy,  and  needed  but  a  comfortable  position  to  drop  into  sleep  and  forgetfulnesa  of 
the  weary  hours,  she  would  gently  lay  me  at  length  on  my  seat,  and  leave  me  just 
foiling  to  slumber,  with  her  sweet  smile  the  last  thing  beheld  or  remembered. 

Thus  wore  away  my  firat  summer  at  the  district  school.  As  I  look  back  on  it,  fointly 
traced  on  memory,  it  seems  like  a  beautiful  dream,  the  images  of  which  are  all  softneas 
and  peace.  I  recollect  that,  when  the  last  day  came,  it  was  not  one  of  light>hearted 
joy — it  was  one  of  sadness,  and  it  rJosed  in  tears.  I  was  now  obliged  to  stay 
at  home  in  solitude,  for  the  want  of  playmaies,  and  in  weariness  of  the  passing  time, 
for  the  want  of  something  to  do;  as  there  viras  no  particular  pleasure  in  saying  ABC 
all  alone,  with  no  Mary  Smithes  voice  and  looks  for  an  accompaniment    *^    *■ 

The  next  summer,  Mary  Smith  was  the  mistress  again.  She  gave  such  admirable 
satisfaction,  that  there  was  but  one  unanimous  wish  (hat  she  should  be  re-engaged. 

Mary  was  the  same  sweet  angel  this  season  as  the  last  I  did  not,  of  course,  need 
her  soothing  and  smiling  assiduity  as  before ;  but  still  she  ^-as  a  mother  to  me  in  ton- 
demesa.  She  was  forced  to  caution  us  younglings  pretty  often  ;  yet  it  was  done  with 
such  sweetness,  that  a  caution  from  her  was  as  effectual  as  would  be  a  frown,  and 
indeed  a  blow,  from  many  others.  At  least,  so  it  waa  with  me.  She  uaed  to  reaort  to 
▼arioot  severitiea  with  the  refractory  and  idle,  and  in  one  instance,  she  used  the 
fertile ;  hut  we  all  knew,  and  the  culprit  kn^w,  that  it  was  well  deserved. 
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At  the  close  of  the  school,  there  was  a  deeper  sadness  in  oar  hearts  than  on  the  last 
summer's  closing  day.  She  had  told  us  that  she  should  never  be  our  teacher  again,— 
should  probably  never  meet  many  of  us  again  in  this  world.  She  gave  us  much  parting 
advice  about  loving  and  obeying  God,  and  loving  and  doing  good  to  everybody.  She 
sned  tears  as  she  talked  to  us,  and  that  made  our  own  flow  still  more.  When  we 
were  dismissed,  the  customary  and  giddy  laugh  was  not  heard.  Many  were  sobbing  with 
grief,  and  even  the  least  sensitive  were  softened  and  subdued  to  an  unusaal  quietness. 

The  last  time  I  ever  saw  Mary  was  Sunday  evening,  on  my  way  home  from  meeting. 
As  we  passed  Mr.  Carter's,  she  came  out  to  the  chaise  where  I  sat  between  my 
parents,  to  bid  us  good  by.  Oh,  that  last  kiss,  that  last  smile,  and  those  last  tones ! 
Never  shall  I  forget  them,  so  long  as  I  have  power  to  remember  or  capacity  to  love. 
The  next  morning  she  left  for  her  native,  town ;  and  before  another  summer  she  was 
married.  As  Mr.  Carter  soon  moved  from  our  neighborhood,  the  dear  instructress  never 
visited  it  again.    *    ♦ 

There  was  one  circumstance  connected  with  the  history  of  summer  schools  of  so 
great  importance  to  little  folks,  that  it  must  not  be  omitted.  It  was  this.  The  mistress 
felt  obliged  to  give  little  books  to  all  her  pupils  on  the  closing  day  of  her  school.  Oth- 
erwise she  would  be  thought  stingy  and  half  the  good  she  had  done  during  the  sum- 
mer would  be  canceled  by  the  omission  of  the  expected  donations.  If  she  had  the 
least  generosity,  or  hoped  to  be  remembered  with  any  respect  and  affection,  she  must 
devote  a  week's  wages,  and  perhaps  more,  to  the  purchase  of  these  little  toy-books. 
My  first  present,  of  course,  was  from  Mary  Smith.  It  was  not  a  little  book  the  first 
summer,  but  it  was  something  that  pleased  me  more. 

The  last  day  of  the  school  had  arrived.  All,  as  I  have  somewhere  said  before,  were 
sad  that  it  was  now  to  finish.  My  only  solace  was  that  I  should  now  have  a  little 
book,  for  I  wa.s  not  unmoved  in  the  general  expectation  that  prevailed.  After  the 
reading  and  spelling,  and  all  the  usual  exercises  of  the  school,  were  over,  Mary  took 
from  her  desk  a  pile  of  the  glittering  little  things  we  were  looking  for.  What  beautiful 
covers, — red,  yellow,  blue,  green  !  Oh !  not  the  first  buds  of  spring,  not  the  first  rose 
of  summer,  not  the  rising  moon,  nor  gorgeous  rainbow,  seemed  so  charming  as  that  first 
pile  of  books  now  spread  out  on  her  lap,  as  she  sat  in  her  chair  in  front  of  the  school. 
All  eyes  were  now  centered  on  the  outspread  treasures.  Admiration  and  expectation 
were  depicted  on  every  face.  Pleasure  glowed  in  every  heart ;  for  the  worst,  as  well 
as  the  best,  calculated  with  certainty  on  a  present.  What  a  beautifler  of  the  counte- 
nance agreeable  emotions  are !  The  most  ugly  visaged  were  beautiful  now  wvth  the 
radiance  of  keen  anticipation.  The  scholars  were  called  out  one  by  one  to  receive  the 
daszling  gifts  beginning  at  the  oldest.  I  being  an  abecedarian,  must  wait  till  the  last ; 
but  as  I  knew  that  my  turn  would  surely  come  in  due  order,  I  was  tolerably  patient. 
But  what  was  my  disappointment,  my  exceeding  bitterness  of  grief,  when  the  last  book 
on  Mary's  lap  was  given  away,  and  my  name  not  yet  called  !  Every  one  present  had 
received,  except  myself  and  two  others  of  the  A  B  C  rank.  I  felt  the  tears  starting  to 
my  eyes ;  my  lips  were  drawn  to  their  closest  pucker  to  hold  in  my  emotions  from 
audible  outcry.  I  heard  my  fellow-sufferer  at  my  side  draw  long  and  heavy  breaths, 
the  usual  preliminaries  to  the  bursting  out  of  grief.  This  feeling,  however,  was  but 
momentary  ;  for  Mary  immediately  said,  "  Charles  and  Henry  and  Susan,  you  may  now 
all  come  to  mc  together ;"  at  the  same  time  her  hand  was  put  into  her  work-bag.  We 
were  at  her  side  in  an  instant,  and  in  that  time  she  held  in  her  hand — what  ?  Not 
three  little  picture  lx>oks,  but  what  was  to  us  a  surprising  novelty,  viz.:  three  little  birds 
wrought  from  sugar  by  the  confectioner's  art.  I  had  never  seen  or  heard  or  dreamed  of 
such  a  thing.  What  a  revulsion  of  delighted  feeling  now  swelled  my  little  bosom ! 
"If  I  should  give  you  books,"  said  Mary,  "you  could  not  read  them  at  present;  so  I 
have  got  for  you  what  you  will  like  better  perhaps,  and  there  will  be  time  enough  for 
you  to  have  books,  when  you  shall  be  able  to  read  them.  So,  take  these  little  birds, 
and  see  how  long  you  can  keep  them."  We  were  perfectly  satisfied,  and  even  felt  our- 
selves distinguished  above  the  rest.    My  bird  was  more  to  me  than  all  the  songsters  in 
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the  air,  although  it  could  not  fly,  or  sing,  or  opr.i  its  mouth.    I  kept  it  for  y«m,  until 
hf  accident  it  was  cnishotl  lo  pieces,  aiul  was  no  lon^^r  a  bird." 

It  must  be  confessed  ihatal!  (ho  '*  sciKK>Is  01  the  oMon  time  **  in  New  En^and  wem 
not  taught  by  "Mary  Snuihs,"  and  some  of  the  worthy  '* school-ma'ama,**  continued 
to  **  board  round  *'  lon$  aOer  they  had  pasjied  out  of  "  their  teens.**  The  foUowins 
•tanaas  which  were  first  pul>lish<  d  in  tho  Maine  Farm^r^  describe  a  class  of  schoob 
ud  teachers,  which  niauy  gnulantes  of  coutmoii  si^hools  will  reoogniie  as  their  owiL 

The  Schix^ls — the  schools  of  other  days ! 

Those  w  ore  the  schools  for  me  j 
A^'hcn,  in  a  frt>ck  and  trousers  dressed, 
■    I  learned  my  a  B  c. 

When,  wiih  ray  dinner  in  ray  hat, 

I  trudttcvi  away  to  school ; 
Nor  dared  lo  stop»  as  liojrs  do  now,— 

For  schiK>1 -ma'ams  had  a  rmir. 

With  locks  well  ci>mbed,  and  face  so  dean, 

(Boys  wa&hcd  their  faces  then,) 
And  a  ** stick  horse**  to  ride  upon~ 

W*hat  happy  hiile  men. 

And  if  a  traveler  we  met. 

We  threw  no  sticks  and  stones 
To  fright  the  horses  as  they  passed. 

Or  break  good  people's  bones. 

But,  with  our  hats  lieneath  our  arms. 

We  bent  our  heads  full  low ; 
For  ne'er  the  school -ma*am  failed  to  ask, 
*'  Boys,  did  you  make  a  bow  V* 

And  all  the  little  girls  with  us 

Would  courtesy  full  low  ; 
And  hide  their  ankles  *neath  their 

Girls  dou*t  haw  ankles  now. 

We  stole  no  fruit,  nor  tangled  grass ; 

We  pUyed  no  noisy  games. 
And  when  we  spoke  to  older  folks, 

Put  hmmttea  on  tMeir 


And  when  the  hour  for  school  bad 

Of  bell  we  had  no  need  - 
The  school-roa*am*s  rap  upon  the  glass 

Each  one  would  quickly  heed. 

The  school-ma'am — Heaven  bless  her 
When  shall  we  meet  her  like  T 

She  always  wore  a  green  calash, 
A  calico  Vandyke. 

She  never  sported  pantelets, 

No  silks  on  her  did  rastle  ; 
Her  dress  hung  gracefolly  all  round— 

She  never  wore  a  bustle. 

With  modest  mien  and  loving  heait 

Her  daily  task  was  done, 
And,  true  as  needle  to  the  pole, 

The  next  one  wis  begun. 
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The  days  were  all  alike  to  her. 

The  evenings  jast  the  same, 
And  neither  brought  a  change  to  xu 

Till  Saturday  forenoon  came. 

And  then  we  had  a  "  spelling  match," 

And  learned  the  sounds  of  a — 
The  months  and  weeks  that  made  the  y«ar» 

The  hours  that  made  the  day. 

And  on  that  day  we  saw  her  smile— 

No  other  time  smiled  she— 
Twas  then  she  told  us  learnedly 

When  next  "leap-year"  would  be. 

Alas,  kind  soul,  though  leap-year  came 

And  went  full  many  a  time. 
In  **  single-blessedness  **  she  toUed 

Till  far  beyond  her  prime. 

But  now  indeed  her  toils  are  o'er. 

Her  lessons  all  are  said, 
Her  rulea  well  learned,  her  words  well  spelled — 

She's  gone  up  to  the  head. 

We  now  return  to  our  English  authorities  for  the  character  and  social  standing  of 
the  schoolmistress  of  former  days. 

Hbnbt  Kibkb  Whitb  thus  commemorates  the  "  village  matron,"  of  Nottingham, 
Mrs.  Garrington,  who  introduced  him  into  the  myateries  of  alphabetic  lore : 

In  yonder  cot,  along  whose  mouldering  walls. 
In  many  a  fold  the  mantling  woodbine  falls. 
The  Tillage  matron  kept  her  little  school — 
Gentle  of  heart,  yet  knowing  well  to  rule. 
Staid  was  the  dame,  and  modest  was  the  mien. 
Her  garb  was  coarse,  yet  whole  and  nicely  clean ; 
Her  neatly  border'd  cap,  as  lily  fair, 
Beneath  her  chin  was  pinn'd  with  decent  care ; 
And  pendant  ruffles  of  the  whitest  lawn 
Of  ancient  make  her  elbows  did  adorn. 
Faint  with  old  age,  and  dim  were  grown  her  eyes ; 
A  pair  of  spectacles  their  want  supplies. 
These  does  she  guard  secure  in  leather  case, 
From  thoughtless  wights  in  some  unweeted  place. 
Here  first  I  entered,  though  with  toil  and  pain. 
The  low  vestibule  of  learning's  fane — 
Entered  with  pain,  yet  soon  I  found  the  way. 
Though  sometimes  toilsome,  many  a  sweet  display. 
Much  did  I  grieve  on  that  ill-fated  mom 
When  I  was  first  to  school  reluctant  borne ; 
Severe  I  thought  the  dame,  though  oft  she  tried 
To  soothe  my  swelling  spirits  when  I  sighed. 
And  oft,  when  harshly  she  reproved,  I  wept — 
To  my  lone  comer  broken-hearted  crept — 
And  thought  of  tender  home,  where  anger  never  kept ; 
But,  soon  inured  to  alphabetic  toils. 
Alert  I  met  the  dame  with  jocund  smiles- 
First  at  the  form,  my  task  for  ever  true, 
A  little  favorite  rapidly  I  grew  ; 
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And  oft  alM  itiok'd  my  head,  with  food  delight 
Held  ne  a  peUern  totke  dunce^  sight ; 
And,  at  she  gave  my  diligeoce  its  praise. 
Talked  of  the  honors  of  my  future  days. 

Rbt.  Obobob  Ckjlbbb,  the  poet  of  hooiely  life,  in  his  descriptioii  of  the  Boioogh, 
IB  speaking  of  the  **  Foot  and  their  Dwellings,**  pays  a  passing  tribute  of  reqteet  and 
Cntitade  to  his  first  t«acher : 

At  her  old  house,  her  dress,  her  air  the  same, 

I  aee  mine  ancient  letter^loving  dame  : 

"  Learning*  my  child,**  said  ahe,  **  shall  fame  **'*'nmiiH ; 
.  Learning  is  hetter  woith  than  house  or  land — 

¥oi  houses  perish,  lands  are  gone  and  spent ; 

In  loaraing  then  excel,  for  that*s  most  excellent** 
**  And  what  her  learning  ?'*-~Tis  with  aw«  to  kwk 

In  eveiy  reise  throughout  one  sacred  book 

fVoB  this  her  joy,  her  hope,  her  peace  is  sought ; 

This  she  has  learned,  and  she  is  nobly  taught* 
If  aught  of  mine  have  gained  the  public  ear ; 

If  RuTiaNB  deigns  these  humble  Tsles  to  hesr; 

If  critics  pardon,  what  my  friends  approved  ; 

Can  I  mine  ancient  Widow  pass  unmoved  ? 

Shall  I  not  think  what  pains  the  matron  took. 

When  first  I  trembled  o*er  the  gilded  book  ? 

How  she,  all  patient,  both  at  eve  and  mom. 

Her  needle  pointed  at  the  guarding  horn ; 

And  how  ahe  aoothed  me,  when  with  tiodj  ssd, 

1  labored  on  to  reach  the  final  sad ! 

Shall  I  not  grateful  still  the  dame  surrey. 

And  ask  the  Muse  the  poet*s  debt  to  pay  T 
Nor  I  alone,  who  hold  a  trifier's  pen. 

But  half  our  bench  of  weiJthy,  weighty  men. 

Who  rale  our  Borough,  who  enforce  our  laws ; 

They  own  the  matron  as  the  leading  cause, 

And  feel  the  pleasing  debt,  and  pay  the  just  appknso : 

To  her  own  house  is  borne  the  week*s  stt|4>ly ; 

There  she  in  credit  lives,  there  hopes  in  peace  to  die. 

Again,  in  his  PBiish  Register  he  givee  us  a  pleasing  picture  of  the  Good  School- 
oat  of  school  hoots : 

With  doe  respect  and  joy, 

1  traoe  the  matron  at  her  loved  employ ; 
What  time  the  striplings  wearied  down  with  play, 
PBit  at  the  cloaing  of  the  sununers*  day. 
And  each  by  different  path  returned  the  wuU-^bowb  uray. 
Than  I  behold  her  at  the  cottage  door. 
Frugal  of  light,^-her  Bible  laid  before. 
When  on  her  double  duty  ahe  proceeds. 
Of  tine  as  fnigal ;  knitting  as  she  reads 
Her  idle  neighbois,  who  approach  to  tell 
Of  news  or  nothing,  she  by  looks  oonpels 
To  hear  reluctant,  while  the  Isds  who  pan 
in  pure  respect  walk  silent  on  the  glass : 
Then  sinks  the  day,  but  not  to  rest  she  goea, 
piayeia  the  daily  dutieadooo. 
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(2.)    "And  ail  in  sight  doth  ri$e  a  birchen  tne.** 

Thk  birob  has  attained  a  place  in  English  life  and  literature  hardly  nurpaased  by 
any  other  tree.  It  figures  in  name  and  in  fact — in  prose  and  verse — in  matters  sacred 
and  profane.  Our  readers,  many  of  whom,  must  have  a  traditional  reverence  f<w  this 
emblem  of  magisterial  authority  in  the  school-room,  may  be  pleased  with  a  few  of  the 
many  references  to  its  manifold  uses  and  virtues  as  described  by  the  daasie  rnilhon  of 
oor  language,  as  well  as  with  specimens  of  the  wit  and  poetry  which  it  has  inspired. 

It  had  place  in  the  popular  festivities  of  May-day,  and  of  Mid-Summer's  Eve,  and 
Christmas.  Owen,  in  his  Welsh  Dictionary  defines  JSeefioen,  a  birch  tree,  by  **  a  May-^wla, 
because  it  is  always  made  of  birch."  Stowe,  in  his  **  Survey  of  London,"  tells  us 
**  that  on  the  vigil  of  St.  John  Baptist,  every  man's  door  being  shadowed  with  gnm 
birch,  long  fennel,  &c.,  garnished  with  garlands  of  beautiful  flowers,  had  also  lamps  of 
glasa  with  oil  burning  in  them  all  night.**  Coles,  in  his  **  Adam  in  Eden,**  says — ^"I 
remember  once  as  I  rid  through  little  Brickhill  in  Buckinghamshire,  every  sign-post  in 
the  towne  almost,  was  bedecked  with  green  birch,**  on  Mid-Summer  Eve.  Coles 
quaintly  observes  among  the  civil  uses  of  the  birch  tree,  "the  punishment  of  children, 
both  at  home  and  at  school ;  for  it  bath  an  admirable  influence  on  them  when  they  are 
out  of  order,  and  therefore  some  call  it  make  peace.'*  In  some  sections,  on  Christmas 
Eve,  a  nicely  bound  bundle  of  birchen  twigs  with  one  end  immersed  in  cake  or  frosted 
sugar,  was  placed  in  the  stockings  of  naughty  boys. 

In  "  Whimsies,**  or  a  New  Cast  of  Characters,  (1631,)  mention  is  made  of  the  bireh- 
poU,  as  having  been  set  up  before  ale-houses  for  a  sign, — as  a  budk  of  some  kind  was 
formerly  hung  over  the  door  of  wine-shops, — whence  came  the  proveib,  "good  wine 
needs  no  bush.** 

Pope  introduces  one  of  his  heroes  with 

**  His  beaver*d  brow  a  birchen  garland  bears.** 

Roger  Ascham,  in  his  "  Toxophilus :  or  Scheie  of  Shootinge,'*  enumerates  it  among 
"the  kinde  of  wood,  whereof  the  ahaft  is  made** — "being  both  strong  enough  to 
stand  in  a  bowe,  and  light  enough  to  fly  far.**  Of  its  use  in  archery,  Spencer,  in  the 
"  Faerie  Queene,**  speaks  of  "  the  birch  for  shafts'*  in  the  equipment  of  one  of  his 
characters. 

Shakspeare  has  not  forgot  its  disciplinary  use,  (m  Measure  for  Meanare,  Act  /.,  Sen.  2d.) 

"  Now  as  fond  fathers. 

Having  bound  up  the  threatening  twigs  of  birdk, 
Only  to  stick  it  in  their  childrens'  sight 
For  terror,  not  for  use :  in  time  the  rod 
Becomes  more  mocked  than  used.** 

The  scholastic  uses  of  the  birch  have  been  celebrated  not  <mly  in  occasional  stanias, 
but  constitute  the  inspiration  and  burden  of  poems  devoted  azcloaively  to  its  praise. 

Rev.  Henry  Layng,  Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford,  published  in  1754,  Oxford,  a 
poem  entitled  "  The  Rod,  a  poem  in  three  cantos,  4to,  46  pages.**  It  hss  an  advertise- 
ment of  three  pages,  deprecating  the  imputation  of  any  personal  allusions  or  designs 
to  encourage  school  rebellions.  It  has  also  a  frontispiece,  representing  two  youths,  one 
standing,  the  other  sitting  on  a  form,  and  before  them  the  figure  of  an  ass,  erect  on  his 
hind  legs,  clothed  in  a  pallium  (the  dress  of  a  Doctor  at  Oxford.)  A  birch,  doetorial 
hat,  and  books,  lettered  Priseian  and  Lyoophron,  form  the  base ;  and  on  the  ribbon 
above  is  the  legend,  "An  ass  in  the  Greek  pallium  teaching.** 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the  spirit  arui  humor  of  the  poem,  being  a  description 
of  the  birch  tree. 

"  A  tree  there  is,  such  was  Apollo's  will, 
That  grows  uncultured  on  the  Moses*  Hill, 
Its  type  in  Heav*n  the  blest  Immortals  know, 
There  call'd  the  tree  of  Science,  Birch  below. 
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These  chanoten  obeerr'd  thy  guide  shall  be, 
Unernng  guide  to  the  mysterious  tree. 
Smooth  like  iu  kindred  Poplar,  to  the  skies 
The  trunk  ascends  and  quivering  branches  rise ; 
By  teeming  seeds  it  propagates  its  kind, 
And  with  the  year  renewed  it  casu  the  rind ; 
Pierc*d  by  the  matron's  hand,  her  bowl  it  fills. 
Scarce  yielding  to  the  vine's  necUreous  rills. 
Of  this  select  fuU  in  the  Moon*s  eclipse, 
Of  equal  site  thrice  three  coeval  slips. 
Around  the  Osier's  flexile  band  entwine. 
And  all  their  force  in  strictest  union  join. 
Each  Muse  shall  o'er  her  favorite  twig  preside, 
Sacred  to  Phoebus,  let  their  band  be  tied ; 
With  this  when  sloth  and  negligence  provoke. 
Thrice  let  thy  Tengeful  arm  impress  the  stroke. 
Then  shalt  thou  hear  loud  clanK>rs  rend  the  breast, 
Attentive  hear,  and  let  the  sound  be  blest ; 
So  when  the  priestess  at  the  Delphic  shrine, 
Roar'd  loud,  the  listening  votary  hail'd  the  sign.*' 

We  find  in  the  London  Notes  and  Queries— from  which  the  above  notice  and  extnc^ 
I  taken,  the  following  lines. 

THB  BIBCR  :  A  POBM. 

•  Written  Ay  «  Youth  nf  thirtem. 

Though  the  Oak  be  the  prince  snd  the  pnde  of  the  grove, 
The  emblem  of  pov^er  and  the  favVite  of  Jove ; 
Though  Phobus  his  temples  with  Lavnl  has  bound, 
And  with  chaplets  of  Pop/or  Alcides  is  crown *d ; 
Though  Pallas  the  Olive  has  graced  with  her  choice. 
And  old  mother  Cybcl  in  Pines  may  rejoice. 
Yet  the  Muses  declare,  after  diligent  search, 
That  no  tree  can  be  found  to  compare  with  the  Birch, 

The  Birch,  they  affirm,  is  the  true  tree  of  knowledge. 
Revered  at  each  school  and  reroember'd  at  college. 
Though  Vir^irs  famed  tree  might  produce,  as  its  fruit, 
A  crc^  of  vain  dreams,  and  strange  whims  on  each  shoot. 
Yet  the  Birch  on  each  bough,  on  Uie  top  of  each  switch. 
Bears  the  essence  of  grammar  and  eight  parts  of  speech. 
*Mongst  the  leaves  are  concealed  more  than  memory  can  mention, 
All  cases,  all  genders,  all  forms  of  declension. 

Nine  branches,  when  cropp*d  by  the  hands  of  the  Nine, 
And  duly  arranged  in  a  parallel  line, 
Tied  up  in  nine  folds  of  a  mystical  string 
And  soak'd  for  nine  days  in  cold  Helicon  spring. 
Form  a  sceptre  composed  for  a  peilagogue*s  hand, 
Like  the  Fasces  of  Rome,  a  true  badge  of  command. 
The  sceptre  thus  finish'd,  like  Moses's  rod. 
From  flints  could  draw  tears,  and  give  life  to  aekML 
Should  darkness  Egyptian,  or  ignorance,  spread 
Their  clouds  o>r  the  mind,  or  envelop  the  head, 
The  rod,  thrice  applied,  puts  the  darkness  to  flight, 
Disperses  the  clouds,  and  restores  us  to  light. 
Like  the  Virga  Divina,  'twill  find  out  the  vein 
Where  lurks  the  rich  metal,  (he  ore  of  the  brain. 
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Should  Genias  a  captive  in  aloth  be  confined, 
Or  the  witchcraft  of  Pleasure  prevail  o*er  the  mind. 
This  magical  wand  bat  apply — with  a  stroke, 
The  spell  is  dissolved,  the  enchantment  is  broke. 
Like  Hermes'  eadnceus,  these  switches  inspire 
Rhetorical  thunder,  poetical  fire : 
And  if  Morpheas  our  temple  in  Lethe  shonld  steep, 
Their  touch  will  untie  all  the  fetters  of  sleep. 

Here  dwells  strong  conviction — of  Logic  the  glmy* 
When  applied  with  precision  a  postericri. 
I've  known  a  short  lecture  most  strangely  prevail. 
When  duly  convey'd  to  the  head  through  the  tail ; 
Like  an  electrical  shock,  in  an  instant  'tis  spread. 
And  flies  with  a  jerk  from  the  tail  to  the  head ; 
Promotes  circulation,  and  thrills  through  each  vein 
The  faculties  quickens,  and  puiges  the  brain. 

By  sympathy  thus,  and  consent  of  the  parts. 
We  are  taught,  fundamentally  classics  and  arts. 

The  Birch,  a  priori^  applied  to  the  palm. 
Can  settle  disputes  and  a  passion  becalm. 
Whatever  disorders  prevail  in  the  blood, 
The  birch  can  correct  them,  like  guaiacum  wood : 
It  sweetens  the  juices,  corrects  our  ill  humors, 
Bad  habits  removes,  and  disperses  foul  tumors. 
When  applied  to  the  hand  it  can  cure  with  a  switch. 
Like  the  salve  of  old  Molyneux,  used  in  the  itch 
As  the  famed  rod  of  Circe  to  brutes  could  torn  men, 
So  the  twigs  of  the  Birch  can  unbrute  them  again. 
Like  the  wand  of  the  Sybil,  that  branch  of  pure  gold, 
These  sprays  can  the  gates  of  Elysium  unfold— 
The  Elysium  of  learning,  where  pleasures  i^oand. 
Those  sweets  that  still  flourish  on  classical  ground. 
Prometheus's  rod,  which,  roythologists  say. 
Fetched  fire  from  the  sun  to  give  life  to  his  clay, 
Was  a  rod  well  applied  his  men  to  inspire 
With  a  taste  for  the  arts,  and  their  genius  to  fire. 

This  bundle  of  rods  may  suggest  one  reflection. 
That  the  arts  with  each  other  maintain  a  connecticm. 
Another  good  moral  this  bundle  of  switches 
Points  out  to  our  notice  and  silently  teaches ; 
Of  peace  and  good  fellowship  these  are  a  token, 
For  the  twigs,  well  united,  can  scarcely  be  broken. 

Then,  if  such  are  its  virtues,  we'll  bow  to  the  tree. 
And  THB  Birch,  like  the  Muses,  immortal  shall  be." 

This  poem  was  written  by  Rev.  Thomas  Wilson,  B.  D.,  Head-master  of  Clitheroe 
Grammar  School,  Lancashire,  in  1784,  and  first  published  in  AdanCa  W^ddy  GmrmU, 
July  25,  1786.     See  Notes  and  Queries,  Vol.  z.  p.  432. 

Hood,  in  his  whimsical  and  comic  stanaas  indulges  in  frequent  allusions  to  the 
school  where  he  "  was  frtrcAed,"  and  contrives  to  extract  some  sweet  oat  of  the  bitter 
discipline  of  his  school  days : 

**  Ay,  though  the  very  birch's  smart 
Should  mark  those  hours  again ; 
I'd  kiss  the  rod,  and  be  resigned 
Beneath  the  stroke,  and  even  find 
Some  sugar  in  the  cone.** 
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(a)    "  Thmrbooka  of  ttahtn  small  they  take  m  Kand, 
Which  with  pdbuid  hem  aeemnd  are. 
To  oantfromjmgan  wet  the  lettert  fair.^ 

A  HoEKBOOK  WW  the  earliest  form  of  the  Primer— or  first  book  to  teach  children 
to  lead— being  a  card  or  taUe,  set  in  a  frame,  on  which  the  letters  were  inscribed,  and 
ooTered  with  a  thin  plate  of  kom  to  prerent  the  paper  being  soiled,  and  thumbed  to 
pieces  by  roogh  and  frequent  use. 

A  writer  in  **  JVotct  and  Queries,'*  Vol.  III.  p.  151,  describes  a  Hornbook  in  the  British 
Museum,  as  follows :  *'  It  contains  on  one  side  the  '  Old  English  Alphabet ' — ^the  capi- 
lals  in  two  lines,  the  small  letters  in  one.  The  fourth  line  contains  the  vowels  twiee 
repeated,  (perhaps  to  do^Uy  impress  upon  the  pupil  the  necessity  of  learning  them.) 
Next  follow  in  two  oolua^ns,  our  ancient  companions,  *ab,eb,ib,*  dtc,  and  'ba,be, 
bi,'  dec  After  the  formula  of  exorcism  comes  the  *  Lord*s  Prayer,*  (which  is  given 
somewhat  differently  to  our  present  version,)  winding  up  with  *  i.  ii.  iii.  iv.  v.  vL  vii. 
viii  ix.  X.*    On  the  other  side  is  the  following  whimsical  piece  of  compoeition : — 

**  What  mora  coM  be  wiehed  for,  even  by  a  Hterary  goarmatid  under  the  Tudoro,  than  to 
be  abU  to  Read  and  Sp^;  To  repeat  that  hoiy  charm  before  wAicA  fied  aU  vnholy  OhootOt 
Goblins,  or  even  theold  Gentleman  himself  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  Red  See^  and  to  st^that 
immortal  prayer,  wKiA  secures  heaven  to  all  wfto  exanimo  use  it,  and  those  wuithematical 
powers,  by  knowing  units,  from  which  spring  coundess  myriads."  * 

Shakspeare»  in  **  Love*s  Labor's  Lost,**  introduces  the  schoolmaster,  (Holofemes,) 
as  being  "  lettered  **  because  "  he  teaches  boys  the  hambook,** 

It  appears  from  aatansaof  Prior,  that  children  were  sometimes  served  wi(h  a  horn- 
book, far  more  palatable  and  easily  digested  than  thst  described  by  Shenstone. 

To  master  John  the  English  maid 
A  honbook  gives  of  gingerbread ; 
And,  that  the  child  may  learn  the  better, 
As  he  can  name,  he  eats  the  letter. 

Locke  was  one  of  the  earliest  English  writers  on  Education  to  recommend  the 
abandonment  of  hornbooks,  or  any  arrangement  of  the  letters  in  horizontal  or  perpen- 
dicular columns,  as  in  the  old  fashioned  Primers,  to  be  learned  by  the  direst  repetitions 
at  school,  for  some  game,  in  wliich  the  letters  should  be  pasted  on  the  sides  of  the  dice, 
or  on  blocks,  and  that  the  shape  and  name  of  each  should  be  acquired  by  familiarity  at 
home. 

(4.)    ^*  To  loose  the  brogues,**  dtc. 

The  word  &no>giie  is  used  in  Scotland  to  mean  a  coarse  kind  of  shoe,  stitched  together 

by  thongs  of  leather.    Shenstone  adopts  some  provincial  use  of  the  word  for  hreeekss. 

But  be  the  origin  of  the  word  what  it  may,  the  schoolmistress  was  not  the  first  or  last 

to  act  on  the  mazim:-^ 

"  Spare  tks  rod  and  spoil  tksehiUL** 

Samuel  Butler  who  is  the  author  of  this  line  makes  the  hero  of  his  satirical 

poem  say — 

'Whipping,  that's  virtue's  governess, 
Tutoress  of  Arts  and  Sciences ; 
That  mends  the  gross  mistakes  of  nature, 
And  puts  new  life  into  dead  matter ; 
That  lays  foundation  for  renown. 
And  all  the  heroes  of  the  gown.'* 

Byron,  in  a  satirical  stanza  urges  the  unsparing  use  of  the  rod. 

"  Oh  ye !  who  teach  the  ingenious  youth  ci  nations, 
HoDand,  France,  England,  Germany  or  Spain, 
I  pray  ye  flog  them  upon  all  occasions 
It  mends  their  morals,  never  mind  the  pain." 
No.  0.  [Vol.  m,  No.  2]— 30.  ^^ 
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(5.)    *  A  little  bench  of  heedless  bishops  here. 
And  there  a  chancellor  in  embryo. 
Or  bard  sublime,  if  bard  may  eVr  be  so, 
Ab  Milton,  Shakspeare — names  that  ne*er  shall  die,"  &c. 

These  lines,  are  thought  by  Mr.  I^Israeli,  to  have  suggested  to  Gray,  the  lines  in  his 
Elegy- 
Some  mote  inglorious  Milton  here  may  rest. 
Some  Cromwell  guiltless  of  his  country's  blood,  &e. 

Chambers  thinks  the  concepticm  of  Shenstone — that  in  the  undeveloped  minds  of 
these  young  children  there  may  slumber  the  powers  of  poet  or  statesman  far  more 
natural,  than  that  of  Gray,  that  the  peasant  should  have  grown  up  to  be  a  roan,  and  to 
have  gone  to  his  grave,  without  having  given  indiciUions  of  the  existence  of  these 
powers. 

(6.)     Embowered  in  tm»,  tnulhanUy  known  to  fame. 
There  dwdU  in  lowly  ehed"  cf«. 

For  the  illustration  of  Sarah  Lloyd's  thatched  cottage,  near  Hales-Owen,  Shrop- 
shire, we  are  indebted  to  J.  P.  Jewett  &  Co.,  Boston,  the  publishers  of  **  Rural  Poe- 
tryj^  a  royal  octavo  volume  of  544  pnges  of  the  best  poetry  which  has  been  inspired  by 
the  charms  of  nature,  the  occupations  of  the  garden  and  the  field,  and  the  genius  of 
domestic  life.  The  cut  is  copied  from  one  intnxiuced  by  Shenstone  in  the  original 
edition  of  his  poem — which  was  printed  in  red  letter,  and  illustrated  by  designs  of  bis 
own.  The  last  edition  published  by  Shenstone  contains  seven  stanzas  more  than  the 
first,  with  several  omissions  and  verbal  alterations.  To  the  first  edition  was  appended 
a  "  htdicrauM  index,^*  so  styled  by  Shenstone  himself,  in  one  of  his  letters,  "  purely  to 
show  fools  that  F  am  in  jest.*'  As  a  contribution  to  the  literature  of  Education,  we 
publish  this  Index,  from  Mr.  D'laraeli's  Cwioeitiee  of  Literaturet  second  eeriee,^ 

Stansa. 

Introduction, 1 

The  subject  proposed, 2 

A  circumstance  in  the  situation  of  the 

MANSION     OF     BABLY     OISCIPLINB, 


discovering  the  surprising  influence 
of  the  connections  of  ideas,    ...     3 
A  simile  ;  introducing  a  deprecation  of 
the  joyless  effects  of  bigotry  and 

SUPBRSTITION, 4 

Some  peculiarities  indicative  of  a  cot7N- 
TRY  SCHOOL,  with  a  short  sketch  of 
the  BOTBRBION  presiding  over  it,    .      5 

Some  account  of  her  night  cap, 
APRON,  and  a  tremendous  description 

of  her  BIRCHBN  SCBPTRB,      ...        6 

A  parallel  instance  of  the  advantages  of 
LEGAL  GOVBRNMBNT  With  regard  to 
children  and  the  wind, 7 

Her  gown, 8 

Her  TITLES,  and  punctilious  nicety  in 
the  ceremonious  assertion  of  them,       9 

A  digression  concerning  her  hen's  pre- 
sumptuous behavior,  with  a  circum- 
stance tending  to  give  the  cautious 
reader  a  more  accurate  idea  of  the 
officious  diligence  and  economy  of  an 
old  woman, 10 

A  view  of  this  rural  potentatb  as 
seated  in  her  chair  of  state,  confer- 
ring honors,  distributing  bounties, 
and  dispersing  proclamations,    .    16 

Her  policies, 17 

The  ACTION  of  the  poem  commences 
with  a  general  summons,  follows  a 
particular  description  of  the  artful 


Stanza, 
structure,  decoration,  and  fortifica- 
tions of  an  HORN-BIBLE,     ....  18 

A  surprising  picture  of  sisterly  affection 
by  way  of  episode,  20, 21 

A  short  list  of  the  methods  now  in  use 
to  avoid  a  whipping — which  neverthe- 
less follows,    22 

The  force  of  example, 23 

A  sketch  of  the  particular  symptoms  of 
obstinacy  as  they  discover  themselves 
in  a  child,  with  a  simile  illustrating  a 
blubbered  face, 24,25,26 

A  hint  of  great  importance,    ....  27 

The  piety  of  the  poet  in  relation  to  that 
school-dame's  memory,  who  had  the 
first  formation  of  a  certain  patriot, 

[This  stanza  has  been  lef\  out  in  the  la- 
ter editions  ;  it  refers  to  the  Duke  of 
Argyle.] 

The  secret  connection  between  whip- 
ping   and  RISING  IN  THE    WORLD, 

with  a  view  as  it  were,  through  a  per- 
spective, of  the  same  little  folk 
in  the  highest  posts  and  reputation,    39 
An  account  of  the  nature  of  an  embryo 

FOX-HUNTER, 

[Another  stanza  omitted.] 
A  deviation  to  an  huckster's  shop,    .     32 
Which  being  continued  for  the  space  of 
three  stanzas,  gives  the  author  an  op- 
portunit3r  of  paying  his  compliments 
to  a  particular  county,  which  he  glad- 
ly seizes ;  concluding  his  piece  with 
respectful  mention  of  the  ancient  and 
loyal  city  of  Shrewsbury.    .    .    . 
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OootUraed. 

Ws  have  already  considered  the  rise  and  progress  of  ancient  art« 
and  its  yarious  influences  as  well  as  the  importance  of  artistic  monu- 
ments as  historical  records  of  the  people  by  whom  they  were  pro- 
duced. Let  us  now  suppose,  that  the  historians  of  the  year  of  our 
Lord,  three  thousand,  will  refer  to  the  productions  of  the  nineteenth 
century  for  statistics,  and  find  that  the  Dusseldorf  school,  which 
ignores  all  rules  of  art,  is  considered  as  exhibiting  the  highest  stand- 
ard of  excellence,  and  that  these  productions  arc  regarded  by  their 
contemporaries  as  possessing  a  merit  superior  to  all  others  that  have 
atood  the  test  of  ages; — and  Ruskin,  who  gives  no  principles  to  guide 
his  followers,  saying,  that  he  ''can  only  account  for  his  dislike  to  the 
Ionic  capital  by  the  reason  contained  in  the  well  known  lines, 

I  do  Dot  like  the  Doctor  Fell,"  etc., 

is  the  most  acceptable  writer  on  the  subject,  they  will  probably  record 
ihe  time  in  regard  to  art,  as  the  second  period  of  the  dark  ages. 

In  every  period  but  the  dark  ages,  so  called,  all  cultivated  nations 
had  their  established  schools  of  art ;  and  in  every  period  the  best 
masters  were  the  teachers.  Phidias  and  Michel  Angelo  had  their 
scholars.  "  Raffaelle,  at  all  times  employed  a  number  of  scholars, 
constantly  instructing  them,  whence  he  never  went  to  court  as  we  are 
assured  by  Vasari,  without  being  accompanied  out  of  respect,  by 
probably  fifty  of  the  first  artists.  He  employed  every  one  in  the  way 
best  suited  to  his  talent  Some  of  them,  after  having  received  suffi- 
cient instruction,  returned  to  their  native  places.  Others  remained 
with  him,  and  after  his  death  established  themselves  at  Rome,  where 
they  became  the  germ  of  a  new  school.  At  the  head  of  these  was 
Qiulio  Romano,  but  they  taught  with  little  energy,  and  the  works  of 
their  scholars  soon  degenerated  to  mannerism.** 

According  to  Lanzi,  ''the  school  of  the  Carraoci  was  the  last  one 
in  Italy  that  deserved  any  celebrity.  The  three  brothers  were  on  the 
most  perfect  understanding  as  to  the  art  of  teaching ;  but  the  most 
laborious  branchea  of  the  professorship  were  sustained  by  Agostino. 
He  drew  up  a  abort  treatise  upon  perspective  and  architecture,  from 
which  be  expounded  to  the  schools.    He  explained  the  nature  of  the 
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bones  and  muscles,  designating  Uiem  by  Uieir  names,  in  wbicb  he  was 
assisted  bj  a  professor  of  anatomy.  His  lectures  were  sometimes 
founded  upon  history,  at  others  upon  fictions.  These  he  illustrated 
and  offered  for  designs,  which,  being  exhibited  at  stated  intervab, 
were  examined  by  skillful  judges  who  decided  upon  their  respective 
merits.  The  meed  of  £une  was  sufficient  for  the  crowned  candidates, 
around  whom  the  poets  assembled  to  celebrate  their  names.  Agostino 
enthusiastically  joined,  both  with  harp  and  voice,  applauding  the  pro- 
gress of  his  scholars.  These  last  were  likewise  instructed  in  true  crit- 
icism, and  to  give  due  praise  or  blame  to.  the  works  of  others.  They 
were  also  taught  to  criticise  their  own  works,  and  whoever  was  unable 
to  give  good  reasons  for  what  he  had  done,  and  defend  his  own  work, 
must  cancel  it  upon  the  spot.  Each,  however,  was  at  liberty  to  pur« 
sue  what  path  he  chose,  or  rather,  each  entered  upon  that  to  which  na- 
ture had  best  adapted  him ;  which  accounts  for  so  many  origmal  styles 
from  the  same  school.  Yet  each  style  was  founded  upon  reason,  na- 
ture, and  imitation.  In  all  more  doubtful  points,  recourse  was  had  to 
Lodovico  Carracci ;  the  cousins  presided  over  the  daily  exercise  of  de- 
signs, full  of  assiduity,  industry,  and  perseverance..  Even  the  recrea- 
tions of  the  academicians  had  a  view  to  art.  Drawing  landscapes  from 
nature,  or  sketching  caricatures,  were  the  customary  amusements  of 
Annibal  and  the  disciples  of  his  school,  when .  they  wished  to  relax 
from  study.  Uniting  the  study  of  nature,  and  the  maxims  of  the 
best  masters,  formed  the  real  foundation  of  the  Carracci  schooL  At 
the  same  time,  they  were  careful  to  adapt  this  study  to  the  peculiar- 
talent  of  the  scholar."    {Lami,  Vol,  III^  p.  70.] 

At  the  present  day,  no  rules  are  inculcated  in  the  teaching  of  art, 
consequently,  artists  work  as  it  were  in  the  dark,  much  in  the  same 
manner  as  when  art  was  in  its  infancy,  before  rules  were  formed  and 
established.  If,  as  some  suppose  art  has  no  rules,  how  could  the  Car- 
racci have  "  instructed  in  true  criticism,''  or  require  of  a  scholar 
either  to  "•  defend  his  own  work  or  cancel  it  on  the  spot.''  There  is 
no  study  in  which  scholars  are  so  wronged  as  in  this.  ^  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  took  scholars,  and  Northcote  who  was  one  of  them,  and  a 
favorite  one  too— is  the  best  authority  on  this  point  He  informs  us, 
that  after  the  drudgery  of  the  studio  was  over^  cleaning  pallettes, 
dead  coloring,  etc.,  he  was  allowed  to  copy  his  master's  pictures,  but 
received  no  instruction  as  to  the  colors  to  be  used,  or  the  mode  of 
mixing  and  applying  them.  On  the  contraiy.  Sir  Joshua  kept  his 
colors  locked  up,  and  never  allowed  Northcote,  or  any  of  his  scholam 
to  see  him  at  work.  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  likewise  took  pupila  at  a 
high  premium,  whom  he  permitted  to  copy  his  pictures  from  nine 
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until  four,  under  tlie  special  condition  tbat  be  was  to  give  them  no 
tnetraetion  whateter,  and  that  thej  w^re  not  to  see  him  at  work. 
Htf low  was  one  of  these  favorite  pupils  who  paid  him  one  htmdred 
ponnds  yearly  for  that  privilege."    [Clti^hom's  Hut.  of  Arii\ 

Such  was  art  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  oentories,  and  snch  in 
the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth.  Let  us  "look  on  this  picture — and 
then,  on  this.**  >  Raffiielle  went  to  court  alike  honored  and  conferring 
honoh  ~  Ruskin,  who  in  these  degenerate  days  is  considered  authority 
in  matteis  (^  art,  says,  ^  an  artist  should  be  fitted  ibr  the  best  society 
and  keep  out  of  it'*  In  the  time  of  Raffaelle  and  the  Carracci,  a 
thorough -knowledge  of  the  rules  and  principles  of  art  was  considered 
indispensable  to  success  in  every  department,  and  in  all  good  schools 
they  were  faithfully  inculcated.  Now,  artists  take  scholars  with  the 
express  stipulation  that  ^no  instruction  shall  be  given  them,  and  the 
editor  of  the  Tribune,  in  speaking  of  the  establishment  of  the  New- 
York  B<JK>ol  of  design,  says,  '^the  idea  of  the  movement  was  funda- 
mentally, cikcrtfy,  and  not  art  The  first  aim  was  to  aid  women,  not 
to  improve  art."  The  Boston  and  Philadelphia  schools  of  design, 
both  established  on  the  same  fidse  foundation  have  come  to  nought ; 
and  the  New  York  School,  after  a  few  years  of  sickly  existence,  is  res- 
cued from  nbsolute  extinction  by  being  engrafted  on  another  institu- 
tion. Still,  nothing  can  save  any  department  of  instruction  from 
obloquy  and  oblivion,  where  the  vital  principle,  indispensable  to  all 
existence,  is  absolutely  wanting. 

In  order  to  understand  the  causes  of  f^lure  in  these  schools,  let  us 
look  a  little  into  their  details  Two  of  them  at  their  commencement, 
the  one  in  Boston  and  the  other  in  New  York,  placed  at  the  head, 
teachers  who  understood  nothing  of  art,  and  were  incompetent  to  use 
the  peneil  in  any  but  the  most  mechanical  drawing.  The  instruction 
was  then  limited  to  the  "  Pestalozzi  system,"  so  called,  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  only  thing  necessary  to  success  in  designing,  was  the 
development  of  the  inventive  powers.  Even  if  it  were  so,  they 
made  a  mistake  in  this  system  which  exercises  the  powers  of  ingenu- 
ity only,  and  the  most  ingenious  will  the  most  excel  in  it,  as  the  most 
ingenious  will  be  the  first  to  unriddle  a  conundrum,  or  explain  a 
pnzrie.  Pastalozzi  no  doubt  intended  it  for  the  practice  of  children 
OB  the  black-board,  and  for  that  purpose  it  is  excellent  In  drawing 
upon  the  black-board  there  is  no  possibility  of  acquiring  a  cramped 
hand.  At  the  schools  referred  to,  it  was  practiced  with  the  pencil, 
and  in  the  Boston  school,  people  in  mature  life  practiced  it  by  the  day, 
month  after  month.  What  would  our  people  say,  if  in  a  school  for 
engineers,  die  only  instruction  given  during  the  first  six  months  was. 
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how  to  use  a  calculating  machine.  Tet  this  Pestalozzi  system  k 
quite  as  important  and  quite  as  valuable  to  the  artist,  as  a  calcula- 
ting machine  to  the  engineer.  It  is  to  ideal  art,  just  what  the  ma- 
chine is  to  the  science  of  mathematics. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  how  could  such  an  egregious  blunder 
have  been  committed  in  regard  to  the  method  of  instruction  adopted 
in  those  schools  ?  It  was  because  they  were  managed  by  ^  people  of 
taste,''  instead  of  being  in  the  charge  of  educationists.  The  acting 
committee  of  a  school  of  design  should  be  well  informed  upon  the 
essential  requisites  of  art  as  well  as  the  best  method  of  teaching  it ; 
because,  in  the  first  place,  they  have  accepted  a  public  trust,  and  con- 
trol the  funds  appropriated  to  the  establishment  of  a  school,  the  suc- 
cess of  which  depends  upon  its  being  well  directed.  In  the  next 
place,  the  teacher  who  is  best  competent  to  conduct  the  school,  both 
from  natural  ability  and  skillful  acquisition,  would  shrink  from  sub- 
jecting himself  to  a  committee,  who  from  ignorance  of  the  subject  in 
pursuit,  were  incapable  of  appreciating  his  qualifications ;  besides 
which,  his  chance  of  success  would  be  so  small,  that  he  would  not 
willingly  risk  his  reputation.  Again,  if  both  teacher  and  committee 
are  ignorant,  they  act  in  harmony,  neither  one  detecting  the  deficien- 
cies of  the  other,  and  the  public  look  in  vain  for  some  progress  pro- 
portioned to  the  time,  money  and  labor  that  the  school  has  absorbed. 
On  the  contrary,  if  each  one  engaged  in  the  undertaking,  is  qualified 
to  discharge  his  duties,  the  efibrts  will  be  well  directed,  and  great 
good  accomplished.  Every  one  knows  that  ignorance  is  ever  subject 
to  imposition,  and  in  observing  the  school  of  design  at  New  York,  we 
have  been  reminded  of  an  anecdote  told  of  a  certain  committee  of 
taste  in  London,  in  which  no  artist  was  included.  In  the  execution 
of  some  work  which  was  to  come  under  their  supervision,  a  pupil  of 
a  celebrated  sculptor  accidentally  cut  away  the  middle  knuckle  of  a 
hand.  In  a  great  fright  he  called  out  to  his  master,  **  wbat*s  to  be 
done  ?"  To  which  the  master  replied,  ^  Oh,  never  mind  I  The  com- 
mittee will  never  find  it  out" 

Another  cause  for  failure  was,  that  the  funds  for  the  establishment 
of  those  schools  were  obtained  by  an  appeal  to  the  benevolent,  and 
this  being  made  the  prominent  object  of  the  institutions,  the  acting 
committees  were  embarrassed  in  their  course,  because  they  were  from 
time  to  time  obliged  to  bring  the  schools  to  the  notice  of  the  public, 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  their  funds,  when  it  must  be  made  to 
appear  that  there  was  something  accomplished ;  therefore,  the  schol- 
ars were  hurried  on  beyond  their  acquisition  in  skill.  But  what  was 
gained  in  the  end  by  thus  temporising  ?    Some  scholars,  immediately 
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on  entering  the  schools  were  placed  under  the  wood  engraver.  0th- 
en,  after  a  few  months  mechanical  practice,  and  before  any  thing  was 
learned  of  the  principles  of  design,  or  any  instruction  given  in  the  rules 
and  requisites  of  art,  were  encouraged  to  make  designs  for  prints, 
paper-hangings,  etc.  The  benevolence  of  the  manufacturer  was  then 
appealed  to  for  the  purchase  of  these  productions.  For  the  sake  of 
benevolence  he  took  them,  paid  the  price  asked,  laid  them  on  the 
shel^  and  the  school  was  pronounced  flourishing  and  successful.  A 
scholar  of  the  Boston  school  stated  to  us  that  at  one  manu&ctory,  six 
designs  for  paper-hangings  were  purchasedp-one  of  them  her  own  pro- 
duction— all  of  which  proved  so  imperfect  that  they  were  laid  aside 
as  useless.  This  is  the  natural  and  necessary  result  of  making  art 
subordinate  to  charity. 

The  excellence  of  the  motive  which  actuated  the  committees,  we  folly 
appreciate ;  but,  can  any  one  who*  will  give  the  slightest  attention  to 
the  subject,  believe  that  the  efforts  of  benevolence,  independent  of 
artistic  excellence,  can  sustain  schools  of  design,  or  accomplish  the  end 
proposed,  vitu:  **  essential  benefit  to  sufiering  needle- women,"  by  en- 
larging the  sphere  of  woman's  labor.  On  the  present  plan,  schoob 
of  design,  instead  of  promoting  the  interests  of  woman,  are  doing 
them  a  positive  injury.  Because  in  the  first  place,  with  such  super- 
ficial instruction,  their  work  must  necessarily  be  inferior,  and  of  course 
unsuccessful ;  and  in  the  second,  the  failure  not  only  throws  schools 
of  design  into  disrepute,  but  also  woman^s  work.  The  responsibility 
of  the  system,  adopted,  and  the  manner  in  which  art  is  taught,  rests 
with  the  committee  of  management,  who  control  all  regulations,  and 
have  the  power  of  selecting  teachers.  With  regard  to  instruction  in 
every  pursuit,  there  are  certain  observations  that  are  too  common  to 
be  r^arded  or  discussed  as  individual  opinions,  one  of  which  is,  the 
importance  of  thorough  instruction  in  the  rudiments,  or  rather,  fonda- 
mental  principles,  and  to  drawing  must  be  added  a  faithful  practice 
with  the  pencil,  until  skill  of  hand  and  accuracy  of  eye  are  acquired 
before  advancing  to  the  higher  departments  of  art  The  race  is  not 
to  the  swift,  and  the  managers  of  schools  of  design  must  not  expect 
that  glaring  fitults  will  be  overiooked  in  Uie  work  of  iJieir 
scholars  on  the  ground  of  charity.  The  public  responded  generously 
to  the  calls  for  funds,  and  ample  provision  was  made  for  estab- 
lishing schoob  of  ihe  highest  order,  and  when  the  women  who  have 
been  admitted  to  the  full  privileges  of  these  schools  compete  with  de- 
signers who  have  been  thoroughly  trained  in  schoob  where  art,  not 
^  charity,**  is  the  **  fundamental  idea,**  what  will  be  their  chance  of 
tnooess  t    To  those  who  understand  the  rules  of  art,  the  pre^minenco 
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of  the  French  as  designers  and  artisans,  is  no  mystery ;  and  withont 
true  artistic  knowledge  and  thorough  training,  no  people  of  any  na- 
tion can  compete  with  them  in  the  arts  of  design  and  manufactures. 
If  the  committees  had  informed  themselves  on  the  subject,  as  they 
should  have  done,  they  would  have  turned  in  some  other  direction  to 
find  a  new  sphere  of  labor  for  women.  Any  person  who  will  take 
the  trouble  to  inquire,  will  learn  that  new  designs  are  not  much  in 
demand,  because  those  who  manufacture  for  the  market  find  that  for- 
eign designs  can  be  modified,  altered,  or  combined  to  suit  their  pur- 
pose. It  is  true,  a  practiced  eye  will  detect  the  want  of  haimony  in 
a  whole  that  is  made  up  of  various  parts,  originally  designed  by  dif- 
ferent minds,  and  for  different  objects.  But  the  multitude  see  no  defect 
in  the  incongruity  or  want  of  taste  displayed  in  these  combinations^ 
which  is  proof  sufficient  of  the  necessity  for  a  school  where  art  can  be 
taught  to  all  classes  of  people.  %e  taste  of  the  whole  community 
needs  cultivation,  therefore  schools  of  design  should  not  be  made  ex- 
clusive. The  disadvantages  of  an  exclusive  system  are  very  great.  If 
one  class  monopolize  art  as  an  elegant  accomplishment,  excluding  all 
others  from  a  knowledge  of  it,  they  would  need  the  stimulus  given  by 
that  universal  cultivation,  which  makes  an  appreciative  public,  neither 
will  a  school  succeed  that  is  on  a  strictly  benevolent  plan,  and  for  the 
benefit  of  the  industrial  classes  only,  for  the  wishes  of  the  donors 
must  ever  be  made  the  rule  of  action,  and  govern  the  standard  of 
teaching.  Yet,  an  industrial  department  in  a  school  that  is  open  to 
the  community  may  be  supported  by  a  benevolent  fund  without  the 
least  disadvantage.  On  the  contrary,  a  great  amount  of  good  may 
be  accomplished  by  such  an  arrangement,  for  it  is  these  who  continue 
to  labor,  apd  whose  works  are  scattered  abroad,  that  will  help  to  dif- 
fuse the  taste  there  cultivated.  Suppose  a  scholar  has  entered,  who 
leaves  after  having  taken  only  the  course  of  lessons  in  drawing,  the 
iostruction  given  and  received  is  not  lost,  for  if  she  becomes  a  seam- 
stress, her  work  will  show  the  training  of  the  eye  and  hand ;  and  if 
she  has  progressed  so  far  as  to  have  acquired  the  principles  of  color, 
she  will  make  a  better  dress-maker  and  milliner.  In  this  way  alone, 
schools  of  design  may  be  made  an  immense  benefit  to  women,  for  the 
best  workmanship  always  commands  the  best  price,  therefore  skill  in 
any  of  the  mechanic  arts  is  capital  to  the  possessor.  In  such  a  de- 
partment, those  who  are  capable  of  it  could  be  made  embroiderers. 
The  French  embroiderers,  whose  work  commands  the  highest  price, 
are  first  taught  to  draw,  and  any  person  accustomed  to  the  use  of  the 
pencil  would  see  at  once,  that  nothing  but  skill  in  the  art  of  drawing 
could  enable  them  to  work  with  such  exquisite  delicacy.    Many  of 
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tlkBse  embroidoren  design  for  their  own  work»  and  obtain  copy-righta 
for  their  designs  which  gives  them  the  oontrol  of  the  pattern.  This, 
we  are  oonvinoed,  is  the  only  way  of  making  schools  of  design  e»- 
sentially  useful  to  the  "  suffering  class  of  seamstresses."  Let  them 
be  thoroughly  taught  in  all  that  belongs  to  their  respective  trades,  and 
a  certificate  of  qualification  given  as  dress-makeis,  millineis,  or  shirt- 
makers,  and  there  wotild  then  be  no  complaint  of  want  of  work,  or 
ill-requited  labor. 

Schools  of  design,  like  our  other  schools,  should  be  open  to  the 
public  without  reference  to  any  one  class  of  peoj^e,  and  such  instruct 
tion  given  to  all  scholars  as  will  prepare  them  to  enter  any  depart- 
*ment  of  art  according  to  their  several  abilities,  and  the  school  will 
soon  take  a  high  rank,  and  meet  the  expenses  incunred.  An  industrial 
department  should  be  a  part  of  the  establishment  where  those  schol- 
ars can  enter  who  wish  to  render  their  skill  of  pecuniary  profit  to 
themselves.  This  department  should  not  be  limited  in  the  branches 
pursued,  because  among  those  who  enter  it,  few  will  have  the  ability 
to  excel  as  designers.  The  same  may  be  said  of  those  whose  wealth 
gives  them  every  facility  for  study,  and  at  the  same  time  makes 
them  independent  of  all  exertion.  Why  does  not  eveiy  graduate  of  a 
college  become  a  prominent  man  and  an  author.  For  the  same  reason 
that  every  scholar  instructed  in  all  that  belongs  to  true  art  does  not 
make  a  designer,  God  has  not  gifted  all  men  with  great  abilities, 
and  each  one  must  work  according  to  that  which  he  hath,  and  not 
according  to  that  which  he  hath  not.  Of  the  graduates  of  such  a 
school,  some  will  become  designers,  some  teachers,  some  botanical 
draftsmen,  others  portrait  painters,  miniature  painters  and  teachers 
Yet  none  can  excel  in  his  chosen  department,  who  has  not  received  as 
thorough  instruction  in  the  rules  of  art  as  would  be  given  in  the  rules 
of  mathematics  to  a  school  of  engineers. 

We  are  often  asked,  what  is  the  best  course  of  instruction  in  art  ? 
Our  only  reply  is,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  rules  and  principles, 
banning  at  the  foundation,  combined  with  such  practice  as  will  not 
only  give  to  the  scholar  skill  of  hand  and  accuracy  of  eye,  but  also 
make  these  rules  his  own.  First  the  rules  of  form  must  be  mastered, 
then  of  light  and  shade,  and  then  of  oolor.  Having  mastered  these 
first  and  fundamental  principles  of  art,  the  scholar  is  prepared  to  learn 
their  application  in  composition  and  design,  from  the  highest  depart** 
ment  of  art  to  the  lowest,  for  the  same  rules  are  essential  to  every 
branch  from  the  highest  ideal  composition  to  the  simplest  design  for 
the  artixan.  Axl  experienced  teacher  will  soon  discover  in  what 
branch  of  art  the  scholar  will  most  excel,  and  direct  his  studies  with 
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reference  to  the  talent  de?eloped.  Suooess  with  each  one  depends  no 
less  upon  natural  ability  than  upon  right  instruction. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  study  of  art  as  with  that  of  mathematics. 
If  the  scholar  is  not  well  grounded  in  the  first  principles  of  arithme- 
tic,  and  made  fiimiliar  with  numbers,  he  can  make  little  or  no  pro- 
gress in  algebra  or  geometry;  and  in  the  study  of  mathemat- 
ics, no  progress  is  expected  unless  the  scholar  goes  on  regularly  from 
step  to  step.  When  the  same  importance  is  attached  to  method  and 
accuracy  in  teaching  the  first  principles  of  art,  we  shall  have  artists 
who  will  produce  works  of  intrinsic  excellence.  Without  it,  they  can 
never  rise  above  mediocrity  either  as  historical  painters  or  designers. 

We  lately  visited  a  collection  of  drawings  that  were  open  to  the 
public  for  the  purpose  of  displaying  the  progress  of  a  school  devoted 
to  that  art.  There  were  about  a  hundred  pieces  exhibited,  the  ma- 
jority of  them  fiincy  heads,  shaded  in  black  chalk.  They  were,  with- 
out exception,  faulty  in  drawing,  the  shading  as  hard  and  dry  as  pos- 
sible, and  absolutely  deficient  in  its  most  essential  requisite,  transpa- 
rency. The  execution  of  each  one  marked  it  at  once  as  a  beginner's 
work.  Indeed,  this  was  so  manifest,  that  it  was  quite  superfluous  for 
the  spectators  to  point  to  the  production  of  some  fiivorite  acquaint- 
ance, and  say,  **  just  look  at  that,  she  has  taken  lessons  only  three 
months  !''  Would  a  music  teacher  give  to  a  beginner,  one  who  had 
taken  lessons  only  three  months,  a  difficult  opera  to  learn,  with  the 
expectation  that  she  would  perform  it  creditably  f  And  if  he  were  to 
do  anything  so  injurious  to  the  success  of  his  scholar,  would  the  pa- 
rents sanction  it  by  continuing  his  services  as  teacher  ?  The  success- 
ful drawing  of  a  head,  belongs  to  an  advanced  stage  of  progress. 
The  representation  of  stifif  inflexible  features,  where  there  is  no  indi- 
cation of  muscle  underneath  the  surface,  is  hardly  pardonable  in  the 
work  of  a  tyro.  But  such  combinations  of  wooden  mouths,  and 
stony  eyes,  all  set  awry,  representing  what  is  called,  '*  the  human 
fjBce  divine,"  grates  upon  the  cultivated  eye,  like  the  harshest  discords 
of  a  sound  upon  the  cultivated  ear ;  and  in  each  case,  the  offended 
sense  is  forcibly  closed  or  withdrawn  to  escape  further  molestation. 
If  fault  is  found  with  such  work,  it  is  at  once  excused  on  the  ground 
that  the  scholar  has  but  just  commenced  the  use  of  the  pencil.  Sup- 
pose a  teacher  of  mathematics  should  call  forward  a  class  to  exhiUt 
their  skill  in  demonstrating  a  problem  in  Euclid,  and  then  excuse  all 
blunders  of  the  scholars  by  stating  that  they  were  beginners,  not  yet 
having  mastered  simple  arithmetic.  This  would  be  quite  as  rational 
and  pardonable  in  the  teacher  of  mathematics  as  in  the  teacher  of 
art,  and  we  earnestly  hope  that  the  time  will  come  when  the  puUio 
will  realize  it. 
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If  a  teacher  of  drawing  reaUy  knows  what  helongs  to  art  and  good 
teaching,  he  must,  in  making  such  an  exhibition,  confide  meet  implic- 
itly in  the  incompetence  of  the  public  to  judge  of  the  work  of  hie 
scholars.  If  on  the  contrary,  he  is  himself  as  ignorant  of  the  subject 
as  the  exhibition  would  lead  one  to  suppose,  the  sooner  he  is  discarded 
the  better, — ^because,  in  the  first  place,  this  system  of  omitting  all 
elementary  instruction,  giving  his  scholars  something  to  do  that  will 
make  a  show,  rather  than  secure  accuracy  of  eye  and  skill  of  hand, 
fosters  and  encourages  the  hke  notion  already  existing  in  regard  to 
the  subject,  and  which  mtist  be  dispelled  before  any  real  improvement 
is  made  in  this  important  department  of  instruction.  In  the  next 
place,  such  a  teacher  essentially  retards  the  progress  of  art  by  pro- 
mulgating a  style  so  ordinary,  that  it  borders  upon  the  vulgar.  In 
the  article  on  the  subject  of  art  published  in  this  Journal,  [Drawing 
in  Schools  of  Art,]  the  writer  speaks  of  the  importance  of  using  models 
of  the  highest  standard.  The  same  principle  pervades  all  departments 
of  instruction.  A  teacher  of  belle  lettres  might  with  as  good  reason 
adopt  coarsely  written  works  for  the  use  of  his  classes,  as  the  teacher 
of  drawing  bad  models. 

It  is  difficult  for  one  who  is  not  fioniliar  with  the  practise  of  art,  as 
well  as  the  general  theory  of  the  subject,  to  realize  the  deleterious 
influence  of  such  a  school.  Suppose  the  leader  of  a  church  choir  in  a 
country  village,  should  go  to  some  city  and  establish  himself  as  a  music- 
teacher,  opening  an  academy  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  under  his 
instruction  a  large  dass  of  scholars  for  any  length  of  time,  and 
should  then  be  followed  by  a  musician  of  refined  and  cultivated  taste 
and  a  master  of  his  art ;  how  long  would  it  be  before  he  could  undo 
the  work  of  his  predecessor,  and  establish  a  higher  and  truer  stand- 
ard of  teaching  and  practice  t  A  mediocre  teacher  of  art,  who  is  so 
ignorant  of  the  subject  that  he  attaches  no  importance  to  the  incul- 
cation of  rules  and  elementary  practice  is  as  much  out  of  place  at  the 
head  of  a  school  of  art,  is  an  uneducated  village  chorister  would  be 
at  the  head  of  an  academy  of  music. 

The  study  of  music  has  been  so  thoroughly  cultivated,  that  at  the 
present  time  there  is  little  danger  of  such  an  imposition.  The  study 
of  art  seems  the  last  one  to  be  rescued  from  this  great  evil.  Some 
twenty  years  since,  a  lady,  by  way  of  praising  a  friend,  remarked  to 
a  Parisian,  **she  speaks  French  very  fluently."  **  Tes," — ^he  replied, 
^  but  she  uses  expresaions  such  as  no  true  French  lady  would  ever 
allow  to  pass  her  lips.  She  has  learned  her  French  of  hfemme  d0 
ehambre,'"  Ignorance  also  praise^  and  commends  the  efibrts  of  the 
pencil,  under  teachers  of  the  same  conunon  stamp,  while  those  who 
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truly  underBtand  tiM  subject,  look  on  and  Isment  tbd  blunden  and 
bad  work,  to  which  both  the  acholars  and  their  friends  are  perfectly 
insensible. 

Our  schools  of  design  have  done  nothing  toward  the  aoooznplisfa- 
ment  of  their  ostensible  object,  neither  have  they  done  any  thing  for 
art  proper.  Nothing  has  evw  ocmtributed  so  much  to  the  interest  of 
art  and  artists  in  our  country  as  the  Art  Union.  By  distributing 
pictures,  scattering  them  &r  and  wide,  a  uniyersal  taste  for  pictoiial 
works  has  been  excited  and  seeks  gratification.  This  led  to  the  em- 
ployment of  artists,  and  the  benefit  resulting  to  them  is  so  certain  and 
BO  great,  that  they  could  well  afford  to  pay  the  managers  of  an  Art- 
Union  for  keeping  a  free  gallery,  and  distributing  some  of  their  pic- 
tures gratuitously.  The  Art  Union  did  for  artists  what  ihey  could 
never  have  accomplished  unaided  and  alone,  and  every  one  interested 
in  art  is  more  or  less  indebted  to  it  The  next  step  in  our  progress 
must  be  to  educate  the  taste  so  universally  excited  by  the  efforts  of 
this  institutiim.  Our  people  are  beginning  to  feel  their  ignorance  of 
the  subject,  and  are  seeking  information.  On  this  point  we  are  some- 
times told  how  much  the  French  gain  by  a  free  access  to  all  works  of 
art.  Yes,  because  they  are  prepared  for  it  by  instruction  in  their 
schools,  and  until  our  people  have  the  same  advantage,  they  might  as 
profitably  visit  a  library  filled  with  beautifully  bound  volumes  written 
in  the  dead  languages,  of  which  they  know  not  a  word.  To  diffuse 
this  knowledge,  the  importance  of  which  is  so  universally  acknowl- 
edged, we  need  good  teachers ;  and  to  send  out  scholars  thoroughly 
qualified  to  impart  it,  should  be  the  first  olgect  of  our  schools  of  de* 
sign.  Then  the  emulation  excited  by  an  appreciative  and  discrimi- 
nating public,  than  which  no  stimulus  can  be  more  powerful,  will  call 
out  the  best  powers  of  the  best  artists,  when  we  shall  successfully 
compete  with  European  skill  in  every  department  of  art  We  are 
not  wanting  in  artistic  ability,  but  without  the  requisite  instruction  we 
must  forever  renuun  in  the  back-ground,  taking  the  low  rank  of  fol- 
lowers and  imitators. 

It  is  with  nations  as  with  individuals,  "those  that  follow  must 
always  go  behind,''  an  imputation  that  we  must  bear,  until  education- 
ists take  an  interest  in  the  study  of  art,  introduce  it  into  all  schoolsy 
and  require  that  it  shall  be  as  well  taught  as  others  pursued.  They 
will  then  be  as  they  have  already  been,  the  benefactors  of  their  age 
and  their  country,  and  produce  a  new  era  in  its  arts  and  manufiustures. 
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CoMPARATivxLT  few  Americans  are  prepared  to  do  jnstioe  to  the 
character  of  the  French  people.  The  English  writers  whose  produc- 
tions till  within  a  rerj  few  years  constituted  the  greater  part  of 
American  literature,  invariably  represented  them  as  frivolous  and 
heartless ;  devoid  alike  of  morali^  and  of  high  intellectual  power,  and 
fit  only  to  preside  over  the  toilet  or  the  cuisine. 

Yet  to  this  people,  belongs  the  honor  of  having  achieved  the  great- 
est discoveries  of  modern  times  in  Mathematical,  Ghemioa],  and  Astro* 
nomical  Sd^ice;  of  having  explored  successfully  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms,  and  what  is  more  honorable  to  them  than  aught 
else,  of  having  initiated  lour  of  the  most  remarkable  plnlanthropie 
enterprises  of  modem  times.  At  the  command  of  Pinel,  the  maniac 
was  freed  from  his  chains  and  soothed  by  kindness  till  reason  resumed 
its  deserted  throne ;  the  deaf-mute,  under  the  instruction  of  the  Abbe 
De  TEpee,  vras  raised  to  the  intelligence  and  responsibili^  of  dtiaen* 
ship ;  the  blind,  enlightened  by  Ilally's  teachings,  no  longer  sought  a 
subsistence  at  the  hand  of  charity ;  and  the  idiot,  roused  from  his 
apathy  by  the  patient  and  laborious  toils  of  Strain,  asserted,  though 
perhaps  with  imper^ct  utterance,  his  claims  to  manhood.  The  memory 
of  Pinel  and  De  TEpee  is  enshrined  too  deeply  in  the  hearts  of  those 
whom  their  labors  have  benefited  to  need  eulogy  at  our  hands—* 
Hafty,  not  less  deserving  than  they,  was  in  his  latter  yean  the  victim 
of  a  malice  which  sou^t  to  consign  to  oblivion  his  well  earned  repu- 
tation, and  a  brief  sketch  of  his  philanthropic  labors  may  interest  our 
readers. 

Yalsntin  Ha&t,  bora  at  St  Just,  a  small  villi^  in  Picardy,  on 
the  Idth  November,  1*745,  was  the  second  son  of  a  poor  weavw  whose 
constant  toil  only  sufiBced  for  the  support  of  his  little  fiunily.  EBs 
elder  son,  Ren^  afterward  the  Abbe  Hafly,  the  most  eminent  mineralo- 
gist of  his  time,  was,  through  the  kindness  of  the  monks  of  a  neigh- 
boring monastery,  educated  at  their  expense.  It  was  probably  through 
thmr  good  offices,  also,  that  the  young  Valentin,  who,  in  such  schoob 
as  the  poor  vicinage  afforded,  had  manifested  a  wonderful  aptitude  for 
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learning,  was  remoTjed,  at  an  early  age,  to  one  of  the  colleges  of  Paris. 
Here  his  thirst  for  knowledge  could  be  measurably  gratified,  and  his 
proficiency,  especially  in  classical  learning,  was  remarkable.  His  col- 
legiate course  completed,  he  soon  received  an  appointment,  to  which, 
probably,  his  superb  penmanship  contributed,  in  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
affairs,  where  for  nearly  twenty  years  he  filled  the  post  of  translator 
of  dispatches.  Up  to  his  thirty-eighth  year  he  seems  to  have  had  no 
premonitions  of  the  future  in  store  for  him ;  his  life  was  quiet,  but 
schemes  of  benevolence  had  their  fascination  for  him,  for  we  read  that 
he  was  deeply  interested  in  the  organization  of  the  school  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  by  the  Abbe  De  TEpee,  and  devoted  much  time  to  visiting 
it,  and  ascertaining  the  processes  adopted  for  their  instruction. 

At  toogth  his  attention  was  called  to  the  condition  of  the  blind,  by 
an  incident,  which,  though  trivial  in  itself^  changed  the  whole  current 
of  his  thoughts. 

The  proprietor  of  a  Cafe,  in  cm  of  the  principal  thoroughfares,  de- 
sirous of  attracting  a  larger  amount  of  custom,  procured  the  services 
of  eight  or  ten  blind  men,  whom  he  arranged  b^ore  a  long  desk,  with  ' 

spectacles  on  nose,  and  instruments  in  their  hands ;  upon  the  desk 
were  placed  open  music  books  and  the  blind  men  feigning  to  read 
their  music  from  these,  executed,  at  short  intervals,  the  most  discord- 
ant symphonies.  The  object  of  the  proprietor  of  the  Caf6  was  gain- 
ed ;  the  music  drew  together  a  large  crowd,  who  laughed  heartily  at 
the  ridiculous  performance,  while  they  patronized  the  Cafe.  Among 
the  by-standers  was  Hatly ;  but  to  him  it  was  not  an  occasion  of 
mirth ;  the  misfortunes  of  his  fellow  men  seemed  to  him  not  to  be  a 
subject  for  idle  jest,  and  the  performance  at  once  suggested  to  his  mind 
the  query,  whether  the  blind  might  not  in  some  way,  be  enabled  to 
read  words  and  music 

Haiiy  not  only  possessed  a  benevolent  heart,  but  a  high  order  of 
mechanical  talent,  and  he  soon  contrived  some  apparatus  for  enabling 
the  blind  to  discern  letters  and  characters  by  the  touch.  His  efforts 
in  this  direction  were  materially  aided  by  the  counsels  of  a  young 
German  lady,  of  high  rank,  who,  blind  from  the  age  of  two  years,  had 
acquired  a  good  education,  and  had  made  extensive  attainments  in 
music,  with  very  little  assistance.  She  explained  and  exhibited  to  him 
her  movable  types  with  raised  letters,  and  the  pin-type,  both  the  in- 
vention of  Weissembourg,  of  Mannheim — by  means  of  which,  she 
could  communicate  with  her  absent  friends.  After  repeated  interviews 
with  M'lle  de  Paradis,  Hauy  determined  to  test  his  plans  by  the  in- 
struction of  one  or  more  blind  persons.  This  was  in  the  spring  of 
1784.    After  some  time  he  found  a  lad  of  seventeen  years,  blind  from 
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infancy,  named  Lesueur,  who  was  in  the  hahit  of  soIiciUng  charity  at 
the  door  of  one  of  the  city  churches.  Forming  his  acquaintance,  he 
proposed  to  him  to  come  to  his  house,  and  receive  instruction — ^Lesu- 
eur  would  havt)  been  delighted  to  do  so,  but  a  widowed  mother  and 
several  helpless  children,  were  dependent  on  the  amount  he  received 
in  chanty,  Ux  their  support,  and  they  must  starve  unless  his  income 
were  continued.  Hatiy  inquired  th^  average  amount  of  his  receipts, 
and  learning  it,  paid  it  from  his  own  pocket 

Lesueur  proved  a  very  tractable  pupil.  After  six  months  instruc- 
tion, his  progress  in  reading,  geography,  arithmetic  and  music,  was 
such  that  Hatly  after  reading  an  essay  on  the  instruction  of  the  blind, 
before  the  Koyal  Academy  of  Science,  exhibited  his  pupiPs  attain- 
ments as  a  proof  of  the  positions  he  had  advanced.  The  members  of 
the  Academy  expressed  much  gratificaUon  at  the  results  they  had  wit- 
nessed, and  appointed  a  commission  to  examine  the  matter  more 
fully,  and  report  Meantime  the  Philanthropic  Society,  then  recently 
established,  and  which  numbered  among  its  members  some  of  the  beet 
men  in  France,  offered  to  support  twelve  blind  children,  if  HaHy 
would  instruct  them.    The  offer  was  accepted. 

In  February,  1785,  the  commission  of  the  Royal  Academy  reported. 
Meantime,  such  was  the  interest  excited  by  the  labors  of  the  philan- 
thropist, that  in  loss  than  three  montlis  the  number  of  his  pupils  had 
increased  to  twenty.  During  this  interval,  too,  he  had  given  to  the 
world  hb  great  invention  of  printing  for  the  blind,  in  raised  letters. 
This,  like  many  other  important  inventions,  seems  to  have  been  partly 
the  result  of  accident  M.  Gailliod,  who  at  a  kter  date  became  one 
of  Ually^s  most  celebrated  pupils,  thus  relates  the  circumstance. 
"^  Lesueur  was  sent  one  day  to  his  master's  desk,  for  some  article,  and 
passing  his  fingers  over  the  papers,  they  came  in  contact  with  the  back 
of  a  printed  note,  which,  having  received  an  unusually  strong  impres- 
sion, exhibited  the  letters  in  relief  on  the  reverse — he  distinguished 
an  0,  and  brought  the  i>aper  to  Haiiy,  to  show  him  that  he  could  do 
so ;  Hauy  at  once  perceived  the  importance  of  the  discovery,  and  test- 
ing it  further,  by  writing  upon  paper  with  a  sharp  point,  and  revers- 
ing it  found  that  Lesueur  read  it  with  great  facility/'  The  invention 
was  not  yet  complete,  however;  the  blind  must  not  only  be  able  to 
distinguish  raised  diaracters  by  touch,  but  they  must  perceive  the  dif- 
ference between  those  which  were  similar,  and  this  so  readily,  that 
their  reading  may  approach  in  fluency,  that  of  persons  possessing 
sight  The  selection  of  a  form  of  letter  which  would  fulfill  these  re- 
quisites was  a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty ;  the  inventor  adopted 
at  first  the  Illyrian  letter  which,  from  its  angular  character,  promised 
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to  be  more  tangible  than  any  other;  bnt  his  letters  were  too  large,  and 
his  embossing,  for  want  of  a  proper  press,  not  so  distinct  as  was  desir- 
able— still  his  pupils  mastered  it  with  tolerable  &cilitj. 

The  report  of  the  Commission  appointed  bj  the  Royal  Academy 
was  as  favorable  as  could  hare  been  desired.  They  describe  very 
fully  the  processes  of  instruction  adopted,  and  the  results  attained,  and 
conclude  with  these  words :  '*  If  the  success,  which  we  have  witnessed, 
does  honor  to  the  intelligence  of  the  pupils,  it  is  no  less  satisfactory 
and  creditable  to  their  instructor,  whose  beneficent  labors  merit  the 
public  gratitude/'  The  effect  of  this  report  upon  the  community 
was  soon  perceptible.  The  school  for  the  blind  attracted  universal  at- 
tention. Eminent  musical  performers,  and  actors,  musical  societies 
even,  gave  it  benefits ;  the  nobility,  at  their  soirees,  must  have  one  or 
more  of  the  blind  pupils  to  exhibit  their  proficiency  under  training ; 
royalty  itself  must  witness  their  performances.  There  seemed  every 
probability,  that  the  school  and  its  teacher  would  be  spoiled  by  pub- 
lic adulation.  But  the  noble  hearted  philanthropist  was  not  one  !! 
whom  flattery  could  spoil ;  he  pursued  the  even  tenor  of  his  way,  amid  1 
the  commendations  of  the  public,  constantly  seeking  the  improvement 
of  his  processes  of  instruction,  and  providing  for  the  training  of  his 
pupils  in  those  studies  and  mechanical  arts  which  would  best  fit  them 
to  acquire  an  independent  and  honorable  support.  During  the  five 
years,  1785 — 1790,  he  had  reduced  the  size  and  improved  the  char- 
acter of  his  type ;  introduced  and  carried  to  a  high  state  of  perfection 
a  system  of  musical  instruction ;  invented  and  published  a  series  of  maps 
in  relief ;  and  established  a  number  of  workshops,  in  which  those  trades 
best  adapted  to  the  capacities  of  the  blind  were  taught. 

But  if  the  days  of  prosperity  had  been  long,  the  days  of  adversity 
which  succeeded  them  were  longer,  and  amid  their  gloom,  any  but  a 
stout  heart  would  have  sunk  in  despair. 

In  1791,  the  Philanthropic  Society,  which  had  patronized  his  under- 
taking almost  from  its  inception,  was  broken  up,  its  members  im- 
prisoned or  exiled — ^many  of  them,  alas,  subsequently  guillotined ;  and 
the  school  for  the  blind  passed  under  the  care  of  the  state,  which  pro- 
vided liberally  for  its  support,  and  gave  it  a  home  in  what  had  once 
been  the  convent  of  the  Celestins. 

All  yet  looked  Mr  for  it ;  but  the  reign  of  terror  soon  followed, 
and  philanthropy,  which  had  so  lately  been  Qiefashdan  in  Paris,  gave 
place  to  a  demoniac  and  blood-thirsty  cruelty  which  has  no  parallel 
in  the  history  of  nations.  The  best  blood  of  France  flowed  like  wa- 
ter ;  the  Abbe  Sicard,  the  successor  of  De  PEpee  in  the  instruction 
of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  was  imprisoned,  and  narrowly  escaped  the 
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le.  All  thought  of  hnmanity,  as  well  as  all  idea  of  God, 
aeemed  baaished  from  the  minds  of  the  fniiitio  and  blood^^taified  bar- 
Varians  who  ruled  Paris.  Amid  all  the  confusion  and  discord,  HaQt 
quiellv  continued  his  course  of  instruction,  thonn^h  sorely  straightened 
ibr  means  to  sustain  the  helpless  children  confided  to  his  caro ;  the 
goveniment  nominally  provided  for  them«  but  the  orders  on  a  bank- 
rapt  treasury  were  nearly  worthless ;  he  gave  up  freely  his  own  little 
fortune,  and  when  this  was  gone^  with  the  aid  of  his  pu]>il  Lesueur,  he 
worked  faithfully  at  a  printing  press  which  in  the  more  pros|H*rons 
times  of  the  Institution  he  had  purchaseii ;  printing  the  numberless 
bulletins,  hand-bills,  affich^  and  tracts,  which  so  abounded  in  that 
period  of  anarchy.  Meantime,  want  each  day  pressed  more  sorely 
upon  them,  and  for  nearly  a  year  this  noble-hearted  philanthropist 
subsisted ^n  one  meal  a  day,  lest  his  dear  children,  as  he  called  them, 
.^ould  suffi^r  from  hunger. 

As  the  government  and  the  country  became  more  quiet,  their  con- 
dition was  somewhat  improved,  and  though  food  was  never  plontif\il, 
yet  there  came  a  time  when  the  satisfying  of  hunger  was  not  so  de- 
cidedly tlie  first  necessity.  Amid  this  long  period  of  darkness  and 
misery,  extending  over  ten  years,  (fn>m  1791  to  1801,)  Hatiy  had 
been  able  to  form  some  pupils,  whose  subsequent  renown  reflected  its 
splendor  upon  their  patient  and  self  denying  teacher;  among  these 
were  Galliod,  who^  in  alter  years,  became  one  of  the  most  eminent  of 
the  French  Musical  composers ;  Penjon.  whose  mathematical  attain- 
ments were  sucli,  that,  tor  thirty  vears,  he  filled,  with  the  hisjhest  dis- 
tincUon,  the  ]>ost  of  piofessor  of  mathematics,  at  the  college  of  An- 
gers ;  and  Avisse,  whose  early  death  deprived  Prance  of  one  of  her 
sweetest  poets. 

In  IdOl,  a  blow  fell  upon  the  Institution,  in  comparison  with  which, 
all  its  pivvious  privations  and  suffering  seemed  light.  The  govern- 
ment decided  that  the  school  hr  the  young  blind  should  be  incoq>o- 
rated  with  the  Ilospice  des  Quinie-Vingts.  This  Institution,  an  Asy- 
lum for  the  adult  blind,  was  occupied  at  this  time  by  a  large  number 
of  blind  persons,  with  their  fiimilies,  who  wore  indolent  degratled 
and  vicious.  To  place  the  children,  for  whom  he  had  sacrificed  so 
much  and  upon  whose  tender  minds,  even  in  that  godless  era,  he  had 
souglit  to  impress  religious  truth,  in  constant  association  with  these 
\ncious,  indolent  and  profl^te  men  and  women,  was  more  than  he 
could  bear.  Cheerfully  had  he  endured  hunger  and  privation  for 
their  sake,  and  as  cheerfully  would  he  do  it  lurain — but  to  see  their 
minds  and  morals  corrupted,  their  habits  of   industry  and   study 

abandoned — ^this  was  too  rauoli,     TI.e  cfovernment  however  was  in- 
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exorable,  and  Haiij  resigned  hb  position.    The  government  ac- 
knowledged his  past  services  by  a  pension  of  400  dollars  per  annum ! 

Unwilling  to  abandon  a  class  for  whom  he  felt  so  deep  a  sympathy, 
Haiiy  opened  a  private  institution  for  the  blind  under  the  title  of 
Musei  des  AveugUs.  He  maintained  it  for  three  years,  and  in  that 
time  educated,  among  others^  two  pupils  whose  names  and  reputation 
are  yet  fresh  throughout  Europe ;  Rodenbach,  the  eloquent  writer  and 
statesman  of  Belgium,  and  Foumier,  hardly  less  distinguished  in 
France.  The  undertaking,  however,  proved  pecuniarily  unsuccessful, 
and  in  1806,  he  accepted  the  pressing  invitation  of  the  Czar,  to  es- 
tablish an  Asylum  for  the  blind  at  St  Petersburg.  On  his  way 
thither,  he  visited  Berlin,  and  gave  the  first  impulse  to  Che  organiza- 
tion of  the  school  for  the  blind  there,  which  has  gone  on,  increasing 
in  usefulness,  with  each  succeeding  year,  to  the  present  time.  Arrived 
at  St.  Petersburg,  he  organized  an  institution,  over  which  he  presided, 
for  ten  years,  with  great  ability. 

In  1817,  having  attained  his  seventy-second  year,  and  feeling  the 
pressure  of  disease,  as  well  as  years,  he  determined  to  return  to  his 
native  land  to  die.  His  parting  with  the  Czar  Alexander,  who  was 
greatly  attached  to  him,  was  very  affecting.  The  Emperor  embraced 
him  repeatedly,  and  conferred  upon  him  the  order  of  St.  Vladimir — 
the  highest  order  of  merit  then  established  in  Russia.  On  his  return 
to  Paris,  Hauy  was  domiciled  with  his  brother,  the  Abbe.  During 
his  absence,  the  government  had  experienced  the  evils,  whidi  he  had 
predicted,  as  the  result  of  the  transfer  of  the  school  for  the  blind  to 
the  Hospice  des  Quinze-Vingts,  and  after  fourteen  years  of  union, 
they  had  re-organized  the  school  as  a  separate  establishment,  and  up- 
on a  liberal  basis,  but  had  found  it  necessary  to  expel  more  than  half 
the  pupils  for  the  indolent  and  vicious  habits  they  had  contracted 
there. 

The  heart  of  Haiiy  was  overflowing  with  affection  for  the  school  he 
had  organized,  and  for  which  he  had  suffered  so  much,  and  he  hasten- 
ed, feeble  as  he  was,  to  pay  it  a  visit ;  but  the  new  director,  Dr.  Guil- 
li^  with  a  cruelty  worthy  of  the  inquisition,  refused  him  admission, 
alleging  that  as  the  Bourbons  were  now  in  power,  and  Hauy  had  been 
favorably  disposed  to  the  Revolution,  it  would  be  displeasing  to  the 
Royal  family,  to  have  him  recognized.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
even  a  Bourbon,  imbecile  as  Louis  XVIII  was,  could  have  authorized 
so  contemptible  an  act ;  we  incline  rather  to  the  opinion  that  the  re- 
fusal was  the  result  of  Dr.  Guillie^s  own  malignity  ;  and  the  more,  as 
with  a  refined  cruelty,  which  shows  the  baseness  of  his  disposition,  he 
forbade  the  teachers,  many  of  whom  had  been  pupils  of  Hatty,  ever 
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mentioning  bis  name,  and  soon  after  published  a  bistory  of  the  school 
for  the  young  blind,  in  which  he  did  not  even  refer  to  Hatiy,  but  at- 
tributed its  origin  to  Louis  XVI. 

It  is  pleasant  to  know,  however,  that  justice  is  sometimes  done  even 
in  this  world,  and  that  meanness  and  injustice  meet  their  reward.  It 
was  so  with  Dr.  Guilli^ ;  his  cruelty  to  the  aged  Hauy,  led  to  such 
clamors  against  him,  that  the  government  were  compelled  to  appoint 
a  commission  to  investigate  his  management  of  the  school ;  and  after 
careful  and  thorough  inquiry,  this  commission  reported  that,  in  every 
department,  they  found  ample  evidence  of  the  fraud,  deception,  and 
charlatanism  of  the  director,  and  this  was  so  abundantly  illustrated 
by  the  details  of  their  report,  that  the  miserable  man,  finding  the  poi- 
soned chalice  which  he  had  drugged  for  others,  commended  to  his 
own  lips,  was  fain  to  resign  amid  a  storm  of  popular  indignation.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Pignier,  in  February,  1821.  After  re-organizing 
the  school  and  adopting  regulations  which  should  prevent  the  decep- 
tions and  finesse,  practiced  in  the  previous  administration,  Dr.  Pig- 
nier felt  that  it  was  due  to  Hatiy,  that  his  eminent  services  should  be 
recognized  by  a  suitable  ovation.  Accordingly  on  the  2  2d  of 
August,  1821,  a  public  concert,  in  his  honor,  was  given  at  the  Institu- 
tion of  the  Blind  in  the  Rue  de  St.  Victor,  and  the  pupils  and  teachers 
vied  with  each  other  in  their  expressions  of  gratitude  to  the  Father 
of  the  blind.  Songs  and  choruses  composed  for  the  occasion,  com- 
memorated his  trials,  his  hardships  and  his  successes ;  and  as  the 
good  old  man,  with  streaming  eyes,  witnessed  the  triumphant  results 
of  his  early  labors,  and  listened  to  their  expressions  of  thankfulness, 
he  exclaimed,  "•  Give  not  the  praise  to  me,  my  children ;  it  is  €rod 
who  has.  done  all.** 

It  was  his  last  visit  to  the  Institution.  His  health,  long  feeble,  gave 
way  during  the  succeeding  autumn,  and  after  months  of  suffering,  he 
fell  asleep  on  the  18th  of  March,  1822.  In  the  hall  of  the  National 
Institution  for  the  young  blind,  on  the  Boulevard  des  Invalides,  the 
visitor  may  read  the  following  inscription :  **To  the  memory  of  Val- 
entin Hatiy,  former  translator  to  the  King,  to  the  Admiralty  of  France, 
and  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  chevalier  of  the  imperial  order  of  St  Vla- 
dimir, bom  at  St  Just  in  Picardy,  the  13th  of  November,  1745,  died 
at  Paris  the  18th  of  March,  1822,  inventor  of  the  methods  and  pro- 
cesses employed  for  the  education  of  the  blind.  He  established,  at 
first,  at  his  own  expense,  this  school,  afterward  organized  at  his  petition 
by  Louis  XVI  in  1791,  and  subsequently  propagated  in  Russia  and 
other  states  of  Europe,  through  the  impulse  given  by  the  French  di- 
rector." 
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The  slanders  and  falsehoods  which  the  insane  jealousy  of  Dr.  GhiO- 
li^  led  him  to  circulate,  may  have  prejudiced,  to  some  extent  the  repu- 
tation of  Haiiy  in  other  countries ;  but  in  his  own  land,  few  names 
are  mentioned  with  more  of  reverence  or  love,  and  this  emotion  is 
due,  not  more  to  his  genius,  than  to  his  self-denying  goodness  and 
purity  of  heart.  This  was  strikingly  manifested  at  the  inauguration 
of  the  new  edifice  of  the  Institution  for  the  young  blind,  in  1843. 
The  principal  exercises  consisted  of  a  eulogy  upon  Hauy,  and  odes  in 
which  were  rehearsed  his  efforts  and  sacrifices  for  the  blind.  Grati- 
tude is  by  no  means  extinct  in  the  heart  of  the  Erench  people. 

NOTB. 

As  a  public  testimonial  to  Valentin  Hauy's  services  to  humanity,  a  marble  statue 
will  soon  be  erected  in  front  of  the  Imperial  Institution  which  he  founded  in  Paris,  to 
which  the  blind  of  all  nations  are  inrited  to  contribute.  The  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Fine  Arts  has  subscribed  the  sum  of  ($2,400,)  twelve  thousand  francs, 
toward  the  expense.  But  his  noblest  monument  is  in  the  schools  and  workshops  and 
asylums  for  the  blind,  of  which  there  were,  in  1853,  over  one  hundred  and  twenty  in  Eu- 
rope and  America. 

France  had  13,  all  except  the  Institute  for  the  young  blind  at  Paris,  and  Dr.  Ratier^s 
Day  School  for  the  Blind  in  the  same  city,  being  under  the  control  of  the  different  re- 
lieious  orders  and  none  of  them  having  more  than  15  or  20  pupils.  The  whole  number 
of  blind  persons  under  instruction  in  France  at  that  date  was  not  more  than  400. 

In  Germany,  including  Austria  and  Prussia,  there  were  32  Institutions — divided 
among  the  different  states  as  follows  :  Austria  9,  Prussia  8,  Bavaria  4,  Wurtemberg  3, 
Dresden,  Frankfort,  Hamburg,  Hamelin,  Leipaic,  Ralisbon  and  Regensburg  each  1. 
None  of  these  are  large  except  those  at  Berlin  and  Vienna,  and  the  whole  have  not 
more  than  1000  pupils.  The  number  of  blind  persons  in  Germany  is  estimated  at  more 
than  30,000. 

Switzerland  has  5  schools  for  the  Blind,  at  Zurich,  Scbaffhausen,  Lausanne, 
Berne  and  Fribourg.    None  of  these  are  large  ;  but  those  at  Zurich  and  Lausanne  have 

a  high  reputation. 

Sweden  has  but  one,  at  Stockholm,  which  is  connected  with  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Asylum,  and  for  a  few  years  past  has  been  conducted  with  great  ability. 

Russia  has  three,  viz.:  at  St.  Petersburg,  Warsaw  and  Gatschina.  The  first  was 
founded  by  Hauy  and  is  quite  large — the  others  are  of  less  extent.  The  number  of  the 
blind  in  Russia  is  about  50,000. 

Belgium  has  three,  viz.:  at  Bruges,  Brussells,  and  Liege,  all  receiving  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  as  well  as  Blind  pupils. 

Spain  has  two.  One  at  Madrid  intended  principally  to  educate  blind  persons  for 
teachers. 

Great  Britain  has  thirteen.  Of  these  that  at  Liverpool,  organized  in  1791,  had  in 
1655  seventy-nine  pupils.  In  London  there  are  three,  all  richly  endowed,  and  two  of 
them  having  nearly  200  pupils  each ;  Edinburgh  has  one,  established  in  1792.  The 
others  are  at  Manchester,  Brighton,  Norwich,  Glasgow,  York,  Bristol,  Nottingham  and 
Warwick.  Most  of  them  are  mainly  industrial  in  their  character,  and  in  none  of  them 
is  the  course  of  instruction  as  extended  as  in  the  American  schools. 

Ireland  has  six  Institutions  for  the  Blind;  four  of  them,  however,  are  hospitals  in 
which  little  or  no  instruction  is  attempted.  The  whole  six  contained  in  1855,  131 
inmates.    There  are  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  about  25,000  blind  peiaons. 

Italy  has  six,  viz.:  at  Naples,  Patermo,  Rome,  Milan,  Turin  and  Padua. 

PoRTUOAE  has  one,  at  Lisbon.    Turkey  has  one,  at  Constantinople. 

Holland  has  three — the  largest  at  Amsterdam,  the  others  are  quite  small.  The 
Amsterdam  Institution  is  largely  endowed,  and  in  its  means  of  instniction  and  the  ex- 
tent of  its  course,  is  one  of  the  best  institutions  for  the  Blind  in  Europe.  In  1853 
there  were  in  the  school  55  pupils,  and  in  the  work  department  for  the  adult  blind  30. 
Great  attention  is  given  in  this  school  to  mathematical  and  musical  instruction.  Tho 
nnost  eminent  organists  in  Holland  are  graduates  of  this  schooL 

In  the  United  States  there  are  20  Institutions,  with  over  800  pupils. 
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Thb  following  article  on  the  ^^Institution  of  Rev.  Thomas 
Fliedner,  at  Kaiserswerth  on  the  Rhine,**  was  prepared  originallj 
to  illustrate  the  views  entertained  hj  the  editor  of  this  Journal,  as 
to  the  kind  of  special  preparation  which  should  be  provided  for, 
somewhere  in  our  country,  for  women  who  are  willing  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  charitable,  sanitary  and  reformatory  work  of  soci- 
ety. In  the  department  of  education  much  has  already  been  done 
in  the  right  direction,  by  establishing  Public  High  Schools  for  girls, 
as  well  as  boys,  and  Normal  Schools  for  the  appropriate  training 
of  such  young  women  as  show  the  requisite  tact,  taste  and  charac- 
ter, for  the  employment  of  teaching.  Our  experience  in  New 
England  has  already  shown,  not  only  the  capacity  of  women,  but 
their  superiority  to  the  male  sex,  in  the  whole  work  of  domestic  and 
primary  instruction,  not  only  as  principal  teachers  of  infant  and 
the  lowest  class  of  elementary  schools,  but  as  assistants  in  schools 
of  every  grade  in  which  girls  are  taught,  and  as  principal  teachers, 
with  special  assistants  in  certain  studies,  in  country  schools  gener- 
ally. Their  more  gentle  and  refined  manners,  purer  morals, 
stronger  instinctive  love  for  the  society  of  children,  and  greater 
tact  in  their  management, — their  talent  for  conversational  teaching, 
and  quickness  in  apprehending  the  difficulties  which  embarrass  a 
young  mind,  and  their  power,  when  properly  developed  and  sus- 
tained by  an  enlightened  public  sentiment,  of  governing  the  most 
wild  and  stubborn  dispositions,  by  mild  and  moral  influences,  are 
now  generally  acknowledged  by  our  most  enlightened  educators. 

In  this  department  we  are  far  in  advance  of  European  practice 
and  opinion.  There  even  in  states  where  public  instruction  is  most 
thoroughly  organized,  the  provision  for  the  education  of  girls,  be- 
yond schools  of  the  lowest  grade,  is  very  defective.  While  boys 
are  highly  instructed  in  language,  and  the  elements  and  higher 
principles  of  science,  as  applied  in  the  useful  arts,  in  public  schools 
of  different  kinds,  general  and  special,  the  girls,  except  those  of 
wealthy  and  aristocratic  families,  are  entirely  neglected.  Until 
within  iifleen  years,  no  attempt  was  made  to  train  females  for  the 
employment  of  teaching,  except  in  certain  convents  of  the  Catholic 
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Church,  where  the  self-denying  life  which  the  rules  of  the  estab- 
lishment require,  and  the  excellent  education  there  given,  are  an 
admirable  preparation  for  the  important  duties  which  many  of  the 
sisters  are  called  upon  to  perform,  as  teachers  in  schools  of  the 
poor,  as  well  as  for  boarding-schools  connected  with  their  religious 
houses.  This  omission  in  European  systems  of  public  education, 
has  opened  a  chasm,  broad  and  deep,  between  the  intelligence  and 
intellectual  capabilities  of  the  two  texes — has  weakened  the  power 
and  influence  of  woman  in  society — has  narrowed  the  circle  of  a 
mother's  teaching  at  home,  and  shut  her  out  from  the  wide  and  ap- 
propriate field  of  employment  as  a  teacher  in  public  and  private 
schools  of  different  grades. 

But  in  opening  other  spheres  of  useful  activity  for  women,  espe- 
cially in  associating  them  with  men  in  the  administrati(»  of  many  de- 
partments of  charitable,  sanitary  and  penal  establishments,  we  have 
yet  much  to  learn,  especially  from  the  Catholic  countries  of  Europe. 
In  confirmation  of  our  own  views,  especially  in  respect  to  the  co- 
operation of  women  in  the  management  of  Homes  and  Asylums  for 
orphans,  and  of  Refuges,  Reformatory  and  Farm  Schools  for  desti- 
tute, vagrant  and  criminal  children,  we  have  incorporated  copious 
extracts  from  two  lectures  of  Mrs.  Jameson,  (recently  published*  by 
Longman,  London,)  one  entitled  "  Sisters  of  Charity  at  Home  and 
Abroad,"  and  the  other,  "  Communion  of  Labor."  These  extracts 
are  published  with  our  notice  of  Mr.  Fliedner's  establishment  at 
Saiserswerth,  as  illustrating  the  views  we  entertain  of  the  peculiar 
natural  endowments,  and  the  necessity  of  special  preparation  of 
women  for  the  highest  labors  of  beneficence. 

Something  has  already  been  attempted  among  us,  in  this  direc- 
tion, and  with  a  good  degree  of  success.  Women  have  long  been 
associated  with  men  in  the  visitation  of  institutions  for  the  insane, 
in  the  management  of  asylums  for  orphans,  and  in  the  subordinate 
work  of  hospitals ;  and  some  facilities  are  provided  for  training 
them  to  the  duties  of  nurses  and  physicians.  But  much  more  is 
required  to  be  done,  not  with  a  view  of  confounding  the  special 
functions  and  provinces  of  labor  of  men  and  women,  but  to  enable 
the  latter  to  understand  thoroughly  their  own  specific  work,  and  to 
acquire  that  practical  knowledge  of  principles  and  details,  which  are 
essential  to  the  highest  success.  Institutions  and  opportunities  of 
acquiring  this  practical  knowledge,  and  testing  the  possession  of 
the  requisite  tact  and  talent,  are  now  wanting  to  women. 

*  Reprinted  by  Ticknor  &  Co.,  Boston. 
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KiJBBRSWBRTH,  ON  THE  RHINE.* 


Kaissrswxbtb,  on  the  Rhine,  is  a  town  of  about  four  hundred  inhabit- 
ants, in  which  a  manu&ctory  of  cotton  goods,  was  established  about  the 
year  1812,  the  proprietors  of  which  fiuled  in  1822,  and  thus  left  the  work- 
men, who  were  principallj  Protestants,  without  the  means  of  supporting 
their  pastor, — ^the  Rev.  Thomas  Fliedner,  then  twenty-two  years  of  age. 
In  1828  and  1824,  he  traveled  through  Holland  and  England  to  collect 
ibnds  sufficient  to  maintain  a  church  in  his  litUe  community.  He  suc- 
ceeded, but  this  was  the  smallest  part  of  the  results  of  his  journey.  In 
England,  he  became  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Fry — and  his  attention  having 
been  thus  turned  to  the  fiict,  that  prisons  were  but  a  school  for  vice, 
instead  of  for  reformation,  he  formed,  at  Dtisseldorf,  in  1826,  the  first  C(er- 
man  society  for  improving  prison  discipline.  He  soon  perceived  how 
desolate  is  the  situation  of  the  woman,  who,  released  from  prison,  but 
often  without  the  means  of  subsistence  is,  as  it  were,  violently  forced 
back  into  crime.  With  one  female  criminal,  with  one  volunteer  (Mdlle, 
Ctobel,  a  friend  of  Madame  Fliedner,)  who  came,  withoi^t  pay,  to  join  the 
cause,  he  began  his  work  in  September,  1883,  in  a  small  summer-house 
in  his  garden.  Between  December  and  June  of  the  next  year,  he  received 
nine  other  penitents,  of  whom  eight  had  been  more  than  once  in  prison. 
A  second  volunteer  was  then  found,  who  has  since  gone  out  as  the  wife 
of  the  missionary,  Bamstein,  to  Bomea 

The  In&nt  School  was  the  next  branch  of  the  Institution,  which  was 
added  in  May,  1836,  under  a  first-rate  infimt  schoolmistress,  Henrietta 
Frickenhaus,  who  still  conducts  it,  and  has  already  trained  more  than 
four  hundred  candidates  for  the  office  of  infant  schoolmistresses. 

In  October,  of  the  same  year,  induced  partly  by  the  general  feeling 
of  the  great  deficiency  of  good  nurses,  partly  by  regret  at  seeing  how 
much  good  female  power  was  wasted,  and  also  by  the  fact  that  the  volun- 
teers, who  had  come  forward  for  the  first  Institution,  wanted  a  fiirther 
field  for  the  education  of  their  faculties,  pastor  Fliedner  established  a 
hospital  (with  one  patient,  one  nurse,  and  a  cook,  in  the  manufiictory 
before  spoken  of^  which  was  now  vacant  The  nurse,  now  the  deaconess 
Reichardt,  (sister  of  a  missionary  of  that  name,  among  the  Jews  in  Lon* 


*Tht8  account  ia  drawn  from  a  pamphlet  of  32  paf  ea,  entitled  **  T%e  Jhttitutton  ^ . 
teerth  on  the  Rhine^  for  the  Practical  Tratnlnirof  Deaconenca,  under  tba  directioo  of  tha  Rav. 
Paator  Fliedner,  embracinf  the  aupport  and  care  of  a  Hoapltal,  Infant  and  Indoatrial  Schoolik 
and  a  Female  Peoitantlary." 
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don,)  is  still  in  the  Institution ;  though  too  infinn  for  physical  nursing,  her 
services  are  found  invaluable  in  conducting  the  devotions  of  the  male 
patients^  who  look  up  to  her  as  a  mother,  and  in  instructing  and  advising 
the  probationers  and  younger  deaconesses.  During  the  first  year,  the 
number  of  nurses  thus  volunteering,  had  increased  to  seven,  but  these 
were  submitted  to  a  probation  of  six  months — sister  Reichardt  only  hav- 
ing been  exempted,  from  her  long  experience  and  faithfulness  in  this 
department  From  fifteen  to  eighteen  patients  were  now  received,  so  that 
the  number  of  those  nursed  during  the  first  year,  in  the  Institution, 
amounted  to  sixty,  besides  twenty-eight  at  their  own  homes.  The  hospital 
having  been  established  chiefly  as  a  school  for  training  the  deaconesses, 
all  kinds  of  sick  were  received,  though  the  proportion  of  recoveries  thus 
afforded  a  less  brilliant  list  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

Behind  the  present  hospital  is  a  large  enclosed  court,  with  outbuildings; 
and  again,  behind  that,  a  walled  garden,  of  about  an  acre,  fit  for  the  use 
of  the  patients.  Beyond,  lies  a  row  of  small  houses,  which  pastor  Flied- 
ner  has  hired,  and  in  which  the  different  branches  of  his  Institution  were 
established,  as  they  arose.  First,  on  the  right,  is  the  In&nt  School,  which 
numbers  about  forty  children,  and  almost  as  many  young  women,  train- 
ing for  infant  schoolmistresses.  These  do  not  necessarily  become  dea- 
conesses, and  most  of  them  have  chosen  to  remain  independent — a  fortu- 
nate thing  for  the  Institution,  which,  with  its  present  funds,  would  have 
provided  with  difficulty  for  the  old  age  of  so  many. 

Next  to  the  infant  school  is  the  Penitentiary.  Here  the  Institution, 
which  sprung,  in  1888,  from  the  small  beginning  in  the  summer-house, 
was  transplanted.  It  has  now  a  large  garden  and  field  behind,  stretching 
beyond  the  Infant  School,  with  farm  yard  and  outbuildings. 

Thirdly,  comes  the  Orphan  Asylum,  where  two  families,  twelve  in  each, 
of  orphans, ^-chiefly  the  daughters  of  clergymen,  missionaries,  school- 
masters, and  other  respectable  parents,  live  with  their  respective  deacon- 
esses. These  take  the  entire  care  of  the  children  committed  to  tiieir 
charge,  sleep  with  them,  eat  with  them,  and  instruct  them  in  household 
work.  This  Institution  is  meant  to  become  a  nursery  ground  for  future 
deaconesses  and  teachers. 

Connected  with  it  is  the  Seminary,  (Normal  School,)  for  industrial,  day, 
and  infiint  schoolmistresses,  who  here  receive  a  practical  education  in 
learning  to  teach,  (passing  through  the  orphan  asylum,  the  infant  school, 
the  parish  day  school,  and  the  children's  wards  in  the  hospital,)  a  theo- 
retical education  from  a  first-rate  master,  and  some  excellent  female  teach- 
ers, in  every  branch  of  knowledge  necessary  to  them, — and  a  religious 
education  from  the  pastor  himself,  and  an  assistant  clergyman. 

The  other  houses  in  the  row  are  occupied  by  the  pastor  Fliedner  and 
his  family,  by  the  bureau,  where  the  accounts  of  the  Institution  are  kept 
by  two  clerks ;  and  further  on,  nearest  the  river,  are  the  parish  school, 
church,  and  vicarage.  Pastor  Fliedner  has  now  resigned  the  care  of  the 
parish,  which  was  become  impossible  in  addition  to  that  of  the  institution. 
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In  the  Rhine  are  baths  for  the  whole  establishment,  and  the  serofiikNia 
children  receiye  great  benefit  from  them.  Behind  the  row  of  houses  are 
about  forty  acres  of  land,  which  supply  the  institution  with  vegetables 
and  herbs,  and  with  pasture  for  eight  cows  and  seyeral  horses.  And  the 
little  summei^house,  the  starting  point  of  the  whole,  still  stands  in  the 
pastor's  garden. 

TVe  see  by  these  details,  how,  with  small  funds,  without  a  competitioa 
of  architects  or  vast  plans  for  a  **  new  and  convenient**  erection,  using 
only  the  means  and  the  buildings  near  at  hand,  a  great  institution  can 
grow  up  and  flourish. 

In  1864,  the  hospital  contained  120  beds,  which  were  generally  fyill, 
and  more  than  6000  patients  have  been  received  since  its  commencement. 

But  the  chief  purpose  of  this  hospital  is,  to  serve  as  a  training  school 
for  nursing  sisters  or  deaconesses.  Every  one  who  offers  herself  (and 
there  is  no  want  of  offers,)  is  taken  on  trial  for  six  months,  during  which 
she  must  pay  for  her  board,  and  wears  no  distinctive  dress.  If  she  per> 
asts  in  her  vocation  and  is  accepted,  she  undergoes  a  further  probation, 
(like  the  novitiate  of  the  Roman  Catholic  sisters,  of  from  one  to  three 
years.  She  then  puts  on  the  hospital  dress,  and  is  boarded  and  lodged 
gratis.  The  male  wards  are  served  by  men  nurses,  of  whom  there  are 
five,  who  have  been  educated  in  the  hospital,  and  are  under  the  authority 
of  the  sisters. 

As  no  inducements  are  offered  to  these  Protestant  sisters,  no  prospect  of 
pecuniary  reward,  or  praise,  or  reputation,  nothing  in  short,  but  the 
opportunity  of  working  in  the  cause  of  humanity  for  which  Christ  worked 
and  still  works;  so  if  this  does  not  seem  to  be  their  ruling  principle,  they 
are  dismissed.  After  they  have  been  accepted  and  made  their  profession, 
they  receive  yearly  a  small  sum  for  clothing,  and  nothing  more ;  they  can 
receive  no  fee  or  reward  fi^m  them  they  serve,  but  in  age,  or  illness 
the  parent  institution  is  bound  to  receive  and  provide  for  them.  The 
deaconess  even  after  her  solemn  consecration  in  the  church  to  her  voca- 
tion, and  her  engagement  to  serve  for  a  period  of  five  years,  is  at  liberty 
to  retire  from  the  service,  if  her  parents,  or  marriage,  or  any  important 
duty  claim  her. 

In  1854)  there  were  100  sisters,  eighty  of  whom  were  stationed  in  the 
different  hospitals  of  (Germany ;  five  in  London ;  five  in  Jerusalem ;  two 
in  Smyrna;  and  the  rest  were  still  probationers  and  learners.  Their 
success  illustrates  in  a  beautiful  manner  the  importance  of  Normal  or  pro- 
fessional training  in  every  department  of  life  which  involve  art  and  method. 
The  foUowing  account  of  a  visit  to  the  institution  is  abridged  finom  a  com- 
munication  in  Lowes'  Edinburg  Magazine,  for  1846. 

"  Kaiserswerth  is  the  name  of  a  small  village  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Rhine^ 
about  an  hour  fh>m  DusseldorC  The  village  is  clean  and  orderly,  but  very  an- 
dent  in  its  bouses,  and  still  more  ao  in  the  aspect  of  its  church  and  manse. 
This  circumstance  the  more  fixes  the  attention  of  the  traveler  on  a  new  street 
running  at  right  angles  to  the  old  one.  All  the  buildings  in  it  are  peculiar,  and 
piece  ou  but  awkwardly  with  the  old  manse,  whence  they  spring,  and  which  is 
occupied  by  the  *'  School  for  Deaconesses."    The  Rev.  Thomas  Fliedner  is  pas- 
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tor  of  this  small  parish,  and  has  fooDd  fall  oceapation  for  his  beneroleflteneiigj 

in  ihe  iDstiiutioD  of  which  be  is  the  founden 

We  unwittingly  made  oar  visit  of  investigation  on  the  great  anniversary ;  a 
day  for  school  examinations,  for  inspecting  the  hospitals,  and  for  settin:^  apan, 
for  the  exercise  of  their  functions,  wheresoever  ibey  may  be  called,  such  dea- 
conesses as  have  satisfactorily  passed  through  their  period  of  training.  The 
whole  place  was  therefore  in  its  best  attire.  Windows  bright,  walls  newly 
colored,  and  ever}'  here  and  there,  where  an  arch  or  a  peg  to  hang  a  wreath 
upon  could  be  found,  active  and  tassteful  hands  had  transferred  the  garden's 
autumnal  treasures  of  flowers  to  the  various  chambers  of  the  dwellings.  In  a 
room  on  one  side  of  the  street,  the  floor  was  covered  with  beds  for  the  repose 
of  visiting  schoolmistresses  and  deaconesses  who  bad  returned  to  enjoy  the  day 
with  their  f  )rmer  associates ;  while,  on  the  other,  the  hall  with  its  table  of 
many  covers,  and  the  savor  of  j^ood  food  from  the  kitchen,  indicated  that  the 
mother  was  on  that  day  to  entertain  her  children.  In  short,  it  was  a  ^ala  day— 
the  day  of  all  the  year  when  many  acquisitions  are  brought  to  light,  and  for 
which  many  a  studious  preparation  is  made.  As  all  were  engaged  in  the  ex- 
amination of  the  orphan-school,  we  had  leisure,  while  waiting,  to  observe  the 
characteristic  furniture  of  the  manse  parlor,  where,  according  to  the  fashion  of 
the  country,  the  pale  sand  crackled  under  our  feet.  There  hangs  a  portrait  of 
Mrs.  Fleidner,  the  honored  and  most  useful  coadjulorof  her  husband.  She  has 
been  a  fitting  mother  of  that  institution,  of  which  he  is  the  father.  Having 
given  out  all  her  strength  to  it,  she  was  in  her  prime  translated  from  the  Land 
of  labor  and  anxiety  to  the  land  of  eternal  rest. 

Near  her  is  placed,  in  meet  companionship,  a  portrait  of  our  Mrs.  Fry,  whose 
experienced  eye  took  in  at  once,  with  much  delight,  the  utility  of  the  whole  in- 
stitution. On  the  same  wall  appears  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Fleidner's  mother,  a 
venerable  widow  of  a  former  pastor,  whose  lovely  Christian  bearing  we  had 
occasion  to  respect  and  admire,  having  made  her  acquaintance  in  a  distant  city. 
She  had  reared  a  large  family  for  the  church,  and  suflTered  many  hardships 
while  her  country  was  the  scene  of  French  warfare,  being  long  separated  from 
her  husband,  uncertain  of  his  safetv,  and  moving  from  place  to  place  with  her 
young  children,  at  times  at  a  loss  for  a  lodging  and  all  necessary  provision. 

Opposite  to  these  portraits  are  engravings  of  some  of  the  Protestant  Reform- 
ers, among  whom  appear  Luther  and  Calvin ;  and  in  a  comer  a  cupboard 
with  a  glass  door,  furnished  with  books  for  sale,  chiefly  such  as  are  employed 
in  the  schools  or  report  their  condition.  Also  the  noble  set  of  Scripture  pnnts 
which  was  prepared  for  the  institution,  but  which  is  now  to  be  found  in  many 
seminaries  tor  the  benevolent  instruction  of  the  young  in  Germany  and  Prussia. 

Presently  an  amiable  and  gentlemanly  man,  who  apologized  for  his  imperfect 
English,  came  and  guided  us  to  the  school-room,  in  which  an  inielligent  teacher 
was  calling  forth  the  attainments  of  his  pupils.  The  audience  consisted  of  Mr. 
Fleidner's  co-presbyters,  the  physician,  a  iew  personal  friends,  the  teachers 
who  were  that  day  visitors  to  the  school  where  they  had  themselves  been  trained, 
and  as  many  of  the  deaconesses  as  could  be  spared  from  their  regular  avo- 
cations. 

The  orphans  under  examination  are  many  of  them  the  children  of  pastors 
and  schoolmasters.  They  looked  more  vigorous  and  hearty  than  mostcnildren 
of  their  age  do  in  Germanv,  and  are  receiving  good,  sound  education,  which 
will  fit  them  to  help  both  themselves  and  others  in  future  life. 

We  were  led  from  the  school-room  to  the  dormitories,  and  found  each  con- 
taining six  small  beds,  and  one  larger.  The  deaconess,  who  occupies  the 
larger  bed,  is  regarded  as  the  mother  of  these  six  children,  and  fills  that  oflice 
as  to  washing,  clothing,  medicating,  and  instructing  them,  just  as  a  real  mother 
ought  to  do.  Each  bed  has  a  drawer  which  draws  out  at  its  foot,  containing  ail 
the  little  tenant's  property,  and  on  the  opposing  wail  is  hung  a  tin  basin,  jug, 
and  tooth-bnish  for  the  use  of  each.  The  deaconess  soon  feels  an  attachment 
to  the  orphans  spring  up  in  her  bosom,  while  she  also  feels  responsibility  about 
their  neat  and  nealthy  appearance,  proper  demeanor,  and  attainments  of  all 
kinds. 

We  next  saw  the  delinquents'  shelter,  and  two  women  in  charge,  one  an 
older,  sensible,  firm-looking  person,  whose  post  is  probably  never  changed,  and 
another  younger,  her  pupil.  They  showed  us  with  some  satisfaction  the  needle- 
work (hey  had  taught  to  a  set  of  lowering- browed,  unpromising-looking  females, 
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who,  like  their  peers  in  Scotland,  gratify  their  corlo6it]rbTside-pee|is,biitneTar 
look  yoa  fairly  in  the  face.  From  the  edncational  sysiem  of  Pmssia,  it  rarely 
occurs  that  reading  reo aires  to  be  taught  to  adolis.  The  senior  deaconess 
spoke  niildlr  and  sensibly  of  some  intractable,  two  or  three  ronaways.  some  re- 
conciled to  rriends,  some  restored  to  society,  and  acqaitdng  themselves  well  in 
ser\'ice.  In  short,  it  was  a  fac-simile  of  pttor  humanity,  and  the  uncertain  re- 
sults of  benevolent  effort  at  home.  These  women  sleep  in  small  apartments, 
which  fill  one  side  of  a  long  gallery— ^ach  contains  a  oed,  a  stool,  and  a  box, 
and  in  tlie  midst  of  them  is  the  room  for  the  deaconess,  who  is,  by  means  of 
her  open  door,  enabled  to  observe  all  movements,  and  prevent  all  communica- 
tions on  the  subject  of  past  transgressions.  The  delinquents  are  shut  into  theii 
nixht>ri>oms. 

In  the  infant  school  department,  we  did  not  observe  any  thinsr  differing  from 
what  is  to  be  seen  in  the  best  sch(x>ls  of  the  same  style  elsewhere,  unless  we 
might  mention  an  extensive  frame  of  pi^eon<holes,  each  numbered  to  indicate 
the  proprietor,  and  occupied  by  pieces  ot  bread.  In  this  Normal  School  have 
been  traineii  teachers  who  are  now  engaged  in  managing  the  infant  population 
in  many  parts  of  Prussia  and  Germany. 

We  crtvssed  the  little  street,  and  entered,  on  the  opposite  side,  the  hospital,  a 
handsome  building  entirely  of  recent  erection,  in  a  pretty  extensive  and  neatly 
laid-out  garden,  where  we'observed  some  patients  of  all  ages — the  children  at 
tday  or  carrieti  in  the  arms  of  their  tender-looking  nurse — the  adults  resting  on 
benches  in  the  sun,  for  the  day  was  cool,  or  moving  feebly  as  their  reduced 
stren?ih  enabled  ihem. 

Our  guide  whom  we  here  discovered  to  be  chaplain  to  the  hospital,  led  na 
first  into  the  apothecary's  room,  where  we  saw  two  sensible^  energetic-looking 
women  compounding  inedicines  after  the  prescription  of  the  physician.  They 
are  licensed  by  ^vemment,  servini;  a  regular  time  to  the  acquisition  of  this 
important  branch  of  knowledge,  and  are  ahvays  on  the  spot  to  watch  the  effect 
of  their  administrations.  The  place  is  fitted  up  like  a  dni?gist's  shop  at  home. 
We  forgot  to  inquire  if  the  counter,  within  wnose  railed-off  quarter  the  chief 
apothecary  stood,  is  rendered  necessary  by  the  shop  being  Ireonenied  by  the 
▼illagers,  which  seems  probable.  The  other  deaconess  was  working  at  a  mor- 
tar.  From  this  place  we  passed  to  the  kitchen,  and  saw  the  hosrc  apparatus 
necessar)'  for  leeainsrsuch  a  family,  and  the  extra  supply  requireil  on  that  I'estal 
day,  when  their  family  was  greatly  increased.  The  plans  lor  ket'ping  food  in 
that  warm  country,  tHe  cleanliness  and  beautiful  order  of  the  lanler  and  laun- 
dries, indeeil  of  every  coiner,  was  quite  remarkable,  and  the  ventilation  so  per- 
Ject,  that  even  when  we  ascended  to  wards  occupied  by  persons  in  bed.  or  rest- 
ing on  the  long  benches,  who  looked  verv  ill,  the  atmosphere  was  tolerably  fresh 
and  agreeable.  Our  condnctors  dropi-ed  here  and  there  a  giH>d  word  to  the  sick 
as  we  passed.  In  the  male  wards  a  part  of  the  attendance  seems  to  be  done  by 
men.  but  each  has  its  quota  of  deaconesses  who  have  their  own  charge  and  re- 
sponsibility In  one  chamber  we  found  five  women  who  had  joined  the  estab- 
lishment a  lew  days  before,  who  were  engageil  in  learning  the  useful  art  of 
catling  out  clothing,  under  two  instructors.  There  was  soinethicg  touching  in 
the  wanl  of  sick  children,  where  we  saw  many  eyes  beaming  tenderness,  and 
many  hearts  exercising  all  the  maternal  instincts,  albeit  not  mothers.  i^ooM 
whowere  very  sick  formed  for  the  time  the  S4>le  chanre  of  one  deaconess,  while 
three  or  lour  misht  be  intrusted  to  the  care  of  another.  In  addition  to  minute 
watchfulness  over  the  boily,  there  is,  as  they  can  bear  it,  an  endeavor  to  occupj 
Ihe  memory  with  suitable  hymns  and  passages  of  J^cripture,  and  to  engage  their 
minds  on  subjects  that  lead  them  to  glorify  Ood  by  honoring  and  loving  Him  in 
the  davs  ot  their  youth.  The  chaplain  was  acquainted  with  each  face,  and  its 
owner^s  little  hisiiry,  and  tried  to  araw  out  a  little  repetition  of  their  small  store 
of  Scripture  learning.  One  could  not  but  remark  the  useful  discipline  which 
SQch  employment  must  be  for  the  young  women  who  are  engaged  in  it,  or  fail 
to  observe  the  loving  patience  with  which  one  or  two  met  the  feverish  fira<s 
tioasness  of  their  nurslings. 

The  office  of  these  *  sisters  of  charity,'  which  elevates  them  above  the  common 
sick  nurse,  and  engages  them  in  concerns  that  touch  on  eternity,  is  that  of  read* 
ing  the  Scriptures  to  the  sick  and  aged,  and  dropping  a  wortl  of  consolation 
into  the  languid  ear,  while  they  minister  to  the  nodily  wants.  This  they  are 
anthorized  and  expected  to  do,  so  that,  instead  of  doing  it  by  stealth,  as  a  pious 
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sick  narse  may  do  in  oar  hospitals;  or,  instead  of  railing  on  the  poor  safienr 
who  cries  oat  in  concern  for  nis  soul's  health,  as  an  impiuas  one  has  sometimes 
been  known  to  do.  they  breathe  balm  while  they  turn  the  pillow,  and  speak  of 
the  way  of  reconciliation  while  they  endearor  to  lull  pam.  They  are  by  the 
bed  in  the  midnigiit  hour,«nd  can  seize  the  moment  of  coolness  and  clearness 
to  speak  to  the  afflicted — a  moment  which  neither  chaplain,  nor  medical  man, 
nor  friendly  visitor,  may  be  so  happy  as  to  hit  upon ;  and,  while  th^y  are  forbid- 
den to  be  preachers,  their  living  actions,  their  Cnrisiian  bearing,  and  their  faith- 
ful  advires,  are  calculated  to  drop  like  balm  on  the  wounded  spirit,  and  have,  in 
many  cases,  accomplished  good  which  we  may  justly  call  incalculable,  for  its 
consequences  are  eternal . 

Ai'ier  examining  the  excellent  arrangement  of  the  sick  wards,  we  found  our- 
selves in  the  chapel.  It  is  placed  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  long  range  of 
buildings,  and  so  crosses  the  end  of  four  wards,  two  on  the  fir^t,  and  two  on  the 
second  siorv,  the  door  of  entrance  to'  the  chapel  being  placed  in  the  center. 
Each  ward  has  a  foMing-door  of  glass  in  the  side  of  the  place  of  worship,  by 
opening  which  the  Word  of  Grod  can  sound  along  even  to  the  remoter  beds. 
On  communion  occasions,  the  pastor  is  accustomed  to  convey  the  elements  into 
these  wards,  so  that  many  a  fainting  suul  is  thus  refreshed,  which,  in  any  other 
circumstances,  would  be  denied  the  privileges  of  the  house  of  God.  There  arc, 
on  one  side  of  the  chapel,  seals  where  the  feeble  can  recline,  and  some  with 
muslin  curtains,  behind  which  the  unhappy  or  unsightly  can  find  shelter.  In 
this  small,  but  sacred,  place  of  worship,  at  three  o'clock  on  that  afVemoon, 
October  5th,  were  the  deaconesses,  whose  tenn  of  training  was  satisfactorily 
come  to  a  close,  questioned  before  the  congregation  with  respect  to  their  wiJ- 
lingness  to  devote  themselves  to  the  work  of  mercy  for  the  next  five  years,  and 
having  assented  to  the  engagement  proposed  to  them,  they  were  solenmly  set 
apart  by  prayer.  They  are  now  prepared  to  go  to  whatever  city  or  country,  to 
whatever  hospital,  or  Normal  Institution,  or  private  family  they  may  be  called, 
the  tasie  and  capacity  of  the  individual  of  course  being  consulted ;  for  it  most 
be  carefully  explained  that  there  is  nothing  like  a  monastic  vow  of  'obedience 
to  the  church'  in  this  affair,  and  that  the  engagement  is  formed  subject  to  being 
set  aside  by  the  claims  of  nearer  domestic  duties,  if  such  should  arise.  Some 
deaconesses  have  been  called  away  to  assist  their  own  families,  some  have 
been  lost  to  the  Institution  by  entering  on  the  conjugal  relation.  In  truth,  un- 
fortunately for  their  vocation,  they  are  rather  too  popular,  as  making  excellent 
wives.  But  while  one  regards  this  circumstance  with  regret  as  respects  the 
scheme,  it  is  delightful  to  contemplate  the  sister  of  charily  transformea  into  the 
rearer  of  her  own  children  in  the  tear  of  the  Lord. 

In  conversing  with  Mr.  Fleidner,  before  taking  leave,  on  the  utility  of  form- 
ing such  an  institution  in  Scotland,  ne  suggested,  as  a  fundamental  and  absolute 
necessity,  that  it  be  ascertained  that  all  who  are  admitted  to  the  school  are  per- 
sons renewed  in  the  spirit  of  their  minds,  and  willing,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  to  devote  themselves  in  humility  and  love  to  the  service  of  their 
fellow-creatures  lor  Christ's  sake. 

The  two  Prus.sian  provinces  of  the  Rhineland  and  Westphalia  are  united  for 
its  support,  and  it  is  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Protestant  Provincial  Sy- 
nod. Above  one  hundred  deaconesses  are  now  at  work  in  different  parts  of 
Germany.  Sixty  are  occupied  in  seventeen  hospitals  and  orphan-houses  at 
Berlin,  Dresden,  Frankfort,  Worms,  Cologne,  Elberfeld,  &c.  Several  are  en- 
gaged for  large  congregations  which  have  no  hospital,  and  about  twenty  are 
sent  out  at  the  request  of  private  families  to  nurse  their  sick  members,  &c. 
Five  are  now  at  work  in  the  German  hospital  at  Dalston,  near  London:  one 
of  them  is  matron  of  the  establishment  It  can  readily  be  apprehended  how 
aniformity  of  language,  ideas,  methods  of  preparing  food,  &c.,  will  render  these 
acceptable  nurses  to  their  sick  countrymen. 

In  this  country  we  lack  a  little  of  the  German  simplicity,  and  are  so  nice 
about  distinctions  of  rank,  and  what  belongs  to  our  supposed  station  in  society, 
that  it  may  excite  strong  displeasure  if  we  say  that  there  are  many  single  wo- 
men in  Scotland,  of  the  excellent  of  the  earth,  who  are  not  so  useful  in  the 
church  as  they  might  be ;  that  the  reason  of  this  is  their  want  of  proper  guid- 
ance in  selecting  their  work,  and  of  support  in  its  prosecution,  and  that  the 
deaconess'  status  in  society,  and  the  style  ot character  and  bearing  eixpected  from 
her,  is  exactly  what  is  wanted  to  confer  the  necessary  energy  and  steadiness. 
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At  Kaiserswerth,  there  are  scholais  not  only  of  tKe  middle  classes,  bat  serenl 
of  the  higher  ranks  of  life.  The  kin?  of  Prussia,  bavins  uken  a  lively  view  of 
the  udlicr  of  the  Insdtation.  is  now  rorming  a  lar]ge  model  hospital  at  Berlin— 
a  baroness,  trained  under  Mr.  Fleidner  is  its  de^tiued  mauxw ;  and  twelve  well- 
trained  deaconesses  are  without  delay  to  be  called  into  active  employment  there. 

The  principle  on  which  the  deaconess  is  required  to  act  is  that  of  willingness 
10  be  a  servant  of  Christ  alone ;  to  devote  herself  to  the  service,  without  the 
worldly  stimulus  of  pecuniary  emolument,  and  without  over  solicitude  about 
worldly  comforts;  to  do  the  work  of  charity  and  self-denial,  out  of  gratitude  to 
her  Savior. 

Her  wants  are  all  supplied  by  the  Institution,  respectably,  but  without  super- 
fluity;  while  the  salary  paid  aDnually  for  her  services  by  the  family,  parish,  or 
hospital,  by  which  she  is  employed,  is  paid  to  Kaiserswerth.  From  the  fund 
thus  accumulated,  the  supplies  of  the  deaconesses  are  derived,  and  those  of  them 
who  have  suffered  in  health,  in  consequence  of  their  services,  are  by  it  entirely 
sustained. 

The  deaconess,  with  her  healthful,  beaming,  loving  eoontenance,  distin- 
guished th)m  her  neighbors  only  by  her  dark  print  gown,  a  white  habit-shirt, 
and  cap,  (a  bit  of  head-gear  thai  one  often  misses  painfully,  even  on  grey- 
headed German  matrons,)  looks  all  animation,  attention,  and  lively  coUected- 
ness  of  spirit. 

There  is  at  Kaiserswerth  the  simplicity  of  real  life  in  this  working-day- 
worid,  as  exhibited  by  persons  whose  actions  are  under  the  influence  of  grate- 
ful love  to  their  Lord  and  Redeemer,  and  to  their  fellow-pilgrims." 

Among  the  number  of  English  women  who  have  gone  through  a  regu- 
lar training  at  Kaiserswerth,  is  Miss  Florence  Nightingale,  who  thus 
acquired  that  practical  tact  and  knowledge  which  made  her  services  so 
efficient  in  the  military  hospitals  of  the  Crimea. 

At  the  Scotch  Crimean  banquet  at  Edinbnrg,  Sir  John  McNeill,  who 
was  one  of  the  Government  Commissioners  sent  to  the  scat  of  war  to 
inspect  the  condition  of  the  army,  thus  spoke  of  the  services  of  Miss 
Nightingale : — 

Thoogh  I  am  unable  to  tell  yon  who  was  responsible  far  leavii^  the  sick  in  that 
wretcht.'d  condition,  I  am  able  to  t«ll  you  who  rescued  tliem  from  it — ^I-lorence 
Nightingale.  [Prolonfft'd  applause.]  Except  tlte  aid  received  from  the  Times 
fund,  she  provided,  at  her  own  expense,  liuon  for  the  numerous  patients,  which 
oould  not  have  cost  lees  than  £2,000  or  £3.(K)0.  [Applause.]  She  found  the 
hospitals  unprorided  with  any  establlshmont  for  washinf;  the  liucn,  and  witli  the 
aid  of  the  lacUea  and  the  nurses,  made  arran^^ements  for  that  purpose,  some  of  the 
ladies  taking  an  active  share  in  that  m«Mual  labor.  She  found  tlio  hospitals  with- 
out any  trained  cooka,  and  she  established  a  private  kitchen,  in  which  fiKid  fitted 
for  tlioise  who  were  most  nnluceil  was  pre)xired,  and  I  have  no  doubt  oontribuud 
to  save  the  life  of  many  a  brave  man.     [C^hcvrs.] 

Foreseeing  that  the  accommodation  would  be  insufficient,  she  ui^red  the  repair 
of  a  larii^}  wing  o(  the  lUirrack  hospital,  which  was  so  dilapidated  as  to  be  unin- 
habitjible,  and  the  ref^airs  were  commenco^l;  but  the  workmen  soon  struck 
because  they  were  unpaid,  and  the  officer  who  had  charge  of  the  work  could  not 
procure  the  requisite  fund^  She  advanced  them  frtnn  her  own  means,  and,  curi- 
ously enough,  the  very  day  on  which  tlu^se  repairs  were  completed,  a  number  of 
sick  and  wounded  sufficient  to  fill  that  win?,  and  for  whom  there  was  no  other 
aoeomniodation,  arrived  fK»m  the  Crimea,  and  were  placed  there.  [Cheers.]  But  * 
the  w;u\is  were  as  empty  as  barn&,  and  the  hospital  authorities  declined  to  provide 
the  requisite  furniture.  She  purch;)sed  it  at  her  own  cost,  and  furnished  the 
wards,  but  the  amount  has  since  been  repaid.  I  mention  these  things,  and  I 
mijrht  tfU  you  of  many  more,  because  many  of  you  may  not  know  or  may  not 
remember  them,  and  very  few,  1  am  sure,  Imve  ever  heard  or  will  ever  hear  <ii 
them  fix>m  her. 

But  it  is  needless  to  dwell  further  upon  services  of  the  sick  and  wounded  which 
are  known  to  the  whole  world ;  which  have  redounded  to  the  hon<ff'of  the  natioB ; 
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which  have  made  her  name  dear  to  the  army  and  the  oovntry,  and  whieh  aecnre 
to  her  a  place  in  the  history  of  oar  times  as  the  worthy  leader  of  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  movements  which  this  war,  in  many  respects  memorable,  has  pro- 
duced. I  can  not,  however,  refrain  from  stating  one  or  two  fiicts  creditable  to  the 
soldiers  of  the  British  army,  which  ought  to  be  known.  Miss  Nightingale  had, 
of  conrse,  occasion  to  be  in  the  hospital  wards  at  all  boars,  and  she  informed  me 
that  eho  never  heard  even  an  oath  from  a  soldier.  [Applause.]  And,  lest  yon 
should  imagine  this  propriety  of  behavior  proceeded  from  deference  and  respect 
to  her  personally,  I  will  read  a  very  short  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  a  lady 
who  was  in  another  hospital.  She  says :  ^*  In  bearing  testimony,  as  I  do  most 
gratefully,  to  the  extreme  delicacy  and  respect  with  which  I  was  in  every  instance 
treated  by  our  soldiers,  I  am  but  echoing  the  sentiments  of  every  lady  who  has 
been  in  the  Eastern  hospitals." 

In  answer  to  my  inquiry  whether  she  had  observed  on  the  part  of  the  soldiers 
much  reluctance  to  leave  the  hospital  and  return  to  their  duty  in  the  Crimea, 
Miss  Nightingale  replied  that  she  did  not  remember  having  been  asked  to  write 
one  letter  for  any  soldier  with  a  view  to  prolong  his  stay  in  the  hospital,  but  she 
believed  she  had  written  five  or  six  hundred  fur  men  who  wished  to  inform  their 
officers  that  they  oonsidered  themselves  fit  for  duty.  Such  is  the  character  which 
the  soldiers  of  the  army  of  the*£ast  have  established  for  themselves  in  action,  in 
camp  during  the  worst  times,  and  in  hospital.  I  am  confident  that  they  will  not 
throw  away  at  home  the  high  reputation  they  acquired  in  foreign  service.  [Ap- 
plause.] Every  one  knows  the  public  services  of  Florence  Nightingale,  but  those 
only  who  have  had  the  honor  of  meeting  her  can  know  the  refinement  and  tmiy 
feminine  delicacy  of  her  mind  and  manners,  or  the  unconsciousness  of  having 
done  any  thing  great  or  remarkable  that  pervades  her  whole  deportment  and  con- 
versation. 

Far  from  dwelling  upon  the  past,  or  taking  any  pride  in  the  applause  which  has 
followed  her  unsought,  the  whole  energies  of  her  powerful,  highly  cultivated,  and 
essentially  practical  intellect  are  already  directed  toward  further  and  more  per- 
manent plans  of  usefulness.  Truly  pious  and  thoroughly  Protestant  in  her  senti- 
ments, her  attachment  to  the  Church  of  England  is  free  from  any  tincture  of  sect- 
arian bitterness.  [Cheers.]  She  has  not  so  read  her  Bible  as  to  believe  that  it 
inculcates  ill-will  toward  any  class  of  God^s  creatures.  Ready  to  extend  her  as- 
sistance to  the  sick  and  wounded  of  all  persuasions  without  distinction,  she  has 
freely  availed  herself  of  the  assistance  of  all. 

Holding  fast  her  own  principles  with  a  firm  composure  of  a  strong  mind  and  a 
settled  conviction,  she  avoids  alike  the  extremes  of  High  Church  and  Low  Church, 
and  hears  without  resentment  the  extravagant  and  contradictory  absurdities  that 
are  circulated  in  regard  to  her  opinions.  She  appears  to  be  too  intent  upon  doing 
the  good  which  it  may  be  permitted  her  to  do  in  the  walk  she  has  chosen,  to  oare 
for  either  the  evil  or  the  good  that  is  spoken  of  her—otherwise  tlum  that  it  may 
affect  her  usefulness.  It  is  not  from  ns,  and  it  is  not  here,  that  she  seeks  praise 
or  reward.  But  I  should  be  acting  little  in  accordance  with  her  practice,  if,  in 
speaking  of  the  services  rendered  to  the  sick  and  wounded,  I  omitted  to  direct 
your  attention  to  the  obligations  which  she  and  all  of  us  owe  to  the  ladies  who 
shared  her  pious  labors ;  and  I  may  be  permitted,  without  disparagement  to 
others,  to  remind  yon  that  some  of  the  most  prominent  were  our  own  conntry- 
women.    * 

Miss  Shaw  Stewart  had  charge  of  the  nurses  in  the  general  hospital  at  Bala- 
klava ;  Mrs.  Mackenzie,  and  after  her  Miss  Erskine,  in  the  naval  hospital  at  The- 
rapia — ^the  first  a  member  of  a  leading  &mily  among  our  untitled  aristocracy ; 
the  second,  daughter  of  one  of  the  foremost  men  of  our  generation,  the  late  Dr. 
Chalmers,  [loud  cheers  *,]  the  third,  daughter  of  the  accomplished  historian  of 
the  Mahomedan  conquest  of  India,  and  granddaughter  of  the  late  Sir  James 
Mackintosh.  And  there  were  other  Scottish  ladies  in  less  prominent  positions. 
Our  country,  therefore,  was  worthily  represented  in  the  hospitals  of  the  East 
[Cheers.]  Let  us  hope  that  the  moral  and  material  improvements,  the  higher 
standard  of  feeling  and  of  comfort  which  the  wise  benevolence  and  patriotism  of 
Miss  Nightingale  and  the  ladies  who  aided  her  eflforts  have  introduced  into  our 
military  hospitals,  will  not  be  permitted  to  pass  awBy  with  the  occasion  that  gave 
rise  to  them. 
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Thb  suooesB  of  Pastor  Fliedner's  "  Diaconissen  AmtaUy^  at 
worth,  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  fifteen  similar  institutions  for 
training  of  Protestant  nurses  and  teachers,  on  the  continent ;  and  in 
England,  the  popular  acknowledgment  for  the  services  of  Miss  Night- 
ingale and  her  associates,  is  to  be  expended  in  founding  a  hospital 
whioh  is  to  become  a  Training  Institution  for  similar  purposes.  In 
furtherance  of  the  general  object  of  widening  the  sphere  of  woman's 
benevolent  activity,  Mrs.  Jameson  has  published  two  lectures,  deliv- 
ered by  her  privately  in  London,  the  first  entitled,  **  Sisters  of  Charity^ 
Catholic  and  Protestant^  Abroad  ofid  At  Home^*^  on  the  14th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1855,  and  the  other,  **  Communion  in  Lobar ^  or  the  Social 
Employment  of  Women,'*  on  the  28th  of  June,  1856.  These  lectures 
are  valuable  contributions  to  the  educational  literature  of  the  English 
language,  and,  in  the  absence  of  any  American  edition,  we  give  copi- 
ous extracts. 

SOCIAL  POSITION   AND  EMPLOYMENT  OF   WOMEN. 

There  /tre  many  different  theories  ooDceming  the  moral  purposes  of  this  world 
in  which  we  dwell,  considered,  I  mean,  in  reference  to  us,  its  human  inhal>> 
itants  ;  for  some  regard  it  merely  as  a  state  of  transition  between  two  conditions 
of  existence,  a  past  and  a  future ;  others  as  being  worthless  in  itself,  except  as 
a  probation  or  preparation  lor  a  better  and  a  higher  lift ;  while  others,  absorbed 
or  saddened  by  the  monstrous  evils  and  sorrows  around  them,  have  really  come 
to  regard  it  as  a  place  of  punishment  or  penance  fbr  sins  committed  in  a  former 
state  of  existence.  But  I  think  that  the  best  definition — the  best,  at  least,  for 
our  present  purpose — is  that  of  Shakspeare  :  he  calls  it,  with  his  usual  felicity 
of  expression,  **  this  vcorkinff^ay  world  ;  "  and  it  is  truly  this  ;  it  is  a  place  in 
which  work  is  to  be  done — work  which  rmut  he  done  —  work  which  it  is  good 
to  do  ; — a  place  in  which  labor  of  one  kind  or  another  is  at  once  the  condition 
of  existence,  and  the  condition  of  happiness. 

Well,  then,  in  this  working-day  world  of  ours  we  must  all  work.  The  only 
question  is,  what  shall  we  do  T  To  few  is  it  granted  to  choose  their  work.  In- 
deed, all  work  worth  the  doing  seems  to  leave  us  no  choice.  We  are  called  to  it 
Sometimes  the  voice  so  calling  is  fh>m  within,  sometimes  from  without ;  but  in 
any  case  it  is  what  we  term  expressively  our  vocation^  and  in  either  case  the 
harmony  and  happiness  of  lifb  in  man  or  woman  consists  in  finding  in  pur  voca- 
tion the  employment  of  our  highest  £aiculties,  and  of  as  many  of  them  as  can  be 
brought  into  action. 

And  work  is  of  various  kinds ;  there  are  works  of  necessity,  and  works  of 
mercy  ; — kead  work,  hand  work  ;  —  man's  work,  woman's  work; — and, upon 
the  distribution  of  this  work  in  accordance  with  the  divine  law,  and  what  Milton 
calls  the  faultiess  proprieties  of  nature,  depends  the  weU-bdng  of  the  wbolt 
community,  not  less  than  that  of  each  individual. 

Domestic  lift,  the  acknowledged  foundation  of  all  social  life,  has  settled  by  a 
natural  law  the  work  of  the  man,  and  the  work  of  the  woman.  The  man  gov- 
erns, sustains,  and  deftnds  the  ftmily ;  the  woman  cherishes,  rogalates,  and 
purifies  it ;  but,  though  distinct,  the  relative  work  is   inseparable,  —  some* 
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tuD«B  esohangod,  aoxnetiinee  shared  ;  so  that,  from  the  bciginningyire  have,  eren 
in  the  primitive  household,  not  the  division^  but  the  communion  of  labor. 

If  domestic  lifb  be  then  the  foundation  and  the  bond  of  all  social  communities, 
does  it  not  seem  clear  that  there  must  exist  between  man  and  woman,  even  from 
the  beginning,  the  communion  of  love,  and  the  communion  of  labor  ?  B j  the  « 
first  I  understand  all  the  benevolent  affections  and  their  results,  and  all  the 
binding  charities  of  life,  extended  firom  the  home  into  the  more  ample  social 
relations  ;  and  in  the  latter  I  comprehend  all  the  active  duties,  all  inteUoctoal 
exercise  of  the  faculties,  also  extended  from  the  central  home  into  the  larger  social 
circle.  When  from  the  cross  those  memorable  words  were  uttered  by  our  Lord, 
"  Behold  thy  Mother  !  Behold  thy  Son  !  '*  do  you  think  they  were  addressed  only 
to  the  two  desolate  mourners  who  then  and  there  wept  at  his  feet  ?  No  —  they 
were  spoken,  like  all  his  words,  to  the  wide  universe,  to  all  humanity,  to  all  time ! 

I  rest,  therefore,  all  I  have  to  say  hereafter  upon  what  I  conceive  to  be  a  great 
vital  truth, — an  unchangeable,  indisputable,  natural  law.  And  it  is  this  :  that 
men  and  women  are,  by  nature,  mutually  dependent,  mutually  helpful ;  that 
this  communion  exists  not  merely  in  one  or  two  relations,  which  custom  may 
define  and  authorize,  and  to  which  opinion  may  restrict  them  in  this  or  that 
class,  in  this  or  that  position  ;  but  must  extend  to  every  possible  relation  in 
enstenoe  in  which  the  two  sexes  can  be  socially  approximated.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, a  man,  in  the  first  place,  merely  sustains  and  defends  his  home^  then 
he  works  to  sustain  and  defend  the  community  or  the  nation  he  belongs  to  :  and 
so  of  woman.  She  begins  by  being  the  nurse,  the  teacher,  the  cherisher  of  her 
home  through  her  greater  tenderness  and  purer  moral  sentiments ;  then  she 
uses  these  qualities  and  sympathies  on  a  larger  scale,  to  cherish  and  purify 
society.  But  still  the  man  and  the  woman  must  continue  to  share  the  work ; 
there  must  be  the  communion  of  labor  in  the  large  human  family  just  as  there 
was  within  the  narrower  precincts  of  home. 

The  great  niiistake  seems  to  have  been  that  in  all  our  legislation  it  is  taken  for 
granted  that  the  woman  is  always  protected,  always  under  tutelage,  always 
within  the  precincts  of  a  home  ;  finding  there  her  work,  her  interests,  her 
duties,  and  her  happiness ;  but  is  this  true  ?  We  know  that  it  is  altogether 
fiklse.  There  are  thousands  and  thousands  of  women  who  have  no  protection, 
no  guide,  no  help,  no  home  ;  —  who  are  absolutely  driven  by  circumstance  and 
necessity,  if  not  by  impulse  and  inclination,  to  carry  out  into  the  larger  com- 
munity the  sympathies,  the  domestic  instincts,  the  active  administrative  capabil« 
ities,  with  which  God  has  endowed  them ;  but  these  instincts,  sympathies,  capa- 
bilities, require,  first,  to  be  properly  developed,  then  properly  trained,  and  then 
directed  fhto  large  and  useful  channels,  according  to  the  individual  tendencies. 

As  to  the  want,  what  I  insist  on  particularly  is,  that  the  means  do  not  exist 
for  the  training  of  those  powers  ;  that  the  sphere  of  duties  which  should  occupy 
them  is  not  acknowledged  ;  and  I  must  express  my  deep  conviction  that  society 
is  suffering  in  its  depths  through  this  great  mistake,  and  this  great  want 

We  require  in  our  country  the  recognition,^- the  public  recognition,  —  by  law 
as  well  as  by  opinion,  of  the  woman's  privilege  to  share  in  the  communion  of 
labor  at  her  own  free  choice,  and  the  feundation  of  institutions  which  shall  train 
her  to  do  her  work  weU. 

Mrs.  Jameson  proceeds  to  illustrate  her  position  by  certain  facta 

drawn  from  her  observation  and  study  of  the  administration  of  various 

public  institutions  at  home  and  abroad. 
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H06F1TAX8. 

What  11  ttepurpoBB  of  a  great  hospital?  Ask  a  physiBiaii  or  a  sargeon,  aeal- 
ou  in  lu8  proftflsion :  he  will  probably  answer  that  a  great  hospital  is  a  great 
medioal  sohool,  in  which  the  art  of  healing  is  soientiAoally  and  experimentally 
taught ;  where  the  human  suflferers  who  orowd  those  long  vistas  of  beds  are  not 
men  and  women,  bat  **  oases  '*  to  be  studied :  and  so  under  one  aspect  it  ought 
to  be,  and  must  be.  A  great,  wellrordered  medical  school  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary ;  and  to  be  able  to  regard  the  Tarious  aspects  of  disease  with  calm  diserim- 
inadon,  the  too  sensitive  human  sympathies  must  be  set  aside.  Thereibre  much 
need  is  there  here  of  all  the  masculine  firmness  of  nerve  and  strength  of 
understanding.  But  surely  a  great  hospital  has  another  purpose,  that  Ibr 
which  it  was  originally  fimnded  and  endowed,  namely,  as  a  refuge  and  solace 
f>r  disease  and  suffering.  Here  are  congregated  in  terrible  reality  all  the  ills 
enumerated  in  Milton's  visionary  laiar-house : 

**  AU  omlftdJes 
Of  ghMtljr  tpasm  or  racing  tortare,  qualms 
OC  hearV«ick  agooy,  wMe-wmsdng  pesttlenoe  **  — 

I  Spare  you  the  rest  of  the  horrible  catalogue.    He  goes  on  : 

**  Dire  was  the  toesiog,  deep  the  grouu  \  despair 
Tended  the  lack,  biuiesk  from  couch,  to  couch." 

But  why  must  deepcdr  tend  the  sick  ?  We  can  imagine  a  far  diffsrent  influ- 
ence **  busiest  fh>m  couch  to  couch  '* ! 

There  is  a  passage  in  Tennyson's  poems,  written  long  befbre  the  days  of 
Florence  Nightingale,  which  proves  that  poets  have  been  rightly  called  prophets, 
and  see  '*  the  thing  that  shall  be  as  the  thing  that  is.'*  I  will  repeat  the  pa»- 
sage.    He  is  describing  the  wounded  warriors  nursed  and  tended  by  the  learned 

**  A  kindlier  InflneDce  reigned,  and  everyirhera 
Low  Toiees  with  the  ministering  hand 
Hoag  round  the  sick.    The  maidens  came,  they  talked, 
They  song,  they  read,  till  che,  not  lUr,  began 
To  gather  light,  and  she  that  was,  becasie 
Her  fbciner  beauty  treble  \  to  and  lh», 
Uke  creatures  native  unto  gracious  act, 
And  in  their  own  clear  elemenfc  they  moTed.** 

This  you  will  say  is  the  poetioal  aspect  of  the  scene :  was  it  not  poetioal,  too, 
when  the  poor  soldier  said  that  the  very  shadow  of  Florenoe  Ni^tingale  paai- 
ing  over  his  bed  seemed  to  do  him  good? 

Paula,  a  noble  Boman  lady,  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  Sdpios  and  the  Qrao- 
chi,  is  mentioned  among  the  first  Christian  women  remarkable  fbr  their  aotive 
benevolenoe.  In  the  year  886  she  quitted  Bome,  then  stiU  a  Pagan  city  ;  with 
the  remains  of  a  large  fortune,  which  had  been  expended  in  aiding  and  instiiiot- 
iag  a  wretched  and  demoralised  people,  and,  aooompanied  by  her  daughter,  she 
sailed  ibr  Palestine,  and  took  up  her  resideDoe  in  Bethlehem  of  Judea.  There, 
as  the  story  relates,  she  assembled  round  her  a  oommunity  of  wonten  '*  as  wiQ 
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of  Doble  estate  as  of  middle  and  low  lineage."  They  took  no  tows,  they  made 
no  professioD,  but  spent  their  days  in  prayer  and  good  works,  haying  especiaUy 
a  well-ordered  hospital  for  the  sick. 

In  the  old  English  translation  of  her  lift  there  is  a  picture  of  this  charitable 
lady  which  I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  :  '*  She  was  marvellous  debonur,  and 
piteous  to  them  that  were  sick,  and  comforted  them,  and  served  them  right 
humbly  ;  and  gave  them  largely  to  eat  such  as  they  asked  ;  but  to  herself  she 
was  hard  in  her  sickness  and  scarce,  for  she  reftised  to  eat  flesh  how  well  she 
gave  it  to  others,  and  also  to  drink  wine.  She  was  oft  by  them  that  were  mck, 
and  she  laid  the  pillows  aright  and  in  point ;  and  she  rubbed  their  feet,  and 
boiled  water  to  wash  them  ;  and  it  seemed  to  her  that  the  less  she  did  to  the  sick 
in  service,  so  much  the  less  service  did  she  to  Qod,  and  deserved  the  less  mercy ; 
therefore  she  was  to  them  piteous  and  nothing  to  herself" 

It  is  in  the  seventh  century  that  we  find  these  communities  of  charitable 
women  first  mentioned  under  a  particular  appellation.  We  read  in  history  that 
when  Landry,  Bishop  of  Paris,  about  the  year  650,  founded  an  hospital,  since 
known  as  the  Hotel-Dieu,  as  a  general  reftige  for  disease  and  misery,  he  placed 
it  under  the  direction  of  the  Hospital ie res,  or  nursing-sisters  of  that  time,  — 
women  whose  services  are  understood  to  have  been  voluntary,  and  undertaken 
from  motives  of  piety.  Innocent  IV.,  who  would  not  allow  of  any  outlying  re- 
ligious societies,  collected  and  united  these  hospital-listers  under  the  rule  of  the 
Augustine  Order,  making  them  amenable  to  the  government  and  discipline  of  the 
church.  The  novitiate  or  training  of  a  Saur  Hospitaliere  was  of  twelve  years' 
duration,  after  which  she  was  allowed  to  make  her  profession.  At  that  time, 
and  even  earlier,  we  find  many  hospitals  expressly  founded  for  the  reception  of 
the  sick  pilgrims  and  wounded  soldiers  returning  from  the  East,  and  bringing 
with  them  strange  and  hitherto  unknown  forms  of  disease  and  suffering.  Some 
of  the  largest  hospitals  in  France  and  the  Netherlands  originated  in  this  pur- 
pose, and  were  all  served  by  the  Hospitaliercs  ;  and  to  this  day  the  Hotel  Dieu, 
with  its  one  thousand  beds,  the  hospital  of  St.  Louis,  with  its  seven  hundred 
beds,  and  that  of  La  Pit  if ,  witli  its  six  hundred  beds,  are  served  by  the  same 
sisterhood,  under  whose  care  they  were  originally  placed  centuries  ago. 

For  about  five  hundred  years  the  institution  of  the  Dames  or  Saurs  HotpiiO' 
Hires  remained  the  only  one  of  its  kind.  During  this  period  it  had  greatly  in- 
cx)Based  its  numbers,  and  extended  all  through  western  Christendom  ;  still  it 
did  not  suffice  for  the  wants  of  the  age  ;  and  the  thirteenth  century,  fhiitful  in  all 
those  results  which  a  combination  of  wide-spread  suffering  and  religious  ferment 
naturally  produces,  saw  the  rise  of  another  community  of  compassionate  women 
destined  to  exercise  a  far  wider  influence.  These  were  the  Saurs  G rises,  or 
Grey  Sisters,  so  called  at  first,  from  the  original  color  of  their  dress.  Their 
origin  was  this :  The  Franciscans  (and  other  reguhur  orders)  admitted  into  their 
community  a  third  or  secular  class,  who  did  not  seclude  themselves  in  cloisters, 
who  took  no  vows  of  celibacy,  but  were  simply  bound  to  submit  to  certain  rules 
and  regulations,  and  united  together  in  works  of  charity,  devoting  themselves 
to  visiting  the  sick  in  the  hospitals,  or  at  their  own  homes,  and  doing  good 
wherever  and  whenever  called  upon.  Women  of  all  classes  were  enrolled  in  this 
nsterhood.  Queens,  prinoesses,  ladies  of  rank,  wives  of  burghers,  as  well  as 
poor  widows  and  maidens.  The  higher  class  and  the  married  women  oooasion- 
ally  served  ;  the  widows  and  unmarried  devoted  themselyes  almost  entirdj  to 
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the  duties  of  nnrdng  the  sick  in  the  hospitals.  Gradoally  it  became  a  Tocatlon 
apurt,  and  a  noTitiate  or  training  of  ftom  one  to  three  years  was  required  to  fit 
them  fi>r  their  proftssion.  ^ 

The  origin  of  the  Beguines,  so  well  known  in  Flanders,  is  uncertain  ;  but  they 
seem  to  have  existed  as  hospital  sisters  in  the  seventh  century,  and  to  have  been 
settled  in  communities  at  Liege  and  elsewhere  in  1773.  They  wear  a  pirticubr 
dress  (the  black  gown,  and  white  hood),  but  take  no  vows,  and  may  leave  the 
oomm unity  at  any  time,  —  a  thing  which  rarely  happens. 

No  one  who  has  travelled  in  Flanders,  visited  Ghent,  Bruges,  Brupsels,  or 
indeed  any  of  the  Netherlandish  towns,  will  forget  the  singular  appearance  of 
these,  sometimes  young  and  handsome,  but  always  staid,  respectable-looking 
women,  walking  about,  protected  by  the  uni^ersal  i-everence  of  the  people,  and 
busied  in  their  compassionate  vocation.  In  their  few  moments  of  leisure  the 
Beguines  are  allowed  to  make  lace  and  cultivate  Howers,  and  they  act  under  a 
strict  self-constituted  government,  maintained  by  sttrict  traditional  forms.  All 
the  hospitals  in  Flanders  are  served  by  these  Bt^guines.  They  have  besides, 
attached  to  their  houses,  hospitals  of  their  own,  with  a  medical  staff  of  phvsi- 
oians  and  surgeons,  under  whose  direction,  in  all  Cj\ses  of  difficulty,  the  sisters 
administer  relief ;  and,  of  the  humility,  skill,  and  tenderness,  with  which  they 
do  administer  it,  I  have  never  heard  but  one  opinion  ;  *  nor  did  I  ever  meet  with 
anyone  who  had  travelled  in  those  countries  who  did  not  wish  that  some  system 
of  the  kind  could  be  transferred  to  England. 

In  the  fifteenth  century  (about  1448),  when  Flanders  was  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Bukes  of  Burgundy,  a  few  of  the  Beguines  were  summoned  from  Bruges 
to  Beaune  to  take  charge  of  the  great  hospital  founded  there  by  Rollin,  the 
ChanoeUor  of  Philip  the  Good.  They  were  soon  joined  by  others  from  the  neigh- 
boring districts,  and  this  community  of  nurses  obtained  the  name  Saurs  de  Ste. 
Marthey  Sisters  of  St.  Martha.  It  is  worth  notice  that  Martha,  who  is  repre- 
sented in  Scripture  as  troubled  about  household  cares,  while  her  sister  Mary 
••  sat  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  and  heard  his  words,"  was  early  chosen  as  the  pat- 
roness of  those  who,  instead  of  devoting  themselves  to  a  cloistered  life  of  prayer 
and  oontemplation,  were  bound  by  a  religious  oblig;\tion  to  active  secular  duties. 
^e  hospital  of  Beaune,  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  iH'st  managed  in  France, 
is  still  served  by  these  sisters.  Many  hospitals  in  the  South  of  France,  and 
three  at  Paris,  are  served  by  the  same  community. 

In  Germany,  the  Sisters  of  Charity  are  styletl  «*  Sisters  of  St.  Eliiaboth,'*  in 
honor  of  that  benevolent  enthusiast,  Elizabeth  of  Hungary,  whose  pathetic  story 
and  beauti(\il  legend  has  been  rendered  femiliar  to  us  by  Mr.  Kingsley*s  drama. 
When  Joseph  11.  suppressed  the  nunneries  throughout  Austria  and  Flanders, 
the  Eliiabethan  Sisters,  as  well  as  the  Beguines,  were  excepted  by  an  especial 

•  Hoirarii  nK'nt'nns  them  with  <!uf»  prni«e,  as  scrvlnj?  In  their  hcwpital  at  Brages  :  "  There  are 
twenty  Ot  them ;  they  look  reiy  h(>Althy ;  they  ri^e  at  ftnir,  and  are  constantiy  employed  about 
tlieir  nnmerous  patients.*'  "They  i>repare  as  well  as  administer  the  medicines.  The  Directress 
of  the  Phamiiacy  last  year  celebrated  her  jubilee  or  fiftieth  year  of  her  residenoe  in  the  hos- 
pital."   (P.  1«.) 

A  recent  traveller  mentions  their  hospital  of  St,  John  at  Brusres  as  one  of  the  best  condiicted 
he  bad  ever  met  with ;  **  Its  attendants,  in  their  relipious  costome,  and  with  their  nnns*  head- 
dimorn.  moring  about  with  a  quiet  tenilemess  and  solicitude,  worthy  their  name  as  *  Sisters  of 
Oliaricy }'  and  the  lofty  wards,  with  the  white  linen  of  the  beds,  present  In  every  particnlar  aa 
•sample  of  the  most  accurate  neatness  and  cleanliness." 
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deoree»  '*  beoanae  of  the  usefiilness  of  their  Tocatioii.*'  At  Vienna,  a  ftir  yeazs 
ago,  I  had  the  opportunity,  through  the  kindness  of  a  distrngaiahed  phyBioiaiiy 
of  visiting  one  of  the  houses  of  these  Elizabethan  Sisters.  There  was  an  hospital 
attached  to  it  of  fifty  beds,  which  had  received  aboat  four  hundred  and  fifty 
patients  during  the  year.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  propriety,  order,  and  clean- 
liness, of  the  whole  establishment  On  the  ground-floor  was  an  extensive  *'  Phar- 
macie,*'  a  sort  of  Apothecaries'  Hall ;  part  of  this  was  divided  off  by  a  long 
table  or  counter,  and  surrounded  by  shelves  filled  with  drugs,  much  like  an 
apothecary*s  shop ;  behind  the  counter  two  Sisters,  with  their  sleeves  tucked 
up,  were  busy  weighing  and  compounding  medicines,  with  such  a  delicaoy, 
neatness,  and  exactitude,  as  women  use  in  these  matters.  On  the  outside  of  this 
oounter,  seated  on  benches,  or  standing,  were  a  number  of  sick  and  infirm,  pale, 
dirty,  ragged  patients  ;  and  among  them  moved  two  other  Sisters,  speaking  to 
each  individually  in  a  low,  gentle  voice,  and  with  a  quiet  authority  of  manner, 
that  in  itself  had  something  tranquillizing.  A  phyadan  and  surgeon,  appointed 
by  the  government,  visited  this  hospital,  and  were  resorted  to  in  cases  of  diffi- 
culty, or  where  operations  were  necessary.  Here  vnis  another  instance  in  which 
men  and  women  worked  together  harmoniously  and  efficiently.  Howard,  in 
describing  the  principal  hospital  at  Lyons,  which  he  praises  for  its  excellent  and 
kindly  management,  as  being  "  so  clean  and  so  quiet,"  tells  us  that  at  that  time 
(1776),  he  found  it  attended  by  nine  physicians  and  surgeons,  and  managed  by 
twelve  Sisters  of  Charity.  *'  There  were  Sisters  who  made  up,  as  well  as  admin- 
istered, all  the  medicines  prescribed  ;  for  which  purpose  there  was  a  laboratory 
and  apothecary's  shop,  the  neatest  and  most  elegantly  fitted  up  that  can  be  oon- 
odved."  ♦ 

It  can  easily  be  imagined  that  institutions  like  these,  composed  of  snoh  various 
ingredients,  spread  over  such  various  countries,  and  over  several  centuries  of 
time,  should  have  been  subject  to  the  influences  of  time  ;  though  from  a  deep- 
seated  principle  of  vitality  and  necessity  they  seem  to  have  escaped  its  vicissi- 
tudes, for  they  did  not  change  in  character  or  purpose,  tar  less  perish.  That  in 
ages  of  superstition  they  should  have  been  superstitious,  that  in  ages  of  igDi>- 
ranoe  they  should  have  been  ignorant,  —  debased  in  evil  selfish  times,  by  some 
alloy  of  selfishness  and  cupidity,  — in  all  this  there  is  nothing  to  surprise  us  i 
but  one  thing  does  seem  remarkable.  While  the  men  who  profiossed  the  healing 
art  were  generally  astrologers  and  alohymists,  dealing  in  charms  and  nativitSes, 

—  lost  in  dreams  of  the  Elixir  Vitte  and  the  Philosopher's  Stone,  and  in  such 
mummeries  and  quackeries  as  made  them  fiivorite  subjects  for  comedy  and  satire, 

—  these  simple  Sisters,  in  their  hospitals,  were  accumulating  a  vast  fund  of 
practical  and  traditional  knowledge  in  the  treatment  of  disease,  and  the  uses 
of  various  remedies  ; —  knowledge  which  was  turned  to  account  and  condensed 
into  rational  theory  and  sound  method,  when  in  the  sixteenth  century  Surgery 
and  Medicine  first  rose  to  the  rank  of  experimental  sciences,  and  were  studied 
as  such.  The  poor  Hospitalieres  knew  nothing  of  Galen  and  Hippocrates,  but 
th^  could  observe,  if  they  could  not  describe,  and  prescribe,  if  they  could  not 
demonstrate.  Still,  in  the  course  of  time  great  abuses  had  certainly  crept  into 
these  religious  societies,  —  not  so  bad  or  so  flagrant,  perhaps,  as  those  which 

'  Howard  alto  mentioiia  the  hospital!  belonging  to  the  order  off  Charttj,  in  all  oovntrlei,  ai 
the  best  regolatod,  the  cteanest,  the  most  tenderly  served  and  "^«ygr*j  of  aB  he  had  mst  with. 
(In  17t6.) 
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(BtagoMA  iritlihi  a  reeent  period  many  of  our  own  inoorpontod  ohuitia,  — but 
bad  ODongb,  and  vitiating,  if  not  destroying  their  power  to  do  good.  The  ftrnds 
were  aometimes  ndsappropriated,  the  noTioes  iU-tftiuied  Avr  thdr  work,  the  sapa- 
rion  eardesi,  the  aisten  mntinoas,  the  treatment  of  the  tkk  remained  rude  and 
empirical.  Women  of  sense  and  feding,  who  wished  to  enrol  themselTes  in 
these  oommvnities,  were  shocked  and  discouraged  by  saeh  a  state  of  things.  A 
rdbrm  became  abeolately  necessary. 

This  was  broQght  about,  and  veiy  eflectoally,  about  the  middle  of  the  seten- 
teenth  century. 

Louise  de  Marillao — better  known  as  Madame  Legras,  when  left  a  widow  fa 
the  prime  of  Hfe,  could  find,  like  Angela  da  Brescia,  no  better  refoige  from  sor- 
row than  in  aotiTe  duties,  undertaken  **  for  the  Ioto  of  God.**  She  dcored  to 
join  the  Hospitalieres,  and  was  met  at  the  outset  by  difficulties,  and  even  hoi^- 
roTS,  which  would  have  extinguished  a  lees  ardent  Tocation,  a  less  determined 
ifSL  She  set  herself  to  ronedy  the  evils,  instead  of  shrinking  from  them.  She 
was  asristed  and  enoouraged  in  her  good  work  by  a  man  endued  with  great  abil- 
ity and  ptiety,  enthusiasm  equal,  and  moral  influence  even  superior,  to  her  own. 
This  was  the  ikmous  Vincent  de  Paul,  who  had  been  occupied  for  years  with  a 
scheme  to  reform  thoroughly  the  prisons  and  the  hospitals  of  France.  In 
Madame  Legras  he  found  a  most  efficient  coadjutor.  With  her  charitable  im- 
pulses and  religious  enthusiasm,  she  united  qualities  not  always,  not  often, 
found  in  union  with  them :  a  calm  and  patient  temperament,  and  that  admin- 
istrative fheulty,  indispensable  in  those  who  are  called  to  such  privileged  work. 
She  was  particulariy  distinguished  by  a  power  of  selecting  and  preparing  the 
Instruments,  and  combining  the  means,  through  which  she  was  to  cany  out 
her  admirable  purpose.  With  Vincent  de  Paul  and  Madame  Legras  was  asso- 
ciated another  person,  Madame  Gouasaut,  who  besieged  the  Archbishop  of  Paris 
till  what  was  reftised  to  reason  was  granted  to  importunity,  and  they  were  per- 
mitted to  introduce  various  improvements  into  the  administration  of  the  hospi- 
tals. Vincent  de  Paul  and  Louise  Legras  succeeded  at  last  in  constituting,  not 
on  a  new,  but  on  a  renovated  basis,  the  order  of  Hoppitalieres,  ance  known  as 
the  Sisterhood  of  Charity.  A  lower  class  of  sisters  were  trained  to  act  under 
the  direction  of  the  more  intelligait  and  educated  women.  Within  twenty 
years  this  new  oommunity  had  two  hundred  houses  and  hospitals ;  in  a  few 
years  more  it  had  spread  over  all  Europe.  Madame  Legras  died  in  1660. 
Alreaity  before  her  death  the  women  prepared  and  trained  under  her  instruo- 
tkrna,  and  under  the  direction  of  Vinoent  de  Paul  (and  ha«  we  have  another 
instanee  of  the  suocessfttl  communion  of  labor),  had  proved  thdr  efficiency  on 
some  extraordinary  occasions.  In  the  campaigns  of  1652  and  1658  they  were 
sent  to  the  field  of  batUe,  in  groups  of  two  and  four  together,  to  assist  the 
wounded.  They  were  invited  mto  the  beneged  towns  to  take  charge  of  the  mil- 
itaiy  hospitals.  They  were  particularly  conspicuous  at  the  siege  of  Dunkirk, 
and  in  tlie  military  hospitals  established  by  Anne  of  Austria  al  Fontainebleau. 
When  the  plague  broke  out  in  Poland  in  1672,  Uiey  were  sent  to  direct  the  hos- 
pitals at  Warsaw,  and  to  take  charge  of  the  orphans,  and  were  thus  introduced 
into  Eastern  Europe ;  and,  stranger  than  aU,  they  were  even  sent  to  the  prison- 
infirmaries  where  the  branded  foreaU  and  condemned  felons  lay  cursing  and 
writhing  in  their  fetters.  Ibis  was  a  mission  for  Sisters  of  Charity  which  may 
startle  the  refined,  or  confined,  notions  of  Englishwomen  in  the  nineteenth  oen 
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tory.  It  18  not,  I  belioTe,  generally  known  in  this  country  that  the  same  exper- 
iment has  been  lately  tried,  and  with  sucoess,  in  the  prisons  of  Piedmont,  where 
the  Sisters  were  first  employed  to  nurse  the  wretched  criminals  perishing  with 
disease  and  despair  ;  afterwards,  and  during  convalescence,  to  read  to  them,  to 
teach  them  to  read  and  to  knit,  and  in  some  cases  to  sing.  The  hardest  of  these 
wretches  had  probably  some  remembrance  of  a  mother's  voioe  and  look  thus 
recalled,  or  he  could  at  least  feel  gratitude  for  sympathy  from  a  purer,  higher 
nature.  As  an  element  of  reformation,  I  might  almost  say  of  regeneration,  this 
use  of  the  feminine  influence  has  been  found  efficient  where  all  other  means  had 
failed. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  French  Revolution  the  Sisterhood  of  Charity 
had  four  hundred  and  twenty-six  houses  in  France,  and  many  more  in  other 
oountries  ;  the  whole  number  of  women  then  actively  employed  was  about  six 
thousand.  During  the  Beign  of  Terror,  the  superior  (Mdlle.  Duleau),  who  had 
become  a  Sister  of  Charity  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  and  was  now  sixty,  endeav* 
ored  to  keep  the  society  together,  although  suppressed  by  the  government ;  and, 
in  the  midst  of  the  horrors  of  that  time  —  when  so  many  nuns  and  eoclesiastios 
perished  miserably  —  it  appears  that  the  feeling  of  the  people  protected  these 
women,  and  I  do  not  learn  that,  any  of  them  suffered  public  or  personal  outragei 
As  soon  as  the  Consular  government  was  established,  the  indispensable  Sister- 
hood was  recalled  by  a  decree  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

I  cannot  resist  giving  you  a  few  passages  from  the  preamble  to  this  edict,  — - 
oertainly  very  striking  and  significant,  —  as  I  find  it  quoted  in  a  little  book  on 
*'  Hospitals  and  Sisterhoods  "  now  before  me.    It  begins  thus : 

"  Seeing  that  the  services  rendered  to  the  sick  can  only  be  properly  admiius- 
tered  by  those  whose  vocation  it  is,  and  who  do  it  in  the  spirit  of  love ; — 

**  Seeing,  further,  that,  among  the  hospitals  of  the  Republic,  those  are  in  all 
ways  best  served  wherein  the  female  attendants  have  adhered  to  the  noble  ex- 
ample of  their  predecessors,  whose  only  object  was  to  practise  a  boundless  love 
and  charity ;  — 

"  Seeing  that  the  members  still  existing  of  this  society  are  now  growing  old, 
80  that  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  an  order  which  is  a  glory  to  the  country  may 
shortly  become  extinct ;  — 

**  It  is  decreed  that  the  Citoyenne  Duleau,  formerly  Superior  of  the  Sisters  of 
Charity,  is  authorized  to  educate  girls  for  the  care  of  the  hospitals,"  &o. 

Previous  to  the  Revolution,  the  chief  military  hospitals,  and  the  naval  hos- 
pitals at  Brest,  Saint-Malo,  and  Cherbourg,  had  been  plaoed  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  During  the  Reign  of  Terror,  those  ffisters  who 
reAised  to  quit  theb  habit  and  religious  bond  were  expelled ;  but,  as  soon  as 
order  was  restored,  they  were  recalled  by  the  naval  and  military  authorities,  and 
returned  to  their  respective  hospitals,  where  their  reappearance  was  hailed  with 
rejoicing,  and  even  with  tears.  At  present  the  naval  hospitals  at  Toulon  and 
Marseilles,  in  addition  to  those  I  have  mentioned,  are  served  by  these  women, 
acting  totth,  as  well  as  under,  authority. 

The  whole  number  of  women  included  in  these  charitable  orders  was,  in  the 
year  1848,  at  least  twelve  thousand.  Th^  seem  to  have  a  quite  marvellous 
ubiquity.  I  have  myself  met  with  them  not  only  at  Paris,  Vienna,  Milan, 
Turin,  Genoa,  but  at  Montreal,  Quebec,  and  Detroit ;  on  the  confines  of  civil- 
ization ;  in  Ireland,  where  cholera  and  fiunine  were  raging.    Eveiywhere,  fh»m 
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tiM  onifonD  dras,  and  a  oerUin  aunilarity  in  the  plaoid  ezproBkn,  and  qoial 
dcportoMiit,  looking  so  like  each  other,  that  thejr  seemed,  wheoeTer  I  bnk 
them,  to  be  bat  a  multiplication  of  one  and  the  same  person.  In  all  the  weU> 
trained  Sisters  of  Chanty  I  have  known,  whether  Protestant  or  Roman  Githotio, 
I  have  Ibond  a  mingled  braTery  and  tenderness,  if  not  by  nature,  by  habit ; 
and  a  certain  tranquil  self-complAcenoy,  arising,  not  ttom  self-appUuse,  bat 
out  of  that  Tery  abnegation  of  self  which  had  been  adopted  as  the  rule  of  lilb. 

Ibe  Paris  hospitals  are  so  admirably  organised  by  the  religious  women,  who, 
in  almost  every  instance,  share  in  the  administration  so  &r  as  regards  the  ears 
of  the  sick,  that  I  have  often  been  surprised  that  hitherto  the  numbers  of  our 
medical  men  who  liave  studied  at  Paris  have  not  made  any  attempts  to  intro- 
duce a  better  system  of  female  nursing  into  the  hospitals  at  home.  But  they 
appear  to  have  regarded  eveiything  of  the  kind  with  despair  or  indifference. 

In  my  former  lecture,  I  mentioned  several  of  the  most  fiunous  of  these  hoft- 
pitals.  During  my  last  visit  to  Paris,  I  visited  an  hospital  which  I  had  not 
before  seen,  —  thehoepital  Laborissiere, —  which  appeared  to  me  a  modd  of 
all  that  a  civil  hospital  ought  to  be,  —  clean,  airy,  light,  and  lofty ;  abote 
mil,  cheerftil.  I  should  observe  that  generally,  in  the  hospitals  served  by  Sisters 
of  Charity,  there  is  ever  an  air  of  cheerfulness  caused  by  their  own  sweetness 
of  temper  and  voluntary  devotion  to  their  work.  At  the  time  that  I  visited 
this  hospital,  it  contained  six  hundred  and  twelve  patients,  three  hundred  men 
and  three  hundred  and  twelve  women,  in  two  ranges  of  building  divided  by  a 
xfrj  pretty  garden.  The  whole  interior  management  is  entrusted  to  twenty-five 
trained  Sisters  of  the  same  Order  as  those  who  serve  the  HoteUBieu.  There 
are  besides  about  forty  servants,  men  and  women,  — men  to  do  the  rough  work, 
and  male  nurses  to  assist  in  the  men^s  wards  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Sisters.  There  are  three  physicians  and  two  surgeons  in  constant  attendance,  a 
steward  or  comptroller  of  accounts,  and  other  oflSoers.  To  complete  this  picture, 
I  must  add  that  the  hospital  Laborissiere  was  founded  by  a  lady,  a  rich  httress, 
a  married  lady,  too,  wliose  husband,  after  her  death,  carried  out  her  intentioBB 
to  the  utmost  with  seal  and  fidelity.  She  had  the  assistance  of  the  best  archi- 
tects in  France  to  plan  her  building ;  medical  and  scientific  men  had  aided  her 
with  their  counsels.  What  the  fominine  instinct  of  compassion  had  conceived, 
was  by  the  manly  intellect  planned  and  ordered,  and  again  by  fomale  aid 
administered.  In  all  its  arrangements  this  hospital  appeared  to  me  a  perfoot 
example  of  the  combined  working  of  men  and  women. 

In  contrast  with  this  splendid  foundation,  I  will  mention  another  not  leH 
admirable  in  its  way. 

When  I  was  at  Vienna,  I  saw  a  small  hospital,  belonging  to  the  Sisters  of 
Charity  there.  The  banning  had  been  very  modest,  two  of  the  Sisten  having 
settled  in  a  small  old  house.  Several  of  the  ac^oining  buildings  were  added  one 
after  the  other,  connected  by  wooden  corridors :  the  only  new  part  which  had 
any  appearance  of  being  adapted  to  its  purpose,  was  the  infirmary,  in  which 
were  fifty-two  patients,  —  twenty-six  men  and  twenty>six  women, — besidea 
nine  beds  for  cholera.  There  were  fifty  Sisters,  of  whom  one  half  were  em- 
ployed  in  the  house,  and  the  other  half  were  going  their  rounds  amongst  the 
poor,  or  nursing  the  sick  in  private  houses.  There  was  a  nursery  for  inftmt8» 
whose  mothers  were  at  work  ;  a  day-school  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  girls,  Ib 
which  only  knitting  and  sewing  were  taught ;  alt  dean,  orderly,  and,  above  all* 
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«iieerftil.  Then  was  a  dispenaary*  where  two  of  the  Bieten  weire  employed  in 
mftking  up  preacriptioiis,  homoeopathic  and  allopathic  There  was  a  large,  airy 
kitcheD,  where  three  of  the  Sisters,  with  two  assistants,  were  oooking.  There 
were  two  priests  and  two  physicians.  So  that,  in  fiict,  under  this  roof  we  had 
the  elements,  on  a  small  scale,  of  an  Bng^h  workhouse ;  but  Tery  different 
was  the  spirit  which  animated  it 

I  saw  at  Vienna  another  excellent  hospital,  ibr  women  alone,  of  which  the 
whole  administration  and  support  rested  with  the  ladies  of  the  Order  of  St 
Elizabeth.  These  are  eloutered,  that  is,  not  allowed  to  go  out  of  their  home 
to  nurse  the  sick  and  poor  ;  nor  have  they  any  schools ;  but  all  sick  women 
who  apply  ibr  admission  are  taken  in  without  any  questions  asked,  so  long  as 
there  is  room  for  them — oases  of  childbirth  excepted.  At  the  time  I  visited 
this  hospital,  it  contained  ninety-two  patients  ;  about  twenty  were  cases  of 
cholera.  There  were  sixteen  beds  in  each  ward,  orer  which  two  Sisters  presided. 
The  dispensary,  which  was  excellently  arranged,  was  entirely  managed  by  two 
of  the  ladies.  The  Superior  told  me  that  they  have  always  three  or  more  Sis- 
ters preparing  for  their  profession  under  the  best  apothecaries  ;  and  there  was 
a  large  garden,  principally  of  medicinal  and  kitchen  herbs.  Nothing  could 
exceed  the  purity  of  the  air,  and  the  cleanliness,  order,  and  quiet,  CTerywhere 
apparent 

In  the  great  civil  hospital  at  Vienna,  one  of  the  largest  I  have  ever  seen,  — 
larger,  even,  than  the  Hotel'DieUt  at  Paris,  — I  found  that  the  Sisters  of  Char- 
ity were  about  to  be  introduced.  One  of  my  friends  there,  a  distinguished  nat- 
uralist and  philosopher,  as  well  as  physician,  told  me  that  the  disorderly  habits 
and  the  want  of  intelligence  in  the  paid  female  nurses,  had  induced  him  to  join 
with  his  colleagues  in  inviting  the  cooperation  of  the  religious  Sisters,  though 
it  was  at  first  rather  against  their  will.  In  the  hospital  of  St  John,  at  Sali- 
bnrg,  the  same  change  had  been  ibund  necessary. 

The  hospital  of  St  John,  at  Veroelli,  which  I  had  the  opportunity  of  inspect- 
ing minutely,  left  a  strong  impression  on  my  mind.  AC  the  time  I  vimted  it, 
it  contained  nearly  feur  hundred  patients.  There  was,  besides,  in  an  adjacent 
building,  a  school  and  hospital  for  poor  children.  The  whole  interior  economy 
of  these  two  hospitals  was  under  the  management  of  eighteen  women,  with  a 
staff  of  assistants  both  male  and  female.  The  Superior,  a  very  handsome,  in- 
telligent woman,  had  been  trained  at  Paris,  and  had  presided  over  this  provin- 
cial hospital  for  eleven  years.  There  was  the  same  cheerftilness  which  I  have 
had  occasion  to  remark  in  all  institutions  where  the  religious  and  feminine  ele- 
ments were  allowed  to  influence  the  material  administration ;  and  everything 
was  exquisitely  clean,  airy,  and  comfortable.  In  this  instance,  the  dispensary 
{Pkarmacie)  was  managed  by  apothecaries,  and  not  by  the  women. 

Now,  in  contrast  with  this  hospital,  I  will  describe  a  fkmous  hospital  at  Tu- 
rin. It  is  a  recent  building,  with  all  the  latest  improvements,  and  considered, 
in  respect  to  fitness  for  its  purpose,  as  a  chef-d*ctuvre  of  architecture.  The 
contrivances  and  material  appliances  for  the  sick  and  convalescent  were  exhib- 
ited to  me  as  the  wonder  and  boast  of  the  city  ;  certainly  they  were  most  inge* 
nious.  The  management  was  in  the  hands  of  a  committee  of  gentlemen  ;  under 
them  a  numerous  staff  of  priests  and  physicians.  Two  or  three  female  ser* 
vants  of  the  lowest  class  were  sweeping  and  cleaning.  In  the  convalescent 
wards  I  saw  a  great  deal  of  card-playing.    All  was  formal,  ookl,  clean,  and 
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ritot ;  no  dieeiftil  kindly  I^mb,  no  soft  low  toiooB,  no  Iigbt  MtiTe  ftguros,  were 
koTeriag  round.  I  left  the  plftoe  with  a  mdineholy  ftding,  8hared»  afi  I  ftmnd, 
by  thcoe  who  were  with  me.  One  of  them,  nn  aooomplifihed  phyaoiui,  ftlt  end 
eiuiididlj  eoknowledged  the  went  of  ftmele  inflnenee  here. 

One  of  the  direotore  of  the  greet  military  hospltel  at  Turin  told  me  that  he 
regarded  it  as  one  of  the  beet  deeds  of  his  lilh,  that  he  had  reoommended  and 
earned  through  the  «nikk>yment  of  the  Sistira  of  Charity  in  this  institation. 
Beibre  the  introduction  of  these  ladies,  the  siok  soldiers  had  been  nursed  by 
orderlies  sent  firom  the  neighboring  barracks  —  men  chosen  because  they  were 
unlit  for  other  work.  The  most  rigid  discipline  was  necessary  to  keep  them  in 
order;  and  the  dirt,  neglect,  and  general  immorality,  were  frightfUl.  Any 
ohange  was»  howsTer,  resisted  by  the  military  and  medical  authorities,  till  the 
invasion  of  the  oholera ;  then  the  orderlies  became,  most  of  tlmn,  useless,  di*- 
traoted,  and  almost  paralysed  with  terror.  Some  devoted  Sisters  of  Charity 
were  introduced  in  a  moment  of  perplexity  and  panic ;  then  all  went  well  — 
propriety,  cleanliness,  and  comfort  prsTaUed.  "  No  day  pasBcs,**  said  my  in- 
formant, **  that  I  do  not  bless  God  for  the  ohange  which  I  was  the  humble 
instrument  of  aecoo^lishing  in  this  place !  ** 

Very  similar  was  the  inibrmation  I  reoelTed  relatite  to  the  naval  hospital  at 
Qenoa ;  but  I  had  not  the  opportunity  of  visiting  it 

Another  excellent  hospital  at  Turin,  that  of  8t  John,  contained,  when  I  vis- 
ited it,  four  hundred  patients,  a  nearly  equal  number  of  men  and  women. 
There  were,  besides,  a  separate  ward  for  sick  ehildren,  and  two  wards  contain- 
ing about  sixty  **  incurables  '*  —  the  bedridden  and  helpless  poor,  of  the  same 
olasB  which  find  reAige  in  our  workhouses.  The  whole  of  this  large  establish- 
ment was  under  the  management  of  twenty*two  religious  women,  with  a  staff 
of  about  forty-five  assistants,  men  and  women,  and  a  large  number  of  medical 
men  and  students.  AU  was  clean,  and  neat,  and  cheerAil.  I  was  particular^ 
struck  by  the  neatness  with  which  the  food  was  served  ;  men  brought  it  up  in 
large  tn^ys,  but  the  ladies  themselves  distributed  it.  Some  friends  of  the  poor 
sick  were  near  the  beds.  I  remember  being  touched  by  the  sight  of  a  little  dog, 
which,  with  its  fore  paws  resting  on  the  bed,  and  a  pathetic,  wistful  expression 
in  its  drooping  fooe,  kept  its  eyes  stead&stly  fixed  on  the  sick  man  ;  a  girl  was 
kneeling  beside  him,  to  whom  one  of  the  Sisters  was  speaking  words  of  comfort. 

In  this  hospital  and  others  I  found  an  excellent  arrangement  for  the  night- 
watch.  It  was  a  large  sentry-box,  of  an  octagon-shape,  looking  each  way,  the 
upper  part  all  of  glass,  but  famished  with  curtains  ;  and  on  a  kind  of  dresser 
or  table  were  arranged  writing  materials,  all  kinds  of  medicine  and  restoratives 
wluch  might  be  required  in  haste,  and  a  supply  of  linen,  napkins,  etc  Here 
two  sisters  watched  aU  night  long  ;  here  the  accounts  were  kept  and  the  private 
business  of  the  wards  earned  on  in  the  daytime.  A  certain  degree  of  privacy 
was  thus  secured  for  the  ladies  on  duty  when  necessary.  The  Superior,  whom 
we  should  call  the  matron,  was  an  elderly  woman,  wearing  the  same  simple, 
convenient  religious  dress  as  the  others,  and  only  recogniied  by  the  large  bunch 
of  keys  at  her  girdle. 

The  Marchess  A^^,  one  of  the  governors  of  the  Hospict  d$  la  Mattmiti^ 
described  to  me  in  terms  of  horror  the  state  in  which  he  had  found  the  estab- 
lishment when  under  the  management  of  a  board  of  governors  who  employed 
hired  matrons  and  nurses.    At  last,  in  despair,  he  sent  for  some  trained  Sisters, 
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ten  of  whom,  with  a  Superior,  now  directed  the  whole  in  that  spirit  of  order, 
oheerfulness,  and  unremitting  attention,  which  belongs  to  them.  The  Marohese 
particularly  dwelt  on  their  economy.  **  We  cannot,"  said  he,  **  give  them  un- 
limited means  {desfondi  a  ducretion),  for  these  good  ladies  think  that  all 
should  go  to  the  poor  ;  but  if  we  allow  them  a  fixed  sum,  we  find  that  they  can 
do  more  with  that  sum  than  we  could  have  believed  possible,  and  they  never  go 
beyond  it ;  they  are  admirable  aeoountants  and  economists.** 

LUNATIC   ASYLUMS. 

With  regard  to  the  employment  of  women  in  the  lunatic  a^lums,  I  can  only 
say  that  I  have  the  testimony  of  men  of  large  experience  that  feminine  aid, 
influence,  presence,  would  in  many  oases  be  most  beneficial  in  the  male  wards.* 
Of  oourse  there  are  certain  cases  in  which  it  would  be  dangerous,  inadmissi- 
ble ;  but  it  is  their  opinion  that  in  most  cases  it  would  have  a  soothing,  sani- 
tary, harmonizing  effect  In  referenoe  to  this  subject  let  me  mention  a  lady 
with  whom  I  had  the  honor  to  be  personally  acquainted.  She  is  a  native  of  the 
United  States,  and  has  given  her  attention  ibr  many  years  to  the  management 
of  the  insane,  and  the  improvement  of  mad-houses.  She  has  travelled  alone 
through  every  part  of  the  United  States  —  from  New  York  to  Chicago,  irom 
New  Orleans  to  Quebec.  She  has  been  the  means  of  founding  nineteen  new 
asylums,  and  improying  and  enlarging  a  greater  number.  She  has  won  those 
in  power  to  listen  to  her,  and  is  considered  in  her  own  country  a  first-rate 
authority  on  such  subjects,  just  as  Mrs.  Fry  was  here  in  regard  to  prisons,  Mrs. 
Chisholm  in  regard  to  emigration,  and  Miss  Carpenter  in  regard  to  juvenile 
criminals.  As  to  the  use  of  trained  women  in  lunatic  asylums,  I  will  say  no 
more  at  present,  but  throw  it  out  as  a  suggestion  to  be  dealt  with  by  physiolor 
gists,  and  entrusted  to  tir/u, 

**  Gentle  as  angels'  ministry, 
The  guiding  hand  of  love  should  be, 

Which  seeks  again  those  ohords  to  bind 
Which  human  woe  hath  rent  apart,  — 

To  heal  again  the  wounded  mind, 
And  bind  anew  the  broken  heart. 
The  hand  which  tunes  to  harmony 

The  cunning  harp  wliose  strings  are  nven, 
Most  move  as  light  and  quietly 

As  that  meek  breath  of  suomier  heaven 
Which  woke  of  old  its  melody  ;  — 
And  kindness  to  the  dim  of  soul, 
Whilst  aught  of  rude  and  stem  oon^l 

The  clouded  heart  can  deeply  feel, 
Is  welcome  as  the  odors  fanned 
From  some  unseen  and  flowering  land 

Around  the  weary  seaman's  keel !  ** 


*  Of  the  Saltp^tritre,  Holrard  says  that,  at  the  time  of  his  visit  (1776),  the  whole  ho*ase  ** 
kept  clean  and  quiet  by  the  great  attention  of  the  religions  women  who  served  it ;  bat  it  was 
terribly  crowded,  containing  more  than  five  thousand  poor,  sick,  and  Insane  persons.** 

Again :  "  Here  (at  Ohent)  Is  a  foundation  belonging  to  the  Bdguines  tot  the  reception  of 
twelve  men  who  are  insane,  and  for  sick  and  aged  women.  The  insane  have,  when  requidte, 
assistance  from  their  own  sex  ;  and  the  tenderness  with  which  both  these  and  the  poor 
are  treated  by  the  Sisters,  gave  me  no  little  pleasure."  —  Howard  on  PrUont^  p.  146. 
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PRISONS  AND  REFORMATORT  SCHOOLS. 

Howard,  —  veil  named  the  Good,  —  when  inqairing  into  the  state  of  prisons, 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  oenturj,  ft>and  many  of  those  in  Franoe,  bad  as 
they  generally  were,  fkr  superior  to  thoee  in  oar  own  country  ;  and  he  attributes 
it  to  the  employment  and  intervention  of  women  "in  a  manner,'*  he  says, 
**  which  had  no  parallel  in  England.*'  In  Paris,  he  tells  us,  there  were  reli- 
gious women  "  authoriied  to  take  care  that  the  sick  prisoners  were  properly 
attended  to ;  and  who  ftimiahed  the  felons  in  the  dungeons  with  clean  Hnea 
and  medicine,  and  performed  kind  ofiEkses  to  the  prisoners  in  general.*'  This, 
you  will  observe,  was  at  a  period  when  in  England  ielons,  debtors,  and  untried 
prisoners,  were  dying  by  inches  of  filth,  and  disease,  and  despair. 

Forty  years  after  the  publication  of  Howard's  "  State  of  Prisons,"  what  was 
the  state  of  the  greatest  prison  in  England  ?  When  Eliabeth  Fry  ventured 
into  that  *'  den  of  wild  beasts,"  as  it  was  called,  the  female  ward  in  Newgate, 
about  three  hundred  women  were  found  crammed  together,  begging,  swearing, 
drinking,  fighting,  gambling,  dancing,  and  dressing  up  in  men's  clothes,  and 
two  jailers  set  to  watch  them,  who  stood  jeering  at  the  door,  literally  afraid  to 
enter.  Elizabeth  Fry  would  haye  been  as  safe  in  the  men's  wards  as  among 
her  own  sex  ;  she  would  certainly  have  exercised  there  an  influence  as  healing, 
as  benign,  as  redeeming  ;  but  she  did  well  in  the  first  histanoe,  and  in  the  tktn 
state  of  public  feeling,  to  confine  her  efforts  to  the  miserable  women.* 

In  the  General  Report  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  on  the  state  of  the  pris- 
ons in  Piedmont,  it  is  said  : 

**  It  is  an  indisputable  fiiot  that  the  prisons  which  are  served  by  the  Sisters 
are  the  best-ordered,  the  most  cleanly,  and  in  all  respects  the  best-regulated, 
in  the  country  ;  hence  it  is  to  be  desired  that  the  number  should  be  increased  ; 
and  this  is  the  more  dedrable  because,  where  the  Sisters  are  not  established,  the 
criminal  women  are  under  the  charge  of  jailers  of  the  other  sex,  which  ought 
not  to  be  tolerated." 

To  this  I  add  the  testimony  of  the  minister  himself,  from  a  private  communi- 
cation. **  Not  only  haye  we  experienced  the  advantage  of  employing  the  Sisters 
of  Charity  in  the  prisons,  in  the  supervision  of  the  details,  in  distributing  food, 
preparing  medicines,  and  nursing  the  sick  in  the  infirmaries  ;  but  we  find  that 
the  infiuence  of  these  ladies  on  the  minds  of  the  prisoners,  when  recovering  flrom 
rickness,  has  been  productive  of  the  greatest  benefit,  as  leading  to  permanent 
reform  in  many  cases,  and  a  better  frame  of  mind  always  ;  for  this  reason, 
among  others,  vre  have  given  them  every  encouragement" 

In  the  Reformatory  prison  at  Neudorf  is  an  experiment  which,  as  yet,  has 
only  had  a  three  years'  trial,  but  it  has  so  completely  succeeded  up  to  this  time, 
that  they  are  preparing  to  organise  eleven  other  prisons  on  the  same  plan. 
From  a  conversation  I  had  with  one  of  the  government  officers,  I  could  under- 

*  The  act  of  parlkme&t,  procured  throogh  Hrt.  Vry^e  tufluenoe,  ordered  the  appointment  of 
natrons  and  female  officers  In  aU  oar  prisons  *,  but  no  provision  has  been  made  for  their  proper 
training,  nor  are  the  qualifications  at  all  defined. 

My  idea  is,  that  besides  a  superior  order  of  fomale  superintendents,  we  should  hare  lady  vis- 
itors also,  as  it  is  like  an  inftision  of  fresh  Ufe  and  energy  }  but  I  do  not  think  that  such  visltinf 
dMoki  be  confined  to  the  tanale  wards. 
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stand  that  the  economy  of  the  administration  is  a  strong  recommendation,  at 
well  as  the  moral  snooess.  Its  origin  is  worth  mentioning.  It  began  by  the 
efforts  made  by  two  humane  ladies  to  find  a  reAige  for  those  wretched  creatures 
of  their  own  sex  who»  after  undergoing  their  term  of  punishment,  were  cast  out 
of  the  prisons.  These  ladies,  not  finding  at  hand  any  persons  prepared  to  carry 
out  their  views,  sent  to  France  for  two  women  of  a  i«Ugiotts  order  which  was 
founded  for  the  reformation  of  lost  and  depraved  women  ;  and  two  of  the  SRs- 
ters  ware  sent  from  Angers  accordingly.  After  a  while  this  small  institution 
attraoted  the  notice  of  the  goremment  It  was  taken  in  hand  ofScially,  en- 
larged, and  organised  as  a  prison  as  well  as  a  penitentiaiy ;  the  original  plan 
being  strictly  adhered  to,  and  the  same  management  retained. 

At  the  time  that  I  visited  it,  this  prison  consisted  of  several  dilforent  build- 
ings, and  a  large  garden  enclosed  by  high  walls.  The  inmates  were  divided 
into  three  classes  completely  separated.  The  first  were  the  criminals,  the  most 
desperate  characters,  brought  there  from  the  prisons  at  Vienna,  and  the  very 
refiise  of  those  prisons.  They  had  been  brought  there  six  or  eight  at  a  time, 
fettered  hand  and  foot,  and  guarded  by  soldiers  and  poHcemen. 

The  second  class,  drafted  from  the  first,  were  called  the  penitents  ;  they  were 
allowed  to  assist  in  the  house,  to  cook,  and  to  wash,  and  to  work  in  the  garden, 
which  last  was  a  great  boon.    There  were  more  than  fifty  of  this  class. 

The  third  class  were  the  voluntaries,  those  who,  when  their  term  of  punish- 
ment and  penitence  had  expired,  preferred  remaining  in  the  house,  and  were 
allowed  to  do  so.  They  were  employed  in  work  of  which  a  part  of  the  profit  was 
retained  for  their  benefit  There  were  about  twelve  or  fourteen  of  this  class. 
The  whole  number  of  criminals  then  in  the  prison  exceeded  two  hundred,  and 
liiey  expected  more  the  next  day. 

To  manage  these  unhappy,  disordered,  perverted  creatures,  there  were  twdve 
women,  assisted  by  three  chaplains,  a  surgeon,  and  a  phyrician  ;  none  of  the 
men  resided  in  the  house,  but  visited  it  every  day.  The  soldiers  and  police  olB- 
oers,  who  had  been  sent  in  the  first  instance  as  guards  and  jailers,  had  been  dis- 
missed. The  dignity,  good  sense,  patience,  and  tenderness,  of  this  female  board 
of  management  were  extraordinary.  The  ventilation  and  the  cleanliness  were 
perfect,  while  the  food,  beds,  and  furniture,  were  of  the  very  coarsest  kind. 
The  medical  supervision  was  important,  where  there  was  as  much  disease— of 
frightftil  physical  disease — as  there  was  of  moral  disease,  crime  and  misery. 
There  was  a  surgeon  and  physician,  who  visited  daily.  There  was  a  dispensary 
under  the  care  of  two  Sisters,  who  acted  as  chief  nurses  and  apothecaries.  One 
of  these  was  busy  with  tiie  sick,  the  other  went  round  with  me.  She  was  a 
little,  active  woman,  not  more  than  two  or  three  and  thirty,  with  a  most  cheer- 
Ail  fikce,  and  bright,  kind,  dark  eyes.  She  had  been  two  years  in  the  prison, 
and  had  previously  received  a  careful  training  of  five  years  —  three  years  in  the 
general  duties  of  her  vocation,  and  two  years  of  medical  training.  She  spoke 
with  great  intelligence  of  the  diffisrenoes  of  individual  temperament,  requiring 
a  different  medical.and  moral  treatment. 

The  Sister  who  superintended  the  care  of  the  criminals  was  the  oldest  I  saw, 
and  she  was  bright- looking  also.  The  Superior,  who  presided  over  the  whole 
establishment,  had  a  serious  look,  and  a  pale,  careworn,  but  perfectly  mild  and 
dignified,  face. 

The  difference  between  the  countenances  of  those  criminals  who  had  lately 
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aniTod,  and  thoM  who  had  been  admitted  into  the  ebas  of  penitents,  waa  e& 
traoidinaiy.  The  first  were  either  stapid.  gross,  and  Tacant,  or  absolatdj 
fidghtftil  from  the  predominaime  of  evil  propenaaties.    The  latter  were  at  least 

When  I  expressed  my  astonishment  that  so  small  a  nomber  of  women  oonld 
manage  sooh  a  set  of  wild  and  wioked  creatures,  the  answer  was,  **  If  we  want 
aasistanoe,  we  shall  have  it ;  but  it  is  as  eaqr,  with  our  system,  to  manage  two 
hundred  or  three  hundred  as  one  hundred  or  fifty.**  She  then  added,  deyoutly, 
'*  The  power  is  not  in  ourseWes ;  it  is  granted  ficom  aboTO.**  It  was  plain  that 
she  had  the  most  perfbot  fiuth  in  that  power,  and  in  the  text  which  declared  all 
things  possible  to  Ihith. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  here  men  and  women  were  acting  together ; 
that  in  all  the  regulations,  religious  and  sanitary,  there  was  mutual  aid,  mutual 
respect,  an  interchange  of  experience  ;  but  the  women  were  subordinate  only 
to  the  chief  civil  and  ecclesiastical  aothority  ;  the  internal  administration 
rested  with  them.* 

The  extreme  difficulty  of  finding  masters  at  the  best  of  all  our  reformatory 
schools,  that  at  Redhill,  was  the  sulject  discussed  in  a  recent  meeting  of  benev- 
olent and  intelligent  men,  interested  in  this  institution.  I  happened  to  be  pre»- 
ent  I  heard  the  qualifications  for  a  master  to  be  set  over  these  unhappy  little 
delinquents  thus  described :  He  must  have  great  tenderness  and  kindness  of 
heart,  great  power  of  calling  forth  and  sympathising  with  the  least  maniftsta- 
tions  of  goodoees  or  hopefulness ;  quick  perception  of  character ;  great  firm* 
ness,  and  judgment,  and  command  of  temper  ;  skill  in  some  handicraft,  as  cai^ 
pentering  and  gardening ;  a  dignified  or  at  least  attractiye  presence,  and  good 
manners, — the  personal  qualities  and  appearance  being  found  of  consequence 
to  impress  the  boys  with  respect  Now  it  is  just  possible  that  all  these  rare  and 
admirable  qualities,  some  of  which  Qod  has  given  in  a  larger  d^^ree  to  the 
wonmn  and  others  to  the  man,  might  be  found  combined  in  one  man  ;  but  such 
a  man  has  not  yet  been  met  with,  and  many  such  would  hardly  be  found  fi>r  a 
stipend  of  thirty  pounds  or  forty  pounds  a  year.  Then,  in  this  dilemma,  in- 
stead of  insisting  on  a  combination  of  the  paternal  and  the  uuUernal  qualifica- 
tions in  one  person,  might  it  not  be  possible,  by  associating  some  well-educated 
and  well-trained  women  in  the  administration  of  these  schools,  to  .produce  the 
required  influences —  tha  tenderness,  the  empathy,  the  superior  manners,  and 
refined  deportment,  on  one  hand,  and  the  firmness  and  energy,  the  manly  gov- 
emment,  and  skiU  in  handicrafts  and  gardening,  on  the  other?  This  solution 
was  not  proposed  by  any  of  the  gentlemen  who  spoke ;  it  did  not  seem  to  occur 
to  any  one  present ;  and  yet,  is  it  not  worth  consideration  T  At  all  events,  I 
must  express  my  conviction  that,  going  on  aa  thqr  are  now  doing,  without  the 
combination  of  those  influences  whioh  ought  to  rqpreaent  in  such  a  conmiunity 
the  maternal  and  sisterly,  as  well  aa  the  paternal  and  fraternal,  relations  of  the 
home,  their  eflforts  will  be  in  vain ;  their  admirable  institution  will  fall  to 

*  I  hope  it  wffl  be  remembered  here,  and  Uk  ottier  parte  of  tiUt  ena  J,  ttist  I  am  not  arguing 
anj  partaeolar  •yabem  of  admlntotTmttoo,  or  dbcipttne,  or  Idnd  or  degree  of  ponkhment ;  bat 
merely  tat  this  prlaoiple,  that,  whatever  the  vyttem  leleeked  aa  the  beet,  it  shoufcl  be  oarxied  oot 
kj  a  dae  adnUztore  of  idaaie  inflaenoe  and  maaagemeot  ooroblaed  with  the  man'a  goven^ 
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pieces  sooner  or  later,  and  people  will  attribute  sach  a  result  to  erery  posnlde 
oaose  except  the  real  one. 

When  I  was  at  Turin,  I  Tisited  an  institution  for  the  redemption  of  '*  unfbrtu- 
nate  girls  "  (as  they  call  themselves,*  poor  creatures  !)  which  appeared  to  me 
peculiarly  successful.  I  did  not  consider  it  perfect,  nor  could  all  its  details  be 
imitated  here.  Yet  some  of  the  natural  principles,  recogniied  and  carried  out, 
appeared  to  me  most  important  It  seemed  to  have  achieved  lor  female  Tictims 
and  delinquents  what  Mettrai  has  done  fer  those  of  the  other  sex. 

This  institution  (called  at  Turin  t7  Refuffio,  the  ReAige)  was  founded  nearly 
»thirty  years  ago  by  a  '*  good  Christian,**  whose  name  was  not  given  to  me,  but 
who  still  lives,  a  very  old  man.  When  his  means  were  exhausted,  he  had  re- 
course to  the  Marquise  de  Barol,  who  hss  from  that  time  devoted  her  life,  and 
the  greater  part  of  her  poesesuons,  to  the  objects  of  this  institution. 

In  the  Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Fryt  there  may  be  feund  a  letter  which  Madame  de 
Barol  addressed  to  her  on  the  subject  of  this  institution  and  its  objects,  when  it 
had  existed  fer  three  or  feur  years  only.  The  letter  is  dated  1829,  and  is  very 
interesting.  Madame  de  Barol  told  me  candidly,  in  1856,  that  in  the  com- 
mencement she  had  made  mistakes  ;  she  had  been  too  severe.  It  had  required 
twenty  years  of  reflection,  experience,  and  the  most  able  assistanoe,  to  work  ont 
her  purposes. 

The  institution  began  on  a  small  scale,  with  few  inmates.  It  now  covers  a 
large  space  of  ground,  and  several  ranges  of  buildings  fer  various  departments, 
all  connected,  and  yet  most  careftilly  separated.  There  are  several  distinct  gar- 
dens enclosed  by  these  buildings,  and  the  green  trees  and  flowers  give  an  ap- 
pearance of  cheerfulness  to  the  whole. 

There  is,  first,  a  reftige  for  casual  and  extreme  wretchedness.  A  certificate 
from  a  priest  or  a  physician  is  required,  but  often  dispensed  with.  I  saw  a 
child  brought  into  this  place  by  its  weeping  and  despairing  mother — a  child 
about  ten  years  old,  and  in  a  fearful  state.  There  was  no  certificate  in  this 
case,  but  the  wretched  little  creature  was  taken  in  at  once.  There  is  an  infir- 
mary, admirably  managed  by  a  good  physician  and  two  medical  Sisters  of  a 
religious  order.  There  are  also  convalescent  wards.  These  parts  of  the  build- 
ing are  kept  separate,  and  the  inmates  carefdlly  classed,  all  the  younger  patients 
being  in  a  separate  ward. 

In  the  penitentiary  and  schools,  ferming  the  second  department,  the  young 
girls  and  children  are  kept  distinct  from  the  elder  ones,  and  thoee  who  had 
lately  entered  from  the  others.  I  saw  about  twenty  girls  under  the  age  of  fif- 
teen, but  only  a  few  together  in  one  room.  Only  a  few  were  tolerably  handsome ; 
many  looked  intelligent  and  kindly.  In  one  of  these  rooms  I  feund  a  tame  thrush 
hopping  about,  and  I  remember  a  girl  with  a  soft  fiice  crumbling  some  bread  for  it, 
saved  from  her  dinner.  Reading,  writing,  plain  work,  and  embroidery,  are  taught; 
also  cooking  and  other  domestic  work.  A  certain  number  assisted  by  rotation  in 
the  large,  lightsome  kitchens  and  the  general  service  of  the  house,  but  not  till 
they  had  been  there  some  months,  and  had  received  badges  for  good  conduct 
There  are  three  gradations  of  these  badges  of  merit,  earned  by  various  terms 

*  If  yoa  ask  a  goocl-looktng  g!i1  in  an  hospital,  or  th«  Inflrmaiy  of  a  workhoiue,  what  is  her 
oondiUoo  of  nte,  she  wm  perhaps  answer,  "  If  70a  please,  inaHun,  I  *m  an  anfortooate  gbc^**  In 
a  tone  of  languid  indifFerence,  as  if  it  were  a  profession  like  any  other. 

tToLU.,p.89. 
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«f  probation.  It  mM  qvite  clew  to  me  that  these  badges  ware  mm  irith 
pleuiire.  WheneTer  I  fixed  my  eyes  upon  the  Uttle  bits  of  red  or  blue  rib- 
bon attaohed  to  the  drees,  and  smiled  approbation,  I  was  met  by  a  responslTt 
smile,  sometimes  by  a  deep,  modest  blush.  The  third  and  liighest  order  of 
merit,  which  was  a  certificate  of  good  conduct  and  steady  indnstiy  daring  three 
years  at  least,  conftrred  the  privilege  of  entering  an  order  destined  to  nurse  the 
sick  in  the  infirmaiy,  or  entrusted  to  keep  order  in  the  small  cissnen  They  had 
also  a  sUU  higher  priTilege.  And  now  I  come  to  a  part  of  the  institution  which 
excited  my  strongest  qrmpathy  and  admiration.  Appended  to  it  is  an  inftmt 
hospital  fi>r  the  children  of  the  Tcry  lowest  orders — children  bom  diseased  or 
deformed,  or  maimed  by  accidents, -» epileptic,  or  crippled.  In  this  hospital 
w<ere  thirty-two  poor,  suflfering  inftmts,  oareftiUy  tended  by  such  of  the  penitents 
as  had  earned  this  priTilege.  On  a  nUny  day  I  found  these  poor  little  things 
taking  thar  daily  exercise  in  a  long  airy  corridor.  Orer  the  dean  shining  floor 
vWas  spread  temporarily  a  piece  of  coarse  gray  drugget,  that  their  foet  might  not 
slip  ;  and  so  th^  were  led  along,  creeping,  crawling,  or  trying  to  walk  or  run, 
with  bandaged  heads  and  limbs,  careAilly  and  tenderly  helped  and  watched  by 
the  nurses,  who  were  themselYes  under  the  superyision  of  one  of  the  religious 
Sisters  already  mentioned. 

There  is  a  good  dispensary,  well  supplied  with  common  medicines,  and  serred 
by  a  well-instructed  Sister  of  Charity,  with  the  help  of  one  of  the  inmates  whom 
she  had  trained. 

Any  inmate  is  free  to  leaTC  the  BetVige  whenever  she  pleases,  and  may  be  rs- 
osiTcd  a  second  time,  but  not  a  third  time. 

I  was  told  that  when  these  girls  leave  the  institution,  after  a  probation  of 
three  or  four  years,  there  Is  no  difficulty  in  finding  them  good  places  as  serv- 
ants, cooks,  washerwomen,  and  even  nurses  ;  but  all  do  not  leave  it  Those 
who,  after  a  residence  of  six  years,  preforred  to  remain,  might  do  so.  They 
were  devoted  to  a  religious  and  laborious  lifo,  and  lived  in  a  part  of  the  building 
which  had  a  sort  of  conventual  sanctity  and  seclusion.  They  are  styled  **  /et 
MiuUUines  **  (Magdalene).  I  saw  sixteen  of  such,  and  I  had  the  opportunity 
of  observing  them.  They  were  all  superior  in  countenance  and  organitation, 
and  belonged  apparently  to  a  better  cl^iss.  They  were  averse  to  reentering  the 
world,  had  been  disgusted  and  humiliated  by  their  bitter  experience  of  vice,  and 
disliked  or  were  unfitted  for  servile  occupations.  They  had  a  manufiictory  of 
artificial  flowers,  were  skilftil  embroiderers  and  needlewomen,  and  supportad 
themselves  by  the  produce  of  their  work.  They  were  no  longer  objects  of  pity 
or  dependent  on  charity ;  they  had  become  objects  of  respect,  and  more  than 
respect,  of  revorenoe.  One  of  them,  who  had  a  talent  for  music,  Madame  de 
Barol  had  caused  to  be  properly  instructed  ;  she  was  the  organist  of  the  chapel 
and  the  musio-misitress  ;  she  had  taught  several  of  her  companions  to  sing.  A 
piano  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  and  they  executed  a  little  c^mocrt  for  us : 
everything  was  done  easily  and  quietly,  without  effort  or  display.  When  I 
looked  in  the  fiices  of  these  young  women,  —  the  eldest  was  not  more  than  thirty, 
— so  serene,  so  healthftil,  and  in  some  instances  so  dignified,  I  found  it  difficult 
to  recall  the  depth  of  misery,  degradation,  and  disease,  out  of  which  they  had 


The  whole  number  of  inmates  was  about  one  hundred  and  forty,  without 
reckoning  the  tliirty-two  nek  children.    Madame  de  Barol  said  that  this  infont 
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lioeplial  wu  a  most  efficient  means  of  thorough  xefi»nn :  it  oaUed  oat  what  m 
best  m  the  disporition  of  the  penitents,  end  me  indeed  1^  test  of  the  character 
and  temper.* 

If  this  mstitnticA  had  been  more  in  the  oonntry,  and  if  some  of  the  penitents 
(or  patients),  whose  robnst  phygique  seemed  to  require  it,  coold  have  been  pro* 
vided  with  plenty  of  work  in  the  open  air,  snoh  as  gardening,  keeping  oows  or 
poultry,  etc.,  I  should  have  considered  the  arrangements,  for  a  Catholie  coun- 
try, perfect*  They  are  calculated  to  fulfil  all  the  conditions  of  moral  and  phja- 
ical  oonvaleBcence ;  early  rising ;  regular^  aetiTe,  tutful  employment ;  thoi^- 
ough  deanliness ;  the  striotest  order ;  an  OTen,  rather  cool,  tanperature ; 
abundance  of  light  and  flresh  air  ;  and,  more  than  these,  religious  hope  wisely 
and  kindly  oultiTated ;  companionship,  cheerftilness,  and  the  opportunity  of 
exerdsing  the  sympathetic  and  benoTolent  affections. 

If  these  conditions  could  be  adopted  in  some  of  the  female  penitentiaries  at 
home,  I  think  failure  would  be  less  common;  but,  since  the  difficulty  of  redemp- 
tion is  ibund  to  be  so  great,  should  we  not  take  the  more  thought  fer  preven- 
tion 7  Among  the  causes  of  the  evil  are  some  which  I  should  not  like  to  touch 
upon  here  ;  but  there  are  others,  and  not  the  least  important,  which  may  be 
discussed  without  offisnoe.  The  small  payment  and  the  limited  sphere  of  em- 
ployment allotted  to  the  women  of  the  working-classes  are  mentioned  by  a  com- 
petent witness  as  one  of  the  causes  of  vice  leading  to  crime.  '*  Much  I  believe 
would  be  done  towards  securing  the  virtue  of  the  female  sex,  and  therefore 
towards  the  general  diminution  of  profligacy,  if  the  practical  iojustioe  were  put 
an  end  to  by  which  women  are  excluded  from  many  kinds  of  employment  for 
iHiich  they  are  naturally  qualified.  The  general  monopoly  which  the  members 
of  the  stronger  sex  have  established  for  themselves,  is  surely  most  unjust,  and, 
like  all  other  kinds  of  ii^stice,  recoils  on  its  perpetrators,  "f  The  same  writer 
observes,  in  another  place :  **  The  payment  fer  the  labor  of  females  in  this  coun- 
try is  often  so  small  as  to  demand,  for  obtaining  an  honest  living,  a  greater 
power  of  endurance  and  self-control  than  can  reasonably  be  eiqaected.*' 

*  The  above  aoooimt  of  the  Penitentiaiy  at  Turin  Ui  from  memoraiida  made  on  the  spot,  and 
tSrcm  verbal  information  in  November,  18&5. 

I  have  since  reoeired  (while  this  sheet  is  going  through  the  preas)  a  letter  frtxn  a  raj  aooom 
pushed  and  benevolent  eodeslaatlc,  containing  some  ferther  particolan  relative  to  Madame  de 
Bajrol*8  Institntlan.    It  appears  that  the  number  of  inmates  Is  at  preaent  two  hundred. 

The  Beftige  itaeU;  and  the  ground  on  which  it  stands,  were  purchased  by  the  government,  after 
Madame  de  Barol  had  expended  a  large  sum  of  money  in  the  original  arrangements.  The  gov- 
ernment granted  10,000fr.  a  year  to  the  necessary  expenses,  and  have  since  made  oyer  Uie  Pen> 
itentlary  to  the  Cknnmonal^  of  Turin ;  but  the  hospital  for  the  children,  and  the  convent  witii  the 
gardens  adjoining,  have  been  erected  on  land  belonging  to  Madame  de  Barol,  and  at  her  aole 
expense.  The  inlknt  hospital  contains  eighty  beds.  The  whole  Institution  is  managed  by 
Madame  de  Band,  and  she  has  the  entire  control  of  the  fkmds  which  the  dtj  has  placed  at  ber 
disposal,  in  addition  to  those  contributed  by  herself. 

t  On  Crime,  its  Amount,  Caoses,  and  Bemedies,  by  f .  HOI,  p.  M. 
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BT  TLS'CKXZO  jaiTA,* 
I.att  ProftMor  <kf  PhHoaophy  In  the  OoUcfw  of  fitrdlnia. 


Tn  system  of  public  instruction  in  Sardinia  embraces  three  degrees 
or  departments,  yis.:  L  Primary  Instruction.  IL  Secondary  Instmo- 
tion.    IIL  Superior  Instruction. 

L    Pbima&t  Instbuctiox. 

The  department  of  primary  instruction  includes  the  infimt  asylums  and 
the  common  schoolSi  both  inferior  and  superior,  for  boys  and  gir]& 

IxPAST  AsYLCxs. — ^The  first  infimt  asylum  in  Sardinia  was  founded  in 
Turin  in  1825,  by  private  beneTolence.  Since  1841,  these  institutions 
have  rapidly  increased  under  the  direction  of  private  individuals  and 
associations,  and  they  now  number  eighty,  and  contain  about  ten  thou- 
sand children  of  both  sexes,  who  are  gratuitously  admitted,  instructed 
and  fed;  they  are  brought  to  the  school  early  in  the  morning,  and  taken 
home  late  in  the  evening.  They  are  admitted  at  the  age  of  two  years, 
and  can  ronain  in  the  asylum  until  they  reach  the  age  of  six  or  seven, 

The  programme  of  instruction  consists  of  three  parts,  oonre^)onding  to 
the  three  classes  into  which  the  pupils  are  dirided.  Im  tAt  Jint  eUm 
they  are  taught  to  pronounce  their  own  names,  to  recite  the  Lord*8 
Prayer,  the  Ave  Maria,  and  the  first  part  of  the  catechism.  They  are 
also  taught  numeration,  with  the  simplest  problems  of  mental  arithme- 
tic, with  mechanical  illustrations;  the  first  nine  numeral  figures,  the 
names  of  portions  of  the  human  body  and  of  other  objects  adapted  to 
their  comprehension.  They  read  the  vowels  and  the  simplest  syUabio 
combinations,  /a  the  t&cond  clou  the  teaching  of  prayers  and  of  the 
catechism  is  continued,  with  sacred  narratives ;  more  advanced  exercises 
in  arithmetic,  written  and  mental,  are  given,  syllables  are  continued,  en* 
tire  words  read,  and  names  of  various  productions  of  nature  and  art  are 
learned.  /i%  the  third  clam  the  studies  of  the  preceding  classes  are  con* 
tinned  and  amplified,  with  the  addition  of  sacred  history,  rudiments  of 
firactions,  the  tables  of  weights  and  measures,  reading  and  compositioQ  of 
phrases,  singing,  and  gymnastic  exercises. 

The  in&nt  asylums  are  sustsined  entirely  by  private  subscriptions,  bj 
subsidies  from  the  municipalities,  or  by  donations  from  other  charitable 
institutiona.  The  govenunent  has  the  right  of  inspection  and  some  de* 
gree  of  direction.  The  teachers,  who  for  the  most  part  are  women,  are 
required  to  have  the  certLfioate  of  capacity  firom  the  ^pointed  authorities. 

*  Prof.  BotU  te  Um  tathor,  In  eonocctloa  wlUi  Dr.  Parok,  of  m  elaboi«t«  tntiim  on  Pnblle 
laMniciioo  In  GemaA7,~"D«l  PabUco  InMfnuBMio  In  Gtmank.  1\iritt,iaU.  lOttpp 
No. »— {Vol.  lU^  No.  8.1-33. 
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CouMON  Schools. — In  1772,  a  decree  was  published  estabUshing  pri- 
marj  schools,  bat  with  the  sole  object  of  preparing  boys  for  the  Latin 
schools,  and  they  were  strictly  confined  to  the  study  of  Hie  first  elements 
of  the  Italian  language.  The  occupation  of  Sardinia  by  the  republican 
gOYemment  of  France  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  gave  a  decided 
impulse  to  popular  instruction.  Eirery  township  was  compelled  to  estab- 
lish a  common  school  for  boys,  in  order  to  give  to  them  instruction  in 
reading,  writing,  and  in  the  first  elements  of  Italian,  iJlitin,  and  French 
grammar.  But  on  the  restoration  of  the  former  goTemment  in  1814,  all 
the  laws  and  prorisions  which  had  been  made  were  abolished,  and  pub- 
lic education  was  again  entirely  neglected,  and  regarded  as  revolutionary 
and  dangerous.  Afl^r  the  revolution  of  1821,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
reestablish  the  public  schools,  and  a  decree  was  issued  by  which  all  the 
chief  boroughs,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  all  the  townships  were  obliged  to 
support  free  schools  for  teaching  children  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
christian  doctrine,  and  the  elements  of  the  Italian  language ;  but  owing 
to  the  suspicions  of  the  government  and  to  the  inability  of  its  oflScerSy 
this  decree  was  neutralized,  and  little  progress  was  mada 

Meanwhile  in  all  the  countries  of  Enrope  pedagogical  questions  had 
assumed  a  new  importance,  and  were  treated  in  their  social  and  political 
aspects  by  men  of  the  highest  ability.  In  Sardinia  the  opposition  of  the 
Jesuits  to  the  infiint  asylums  and  popular  schools  had  united  all  the  lib- 
erals, who  considered  the  education  of  the  people  as  the  first  step  toward 
independence,  and  who  labored  for  it  with  all  the  enthusiasm  that  love 
of  country  and  kve  of  fi*eedom  could  inspire.  Under  their  combined 
influence,  the  government  was  obliged  to  make  many  provisions  for  the 
improvement  and  the  extension  of  popular  schools,  and  in  1844,  estab- 
lished at  Turin  the  first  normal  school  for  the  education  of  teachers, 
which  was  soon  followed  by  others  in  different  cities. 

The  constitution  granted  in  1848  to  the  Sardinian  states  by  Charles 
Albert,  began  a  new  era  in  the  progress  of  the  country,  and  securing  po- 
litical freedom,  produced  a  happy  necessity  of  a  new  and  better  system 
of  public  education.  It  prepared  the  way  for  the  law  published  in  the 
same  year,  which  again  provided  for  a  fi*ee  school  in  every  township,  and 
fhmished  a  new  programme  and  better  methods  for  popular  instruction. 

According  to  this  organization  the  common  schools  are  divided  into 
the  inferior  and  superior.  Each  township  is  obliged  to  establish  and  sup- 
port at  least  one  inferior  school;  and  none  can  establish  a  Latin  school 
if  it  has  not  provided  for  a  superior  common  schooL 

The  Inferior  Gomicon  Schools  are  divided  into  two  classes,  each  of 
which  has  a  course  of  one  year.  In  the  fin%  yea/r  the  children  are 
taught  spelling,  reading,  exercises  of  nomenclature  firom  the  first  read- 
ing book,  vowels  and  syllables  first  copied  fixnn  the  slate,  and  afler> 
ward  written  from  dictation;  numeration  and  calculation  on  the  nu- 
meral frame,  figures  as  high  as  one  hundred;  geometrical  definitions 
and  the  drawing  of  right  and  curved  lines,  circles,  and  polygons,  the 
first  part  of  the  catechism,  and  narratives  firom  sacred  history.  In 
ike  teeond  year  the  pupils  receive  instruction  in  the  Italian  language)  the 
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ftr8tiMitsof8pMGhftiidthA€oiyagati<mofth«Tal»;  tfa^jpuBtotiieaee- 
oad  retdiiig  book,  into  ezeidses  in  lUlian,  and  go  (hroii^  the  simpl^it 
rules  of  ariUunetic  with  numbers  as  high  as  ten  thousand.  The j  con* 
tinue  the  stud  j  and  drawing  of  geometrical  figures,  phun  and  solid,  the 
measure  of  squares  and  rectangles,  parallelograms  and  triangles;  exer- 
cises in  the  catechism  and  sacred  history. 

The  Sardinian  states  contain  a  population  of  about  five  mOlions.  The 
Continental  Kingdom  is  diTided  into  89  proTinces^  which  are  subdiTided 
into  8099  townships.  In  these  in  1848^  there  were  8829  inferior  pubfic 
schools;  and  in  1856,  6623.  The  island  of  Sardinia  has  a  population  of 
448,112,  with  onlj  6325  pupils  in  the  elementary  schools. 

The  number  of  private  inferior  schools  is  four  hundred  and  ninety ;  the 
cost  of  the  public  inferior  schools  exceeds  two  milliona  of  ftancs,  of 
which  one  miUion  and  Ji  half  is  given  by  the  townships  for  the  sup- 
port of  their  own  schools,  and  the  remainder  by  priTate  donations  or 
charitable  institutions.  The  government  gives  about  175  thousand 
francs,  to  be  divided  among  the  poorer  townships.  The  townships  are 
obliged  to  tax  themselves  for  the  support  of  their  schools,  and  if  they 
foO  in  this,  the  government  itsdf  imposes  upon  them  the  necessary  tax. 

The  teachers  of  these  schools  number  about  six  thousand.  They  are 
appointed  by  the  municipalities  sul^ect  to  the  ^»probation  of  the  scholas- 
tic auth<Mnties;  fit>m  which  they  must  receive  the  certificate  of  capacity. 
Their  salaries  are  different  according  to  the  difierent  townships  in  which 
they  are  appointed. 

Thb  PnixAitT  ScFiaroR  Schools  complete  the  system  of  popular 
instructi^m.  liiey  are  dividedalso  into  two  courses  of  one  year  each,  so  that 
a  complete  course  occupies  four  years.  These  schools  have  all  been  or- 
ganised since  1848.  Though  then  is  no  obligation  upon  the  townships 
to  establish  the  sapoior  schools,  yet  in  1856,  we  find  289  of  these  insti- 
tutions sustained  entirely  by  them. 

In  dkfjint  f&ar  of  the  superior  school  the  pupils  are  instructed  in  Uie 
third  part  of  the  ratpchism,  the  continuation  of  sacred  history,  the  analy- 
sis of  pn^Ktsitions,  definitions  of  analysed  ol^ts,  short  compositions 
of  narratives  and  letters,  exercises  in  caligraphy,  measures  of  cubes, 
parallelopipeds,  prisms^  and  pyramids,  the  drawing  of  circles  and  of 
curves  used  in  drawing  solids,  and  the  study  of  the  nxp  of  the  world ; 
ttie  division  of  the  earth,  a  general  knowledge  of  Europe,  a  particular 
knowledge  of  Itidy,  especiaUy  of  Sardinia;  calculation  of  decimal  frac- 
tions, and  the  l^jal  system  of  weights  and  measures.  ^  tAs  tee^nd 
ytar  the  instruction  in  the  catechism  is  concluded ;  sacred  histoiy  con- 
tinued with  the  histoiy  of  the  church,  syntax  of  phrases  and  periods, 
and  grammatical  rules  ^»plied.to  the  works  of  some  of  the  Italian  class- 
kal  writers,  narratives  from  the  history  of  Itidy;  the  measure  of  si^eres, 
cones  and  cylinders,  the  principal  figures  of  geometry ;  the  particular 
geogr^[>hy  of  Europe,  the  dements  of  physical  sdenoe  ^plied  to  the 
uses  of  lifo,  to  agriculture  and  industry,  and  to  the  explanation  of  tho 
principal  phenomoia  of  nature. 

lanuon  axd  Sunuon  Puiuir  Scaoou  n»  Qms.— Under  tiie  ab* 
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■date  gOTermnent  the  education  of  women  wis  not  onlj  entirelj  n^eet- 
tdj  but  considered  superfluous  and  even  dangerous.  Before  1848,  there 
were  no  institutions  of  learning  for  the  daughters  of  the  people,  and 
those  of  the  aristocracy  recdyed  in  the  nunneries  only  a  limited  degree 
of  instruction,  pernicious  in  its  effects  and  immoral  in  many  of  its  re- 
sults. After  that  time,  the  schools  for  the  education  of  girls  rapidly  mul* 
tiplied,  and  in  1856  the  number  of  inferior  schools  exceeded  2792,  and 
the  superior  66.  Besides  these,  there  were  many  private  schools  estab- 
lished to  counteract  the  influence  of  the  nunneries.  Since  1848,  all  the 
schools  and  the  nunneries  regarded  as  schools,  have  been  submitted  to 
the  control  of  the  goyemment,  and  the  teachers  obliged  to  pass  an  exami- 
nation from  its  officers  and  to  obtain  their  certificate. 

In  the  inferior  schools  for  girls  they  are  taught  reading,  writing,  the  ele- 
ments of  arithmetic  and  of  the  Italian  language,  and  the  catechism.  In  ihe 
superior^  writing,  grammar,  domestic  book-keeping,  composition,  geog- 
raphy, ancient  and  modem  history,  and  christian  doctrine. 

The  teachers  are  divided  into  three  classes: — ^instructresses,  teachos 
properly  so  called,  and  assistants.  The  two  former  are  obliged  to  pass 
an  examination  before  a  committee  appointed  by  the  goyemment  Since 
1850,  many  munidpalities  and  private  associations  have  founded  normal 
schools  for  the  preparation  of  able  teachers  of  the  schools  for  girls. 
Custom,  if  not  law,  prescribes  men  for  instmctors  of  boys,  and  women 
for  girls ;  the  only  exception  to  this  rule  is  in  the  infant  asyluma 

There  are  bIbo  popular  schools  for  adults^  supported  by  the  municipal- 
ities or  by  private  philanthropy.  They  are  open  for  the  day,  the  eve- 
ning, or  on  Sunday,  and  are  either  elementary  or  superior.  In  the  first 
they  are  taught  reading,  writing,  Italian,  arithmetic,  and  the  system  of 
weights  and  measures.  We  find  these  elementary  schools  in  almost  all 
the  townships  of  the  average  population.  The  superior  schools  of  this 
class  are  found  in  the  larger  towns  and  cities,  and  their  course  of  instrac- 
tion  includes  Italian  grammar,  constitutional  rights  and  duties,  civil  laws 
most  in  practical  use,  geography  and  history,  domestic  and  rural  econ- 
omy, public  and  private  hygiene,  arithmetic  applied  to  industry  and 
commerce,  book-keeping,  the  principles  of  geometry  applied  to  agri- 
culture, arts  and  trades,  linear  drawing,  and  the  elements  of  natural 
sciences. 

In  regard  to  the  method  of  teaching  in  the  primary  schools,  tiie  teach- 
ers are  desired  to  follow  the  laws  of  the  development  of  the  human  mind. 
In  the  best  schools  the  method  of  Pestalozsi  is  adopted,  which  rests  on 
the  following  basis: — 1st  Religion,  the  universal  principle,  and  common 
to  all  the  branches  of  education.  2d.  Morals  and  logic,  the  prominent 
principle  of  method.  8d.  Education  of  man  considered  in  his  totality, 
and  harmonious  nature.  4th.  Full  development  of  the  fiunilties,  peculiar 
dispositions  and  individualities  of  each  pupil.  5th.  Union  and  ord«r  of 
the  fiu;ulties  and  of  the  different  departments  of  learning.  6th.  Method 
of  education  entirely  positive,  7th.  Intuition^  principal  basis  and  means 
of  instruction.    8th.  Gradation  of  all  the  branches  of  education.    9th. 
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Unioa  of  the  demeats  of  both  domestic  and  public  education.  10th. 
Human  fife  considered  as  essential  and  universal  means  of  education.  It 
Is  also  recommended  to  the  teachers  to  lead  their  pupils  to  self-instruc- 
tion, to  aroid  every  thing  which  can  overcharge  and  confuse  their  mem- 
ory, and  to  aid  them  in  the  gradual  development  of  their  feculties.  Inter- 
nal perception  and  observation  ought  to  precede  the  analysis  of  the  objects 
which  are  to  be  taught ;  reading  and  writing  ought  to  be  considered  as 
means,  not  as  an  object  of  instruction;  language  as  expression  of  human 
thought,  and  arithmetic  as  expression  of  human  reasoning ;  the  passage 
firom  the  simplest  and  easiest  ideas  to  more  complex  and  difficult  ones  is 
considered  as  the  fundamental  principle  of  pedagogy. 

Normal  Schools. — These  are  called  schools  of  method,  as  their  object 
is  to  teach  the  method  of  instruction.  The  first  school  of  this  class  was 
founded  in  1844^  for  those  who  were  afterward  to  become  professors  of 
method  and  to  preside  over  schools  for  teachers.  This  school  belongs  to  the 
university  of  Turin,  and  we  shall  speak  of  it  elsewhere.  In  1846  special 
schools  for  teachers  were  established  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  king- 
dom, and  their  course  is  limited  to  the  three  months  of  autumnal  vaca- 
tions. They  are  inferior  and  mperior  as  they  give  instruction  to  the 
teachers  of  these  different  classes.  In  the  inferior  schools  of  method 
there  are  three  courses  given  by  a  professor  and  by  two  assistants ;  the 
former  teaches  method,  the  latter  the  objects  of  primary  instruction.  The 
teachers  who  have  not  yet  obtained  the  certificate  of  capacity  are  obliged 
to  attend  these  schools,  and  after  their  course  to  pass  an  examination. — 
The  superior  schools  were  first  opened  in  1850;  they  last  four  months 
and  give  an  instruction  appropriate  to  their  object  Since  1845  about  150 
of  these  temporary  schools  have  been  opened.  The  professors  are  appointed 
by  the  government,  under  whose  direction  and  control  these  schools  are. 
They  are  supported  however  by  the  provinces  and  townships,  the  local 
authorities  of  which  have  desired  their  establishment  in  the  districts. 

We  find  also  in  many  dties  schools  of  method  for  instruction  of  the 
teachers  of  girls ;  they  are  entirely  supported  by  the  municipal  authorities. 
Their  programme  is  different  in  different  cities,  extending  in  some  only 
through  three  or  four  months,  in  others  during  the  year,  and  one  in 
Turin  has  a  course  of  three  years. 

The  cost  of  all  the  primary  instruction,  inferior  and  superior,  including 
the  schools  of  method,  was  in  the  year  1856,  of  8,557,212  fiimcs.  The 
whole  number  of  pupils  in  the  winter  of  the  same  year  was  848,227  or 
288,540  boys  and  189,687  girls;  and  in  the  summer  120,520  boys,  and 
79,025  girls. 

GovmmxNT  of  ths  Pbdiabt  Schools. — ^AU  the  schools  which  we 
have  now  described  are  directed,  under  the  authority  of  the  minister  of 
pubUc  instruction,  by  a  general  Board  of  elementary  education,  by  pro* 
▼indal  Boards,  inspectors  and  local  superintendents.  The  general  Board 
is  presided  over  by  the  general  inspector  of  the  nonnal  schools  and  of  the 
primary  instruction,  and  is  composed  of  the  following  members,  taken  firom 
the  university  of  Turin.    1.  Professors  of  method.    2.  Professor  of 
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philosophjr.  8.  Professor  of  belles-lettres.  4.  Professor  of  maihematics. 
6.  Professor  of  natural  scienceSw  6.  Professor  of  religion,  in  the  natiooai 
college  of  the  same  dfy.  To  this  Board  bdcmgs  the  general  (Erection  <tf 
all  the  primarj  and  nonnal  schools  of  the  kingdom,  and  under  their  au- 
thority, proYindal  boards  are  instituted  in  aU  the  pnmnces.  These  are 
composed  of  the  royal  superint^ident  of  the  proyince,  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  education  in  the  proyince,  <^th6  proyincial  inspector  of  the  pri- 
mary instruction,  of  two  professors  of  the  college  of  the  city,  of  a  normal 
teacher,  and  of  two  members  of  the  proYincial  coanciL  These  provincial 
boards,  the  inspectors,  and  the  local  superintendents,  who  reside  in  all  the 
central  townships,  form  the  connecting  link  between  the  schools  of  the 
townships,  the  provinces,  and  the  central  authority. 

No  one  can  teach  in  the  primary  schools,  either  public  or  priyate, 
without  a  certificate  of  competency  from  tiie  goyemment,  giyen  on  the 
authority  of  a  special  committee  appointed  to  examine  the  students  oi 
the  normal  schools.  The  goyemment  upon  the  nominatioa  of  the  gene- 
ral board  appoints  the  prorincial  inspectors^  whose  salary  howerer  is  paid 
by  the  provinces^  The  municipalities  nominate  the  teachersof  their  sdioola 
from  among  those  who  received  the  certificate  of  capacity ;  but  the  t^ 
pointment  to  be  yahd  must  be  confirmed  by  the  proyincial  board. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  any  criticism  of  the  primary  and  normal 
schools  of  Sardinia;  the  system  introduced  in  1&48  must  be  considered 
as  a  decided  improvement  upon  the  former  institutions,  and  the  country 
during  the  short  period  since  its  establishment  has  been  greatly  benefit- 
ed. Yet  experience  has  proved  the  system  defective  in  some  points,,  and 
the  liberal  party  of  the  country  is  earnestly  engaged  in  preparing  new 
reforms,  which  are  required  by  the  conditions  of  the  people.  Among 
these  reforms  it  is  proposed : 

1st  To  reduce  the  administration  to  a  more  simple  system;  and  the 
Parliament  has  just  now  under  consideration  a  new  bill  to  this  effect^ 
2d.  To  enforce  the  obligation  of  parents  to  send  their  children  to  school — 
as  in  the  present  system  there  is  great  negligence  in  this  respect^  and  it  is 
considered  as  a  necessary  step  for  securing  the  Sree  institutions  of  the 
country,  to  provide  by  legal  force  f<Nr  the  education  of  the  people.  8d.  To 
establish  better  normal  schools,  with  a  course  of  two  years  for  the  teach- 
ers of  the  inferior  school,  and  oi  three  years  for  the  teachers  of  the  supe- 
rior school.  4th.  To  declare  teachers  functionaries  of  the  state,  and  after 
having  taught  for  thirty  years  to  be  provided  with  a  competent  pension 
for  the  remainder  of  their  Uvea  5th.  To  increase  the  salaries  of  the 
teachers,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  devote  themselves  entirely  to  their  pro- 
fession. 6th.  To  oblige  the  townships  to  establish  not  only  inferior, 
but  superior  schools  both  for  boys  and  girls ;  besides  Sunday  and  evening 
schools  tor  the  adults. 

IL    Secondabt  IssntucnoN. 

The  secondary  schools  are  divided  into  the  eUauieal  and  t&ohni' 

*  Bee  page       for  recent  rtrUoa  of  School  ajfiteiil. 
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tdL  In  the  fonner  the  students  ire  taught  the  ancient  and  modem 
languages  and  literatureSi  and  the  elements  of  philosophy  and  science, 
as  a  preparation  for  the  studies  of  the  university.  In  the  latter  the 
elementary  course  of  instruction  is  continued,  and  the  students  prepared 
for  the  exercise  of  the  different  professionSi  for  which  the  uniyersitj 
makes  no  special  provision. 

Sboonoabt  Classical  Schools. — To  this  department  of  instruction  be- 
]0Dg,^lst»  The  JPublic  Latin  SekooU.  2d,  The  Eoyal  Collegea.  8d, 
The  National  CoUegee. 

PuBUG  Latin  Schoou — are  those  in  which,  without  being  supported 
by  the  goyemment|  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  Latin  course  is  given  with 
the  course  of  philosophy  and  science.  They  are  also  called  municipal 
eoUege^  and  are  eampUte  when  their  programme  embraces  besides  the 
four  classes  of  the  primary  school,  three  courses  of  Latin  grammar,  two  of 
riietoric,  and  two  of  phQosophy.  They  are  inoompJMe^  if  the  courses  of 
rhetoric,  or  even  of  philosophy  are  omitted.  The  municipal  colleges,  either 
complete  or  incomplete,  are  supported  by  the  municipalities,  but  the 
professors  and  teachers  are  appointed  by  the  government,  which  directs 
their  instruction,  inspects  their  schools,  prescribes  their  programmes,  and 
text-books,  and  has  the  general  control  of  them.  These  and  especially 
the  incomplete  schools  under  the  absolute  government  were  multiplied  in 
every  township,  and  for  a  long  time  took  the  place  of  popular  schools. 
They  have  always  been  of  a  very  low  standard  and  sustained  only  to 
keep  alive  the  pnjudices  of  the  peasants,  who  believed  that  a  knowledge 
of  Latin  was  the  highest  attainment  of  wisdom,  and  by  the  interest  of  the 
clergy,  who  found  in  these  schools  the  pupils  for  their  seminaries.  In 
1850,  there  were  yet  118  inferior  Latin  schools,  of  which  only  14,  gave  a 
full  course  of  grammar.  There  were  besides,  47  incomplete  colleges,  in 
which  two  courses  of  rhetoric  were  given,  and  in  a  few  of  them  a  partial 
course  of  philosophy.  Since  that  time  a  great  number  of  these  incom- 
plete schools  were  abolished,  and  primary  superior  schools  substituted 
for  them. 

RoTAL  GoLLBQBk — ^In  ovcry  principal  city  there  is  a  royal  college,  sup- 
ported by  the  government,  with  the  exception  of  the  Latin  inferior  classes, 
in  which  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  are  paid  by  the  municipality.  The 
constitution  of  1848  found  six  of  these  royal  colleges  in  the  hands  of  the 
Jesuits,  vis.:  one  of  the  colleges  of  Turin,  one  of  Genoa,  the  colleges  of 
Nice,  of  Novara,  of  Voghera,  of  Chambery.  In  that  year  the  Jesuits 
having  been  expelled  from  the  country,  the  government  organized  those 
colleges  according  to  a  new  system,  upon  which  afterward  all  the  royal 
colleges  were  organised,  and  called  them  national 

National  Colligbs. — ^The  improvements  introduced  by  these  institu* 
tions  are  felt  in  all  branches  of  public  instruction.  They  have  pro- 
longed the  course  of  primary  schools  from  two  to  four  years,  introduced 
Into  the  system  the  supoior  course  and  improved  the  inferior.  They 
have  also  improved  the  programme  and  the  method  of  classical  instruo- 
tion,  simplified  the  phUoeophical  and  scientific  course,  and  oiganiied  a 
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new  system  of  examination.  Whfle  in  the  former  colleges  the  instni^ 
tion  was  given  bj  eight  or  nine  teachers,  in  the  new  ones  the  programme 
is  carried  ont  by  fifteen  or  twenty  professors,  whose  cooditioin  was  bet- 
tered  by  the  new  organization. 

The  eoune  of  LaHn  Grammar  is  of  three  years,  and  it  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  over  each  of  which  presides  a  professor.  No  one  can  enter 
into  the  first  part  of  the  course  without  having  passed  an  examination  on 
tiie  subjects  of  the  highest  primary  course.  The  promotion  from  a  part 
of  one  course  to  another  depends  always  on  the  result  of  the  examination. 
The  following  is  the  programme  of  the  gnunmatical  course :— 

First  year, — Continuation  of  the  Italian  grammar,  the  first  elements 
of  the  Latin  grammar.    Sacred  history  and  arithmetic. 

Second  yean'. — ^Italian  grammar,  grammatical  rules  applied  to  tiie  ex- 
planation of  some  selected  pieces  of  classic  writers  from  the  reader.  Ifle- 
ments  of  Latin  grammar  continued.    Sacred  history  and  arithmetic. 

Third  yeoflf, — Italian  grammar ;  analysis  of  the  thoughts  of  the  classics. 
Latin  grammar.  Prosody. — ^Its  application  to  the  reading  of  classic  writersL 
Religion.    Antiemetic.    Roman  and  Greek  history,  and  ancient  geogr^>hy. 

Course  of  JShetorie  with  two  professors.  First  year. — Composition, 
explanation  of  the  text-book  of  rhetoric,  Greek  grammar,  religion, 
history,  mathematics.  Second  year. — ^Different  kinds  of  composition, 
both  in  prose  and  poetry,  explanation  of  the  text-book .  <^  rhetoric  in 
connection  with  the  compositions  which  are  under  examination.  Greek 
grammar. — ^Its  rules  applied  to  the  explanaticm  of  some  selected  pieces  from 
the  reader.  Religion,  history,  mathematics,  French  language.  Besides 
their  own  professors,  the  courses  of  grammar  and  rhetorics  have  lour 
professors  in  common  for  the  instruction  of  religion,  histoiy,  and  geog- 
raphy, mathematics,  and  modem  languages. 

Course  of  Philosophy  with  two  professors.  First  year, — ^Logic  and 
metaphysics,  algebra,  plane  and  solid  geometry,  religion,  Italian  and  Latin 
literature.  Second  year. — ^Moral  philosophy  with  the  exposition  of  c<m- 
stitutional  duties  and  rights,  physical  science,  religion  and  natural  his- 
tory ;  viz.:  the  elements  of  mineralogy,  zoology,  botany  and  geology. 
This  course  has  in  common  with  the  preceding,  the  professor  of  re- 
ligion, and  besides  the  two  professors  of  philosophy,  has  a  professor  of 
natural  history.  The  lectures  on  Italian  and  Latin  literature  presented 
for  the  first  year  of  this  course  are  delivered  by  one  of  the  profes8(»9  of 
rhetoric  No  student  is  admitted  to  the  course  of  philosc^hy  before  the 
ago  of  fourteen  years. 

After  having  pursued  aU  the  collegiate  courses  and  passed  successfollj 
the  examination  of  the  second  year  <^  the  course  of  philosophy,  the  stu- 
dents are  allowed  to  present  themselves  for  examination  preparatory  to 
their  admission  to  the  university.  This  examination  is  conducted  by  va* 
rious  committees,  composed  of  professors  firom  the  university  itsdf,  and 
is  scientific  and  literary.  The  first  scientific  examination  consists  oi  oral 
questions  on  logic,  metaphysics,  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  geometry ;  the 
second  of  questions  on  moral  philosophy  and  physical  sdenoe.    The 
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literary  examinatioii  is  both  written  and  oraL  The  written  embracoe  % 
LMfai  end  Itelien  oompositoa.  The  oralrans  through  the  ezandnetion  of 
the  written  oompeeitions,  end  of  the  qoeetions  soggeeted  b  j  them.  It  oon* 
sists  besides,  of  interpretition  of  the  Letin  end  Itelien  deasio^  aooofding 
to  the  programme,  and  of  questions  drawn  from  andenl  and  modem  hia- 
toTf .  The  questions  of  historj,  logic,  metaphysics,  arithmetic,  algebi% 
geometry,  moral  philosophy  and  physical  science,  to  iHiich  the  candidate 
is  requested  to  answer,  are  drawn  from  the  progrenmies,  which  are  pre* 
scribed  by  the  government  as  guides  lor  the  leotores,  to  be  dehvered  by 
the  professors  on  the  seid  subjecta  The  committee  which  is  to  preside 
over  the  examination  of  each  student  is  also  drawn  by  lot 

An  entire  liberty  is  left  to  the  professors  in  selecting  the  methods  of 
their  leeching.  Tet  the  greatest  care  is  recommended  in  order  to  regu* 
late  the  secondary  instruction  according  to  the  laws  of  a  rational  method* 
ology.  The  instruction  of  languages  and  espedelly  of  Latin  is  considered 
as  a  most  essential  means  of  mental  training.  It  is  not  the  language  in 
itsdf  which  is  considered  of  so  great  importance,  but  it  is  its  eminently 
logical  construction,  which  renders  the  Latin  the  most  powerful  instra* 
ment  of  general  education.  The  study  of  tlus  language  must  be  directed 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  of  it  the  expression  of  the  genius  and  develop- 
ment of  human  thought  The  analysis  of  the  dassio  writers  must  give 
the  interpretation  of  the  great  ideas  of  the  Roman  ages;  the  explanation 
of  the  orators  and  poets  must  present  the  living  image  of  the  works  of 
art,  of  war,  of  politics,  of  the  entire  worid,  which  has  been  under  the  do* 
minion  of  Rome.  This  instruction  is  given  in  three  degrees  through  the 
courses  of  grammar  and  of  rhetcnric,  firom  etymology  and  syntax  to  the 
rules  of  different  kinds  of  style.  The  former  ports  are  taught  in  the 
course  of  grammar,  the  latter  in  the  course  of  rhetoric,  so  that  the  great 
rule  of  method  is  observed  through  all  that  instruction,  vis.:  the  passage 
from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  from  the  easy  to  the  diflBcult,  from  the 
simple  to  the  compound.  The  teachers  are  accustomed  to  unite  the  com- 
position of  easy  and  short  sentences  to  the  study  of  words  in  order  to  ren* 
der  more  intellectual  the  etymological  exercises.  As  soon  as  the  pupils 
begin  to  learn  how  to  compose  those  sentences,  they  are  taught  to  trans- 
late from  the  Latin  into  Italian,  and  from  Italian  into  Latin ;  in  which  ex- 
ercises the  teachers  are  requested  to  take  perticular  care  in  diowing  to 
their  classes  the  analogy  of  the  two  languages.  Learning  Uie  etymology 
and  syntax  in  the  two  first  years  of  the  grammatical  course  espedelly 
by  practice  and  experience,  in  the  third  year  the  students  are  taught  the 
sdence  of  those  parts  of  the  grammar,  and  leam  how  to  ^ply  the  gram* 
matical  principles  to  the  explanation  and  trandati<m  of  the  easiest  Latin 
writers,  like  C.  Nepos,  Phssdrus,  the  letters  of  Giesar,  Cicero,  kc  Befbre 
learning  the  course  of  grammar  they  begin  to  translate  Ovid,  and  to  study 
the  first  elements  of  poetry. 

In  the  course  of  rhetoric  the  instruction  of  Latin  becomes  more  sdenti- 
fie,  or  rather  is  transformed  into  e  study  of  philology  and  riietoriei» 
Compositions  of  different  kinds  become  Uie  titdc  of  every  day; 
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Stlliut,  Tadtiu,  the  omtions  of  Cloero,  Yirgil,  Horace,  are  taken  for  the 
dailj  reading,  interpretation,  and  translation.  The  teadiers  are  de- 
aired  to  direll  not  so  much  on  the  beauties  of  the  language,  and  on  its 
character,  as  in  showing  the  wajs  with  which  the  writers  unite  together 
the  different  parts  of  speech,  giving  to  their  writings  uni^,  order,  and 
harmonj. 

To  give  more  unity  to  this  stndj,  each  professor  of  the  grammatical 
course  carries  through  all  the  course  the  full  programme,  so  that  the  stu- 
dents passing  from  the  first  to  the  second  part  of  their  course,  do  not 
change  their  teacher,  who  follows  them  in  their  progress.  The  same 
thing  must  be  said  of  the  professors  of  rhetoria  While  the  school  of 
Latin  proposes  to  make  Latin  scholars,  who  are  taught  to  speak  and  to 
write  that  language  with  purity  and  elegance,  the  school  of  Greek  has  a 
more  limited  object,  riz.:  of  teaching  the  simple  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
writers.  The  method,  however,  of  this  instruction  does  not  differ  in  its 
substance  from  that  which  is  followed  in  teaching  the  Latin.  The  same 
method  is  applied  to  the  Italian,  which  as  the  national  language  takes  one 
of  the  most  important  parts  in  the  programme  of  the  secondary  schools, 
in  which  the  instruction  of  the  primary  course  is  continued  and  ampli- 
fied. We  might  say  that  in  the  course  of  rhetoric,  the  national  literature  is 
studied  rather  than  the  language,  which  finds  a  complete  instruction  in  the 
primary,  superior,  and  grammar  schools.  Bendes  these  languages,  in  the 
colleges  generally,  the  pupils  are  taught  French,  in  a  few  German,  and  in 
some,  the  English  language.  The  method  is  left  entirely  to  the  discrim- 
ination of  the  teachers. 

Mathematics  form  another  branch  of  study  which  is  conudered  of  the 
most  vital  importance  in  the  secondary  courses.  The  courses  of  gram- 
mar return  to  the  experimental  and  theoretical  arithmetic,  which  has 
been  a  subject  of  instruction  in  the  primary  schools.  But  it  is  rather 
than  mere  repetition  of  the  same  study,  a  complement  and  perfection  of 
elementary  arithmetic,  which  in  this  course  is  treated  not  only  in  its  de- 
termined quantities,  both  integral  and  firactionaries,  but  also  as  an  expres- 
sion of  undetermined  quantities,  giving  in  this  way  to  the  pupils  the  first 
and  fiindamental  principles  of  algebra.  This  subject  is  more  enlarged 
in  the  course  of  rhetoric,  in  which  the  students  are  taught  a  more  direct 
application  of  the  arithmetical  principles  to  the  ordinary  uses  of  domes- 
tic and  commercial  economy,  and  it  beccnnes  one  of  the  two  main 
studies  of  the  first  part  of  the  course  of  philosophy,  in  which  the  knowl- 
edge acquired  in  the  preceding  schools  is  revived  and  amplified  on  its 
philosophical  grounds,  and  completed  with  a  thorough  study  of  alge- 
bra and  of  plain  and  solid  geometry.  The  complete  programme  of  mathe- 
matical study  as  it  is  developed  in  the  secondary  schools  follows  this  or- 
der : — idea  of  quantity  and  of  number ;  system  of  enumeration ;  the  four 
arithmetical  operations  on  integral  numbers ;  their  reduction,  and  philo- 
sophical grounds ;  application  of  the  rules  to  solution  of  problems ;  the 
properties  of  divisibility  of  integral  numbers;  division  of  numbers;  frac- 
tions, their  theory  and  principles ;  nature  and  character  of  fractions ; 
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reduction  of  fractions  to  their  simplest  expression ;  the  greatest  oommon 
diTisor;  reduction  of  fractions  to  the  same  denominator.  The  rules  of 
the  first  operations  H»plied  to  fractions;  alone  and  with  integral  num- 
bers. Decimal  fractions ;  system  of  their  construction  and  enunciation ; 
their  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  division ;  reduction  of  an  ordi- 
nary fraction  to  a  decimal  one ;  periodical  simple,  and  periodical  mixed ; 
transformation  of  fractions  into  others  of  same  value,  etc.  Complex  num- 
bers, their  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division.  The  deci- 
mal metric  system,  which  is  the  legal  system  of  weights  and  measures  of 
the  country — ^its  relation  with  the  systems  used  in  other  countries.  Differ- 
ence between  arithmetic  and  algebra;  system  of  algebraical  enumeration, 
main  algebraical  operations,  rules,  and  their  philosophical  grounds.  Pow- 
ers of  numbers,  and  their  formation ;  extraction  of  square  and  cubic 
roots,  both  of  integral  and  fractionary  numbers — equations  and  their 
different  degrees.  Solution  of  equations  of  the  first  and  the  second  de- 
gree, with  one  or  more  unknown  quantities.  Problems  ia  relation  with 
the  theory  of  equations.  Batio  and  proportions.  Properties  of  arith- 
metical and  of  geometrical  proportions.  Direct  and  inverted  ratios. 
Rule  of  three  and  problems.  Double  rule  of  three.  Rule  of  interest  and 
its  application  to  business,  especially  to  loss  and  gain,  to  reduction  of 
currencies,  to  fellowship,  etc.  (Geometry  is  taught  in  the  first  year  of  the 
course  of  phOosophy ;  but  before  that  time  the  pupils  received  the  fun- 
damental ideas  of  that  science,  especially  in  the  superior  primary  course. 
In  the  course  of  philosophy  this  teaching  receives  a  comfdete  develop- 
ment, in  the  following  order.  After  having  given  the  first  and  fundament- 
al ideas,  the  professor  of  geometry  considers  in  his  lectures  straight  lines 
on  one  and  the  same  plane,  then  he  explains  the  theories,  the  theorems, 
and  the  problems  on  angles,  perpendicular  and  oblique  lines  on  triangles, 
on  parallels,  on  polygons,  on  proportional  Hues,  on  similar  polygons,  and 
on  the  area  of  polygons;  then  proceeds  to  circles  and  straight  lines  on 
one  and  the  same  plane;  and  undertakes  to  develop  the  theorems  and  to 
solve  the  problems  on  the  circumferences  of  the  centers  and  the  straight 
lines,  which  have  some  points  in  common ;  on  the  measure  of  angles,  on 
the  relations  of  straight  lines  which  meet  in  and  out  of  the  circle ;  on 
r^^ular  polygons  inscribed  and  circumscribed,  and  on  the  area  of  circle ; 
after  which  he  applies  the  theories  to  the  solution  both  by  analysis  and 
synthesis  to  the  most  important  geometrical  problems.  Then  comes  the 
study  of  planes,  and  of  spaces  ended  by  planes;  of  planes  meeting 
straight  lines ;  of  dyhedron  angles,  of  polyhedron  angles,  of  polyhedrons 
in  general,  and  eq>ecially  of  pyramid  and  prism,  on  volume  of  polyhe* 
dron  on  similar  polyhedrons.  Then  cylinder,  cone,  qphere,  their  parts, 
properties,  measure,  volume  of  sphere,  etc,  and  the  application  of  the 
theories  to  practical  problems. 

History  not  less  than  mathematics  takes  an  important  place  in  the 
programme.  The  fundamental  ideas  of  geography  precede  the  teadi- 
ing  of  this  branch,  and  in  the  course  of  grammar  the  professor  is  desired 
to  give  to  his  pupils  a  dear  knowledge  of  the  earth  and  of  its  natonl 
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diyisionfl,  nsingin  their  teachiiig  maps  and  drawings.  In  the  same  time 
with  geography  is  given  the  instmction  of  history  by  ethnographical  pro- 
cess ;  the  basis  of  the- historical  stndy  is  laid,  however,  in  the  history  of 
Rome  and  Gkeece,  to  which  the  histories  of  all  other  ancient  peoples  are 
in  some  way  connected.  The  history  of  Rome  especiaUy  becomes  one 
of  the  most  important  objects  of  all  the  instraction,  as  it  is  the  founda- 
tion not  only  of  modem  civilization,  but  of  all  the  history  of  Italy,  to 
which  the  attention  of  the  pupils  is  directed,  as  to  the  history  of  their 
own  nation.  This  is  divided  into  different  periods,  from  the  primitive 
immigrations  to  modem  times.  After  having  examined  the  different  im- 
migrations the  professor  considers  the  foundation  of  Rome,  and  follows 
its  early  development  in  religion,  politics,  and  general  civilization.  Then 
he  examines  the  causes  of  the  Roman  greatness  in  the  r^ublic,  describ- 
ing its  constitution  with  the  modifications  which  were  gradually  intro- 
duced in  it,  the  conquests  made  through  a  century  of  war,  the  corrap- 
tion,  and  the  civil  perturbations  of  the  internal  Actions,  pointing  out  the 
Qracchi,  the  war  of  Jugurtha,  Marius  and  Sylla,  Pompeius,  Crassus, 
Caesar,  Cicero,  Catilina,  the  first  triumvirate,  Cesar's  dictatorship, 
which  brought  the  agony  and  death  of  the  republic.  The  attention  of 
the  pupils  is  next  directed  to  the  rise  of  the  Roman  empire,  to  its  progress, 
through  the  age  of  Augustus,  to  its  decline  under  Tiberius,  its  various 
vicissitudes  under  the  sway  of  the  three  last  scions  of  Ceesar's  &mily, 
and  of  the  three  Flavii,  their  successors.  Then  the  best  century  of  the 
empire  is  conudered  in  the  times  of  Trajan  and  his  successors,  until  the 
commencement  of  its  decline  through  many  emperors  fix>m  Commodus 
to  the  successors  of  Diocletian,  to  be  restored  again  by  Constantine,  for 
some  time,  tiU  it  is  destroyed.  In  perusing  this  period  of  the  Roman 
history,  the  professor  is  requested  to  mark  the  different  characters  of  the 
two  civilizations,  which  he  meets  in  that  period,  the  one  old  and  pa- 
gan, the  other  new  and  christian.  The  invasion  of  the  barbarians,  the 
restoration  of  the  kingdom  under  the  Longobards,  the  popes,  and  their 
quarrel  with  the  dukes  and  kings,  the  &11  of  the  Longobards,  the  forma- 
tion of  a  code  of  laws,  which  ruled  for  a  long  time  all  the  civfl  nations, 
Charlemagne,  and  the  kings  sent  by  the  emperor  to  rule  Italy.  Their 
successors  form  the  subject  of  another  period,  and  thus  the  period  of  the 
Italian  municipalities  is  opened,  in  which  so  many  great  historical  facts 
recur  to  the  teachers.  Here  we  find  the  age  of  Gregory  YIL,  the  first 
municipal  constitutions,  the  cmsades,  the  quarrels  between  cities,  em- 
perors, and  popes,  the  insolence  of  the  feudal  masters,  the  schism  of  the 
west,  the  parties  which  divided  the  entire  nation.  Here  the  programme 
takes  great  amplification  on  account  of  the  history  of  Piedmont  which  as 
an  individual  state  properly  be^s  tcom  this  period.  (1100 — 1484.) 
The  professor  of  history  is  naturally  called  to  dwell  with  preference  on 
this  part  of  the  history  of  Italy,  and  to  endeavor  to  give  to  his  pupils  a 
clear  and  thorough  idea  of  its  gradual  development  He  is  requested 
also  to  describe  the  ages  and  tiie  &cts  of  the  Yisconti,  'Hedid,  of  the  other 
most  influential  fiunilies,  the  different  schisms  which  occurred  in  this 
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period,  and  finally  the  cmlisation  of  this  age,  which  in  many  respects 
surpassed  not  only  the  preceding  but  also  the  following  periods.  Next 
oomes  the  history  of  the  Spanish  dominion  oyer  Italy,  the  ages  of  Eman- 
uel Philibert,  Charles  Emanuel  I.,  Victor  Amadeiis  II.,  the  wars  of  the 
French  reyolution,  the  treaty  of  Gampo  Formio,  the  peace  of  Amiens, 
Napoleon  consul  and  president  of  the  Italian  republic,  and  then  emperor 
and  king  of  Italy.  The  programme  is  closed  with  a  view  of  the  trea^ 
of  1815,  of  the  partial  revolutions  which  haye  taken  place  in  Italy  since 
that  time,  and  especially  the  great  struggle  for  the  national  independence 
in  1848-49. 

Logic,  metaphysics,  and  geometry  constitute  the  main  studies  of  the 
first  part  ef  tfie  course  ci  philosophy.    Having  given  before  the  pro- 
gramme of  geometry  we  will  add  here  the  order  of  the  subjects  of  logic 
and  metaphysics,  on  which  the  professor  is  required  to  deliver  his  daily 
lectures.    As  an  introduction  to  that  study,  some  lectures  are  delivered 
on  the  general  idea  of  philosophy,  on  its  distinction,  division,  method, 
and  history.    Then  the  teaching  goes  through  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  anthropology,  as  far  as  is  necessary  to  prepare  the  minds  of  the 
pupils  for  the  h^her  questions  of  logic  and  metaphysics.    Thus  a  gene- 
ral description  of  the  human  Acuities  is  given,  grouping  all  them  in  three 
great  divisions,  of  animal,  intellectual,  and  moral    The  senses,  sensual 
imagination,  animal  instinct,  intelloctual  perception,  attention,  analysis 
and  synthesis,  abstraction,  judgment,  reasoning,  memory,  intellectual 
imagination,  will,  fi'eedom,  spiritual  sentiment  and  instinct,  present  so 
many  different  subjects  of  instruction,  and  afford  the  occasion  of  refuting 
the  doctrine  of  the  sensualist  school,  after  which  the  programme  enters 
in  logic  properly  so  called.    This  is  considered  as  the  science  of  the  art 
of  reasoning.    And  as  the  object  of  reasoning  is  certitude,  viz.:  the  cer- 
tain knowledge  of  truth,  so  logic  is  divided  in  two  parts ;  the  first  of 
which  proposes  to  teach  the  essence  of  truth,  to  establish  its  existence, 
and  to  show  that  reasoning  is  the  certain  means  to  attain  it ;  the  second 
part  teaches  the  method  of  reasoning  to  this  end.    Thus  after  having  ex- 
plained the  nature  of  truth,  the  professor  establishes  its  existence,  refutes 
all  scepticisms,  inquiries  into  the  supreme  criterion  of  truth  and  certitude, 
distinguishes  different  species  of  certitude  and  setties  their  relative  prin- 
ciples, draws  the  different  theories  of  probability,  and  shows  the  nature 
of  ignorance,  doubt,  and  error,  pointing  out  their  causes  and  remedies. 
Entering  afterward  into  the  art  of  reasoning,  viz.:  into  methodology,  he  dis- 
tinguishes the  different  species  of  method,  inquisitive,  deductive,  and  in- 
ductive, establishes  their  different  nature  and  laws,  and  takes  this  occa- 
sion for  developing  the  theory  of  argumentation,  its  different  forms,  and 
fiiults ;  he  concludes  the  first  part  of  logic  with  the  theory  and  rules  of 
criticism  and  exegesis.    In  the  second  part  are  considered  the  principles 
of  the  didactic  method,  of  which  the  laws  are  settied,  and  fixes  the  rules 
of  division,  definition,  and  demonstration ;  finally  the  pupils  are  directed 
to  the  method  of  polemics,  by  learning  the  rules  which  ought  to  preside 
over  every  kind  of  disputation,  academic  or  Socratic. 
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Metaphysics  are  divided  into  three  parts ;  psychology,  cosmology,  and 
theology.  In  the  first  is  considered  the  nature  of  the  human  soul,  and 
its  simplicity  and  spirituality  is  demonstrated  hy  its  three  fundamental 
fitcultiea  The  origin  of  the  human  soul,  its  connection  with  the  body, 
and  its  immortally  form  the  other  subjects  of  psychology.  Cosmology 
considers  the  world  in  its  ultimate  reasons,  and  treats  of  the  nature  of 
contingent  beings  and  of  their  cause,  of  the  general  order  of  the  world, 
and  establishes  the  general  cosmic  laws,  to  which  all  created  beings  are 
submitted.  Theology  is  preceded  by  an  introduction,  in  which  are  laid 
down  the  principles  of  ontology,  viz.:  the  science  which  considers  the 
being  in  its  unity  of  essence  and  in  its  trinity  of  forms.  This  leads  the 
mind  to  theology,  in  which  the  existence  of  God  is  demonstrated,  his  at- 
tributes described,  and  especially  the  relation  of  the  creating  act,  both 
with  the  act  of  the  divine  essence  and  of  the  creatures  themselves,  is 
considered. 

In  the  second  year  of  the  course  of  philosophy  the  students  are  taught 
moral  philosophy  and  physical  science. 

The  professor  of  moral  philosophy  divides  his  teaching  in  two  main 
parts ;  in  the  first  of  which  he  considers  ethics  in  their  general  princi- 
ples, in  the  second  in  their  application.  The  general  ethics  are  divided 
in  three  parts,  viz.:  pure  nomologpy  i.  e.,  the  science  of  the  supreme  moral 
principle ;  moral  psychology  ^  viz.:  the  science  of  man  considered  as  a  subject 
of  moral  obligation ;  and  ffuyral  logic,  viz.:  the  science  which  teaches  the 
art  of  applying  moral  law  to  man.  Here  we  have  the  discussion  on  the 
essence  of  morally,  of  good  and  evil  generally  and  especially,  of  moral 
law,  of  the  supreme  moral  principle,  and  its  consequences,  of  natural 
law,  considered  as  innate,  of  its  character  and  properties,  of  its  pro- 
mulgation, obligation  and  sanction.  After  having  given  a  comparative 
histoiy  of  the  principal  moral  systems  which  occur  in  the  history  of  phi- 
losophy, the  professor  enters  upon  the  exposition  of  the  moral  finculties, 
and  establishes  the  nature  of  human  as  distinguished  firom  moral  acts  and 
of  moral  as  distinguished  from  firee  acts,  and  gives  the  theoiy  of  moral 
responsibility.  In  moral  logic  he  considers  especially  the  nature  and 
origin  of  moral  conscience,  its  species  and  rules.  Then  coming  to  the 
application  he  considers  the  principal  moral  formulas,  which  are  derived 
fit>m  the  supreme  moral  ImperatiMf  and  dwells  upon  those,  the  objects 
of  which  are  God  and  man.  Here  he  discourses  on  religion,  and  reli- 
gious duties  and  especially  on  the  Christian  religion,  considered  in  itself 
above  all  sectarian  doctrines.  Then  comes  the  discussion  on  duties  to- 
ward ourselves  and  our  neighbors,  on  the  duties  of  our  own  moral,  intel- 
lectual, and  eudiemonologic  perfection,  on  the  criterion  of  our  duties  to- 
ward our  neighbors,  on  duties  of  justice,  and  benevolence,  where  the 
complete  theory  is  given  of  right,  its  different  species,  its  derivation, 
transmission  and  modification.  Then  the  discussion  on  duties  arising 
from  society,-~on  sode^  itself,  and  on  its  different  spedea,  natural,  do- 
mestic and  civiL  In  speaking  of  civil  society,  the  professor  is  required 
to  give  a  complete  exposition  of  the  political  constitution  of  the  country. 
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and  of  duties,  and  rid^ts  arismg  from  it  FinaUy  the  moral  fimnalas  we 
considered  in  the  man,  who  executes  them,  in  his  moral  hahits ;  and  here 
a  complete  theory  is  giTen  of  moral  virtue  and  vice,  and  of  their  species. 

The  programme  of  physical  sdenoe  is' the  following:  Jint  part, — Oh- 
ject  of  the  physical  science,  bodies,  matter,  atoms,  simple  and  compound 
bodies,  constitution  of  bodies,  general  properties  of  bodies,  natural  forces 
or  agents. — £^aUm;  equilibrium  of  a  material  point  Parallel  forces. 
Simple  machines.  Dyntunim,  Simple  movement  Compound  and  uni- 
form movement    Beflezed  movement    Elastic  and  not  elastic  bodies. 

Eydn%UU%m;  Homogeneous  liquids,  pressure  of  liquids,  floating  or 
immersed  bodies,  specific  gravity,  heterogeneous  liquids.  Hydrodynam- 
im;  Torricelli's  theorem,  and  its  different  applications.  PfMumatim; 
gravity  of  the  air,  barometer,  elasticity  of  the  air,  Mariotti's  law,  elas- 
ticity of  a  mixture  of  gases.  Aoonatict;  velocity,  intensity,  echo,  prop- 
erties of  sounds,  vibrating  cords,  scale,  harmonious  sounds,  the  sense  of 
hearing,  and  of  voice.  A^Uimamy  ;  fundamental  ideas  of  uranography, 
and  geography.  Sphere,  celestial  globes,  terrestrial  globes,  and  geo- 
graphical maps.  Apparent  movement  of  the  sun,  moon,  planets.  Proofe 
of  the  truth  of  the  system  of  Copernicus,  K^ler's  laws,  precession  of  the 
equinoxes,  the  tides,  general  idea  of  the  solar  system,  comets,  peculiari- 
ties of  the  sun  and  planets;  sidereal  astronomy,  fixed  stars,  distances, 
paralax,  double  stars,  movement  of  the  stars,  nebulous  stars,  milky  way, 
measures  of  time.  Seoond  part — Molecular  (Utraetum  ;  crystallization, 
theory  of  Hauy — relation  between  the  crystalline  form  and  the  atomic 
constitution  of  bodies,  isomorphism,  and  bimorphism,  chemical  laws, 
allotropy,  capilllary  attraction,  endosmosis,  molecular  constitution  of 
bodies,  mechanical  qualities  of  bodies.  Calorie ;  variation  of  volume 
and  temperature,  thennometer,  common  thermometer,  difierentud  ther- 
mometer, thermoscopium  of  Rumford,  pyrometers,  changes,  latent  and 
sensible^  cal<Hric,  caloric  of  fusion,  caloric  of  elasticity,  spedflc  caloric, — 
method  of  mixtures,  Lavoisier's  method,  method  of  cooling.  Speciflo 
caloric  of  gases,  spedflc  caloric  with  a  constant  pressure  and  a  constant 
volume,  radiant  caloric,  its  intensity,  reflexion  of  caloric,  reflecting  power, 
diffyision  of  caloric,  power  of  emission  and  absorption,  transmitted  caloric, 
termocrosis,  conducted  caloric,  its  coefficient,  safety  lamp.  Steame  and 
gaeee,  elasticity  of  steams,  mixture  of  steams  and  gases,  density,  influence 
of  pressure  on  evaporation,  ebullition,  Papin's  digester,  eolipile,  steam- 
engines,  hygrometry,  Saussure's  hygrometer,  other  hygrometers,  souroea 
of  cal<Hric,  caloric  by  mechanic  action,  molecular  actions,  chemical  operations, 
animal  heat,  artifldal  cold,  mixtures  producing  cold.  SkUie  eleotrieity  ; 
sources  of  electricity,  conductors  and  non-conductors,  electrical  machines, 
attractions  and  repulsions,  hypothesis  of  two  fluids,  electrometers,  electrical 
Kc^t,  electrical  induction,  diffusion  of  electricity  on  the  superficies  of 
bodies,  points,  accumulated  electricity,  Leyden  jar,  magic  table,  condensed 
electrophorus,  electrical  battery,  lightning,  lightning-rods,  hypothesis  of 
Franklin.  Qalnanum  ;  Experiments  of  Qalvani  and  Volta,  experiment  of 
Voltaic  pile — ^Its  theory  according  to  Volta,  chemical  theory  of  the 
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piles,  electrometers,  effects  of  the  electrical  current,  chemical,  physic, 
and  physiologic  effects,  electricity  developed  from  heat,  eieetricity  in  the 
crystal  thermo-electrical  currents,  thermo^lectrical  piles,  electricity  of 
steam-engines,  animal  electricity.  Magnetum;  Qeneral  phenomena,  an- 
cient hypotheses  on  magnetism,  artificial  magnetic,  polarity,  declination, 
inclination,  and  variations  of  the  magnetic  needle,  compass,  magnetic 
intensity.  EUei/nhmagnetum ;  Ampere's  theory,  electro-dynamic  and 
electro-magnetic  forces,  analogies  betvreen  electro-dynamic  cylinders, 
magnet,  and  earth,  electro-dynamical  state  of  the  earth,  electro-mag- 
netic and  magno-electrio  induction,  electro-magnetic  and  magno-elec- 
tric  currents,  their  chemical  force,  seoondaiy  currents  of  induction, 
Volta-electric  induction,  double  induction,  current  inducted  finom  the 
Leyden  jar,  hypothesis  on  the  terrestrial  magnetism.  Optics;  catoptrics, 
theories  of  light,  its  pr(^)agatiQn,  its  intensity,  law  of  reflexion,  images 
of  plain  mirrors,  spherical  mirrors,  anamorphosia ;  dioptrics,  refraction, 
Descartes'  law,  prism,  lens,  amplifying  force,  <^cal  instruments,  sight, 
decomposition  of  light,  property  of  the  spectrum,  achromatism,  colors,  do- 
fraction,  colored  images,  reflexion  and  refi»oti<m  in  the  theory  of  undu- 
lations, constitutions  of  a  ray,  o<dors  of  polarized  light,  circular  polarity, 
polarity  of  calorific  and  chemical  rays.  Meteoroloffy  ;  constitution  of  the 
Atmosphere,  terrestrial  temperature,  middle  temperature,  temperature  of 
the  ground  in  different  depths,  temperature  of  fountains,  temperature  of 
lakes  and  seas,  atmospheric  temperatures,  perpetual  snows.  Winds; 
periodical  winds,  irregular  winds,  hurricanes,  waterspouts,  watery  mete- 
ors, dew,  white-frost,  clouds  and  fog,  rain,  snow,  wandeiful  rains,  hail, 
electric  and  fire  meteors,  atmoiq>heric  electricity,  phosphoric  fires,  meteoric 
stones,  and  fidling  stars,  aurora  borealis;  light  meteors,  rainbow,  paxhe- 
lions,  frita  morgana,  barometric  variations,  periodic  and  irregular. 

GDhe  teaching  on  phydcal  science  is  given  by  lectures,  recitations,  writ- 
ten composition ;  and  it  is  explained  by  a  series  of  experiments,  which 
the  pupils  attend  according  to  the  order  of  the  lecture&  For  these  ex- 
periments the  munidpaUties  are  requested  to  furnish  the  colleges  of  their 
own  cities  with  apparatus  and  instruments,  of  which  eveiy  college  pos- 
sesses a  collection  more  or  less  complete.'*'  The  other  parts  of  the  course 
of  philosophy  are  also  taught  by  lectures,  and  by  recitations,  in  which 
generally  the  Socratic  method  is  Mowed.  The  teaching  of  the  courses  of 
grammar  and  of  rhetoric  proceeds  by  lectures,  reading  and  explanation 
of  classics,  by  translations  and  compositions,  and  by  learning  the  theo* 
retic  rules  of  grammar  and  of  rhetoric,  which  are  previously  explained 
by  the  professors  from  the  text-books,  and  which  are  gradually  applied 
to  practical  examples. 

The  discipline  of  the  schools  is  kept  by  a  stringent  enforcement  of  all 
the  regulations,  which  are  sanctioned  by  the  pennanent  committee  for 
the  direction  of  the  secondary  instraction.  Tet  every  kind  of  corpocal 
punishment  is  strictly  prohibited  not  only  in  the  seoondaiy,  but  also  in. 

*  Besides  these  collections  of  scientific  apparatus,  almost  every  cit/  possesMS  a  poblio 
library  for  the  use  of  its  college  and  population. 
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the  primary  oourses ;  and  the  only  means  allowed  for  the  correction  of 
the  refractory  pupils  are  the  admonition  given  by  the  professor,  by 
the  director,  or  by  the  superintendent  of  the  schools,  according  to  the  ni^ 
ture  of  the  offense.  Sometimes  the  admonition  is  given  before  the 
coUegial  council,  and  when  this  fails  to  bring  the  pupil  to  his  duty,  he  is 
fonnally  expelled  from  the  coll^;e.  In  this  case  he  can  not  be  admitted 
into  any  other  college  of  the  State,  before  he  obtains  such  an  admission 
from  the  govemment 

The  secondary  instruction  in  the  colleges  of  the  State  is  ahnost  free ; 
as  the  pupils  are  only  obliged  to  pay  a  small  annual  fee  of  fifteen 
francs.  The  teaching  is  given  every  day  of  the  week,  except  Thurs- 
days and  Sundays ;  the  scholastic  year  begins  on  the  15th  of  October,  and 
ends  for  the  course  of  philosophy  in  the  last  part  of  June,  and  for  the 
other  courses  with  the  close  of  July. 

In  1856,  there  were  89  royal  and  national  colleges  supported  by  the 
government  In  the  same  year  there  were  47  municipal  coll^^  more 
or  less  complete;  the  pupils  reached  a  total  number  of  15,000,  and  the 
number  of  teachers  and  professors  was  about  1000.  There  were  besides 
a  few  seminaries,  belonging  to  bishops,  in  which  the  pupils  were  prepared 
fbr  the  ecclesiastical  education  to  be  given  in  the  high  seminaries,  after 
they  have  completed  the  secondary  course.  The  instruction  given  in  these 
seminaries  is  not  recognized  by  the  government,  and  does  not  give  any 
right  to  the  pupils  to  be  admitted  to  the  university,  unless  the  bishops 
obtain  the  permission  ot  opening  such  seminaries,  and  unless  the  teach- 
ers and  professors  appointed  by  them  have  received  their  diploma  frt>m 
the  university.  In  every  case  the  government  reserves  to  itself  the  right 
of  inspection  in  these  institutions.  There  are  also  a  few  private  schools, 
to  which  are  granted  the  privileges  of  the  public  institutions ;  viz.:  of 
presenting  their  pupils  for  admission  to  the  university.  But  to  enjoy 
this  privilege,  the  professors  must  have  received  their  diploma  from  the 
ui^iversity,  must  follow  the  programmes  of  the  public  schools,  use  the 
same  text-books  approved  for  the  colleges,  and  pay  the  ordinary  fees  to 
the  treasurer.  Besides,  a  special  decree  of  the  minister  of  public  instruc- 
tion is  required  by  which  the  establishment  of  such  schools  is  granted. 
Parents,  however,  have  a  right  to  have  their  chUdren  educated  in  their 
own  fiuniiies ;  but  for  the  validity  of  the  course  of  philosophy  they  must 
give  them  this  instruction  through  professors  approved  by  the  university. 
For  any  other  course  the  certificate  of  a  parent,  by  which  it  is  testified 
that  his  child  pursued  the  regular  course  of  grammar  and  rhetoric  in  his 
own  finmily,  is  sufficient  to  have  him  admitted  to  the  examination  for  ad- 
mission to  the  courses  of  the  university. 

QovERNMENT  OF  THB  Sbconbabt  CLASSICAL  ScHooLS. — ^Tho  direction  of 
these  schools  and  colleges  belongs  to  a  permanent  committee  of  five  mem- 
bers of  the  council  of  the  university.  The  number  of  these  committees  is 
equal  to  the  number  of  the  universities,  and  their  jurisdiction  is  confined 
to  the  district  embraced  by  the  university,  to  which  they  belong.    Under 

the  dependence  of  these  committees  there  are  four  xnspectorSi  whose  duty 
Na  9.— (ToL.  IIL,  Na  2.]— 34. 
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it  is  to  Tisit  every  year  all  the  public  and  private  secondary  schools.  Be- 
sides there  is  in  every  college  a  comidl,  which  is  presided  over  by  the 
royal  superintendent  of  the  schools  of  the  province,  and  composed  of  the 
director  of  the  institution,  of  the  professor  of  religion,  of  one  of  the  pro- 
fessors of  philosophy,  of  one  of  rhetoric,  of  one  of  grammar,  and  of 
another  of  mathematics,  or  of  any  other  scientific  course.  This  council 
has  the  immediate  direction  of  the  college,  and  it  is  its  duty  to  enforce 
the  regulations  published  by  the  permanent  committee,  to  which  they 
send  an  annual  report  of  the  conditions  of  the  schools.  Should  there  be 
an  establishment  for  boarding  and  lodging  the  pupils  annexed  to  the  col- 
lies, as  in  some  cases,  a  president  is  appointed  to  direct  it  in  connection 
with  a  council  of  administration.  In  this  case  a  censor  of  discipline  and 
a  few  assistants  are  added  to  the  other  officers. 

(To  be  continued.) 


XEL  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOL  IN  CHICAGO/ 

■TW.M.WBUdi, 

Bnptrllmdimf  of  mhttn  flohooli. 


Thk  most  important  event  in  tbe  history  of  Uie  public  schools  for 
the  year  1856,  is  the  organization  of  a  High  School  for  both  sexes ; 
embracing  three  distinct  departments — Classical,  En^^ish  ffigfa,  and 
Normal    This  school  was  opened  on  the  8th  of  October. 

No  other  city  in  the  Union  h«9  so  early  in  its  history  manifested 
such  liberality  in  the  endowment  of  a  High  School  for  both  sexes. 
In  Boston,  a  paUio  Latin  School  was  instituted  as  early  as  1635,  and 
an  English  School  in  1821 ;  but  these  schools  provided  for  the  in- 
stniction  of  boys  only.  The  arrangements  for  a  QirFs  Sgh  School 
were  not  perfected  till  1855.  The  Central  High  School  ci  Philadel- 
phia was  organiaed  in  1838,  and  during  the  first  ten  yean  of  iti  ex- 
istettce  was  without  a  rival  in  the  completeness  of  iti  appointments 
and  the  extent  of  its  course  of  instruction.  Its  only  compeer  at  the 
present  time  is  the  FVee  Academy  of  New  York,  which  was  organiaed 
in  1849.  Both  of  these  schools,  though  open  and  fiee  to  all  classes, 
embrace  a  course  of  instruction  that  is  equal  to  an  ordinary  college 
ODurse,  and  both  have  the  power  to  confer  the  usual  college  degrees; 
but  they  are  for  boys  only,  and  neither  New  York  nor  Philadelphia 
has  yet  made  any  special  provision  for  the  higher  education  ci  girls. 
The  number  and  character  of  the  girk  already  admitted  to  the  Chi- 
cago High  School,  aflford  abundant  evidence  of  the  wisdom  of  our 
Common  Council  in  making  the  same  provision  for  them  as  for  the 
other  sex. 

Though  our  public  schools  have  heretofore  been  under  one  general 
direction,  they  have  yet  been  so  many  separate  institutions,  in  a  great 
degree  independent  of  each  other.  We  have  now  one  central  High 
School,  to  which  all  the  others  bear  the  most  direct  and  intimate  rehip 
tion;  so  that  the  establishment  of  this  school  not  only  gives  com- 
pleteness to  our  system  of  public  instruction,  but  serves  also  to  bind 
the  other  schools  more  closely  together. 

Aimutum  to  th0  Bigk  SdiooL — On  the  morning  of  the  examina* 

' —  I  — — ^~ 

*  Th%  MtowlBf  titM*  ooHtiratM  •  pettloa  of  Um  •vthor^  TVM  AmmX  EipQit,  m 
•sptfliitMMkBt  of  PobUe  Sobooli  of  tiM  dtgr  of  Ghieat»,  Sir  Um  Ttir  UBS. 
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tion,  each  candidate  is  presented  with  a  card  baying  some  partienlar 
number  written  on  it,  by  which  the  candidate  ib  known  daring  the 
day.  On  the  back  of  the  card  are  printed  several  directions  and 
explanatioDs : 

1.  Throughout  the  exftmination  you  will  be  known  only  by  the  number  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  this  card. 

2.  Do  not  write  your  name  upon  any  of  your  exercises. 

3.  Write  your  number  very  plainly  at  the  upper  left  hand  comer  of  each  exercise, 
your  age  in  years  and  months  at  the  ugper  right  hand  corner,  and  the  date  in  the  mid- 
dle, so  that  they  will  all  be  on  the  same  line. 

4.  Number  each  answer  to  correspond  witn  the  number  of  the  question. 

5.  Avoid  all  communication  with  other  candidates. 

6l  Be  careful  not  to  lose  this  card ;  candidates  admitted  will  bring  their  cards  with 
them  at  the  opening  of  the  school. 

Slips  of  paper  are  next  distributed  among  the  candidates,  on  which 
they  write  their  names  and  numbers  on  their  cards.  These  papers 
are  collected  and  carefully  laid  aside,  till  after  the  ezamiuation  has  been 
completed  and  the  Board  has  decided  on  the  admissions.  They  are 
then  used  to  identify  the  successful  applicants.  After  attending  to 
these  preliminaries,  the  candidates  are  distributed  in  different  rooms, 
and  arranged  at  separate  desks  so  as  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  any 
opportunity  for  communication  with  one  another.  Each  candidate  is 
ftimished  with  a  slate  and  pencil,  and  also  with  pen,  ink  and  paper. 
The  first  set  of  questions,  printed  on  slips  of  paper,  is  now  distributed 
at  the  same  moment  in  all  the  rooms,  and  the  candidates  are  aUowed 
a  definite  time  to  write  out  their  answers ;  usually  from  an  hour  to 
an  hour  and  a  hal(  according  to  the  number  and  difficulty  of  the 
questions.  Every  effort  is  made  to  put  the  candidates  as  much  at 
ease  as  possible,  and  secure  them  from  all  unnecessary  embarrassment 
If  they  do  not  understand  any  of  the  requirements,  or  lack  litde  con- 
venience for  writing  out  their  work,  they  are  requested  to  make  known 
their  difficulties  with  the  utmost  freedom.  Each  candidate  writes  the 
number  of  his  card  at  the  upper  lefl-hand  comer  of  his  exercise,  be- 
fore passing  it  in.  When  the  time  appointed  for  the  first  exercise 
expires,  the  answers  written  by  the  candidates  are  collected  together, 
and  the  next  set  of  questions  is  distributed  as  before,  and  so  on, 
through  the  day.  Besides  the  teachers  of  the  school,  on  whom  the 
examination  chiefly  devolves,  several  members  of  the  Board  of  In- 
spectors and  the  superintendent  are  in  constant  attendance,  aiding 
and  directing  in  the  different  exercises.  A  large  part  of  the  labor  still 
remains  to  be  performed,  after  the  candidates  are  dismissed.  Several 
days  are  now  spent  by  the  teachers  in  examining  the  papers  that  have 
been  written.  Every  answer  is  read  with  care,  and  its  value,  estimated 
on  a  scale  of  100,  is  marked  in  the  margin.    The  sum  of  these. 
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^nmtoB  sUading  agunst  the  several  answers  on  any  one  paper,  di- 
vided bj  the  number  of  answers  on  the  paper,  gives  the  average  for  that 
exercise.  The  averages  of  each  candidate  in  all  the  different  branches 
are  set  against  the  card  number  bj  which  he  is  known  during  the  ex- 
amination ;  and  the  sum  of  these  averages^  divided  by  the  number 
of  branches,  gives  the  general  average  of  each.  To  render  the  result 
of  the  examination  still  more  reliable,  the  principal  of  the  school  and 
the  superintendent  select  the  i>apers  of  all  the  candidates  whose  gen- 
eral averages  are  within  five  or  ten  per  cent  of  the  lowest  rank  ad- 
mitted, whether  above  or  below,  and  revise  all  the  estimates  with  spe- 
cial care.  This  course  ensures  uniformity  in  the  standard  of  judging, 
and  also  the  correction  of  any  slight  errors  that  may  have  occurred  in 
estimating  the  answers  of  any  candidate  who  could  possibly  be  affected 
by  such  an  error.  The  names  of  candidates  are  never  seen  by  any 
one,  from  the  time  they  are  received  on  the  morning  of  the  examina- 
tion, till  after  this  revision  of  estimates  and  the  final  decision  of  the 
Board.  As  the  question  of  a  candidate's  admission  or  rejection  de- 
pends entirely  npon  the  general  average  of  his  examination,  it  is 
hardly  possible  that  injustice  should  be  done  to  any  of  the  applicants. 
There  are  doubtless  cases  in  which  candidates  are  not  able  to  do  jus- 
tice to  tkemaelves  ;  and  these  instances  would  be  far  more  numerous 
if  the  examination  was  conducted  orally.  A  large  number  and  vari- 
ety of  experiments  have  been  tried  by  different  Boards  of  Examin- 
ers, and  they  have  almost  invariably  resulted  in  the  decision  that  writ- 
ten examinations  afford  the  most  reliable  test  of  qualifications,  and 
are  on  the  whole  the  most  just  and  satisfactory  to  all  parties.  This 
mode  of  examining  candidates  is  now  adopted  in  nearly  all  the 
principal  cities  of  the  Union. 

If  any  instance  occurs  in  which  an  applicant  is  supposed  to  be  re- 
jected for  insufficient  reasons,  the  answers  on  which  this  rejection  is 
based  are  always  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  superintendent^  in  the  ap- 
plicant's own  hand,  and  can  be  examined  at  any  time  by  the  candi- 
date or  his  friends.  There  have  been  several  cases  in  which  the  pa- 
rents of  applicants  have  called  at  the  office  for  this  purpose,  and  I  am 
not  aware  that  a  single  inetance  has  occurred  in  which  the  party  in- 
terested has  not  been  perfectly  satisfied,  after  making  the  examination, 
that  the  decision  of  the  Board  was  just 

The  examinations  thus  fiir  has  been  confined  to  reading,  writing, 
spelling,  granmiar,  geography,  arithmetic,  and  history  of  the  United 
States.  In  conducting  the  examination  in  reading,  each  candidate  is 
requested  to  read  two  passages,  one  in  poetry  and  one  in  prose.  The 
estimates  in  penmanship  are  based  upon  the  written  answers  which 
are  given  in  the  other  branches. 
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The  first  examination  for  admismon  to  tlie  I£gh  Sdiool  web  beid 
Jtdj  15th,  1856.  The  whole  nmnber  examined  was  158.  Of  these, 
114,  were  admitted,  and  44  rejected.  The  per  cent  of  correct  an- 
swers required  for  admission  at  this  examination  was  fifty.  A  special 
examination  was  held  Oct.  1st.,  for  those  only  whose  rank  at  the  pre- 
vious examination  stood  as  high  as  forty  per  cent,  and  thoee  who  had 
been  detained  from  the  examination  by  sickness.  Hie  nnmber  ad- 
mitted at  this  examination  was  11,  and  the  number  rejected  24.  At 
the  examination  held  Dec.  19th,  the  whole  number  of  applicants  was 
204;  of  whom  51  were  admitted  and  153  rejected.  The  per  cent 
of  correct  answers  required  for  admission  at  this  examination  was 
fifty-seven. 

It  is  essential  to  a  complete  system  of  firee  schools,  that  proYisioii 
should  be  made  for  a  thorough  course  of  instruction  in  the  higher  as 
well  as  lower  branches  of  study  and  discipline,  and  such  an  education 
Chicago  now  freely  offers  to  the  humblest  of  her  children.  But 
while  it  is  the  duty  of  the  city  to  make  this  provision  for  those  whose 
time  allows  them  to  pursue  a  more  extended  course  of  study,  the 
value  and  importance  of  the  High  School  are  not  to  be  estimated 
simply  by  the  influence  it  exerts  upon  its  own  pupils.  Before  the 
opening  of  the  New  York  Free  Academy,  one  of  the  principal  aTga* 
ments  advanced  for  its  establishment,  was  the  influence  it  would 
exert  upon  the  common  schools;  and  after  it  has  completed  the 
seventh  year  of  its  existence,  the  Board  of  Education,  in  their  last 
Report,  appeal  to  its  history  as  evidence  that  this  expectation  of  its 
projectors  has  not  been  disappointed.  As  early  as  1844,  the  Control- 
lers of  the  Public  Schools  of  Philadelphia,  in  speaking  of  the  IGgli 
School  of  that  city,  expressed  the  opinion  that  ^  the  influence  of  the 
institution  upon  the  other  schools  is  believed  to  be  worih  more  than 
all  it  cost,  independent  of  the  advantages  received  by  its  actual 
pupils."  Similar  sentiments  are  embodied  in  the  School  Reports  of 
Cincinnati,  Providence,  and  other  cities.  Although  it  is  now  but 
a  few  months  since  the  opening  of  the  Chicago  High  School,  it  is  al- 
ready exercising  a  salutary  influence  through  every  grade  of  the 
public  schools.  Rightly  directed,  this  influence  has,  in  other  dties, 
been  found  to  do  more  to  elevate  the  lower  schools  than  any  other 
'agency  that  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  them.  It  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  those  who  are  expecting  soon  to  offer  themselves  as  can- 
didates for  admission  to  the  High  School.  While  they  are  putting 
forth  their  best  efforts  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  object,  they 
become  in  turn  so  many  examples  by  which  those  below  are  stimula- 
ted to  increased  diligence  and  zeal,  and  thus  a  healthy  tone  of  action 
is  given  to  every  part  of  the  system,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest 
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Hie  nile  leqiuziDg  a  period  of  attendmoe  apon  tbe  puUk  aohoohi 
M  a  conditioii  of  admnaion  to  the  High  School,  k  eaBential  to  the 
greatest  improYement  of  the  Grammar  and  Primaiy  Schools ;  but  it 
has  been  foond  in  other  dties,  that  all  the  Babstantial  benefits  of  thiB 
rule  are  gained  by  requiring  a  sm^U  year't  attendance  upon  the  pub» 
lie  schools.  I  would,  therefore,  suggest,  that  it  maj  be  desirable  to 
rescind  or  modify  the  rule  requiring  two  years'  attendance. 

Oiyemifaltoii.*— No  pains  have  been  spared  bj  the  Board  of  In- 
spectors, to  ^ve  the  High  School  a  rigki  direetUm  ai  tkt  b$^nmmg; 
and  I  believe  that  such  an  institution  could  hardlj  be  opened  under 
similar  circumstances,  with  a  better  system  of  classification  and 
instruction,  or  with  greater  promise  of  pennanent  usefulness  and  sue- 
cess.  The  three  Departments — Classical,  English  High,  and  Noimal— > 
are  now  ftilly  and  distinctly  oiganised  under  one  general  direction,  as 
parts  of  a  complete  system  of  higher  education.  Provision  is  made  ibr 
instruction  in  the  modem  languages,  and  the  class  in  Qerman 
already  numben  ibrty^eeven,  and  the  class  in  French  forty.  The 
Board  were  fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of  a  principal  who 
is  eminently  qualified  for  the  situation  which  he  is  called  to  fill.  To 
his  practical  wisdom  and  untiring  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the 
school,  it  is  in  a  great  degree  indebted  for  the  elevated  position  it  has 
already  attained.  Special  mention  should  also  be  made  of  the  fidelity 
and  earnestness  of  the  teachers  who  have  assisted  in  the  organiatioii 
and  instruction  of  the  different  departments. 

The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  High  School  at  the  pres^it 
time,  is  one  hundred  and  fifty-one.  Of  these,  fifty  belong  to  the 
Classical  Department,  seventy-nine  to  the  English  High,  and  twenty* 
two  to  the  Normal  Department  The  building  has  acoommodationa 
for  about  three  hundred  and  twenty  pupils.  The  average  age  of 
the  pupils  in  the  High  School,  on  tbe  Ist  of  January,  1857,  was 
fifteen  and  seven-twelfths  years.  The  average  age  in  the  Classical 
Department  was  fifteen  and  six-twelfths;  in  the  English  Hi^  De- 
partment, fifteen  and  one-twelfth,  and  in  the  Normal  Department^ 
seventeen  and  nine-twelfths.  The  Normal  or  Teachers'  Department, 
which  has  opened  under  favorable  auspices,  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant features  of  our  system  of  public  schools ;  and  we  may  rea* 
sonably  hope  that  a  large  portion  of  the  female  teachers  employed  in 
the  Qnunmar  and  Primary  Schools,  will  hereafter  be  furnished  by  our 
own  Normal  School. 

Written  I^xaminations. — ^Besides  frequent  oral  reviews  in  tlie  dif- 
ferent branches  of  study,  at  the  dose  of  each  term  the  several  dasa- 
es  are  subjected  to  a  written  examination  on  all  the  general  topics  to 
which  they  have  attended,  and  no  pupil  is  advanced  to  a  higher  cIms 
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tin  h€  has  foUj  efUUished  his  daim  to  the  new  poatioiL 
written  reviews  are  among  the  most  sneesailiil  means  that  can  be  cm> 
ployed  for  secoring  thoroughness  and  aeeanej  of  scholarshipt  Sev- 
eral topics  are  written  distinctly  on  the  bla^-board,  and  the  pnpOiae 
required  to  expand  them  as  fnlly  and  aocnrately  as  posaiUe.  Esdk 
pnpil  is  seated  by  himseU^  and  famished  with  pen  and  paper;  bat  rt- 
oeives  no  assistance,  direct  or  indirect,  from  either  teacher  or  text-booL 
This  mode  of  examining  a  class  accomplishes  at  least  three  impoitMt 
objects  at  the  same  time.  It  affords  a  thorough  test  of  the  pvpTi 
knowledge  of  the  snbject;  it  is  one  of  the  best  methods  of  cnltivatiig 
freedom  and  aocnracy  in  the  use  of  language ;  and  it  frimishes  a  lal- 
nable  discipline  to  the  pnpifs  mind,  by  throwing  him  entirely  on  hii 
own  resources. 

C(mrie  of  Study. — ^The  following  course  of  study  and  b 
has  been  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Inspectors : 

BKGLItH  DSPABTMBirT. 

1.  Pivpftralory  ftudies  reriewed,  naing  the  text-books  MitlKmsed  in  the 
Schools.  2.  Wanvn's  Physical  Geofraphy.  3.  Weber's  Univefsal  History.  1 
Ancient  Geofrspby.  S,  Greealeaf *s  Nstiooal  Anthmetie.  6.  Gieenleafs  Al^efan. 
7.  Dsr:^'*  Lecendre.  8.  Plane  and  Spherical  Tngooometry.  9.  Mensaration.  10. 
Gill^pi^*s  Sorwying.  II.  Nan|(atJoo.  12.  Crittenden's  Elementaiy  Book-Kccp- 
u^  13.  Bouay.  14  Boiritt's  Geoenpby  of  the  Hearens.  15.  Higher  Astroao- 
■ly.  I^  C^Rer's  Physioiocy.  17.  Tau's  Natwal  Philonophy.  18.  Yoaons'i 
Oy?.«'.-T  19  Geoiocy  and  MifieraWr.  20l  Rbrtoric.  21.  Logic.  22.  Wiy. 
Vmr.m  P>.:.«ai  Eeraomy  21  PrTar:r:cs  of  Gorenunent.  24.  Waylsad's  Meatal 
PVjci»-«..«.t  2Sl  Way UacTs  Masai  Sr^MMse.  26l  Elysaolosy.  27.  EogtiahLiten- 
m.^  2*  H  ^*^s  F;.-si  Cam  Bmder  29.  Dnwmg.  3a  Vocal  Mosic.  31. 
Ol-asu  -<  F.-wa.    WaoAerr's  Gesmn.  Strata.    Faaqne-Ue's  French  Coane.   32. 


mL4.iL«.-.:iIl  lv:«.  !T,:%.I4.aL21.24.25,26,27.28,  29,30,  32. 
BOiC  P:aisjr»  x  TeMes.::^.     Genaix  lai  Fivsir^  ;  boUi  opCaoosL 

CUlSSTC&l.  BC»AraKVT. 

:.  2.X4.5w<cT.  lCl&.lT.a&.  2s.  30.  32.    A«dir««'   and  Zumpl's  Lalin 
G-wmuk.^     Rkuos'  An^nTs    Fjat  and  SMnnd  Ltfa  Lessons.    Arnold**  Utin 

pT'ike  C 'lactts-tjas.  Ai«s.*««*s  Cesar.  Ja&nsosts  Cinent.  Bowen's  VirgiL  As- 
*r«'t  L«-.L  Lfnacam  AjLifaoc's  C*.asnRaI  DK^Knanr.  Cnwl^'s  Greek  Grammar. 
Cm»*<T't  Grr^t.  Lessoos.  Anakf s  GtmIi  Prase  C^nnipcMntiim.  Fehoo's  Greek  Read- 
er. iV>*se*s  Xex»op2ioo*s  Ansbasis.  Ovea's  Haner's  1  Had.  LiddeD  and  Scott's  Greek 
Lenc/n. 

BuiHin^.^The  building  erected  for  the  Pul.lic  High  School  in 
1856,  is  88  feet  long  by  52  feet,  with  centra!  pTOJecdon  5  feet  bj  25. 
The  first  and  second  stories  are  each  14  feet,  and  the  third  17  feet 
high  in  the  clear,  with  a  basement  7  feet  high.  Tliere  are  ten  das- 
rooms  each  23  feet  bj  35  feet,  and  a  hall  in  the  third  story  48  by  48 
feet.  The  outer  walls  are  built  of  stone  and  the  partitions  through- 
out of  brick.  The  whole  cost  of  building  and  furniture  was  about 
$50,000,  exclusive  of  the  lot  which  is  200  feet  square,  and  is  estimfr 
ted  at  t20,000. 
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tin  ho  has  fiillj  established  his  daim  to  the  new  posHkm.  These 
written  reviews  are  among  the  most  sncoessfiil  means  that  can  be  em- 
ployed for  secoring  thoroughness  and  accuracy  of  scholarship.  Ser- 
eral  topics  are  written  distinctly  on  the  black-board,  and  the  pnpils  are 
required  to  expand  them  as  fnlly  and  accurately  as  possible.  Each 
pupO  is  seated  by  himself  and  furnished  with  pen  and  paper;  but  re< 
ceives  no  assistance,  direct  or  indirect,  from  either  teacher  or  text-book. 
This  mode  of  examining  a  class  accomplishes  at  least  three  important 
objects  at  the  same  time.  It  affords  a  thorough  test  of  the  pupil's 
knowledge  of  the  subject;  it  is  one  of  the  best  methods  of  cultivating 
freedom  and  accuracy  in  the  use  of  language;  and  it  frimishes  a  val- 
uable discipline  to  the  pupil's  mind,  by  throwing  him  entirely  on  his 
own  resources. 

Course  of  Study. — ^The  following  course  of  study  and  instruction 
has  been  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Inspectors : 

BITGLISH  DKPABTllSirT. 

1.  Preparatoij  itodiet  reviewed,  using  the  text-books  ratliorized  in  the  Gnnumr 
Schools.  2.  Warren's  Physical  Geography.  3.  Weber's  Univeisal  History.  4- 
Ancient  Geogrsphy.  5.  Greenleaf's  National  Arithmetic.  6.  Greenleafs  Algebra. 
7.  Davie's  Legendre.  8.  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry.  9.  Mensuration.  10. 
Gillespie's  Surveying.  11.  Navigation.  12.  Crittenden's  Elementaxy  Book-Keep- 
ing.  13.  Botany.  14.  Burritt's  Geography  of  the  Heavens.  15.  Higher  Astrono- 
my. 16.  Cutter's  Physiology.  17.  Tate's  Natural  Philosophy.  18.  Youroan's 
Chemistry.  19.  Geology  and  Mineralogy.  20.  Rhetoric.  21.  Logic.  22.  Way- 
land's  Political  Economy.  23.  Principles  of  Government.  24.  Wayland's  MenUl 
Philosophy.  25.  Wayland's  Moral  Science.  26.  Etymology.  27.  English  Litem- 
tore.  28.  Hillard's  First  Class  Reader.  29.  Drawing.  30.  Vocal  Music.  31. 
Cflrman  or  French.  Woodbary*s  German  Series.  Fasquelle's  French  Course.  32. 
Recitations  and  Compositions. 

HOBMAL  DEPABTMENT. 

Nos.  1,  2, 3, 4,  5,  6.  7, 12, 13, 14, 16,  17, 18,  19,  20,  23,  24, 25,  26,  27,  28,  29,  30,  32. 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching.    German  and  French ;  both  optional 

CLASSICAL  DBPABTMBNT. 

Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,7, 14, 16, 17,  26,  28,  30,  32.  Andrews'  and  Zompt's  Latin 
Grammars.  Harkness'  Arnold's  First  and  Second  Latin  Lessons.  Arnold's  Latin 
Prose  Composition.  Andrew's  Caesar.  Johnson's  Cicero.  Bowen's  Virgil.  An- 
drew's Latin  Lexicon.  Anthon's  Classical  Dictionary.  Crosby's  Greek  Grammar. 
Crosby's  Greek  Lessons.  Arnold's  Greek  Prose  Composition.  Felton's  Greek  Read- 
er. Boise's  Xenophon's  Anabasis.  Owen's  Homer's  Iliad.  Liddell  and  Scott's  Greek 
Lexicon. 

Building, — ^The  building  erected  for  the  Public  High  School  in 
1850,  is  88  feet  long  by  52  feet,  with  central  projection  6  fbet  by  26. 
The  first  and  second  stories  are  each  14  feet,  and  the  third  17  feet 
high  in  the  clear,  with  a  basement  7  feet  high.  There  are  ten  class- 
rooms each  23  feet  by  35  feet,  and  a  hall  in  the  third  story  48  by  48 
feet.  The  outer  walls  are  built  of  stone  and  the  partitions  through- 
out of  brick.  The  whole  cost  of  building  and  furniture  was  about 
t50,000,  exclusive  of  the  lot  which  is  200  feet  square,  and  is  estima- 
ted at  t20,000. 
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IL   EDUCATIONAL  MISCELLANY  AND  ISTELUGESCK. 

ROTABT  MOTION  AS  APPLW)  TO  TBB^  QTR08C0PS« 
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After  reading  most  of  the  popular  explanations  of  the  above 

Jhenomeuon  given  in  our  scientific  ana  other  publications)  I 
ave  found  none  altogether  satisfactory.  While,  with  more  or 
less  success,  they  expose  the  more  obvious  features  of  the  phe- 
nomenon and  £nd  in  the  force  of  gravity  an  efficient  cause  of 
horizontal  motion,  they  usually  end  in  destroying  the  founda* 
tion  on  which  their  theory  is  built,  and  leave  an  effect  to  exist 
yxiiihont  a  cause;  a  horizontal  motion  of  the  revolving  disk  about 
the  point  of  support  is  supposed  to  be  accounted  for,  while  the 
descending  motion,  which  is  the  first  and  direct  effect  of  gravity 
(and  without  which  no  horizontal  motion  can  take  place),  is 
ignored  or  supposed  to  be  entirely  eliminated.    Indeed  it  is 

Savely  stated  as  a  distinguishing  peculiarity  of  rotary  motion, 
at,  while  gravity  acting  upon  a  non-rotating  body*  causes  it 
to  descend  vertically,  the  same  force  acting  upon  a  rotary  body 
causes  it  to  vwvt  hariwntally.  A  teinitnc^  to  aesccfid  is  supposed 
to  produce  the  efiect  of  an  actual  descent ;  as  if^  in  mecoanics, 
a  mere  tendency  to  motion  ever  produced  any  effect  whatever 
without  that  motion  actually  taking  place. 

Whatever  *  mystification'  there  may  be  in  analysis — ^however 
it  may  hide  its  results  under  symbols  unintelli^ble  save  to  the 
initiated,  it  is  most  certain  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  physi- 
oal  phenomena  of  the  universe  are  utterly  oeyond  the  grasp  of 
the  numan  mind  without  its  aid.  The  mind  can — ^indeed  it 
mtist — search  out  the  inducing  causes,  bring  them  together  and 
adjust  them  to  each  other,  ea<Si  in  its  proper  relation  to  the  rest; 
but  farther  than  that  (at  least  in  complicated  phenomena)  un* 
aided,  it  cannot  go.  It  cannot  fblhw  these  causes  in  all  their  va- 
rious actions  and  redactions  and  at  a  given  instant  of  time  bring 
forth  the  results. 

This,  analysis  alone  can  do.  After  it  has  accomplislied  this, 
it  indeed  usually  fiimishes  a  clue  by  which  to  trace  how  the 
workings  of  known  mechanical  laws  liave  conspired  to  produce 
these  results.  This  clue  I  now  propose  to  fina  in  the  analysis 
of  rotary  motion  as  applied  to  the  gyroscope* 
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The  analysis  I  shall  present,  so  &r  as  determining  the  equations 
of  motions  is  concerned,  is  mainly  derived  fix>m  the  works  of 
Poisson  (vide  "  Journal  de  I'Eoole  rolytech."  voL  xvi — ^Trait^  de 
M65anique,  vol.  ii,  p.  162).  Following  his  steps  and  arriving 
at  his  analytical  results,  I  propose  to  oevelop  ndly  their  mean- 
ing, and  to  show  that  they  are  expressions  not  merely  of  a  visi- 
ble phenomenon,  but  that  they  contain  within  themselves  the 
sole  clue  to  its  explanation :  while  they  dispel  all  that  is  myste- 
rious or  paradoxical,  and,  in  reducing  it  to  merely  a  "  particular 
case"  of  the  laws  of  "rotary  motion,"  throw  much  light  upon 
the  significance  and  working  of  those  laws. 

Although  not  un&miliar  to  mathematicians,  it  may  not  be 
uninterestmg  to  those  who  have  not  time  to  go  through  the  long 
preliminary  study  necessary  to  enable  them  to  take  up  with 
Poisson  this  special  investigation ;  or  whose  studies  in  mechan* 
ics  have  led  tnem  no  farther  than  to  the  general  equations  of 
"  rotary  motion"  found  in  text  books,  to  show  how  the  particu- 
lar equations  of  the  gyroscopic  motion  may  be  deduced. 

In  so  doing  I  shall  closely  follow  him ;  making  however  some 
few  modifications  for  the  sake  of  brevity  and  of  avoiding  the 
use  of  numerous  auxiliary  quantities  not  necessary  to  tiie  limited 
scope  of  this  investigation. 

The  general  equations  of  rotary  motion  are  (see  Prof.  Bart- 
lett's  "  Analytical  Mechanics"  Equations  (228),  p.  170) : 


a.) 


In  the  above  expressions  the  rotating  body  (of  any  shape) 
A  B  CD  (fig.  1)  is  supposed  retained  by  the  fixed  point  (within 
or  without  its  mass)  0.  Ox,  Ov  and  Oz  are  the  three  co-ordi- 
nate axes,  fiaed  in  space,  to  which  the  motion  of  the  body  is  re- 
ferred. Ox^j  Oy,,  Oz^j  are  the  three  principod  axes  belonging 
to  the  point  0,  and  which,  of  course,  partake  of  the  body's 
motion.  The  position  of  the  body  at  any  instant  of  time  is 
determined  by  those  of  the  moving  axes. 

A,  B  and  U  express  the  several  "moments  of  inertia"  of  the 
mass  with  reference,  respectively,  to  the  three  principal  axes 
Or,  Oy,  Ob,  ;  JV,,  if,  and  i/,  are  the  moments  of  the  accelerai' 
ing  forces,  and  v,,  Vy,  v,,  the  components  of  rotary  velocity,  all 
taken  witii  reference  to  these  same  axes. 

Like  lineal  velocities,  velocities  of  rotation  may  be  decomposed 
— ^that  is,  a  rotation  about  any  single  axis  may  be  considered  aa 
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the  resultant  of  oomponents  about  other  axes  (which  may  always 
be  reduoed  to  three  rectangular  ones) :  and  by  this  means,  about 
whatever  axis  the  body,  at  the  instant  we  consider,  may  be 
revolving,  its  actual  velocity  and  axis  are  determined  by  a 
knowledge  of  its  components  t;,,  t^y,  t^s,  about  the  principal 
axes  Ox^  Oy^  Ob,,  these  components  being,  as  with  Imeal  ve- 
locitieB,  equal  to  the  resultant  velocity  multiplied  by  the  cosine 
of  the  angles  their  several  rectangular  axes  make  with  the  re- 
soltant  axis. 

As  the  true  axis  and  rotary  velocity  may  continually  vary,  so 
the  components  t;^}  Vy,  i;,,  in  equations  (1)  are  variable  functions 
of  the  tmie. 

Fig.l. 


For  the  purpose  of  determining  the  axes  Oc,,  Oy^  and  O0,, 
with  reference  to  the  (fixed  in  space)  axes  Ox,  Oy,  Oz,  three  aux- 
iliarv  angles  are  used. 

If  we  suppose  the  moving  plane  of  x,  y^,  at  the  instant  con- 
sidered, to  mtersect  the  fixed  plane  of  xy  in  the  line  NN'  and 
call  the  angle  xON=%  and  tne  anele  between  the  planes  xy 
and  x,y,  (or  the  angle  zQz,)=^,  ana  the  angle  -Ar0x,=9,  (in 
the  figure,  these  three  angles  are  supposed  acute  at  the  instant 
taken^  these  three  angles  will  determine  the  positions  of  the  axes 
^17  Q^n  ^1}  d^^  hence  of  the  body)  at  any  instant,  and  will 
themselves  be  functions  of  the  time ;  and  the  rotary  velocities 
V,,  Vy,  v,,  may  be  expressed  in  terms  of  them  and  of  their  dif- 
ferential co-efficients. 

For  this  purpose,  and  for  use  hereafter  in  our  analysis,  it  is 
necessary  to  know  the  values,  in  terms  of  %  0  and  %  of  the  co- 
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sines  of  the  angles  made  by  the  axes  Ox^,  Oy^  and  Oz^  with 
the  fixed  axes  {%  and  Oy, 

These  values  are  shown  to  be  (vide  Bartlett's  Mech.,  p.  172) 

COS  x^  02;=  —  sin  6  sin  9  cos  x^  Oy=:co%  6  cos  \f>  sin  9— sin  ^  cos  9 

006  yj  Ozzz— sin  ^  cos  9  cos  y^  Oy=:cos  ^  cos  V^  oos  9+8in  V  sin  9 

cos  z^  Oz:=i    cos  ^  cos  z,  Oy=sin  <?  cos  V^ 

The  differential  angular  motions,  in  the  time  dt^  about  the 
axes  Ox,,  Oy,,  Oz^^  will  be  Vxdt^  Vydt,  and  Vgdt.  We  may  de- 
termine the  values  of  these  motions  by  applying  the  laws  of 
composition  of  rotary  motion  to  the  rotations  inoicated  by  the 
increments  of  the  angles  <?,  g)  and  yf. 

If  6  and  9  remain  constant  the  increment  d^  would  indicate 
that  amount  of  angular  motion  about  the  axis  Oz  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  in  which  this  angle  is  measured.  In  tne  same  man- 
ner d(p  would  indicate  angular  motion  about  the  axis  Oz, ;  while 
do  indicates  rotation  about  the  line  of  nodes  OK  In  using 
these  three  angles  therefore,  we  actually  refer  the  rotation  to  the 
three  axes  Oz,  Oz^^  ON,  of  which  one,  Oz,  is  fixed  in  spaoei 
another,  Oz,,  is  fixed  in  and  moves  with  the  body,  and  the  tnird, 
ON,  is  shifting  in  respect  to  both. 

The  angular  motion  produced  around  the  axes  Ox,,  Ov,,  Oz,, 
by  these  simultaneous  increments  of  the  anerles  %  0  and  ^,  will 
be  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  products  of  these  increments  by  the 
cosines  of  the  angles  of  these  axes,  respectively,  with  the  lines 
Oz,  Oz,  and  ON. 

The  axis  of  Oz,  for  example  makes  the  angles  <?,  0°  and  90® 
with  these  lines,  hence  the  angular  motion  v,  at  is  equal  (taking 
the  sum  without  regard  to  sign)  to  cos  dd^f+d^. 

In  the  same  manner  (adding  without  regard  to  signs), 

Vsdt=c/o&  X,  OzdV'+cos  q>d6 
and  t;ycft=cos  y,  Ozdyz+cos  (90°+g))  dd. 

But  if  we  consider  the  motion  about  Oz,  indicated  by  d%  posi- 
tive, it  is  plain  from  the  directions  in  which  9  and  ^  are  laid  off 
on  the  figure,  that  the  motion  cos  Od^  will  be  in  the  reverse  di- 
rection and  negative,  and  since  cos  0  is  positive  d^  must  be  re- 
garded as  negative,  hence 

t;,cft=d9— cos  Od^, 

The  first  term  of  the  value  of  v^dt,  cos  x,  Ozd^  [since  cos  x,  Oz 
(=— sin  6  sin  9)  is  negative  and  dv'  is  to  be  token  with  the 
negative  sign]  is  positive.  But  a  study  of  the  figure  will  show 
that  the  rotetion  referred  to  the  axis  Or,,  indicated  by  the  first 
term  of  this  value,  is  the  reverse  of  that  measured  by  a  positive 
increment  of  0  in  the  second,  and  hence,  (as  cos  9  is  positive,)  d^ 
must  be  considered  negative.  Making  this  change  and  substi- 
tuting the  values  given  of  cos  x,  Oz,  cos  y,  Oz,  and  for  cos  (90® 
4-9),— sin  9,  we  have  the  three  equations 
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Vsdi^isxa  9 sin  fpd^^CQs^d$\ 
v^dtz=i%m  dompd y»+sii^  ^dd>   (2.)* 
i^Mdt:^dtp^c(»dd^  ) 

The  general  equations  (1.)  are  susceptible  of  integration  only 
in  a  few  particular  cases.  Among  these  cases  is  uiat  we  con* 
aider,  viz.,  that  of  a  solid  of  revolution  retained  by  a  fixed  point 
in  its  axis  ofjiqwre. 

Let  the  solid  A  BCD  (fig.  1)  be  supposed  such  a  solid,  of 
which  Oz,  is  the  axis  of  figure.  It  will  be,  of  course,  a  princi- 
pal axis,  and  any  two  rectangular  axes  in  the  plane,  through  0 
perpendicular  to  it,  will  likewise  be  princij)al.  By  way  of  de- 
termining  them,  let  Ox,  be  supposed  to  pierce  the  surface  in 
some  arbitrarily  assumed  E  point  in  this  plane.  Let  0  be  the 
center  of  gravity  (gravity  beinff  the  sole  accelerating  force). 
The  moments  of  inertia  A  and  S  become  equal,  and  equations 
(1.)  reduce  to 

Adv^^{C''A)v,^,dt=:raMpdi     \  (8.)t 
Adv,^{C^A)vyV:,dt=^r^J^9^n 

in  which  the  distance  00  of  the  point  of  support  fipom  the  cen- 
ter of  gravity  is  represented  by  y,  ^r  is  the  force  of  gravity,  Jf 
the  mass,  anil  a  and  b  stand  for  the  cosines  x,  Oz  and  y,  Oz  and 
of  which  the  values  are  (p.  62) 

a=: — sin  S  sin  %  6=  ^sin  9  cos  9. 

The  first  equation  (8)  ^ves  by  integration  v,=fi,  n  being  an 
arbitrary  constant ;  it  indicates  that  the  rotation  about  the  axis 
of  figure  remains  always  constant 

Multiplying  the  two  last  equations  (8)  by  t\  and  v,  respect- 
ively and  admng  the  products,  we  get 

A{vydvy-\-Vsd»s):=zxJlig(aVy^hvjf)dL 

From  the  values  of  a  and  6  above,  and  firom  those  v,  and  v, 
(equations  2)  it  is  easy  to  find 

(avy— 6v,)(//=-^8in  Oddz:zd.(s»  B\ 

substituting  this  value  and  integrating  and  calling  h  the  arbitrary 

constant 

A  (fy  «+r,  «)=2  y  ir^  cos  O+h  (a) 

*  To  avoid  the  iDtroduclioa  of  nomsioQs  qusntities  foreign  to  our  particular  m^^ 
▼ottigatioD  and  a  tedious  anal  Y8i8»  I  l»Te  departed  fh»n  PoMon  and  ■ubatituted  the 
above  simple  method  of  getting  equatione  (a.X  which  is  an  instructiTe  illuatiatioa 
of  tlie  prinetplee  of  the  composition  of  rotai^  motions. 

t  See  Bartlett*s  Mech.  Equations  (S25)  and  (118)  for  the  vahies  of  Xj  JT.  Jf^ : 
in  the  case  we  consider  the  extraneous  force  P  (ot  eq.  118)  is  o;  the  oo-orcfinales 
c'.v'  of  its  Doint  of  application  G  (referred  to  the  axes  Oxj,  (Vi*  ^1.)  ve  lero 
widM^^OG^rj:  coaines  of«»^and7are«^&ande:  hmm  Li^OtMi^^*Mf^, 
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Multiplying  the  two  last  equations  (8),  respectively,  by  b  and  a 
and  adding  and  reducing  by  the  value  just  found  of  d.  cos  0  and 
of  Vx,  we  get 

A{bdvy-^dvs)+{0'^A)nd.cosd=:0  (6) 

Differentiating  the  values  of  a  and  b  and  referring  to  equations 
(2)  it  may  re^ily  be  verified  (putting  for  Vg  its  value  n)  that 


db=z{vs  008  6'-^an\dt 


and  multiplying  the  first  by  Avy  and  the  second  by  J.r,,  and 
adding 

A{vydb'\'Vxda):=An(bVx  — oVy)rf<=— -4n(f  .cos  S. 

Adding  this  to  equation  (J),  we  get 

Ad,{bvy^avg)'{-Cnd,coa  0=0,  the  integral  of  which  is 

A  {bvy^avx)'{'Cn  cos  Ozizl  {I  being  an  arbitraiy  constant),    (c) 

Eeferring  to  equations  (2)  it  will  be  found  by  performing  the 

operations  indicated,  that : 

dw^    dO^ 

^  *  dt^  ^  dt^ 

6  v« +a  V, = — sin^  <? -;— 
'  dt 

Substituting  these  values  in  equations  (a)  and  (c),  we  get 

On  co%e^  A  Bin^e^=zl 

dt 

If,  at  the  origin  of  motion,  the  axis  of  figure  is  simply  de- 
viated firom  a  vertical  position  by  an  arbitrary  angle  «,  in  the 
plane  of  xz,  and  an  arbitrary  velocity  n  is  imparted  about  this 
axis  alone;  then  v^  and  Vy  will,  at  that  instant,  be  zero,  d=u^ 
and  the  substitution  of  these  values  in  equations  (a)  and  (c)  will 
determine  the  values  of  the  constants  I  and  h. 

A=— 2Jf^ycofia 
^=i:  Cn  cosa, 

which  substituted  in  the  above  equations,  make  them 

d^     Cn 
sin^  d—znz—  (cos  ^— cos  a) 

These  together  with  the  last  equation  (2)  which  may  be  writ- 
ten, (substituting  the  value  of  Vg) 

dip=:ndt  +  coaOdyf  (6.) 

will,  (if  integrated)  determine  the  three  angles  %  0  and  ^  in 
terms  of  the  time  t  They  are  therefore  l^e  difiwential  equa- 
tions  of  motion  of  the  gyroscope. 


k*.) 
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Let  NEE'  (fig.  1)  be  a  section  of  the  aolid  by  the  plane  x^  y,. 
This  section  may  w  called  the  equakr.  E  being  some  fixra 
point  in  the  equator  (thxouffh  which  the  principal  axis  Ox^ 
passes),  the  angle  9  is  the  angle  EOK 

If  ^is  the  aaomding  node  of  the  equator — ^that  is,  the  point 
at  which  i?  in  its  axial  rotation  rises  above  the  horizontal  mane, 
the  angle  v  must  increase  from  N  towards  J?— that  is,  a^  (in 
equation  6)  must  be  positive  and  (as  the  second  term  of  its  value 
is  usuallj  ver^  small  compared  to  the  first^  the  angular  velodtj 
n  must  be  positive.  That  being  the  case  toe  value  of  dff>  wUl  be 
exactly  that  due  to  the  constant  axial  rotation  ne2(,  augmented 
by  the  term  cos  ^d^^  which  is  the  projection  on  the  plane  of  the 
equator  of  the  angular  motion  d^  of  the  node.  This  term  is  an 
incremerU  U>ndt  when  it  is  positive,  and  the  reverse  when  it  is 
negative.  In  the  first  case,  the  motion  of  the  node  is  considered 
retrograde — ^in  the  second,  direct 

The  first  member  of  the  second  equation  (4)  being  essentially 
positive,  the  difference  cos  ^— cos «  must  be  always  positive — 
that  is,  the  axis  of  figure  Os,  can  never  rise  oibove  its  initial  an- 

d^ 

gle  of  elevation  «.    As  a  consequence  -j-  [in  first  equation  (4)] 

must  be  always  positive.  The  node  N^  therefore,  moves  always 
in  the  direction  m  which  ^  is  laid  off  positively,  and  the  motion 
will  be  direct  or  retrograde,  with  reference  to  the  axial  rotation, 
according  as  cos  ^  is  negative  or  positive — ^that  is,  as  the  axis 
of  figure  is  above  or  below  the  horizontal  plane.  In  either  case 
the  motion  of  the  node  in  its  own  horizontal  plane  is  always 
progressive  in  the  same  direction.  If  the  rotation  n  were  re- 
vere^ so  would  also  be  the  motion  of  the  node. 

d^ 
If  this  rotation  n  is  zero,  37  must  also  be  zero  and  the  second 

at 

equation  (4)  reduces  at  once  to  the  equation  of  the  compound 
pendulum,  as  it  should.  Eliminating  -^  between  the  two  equa- 
tions  (4)  we  get 

tm^d—=—^  [Bm^^^^-j^—(<yos^-<Ma)]  (oos^-cosci). 

The  length  of  the  simple  pendulum  which  would  make  its 
oscillations  in  the  same  time  as  the  body  (if  the  rotary  velocity 

A 
n  were  zero)  is  ^^.*    If  we  call  this  JL  and  make  for  simplicity 

*  Tbe  length  of  tlM  limple  peodohim  is  (m«  BwileU*i  Me<^  p.  262)  1=*'*"^* 


A 


y 
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,^  =-r-  the  above  equation  becomes 

8ina<?^z=^[8in2^-2/?a  (cos^-cofltt)]  (cob^-cobci)     (6) 
and  the  first  equation  (4)  becomes 

g5n2(?^=::2|9  J|(oo8tf-co8«).  (7.) 

Equation  (6)  would,  if  integrated,  give  the  value  of  0  in  terms 
of  the  time ;  that  is,  the  inclination  which  the  axis  of  figure 
makes  at  any  moment  with  the  vertical ;  while  eq.  (7)  (after  sub- 
stituting the  ascertained  value  of  0)  would  give  the  value  of  ^ 
and  hence  determines  the  progressive  movement  of  the  body 
about  the  vertical  Oz. 

These  equations  in  the  above  general  form,  have  not  been 
integrated  ;*  nevertheless  they  furnish  the  means  of  obtaining  all 
that  we  desire  with  regard  to  gyroscopic  motion,  and  in  particu- 
lar that  self-sustaining  power,  which  it  is  the  particular  object 
of  our  analysis  to  explain. 

In  the  first  place,  firom  eq.  (6),  by  putting  j-  equal  to  zero,  we 

can  obtain  the  maximum  and  minimum  values  of  0,  This  difEl 
co-efficient  is  zero,  when  the  factor  cos  <9— cos  a=0,  that  is,  when 
^=a;  and  this  is  a  maximum,  for  it  has  just  been  shown  fi'om 
equations  (4)  that  0  cannot  exceed  «.  It  will  be  zero  also  and  0 
a  minmwm,f  when 

sin^  d—  2|?a  (cos  <?  -  cos  ff)=0 

or  cos  6=1  -|92-|-\/l+2|?a  cosa-l^  (8.) 

(The  positive  sign  of  the  radical  alone  applies  to  the  case,  since 
the  negative  one  would  make  0  a  greater  angle  than  «,) 
•  It  is  clear  that  («  being  given)  the  value  of  0  depends  on  ^ 
alone,  and  that  it  can  never  become  zero  unless  |9  is  zero ;  and 
as  long  as  the  impressed  rotary  velocity  n  is  not  itself  zero  (how- 
ever minute  it  may  be),  §  will  have  a  finite  value. 

Thus,  however  minute  may  be  the  velocity  of  rotation,  it  is 
sufficient  to  prevent  the  axis  of  rotation  Jrom  Jailing  to  a  vertical 
position. 

The  self-sustaining  power  of  the  gyroscope  when  very  great 
velocities  are  given  is  but  an  extreme  case  of  this  law.  For,  if  (? 
is  very  great,  the  small  quantity  1— cos" «  maybe  subtracted 
from  the  quantity  under  the  radical  (eq.  8)  without  sensibly 
altering  its  value,  which  would  cause  that  eq.  to  become 

008^=006  a, 

*  The  integration  may  be  effected  by  the  use  of  elliptic  functions :  but  the  pro- 
cess is  of  no  interest  in  this  discussion. 

f  It  is  easy  to  show  that  this  value  of  $  belongs  to  an  actual  minimum ;  but  it  is 
scarcely  worth  while  to  introduce  the  proof. 
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That  is,  when  the  impressed  velocity  n,  and  in  consequence  $ 
is  very  great,  the  minimum  value  of  d  differs  firom  its  maximum 
a  by  an  exceedingly  minute  quantity. 

Here  then  is  the  result,  analyticallv  found,  which  so  surprises 
the  observer,  and  for  which  an  explanation  has  been  so  much 
sought  and  so  variously  given.  The  revolving  body,  though 
solicited  by  gravity,  does  not  visibly  fall. 

Knowing  this  fact,  we  may  assume  that  the  impressed  velocity 
n  is  very  great,  and  hence  cos  tf— cos  «  exceedingly  minute,  and 
on  this  supposition,  obtain  integrals  of  equations  (6)  and  (7), 
which  will  express  with  all  requisite  accuracy  the  true  gyroscopic 
motion.    For  this  purpose,  make 

in  which  the  new  variable  u  is  always  extremely  minute,  and  is 
the  angular  descent  of  the  axis  of  figure  below  its  initial  eleva- 
tion. 

By  developing  and  neglecting  the  powers  of  u  superior  to  the 
square,  we  have 

sin*  S  =  sin*  «— u  sin  2a  -J"  **'  <5<*  2«  • 
G06  ^ — cos  a  =  «  Bin  a -.-J- «  *  cos  a 

substituting  these  values  in  eq.  6  we  get 

du 

V2usina— ti*(co8a-|-4^*)'    ' 

^  having  been  assumed  very  great,  cos «  may  be  neglected  in 
comparison  with  4j?*,  and  the  above  may  be  written 

~z  du 

T    '^V2m  sin  0-4^272'         W 
Integrating  and  observing  that  u  =  0,  when  <  =  0,  we  have 


4 


J 


u« 


*  Bj  Stirling's  theorem, 

in  which  JJ.XP^TP*  &c  are  the  yaluee  of/  (m)  and  its  different  eo-effidente  when  « 
is  made  zero. 

Making /(v)  ssgin*  (o— u),  and  recollecting  that  sin  2u=28in  vcosu  and  coe  2ii=; 
ooe*«  — sin'u,  we  get  the  value  of  ein'^;  and  making  /(v)zsoos(o— u)-coeci 
the  value  in  text  of  cos  9~  coe  a  is  obtained. 

f  Eq.  6  may  be  written 

By  substituting  the  values  just  found,  of  dl9,  sin*^  and  coetf— ooeo  and  per- 
fonning  the  operations  indicated,  neglecting  the  higher  powers  of  i^  (by  whidi 

(ooe  B  —  cos  a)*  l*^ 

r-yr roduoes  simply  to  v*)  and  deducing  the  valne    |^cft,theezpra»- 

sion  in  the  text,  is  obtained. 
Na  9.— [Vol,  m,  Na  2.]— 86. 
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k.t=l,.arcrco,=l-l^l 
N^  2|?         L  sinaj 

«="^  (l-co.21?  J^-.«) 


or,  (since  cos  2a  =  1—2  sin*  a) 


«  =  2^  Mnasin*  j3     I|- .  <  (9.) 

Putting  o— w  in  place  of  0  (equal  7)  neglecting  square  of  w,  we  get 

from  which,  observing  that  V'  =  0,  when  <  =  0 

These  three  expressions  (9),  (10),  (11),  represent  the  vertical 
angular  depression — ^the  horizontal  angular  velocity — and  the 


sma^ 


du  ^ ^  ._  ^^    ^ 2^        43 

^4p 


»      /"^^^T ~     ~r  wfty  D«  P***  ™  tbe  funn  -: — .   1 


una 
Call  -Tp^  =R,  and  the  integral  of  the  2d  factor  of  the  aboye  is  the  arc  whose  radios 

is  R  and  versed  sine  is  v;  or  whose  cosine  is  R— «;  or  it  is  R  timeM  the  arc  whoeo 

u 
cosine  1  ~  .p  with  radius  unity.    Substituting  the  yalue  of  R  in  the  integral  and 

multiplying  by  the  factor  -: —  we  get  the  value  of    I  £  t,  of  the  text 

f  In  eq.  (7)  if  we  divide  both  members  by  sin'  ^,  and,  in  reducing  the  fractkm 

COS  0  -  cos  a 

r-^  I —  *  use  the  values  already  found  and  neglect  the  tquare,  as  well  as  higher 

powers  tt,  (which  may  be  done  without  sensible  error  owing  to  the  minuteness  of  «, 
though  it  could  not  be  done  in  the  foregoing  values  of  dt  and  /,  smce  the  co-efficient 
4^2  in  those  values,  is  reciprocally  greats  as  « is  small)  the  quotient  will  be  simply 
« 

nna'  , 

Substituting  the  value  of  u  and  dividing  out  sin  a  we  get  the  value  of  ~  in 

the  text 


Tbe  integral  of  sin  ap    \LttU  results  fhun  the  formula   rim2  9<7;>=l^ — 


1    1 


-j  iin29>,  eattly  obtained  by  substituiiqg  lor  sina  ^,  its  va  ue  r-r  ooeSfi 
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extent  of  horizontal  angular  motion  of  the  axis  of  figure  after 
any  time  L* 
The  first  two  will  reach  their  respective  maxima  and  miniir^^i 


when  sinl?Jf  *=1  and  =0;  or  when  <=^~  "d  <=jj^. 
These  valaes  of  t  in  equation  (11)  give 


Hence,  counting  from  the  commencement  of  motion  when  t^  u^ 
-^  and  f  are  all  zero,  we  have  the  following  series  of  corres- 
ponding values  of  these  variables 

which  correspond  to  the  moment  of  greatest  depression,  when  u 


when,  it  appears  (u  being  the  zero),  the  axis  of  figure  has  re- 
gained its  original  elevation  and  the  horizontal  vdodtj  is 
destroyed. 

All  these  values  are  (owing  to  the  assumed  large  value  of  f) 
very  minute.  If  we  suppose  the  rotating  velocity  n=  100>r  or 
100  revolutions  per  second,  the  maximum  of  u  (with  an  instru- 
ment of  ordinary  proportions)  would  be  a  fraction  of  a  minute 
of  arC)  and  the  period  of  undulation  but  a  fraction  of  a  second. 

Hence  the  horizontal  motion  about  the  point  of  support  will 
be  exceedingly  slow  compared  with  the  axial  rotation  of  the  disk 
expressed  by  n. 

If,  in  equations  (9)  and  (10),  we  increase  t  indefinitely,  we  will 
find  but  a  repetition  of  the  series  of  values  already  found,  they 
bein^  rccumng  functions  of  the  time. 

We  see  then  the  revolving  body  does  not  in  fibct  maintain  a 
uniform  unchanging  elevation,  and  move  about  its  point  of  sup- 
port at  a  uniform  rate,  (as  it  appears  to  do).  But  the  axis  of  fig- 
ure generates  what  may  be  called  a  corrtigaied  ctme,  and  any 


*  Tbe  aMurnDtioQ  that  ^^zO  when  I  it  aoro  sniipQtes  llMi  the  ioitul  poaitioo  «f 
Um  node  oobddM  with  tbe  fixed  ezie  of  &  Id  my  tobseqnent  Ulmtnitioni  and 
umJtjus  f  suppose  the  mitial  poaitioD  to  be  at  90^  therefirom,  whieh  troold  requiit 

to  the  above  valiie  of  >l>,  the  ooMtaat  ^  n  to  be  added.    Thm  horiMMtal 

Motion  of  the  aik  of  «gwe  ia  tU  «ma  aa  that  ef  the  aoda 
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point  of  it  would  describe  an  undulatiDg  carve  (fig.  2)  whose 
superior  culminations  o^  a',  a",  &c.,  are  cusps  lying  in  the  same 


horizontal  plane,  and  whose  sagittae  chjc/  b\  &a,  are  to  the  ampli- 

tudes  aa',a'a",  &c.,  as  rj^  :  —^ : :  sin  « : «.    If  the  initial  ele- 

ration  «  is  90®,  this  ratio  is  as  the  dtdmcter  to  the  circumjirenoe  of 
the  circle:  a  property  which  indicates  the  cyekncL 
AsBuming  a =90  and  8ina=l,  equations  (9)  and  (10)  will  give, 

by  elimination  of  sin'j?  ^^t^ 

substituting  this  value  in  eq.  {d)  we  get 

2Pudu  udu 


d^f=: 


the  differential  equcUum  of  the  cycloid  generated  by  the  circle  whose 

diameter  is  t^^. 

In  this  position  of  the  axis,  both  the  angles  u  and  ^  are  arcs 
of  great  circles  described  by  a  point  of  the  axis  of  figure  at  a 
units  distance  fi*om  0,  and  owing  to  their  minuteness  may  be  con- 
sidered as  rectilinear  co-ordinates. 

If  a  is  not  90®,  the  sagittae  bc  =  -^ sin  « ;   but  then,  whUe 

the  angular  motion  iff  is  the  same,  the  arc  described  by  the  same 
point  of  the  axis  will  be  that  of  a  smaU  circle^  whose  actual 
fength  will  likewise  be  reduced  in  the  ratio  of  1 :  sin  a.  The 
curve  is  therefore  a  cycloid  in  aU  circumstances ;  and  the  axis  of 
figure  moves  as  if  it  were  attached  to  the  circumference  of  a 

minute  circle  whose  diameter  is  ^^  sin  «,   which  rolled  along 

the  horizontal  circle,  a  a' a",  about  the  vertical  through  the  point 
of  support. 

The  centre  e  of  this  little  circle  moves  with  uniform  velocity. 
The  first  term  of  the  value  of  ^  (equation  11)  is  due  to  this  imi- 
Ibrm  motion :  it  may  be  called  the  mean  predssion. 
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The  second  term  is  due  to  the  circular  motion  of  the  axis 
about  this  centre,  and,  combined  with  the  corresponding  values 
of  Uy  constitutes  what  may  be  called  the  nutation. 

These  cjcloidal  undulations  are  so  minute — succeed  each  other 
with  such  rapidity,  (with  the  high  degrees  of  velocity  usually 
given  to  the  gyroscope,)  that  they  are  entirely  lost  to  the  eye, 
and  the  axis  seems  to  maintain  an  unvarying  elevation  and  move 
around  the  vertical  with  a  uniform  slow  motion. 

It  is  in  omitting  to  take  into  account  these  minute  undulations 
that  nearly  all  popular  explanations  fiul.  They  fail,  in  the  first 
place,  because  tney  substitute,  in  the  place  of  the  r^  phenome* 
non,  one  which  is  purely  imaffinary  and  %neaj)licabky  since  it  is 
in  direct  variance  with  &ct  and  the  laws  of  nature ; — and  they 
fidl,  because  these  undulations — (great  or  small,  according  as  the 
impressed  rotation  is  small  or  great)  furnish  the  only  true  clue 
to  an  understanding  of  the  subject 

The  &ct  is,  that  the  phenomenon  exhibited  by  the  gyroscope 
which  is  so  striking,  and  for  which  explanations  are  so  much 
sought,  is  only  e^  particular  and  extreme  phase  of  the  nK)tion  ex.: 
preyed  by  equations  (6)  and  (7) — ^that  tne  self-sustainine  power 
18  not  absolute^  but  one  of  degree — ^that  however  minute  tne  axial 
rotation  may  be,  the  body  never  will  fiedl  quite  to  the  vertical ; — 
however  great,  it  cannot  sustain  itself  without  any  depression. 

I  have  exhibited  the  undulations,  as  they  exist  with  high  veloci- 
ties,— when  they  become  minute  and  nearly  true  cycloids ;  with 
low  velocities,  tney  would  occupy  (horizontally)  a  larger  portion 
of  the  arc  of  a  semi-circle,  and  reach  downwara  approximating, 
more  or  less  nearly,  to  contact  with  the  vertical :  and,  finally^ 
when  the  rotary  velocity  is  zero,  their  cusps  are  in  diametrically 
opposite  points  of  the  horizontal  circle,  wnile  the  curves  resolve 
themselves  into  vertical  circular  arcs  which  coincide  with  each 
other,  and  the  vibration  of  the  pendulum  is  exhibited.  All 
these  varieties  of  motion,  of  which  that  of  the  pendulum  is  one 
extreme  phase  and  the  gyroscopic  another,  are  embraced  in 
equations  (6)  and  (7)  and  exhibit^  by  varying  9  finom  0  to  high 
values,  though,  (wanting  general  integrals  to  these  conations) 
we  cannot  determine,  except  in  these  extreme  cases,  tne  exact 
elements  of  the  undulations.  The  minimum  value  of  ^  may 
however  always  be  determined  by  equation  (8). 

If  we  scrutinize  the  meaning  of  equations  (6)  and  (7),  it  will 
be  found  that  they  represent,  the  first,  the  horizontal  angular 
component  of  the  velocity  of  a  point  at  units  distance  firom  0,i 
and  the  second,  the  actual  velocity  of  such  point* 

*  In  more  genenl  terms  equations  (4)  ezpresa,  Uie  firai,  that  Uie  mammi  of  th$ 
fuan^ily  of  moHan  about  the  fixed  Tertical  rnxb  Oi  remaint  alwmys  oomtant :  the 
mcond  that  the  liTing  forces  generated  in  the  bodj  (oTer  and  aboTe  the  impnutd 
"  rotation)  are  exsctlj  what  nAnto  grmniy  ikrtmak  tk€  Msight^  k 

^Te  Men 


Both  are  ezpfeniona  of  tniths  thai  might  haTe  oeen  anticipated ;  for  graWtj 
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For  sin  ^  ^\^  the  horizontal,  and  j-  the  vertical,  component 

of  this  velocity.  Galling  the  first  Vky  and  the  second  t;«,  and 
the  resultant  v, ,  and  calling  cos  ^—cos  a,  (which  is  the  trae 
height  of  &11)  h,  those  equations  may  be  written 

Cn    h  ,  . 

A   Bmd  ^  ' 

This  velocity  v,  (as  a  function  of  the  height  of  fall)  is  exactly 
that  of  the  compourid  pendulum^  and  is  enUrely  independent  of  ike 
axial  rotation  n.  Hence,  (as  we  might  reasonably  suppose)  ro- 
tary motion  has  no  power  to  impair  the  work  of  gravity  through 
a  given  height^  in  generating  velocity ;  but  it  does  have  power  to 
change  the  direction  of  that  velocity.  Its  effect  is  preciselv  that  of 
a  material  undulatory  curve,  which,  deflecting  the  body's  path 
from  vertical  descent,  finally  directs  it  upward,  and  causes  its 
velocity  to  be  destroyed  by  the  same  forces  which  generated  it 

And  it  may  be  remarked,  that,  were  the  cycloid  we  have  de- 
scribed such  a  material  curve,  on  which  the  axis  of  the  gyroscope 
rested,  without  friction  and  without  rotatioriy  it  would  travel  along 
this  curve  by  the  effect  of  gravity  alone,  (the  velocity  of  descent 
on  the  downward  branch  carrying  it  up  the  ascending  one,)  with 
exactly  the  same  velocity  that  the  rotating  disk  does,  through  the 
combined  effects  of  gravity  and  rotation. 

Equation  (a)  expresses'  the  horizontal  velocity  produced  by 
the  rotation. 

If  we  substitute  its  value  in  the  second,  we  may  deduce 

dd      |2j7     C»n2     A2 

Vm  or  -r-.=     -r  A- 


dd_  \2ff 


A^    sin^  6 

If  we  take  this  value  at  the  commencement  of  descent,  and 
before  any  horizontal  velocity  is  acquired,  (making  h  indefinitely 
small),  the  second  term  under  the  radical  may  be  neglected,  and 

the  first  increment  of  descending  velocity  becomes  l-^A,  pre- 
cisely what  is  due  to  gravity,  and  what  it  would  be  were  there  no 
rotation. 

Hence  the  popular  idea  that  a  rotating  body  offers  any  direct 
resistance  to  a  cnange  of  its  plane,  is  unfounded.  It  requires  as 
little  exertion  of  force  (in  tne  direction  of  motion)  to  move  it 

cannot  increase  the  moment  of  the  quantity  of  motion  about  an  axu  paraUd  i6 
ittelf;  while  its  power  of  generatii^f  living  force  hj  working  throq^  a  giTea 
keigbt,  cannot  be  impaired. 

Had  we  oonsidered  ourselves  at  liberty  to  assume  them,  boweTer,  the  equattoDi 
might  have  been  got  without  the  tedious  analysis  by  which  we  hare  reaped  them. 
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finom  one  plane  to  another,  as  if  no  rotation  existed ;  and  (as  a 
ooroUary)  as  little  expenditure  of  work. 

But  deflecting  forces  are  developed,  by  angular  motion  giveix 
to  the  axis,  and  normal  to  its  direction,  whicn  are  very  sensible, 
and  are  mistaken  for  direct  resistances.  K  the  extremity  of  the 
axis  of  rotation  were  confined  in  a  vertical  circular  groove,  in 
which  it  could  move  without  friction ;  or  if  any  similar  fixed  re^ 
sistance,  as  a  material  vertical  plane,  were  opposed  to  the  de- 
flecting force,  the  rotating  disk  would  vibrate  in  the  vertical 
plane,  as  if  no  rotation  existed.    Its  equation  Ot  motion  would 

become  that  of  the  compound  pendulum,  j:=J  f  h.     What 

then  is  the  resistance  to  a  change  of  plane  of  rotation  so  often 
alluded  to  and  described  ?    A  misnomer  entirely. 

The  above  may  be  otherwise  established.  If  in  equations  (8J 
we  introduce  in  the  second  member  an  indeterminate  horizon  al 
force,  ^,  applied  to  the  centre  of  gravity,  parallel  to  the  fix  d 
axis  of  y,  and  contrary  to  the  direction  in  which,  in  our  figure,, 
we  suppose  the  angle  y*  to  increase,  the  projections  of  this  force 
on  the  axes  Ox,,  Oy.,  will  be  a'y'  and  b'g'  and  the  last  two  of 
these  equations  will  oecome,  (calling  cosines  x^Oy  and  y^Oy^ 
a'  and  i',) 

Advy  ^{C^A)%Vsdtz:if^{<^9+^'9')^^ 
Advs^^^A)nVydt=^y  Mihg-^'V  g')dt 

Multiplying  the  first  by  Vy  and  the  second  by  Vg  and  adding 
A(Vydvy\'V9dvx)^z.yM[g{avy^hvx)di'\'g'  {a' Vy  — 6'v,  )rf<]. 

But  (avy—hvg)dt  has  been  shown  (p.  58)  to  be  =rf.cos^, — ^and 
by  a  similar  process  it  may  be  shown  that  {p!vy-'Vvs)dt= 
=d.  (sin  ^  cos  v).    (For  values  of  a'  and  6',  see  p.  52.) 

Let  us  suppose  now  that  the  force  y'  is  such  that  the  axis  of 
the  disk  may  be  always  maintained  in  the  plane  of  its  initial  po- 
sition xz.  The  angle  ^  would  always  be  90**,  d^=^0,  and  (2.(sm9 
cos  V')=0.  That  is,  the  co-efficient  of  the  new  force  g'  becomes 
zero ;  and  the  integral  of  the  above  equation  is  as  before  (p.  64), 

A  (Vy  «+r,  «)=2  yligcoA  ^ + A. 

dfp  dd* 

But  the  value  of  Vy^+Vs*  likewise  reduces  (since  jt=0)  to  -ttt 

at  at* 

and  the  above  becomes  the  equation  of  the  compound  pendulum, 
(y)        -— =  006  d+A=-p  (oo6  />— cos  tt),  (h  being  detennined.) 

This  is  the  principle  just  before  announced,  that,  with  a  force  so 
applied  as  to  prevent  any  deflection  from  the  plane  in  which 
gravity  tends  to  cause  the  axis  to  vibrate,  the  motion  would  be 
precisely  as  if  no  axial  rotation  existed. 
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To  detennine  the  force  of  & ;  multiply  the  first  of  preceding 

S nations  by  i,  and  the  second  by  a,  ana  add  the  two,  and  add 
:ewise  A\vydh+Vxda)=^—AndQO&d  (see  p.  54)  and  we  shall 
get 

Ad(hv^+aVs)+Cnd  Qo%e=y  Mg'  (a'  h^ah')dt. 

By .  referring  to  the  values  of  a,  a',  6,  6',  and  performing  the 
operations  indicated  and  making  cos  ^=o,  sin  ^^=1,  the  above 
becomes, 

Ad{hVy^Vs)'^Cnd  co^O—y  Mg'  voiddi. 

But  the  value  of  {bvy+avs)  (p.  54)  becomes  zero  when  ^7=^- 

_                                 .      Cndoxmd          Cn  dO  ^ 
Hence  ^  =    1^  .    ii  ■,  = 5>-7- 

The  second  &ctor  j-  is  the  angular  velocity  with  which  the  axis 

of  rotation  is  moving. 

Hence  calling  v,  that  angular  velocity,  the  value  of  the  defled- 
ing  force,  g'  may  be  written  (irrespective  of  signs), 

g'=—nv,:  (A) 

that  is,  it  is  directly  proportional  to  the  axial  rotation  n,  and  to 
the  angular  velocity  01  the  axis  of  that  rotation.  By  putting  for 
CJ  Mk^  (in  which  k  is  the  distance  from  the  axis  at  which  the 
mass  if,  if  concentrated,  would  have  the  moment  of  inertia,  CJ) 
the  above  takes  the  simple  form 

g'=—nv,. 

In  the  case  we  have  been  considering  above,  in  which  g*  is  sup- 
posed to  counteract  the  deflecting  force  of  axial  rotation,  the  angu- 
lar velocity  v, ,  or  — T-:  (equation^)  is  equal  to    l-j^(cos<?-cosa). 

But  in  the  case  of  the  free  motion  of  the  gyroscope,  this  de- 
flecting force  combines  with  gravity  to  produce  the  observed 
movements  of  the  axis  of  figure. 

If,  therefore,  we  disregard  the  axial  rotation  and  consider  the 
body  simply  as  fixed  at  the  point  0,  and  acted  upon,  at  the  cen- 
ter of  gravity,  by  two  forces — one  of  gravity,  constant  in  inten- 
sity and  direction — ^the  other,  the  deflecting  rorce  due  to  an  axial 

notation  n,  whose  variable  intensity  is  represented  by— =^nvt, 

yM 

*  The  effect  of  grayity  is  to  dimmish  B  and  the  increment  d$\A  nesative  in  the 
case  we  are  oonsidering.  Hence  the  negatiye  sign  to  the  value  of  ^',  indicating  that 
the  force  is  in  the  direction  of  the  potUive  axis  of  y,  as  it  should,  smce  the  tendencj 
•f  the  node  is  to  more  in  the  reverse  direction. 
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and  whose  direction  is  always  nonnal  to  the  plane  of  motion  of 
the  axis ;  we  ought,  introducing  these  forces,  and  making  the 
axial  rotation  n  zero,  in  general  equations  (8),  to  be  able  to  de- 
duce therefrom  the  identical  equations  (4)  which  express  the  mo- 
tion of  the  gyroscope. 

This  I  have  done ;  but  as  it  is  only  a  verification  of  what  has 
previously  been  said,  I  omit  in  the  text  the  introduction  of  the 
somewhat  difficult  analysis.* 

Equation  (5)  becomes  (in  the  case  we  consider),  by  int^^tion, 

which,  with  the  values  of  u  and  ^  already  obtained,  determines 
completely  the  position  of  the  body  at  any  instant  of  time. 

Knowing  now  not  only  the  exact  nature  of  the  motion  of  the 
gyroscope,  but  the  direction  and  intensity  of  the  forces  which 


*  To  introdnoe  Umm  fbroM  in  eq.  (S)  I  ohmrf%  finl,  Umi  ta  both  aro  applM  at 
ff  (m  the  mjoB  (k^)  tha  momaot  X|  ia  stfll  aaro  aoid  the  JSni  ^  beoomea,  at  bafora^ 

Oihg  as  O  or  a.  s=  oooat 

And  aa  wa  diaragard  tha  impraaiad  anal  rotation,  wa  make  thk  conataat  (or  ««) 


Hm  daflectiof  iorca  -jv  a,  (taken  with  oontrary  aign  to  the  emtUtrmeUm^  forea 

(M  d^              (M  d4t 
joat  obtoined)  raaolToa  itMlf  into  two  componanta  -r^  ^  and jv  -^  ain  t,  the 

irai  in  a  horiaontal,  the  aeoond  in  a  Tartioal  pbne,  and  both  nonnal  to  tha  kdm  of 
fiigura. 

The  second  ia  o|^Meed  to  graTitj,  whoae  oooDponant  normal  to  the  aiia  of  figuN^ 
kojunl. 

Henea  we  hnve  the  two  component  fbroaa  On  tha  diraetiona  aboTe  indkatedX 


.;^;^- and  ir^,-;^ ^j  ami. 


Theaemomentawithrefaranoa  totheaxaaof  yi  and»|  will  be 

.        ^  I       Cm  i^\     ,   .  ^Om  ^ 

-am«7ir  I  9-^  jf  j  mt^-tOBVjM  ^  jj-»  "nd 

Hcnoa  eanationi  (S)  (making  a,  aero,  and  potting  for  if  |  and  J^i  the  aboTO  vabiaa, 
and  recoUeciing  the  valoea  of  m  and  A»  (p.  5S)  become 

AAfg  =«7ifydr  — «^  ^-  A— CVcoa^^  A 


AAr.=-&7ifydr+«Oi^  A-Ckain9  ^  A 


'  ft 


Miiltiplying  the  eqnationi  aaTerally  bj  a,  and  ««,  addii^  and  redooing  (aa  en 
p^5$)  we  get 

^(ni»y+v^.)B7if7tf.ooat--Oi-^«f.eoat--Oidl(«yCoafrh«««>n^) 
Bnt  «y  coaH-v. Mn^  will  be  found  equal  to  ain t  --^r-  (bj  anbatitating  the  Yalnaa 
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produce  it,  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  such  a  motion 
takes  place. 

Fig.  1  represents  the  body  as  supported  by  a  point  within  its 
mass ;  but  the  analysis  applies  to  any  position,  in  the  axis  of 
figure,  within  or  without ;  and  figs.  8  and  4  represent  the  more 
fieuniliar  ciicumstanoes  under  which  the  phenomenon  is  ex- 
hibited. 

Let  the  revolving  body  be  supposed  (fig.  8,  vertical  projection), 
for  simplicity  of  projection,  an  exact  sphere^  supported  hj  a 
point  in  the  axis  prolonged,  at  0,  which  nas  an  initial  elevation 
a  greater  than  90  .  Fig.  4  represents  the  projection  on  the  hor- 
izontal plane  xy;  the  initial  position  of  the  axis  of  figure  (being 
in  the  plane  oi  xz)  is  projected  in  Ox, 

Ox,  Oy,  Oz,  are  the  three  (fixed  in  space)  co-ordinate  axes,  to 
which  the  body's  position  is  referred. 

In  this  position,  an  initial  and  high  velocity  n  is  supposed  to 
be  given  about  the  axis  of  figure  Os,,  so  that  the  visible  por- 
tions move  in  the  direction  of  the  arrows  6,  6',  and  the  body  is 
lefl;  subject  to  whatever  motion  about  its  point  of  support  0, 
gravity  may  impress  upon  it  Had  it  no  axial  rotation,  it  would 
immediately  fall  and  vibrate  according  to  the  known  laws  of  the 
pendulum.  Instead  of  which,  while  the  axis  maintains  (appar- 
ently) its  elevation  «,  it  moves  slowly  around  the  vertical  (h,  re- 
ceding from  the  observer,  or  from  the  position  ON*'  towards^  ON", 

It  is  self-evident  that  the  first  tendency  (and  as  I  have  likewise 
proved,  the  first  effect)  of  gravity  is  to  cause  the  axis  Qz,  to  de- 
scend vertically,  and  to  generate  vertical  angular  velocity.  But 
with  this  angular  velocity,  the  d^ldcting  force  proportional  to 
that  velocity  and  normal  to  its  direction,  is  generated,  which 
pushes  aside  the  descending  axis  &om  its  vertical  path. — ^But  as 
the  direction  of  motion  changes,  so  does  the  direction  of  this 
force — always  preserving  its  perpendicularity.  It  finally  acquires 


of  «y  and  Vg) ;  henoe  the  two  Uwt  terms  destroj  each  other,  and  the  above  equation 

"  "    "       lednced. 

ain  9  and  adding^ 


becomes  identical  with  equation  (a)  from  whicfi  the  2d  eq.  (4)  is  deduced. 
Multiplying  the  ist  equation  (t)  by  cos  14;  and  the  second  by 


we  get, 

ul(cos^y -f*  Bin  ^,)=- 0^0. 

By  differentiating  the  yalues  of  «,  and  «,,  performing  the  mnltiplicatioos,  and 
•nbstituting  for  d^  its  yalne,  cos  6  d^,  (proceeding  from  the  8d  equation  (2)  when 
««=0)  the  aboTe  becomes 

Multiplying  both  members  by  sin  6<ft,  and  integrating,  the  abore  becomes 

sm«9  -^  =-2j-oos9-h'; 
the  same  as  the  1st  equation  (4)  when  the  value  of  the  constant  /  is  determined. 
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an  intensity  and  apward  direction  adequate  to  neutralize  the 
downward  action  or  ^vity :  but  the  acquired  downuxxrd  vdociijf 
still  exists  and  the  axis  sdu  aesoends  at  the  same  time  aoquirinflr 
a  constantly  increasing  horizontal  component,  and  with  it  a  stiU 
increasing  upward  deflecting  force.    At  length  the  descending 


component  of  velocity  is  entirely  destroyed — ^the  path  of  the 
axis  is  horizontal ;  the  deflecting  force  due  to  it  acts  directly 
contrary  to  gravity,  which  it  exceeds  in  intensity,  and  hence 
causes  the  axis  to  commence  rising.  This  is  the  state  of  things 
at  the  point  b  (fig.  2).  The  axis  has  descended  the  curve  a  6,  and 
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has  acquired  a  Telocity  due  to  its  actual  &11  ad;  but  this  Telocity 
has  been  deflected  to  a  horissarUcd  directum.  The  ascent  of  the 
branch  ba'  iB  precisely  the  couTcrse  of  its  descent  The  acquired 
horizontal  Telocity  impels  the  axis  horizontally,  while  the  de- 
flecting force  diie  to  it  (now  at  its  maximum)  causes  it  to  com- 
mence ascending.  *As  the  curve  bends  upward,  the  normal 
direction  of  this  force  opposes  itself  more  and  more  to  the  hori- 
zontal, while  gravity  is  equally  coimteracting  the  Tertical,  Teloc- 
ity. As  the  horizontal  Telocity  at  b  was  due  to  a  fidl  through  the 
height  a  (2,  so,  through  the  medium  of  this  deflecting  force,  it  is 

{'ust  capable  of  restoring  the  work  graTitj  had  expended  and 
^ng  tne  axis  back  to  its  original  elcTation  at  a',  and  the  cy- 
doidal  undulation  is  completed,  to  be  a^ain  and  again  repeated, 
and  the  axis  of  figure,  performing  undxdations  too  rap^id  and  too 
minute  to  be  perceiTed,  moves  slowly  around  its  point  of  sup- 
port 

Beferrin^  to  fig.  8,  the  equator  of  the  rcTolTing  body  (a  plane 
perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  figure  and  through  the  fixed  point  0,) 
would  be  an  imaginary  plane  JS^  E^  Its  intersection  with  the 
horizontal  plane  of  xy  would  be  the  line  of  nodes  N^  N,  In 
the  position  delineated,  the  progression  of  the  nodes  is  direct. 
For,  at  the  ascending  node  N^  any  point  in  the  imaginary  plane 
of  tiie  equator  (supposed  to  revolve  with  the  bodv)  would  move 
upwards  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow  a,  while  the  node  moves 
in  the  same  direction  from  0  {pi  the  arrow  a').    Were  the  axis  of 

Fig.  5. 


figure  below  the  horizontal  plane,  (fig.  6)  the  upward  rotation  of 
the  point  would  be  from  0  to  JS^  {sa  the  arrow  a),  while  the  pro- 
gression of  the  node  (in  the  same  direction  as  before  as  the  arrow 
a')  would  be  the  reverse,  and  the  motion  of  the  node  would  be 
retrograde — ^yet  in  both  cases  the  same  in  space. 
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As  the  defieoting  force  of  rotary  motion  is  the  sole  agent  in 
diverting  the  vertical  velocity  produced  by  gravity  from  its 
downwa^  direction,  and  in  producing  these  pi^uloxical  effects; 
and  as  the  foregoing  analysis  while  it  has  determined  its  value, 
has  thrown  no  light  upon  its  origin,  it  may  be  well  to  inquire 
how  this  force  is  created. 

Popular  explanations  have  usually  turned  upon  the  deflexion 
of  the  verticai  components  of  rotary  velocity  by  the  vertical  an- 
gular motion  of  the  axis  produced  by  gravity.  In  point  of  fact, 
however,  both  vertical  and  horizontal  components  are  deflected, 
one  as  much  as  the  other ;  and  the  simplest  way  of  studying  the 
effects  produced,  is  to  trace  a  vertical  projection  of  the  path  of  a 
point  of  the  body  under  these  combiaed  motions.  For  this  pur- 
pose conceive  the  mass  of  the  revolving  disk  concentrated  m  a 
single  ring  of  matter  of  a  radius  k  due  to  its  moment  of  inertia 
C=^Mk',  (see  Bartlett  Mech.  p.  178)  and,  for  simplicity,  suppose 
the  angular  motion  of  the  axis  to  take  place  around  the  centre 
figure  and  of  gravity  &. 

Let  AB  he  such  a  ring  Fig. «. 

(supposed  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  of  projection)  re- 
volving about  its  axis  of  fig- 
ure Q  Cj  while  the  axis  turns 
in  the verticaiplane  about  the 
same  point  Gti  Let  the  rota- 
tion b^  such  that  the  visible 
portion  of  the  disk  moves 
upward  through  the  semi-cir- 
cumference, from  B  to  A, 
while  the  axis  moves  down- 
ward through  the  angle  0  to 
the  position  G  C\  The  point 
Bj  by  its  aancd  rotation  alone, 
would  be  carried  to  A ;  but  the  plane  of  the  disk,  by  simultane- 
ous movement  of  the  axis,  is  carried  to  the  position  A'  B,  and 
the  point  B  arrives  at  B  instead  of  -1,  through  the  curve  pro- 
jected ia  BGB.  The  equation  of  the  projection,  in  circular 
functions,  is  easily  made ;  but  its  general  character  is  readily 
perceived,  and  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  it  passes  through  the 
point  Q, — ^that  its  tangents  at  B  and  B  are  perpendicular  to  AB 
and  A'  B, — and  that  its  concavity,  throughout  its  whole  length, 
turned  to  the  right  The  point  A  descends  on  the  other,  or  re- 
mote side  of  the  disk,  and  makes  an  exactly  similar  curve  AQA' 
with  its  concavity  reversed. 

The  centrifugal  forces  due  to  the  deflections  of  the  vertical 
motions  are  normal  to  the  concavities  of  these  curves;  hence,  on 
the  side  of  the  axis  touxxrch  the  eye,  they  are  to  tiie  l^  and  on 
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the  opposite  or  farther  side,  to  the  rigkt^  (as  the  arrows  h  and  o.^ 
Hence  the  joint  effect  is  to  press  the  axis  Q  (7  from  its  vertical 
plane  COC'^  horizontally  and  towards  the  eye.  Eeverse  the  di- 
rection of  axial  rotation  and  the  corves  A  A'  and  BB  will  be 
the  same,  except  that  A  A'  would  be  on  the  near^  and  BB  on 
the  remote  side  of  the  axis  O  C^  and  the  direction  of  the  result^ 
ing  pressure  will  be  reversed. 

A  projection  on  the  horizontal  plane  would  likewise  illustrate 
this  deflecting  force  and  show  at  the  same  time  that  there  is  no 
resistance  in  the  plane  of  motion  of  the  axis,  and  that  the  whole 
effect  of  these  deflexions  of  the  paths  of  the  different  material 
points,  is  a  mere  interchange  of  Uying  fcyrces  between  the  differemJt 
material  points  of  tiie  disk  ;  but  it  is  believed  that  the  foregoing 
illustration  is  sufficient  to  explain  the  origin  of  this  force,  whose 
measure  and  direction  I  have  analytically  demonstrated. 

It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  intensity  of  the  force 
will  eviaently  be  directly  as  the  velocities  gained  and  lost  in  the 
motion  of  the  particles  from  one  side  of  the  axis  to  the  other; 
or  as  the  angular  velocity  of  the  aocis^  and  as  the  distance,  A;,  of  the 
particles  from  that  axis.  It  will  also  be  as  the  number  of  particles 
which  undergo  this  gain  and  loss  of  living  force  in  a  given  time ; 
OT  as  the  velocity  of  axial  rotation.  Considered  as  applied  nor- 
mally at  (?  to  produce  rotation  about  any  fixed  point  0  in  the 
axis,  its  intensity  will  evidently  be  dirtcilv  as  the  arm  of  lever  i, 
and  inversely  as  the  distance  of  0  from  O  (y).    Hence  the  meas- 

ure  of  this  force  already  found,  from  analysis,  g'=  — n  v, . 

In  the  foregoing  analysis,  the  entire  ponderable  mass  is  sup- 
posed to  partake  of  the  impressed  rotation  about  the  axis  of  fig- 
ure Os, ;  and  such  must  be  the  case,  in  order  that  the  results  we 
have  arrived  at  may  rigidly  apply.  Such,  however,  cannot  be 
the  case  in  practice.  A  portion  of  the  instrument  must  consist 
of  mountings  which  do  not  share  in  the  rotation  of  the  disk. 
It  is  believed  the  analysis  will  apply  to  this  case  by  simply  in- 
cluding the  whole  mass^  in  computing  the  moment  of  inertia  A 
and  the  mass  i/J  while  the  moment  C  represents,  as  before,  that 
of  the  disk  ahne. 

In  this  manner  it  would  be  easy  to  calculate  what  amount  of 
extraneous  weight  (with  an  assumed  maximum  depression  u),  the 
instrument  would  sustain,  with  a  given  velocity  of  rotation. 

The  analogy  between  the  minute  motions  of  the  gyroscope 
and  that  grand  phenomenon  exhibited  in  the  heavens, — ^toe 
"  precession  of  the  equinoxes" — ^is  often  remarked.  In  an  ulti- 
mate analysis,  the  phenomena^  doubtless,  are  identical ;  yet  the 
immediate  causes  of  the  latter  are  so  much  more  complex,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  institute  any  profitable  comparison. 
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At  first  sight,  the  UDdulatory  motion  attending  the  precession, 
known  as  **•  nutation"  (nodding)  would  seem  identicflu  with  the 
undulations  of  the  gyroscope.  But  the  identity  is  not  easily  indi- 
cated ;  for  the  earth  s  motion  of  nutation  is  mainly  governed  by  the 
moon,  with  whose  cycles  it  coincides ;  and  the  solar  and  lunar 
precessions  and  nutations  are  so  combined,  and  affected  by  causes 
which  do  not  enter  into  our  problem,  that  it  is  vain  to  attempt 
any  minute  identification  of  the  phenomena,  without  reference 
to  the  difficult  analysis  of  celestial  mechanics. 

On  a  preceding  page,  I  said  that  a  horizontal  motion  of  the 
rotating  disk  around  its  point  of  support,  without  descending 
undulations,  was  at  variance  with  the  laws  of  nature.  This  as- 
sertion applied  however  only  to  the  actual  problem  in  hand,  in 
which  no  other  external  force  than  gravity  was  considered,  and 
no  other  initial  velocity  than  that  of  axial  rotation. 

Analysis  shows,  however,  that  an  initial  impulse  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  rotating  disk  in  such  a  way  that  the  horizontal  mo- 
tion shall  be  absolutely  without  undulation.  An  initial  horizon- 
tal angular  velocity  such  as  would  make  its  corresponding  de- 
flective force  equal  to  the  component  of  ^vity,  g  sm  (?,  would 
cause  a  horizontal  motion  vnthout  undulation. 

If  the  axial  rotation  n,  as  well  as  the  horizontal  rotation,  is 
communicated  by  an  impulsive  force,  analysis  shows  that  it  may 
be  applied  in  any  plane  intersecting  the  horizontal  plane  in  the 
line  oj  nodes ;  but  if  applied  in  the  plane  of  the  equator  (where 
it  can  communicai;e  nothing  but  an  axial  rotation  n),  or  in  the 
horizontal  plane,  its  intensity  must  be  infinite. 

My  announced  object  does  not  carry  me  further  into  the  con- 
sideration of  the  gyroscope  than  the  solution  of  this  peculiar 
phenomenon,  which  depends  solely  upon,  and  is  so  illustrative 
o^  the  laws  of  rotary  motion. 

If  I  have  been  at  all  successful  in  making  this  so  often  ex- 
plained subject  more  intelligible — in  ^ving  clearer  views  of  some 
of  the  supposed  effects  of  rotation,  it  has  been  because  I  have 
trusted  soidy  to  the  only  safe  guide  in  the  complicated  phenom- 
ena of  nature,  analysis. 

[The  foregoing  analysis  of  the  pbenomana  of  the  Gyroscope,  by  Major  Barnard, 
of  the  Cor|>8  of  Engineers  of  the  United  States  Army,  and  late  Soperintendent  of 
the  Military  Academy  at  West  Pointy  is  inserted  in  this  Journal,  although  it  will  also 
appear  in  the  *^Ameriam  Journal  of  Sctemse  and  Art,**  for  Joly,  because  many  of 
our  readers  haye  become  interested  in  the  subject  from  the  articles  which  haye 
alieady  appeared  in  our  pages,  and  because  we  haye  been  asked  for  a  more  scientific 
explanation  of  what  has  been  called  the  self-sustaining  power  in  the  rotary  disc 
The  length  of  the  pAper  has  crowded  many  arttdos  of  educational  intelUgenoe  into 
the  next  number.]    £]>. 
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sooner  to  make  it  not  only  the  Record  of  the  current  discu^^ion  and  intelli- 
gence of  the  great  subject  to  which  it  is  exclusively  devoted,  but  an  En- 
cyclopedia of  the  History,  Biography,  Bibliography,  Systems,  Institutions, 
Principles,  Methods,  Instrumenialities,  and  Statistics  of  Education  in  every 
civilized  country,  in  ancient  and  Dio<lern  times — to  issue  in  connection 
with  each  volume  a  Supplementary  Number,  devoted  mainly  to  a  fuller 
(locumentury  exposition  of  some  one  department  than  can  be  given  in  a 
regular  number,  consistently  with  the  variety  of  tojiics  which  every  sub- 
scriber to  a  periodical  hns  u  right  to  expect. 

As  the  publication  of  the  supplementary  numbers  is  a  *•  labor  of  love" 
to  the  editor,  and  is  in  no  way  a  charge  to  the  regular  subscribers  of  the 
Journal,  but  so  much  in  addition  to  the  number  of  pages  which  he  has 
obligated  himself  to  furnish — he  will  consult  his  own  convenience  as  to 
the  order  in  which  the  subjects  will  be  introduced,  as  well  as  extent  and 
manner  of  treatment,  and  even  the  suspension  or  abandonment  of  this  fea- 
ture of  his  plan  of  publication. 

The  Supptemtnti  will  bt  $tnt  onlifto  tha$§  urho  have  jnid  their  tubicriptioH 
for  the  feart  including  the  pottnge  in  advance. 

SUPPLEMENT  TO  NUMBER  IX. 
In  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  several  individuals  interested  in  Re- 
FORjiATORY  EDUCATION,  and  particularly  in  the  Convention  of  Superintend- 
ents and  Managers  of  Houses  of  Reformation  and  Refuge,  recently 
(May,  12 — 14,)  held  in  the  city  of  New  York,  the  various  Papers  which 
have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  this  Journul  and  other  publications  of 
its  Editor,  including  nearly  as  many  pages  never  before  printed  in  this 
country,  on  "  Preventive  and  Reformatory  Jnttitutiont  atid  Agenciet^^*  have 
been  collected  in  a  volume  of  nearly  -100  pages.  So  much  of  the  contents 
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exi>ense,  to  subscribers  who  have  j>aid  their  subscriptions  for  the  year, (1^3.24) 
including  posinge  in  advance.  This  Supplement  will  be  ready  on  the 
l.)th  of  July,  and  will  include  the  procoodings  of  the  Reformatory  Confer- 
ence, held  in  New  York  on  the  12th,  13lh  and  14lh  of  May,  Iso?. 

The  Supplement  to  Volume  IV.  will  probably  be  devoted  to  "  Normal 
Schools  and  other  Agencies  for  the  Professional  Instruction  and  Improve- 
ment of  Teachers,'*  antl  will  be  illustrated  with  impressions  from  engrav- 
ings on  steel,  of  ilie  portraits  of  several  Educators,  Teachers  and  Pro- 
moters of  Educational  Improvement,  who  have  been  instrumental  in  the 
establishment  and  organization  of  ihrsc  institutions.  In  the  courseof  Vol- 
ume IV.,  including  the  Supplement,  it  is  intended  to  give  the  Portraits  of 
Edmund  Dwight,  James  G.  Carter,  Gtoriie  B.  Emerson,  William  A.  Alcott, 
Horace  Mann,  Cyrus  Pierce,  I>avid  P.  Page,  James  Wadsworth  and  Selh  J. 
>rorth,  as  well  as  plans  of  the  buildings  which  have  been  erected  for  the 
accommodation  of  Norniul  SchooU  in  the  dirferenl  Stales. 
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habits  are  chafed  hy  the  restninta  of  school  discipline.  The^r  sooii 
become  irregiilar,  plaj  tmant,  are  punished  and  expelled,  and  from  that 
time  their  course  is  almost  nniformlj  downward,  nntil  on  earth  there  is  no 
lower  point  to  reach. 

Accustomed,  as  many  such  children  haye  been  from  in&ncy,  to  sighb 
and  sounds  of  open  and  abandoned  profligacj, — trained  to  an  utter  want 
of  self-respect,  and  the  decencies  and  proprieties  of  life,  as  exhibited  in 
dress,  person,  manners  and  language, — strangers  to  those  motives  of  self- 
improyement  which  spring  from  a  sense  of  social  moral  and  reli^ous  obli- 
gation, their  regeneration  inYdres  the  hannonious  co-operation  of  earnest 
philanthropj,  missionary  enterprise,  and  sanctified  wisdom.  The  districts 
of  all  our  large  cities,  where  this  class  of  children  are  found,  are  the  appro- 
priate field  of  home  missions,  oi  unobtrusiye  personal  effort  and  charity, 
and  of  systematixed  plans  of  local  bencTolenGe,  embracing  friendly  inter- 
course with  parents,  an  affectionate  interest  in  the  young,  the  gathering  of 
the  latter  into  week-day,  infimt,  and  primary  schools,  and  schools  where 
the  use  of  the  needle,  and  other  forms  of  labor  appropriate  to  the  sex 
and  age  of  the  pupils  can  be  ^ven,  the  gathering  of  both  old  and  young 
into  the  Sabbath  schools  and  worshipping  assemblies,  the  circulation  of 
books  and  tracts,  of  other  than  a  strictly  religious  character,  the  encour- 
agement of  cheap,  innocent  and  humanizing  games,  sports  and  festivities, 
the  obtaining  employment  for  adults  who  may  need  it,  and  procuring  sit- 
uations as  apprentices,  clerks,  &c.,  for  such  young  persons  as  may  be  qual- 
ified by  age,  capacity  and  character.  By  individual  efforts  and  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  many,  working  in  these  and  other  ways,  from  year  to  year, 
these  moral  jungles  can  be  broken  up, — ^these  infected  districts  can  be 
purified, — these  waste  places  of  society  can  be  reclaimed,  and  many 
abodes  of  penury,  ignorance  and  vice  can  be  converted  by  education 
economy  and  industiy,  into  homes  of  comfort,  peace  and  joy." 

To  enforce  and  illustrate  these  suggestions,  the  experience  of  other 
States  and  Countries  in  providing  instruction  for  clerks,  apprentices,  and 
adults,  as  well  as  for  orphan,  vagrant,  vicious,  and  criminal  children,  was 
set  forth  in  lectures,  *^  Educational  Tracts,"  and  School  Journals. 

In  consequence  of  these  lectures  and  publications,  and  the  earnest 
efforts  of  many  philanthropic  men  and  women,  a  "  Reform  School  for 
Juvenile  offenders"  has  been  established  both  in  Connecticut  and  Rhode 
Island,  and  the  other  more  important,  although  lessobvioudy  useftdagen- 
des  of  prevention,  such  as  industrial  schools,  and  small  fSunily  asylums  in 
the  neighborhood  of  cities  and  villages,  are  receiving  serious  attention. 

A  selection  ttom  the  publications  above  referred  to,  together  with  mar 
ay  new  articles,  having  been  published  by  the  Editor,  under  the  tide  of 
<<  Reformatory  Edueaiion^  we  have  concluded  to  issue  in  this  Supple> 
mentary  Number  such  articles  as  have  not  before  appeared. 
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Chabitt,  ^  e^  aid  to  tibe  vnfoitnaate;  nol  indodiiig  Um  idea  of  re» 
fbnnfttaiy  effort,)  «a  eiUier  tiMory  or  practioo,  W  donon^ 
from  God.  Hwmiily  alone  liat  never  originated  or  praotieed  it  te 
enoni^  to  entitfte  itnlf  to  oredit  aa  its  parent  or  iti  patron.  In  ttia 
Wtlwn  wqM,  before  Cbrift,  tU  moet  ntler  seUUmeM  MenM  to  Imiro 
been  abaolnlelj  the  aniveml  role  of  individaal  and  national  oondvet; 
nch  i^iparent  ezo^tionii  eren,  at  the  vannled  generority  of  tbe  aneieni 
Aiafasy  were  Botbi]^(  bat  tibe  rendt  of  ambition,  oitentatMm»  and  lovo  of 
approbation. 

God»tbelegUatoroftbe  Jewiyinooipotated  into  ^  politioo-rel^poat 
oode  wbicb  wat  tbe  emrpmjwru  of  tbeir  theocmey,  iignnotions  of  ebaritf 
aa  extenaTO  aa  tbdr  moral  and  inteUectoal  developinent  voobl  endvre» 
jet  operatiTe  excloaTel j  amoagit  their  own  nation,  and  aa  oompaied 
with  the  corresponding  Christian  idea,  Tory  nairew  and  low.  The  half* 
oentoiy  jubilee  remitted  all  debts,  and  gavo  eneh  ^oaStj  its  old  iaheiil- 
anoe  anew.  The  septennial  or  Sabbatical  year  gavo  to  all  alike  ttie 
ipontaneoQS  fruit  of  the  earth.  The  Sabbath  was  a  rest  ior  all,  men  and 
animals.  Wheat  and  grapes  were  to  be  left  Ibr  tibe  poor  gleaners.  No 
interest  was  to  be  taken  from  a  Jew;  and  no  pledge  retained  after  aan> 
down.  The  poor  were  alwiqrs  to  be  remembered  and  helped.  Atrien^ 
nial  tithe  was  exacted,  lor  strangers,  widows,  and  oiphans.  The  lint 
fruits  were  to  be  bestowed  in  chari^. 

£zoept  this  compolsoKy  practice,  scarcely  a  trioe  of  even  the  foon  of 
oharity  is  visible  amongit  the  ante^Christian  nations.  Moeh  more  ex- 
pressiTe  of  the  general  heathen  hard-4ieartBdness,  is  the  preTalenee  of 
legalised  child-marder  or  exposore,  slan|^ter  of  the  old  to  be  rid  of  them, 
and  soch  other  institntional  abominations.  The  distribotioQ  of  Ibod  or 
moncj,  bj  the  great  rich  men  of  Bome  to  dienti,  or  on  pnblic  tnrasifiBSi, 
to  the  dtiiens  generally,  were  to  boy  rotes  or  inlhienoe,  or  to  maintain 
a  pompons  retinne.  As  lor  the  long  established  onstom  of  daily  largesses 
of  food  or  money  to  the  common  peopleofBome,  established  to  gain  tfwir 
Totes  or  soppott,  it  was  continued  simply  from  pore  necesnty,  beoanse 
these  tnrbolent  and  powerfiil  beneficiaries,  (soid  to  havo  nombered  not 
lem  than  two  millions,*)  wooM  haTO  ended  the  anthority  and  life  together. 
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ofany  emperor  who  luid  dared  disooDtiiiiie  it  "Hie  experiment  mt  more 
than  once  iqi^proaclied,  bottiie  inatant  sgns  of  reTolt  ahvays  pal  a  atop  to 
the  attempt 

Somewbat  more  worldly-wiae,  but  not  mote  charitable,  ivere  die  efforti 
of  the  better  Roman  emperon  to  maintain  and  ednoate  the  paoper  child- 
ten  who  swarmed  aboat  all  the  Italian  citiea.  Angnstna  (B.  C.  29 — A. 
D.  14)  fint  extended  these  laigeflwa  to  children  nnder  eleTen  yean  old« 
pieriomly  vtterij  vneared  for;  bot  onlj  with  Ae  deogn  of  afterwarda 
filling  his  l^ons  with  tbem.  His  snocesson  were  too  busy  with  their 
wars  or  pl^asoreSi  to  continue  these  benefhctions;  and  it  is  a  eurioos  trait 
of  tbe  thofongh  heatheniam  of  the  time,  trbich  is  related  of  one  of  them, 
the  persecutor  Dioefetian ;  that  in  order  to  reHere  bimsdf  of  a  troalAesome 
anny  of  beggars,  he  bad  a  large  number  of  them  summarily  drowned. 

The  compamtively  benevolent  Nerra,  (A.  D.  96-^^8,)  re-estabKshed  a 
wnilar  system  and  extended  it;  buying  waste  lamb  andgittng  them  to 
settlers ;  taking  tiie  children  of  beggars  away  fitxn  diem  and  estab&hing 
diem  in  the  country ;  and  causing  the  clfldren  of  poor  'freemen  to  be 
supported  and  educated  at  the  public  expense,  nnder  die  name  dPpue/i 
M  pueUa  aimenUirvL  Trajan  appointed  pabHc  officers  to  superintend 
theae  operations,  in  each  Itafian  city ;  and  the  funds  wbicb  he  iUTssted 
for  the  purpose,  hare  been  estimated  at  8660,000.  Adriui  stSU  fbidier 
extended  the  system;  and  M.  Aurelius  Antonius  granted  its  prirOeges, 
beftve  confined  to  the  chHdren  of  Roman  citizens,  to  diose  also  ctnaoi 
htmme$,  Antoninus  Pius,  (about  A.  B.  140,)  provided,  in  memoiy  of 
hisdeoeased  wifo  Faustina,  for  the  education  of  a  number  of  girls,  aJled 
puettm  aUmeniaruB  Fausttniana,  Alex.  Severus,  in  like  manner  erected, 
(A.  IX  283,)  in  memory  of  his  mother,  Mammaea,  an  institution  Sat  edu- 
oating  a  number  of  boys  and  giris,  called  Mammaeani  and  Mammaeanai 
Keidier  of  dieae  provisions  however  survived  thor  founden.  As  die 
imperial  treasury  latteriy  grew  poor,  these  gifb  ceased;  thougb  several 
emperors  bequeathed  special  funds  to  their  native  cides  or  towns,  fbr  the 
instruction  or  maintenance  of  the  children  of  the  aged. 

Bven  the  best  of  the  heathen  efforts  at  charity,  therefore,  were  late  in 
time,  low  in  purpose,  imperfect  and  transitory;  and  to  a  great  extent, 
moreover,  attributable  to  the  indirect  influence  of  Christianity,  diffused 
amongst  an  increasing  proportion  of  the  population,  and  whose  advancing 
power  is  indicated  in  other  quarters,  by  the  statue  of  Christ  in  the  private 
ohapel  of  Alexander  Severus,  and  the  recognized  color  which  it  gave  to 
the  works  of  die  gteat  jurisconsults. 

Between  this  heathen  charity  and  that  which  sprang  up  so  suddenly 
and  spread  so  gloriously  and  so  widely  among  the  Chrisdans,  there  was 
die  difference  of  midnight  and  noon.  **  A  stranger  is  a  wolf** — Homo 
ignoio  homini  Itqnu  est,  (Flautus)— was  the  headien  doctrine;  while' 
**  Good  will  to  man*  was  the  preparatory  announcement  of  Christianity ; 
the  golden  rule  iras  the  creed  and  summary  of  all  Christ's  *»fi^^i«g«  in 
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•ocUl  lift;  Mid  diantAmtod,  bomidleM  and  nmniftMiit  diunty,  unLeard 
of  and  ttointoUigible  to  i3b%  vonderiiig  pagms,  iha  most  prominent  fea- 
tnra  in  the  external  fife  of  the  new  itdigioni8t&  Cliarit)r  ooturtitvtes  a 
laife  share  of  the  works  which  are  to  be  the  onl j  evidence  of  fidth,  and 
which»  with  ftith*  make  np  the  snm  and  substance  of  all  religion.  And 
the  place  it  occupied  in  the  labors  of  the  apostolio  churches  and  individ- 
nal  Chiistiaas»  corresponded  with  its  prominence  as  an  eigoined  doty. 
▲Ithoo^  it  seems  that  the  early  churches  did  not  observe,  as  has  often 
been  believed,  an  absolute  community  of  goods,  yet  the  instinct  of  pri^ 
ertj  yiekied  almost  entirely  to  the  demands  of  benevolence,  and  the  xioh 
Christian  alwayagave  bountifully  to  the  poorer  brethren,  and  often  sold 
all  his  possessions  to  benefit  than.  Agag^ae^  or  love^ftasts,  were  repaali 
which  ^Qwedtheiv  xeVgious  services,  furnished  by  the  rich  ftr  the  poor, 
and  eaten  by  bo^^ia  convnon.  De^coiis  and  deaoonesssa,  afterwards 
nnder  the  supervisioa  of  the  bishops,  had  official  chai|^  of  the  poor  Of 
every  church,  and  also  of  the  widows^  the  orphans,  the  old  and  the  infiim. 
The  churches  of  one  city  |or  oountiy  sent  vast  contributicBa  in  money  or 
provisioqa  to  their  biethrei^  in  another,  when  suftering  Aeoa  fiwine.  A 
angle  church  (of  Rome,  A.  D.  250,)  besides  a  hundred  and  fif^4bqr 
deigymenv  maintained  fifteen  hundred  poor.  In  pestilences,  the  Chiifr' 
tiaas  nursed  the  sick  and  buried  the  deed  at  the  ride  of  their  livee,  when 
the  frightened  pi^spnsfiedawayor  shat  themselves  up.  They  universal^ 
sheltered  outcast  or  fugitive  &lk>w^hiistiansfirQm  the  pagan  persecutors, 
visited  and  oomfiirted  them  in  prison,  and  countenanced  them  on  trial  or 
at  the  amphitheater,  without  fiber  of  the  gigMitiCi  cruel,  and  laevitable 
power  of  the  emperors. 

Nor  were  these  labors  confined  to  dieir  own  oo-veUponist^  Althoo^ 
of  course,  these  were  their  first  care,  yet  no  sentiment  of  enmity  or  6ar 
zestrained  them  from  extending  a  helping  hand  to  tiieunfiHtnnate  pagMi* 
Julian  the  apostate  wrote  to  one  of  his  officers  that  it  was  a  shame  to  the 
pigans  that  the  Chiistians  took  care  of  their  own  poor  and  the  pagan 
poor.likewise.  When  Christianity  became  the  state  reUgioA)  and  ognn 
and  associated  action  was  therefiwe  possible  by  its  fiiUoweis,  and  oo4Bci-> 
dentally  with  the  great  disasters  of  the  empire  and  the  consequent  increase 
of  poverty  and  misery,  great  hospitals  and  other  institatione  fiv  relief 
were  established  by  charitable  men  and  women,  by  cities  or  churches,  §at 
the  sick,  for  orphans,  for  ppor  .maidens  and  widows,  fiw  infirm  old  meat 
for  travelers  and  pilgrims;  many  of  them  served  by  voluntary  assist 
fnts  of  the  appropriate  sex,  who  devoted  themselves  to  such  offices  out  of 
benevolent  seal. 

Thevariousofficesof  charity  thus  subserved,  came  tobetheieeOgniied 
province  of  the  church,  so  that  this  body  acted  as  the  trustee  of  vast  pot* 
sesdons  and  contnbutiong  devoted  to  charitable  usee*  As  the  praotioe  of 
monasticism  arose,  much  of  this  duty  was  tnmferred  to  the  convents  and 
religious  brotherhoods,  whkh  yet  continuey  in  Catholic  oountrios,  more  er 
lemtofblfillit 
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Tas  frequent  wan  in  which  the  eeveral  States  of  Europe  have  been 
engaged,  by  carrying  desolation  into  the  homei  the  field,  and  the  work- 
shop, have  multiplied  the  number  of  orphan  and  penniless  children, 
beyond  the  ordinary  causes  of  such  visitations,  and  at  the  same  time  by 
weakening  the  bonds  of  law  and  virtue,  have  increased  the  temptatmns 
to  a  vicious  life,  and  thus  swelled  the  ranks  of  juvenile  criminality.  The 
extreme  severity,  and  almost  umnterrupted  sucoesskm  of  belligerent 
operations,  growing  out  of  the  revolutionary  movement  of  France,  left 
at  its  close,  in  every  continental  State,  a  larger  number  than  ever  before, 
of  poor,  neglected,  and  vicious  children  to  care  for,  which  arrested  the 
attention  of  government,  and  benevolent  individuals,  and  led  to  many 
interesting  experiments  as  to  the  best  means  of  relief  and  reformation. 

To  Switzerland  belongs  the  credit  of  having  first  applied  the  princi- 
ples of  domestic  and  agricultural  training  to  the  reformation  of  young 
criminals,  and  to  the  still  higher  purpose  of  preventing  pauperism  and 
crime,  by  incorporating  these  principles  into  the  early  education  of 
orphan,  pauper,  and  neglected  childrea  The  Orphan  House  of  Pes- 
taioszi,  at  Neuhof,  opened  in  1775,  in  which  he  lived  with  his  pupils  as 
a  friend,  pastor,  and  teacher,  and  on  which  he  expended  all  his  limited 
means ;  the  Rural  School  for  indigent  children,  established  by  Fellen- 
berg  in  1805,  as  an  essential  part  of  his  great  enterprise  at  Hofwyl,  to 
demonstrate  what  could  be  done  to  elevate  the  people  by  a  good  edu* 
cation;  the  Agricultural  Normal  School  of  Vehrli,  at  Krutzlingen,  to 
train  a  class  of  practical  agriculturists  to  be  skillful  teachers;  and  the 
Reform  School  of  Kuratli  at  BAchtelen,  near  Berne,  for  vicwus  and 
offending  boys, — have  all  established  the  practicability  of  accustoming 
young  persons,  while  engaged  in  their  studies,  to  habits  of  useful 
manual  labor,  and  the  wisdom  of  subjecting  all  children,  and  especially 
the  orphan  and  outcast,  to  the  kindly  restraints,  and  humanising  influ- 
ences of  domestic  life.  These  principles  of  home,  farm,  and  shop  train- 
ing, have  been  slowly  recognised  and  introduced  among  the  charitable, 
preventive,  and  reformatory  agencies  of  other  oountries. 

Small  rural  colonies,  arranged  in  families,  are  ftwt  supplanting  the  great 
hospitals  and  asylums  where  hundreds  of  orphans,  it  may  be,  are  well 
fed,  clothed  and  lodged,  under  salaried  governors,  secretaries,  and  kee|^ 
ers,  but  with  little  or  nothing  of  that  fireside  education,  that  cultivatkm 
of  the  feelings,  those  habits  d*  mutual  help  and  courtesy,  that  piantatioa 
of  delightful  remembrances  of  innocent  sports  and  rambles  in  the  field, 
or  that  acquisition  of  ready  tact  in  all  househoU  and  rural  industry,  whioh 
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are  the  distingoiahiDg  feature!  of  a  good  New  England  practical 
home  cultare. 

Prisons,  of  high  stone  walls  and  barred  windows,  where  hundreds  of 
young  inmates  are  congregated,  with  nothing  useful  lor  head  of  hands 
to  do ;  or  else  working  in  large  squads,  at  some  undiversified  employment, 
under  the  watchful  eye  of  armed  men,  without  the  cheering  word  or 
sympathy  of  woman,  acting  and  feeling  as  a  mother,  sister,  or  compan- 
ion, or  the  wise  counsel  and  example  of  men,  acting  like  fathers,  bro- 
thers, or  friends — sueh  places  of  detention  and  punishmente  are  giting 
way  to  farm,  reform,  and  industrial  echoole,  where  young  criminals,  or 
those  who  would  eoon  become  such  in  a  majority  of  eases,  the  neglected 
and  wretched  outcasts  of  tainted  homes,  the  offiBpring  of  vicious  and 
intemperate  parents,  or  the  fetherleBS  or  motherless  boys  who  com- 
menced th^  downward  career  by  eemmttliDg  petty  tiiefts  to  keep  liib 
together,  or  under  the  infloenoe  of  bad'eompanion^ip,  and  of  tempta- 
tion too  strong  for  their  neglected  moral  culture  to  resist, — where  sddi 
children  are  subjected  to  kind  domestic  training,  to  watchful  guardian- 
ship, and  are  treated  with  a  long  sfuffering  fbrbearance,  while  they  are 
acquiring  the  habit  of  useful  occupation  in  the  workshop  or  farm,  and 
are  getting  rid  of  their  wild  impuleee  and  irregular  habits,  in  the  round 
of  duties  and  employments  of  a  well  regulated  household. 
'  These  rural  and  industrial  schools^  especially  on  the  continent  of 
Surope,  constitute  an  interesting  class  of  educational  institutions.  They 
are  of  two  kinds.  1.  Asylums  and  houses  for  pauper,  orphan,  deserted, 
and  morally  endangered  children,  who  are  destitute  of  that  education 
supplied  by  the  common  relationship  of  the  family.  2.  Correctional 
and  reformatory  schools  for  children  and  young  persons  convicted  dt 
crime,  or  acquitted  only  as  having  acted  without  knowledge,  btit  de- 
tained under  a  certain  age  for  the  purpose  of  being  instructed  and 
trained  to  some  useful  occupation.  In  all  of  them,  farm  and  garden 
labor  form  the  basis  of  all  industrial  instruction;  trade  and  faandicrafl 
are  recognized  and  provided  for,  but  are 'deemed  of  secondary*  impor- 
tance, except  in  a  limited  number  of  cases.  Before  giving  a  particular 
deseriptbn  of  a  fewof  the  most  interesting  and  successful  institutions  of 
each  kind,  we  will  give  a  brief  statement  of  the  principal  features  of  the 
eharitaWe  and  reformatory  system  now  in  operadon  in  these  countries. 

In  each  of  the  cantons  of  Switzerland,  in  }851^,  there  were,  at  least, 
one  rural  or  farm  school  conducted  on  the  basis  of  a  well  regulated 
family.  The  superintendence  is  ordinarily  committed  to  a  married 
teacher,  who  is  caUed  the  fkther  of  the  femily;  and  his  wife,  who  assists 
in  the  domestic  and  industrial  instruction  of  the  girls,  bears  the  title  of 
mother.  The  school  is  open  both  to  girls  and  boys,  an  arrangement 
which,:  under  vigilant  superviskNi  and  separate  dormitories;  is  attended 
witti  but  few  inconveniences,  and  Militates  an  economy  of  manage- 
ment, and  a  judicious  distribution  of  labor,  both  in  empfoyment  and  in- 
Btructicn,  and  the  difibsion  of  «  trae  domestic  spirit  throughout  the 
whole  establishments    The  aamber  of  inmates  average  from  twenty  to 


fiirtgr»  and  wfaflB  tlie  •otire  ftmiiy  exceed  twenty^  it  k  pobdivided  ioie 
leMBT  ODM  of  twelve  or  more^  who  aie  placed  onder  en  aesMtu^ 
^  faiher."  The  Khool  iiifltnietion  ooeupws  three  bourt  in  nunmeri  mod 
four  in  winter;  the  remaiBder  of  the  day  being  devoted  to  woikJn  the 
field  or  garden,  or  at  ceitain  aeaaons  of  the  year,  and  for  a  elaav  of 
pttpila,  in  some  uhdoar  trade  or  handicraft.  Thove  children  who  show 
an  aptness  to  teach,  and  a  peculiar  fitness  to  cotaduet  or  assist  in  estab- 
lishments of  this  class,  are  sent*  to  a  rural  normal  school,  like  that  at 
Krutslingen.  The  subdirision  into  gioupe  of  families  is  an  essential 
feature  of  the  reformatory  discipline  in  the  institntions  designed  exclu- 
sively for  young  criminals,  and  morally  endangered  oluldren.  This 
organisation  in  families,  with  a  trial  class,  or  section  of  six  or  eight  of 
the  best  behaved  pupib,  who  are  allowed  still  larger  liberty  and  are 
intrusted  with  special  duties,  into  which  the  new  oomere  are  admitted 
until  they  can  be  pnqperly  classified^  .facilitates  supervision,  fosters  a 
idndly  emulation,  and  permits  the  applicalion.to  each  child  of  that  sort 
of  care  and  management  best  adapted  to  its  oharaoter  and  diq)osilioiL 
The  annual  cost  in  the  orphan  school  is  about  (35  per  child,  and  in  the 
penal  colonies  about  $50  per  inmate. 

In  Germany  we  find  the  best  exam|ile  of  reform  schools  in  tiie  kingw 
dom  of  Wiriemberg,  and  at  Horn,  near  the  city  of  Hamburg.  In  Wir* 
temberg  the  large  number  of  children  who  were  driven  by  the  loss  of 
fitthers  in  the  wars  which  ravaged  all  Europe  from  1796  to  1616,  and 
the  scarcity  of  food,  to  beg  or  steal  for  a  living,  arrested  the.attentioB 
of  goveromeotaand  led  to  the  organixatioa  of  benevolent  societies,  and 
to  the  establishment  of  asylums  for  their  relief  under  the  active  patroiH 
age  of  Qrueen  Catherine  in  1819. 

In  the  refcNrm  schools  of  moral  industry  in  Wirtemberg,  the  average 
number  of  inmates  in  each  is  fiftynrnx,  of  whom  tbinty-^three  are  boys  and 
twenty-three  giris.  If  the  domestic  character  and  feeling  is  to  be  main- 
tained, it  is  evident  that  one  ^  father"  and  one  '^mother"  can  not  direct 
and  superviae  so  laige  a  number.  But  it  must  be  added,  that  the  age 
hr  leaving  is  commonly  fourteen  years,  though  in  some  the  girls  are 
kept  a  year  longer.  The  aim  of  the  education  given  in  these  refbrma* 
tory  schools  is  to  correct  vicious  habits,  and  to  form  honest  men,  good 
Christians,  and  useful  members  d*  society.  Together  with  constant 
religious  instruction  every  opportunity  is  takenof  inculcating  habits  of  ■ 
order,  propriety,  aAd  activity,  and  of  inspiring  the  children  with  aenti- 
menti  of  obedience,  humility,  tnithfulness  and  honor.  Under  a  vigilant 
and  continuous  supervision,  account  ia  taken  of  their  good  or  bad  dispo*- 
sitions,  of  their  progress  and  faults.  In  some  schoels  the  less  hopefbl- 
are  confided  to  children  distinguished  by  their  good  conduct,  who  serve 
them  as  guides  to  bring  them  back  to  the  right  path,  and  to  form  them 
to  the  discipline  of  the  school  Many,  even  of  tender  ytan,  hove  eoa*. 
tracted  bad  habits,  which  it  is  necessary  to  rootout  at  any  saorifice.  .In 
such  a  case  the  head  of  a  fiunily  takes  a  child  particttlarly  suq[Moted| 
and  elicits  an  entire  confeaakN^  which  ia  usually  fbUamed  by  a  paoouae- 
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flf  amendment;  from  that  time  hu  attention  is  awakened,  and  no  meaoe 
are  spared  to  effect  a  lasting  reformation.  Decency  is  to  the  mind  what 
propriety  is  to  the  body,  and  every  thing  that  might  bring  injury  to  the 
former  is  avoided,  and  a  scrapQlous  watch  kept  over  the  latter.  The 
girls  and  boys  only  meet  at  meals,  in  school  and  at  reiigioas  exercises ; 
at  other  times,  during  work,  in  play  time,  and  in  the  dormitories,  they 
are  entirely  separate.  Each  child  has  its  own  bed.  In  each  sleeping 
apartment  there  is  a  male  or  female  overseer  who  never  leaves,  and 
exercises  an  especial  contn:^  over  those  children  whom  any  peculiar  cir- 
cumstance points  out  to  their  attention.  Through  these  precautions  the 
union  of  boys  and  girls  leaves  no  room  ibr  abuse,  and  all  the  heads  of 
establishments  agree  that  a  too  entire  separation  of  the  sexes  is  more 
prejudicial  than  useful  The  intellectual  instruction  comprises  religious 
instruction,  Ae  history  of  the  bible,  reading,  writing,  the  German  lan- 
guage, written  and  mental  arithmetic,  the  history  of  Wirtemberg,  geo- 
graphy, and  music  Four  or  ^ve  hours  daUy  are  commonly  given  to 
lessons,  according  to  the  seasons  and  the  demands  of  the  field  labor. 
The  instruction  is  given  by  the  head  of  the  family,  who  is  chosen  from 
the  certificated  teachers.  Each  school  has  iXa  little  library.  Every  six 
or  twelve  months  the  children  are  subjected  to  an  examination.  In 
industrial  education  agriculture  generally  forms  the  basis,  and  the  boys 
under  the  overlooker  of  the  farm,  perform  all  the  requisite  work,  and  also 
the  heavier  part  of  the  housework.  In  most  of  the  schools  there  are 
also  workshops  of  tailors,  shoemakers,  joiners,  weavers,  bookbinders,  dbc. 

The  giris  are  principally  employed  in  household  work,  sewing,  and 
knitting;  but  they  also  take  part  in  the  outrdoor  work  of  the  kitchen- 
garden,  the  cow-eheds,  and  the  poultry-jrard,  and  assist  in  the  hay  and. 
com  harvest  In  the  choice  of  these  operations  it  is  espedaily  designed 
to  retain  them  in  the  humble  sphere  in  which  they  were  bom,  by  care- 
fully avoiding  whatever  might  tend  to  turn  them  against  the  employ- 
ments upon  which  they  must  ultimately  depend  for  subsistence — such 
as  service,  whether  domestic  or  on  the  farm.  Each  reformatory  school 
has  a  separate  savings'  bank,  in  which  are  kept  the  petty  sums  allowed 
to  the  children  in  the  character  of  wages,  or  any  presents  they  may 
receive,  and  each  child  has  its  little  book  of  account  On  leaving,  the 
boys  are  commonly  apprenticed  to  artizans,  and  the  girls  go  to  service. 
Care  is  taken  to  place  them  with  employers  of  approred  integrity,  and 
in  Christian  fkmilies. 

The  reform  school  of  the  Raohe  -Haus,  near  Hamburg,  has  attached 
to  it  the  largest  and  perhaps  the  best  normal  school  for  institutions  of 
this  kind  in  Europe.  It  was  founded  in  1833,  by  a  few  charitable  per- 
sons, with  the  view  of  assembling  and  correcting  the  vicious  and 
morally  endangered  children  of  the  city.  It  was  at  first  located  in  a 
modest  thatch-covered  house,  whence  its  name  is  derived ;  but  it  has 
now  increased  to  about  a  doeen  buildings,  each  having  its  spedal  appli- 
eation,  which  are  variously  dispersed  in  the  midst  of  surrounding  gar- 
deu^  and  of  which  several  have  been  erected  by  the  children  them- 
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nives.  The  ettaUislimeat  oonnili  of  three  dMikN»:  ^ 
aUny  school,  oontainjng  about  100  children,  of  whom  two-thMe  ave 
boys  and  one-third  girls.  2.  Theinelitateof^brothen,'' which  iaoom- 
poeed  of  thooe  assigned  to  the  direedoD  and  saperintendenoe  of  the  di^ 
ierent  "fhmiHes,"  and  which  serves  also  as  a  preparatory  or  normal 
school ;  it  comprised  34  brothers  in  1847.  3.  The  printing  and  agency 
department,  containing  a  booksellers  shop  and  workshop  for  bookbind- 
ing and  stereotyping.  The  organimtkm  of  the  Rauhen-Hans  has  been 
based  on  that  of  the  natoral  Aimily.  The  children  are  classed  in  groups 
of  12  each,  forming  a  fkmily,  nnder  a  soperintendent  or  fkther.  All 
Uiese  are  attached  to  their  common  center  or  fiither,  the  director,  who 
presides  over  the  whole.  The  chapel,  the  school,  and  the  workshi^ 
alone  are  common  to  the  whole,  and  serve  as  a  bond  of  assodatioQ 
among  the  diferent  families. 

The  institute  of  ''Brothers**  attached  to  the  reform  school  of  the 
Rauhen-Haos,  forms  the  basis  of  the  whole  organitatioo.  It  was  soon 
perceived  Uiat  the  work  of  improvement  among  vicious  and  delinqumt 
children  could  not  be  confined  to  merely  mercenary  hands,  and  that  it 
was  a  condition  of  success  to  employ  persons  influenced  by  motives  of  a 
higher  nature.  The  brethren  of  the  Ranhe  -Haus  may  be  compared, 
in  some  respects,  to  the  ''FVdres  de  Charity"  and  ''Frires  de  la  Doo- 
trine  Chr^tienne  "  in  Roman  Catholic  countiiee.  To  qualify  for  admis- 
sion to  the  institute,  proof  must  be  furnished  of  their  conduct  having 
been  always  honorable  and  without  reproach,  of  the  constant  practice 
if  Christian  duties,  of  being  animated  with  the  spirit  of  a  true  religious 
ealling,  of  freedom  from  physical  infirmity,  of  good  health  and  a  sound 
constitution,  of  knowledge  of  agriculture  or  of  some  trade  available  in 
die  establishment,  or  of  aptitude  for  acquiring  one,  of  the  possession  of 
a  certain  amount  of  learning  or  iDtelllgenee,  and  of  the  will  necessary 
to  profit  by  the  special  instructkin  provided  in  the  institution.  Consent 
sf  parents  is  also  required.  The  age  of  admission  for  brothers  is  usually 
from  20  to  90  years  of  age,  and  notwithstanding  the  strictness  of  the 
eonditions  candidates  have  never  been  ddicient  The  institute,  like  the 
school  of  reform,  is  supported  by  private  subscriptions  and  donatione. 
fn  their  relatk>ns  with  the  school  of  reform,  the  brothers  have  charge 
of  every  thing  connected  with  the  direction  of  the  fomilies  and  super- 
vision of  the  children,  who  can  not  be  out  of  their  sight  by  day  or  night 
They  take  their  meals  with  them,  ^eep  in  their  dormitory,  direct  them 
in  their  work,  accompany  them  to  chap^  and  take  pait  in  their  recrea* 
tions  and  games.  They  are  at  first  attached  to  the  families  as  assist* 
ants,  and  afler  a  certain  time  of  probation  take  the  direction  in  their 
turn;  they  visit  the  parents  ^  tfie  children,  to  report  their  conduct 
and  progress;  they  exercise  over  their  pupOs,  aAer  their  departure 
an  active  patronage,  give  instruction  in  the  elementary  classes,  and 
keep  up  the  writing  and  correspondence  of  the  institution.  The  trana* 
for  of  the  assistants  from  fomily  to  fomily  every  month,  places  each 
brother  successively  in  contact  with  all  the  diiklrett,  extends  his  intf- 


iMilB^:  ojq^risneei  aod  idacM  the  ezperieooe  acquMl  ia  each  gnmp  at 
the  eervke  of  all  the  iamilieik  The  brothers  have  also  a  coarse  of 
ffpeoial  idstnictioii  under  the  director  aad  two  amietaata  This  ocGu;M0i 
90  hours  per  week,  anaoged  m  a  maimer  to  coincide  with  the  working 
hours  of  the  children,  and  comprahenda  religion,  ncred  and  profane  hia- 
t(»y,  the  German  language,  geography,  pedagogy,  nnging,-  and  instru- 
mental music;  ^here  is  also  a*  spedai  codiae  of  Enghsh.  The  pupila 
are  classed  in  two  courses.  The  duration  of  each  course  is  two  years, 
so  that  the  education  of  eacb  brother  occupies  an  average  period  of  four 
years.  At  the  expiration  of  this  time  they  ought  to  be  prepared  for 
being  placed,  aa  they  usually. aroy  in  one  or  other  of  the  following  posi- 
tions :  as  cbi^s  and  fathers  of  faaiiliea  in  the  reibnaaatory  schools,  organ- 
iaediupon  the  plan  af  the  Rauhe  -Hauavas  overseers  and  aaBLstaiMtB, 
or  teachers  in  similar  establishments;  as  teachers  in  rural  6cho<^;  as 
directors,  stewards,  overseers,  or  guardians  in  prisona  of  various  organ- 
isation ;  as  directors  or  fathers.of  a  famSy  in  hosfKtals  and  charitable 
establishments;  as  overseers  of  infirmaries  in  the  hospitals;  as  agents 
of  provident  and  benevolent  aocieties;  or  as  ibreignor  home  miaskina- 
ries.  The  applications  for  brothers  (to  fill  these  and  kindred  empby- 
meets  increase  yearly,  so  that  the  director  is  compelled  to  extend  the 
normal  institute  designed  for  their  preparation. 

The  reformatory  schools  of  Fiance,  established  since  1840,  are  not 
only  penal  but  preventive  in  their  desi^  and  discipline.  Thf^  receive, 
1.  Young  persons  of  both  sexes  under  twenty  y^ears  of  age,  who  have 
been  condemned  for  some  ciiaie ;  2.  Young  perM>ns,  who  have  been 
acquitted  of  criminal  chargea  because  they  acted  without  discernment; 
3.  Orphans  and  young  persons,  who  are  abandoned  by  their  parents,  or 
whom  parental  example  is  educating  for  mendacity  and  .  crime ;  4^ 
Children,  who  are  without  employment,  and  in  a  bad  way,  or  on  the 
slippery  verge  of  open  vice  and  crime. 

The  66th  and  67th  articles  of  the  penal  code  of  France,  sweepasociety 
of  all  the  above  classes  of  young  persons,  by  authorizing  the  courts  and 
magistrates  to  send  them  to  a  haute  of  correction.  Unfortunately  this 
class  of  penal  institutfons  had  no  independent  existence  prk>r  to  1837, 
and  the  young  criminals  or  suspected  persons  were  mingled  with  those 
of  greater  age,  and  deeper  depravity  in  the  common  prisons.  The  first 
step  in  the  right  direction  was  to  remove  them  to  a  separate  quarter 
of  the  prison,  and  then  to  apprentice  out  such  as  showed  signs  of  re- 
formation and  amendment  These  steps  were  found  altogether  in^ 
efiectual  in  reforming  the  morala,  or  inducing  better  habits  in  any  con- 
siderable number  of  this  class  of  persons;  and  two  gentlemen,  M. 
Demeta  and  the  Viscount  de  Bretigndres  de  Courteilles,  both  of  them 
highly  educated,  and  occupying  positions  of  power  and  influence,  the 
former  at  Paris  and  the  latter  as  member  of  a  departmental  council, 
became  deeply  interested  in  devising  some  plan  for  supplying  a  haffpy 
home  and  the  influence  of  dnmestio  relations  and  occupations,  for  the 
destituie,  the  vagrant,  and  criminal  children  of  their  native  country. 
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Botii  had  vkdted  tiie  leibnii  mIiooI  at  Horn,  naar  Hanbwgfa,  and  M* 
DemMs  had  beeoma  partieulariy  intaraitad  in  th^  hooiea  of  refogaai 
Philadalphia  and  Naw  York  ibr  jmranila  daUnquanta.  Ha  waa  mmm* 
ciatad  with  M.  Bloot  in  1887,  in  a  aaoond  govarnmantal  oonuniMioo  la 
iaiYafldgata  partieolariy  tha  moral  inflnaoaa  of  tha  priaon  dwciplina  and 
priaon  architaatnra  adaptad  in  tida  oonatiy.  Thair  raport  ia  a  paopar 
faqual  to  that  of  fiaaumont  and  Da  ToaqnariUa  in  189a  M.  Damats 
direeted  hia  aflbrta  aapaeially  la  affaoting  a  aomplata  and  wida  aapaia^ 
tion,  and  dialinet  trealmaiit  of  Tagrarit  and  aven  courialad  ya«lha  fiaA 
adalt  crininala  ^Bockity  m  anawarable  Ibr  ito  nagfeai  of  tbeaa  jwmi^ 
paraona.  Thay « are  abandoned  to  miaary,  and,  tharafota,  to  miaohiaC 
Bociety  owaa  it  to  heiaalf  and  to  tham,  rathar  to  pravant,  than  to  pnniah 
thair  arimaa.  Lat  theaa  jovanila  d^nquanla  ba  inatiuctad  in  tha  doo> 
trinaa  and  motivaa  of  tha  Chriitian  rahgion.  Taach  thair  young  haaria 
tha  exeeading  ainfuhiaaa  of  sin.  Show  tham  tha  woa  which  awaita  tha 
wiakad,  and  tha  infimle  Maaaadnaaa  which  will  finally  aneiroia  tha  jvat 
Diipel  the  ignoranoa,  which  darkana  their  inlaUiganoa.  Bring  tham  ap 
in  habita  of  indnalry,  order,  and  aoonomy.  Tiy  to  OTarooma  thoaa 
▼icioaa  propauitiaa,  which  will  aoon  expand  into  fnli-grawn  crimaa.  Of 
the  men  who  end  thair  livaa  on  tha  gibbet,  axparianoa  abowa  that  moat 
have  been  depra;vad  in  childhood.  No  fiiand  haa  cheeked  the  growth 
of  their  licentknoa  paaaiona.  They  hava  bean  precoebna  in  badnaaa, 
and  unreprovad." 

On  thia  noble  miaabn  M.  Demets  and  Viaaoont  da  CourtaiUea  an-> 
tared,  to  make  a  damonatratkm  to  the  goyammant  and  banavoleat  man 
of  Prance^  of  a  practicable  achama  of  reaoning  nalbrtnnala,  vagabond, 
and  depraved  boya  from  deatraetion,  and  gira  them  the  power  of  ob- 
taining an  honeat  liring.  Their  plan  inrolvad  axtanaiva  grounda  and 
bnildingB,  ndiich  ahonld  not  praoant  the  aapact  of  priaon-yarda  and 
walla,  bat  the  facilitiaa  of  adocatam  and  oaeapatkm,  and  the  ezeMiaa 
of  the  chariciea  of  a  paternal  home.  It  waa  to  ba  an  agricultural  and 
adueatiottal  eokmy.  For  thia  purpoaa  they  aeleoted  an  aetata  a  few 
milea  firam  Taiir%  within  markatahle  raaeh  of  aeveral  large  tawna, 
healthy  and  fertOe,  not  highly  improred,  but  o^abla  of  prafitaUa  aultfr^ 
vation,  and  devoid  of  old  and  large  buildinga  areoled  fiir  other  porpooea. 

The  buildinga  ware  erected  gradually,  aa  tha  numrbar  af  inmatea 
increaaed,  atthough  tiie  plan  of  the  whole  eataUiafamanA  waa  projected 
at  tha  outsat  It  eonaiated  in  a  aariea  of  houaea,  each  of  a  peculiar 
conatruotwn,  and  each  adiqvtad  to  a  &mily  of  forty  peraona.  £aah 
family  haa  ita  yard,  fruit  traea,  and  kitchen-garden.  Tha  whole  k  not 
inckMcd  by  brick  walk,  or  high  paliaadaa,  but  by  low,  green  hadga% 
over  which  any  paraon  eoold  olimb^  and  through  which  a  boy,  ao  dia* 
poaed,  ooald  eaaUy  creep  without  drnwui^  attantkn  Tha  real  confina- 
meat  to  the  apot  k feund  in  tha  encircling  and  attnaliva  charitiaaaf 
tha  domaatie  life,  and  oacupatkMPii  of  tha  iiMtitntion. 

Aa  aoon  aa  tha  aaiata  had  been  aaaurad,  and  tha  houaafaald  plan  af 
anmagamant,  inalnietifln,  and  diaophna  detanaioad  a^  tha  pNgadaaa 
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iodeavored  to  find,  w  train,  inteUigeni  and  devoted  teachen  aod 
ante,  who  thould  underatand  tboroughiy  the  detaila  of  the  moral  and 
indostnat  education  which  alone  presenti  any  prospect  of  refbnning  a 
JQvenile  eruninai,  and  who,  poasewiog  that  personal  piety,  which  has  its 
motives  m  the  principles  of  Christaanity,  can  live,  aceordiDg  to  a  rale  of 
monasoe  strictness,  and  yet  exercise  the  habits  and  affections  of  a  free 
domestic  iife^ — ^while  snbjecting  themselves  to  the  simplicity  and  rough- 
ness of  country  employment,  can  exhibit  the  courtesies  which  are  gen- 
eraiiyassoctated  with  city  manners,  and  while  voluntarily  adopting  the  di»- 
eipline  of  a  camp  or  prison,  be  neither  jailors  nor  drill  sergeants.  The 
raising  up  of  such  a  dass  of  foremen  and  teachers,  for  this  and  similar 
MMtittttions,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  services  rendered  by  the  pro- 
jectors of  the  agricultural  eobny  of  Mettray.  The  department  of  the 
colony  for  training  these  teachers  is  called  the  preparatory  school  of 
ibremen. 

The  colonists  are  brought  to  the  institation,  not  in  prison  wagonsi 
with  guards  and  in  chains,  but  by  the  directors  themselves,  who  em- 
ploy the  favorable  opportunities  of  the  journey  to  cultivate  ao  intimate 
acqaaintanoe  with  the  past  history  and  disposition  of  the  youths.  They 
are  encouraged  to  converse  freely  with  each  other,  and  the  new  coo- 
doctors,  and  every  exhibition  of  truthfulness  or  falsehood,  of  vivacity  or 
dullness,  of  sobriety  or  intemperance,  of  aptitude  or  aversion  to  partie- 
ular  employments,  is  made  the  data  §St  their  right  classification  as  to 
associates  and  occupation. 

On  their  arrival  they  are  placed  in  the  family  best  adapted  to  the 
oharacterisUcs  of  each — their  deficiencies  in  manneis  and  character, 
and  the  ^ilities  for  cultivating  better  habits  of  life.  They  are  made 
cleanly  in  person  and  dress^they  are  informed  as  to  the  rules  of  the 
^estabHsbment — the  chaj^n  addresses  them  solemnly  on  the  new  life  to 
which  they  are  called,  the  advantages  they  will  enjoy,  and  the  practical 
results  which  that  life  is  calculated  to  subserve.  They  are  gradually 
taught  the  rights  of  private  property  and  the  love  of  the  domestic 
hearth,  and  become  familiarized  with  the  sentiments  and  the  duties 
which  that  sacred  idea  implies--and  to  which  most  of  the  inmates  of  the 
institution  were  strangers  on  their  arrivaL  While  they  are  taught  the 
occupatbns  of  the  farm  and  garden,  those  who  have  an  aptitude  for 
handicraft  are  taught  such  trades  as  are  wanted  by  country  peo]de,  so 
that  they  can  find  occupation  as  wheelwright,  harness-maker,  shoemaker, 
blacksmith,  in  a  village,  away  from  the  great  dtiea — those  seats  of  cor- 
ruption, want,  and  vice. 

Much  attention  is  paid  to  cultivatii^  the  taste  and  the  habit,  of  inno- 
cent and  rational  amusement — as  the  great  safeguard  of  the  young. 
The  principle  of  all  the  amusements, is  to  attach  them  to  their  own 
homes,  and  to  make  them  in  some  way  useful,  either  as  teaching  and 
enabling  them  to  do  good  to  others,  or  as  devek^ing  and  exercising 
their  own  bodily  and  mental  powers.  They  are  taught,  therefore,  to 
use  the  fire-engine,  to  swim,  to  save  persons  from  drowning  and  to  use 


tiw  remedies  to  reooTer  tlieiii,  to  olimb  a  maet,  to  handle  the  aaik  and 
rigging  of  a  ship^  dbc.,  and  in  wet  weather  they  are  allowed  the  use  of  a 
lending  Ubraiy,  and  to  play  at  ohess,  and  more  simple  games.  On  19^ 
eial  ocoasboB  there  are  oonoeris  and  social  sports. 

The  spirit  of  matual  help  and  seir^vemment  is  cultivated.  The 
oeeupants  of  each  family  are  allowed  to  choose  by  election  two  of  the 
oolonists,  (called  freres  ainte,  or  elder  brothers,)  whose  authority  lasts  a 
month,  and  the  directors  judge  of  the  condition  aad  disposition  of  the 
house  by  the  parties  thus  selected.  These,  with  the  Sisters  of  Charity, 
whom  one  of  the  visitors  to  the  institution  designates  as  ^  angels  whom 
Heaven  has  given  to  the  earth,  and  whom  the  earth  gives  to  Heaven  ^ 
form  the  domestic  staff  of  each  &mily. 

The  colonists  are  also  allowed  to  act  as  a  jury,  fining  the  punish- 
ments on  their  companions  and  themselves,  subject  to  the  reversal  or 
mitigation  of  the  directors.  The  effect,  on  the  whole,  has  been  salutary. 
In  one  of  the  houses  a  boy  was  forced  by  his  companion  to  return  a 
book  he  had  received  as  a  reward,  because  he  subsequently  miscon- 
ducted himseff.  In  another  they  demanded  the  expulsion  of  a  colonist, 
who  had  degraded  the  family  to  which  he  belonged.  When  a  portion 
of  the  poorer  districts  of  Lyons  was  visited  by  the  disasters  of  a  flood, 
the  boys  voluntary  gave  one  d"  their  meals  to  the  sufferers,  and  one 
of  them  who  refbsed  was  compelled  by  the  rest  to  eat  his  portion  alone 
at  the  end  of  the  table.  On  one  occasion,  a  visitor  desired  the  boys 
of  a  family  to  point  out  the  three  best;  all  eyes  were  turned  immedi- 
ately toward  the  three  most  worthy.  "  Tell  me  now,  who  is  the  worst  ?" 
Every  eye  was  lowered,  and  a  single  boy  advanced  from  the  rest  and 
said  in  a  whisper,  "  Mister,  it  is  me.'' 

The  chief  reward  is  to  be  enrolled  in  the  table  of  honor,  which  any 
one  who  has  remained  three  months  without  punishment  is  entitled  10. 
More  than  half  of  the  boys  are,  on  an  average,  at  any  one  time,  inscribed 
on  this  table,  and  some  even  for  four  and  six  times,  who  therefore  have 
fidlen  under  no  punishment  for  eighteen  months. 

Of  the  1,184  children  received  at  Mettray  from  its  foundation  to  the 
Ist  of  January,  1850,  717* were  completely  ignorant;  270  had  com- 
menced reading;  143  knew  how  to  read ;  54  only  knew  how  to  write. 
The  greater  number  who  have  left,  have  been  taught  to  read,  write,  and 
cypher.  Of  528  who  were  placed  out  in  various  situations,  only  46  are 
known  to  have  relapsed  into  crime ;  of  these,  33  were  children  from 
towns,  19  being  from  Paris. 

To  meet  the  great  difficulty  of  obtaining  proper  moral  agency  for  the 
management  of  the  young  by  adding  the  motives  of  religion,  an  order 
of  the  agricultural  brothers  of  St  Vincent  de  Paul  has  been  instituted 
by  M.  Bazin,  who,  so  eariy  as  1828,  founded  the  agricultural  colony  of 
Mesnil-St-Firmin,  in  the  department  of  Oise,  for  rearing  orphan  children 
In  agricultural  labor.  This  religious  corporation,  composed  entirely  of 
laymen,  has  for  its  object  to  supply  directors  or  assistants  to  agricultural 
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eolomet  of  pauper  difldreii,  aad  especially  of  fonndlingfL  Above  i^  as 
lieing  laboren^  the  ag^oaitaral  brothere  have  no  uniform  but  ifaat  of 
iabb#;  and  if  they  sre  distBi|^fuihed  from  other  agriealtoriflli^  it  k  by 
their  lelf-denial,  their  devouon  t»  the  conmiOD  cause,  and  by  that  hope 
of  a  divine  reward  vrhidi  doobles  their  powers.  The  ^  brothers  V  are 
placed  in  erery  respect  on  the  same  fboting  with  the  boys  under  their 
charge.  They  take  thdr  aeala  with  them,  and  have  only  the  same 
accommodation  (br  vest 

There  is  an  institution  at  Paris  of  the  same  general  character)  called 
the  society  of  St  Nicholas,  founded  on  a  small  scale  in  1827,  but  which, 
since  1846,  has  contained  above  900  children,  of  very  mixed  origin, 
variously  collected  by  charitable  societies  and  generous  patrons,  and 
many  of  them  only  by  the  number  assigned  to  each.  The  payments 
are  20  francs  per  month  for  orphans,  and  25  francs  for  other  children; 
and  for  this  small  sum  the  establishment  provides  maintenance,  instmo- 
tion,  and  apprenticeship  to  a  trade.  Seventy  persons  in  charge  live  in 
the  estabb'shment,  who,  with  twenty-five  matfter-worionen,  living  out 
of  the  house,  make  an  average  of  one  emphyee  to  every  seven  or  ei^t 
children,  a  proportion  which  insures  a  vigilant  surveillance  day  and 
night  The  teachers,  called  ^Jreres,^  are  all  laymen ;  but  they  extend 
their  care  not  merely  to  the  instruction,  but  also  to  the  educatioa  of  the 
children,  and  to  make  them  honest,  industrious,  and  able  workmen.  The 
remarkable  peculiarity  of  this  school  is  the  organization  of  its  industry 
in  workshops,  which  are  hired,  together  with  the  apprenticed  service* 
of  the  children,  by  master-workmen  of  approved  character  in  various 
trades,  such  as  watdh-makers,  jewelers,  engravers,  and  all  the  multifori- 
ous  occupations,  half  arts,  half  trades,  which  supply  the  nmnerous  arti* 
cles  of 'refinement  specially  produced  at  Paris;  besides  the  ordinary 
trades  of  baker,  shoemaker,  tailor,  and  so  forth.  The  children  do  not  go 
to  these  workshops  except  on  the  express  requirement  of  tiieir  parentis 
and  those  employed  give,  on  the  average,  eight  hours  and  a  half  daily 
to  work,  and  two  to  instruction  in  classes.  The  apprenticeship  is  for 
two,  three,  or  four  years,  according  to  the  profession;  and,  after  its 
close,  the  young  people  may  remain  in  the  establishment,  pursuing  their 
work,  and  depositing  what  they  earn,  beyond  the  cost  of  their  sosl»* 
nance,  in  the  savings-bank.  The  employers  find  materials,  tools,  and 
skill,  and  take  the  profits  of  the  trade,  undertaking  to  treat  the  children 
well,  as  kind  and  faithful  masters. 

In  Belgium,  the  government  has  undertaken  the  work  of  rescuing  the 
destitute  and  delinquent  children  from  their  evil  ways,  and  converting 
them  into  moral  and  productive  laborers  and  valuable  citizens.  Be- 
fore embarking  in  the  enterprise,  M.  Ducpetiaux,  inspector  general  of 
prisons  and  institutions  of  public  charity  in  the  kingdom,  was  oommis* 
sioned  to  visit  the  different  states  of  Europe,  and  gatiier  th«ir  experieoce 
in  this  class  of  institutions  for  guidance  in  the  organization  of  a  great 
refonnatory  school  at  Ruysselede. 
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M.  Ducpbtiaux'b  report  to  tlie  ministiy,  npon  his  ezaminatiOB  of  re- 
fivmalory  inrtitutioiia  and  agencies,  presented  in  February  1851,  is  one 
of  the  most  Talnable  summaries  of  well-arranged  and  comprehenaTO 
fibcti  and  careful  conclusions,  in  its  department,  eyer  compiled.  Tliese 
conclusions  may  be  condensed  as  fi^ows : 

1.  Agricultural  refonn  schools. are  a  TaluaUe  remedy  for  pauperiaOf 
igncnranoe,  and  surplus  city  population. 

S.  The  literaiy  and  industrial  instruction  furnished  in  them  is  much 
superior  to  that  enjoyed  by  most  &rmers  and  artians. 

S.  Such  schook  require  teachers  trained  specially,  both  in  letten  and 
agriculture. 

4.  Institutions  similar  in  principle,  should  be  established  for  the  sons  of 
req;>ectable  fonners,  artisans,  &o. 

5.  For  the  beneficiary  young,  the  raiious  charitable  and  refotmaUiry 
institutions  requisite  are  cu  Hospitals  proper ;  6.  Asylums  for  the  blind, 
and  deaf  mutes ;  e.  Bnral  schools  for  the  morally  endangered ;  d,  Beform 
schools  for  beggars,  ficioas,  those  detained  by  courts  for  education,  &e. ; 
«.  Beform  schools  for  young  criminals. 

But  no  child  should  be  admitted  into  such  artificial  fomily,  if  there  be  a 
natural  fomily  of  relatives  able  to  support  him  and  bring  him  up. 

6.  Boarding  out  such  children  singly  in  families,  is  hasardous,  even 
under  the  best  possible  inspection,  and  inadmissible  without  it 

7.  For  adult  paupers,  agricultural  establishments  are  of  less  proved 
,  utility  and  efficiency,  but  yet  right  and  good  in  principle. 

In  England,  Sir  Matthew  Hale  about  the  year  1656,  proposed  to  estab- 
lish a  Home  of  Industry  in  each  parish,  where  children  might  be  in- 
structed in  various  kinds  of  labor.  A  little  later,  (1678,)  Fiimin  reoom 
mended  that  pauper  vagrant  children  over  eight  years  old,  should  be 
emj^yed  in  knitting,  silk  winding,  needlework,  &c.,  and  in  1 708,  John 
Locke,  then  Secretary  of  the  Boud  of  IVade,  in  a  report  on  the  relief  of 
panperism,  proposed  a  *^  School  of  Labor  "  in  each  parish,  *'  where  poor 
children,  between  the  ages  of  three  and  fourteen  should  be  lodged,  main* 
tained,  instructed  and  kept  at  work."  In  1796,  Mr.  Pitt  submitted  a 
^  Bill  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  poor,"  in  which  the  establishment 
of  an  induatiial  school  was  contemplated  for  the  instruction  and  mainte- 
nance of  pauper  children  over  five  years  of  age.  In  1788,  the  Philan- 
thropic Society  established  in  London  a  Refhge  for  the  industrial,  moral 
and  intellectual  training  of  juvenile  ciiminab  and  the  offspring  of  convicted 
felons.  In  1849,  this  Refuge,  which  was  a  sort  of  prison,  work-shop,  and 
school  was  abandoned  for  an  estate  in  the  country  of  about  140  acres* 
known  as  Red  Hill,  on  which  a  Farm  School  or  Agricultural  colony,  afier 
the  model  of  Mettray,  was  organised.  From  tUs  date,  the  whole  sub-' 
ject  of  Preventive  and  Beformatozy  institutions  and  agencies  has  been 
agitated  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  and  there  are  now  over  forty  schoob 
niostly  anaU,  organised  on  the  basis  of  the  fomily,  established  by  volan- 
tary  associations,  and  aided  to  some  extent,  out  of  public  grants. 
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The  dty  of  Rome  is  well  mpplied  with  Charitable  Listitoiioiisof  everf 
kind  for  the  diseased,  the  iiiflnii,.tfae  destitute,  the  Ticioas,  and  the 
oriminaL  If  rightlj  organized  and  administered,  these  institutions,  and 
the  agencies  which  thej  employ,  would  be  sufficient  to  rid  the  streets  of 
Tagrancy  and  pauperism,  provide  for  all  the  sick,  for  all  orphans  of  poor 
but  req>eetable  parents,  and  the  innocent  offspring  of  criminals,  as  well 
as  for  the  reformation  of  juTonile  oflfenders,  and  for  the  destitution  of 
aged  people  of  both  sexes  and  erery  condition  of  life. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  a  few  of  these  institutions,  with  the 
objects  to  which  they  are  deToted,  taken  from  Mifriehini's  Imtituti  di 

AsTLUx  ASD  HosftTAL  07  &AS  SpmcRH-erected  originally  in  717,  and 
extended  by  Pope  Innocent  m,  in  1198,  who  placed  it  under  the  charge 
of  a  religious  order  of  '*  HospitaHces,"  and  a  '*  Confraternity  "  of  the  hdty. 
A  portion  of  this  great  establishment  is  devoted  to  the  reception  of  found- 
lings or  abandoned  chQdren — ^the  boys  being  trained  to  trades  or  agri- 
culture, and  the  girls,  to  become  hospital  nurses.  If  the  latter  many, 
they  receive  a  dowry  of  $100. 

The  Hospital  is  divided  into  different  wards,  and  is  one  of  the  beat 
arranged,  attended  and  managed  in  Europe.  The  buHdings  enobrace  a 
drcttit  of  neariy  half  «  mOe,  and  the  annual  expense  for  support  exceeds 
$180,000.    About  19,000  patients  are  received  in  tiie  course  of  the  year. 

Orphass  or  St.  Mabt  in  Aquibo— founded  by  Paul  IH,  in  1540,  on 
the  application  of  Ignatius  Loyola — ^for  orphans  over  seven  and  under 
eleven  years  of  age;  Those  who  show  talent  receive  a  snperior  education 
in  a  school  connected  with  the  asylum. 

HousB  OF  Ikdubtbt  or  Canon  Manfbedi— established  in  1815,  for  poor 
children,  who  are  brought  up  to  making  candles,  soap,  &c 

HospicB  or  St.  Mabt  of  thx  Angku — a  house  of  industry  for  the  poor, 
both  old  and  young,  and  of  both  sexes.  The  men  and  boys  are  under 
the  charge  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Doctrine,  and  the  girls,  are 
under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  Congregation  of  Daughters  of 
Befixge  of  Mount  Calvary,  founded  in  1651.    There  are  over  900  inmates, 

HosprrAL  of  St.  Gaixb — established  in  1656,  as  a  night  asylum  ibr  the 
poor,  especially  in  winter,  by  a  priest,  named  M  A.  OdescalchL 

Hospital  or  St.  Louis-— established  about  1700,  for  poor  women  out 
of  employments 

Hospital  tob  poob  siok  PBoansF-established  in  1650. 
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OoRBBTATOBr  w  Sc.  CATBABmi  twrfibliiilied  in  1048,  ftr  the  ftmato 
cluKdmi  of  »bftiid<med  women. 

ComBVATOsr  or  IfmnicAKn— esUbliahed  in  1650,  for  destitate  and 
Ttgnnt  gills,  wlio  ve  here  taught  to  make  silk  fringe,  oord,  stockings,  fto. 

CoxsnYATOBT  OF  DiYiNi  PsoYmiNci  AKD  St.  Pascait— foondod  in 
1674,  by  Franois  Papaoeti,  for  one  hundred  childrsn  of  poor  but  honest 
parents.  They  are  educated,  and  emptoyed  in  making  gloves,  and  other 
work  of  saperior  qnalitf  in  leather.  At  marriage,  or  entering  a  oonTen^ 
each  reoeiTea  a  dowry  of  $100. 

CoMSBBTATOKT  OF  St.  Mabt  ot  Rvu^h-^toided  in  1708,  by  Alexander 
Bossi,  for  orphans  and  destitate  yoang  women,  from  8  to  26  years  of  age. 

CoranTAiQBT  or  Si&  Ouekbrt  Aim  OBawawiua— founded  in  1706,  by 
MonsigBorAkiini,  for  poor  giris  from  7  toll  years  of  age.  Theinmatea 
do  all  the  work  of  the  house,  and  are  tanght  aU  hovnehold  work  and 
plain  sewing.    When  they  marry  or  enter  a  ooiiTent  they  reoeiTea  dowry. 

OoMsnTATomr  or  St.  Proa— founded  in  1776,  for  poor  girls,  by  Mgr. 
PotensianL    Taught  to  weaye  fine  toweling  and  napkins. 

CoNSBRTATORT  OF  TaiNirARLUis  AND  St.  SvPHnoA— established  in  1789, 
by  Catharine  Marcheti,  for  orphans  of  officers  of  goyemment 

GonsBaTATOKr  or  BoBBomo— founded  in  1790,  by  Osrdinal  Yitalian 
Borromeo,  for  forty  destitute  orphans — who  are  taught,  supported,  and 
trained  to  do  plain  and  fine  needlework,  &c 

GoNSBBTATOBT  OF  THB  YiBGni  OP  SoBROW-— established  by  Cardinal 
Oldeschalchi,  in  1816,  for  girls  over  12  years  of  age,  not  poor  enough  to 
enter  the  charitable  cousenratories,  to  acquire  certain  feminine  industrieS| 
by  paying  $4  to  $5  per  month. 

Asruno  roa  Poob  Widow»— Kme  founded  by  J.  Ghislieri,  for  residenoe^ 
the  inmatas  ftunishing  their  own  board  and  dottung;  another  by 
Prinooss  Barberini,  for  widows  of  a  better  social  oonditioD,  baling  tn 
rooms  and  a  kitchen. 

RBnroBs  or  thb  CBoa»— one  established  by  St  Ignatius,  in  1642; 
another  by  Father  Dominic  de  Jesus,  in  1616;  another  by  Sister  Maria 
Theresa  Sebastian!,  in  1798— for  females  desirous  to  escape  fit>m  wicked 
courses.  The  inmates  are  trained  to  some  industrial  pursuit,  and  thus 
help  to  support  the  institution,  and  themselTes  on  leaving. 

Rbtvqb  or  St.  Mabt  on  Tbasi»vtob  founded  by  Father  Straochini, 
for  women  leaYing  the  prison  of  Si  Michele.  The  inmates  are  instructed 
in  some  honest  industry,  and  afwisted,  tiU  on  their  discharge  they  can 
support  them8elTe& 

RanroB  or  Lobbaib  founded  by  the  Princess  Theresa  Doria  PamphOi, 
in  1826,  and  supported  by  an  association,  for  the  benefit  of  poor  women 
discharged  conralescent  from  the  hospitals  of  Si  James. 

We  giye  a  more  extended  notice  of  the  Reformatory  connected  with  the 
Hospital  of  San  Michele,  and  of  the  Juyenfle  Asylum  of  *^  Papa  John,* 
ThU 


&8TLUM  AND  REFOBMATOBT  OF  SAN  HCHELB, 

ROME. 
iFVvm  Trmtia  ^Bn.  O.  P,  JfaalaM.) 


8ah  Miohbli  was  otiginallj  formed  bj  nmtiog  three  institotionfl  already 
existing.  The  first  was  fironded  by  Sixtos  T^  in  1580,  fer  the  reoepftion  of  the 
poorofbotiisexea  It  was^  properly  qiealdng^  an  ahnshoose^  and  was  intended 
to  sappresB  panperism  and  mendicity  in  the  city.  The  second  was  (banded  in 
1582,  by  Leonardo  Oomso,  for  orphan  and  deserted  boys.  Tbe  third  ^vib 
founded  by  Tommaso  Odescalchi,  in  1888,  ibr  yet  another  dasB  of  boys^  to,'. 
those  who  had  ran  away  ih>m  their  parents  or  goardians,  and  had  no  one  to  goard 
tlieir  morals  and  provide  for  their  education.  These  three  institutions  were,  by 
Innocent  TTT.,  in  1898,  united  into  one^  and  placed  in  the  building  erected 
by  Odescalchi  on  flie  Bipa  Grande. 

In  1703  dement  XL,  with  the  aid  of  Carlo  Fontana^  erected  another  buildiog 
for  the  correction  and  reformation  of  young  boyi^  who  had  been  oonvicted  of 
crimes.  We  imagine  that  in  this  oountiy  was  first  conceived  the  idea  of  reform- 
ing juvenile  delinqaents,  and  of  establishing  institutions  for  that  olject  llie 
scheme  of  juvenile  reformation  was  in  full  and  successful  operation  a  whole 
century  before  it  was  even  thought  of  in  this  country.  It  was  devised  in  Bome^ 
where  almost  every  measure  of  philanthropy  had  its  origin.  The  building  jaat 
spoken  of  is  admirably  constructed  for  the  purpose,  and  doubtless  suggested  the 
firat  idea  of  modern  improvements  in  prison  aichitecture  in  America^  Switzer 
land  and  England.  The  dormitory  consists  of  a  vast  rectangular  hall,  on  the 
two  longer  sides  of  which  it  has  a  triple  tier  of  cells,  or  rather  small  and  neat 
apartments,  one  above  the  other.  These  are  approached  by  means  of  an  open 
galleiy ;  two  large  windows  at  each  end  fiunish  an  abundance  of  light  and  sir. 
At  one  end  of  the  hall  stands  an  altar,  and  the  inmates  assist  every  moming  at 
the  holy  sacrifice  of  the  mass.  For  this  purpose  each  inmate  has  only  to  leave 
his  cell  and  kneel  at  the  rail  of  the  gallery.  The  cells  are  sixty-four  in  number, 
and  all  can  be  overlooked  by  a  glance  of  the  eye  of  the  superintendent 

In  1736  Olement  Xn.  constructed  between  these  two  buildings  a  female 
penitents'  refuge.  To  Rome,  therefore^  are  we  also  indebted  for  the  fiist  of 
these  institutions  for  the  protection  and  reformation  of  a  most  despised  and 
unfortunate  dass. 

In  1790  Pius  VL  added  an  establishment  for  young  girls  who  had  no  meauB 
of  earning  a  livelihood.  Here  they  acquired  habits  of  industry,  and  were  in- 
structed in  branches  adapted  to  their  strength,  age  and  ability.  Thoosaods 
have,  in  consequence,  been  rescued  not  only  from  poverty  and  ignorance,  bat 
also  flrom  vice  and  prostitution.  This  bmlding,  which  is  entirely  separated  from 
the  others,  has  a  pretty  court  yard  attached  to  it,  hi  the  centre  of  which  cos- 
itaatly  plays  a  fountain  of  water.    There  is  a  small  diurch  attached,  ezprMBfT 
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ftr  Ite  gMi^  and  tt«e  is  yso  a  luger  one  Ibr  tte  old  peoiOft  «nA  boya.    The 
iHnld  anhiWiiihinait  ia  more  than  half  a  oifle  in  droamilMioQi 

San  MkiMie  ia  daaliiiad,  tkerolbra^  tor  Ibor  rliaaw  of  peiaoM^  via.:i^iMB, 
aged  woman,  jontiia  and  maidaiis.  Hm  men,  to  be  entiUed  to  admiaBkn,  mual 
eitiier  be  Romans  or  most  have  reaided  Ato  yeaza  in  Bomoi  and  mnal  atoo  be 
fiee  from  every  inooFable  or  contagkraa  disease.  Tb^  ere  divided  into  two 
ffiasBM  the  able-bodied  and  inllnn.  The  latter  ooonpy  tbe  lower  atoiy,  Ibat 
tbej  mi^  go  to  dii^  and  to  the  refectoiy  without  aaoending  or  descending  a 
flight  of  stain.  The  ohaige  of  thia  oonunonity  ia  intrasted  to  an  eodeaiafltk^ 
with  the  title  of  prior,  and  it  momberi  at  preaent  one  hundred  and  thirty  indh 
▼idual^  one  hundred  of  whom  are  gratuitoua^  maintained,  and  thii^y  p^  a 
trilling  board  Tliejr  who  are  strong  enough  are  pennittod  to  go  abrond  at 
certain  fixed  houn^  and  the  othen  have  a  covered  coiridor  to  walk  about  in. 
Their  dailj  aDowanoe  of  ftod  consists  of  eighteen  ounces  of  wheat  bread,  four 
ounoea  of  meat,  (to  whioh,  twice  a  week,  are  added  heiba,  Tegetablee,  4a,)  a 
diriiof8oup,andapintofwine.  A  amaller  portion  of  meat  and  aaladiaaUowed 
Ibr  supper.    On  ftstival  d^ys  th^  have  a  greater  variety  of  diahe%  and  more 


The  aged  women  are  abcut  one  hundred  and  fUtf  in  number.  In  Uiis  com* 
munity  there  are,  besMee^  about  thirty  younger  women,  who  do  thewashittft 
ironing,  cooking,  Ao,  ftr  the  vrhole  establishment  It  is  presided  over  by  a 
priorees.  selected  from  among  the  iamatest  and  she  is  diangedeveiy  three  yearn 
The  prior  of  tte  men*8  department  has  also  a  genend  siqierviflion  over  the 
women.    The  diet  ia  the  aame  aa  above  described. 

The  department  of  young  woeMU  and  giris,  called  the  Oonservatoiy  of  St 
John,  from  tte  fiKi  of  its  having  existed  Ibr  more  than  a  centniy  in  the  Lateran 
palace^  nuadieni  two  hundred  and  aeventy  inmates,  nearty  all  gratuitoua^ 
maintained.  The  great  aim  of  thia  institution  is  to  instraot  the  girls  in  religion, 
to  save  them  from  sednctkNi,  and  teach  them  the  dutiea  and  arts  proper  to  thttr 
esz.  By  night  they  are  distributed  into  nine  laige  donaitorie^  presided  over 
by  soBM  of  the  dte  onsa.  They  are  auperintended  by  a  prioreaa  and  soIk 
prioresi,  selected  once  eveiy  tiiree  yean  from  among  theaeselvesL  Th^  have  a 
sdiool,  where  they  are  taught  reading,  writing,  arithmetio^  and  tte  arte  suitable 
to  their  state;  they  are  also  instmcted  in  shiging.  They  do  their  own  waahing 
and  cooking;  tiiey  make  the  epanleta  and  other  onaments  won  by  the  aoldier^ 
and  Cmt  their  encouragement  th^  receive  half  tte  profits.  They  never  leave 
the  institution,  except  to  become  wives  or  nuns.  The  institution  gives  a  dovny 
of  one  hundred  doUan  to  each  one  who  mairie^  and  two  hundred  doUam  ea^  to 
those  who  becooM  nuns.  We  saw  among  them  aome  advanced  in  li^  The 
most  capable  and  pradent  of  theae  are  made  teadwn  and  guardiana  of  tiie 


But  the  department  of  San  Midiele  whidi  most  Interested  me  waa  that  of  the 
bojs.  Iheir  number  at  preaent  ia  about  two  hundred  and  twenty.  They  are 
divided  into  ax  camivaliai,  or  dasaea^  according  to  thdr  agea.  Bach  osmeraia 
has  iti  patron  aahkt^  and  takea  hia  name.  There  is  St  IGcfaael,  St  fVancia,  St 
Phaip,  Sta  Peter  and  Paul,  St  Ghariea,  and  the  Holy  Innocents.  Bach 
fwls  has  a  prefect,  who'is  an  eccMastio^  and  two  sub-prefecte,  called 
whkb  latter  are  aeleoted  from  the  more  mature  and  virtaous  of  the  boys  tiiem* 
•etvea  The  conditions  of  admisBion  are,  that  they  be  orphana.  of  the  Boman 
ata*Bi^  and  m4  under eloTen  yean  of  ageu    The  revenuea  will  pennit  but* 
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limited  mnnber  to  be  taken  gniitaitoiialj.  At  prewnt  thene  m  000  Irandnd 
and  8ixt7  grataitona  papiia,  and  about  sixty-  who  jwj  foot  dolkn  and  n  half  a 
month,  which  ia  all  that  is  demsaded.  The  diet  of  the  duldran  is  Ibe  same  as 
that  of  the  adults.  Their  beds  consist  of  a  stnw  mattrassy  pOlows  stofied  witk 
wool,  a  pair  of  sheets,  two  blankets,  and  an  iron  bedstead.  On  boUdaTS  thej 
•ally-  forth  for  recceation  bj  eameraitu,  walking  two  bj  two,  each  ccMMrate 
goided  by  its  prefect,  and  repair  to  a  fine  Tineyaxd  without  the  walls^  when 
they  freely  amnse  themselTes. 

These  boys  are  carefolly  iustrcicted  by  the  T«ry  best  of  masten.  They  are 
tanght  mechanical  trades  and  the  fine  arts.  We  yisiled  their  woricaiK>|».  Ihe 
boys  were  busily  occupied  in  statuary,  Gk>belin  and  other  tapestry,  carvings  en- 
graying  in  wood  and  copper,  cutting  cameos  and  medalliom^  moulding,  drawings 
painting,  draogfatiDg,  silk  and  wocden  weaving,  book  binduig^  harness  makiiig^ 
brass  finishing,  hat  making,  marble  woridng,  blaoksmkhing^  cabinet  makings 
looksmithing,  carriage  building,  knapsack  making,  alto  nlieTD^  aichiteotore^ 
tailoring,  shoemaking,  carpentering,  stone  cutting,  wotkmg  of  metals^  and 
printing  bocte 

From  these  shops  have  gone  forth  some  of  the  most  distinguished  artisti  in 
Europe.  The  boys  remain  till  they  have  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one^  wtiaa 
they  are  presented  with  a  sum  of  money  sufficient  to  start  them  in  tito  wodi 
Thus  encouraged,  they  set  sail  braTely  on  the  sea  of  lifoi  But  while  so  mooh 
attention  is  bestowed  on  mechanics  and  the  fine  arts,  literary  instniotion  is  laj 
no  means  neglected.  Axxxwding-  to  their  tastes,  ages  and  abilitiefl^  they  are 
taught  christian  doctrine,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic^  anatomy,  mythology, 
taored  and  proihne  history,  and  music^  Tocal  and  instrumental. 

In  a  word,  no  pains,  no  expense^  are  spared  to  inflame  the  piety,  to  aagsuot 
the  virtue,  to  direot  the  eneigies^  and  to  expand  the  inteUeet  oC  tiMse  intera*- 
ing  youths,  and  to  fit  them  ibr  future  usefulness  and  esgoyment  This  depart- 
ment of  San  Ifiohele  is^  in  truth,  a  complete  polytecfanio  school, — a  oonaerTatoiy 
of  trades,  of  arta^  of  Htevature  and  of  religion,  opened  by  tiie  wisdom  and  pater 
nal  seal  of  the  sovereign  pontiflh  of  Borne  a  whole  oentniy  befixe  the  maqk 
was  imitated  by  otiier  nations  of  Boropa. 
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[Thb  foUowmg  aketdi  of  tbe  Hoqsloe  or  A^jlnm  of  l^tftk  Jolin-*w]io 
to  have  mticipnted  the  aiioemaker,  John  Poonds^  in  his  mj  of  benftflting  jm^ 
grant  and  oipban  obildran— ib  taken  from  Do  BaBelaire%  Aoooont  of  the  Ghaii* 
taUe  and  fidnoalional  laatitatioiw  aft  Borne.    Faru^  1837.] 

To  aooompUah  greaft  and  naeAil  reanhi  fi>r  the  benefit  of  men,  it  is  not  alwi^ 
neoeaeaiy  to  posBesi  poweiAU  infloenoe^  aaperior  genioi,  or  laige  reaooraea.  It 
18  enough  if  the  aoiil  is  kindled  with  the  ilre  of  ofaazi^  from  the  altar  of  religkm. 
Jean  Boigi,  a  poor  maaon,  and  entiielj  uiedncated,  aoooeeded,  fil^  yeare  ago^ 
in  firanding  an  emineittlj  wnimMWiftil  inatitQtion  lor  the  training  of  abandoned 
oiphana.  He  had  aeen  troopa  of  bojs  wandering  aboot  the  oitf  ,  ahnoat  naked 
and  barefoot^  growing  np  in  noe  and  indoleooe;  some  of  them  oiphana,  others 
abandoned  b j  their  parents.  He  took  them  borne  with  him,  and  bj  means  of 
some  alms^  managed  to  ctotiie  them  and  i^prentioe  them  amongst  the  artizaDS 
of  tbe  citj,  so  that  thejr  ooold  earn  their  liying  bj  their  labor.  Generons  bene* 
iaoton  soon  aiwistod  him  with  advice  and  with  money;  amongst  othen^  Ifiohaet 
di  Pietro,  sinoe  an  eminent  oardinal,  wlio  hired  a  tenement  for  him  upon  the 
Julian  Way,  and  allowed  him  thir^  crowns  a  month,  which  enabled  him  to  in- 
erease  the  number  of  his  orphans  to  forty.  He  caUed  them  his  chUdTen,  and 
they  in  return  called  him  fother;  whence  the  institution  came  to  be  called 
Fapa  J<dm'8.  Pins  YIL,  a  man  of  generous  disposition,  became  the  principal 
protector  of  Boigl;  bought  for  him  the  house  in  wfaidi  he  was  established,  mod 
treated  him  in  the  most  friendly  manner,  as  well  as  the  orphans,  to  whom  ha 
often  gave  money  with  his  own  hand,  in  the  sacristy  of  tibe  Yatican. 

AHhoug^  Papa  John  was  ignorant,  be  foltthe  need  of  inslniction,  and  cansed 
his  children  to  be  taught  reading,  writfaig  and  aritimietio^  by  one  Francis  Oer- 
TettL  But  as  John,  although  charitable^  was  rude  and  coarse  in  his  manners^ 
they  foiled  to  agree;  OsrreMi  left  htan,  and  founded  another  reihge  for  orphans^ 
caUed  timt  of  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  whiGli  was  oonsoiidated  with  ttmk 
of  Papa  John  in  181S.  Borgi  died  of  apoplexy,  at  the  age  of  sixty-siz.  Ifhis 
orphan  Mylum  had  not  been  a  woric  of  God,  It  would  certain^  haTO  been  en- 
tirely swept  away  by  tiie  whirlwind  of  the  Bevoiution;  since,  under  the  new 
gOTenment^  it  had  no  cardinals  or  prelates  to  protect  it^  and  people  were  think« 
faig  of  anythhig  except  benoTolence^  The  adTocaie^  Belisarius  Grisfealdi,  who 
afterward  became  a  cardinal,  took  charge  of  the  asylum,  and  transferred  it  to  the 
oottTent  of  St  mcoto  di  Tolentino,  where  be  re-organlaed  it^  and  arranged  an 
industrial  department^  it  not  being  judged  safo^  at  the  time^  to  trust  thediildrett 
in  the  workshops  of  the  town.  At  the  Pope's  return,  the  oonvent  passed  again 
into  l&e  hands  of  the  Augustines.  Tlie  orphans  were  suooessiTely  tnmsfeired 
to  St  Oyl^ester,  on  the  Quiiinal,  bito  the  oaie  of  the  fothers  of  the  Obmpany  of 
thePkith;  to  the  town  of  St  Agatha;  to  tiie  pakMe  of  BaTemm;  totheoate- 
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chumens'  house  of  the  ICadoima  of  the  Monntains ;  and  at  htskf  diorUy  afterward, 
Pius  yn.,  having  re-instated  the  catechumens,  granted  to  them  the  church  of  St 
Anne  of  the  Carpenters,  and  a  part  of  the  oonyent  of  St  Francis  de  Sales. 

The  orphan  house  yet  remains  in  this  inconyenient  plaoOi  reoeiving  poor  and 
abandoned  children,  after  the  rules  of  the  founder;  and  indeed  it  is  remarkable 
to  observe  how  much  prudence  his  charily  seemed  to  inspire  into  tiiis  man,  un- 
educated as  he  was,  and  disinclined  to  receive  advice.  The  diildren  occupy  six 
rooms,  named  respectively  after  St  Joseph,  St  Philip,  St  Peter,  St  Paul,  St 
Stanislaus,  and  Siunts  Camillus  and  Louis.  All  the  arrangements  of  tibie  insiti- 
tute  being  quite  simple,  the  oldest  and  most  steady  children  take  charge  of  the 
rooms,  and  instruct  the  rest  in  the  rudiments  of  study.  Good  priests  or  pious 
laymen  often  come  in  the  evening  to  give  instruction;  some  of  them  even  in- 
struct in  the  principles  of  decoration  and  geometry,  which  are  important  studies 
for  young  artizans.  But  above  all,  importance  is  attached  to  religious  traming ; 
sinoe^  when  £uth  has  once  become  firmly  planted  in  the  soul,  it  causes  ^e 
growth  and  fruitfulness  of  all  the  christian  and  social  virtues. 

Among  the  doctrines  inculcated  by  religion,  is  this,  that  men  are  bomid  to 
^ork  for  their  living.  Accordingly,  the  pupils,  as  soon  as  they  are  old  enough, 
are  put  to  learn  a  trade  in  the  workshops  of  the  town,  the  institution  emplojring 
only  one  tailor  and  shoemaker  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  house.  This  i»actioe 
permits  the  young  people  to  choose  their  own  occupations  according  to  their 
strength  and  disposition;  and  amongst  the  hundred  and  twen^  pupils,  tiiere 
are  thirty  different  employments.  The  fine  arts  and  even  literature^  are  not 
neglected;  but  before  pupils  are  allowed  to  leave  the  mechanical  pursuits, 
which  are  the  chief  occupations  contemplated  by  the  instituticm,  they  are  re- 
quired to  give  conclusive  proof  of  talent,  to  avoid  perverting  its  purposes.  At 
the  age  of  twenty  they  are  dismissed,  being  then  old  enough  to  take  care  of 
themselves;  and  the  after  good  conduct  of  most  of  them  proves  tiie  good 
influenoe  of  such  institutions  upon  the  public  morals. 

The  orphan  house  of  Papa  John  has  no  dependence  upon  the  magistracy ;  but 
by  a  special  grant  of  Pius  Vll.,  its  director  for  the  time  bdng  chooses  a  coad- 
jutor, and  at  the  death  or  removal  of  one  of  them,  the  survivor  chooeee  another, 
and  so  on.  As  long  as  this  form  of  appointment  is  preserved,  the  house  will  al- 
ways have  good  superiors;  for  the  director,  being  really  attached  at  heart  to  the 
institution,  will  choose  one  whio  will  succeed  him  in  his  affection  as  well  as  his 
office.  Two  priests  superintend  the  interior  disoipUne;  a  good  layman  oversees 
the  location  of  the  pupils  in  workshops^  and  is  continually  on  the  watch  over 
their  progress  and  their  oonduct  The  other  employ 6»  are,  a  taOor,  a  shoemaker, 
a  cook,  his  assistant,  and  a  nurse;  so  that  the  administration  goes  on  very 
thoroughly  and  simply,  without  great  expenses. 

The  house  has  no  fundSi  but  is  supported  by  the  help  of  a  small  monthly  aDow- 
anoe  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  dollars,  fi*om  the  ^>OBtoUo  chamber,  fitmi 
aoBoie  bene&ctions,  and  fit>m  the  earnings  of  the  orphans  themselves,  who  pay 
in  about  fifteen  cents  a  day;  which  amounts  sometimes  to  a  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  a  month.  The  total  maintenance  amounts  to  about  four  hundred  and 
fifiy  dollars  a  month;  each  individual  costing  about  forty-six  dollars  a  year. 
The  reader,  who  is  desirous  to  know  more  of  the  details  of  the  orphan  house 
of  Tata  Giovanni,  whose  aimplici^  must  render  it  easy  of  imitation  in  aU 
countries,  may  consult  the  memoir,  entitied  *'J<dm  Borgi,  master  mason, 
sumamed  Papa  John,  and  his  house  of  refiige  for  abandoned  children." 
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**  It  is  to  the  charitable  efiforts  of  Pestaloni"— raouurks  M.  Demeti, 
the  founder  of  the  most  complete  and  successful  institution  of  reformaioiy 
education  in  the  world,  in  a  report  on  the  Agricultural  Reformatory  Colo- 
nies of  France, — "  that  we  owe  the  establishment  of  agricultural  cokmies," 
that  is,  of  institutionSi  oiganiied  on  the  basis,  and  in  the  spirit  of  the 
fiunilj,  with  agricultural  employment  as  the  princqial  means  of  industrial 
traimng,  and  with  methods  of  instruction,  moral,  intellectual,  and  physi- 
cal, so  &r  as  ^>plied,  good  enough  for  children  of  any  class  of  society, 
and  yet  capable  of  being  followed  by  an  intelligent  mother  in  the  home 
of  the  poor.  Not  that  Pestalossi^s  own  plans  and  methods  under  his 
own  application,  were  eminently  successful— -for  they  were  not  His  in- 
sdttttion  at  Neuho^  was  a  disastrous  &Qure,  in  its  immediate  results,  both 
as  a  school,  and  as  a  pecuniary  speculation.  But  the  christian  spirit  in 
which  this  excellent  man  labored — ^the  fiunily  organisation  into  which  he 
gathered,  even  the  outcasts  of  society,  living  among  such  pupils  as  a  &ther, 
as  well  as  pastor  and  teacher,  and  denying  himself  the  quiet  seclusion 
and  comforts  of  the  home  which  the  fortune  of  his  noble  minded  wife  had 
secured  for  him,  that  he  might  inspire  the  orphan,  and  the  abandoned  and 
even  criminal  child  with  filial  attachments,  cultivate  habits  of  self-reliance 
and  profitable  industry,  and  thus  enable  them  ^*  to  live  in  the  world  like 
men** — ^this  spirit,  system  and  aim,  the  dream  and  labor  of  his  long  and 
troubled  life,  imp^ectly  inaugurated  at  Neuho(  and  never  fiilly  realised 
at  Stans,  Burgdori^  and  Yverden,  but  widely  difliifled  by  his  vmtings, 
and  the  better  success,  under  more  fi^vorable  conditions,  of  his  pupils  and 
disciples  in  Switseriand  and  Germany,  have  led  to  the  establishment  of 
new  educational  institutions  for  rich  and  poor,  of  schools  of  practical 
agriculture,  as  well  as  of  agricultural  reformatories,  and  at  the  same  time 
has  regenerated  the  methods  of  popular  education  generally.  To  the  oon- 
nected  and  comprehensive  survey  of  Pestaloaii^s  life  and  Educational 
System  by  Karl  von  Raumer,  the  present  Minister  of  public  instruction  in 
I^ssia,  already  given,*  we  add  a  notice  of  his  labors  at  Neuhof  by  Dr. 
Blochmann,  of  Dresden,  and  by  Dr.  Diesterweg,  of  Berlin,  from  discourses 
pronounced  on  the  occadon  of  the  Centennial  celebration  of  Pestaloszi*s 
birth-day  on  the  12th  of  January,  1846. 

PXSTALOZZl's   POOB  SCHOOL  AT  HIIIHOr. 

PaBTAixoD  having  fluled  in  a  plantation  of  madder  which  he  had  com- 
menced in  connection  with  a  mercantile  house  of  Zurich,  on  an  estate  of 
about  one  hundred  acres  of  land  on  which  he  commenced  a  house  in  the 

*  Btmard'e  Amtriean  Journal  of  Kdaeadon,  VoL  OL,  p.  101. 
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Til]*  style,  to  wbkk  he  gare  the  name  of  Neuhol^  prqjected  the 
phuD  of  an  educational  establishment  respecting  which  Dr.  Blochmann,* 
in  admixing  pupil  and  arowed  fc^ower  thus  writes: 

It  was  not  in  Pestalozzi's  nature  to  sink  under  misfortunoi  so  long  as  he 
could  pursue  the  attainment  of  the  object  of  his  life.  He  had  eari  j  learned 
and  deeply  fixed  in  his  mind  the  maxim, 

"Tte  ne  eede  nuUs,  Md  oontn  feitior  Ito." 
He  adyanced  Uke  a  roused  lion,  with  resolute  courage,  against  all 
unfriendly  -iittSueBeeiB.  fe  spite  of  llie^  serere  distress  into  which  the 
imlbrBeen  withcbawal  of  the  Znridi  house  plunged  him,  he  determined  to 
go  on,  and  to  make  his  Umded  estate  the  centre  of  operations  for  his 
eduoatioDal  and  agrieidtaral  plans.  ■••  He  resolved  even  upon  more  and 
higher  designs.  Henoelbrward  hewill  Uto  amongst  beggar  dbuldmi,  and 
share  his  bread  in  pofsrty  amongst  them;  will  live  like  a  beggar  himself 
that  he  may  learn  to  teadi  beggars  to  live  like  men. 

He  also  proposed  to  render  his  establishment  an  institution  for  the 
poor.  This  undertaking  attracted  attention.  It  was  oonadered  a  noble 
tnd  bensYolent  enterprise ;  and  his  views  and  principles  had  so  mtuA. 
influence,  in  spite  of  the  mistrust  of  his  practical  ability,  Ihat  he  found 
assistance  in  Zurich,  Bern  and  Basle,  and  was  able  without  much  diffi- 
culty to  obtain  the  necessary  fends  for  the  institutian,  by  the  aid  <^  a 
loan,  finr  sererai  years,  without  interest  His  iKends  on  all  sides  assisted 
him ;  more  especially  Isehn  of  Basle,  whom  he  had  met  and  known  in 
the  Helvetic  Diet,  and  yi^  introduced  the  beloved  enterprise  to  public 
notice  in  his  Ephemeride& 

The  Institution  te-  tlie  Poor  at  Nettb<^  was  opened  in  1776.  Poor 
ehildren  flocked  in  tmoi  all  directions,  many  of  them  gathered  by 
Pestalosd  himself  from  thek  misery,  and  out  of  the  streets.  He  had 
ioon  fifty  children,  whom  he  kept  busy  in  summer  with  field  labor,  and 
in  winter  with  spinning  and  other  handicrafts,  instructing  them  aU  the 
time,  and  developing  and  clearing  up  their  mental  ftculties,  especially  by 
oral  recitations  and  mental  arithmeticf    Pestalozii  had  early  pereeivod 

*  HxvBT  PBSTALoni.  TbttcbM  at  a  Picture  of  his  Life  and  Labors :  from  bis  own  tssti- 
mony,  from  observation,  and  commtinication.  By  Dr.  Karl  Jostos  Blochmann,  PriTj  Scbool 
Ck>tuioSor  and  Pi'ofeisor :  Lelptie.    1846. 

t  The  idea  of  aueh  A  aeKool  Ibr  thepoor,  in  which  agrienlCfiral  and  faidoatrial  labor  wertl» 
b«  oomtatoed  with  iMtmoioa,  — taw|winted ,  PeatalosB,  to  wbow  mind  it  vat  m.  new  md 

ftimnlatinf ,  all  his  life ;  and  eren  remained  lilce  a  sunbeam  abipinf  from  behind  the  dark  md 
clouds  of  the  past,  hia  last  love,  hia  last  active  desire.  What,  however,  he  never  eompieCdy 
aoeompliahed,  has  been  done  by  Bmannel  von  ^Ilenbetv,  who  was  assisted  in  the  work,  not 
only  b7  his  certain  and  practical  akiU  and  ezperiepcoi  b«t  especiallj  by  hia  food  fortnae  in  dl»> 
ooverinc  in  Vehrli,  such  a  man  as  Is  very  seldom  to  be  found,  but  absolntely  neceanry  in  the 
actual  realization  of  such  a  school  Whoever,  like  myself— and  there  are  thousands— has  be- 
come thoroughly  acquainted  with  Vehrli's  school  in  Bofwyl,  must  be  convinced  that  in  fnstim- 
tions  for  the  education  of  the  poor,  so  organized,  conducted  in  such  a  spirit,  with  such  tove 
and  self-sacrifice,  there  is  to  be  found  an  inestimable  btesaing  for  the  state  and  the  people.  FeW 
lanberg  haaahown  from  hii  aoconnt  books,  that  a  poor  boy,  reeeirad  at  hia  ninth  year.  aDdr»> 
mainljig  in  the  institution  through  his  eighteenth,  pays  by  his  labor  during  the  last  half  of  hit 
■tayi  for  the  excess  of  the  expense  of  maintaining  him  over  his  earnings,  during  the  first  halt 
Lange,  in  his  work  on  "The  Country  Educational  Institutions  for  Poor  Children,"  {LandHdn 
Xniekungt  AnHaiUnf¥tr  Armenkinder^  has  made  verythoroa^  naaarehea  Into  this 
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tiiat  in  the  naftore  of  ereiy  man  are  innate  powart  and  meann  iwflWiil 
to  assure  him  an  adequate  sappott;  and  that  tiie  htedianoQBariaiBgfran 
exterior  ciraamstaaoaB)  to  the  denlopmenl  of  tiie  naftual  endonnanti^ 
are  not  in  their  nature  insnperabla 

The  usoal  means  of  henevolenoe  and  mere^  (aa  haiiaa  aconstomed  to 
name  the  oiphan  hooaeSi  institations  fbr  aamiortfaig  the  poor,  4a^  of  thn 
period,)  seemed  to  him  to  atimQlate  and  enoooiase  the  eril,  instead 
of  helping  it  The  thousand  pahlieand  prifate  wajra  of  spending  afan% 
inth  which  the  times  were  crowded  to  naoroation,  tfM  heggar  mating 
and  h3rpocrite  training  modes  of  agisting  tiie  poor,  seemed  to  him  on^ 
a  palliatiTe.  The  only  means  of  aibrding  nal  aasistanoe  he  saw  to  lie  in 
this ;  that  the  inhorn  natural  powers  of  etevyman  to  protride  tehisown 
necessities,  and  snfllcientiy  to  pettem  the  hnshieBa^  dntiea  and  ohljgitiona 
of  hb  being,  shonld  he  developed)  enoonvaged,  and  set  iqMHi  an  indepen^ 
ent  fboting.  With  this  oonriolton  the  hnpulse  inoreasad  within  him  to 
khor  for  this  definite  pnrpeoe ;  that  it  should  beoomo  praeticahle  for  the 
poorest  in  the  famd  to  be  assured  of  the  developnient  of  tiieir  hoditf^ 
spiritaal  and  moi|d  jMwen  both  in  relation  to  tiieir  own  oharaotna,  and 
to  their  personal,  domestic  and  social  rdations;  and  tiumigh  this  d«fel* 
opment  to  obtain  the  sore  basis  of  a  peacefld.  and  soffident  means 
of  existence.  He  had  already  taken  the  fint  step  in  this  direction,  by 
admitting  into  his  hooae  bq^gar  children  and  others  abandoned  to  negjeoti 
that  he  might  rescoe  them  from  their  debasing  oondition^  lead  them  bade 
to  manhood  and  a  higher  destiny,  and  tima  prove  to  himself  and  those 
around  him  more  and  more  deariy  ih»  truth  of  his  opinion*  His  instita- 
tion  was  to  comprise  the  means  for  a  sofident  instmotion  in  field  hboTi 
to  domesdo  wo^  and  in  associated  indnstiy.  Una  was  not»  howeteri 
the  ultimate  purposei  That  was,  n  training  to  manhood.;  and  fiir  i^ 
these  other  departmente  were  only  preparmfcory* 

First  of  all,  he  proposed  to  train  his  poor  children  to  exertion  and  Silfr 
control,  by  forbearing  and  assiduous  disdpline,  and  by  the  ever  powerfid 
stimulus  of  love.  He  aimed  to  possess  hhnsilf  of  their  hearts,  and  flrom 
tint  stMting  point  to  bring  them  to  tiie  consdonanesa  and  the  atteinment 
of  every  thing  noble  and  great  in  humanity.  ^*I  had  from  my  youth  **  ha 
says,  **a  high  instinctive  vahie  of  ^e  mfluenoe  of  dosaestie  training 
in  the  education  of  poor  childreB,  and  likewise  n  dadded  prefoienoe 
for  fidd  labor,  as  the  most  comprehensivo  and  undpectionable  oxtwnal 
basis  for  this  training,  and  also  for  another  reason :  as  it  is  the  conditiQB 
of  the  manu&cturing  population  which  is  increasing  so  rapidly  amongst 
us,  who,  abandoned  to  the  operations  of  a  meroantfle  and  speculating 


■•l)|«cl,  iMt  oalf  ao«  otktr  writi«it  «ipott  iMIItMlMa  Ibr  tlM  poor  aSw  Ito  1 

taiS**t  ^*>*  fr*Mn  hta  own  i«p<Mtd  ukd  oiftMNl^ro  trmvA  omI  pwiunil  ijfcm  ■■>!■■.   0«r  o«u 

tiiclifr'oMwwiortoo  {pmti^giutkt  wtnim^  U  DtttJwg  has  pvopOMd  m  o  cUoT  otao  of  Mi 

oMIdrtthoAorPMteloBl^onodol;  Ibr  wMch  irarponi  it  pontaMid  odbm  o^ 
ptmwujp  te  frwt  port  olroody  io  cohivitioo,  ood  wmi  o  rooaiy  muhIoi 
LBMonor  acbl^o>  wirichwio  dodloited  o>  tte  MUfc  of  Jmwmj,  ISIS^  Igrito  WMiortto 
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interest,  wbolly  desCitate  of  hnnuuiity,  are  in  dangeri  in  cMe  of  mifbraecn 
accident,  of  being  able  to  find  within  themsdyes  no  means  of  escape  from 
entire  min.*    Foil  of  a  loTe  for  my  Ikther-land,  which  hoped  for  it  almost 
impossible  things,  and  longed  to  lead  it  back  to  its  natiye  dignity  and 
power,  I  sought  with  the  greatest  activity  not  only  for  the  possible  bat  for 
the  certain  means  of  ayerting  the  coming  eyil,  and  of  awakening  anew  the 
remainder  of  the  ancient  home  lu^piness,  home  industry,  and  home 
manners.    These  designs  sank  deep  into  my  heart  and  often  made 
me  feel  with  sorrow  what  a  high  and  indispensable  human  duty  it  is 
to  labor  for  the  poor  and  miserable,  with  all  the  means  which  our 
race  possesses,  in  church,  state  or  indiyiduals,  that  he  inay  attain  to  a 
consciousness  of  his  own  dignity  through  his  feeling  of  the  universal  pow- 
ers and  endowments  which  he  possesses,  awakened  within  him ;  that  he 
may  not  only  learn  to  gabble  oyer  by  rote  the  religious  mazfan  that  ^  man  is 
created  in  the  image  of  God,  and  is  bound  to  live  and  die  as  the  child  of 
(iod,*  but  may  himself  experience  its  truth  by  virtue  of  the  divine 
power  within  him,  so  that  he  may  be  irresistibly  and  really  elevated  not 
<mly  above  the  ploughing  oxen,  but  above  the  man  in  purple  and  silk, 
who  lives  unworthily  of  his  high  destiny.'' 

With  such  lofty  and  magnificent  views,  and  with  a  heart  at  even 
a  higher  level  of  love,  Pestalom  labored  at  Neuhof  from  sunrise  to  sunset, 
amongst  his  beggar  children.    He  lived  steadily  up  to  his  principles, 
laboring  in  his  vocation  to  the  full  extent  of  his  powers ;  always  knew 
what  he  was  seeking,  cared  not  for  the  morrow,  but  felt  from  moment  to 
moment  the  needs  of  the  present    Among  his  children  were  very  many 
nngovemable  ones  of  a  better  class,  and  stiU  worse,  many  who  had 
brought  themselves  from  a  better  condition  to  beggary,  and  who  were 
presumptuous  and  pretentious  by  reason  of  their  former  situation ;  to 
whom  the  energetic  discipline  which  he  applied,  according  to  his  design, 
was  at  first  hateful    They  considered  their  situation  with  him  as  more 
degrading  than  that  in  which  they  had  been  before.    Neuhof  was  full 
every  Sunday  of  the  mothers  and  relatives  of  children  who  found 
their  situation  not  what  they  had  expected.    All  the  impertinences 
which  a  miserable  rabble  of  beggars  could  indulge  in  a  house  without 
viable  protection  or  imposing  exterior,  were  practiced,  to  encourage  the 
children  in  their  discontent ;  even  so  fiu*  that  they  were  often  tempted  to 
run  away  by  night  just  after  they  had  been  washed  dean  and  clad 
in  their  Sunday  dothes.    However,  these  difficulties  would  little  by  little 

*  Upon  the  ioflaenc«  of  manufactaring  wealth  amonpt  the  8wl«  at  that  time.  PeataloBd 
ezpreMea  bimaelf  thna  in  another  place :  "  The  paternal  lore  of  the  opper  and  the  filial  lore 
of  the  lower  claaMa,  In  eonaequedce  of  the  Inereaae  of  the  mannfacturing  Intereet,  is  goi^ 
more  and  more  to  mln  under  the  effecu  of  ignoble  wealth.  The  blinding  height  of  9m- 
ganee  derived  from  an  eminent  poeition  obtained  by  monej,  the  deceitfol  cornucopia  of  an 
anreliabte  life  of  mere  pleasure,  baa  drawn  all  within  ita  deetruetlTe  influence,  even  down  to 
the  commoneat  of  the  people,  and  carried  them  Into  the  crooked  path  of  a  •piritleaa  and  pow- 
erleae  routine  life.  Truth,  honor,  qrmpathy,  modeimtion,  are  daily  Tanlahlng.  Pride, 
laaolence,  recklesaneoa,  contemptuonaneaB,  laxity,  imnwrality,  the  eager  purauit  of  vain  and 
oatentatiotts  pleaaure,  the  eheriahing  of  boundleaa  aelflahneH,  have  taken  the  place  of  the 
ancient  iimpUclty,  iaith  and  honor. 
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hare  been  OTercnne^  had  not  Pestaloni  pushed  his  ondertaldng  to 
an  extent  altogether  bejond  his  means,  and  undertaken  to  modify  it 
aooording  to  the  original  design,  which  supposed  the  possession  of 
the  utmost  knowledge  of  manufacturing  and  of  human  nature ;  qualitiea 
in  which  he  was  lacking  in  the  same  measure  in  which  he  needed  them 
urgently  for  managing  his  institution.  MoreOTer,  he  hurried  on  to 
the  higher  branches  of  instruction,  before  supplying  the  solid  foundation 
of  acquaintance  with  the  lower;  an  error  recogniied  as  the  leading 
one  of  the  t^mching  of  the  age,  against  which  he  had  striven  in  his 
scheme  of  education,  with  all  his  strength.  For  the  sake  of  a  Macious 
prospect  of  greater  profit,  in  higher  branches  of  industry,  he  committed, 
in  teaching  his  children  to  spin  and  weare,  the  very  faults  which  he  had 
so  strongly  abjured  in  all  his  expressed  opinions  upon  education,  and 
which  he  saw  to  be  so  dangerous  to  children  of  all  classes.  He  would 
attempt  to  secure  the  finest  spinning,  before  his  children  had  acquired 
even  a  small  amount  of  firmness  and  surety  of  hand  in  coarse  woric ;  and 
undertook  to  manufacture  muslin  before  his  weavers  had  attained  skill  in 
weaving  common  cotton  stufil 

Through  these  and  the  like  mistakes,  through  his  ignorance  of 
business,  and  his  great  lack  o^  a  sound  practical  faculty  of  learning  it,  it 
lu^pened  that  Pestalooi  feU  every  year  deeper  in  debts ;  and  when  these 
also  fix>m  time  to  time  had  been  paid  by  the  self-sacrificing  generosity  of 
his  noble  wife,  there  came  at  last  an  end  of  this  means  of  help,  and  in  a 
few  years  the  greater  part  of  his  substance  and  his  expected  inheritance 
was  dissolved  into  smoke.  The  great  confidence  which  he  had  eigoyed 
among  his  neighbors,  changed  when  his  undertaking  failed  so  soon,  into 
an  utter  and  blind  r^ection  of  any  shadow  even  of  faith  in  his  enterprise, 
or  of  belief  in  bis  possessing  any  capacity  at  all  as  a  teacher.  But  such 
is  the  way  of  the  world ;  it  treated  PestalcriEzi,  when  poor,  as  it  treats  all 
who  become  poor  by  their  own  faults.  Their  money  being  gone,  it  with- 
draws also  its  confidence  firom  them,  in  matters  where  they  really  are 
c^Mble  and  efficient 

His  enterprise  failed,  in  a  manner  excessively  painful,  both  to  himself 
and  his  wife,  in  the  year  1780,  in  the  fifth  year  of  its  existence.  His 
misfortune  was  complete ;  he  was  now  poor.  He  felt  most  deeply  the 
condition  of  his  noble  hearted  wife,  who  in  the  excess  of  her  devotion  had 
mortgaged  away  for  him  neariy  all  her  possessions.  His  situation  was 
indeed  shocking.  In  his  over  handsome  country  house,  he  was  often 
destitute  of  bread,  wood,  and  a  few  pennies,  wherewith  to  defend  himself 
firom  cold  and  hunger.  Only  the  entire  forbearance  of  his  creditors  and 
the  kind  help  of  his  friends  preserved  him  firom  despair  and  entire  ruin. 

Thus  he  lived  a  poor  and  destitute  life  in  Neuhof  for  eighteen  yean, 
fighting  with  want  and  misery.  He  lived  as  a  poor  man  amongst  the 
poor ;  suffered  what  the  common  people  suffered,  and  saw  what  they 
were.  He  studied  the  wants  of  the  lower  classes  and  the  sources  of  their 
misery,  in  a  manner  which  would  have  been  impossible  for  one  in  better 
ciroumstanoea. 
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This  efltabluihment  is  intended  for  orphans  from  the  neighbortiood,  who  an 
received  gratoitouslj;  but  it  admits  boarders  from  other  cantons^  who  paj 
about  $43,00  a  jear.  Its  number  of  scholars  was  at  first  only  twelve,  but  has 
now  reached  the  statutory  limit  of  forty.  There  are  also  forty-six  day  scholars^ 
who  pay  a  small  rate  for  instruction  in  the  school  and  workshops.  The  first 
pupils  were  only  boys ;  but  upon  the  marriage  of  the  director,  in  182fi,  a  smsfl 
number  of  girls  were  admitted.  No  inoonrenienoes  hare  resulted  from  this 
admission,  the  different  sexes  occupying  separate  buildings.  The  orphans  an 
admitted  at  twelve  years,  after  a  year's  probation ;  boarders  being  admitted  only 
st  ten,  and  after  a  shorter  probation  of  three  months. 

The  establishment  is  organised  on  the  plan  of  a  family,  the  director  Tegn- 
Banting  the  &ther,  and  his  wife  the  mother.  They  are  never  separated  from  the 
children  under  their  charge,  and  the  same  education  is  given  to  them  and  their 
own  diildren.  The  director  with  the  assistanoe  of  pupil  teachers  chosen  fixnn 
the  school,  has  the  general  diarge^  gives  instruction,  manages  the  out-door  and 
in-door  labor,  and  admiDlsters  the  finances.  The  directress  has  the  management 
of  the  household  and  of  the  girls.  With  their  assistance  she  superintends  the 
oooking,  the  laundry,  and  the  making  and  mending  of  clothes  and  bedding;  and 
instructs  them  in  all  the  handiwork  suited  to  their  needs. 

All  the  pupils  attend  school  up  to  fourteen  years ;  after  tiiat  time  they  belong 
to  a  reviewing  class,  and  always  attend  the  classes  in  singing  and  in  religious 
instruction.  There  are  usually  about  four  hours  a  day  of  study ;  the  course 
includes  reading,  writing,  mediorisang,  arithmetic,  written  and  mental,  grammar, 
linear  dmwmg,  with  applications  to  agriculture  and  surveying,  history  of  &e 
country,  mathematical  geography,  singing  and  religion. 

The  amusements  are  varied  with  suitable  gymnastic  exercfans.  There  are 
annual  festivals  and  excundona  to  the  mountaii^  and  the  founder,  IL  Zeilwegeri 
was  during  his  liie  accustomed  fix>m  time  to  time  to  entertain  the  more  deserving 
of  the  pupils  at  his  own  table. 

In  this  establishment,  the  constant  presence  of  parental  watchfulness^  and 
the  love  and  fiunily  feeling  which  prevails,  render  &ults  few  and  smalL  Pun- 
ishment is  scarcely  ever  more  than  a  mere  admonition ;  if  that  is  not  enou^ 
the  culprit  is  usually  caused  to  repair  his  fEiult  in  some  mode  having  a  direct  re- 
lation to  it;  by  amending  harm  done;  clearing  up  -disorderly  work;  remaining 
away  firom  church  if  irreverent^  Aa 

A  society  of  patronage  has  been  formed  to  assist  graduates  in  eatabUshing 
themselves,  which  pays  the  expense  of  an  apprenticeship,  or  makes  advances 
to  them  of  money,  or  tools,  or  raw  materiiUs,  and  usually  assigns  to  each  a 
speeial  patron  for  oversight  and  advice. 

The  girls  most  firequently  become  domestics  or  sempstresses;  of  the  boyi^ 
some  iMdcome  teachers,  others  mechanics,  gardeners,  &m  worlnnen,  weavei^ 
&C.    The  reports  of  their  success  and  good  conduct  are  in  general  sattafkdory. 
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Thb  great  educadonal  establishment  of  Mr.  de  FeDenberg  at  Hofwyl, 
in  the  canton  of  Berne,  has  attracted  more  attention,  and  exerted  a  wider 
influence,  than  any  one  institution  in  Europe  or  America,  during  the  pres- 
ent century.  It  originated  in  motives  of  patriotism  and  benevolence, 
about  the  year  1805,  and  was  sustained  for  forty  years  by  personal  efforts 
and  pecuniary  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  its  founder,  which  h^ve  never  been 
equalled  among  men  of  his  wealth,  and  social  position.  Bom  to  every 
advantage  of  education  which  wealth  and  rank  could  secure,  advanced 
early  to  positions  of  trust  and  influence  in  public  life,  enjoying  extensive 
opportunities  of  observation  by  travel  in  the  most  refined  nations,  thrown 
by  the  political  convulsbns  of  his  country  and  of  Europe,  from  1700  to 
1805,  much  among  the  people  and  their  rulers,  Fellenberg  became  con- 
vinced that  improvement  in  early  educaiion  was  the  only  resource  for  the 
permanent  strength  and  elevation  of  the  state  of  his  own  and  other  coun- 
tries. To  this  object,  at  the  age  of  thirty-one,  he  consecrated  himself 
and  his  fortune.  Being  possessed  of  ample  means,  he  resolved  to  form 
on  his  own  estate,  and  on  an  independent  basis,  a  model  institution,  in 
"vHiioh  it  should  be  proved  what  education  oould  acoomplish  for  the  h&a^ 
fit  of  humanity.  Oat  of  this  determination  arose  the  Institution  at 
HofwyL 

He  oommeneed  with  two  or  three  boys  from  abroad,  with  his  own  chil- 
dren, in  his  own  house ;  and  firom  time  to  time  received  others,  but  never 
more  than  two  or  three  new  papilsat  onoe,  that  they  might  fall  insensib^f 
into  the  habits  of  the  sehool,  without  produoing  any  eflbot  upon  its  general 
state.  In  1807,  the  first  building  was  erected  for  the  '<  Literary  Instito- 
tKm,''  and  the  number  of  pupils  increased  to  eighty,  mostly  from  patrician 
ftmilies.  During  this  year  he  projected  an  institotbn  for  indigent  chil- 
dren, and  employed  Vdirli,  the  son  of  a  schoolmaster  of  Thurgovia,  in  the 
execution  of  the  plan,  titer  training  him  in  his  own  family.  The  farm- 
house of  the  establishment  was  assigned  for  this  school,  and  here  Vehrli 
received  the  pupils  taken  fh>m  among  the  poorest  families  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. He  lefl  the  table  of  Mr.  de  Fellenberg,  and  shared  their  straw 
beds  and  vegetable  diet,  became  their  fellow-laborer  on  the  fkrm,  and 
companion  in  hours  of  relaxation,  as  well  as  their  teacher,  and  thus  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  <<  Agricultural  Institution,**  or  ''Poor  School,**  in 
1808.  The  principles  on  which  this  school  was  established,  were  to  employ 
agriculture  as  the  means  of  moral  education  for  the  poor,  and  to  make 
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their  labors  the  meaoB  of  defraying  the  expense  of  their  education.  In 
this  institution,  Vehrli  attained  that  practical  knowledge  of  teaching^ 
which  fitted  him  for  his  higher  work  in  the  Normal  School  at  ELruitz- 
iingen. 

About  the  same  time,  a  school  of  ^  Theoretical  and  Practical  AgricoK- 
ture"  for  all  classes,  was  formed  and  provided  with  professora  To  this 
school  several  hundred  students  resorted  annually.  In  the  same  year, 
Fellenberg  commenced  the  formation  of  a  Normal  School,  or  seminary 
for  teachers,  at  his  own  expense,  inviting  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
educators  of  the  day  to  conduct  it  Forty-two  teachers,  of  the  canton  of 
Berne,  came  together  the  first  year  and  received  a  course  of  instruction  in 
the  art  of  teaching.  So  great  was  the  zeal  inspired  by  the  liberality  of 
Fellenberg,  and  the  course  of  instruction,  that  the  teachers  were  content 
to  prolong  their  stay  beyond  their  first  intention,  and  to  lodge  in  tents,  in 
lack  of  other  accommodations  on  the  premises.  Owing  to  some  jealousy 
and  low  party  intrigue,  the  government  of  Berne  interfered  with  his  plan 
of  bringing  the  teachers  of  the  canton  annually  together  for  a  similar 
course,  and  henceforth  the  benefits  were  open  only  to  teachers  from  other 
cantons,  and  to  such  as  belonged  to  the  School  of  Agriculture.  The 
teachers,  afler  one  of  these  annual  courses,  presented  an  address  to  Fel- 
lenberg, from  which  the  following  is  am  extract  It  is  addressed  to  ^  the 
worthy  Father  and  Friend  of  the  People." 

"  When  we  reflect  that  without  edncation  no  tme  hapoiness  is  to  be  attained, 
and  that  this  can  only  be  secured  by  means  of  well-taught  and  virtuous  teach- 
ers ;  and  when  we  recollect  that  yon  have  devoted  jronrself  to  the  object  withoat 
regard  to  the  sacrifice  it  may  reqnire,— we  must  rejoice  that  this  age  is  favored 
with  such  a  friend  of  his  country ;  and  when  we  remember  the  kindness  and 
friendship  with  which  we  have  been  treated  at  Hofwyl,  we  are  compelled  to 
give  you  our  afiection  as  well  as  our  admiration,  and  wliich  will  not  diminish 
as  long  as  our  hearts  shall  beat,  and  our  children  shall  leam  to  say,  *  So  lived 
and  labored  Father  Fellenberg.'*  We  will  not  enter  here  into  any  particolar 
statement  of  our  views  concerning  the  course  of  instruction  we  have  received, 
which  we  shall  in  due  time  make  known  to  the  public :  we  will  only  sav,  for 
your  own  satisfaction,  that  this  course  has  far  exceeded  our  expectations,  1^  its 
complete  adaptation  to  practical  life,  bv  the  skill  and  efforts  of  vour  assistants, 
and  oy  the  moral  and  religious  spirit  with  which  the  whole  has  been  animated. 
We  have  been  led  to  enter  with  a  fervent  devotion  into  a  sacred  engagement, 
that  we  will  li7e  and  labor  in  our  calling  in  the  spirit  which  you  have  exhibited, 
and  thus  prove  to  you  that  your  noble  sacrifices  have  not  been  vain.  We  are 
more  deeply  penetrated  than  ever  before  with  a  sense  of  the  saciedness  of  oar 
calling.  We  are  resolved  to  condnct  ourselves  with  prudence  and  caution,  in 
afiection  and  union,  with  unyielding  and  conscientious  faithfulness,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  oar  duty,  and  thus  to  prove  ourselves  worthy  of  your  Instimtion." 

In  continuation  of  our  brief  sketch  of  Fellenberg's  establishment  at 
Hofwyl,  we  will  add  that,  from  1810  to  1817,  it  attracted  the  attention  of 
educators  and  statesmen  in  Switzerland  and  all  parts  of  Europe.  Pupils 
were  sent  from  Russia,  Glermany,  France  and  England.  Deputations 
from  foreign  governments  visited  it,  to  leam  especially  the  organization 
of  the  School  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Poor,  or  Rural  School.    In  1815,  a 

*  This  title  was  habitually  ciTen  to  De  Fellenberg  br  the  Swiai  teachers  and  youth  w1m>  s^im- 
tiated  Us  charaoter,  or  who  had  experienced  his  kindDMS. 
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new  building  wu  erected  to  acoonunodate  the  increaaing  number  of  the 
Agricultural  Scho<il,  the  lower  pari  of  which  wai  occupied  aa  a  riding 
•chool  and  gymnasium.  In  1818  another  building  became  necessary  foe 
the  reaideoce  of  the  profesBora,  and  the  reception  of  the  friends  of  the  pu- 
pils ;  and  soon  afler,  a  large  building,  now  the  principal  one  of  the  estab* 
lishment,  with  its  two  wings,  was  erected  ibr  the  Literary  Institution, 
which  furnished  every  accommodation  that  could  be  desired  for  health  or 
improvement  In  1^  another  building  was  erected,  in  the  garden  of 
the  mansion,  for  a  school  of  poor  girls,  which  was  placed  under  the  direo* 
tion  of  the  oldest  daughter  of  Fellenberg ;  and  in  1827  the  Intermediate 
or  Practical  Institution  was  established.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that 
this  example  of  slow  and  cautious  progress  mi^t  be  imitated  by  those 
who  are  establishing  institutions  in  our  own  country,  in  place  of  collecting 
at  once  a  large  mass  of  discordant  materials,  without  any  preparatioa 
which  can  render  them  a  solid  basis  for  a  well-proportioned  orpennanent 
moral  edifice. 

The  Practical  Institution,  or  "  Real  School,*'  was  designed  for  the  chil- 
dren of  the  middle  classes  of  Switxeriand,  and  not  solely  for  the  same 
class  in  the  canton  of  Berne,  aiming  thereby  to  assimilate  the  youth  of 
the  uriiole  country  into  common  feelings  and  principles  of  patriotism,  by 
being  educated  together,  and  on  one  system.  The  courBO  of  instructioQ 
included  all  the  branches  which  were  deemed  important  in  the  education 
of  youth  not  intended  for  the  professions  of  law,  medicine  and  theology. 
The  pupils  belonged  to  families  of  men  of  business,  mechanics,  profes- 
sional men,  and  persons  in  public  employment,  whose  means  did  not  aUow 
them  to  furnish  their  children  an  education  of  accomplishmentB,  and  who 
did  not  wish  to  have  them  estranged  from  the  simplicity  of  the  paternal 
mansion.  In  view  of  these  circumstances,  the  buildings,  the  furniture,  the 
table,  and  the  dress  of  the  pupils,  were  arranged  in  correspondence  to  the 
habits  in  these  reepects  of  their  fomilies  at  home.  In  addition  to  an 
ordinary  scholastie  course,  the  pupils  were  all  employed  two  hours  in  man- 
ual  labor  on  the  farm,  in  a  garden  plot  of  their  own,  in  the  mechanic'a 
shop,  and  in  household  offices,  such  as  taking  care  of  rooms,  books,  and 
tools. 

More  than  one  hundred  reports,  many  of  them  quite  Toluminous,  have 
been  published  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  respecting  the  whole,  or 
portions  of  FeDenberg's  Bstablishmenti  at  HoiWyL  The  most  partiealar 
account,  and  that  in  which  the  spirit  of  the  institutions  was  considered  by 
their  founder  to  be  best  exhibited,  was  given  in  a  series  of  Letters  from 
Hofwyl,  by  William  C.  Woodbridge,  in  the  Aonak  of  Bdnoation*  pub- 
Ushed  in  Boston.  These  letters  were  republished  in  London,  in  1842,  aa 
an  Appendix  to  ^LettenfiromBqfw^  by  a  Pareni^  on  the  EducaUomal 
of  Dt  FWenbergf^  pp.  372. 
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VELLENBERQS  PBIKCIPLBS  OF  SDT7CATI0K. 

"  The  great  object  of  edacation  is  to  develop  all  the  faculties  of  our  nature, 
physical,  intellectual,  and  moral,  and  to  endearor  to  train  and  unite  them  into 
one  harmonious  sjrstem,  which  shall  form  the  most  perfect  character  of  which 
the  individual  is  susceptible;  and  thus  prepare  him  for  every  period,  and  every 
sphere  of  action  to  which  he  may  be  called.  It  is  only  by  means  of  the  har- 
monious development  of  every  faculty  of  our  nature,  in  one  connected  system, 
that  we  can  hope  to  see  complete  men  issue  from  our  institutions — men  who 
may  become  the  saviors  of  their  country,  and  the  benefactors  of  mankind.  To 
form  such  characters  is  more  important  than  to  produce  mere  scholars,  howev- 
er distinguished,  and  this  is  ^e  ODJect  on  which  the  eye  of  the  educator  should 
be  fixed,  and  to  which  every  part  of  his  instruction  and  discipline  should  be 
directed,  if  he  means  to  fill  the  exalted  office  of  '  being  a  fellow-worker  with 
God/  " 

"  On  the  reception  of  a  new  pupil,  our  first  object  is  to  obtain  an  aoconte 
knowledge  of  his  individual  character,  with  all  its  resoarces  and  defects,  in  order  to 
aid  in  its  Darther  development,  aooovding  to  the  apparent  intention  of  the  Creator. 
To  this  end,  the  individual,  independent  activity  of  the  pupil  is  of  much  greater  im- 
portance than  the  ordinary,  busy  offidonsnesB  of  many  who  aasume  the  ofiice  of  ed- 
ucators and  teachers.  They  too  often  render  the  child  a  mere  magazine  of  knowl- 
edge, collected  by  means  purely  mechanical,  which  furnishes  him  neith^  direction 
nor  aid  in  the  busmesB  of  life.  The  more  ill-digested  knowledge  a  man  thus  ool- 
leofaB,  the  more  oppressive  will  be  the  burden  to  its  possessor,  and  the  more  painful 
his  helplessness.  Instead  of  pursuing  tins  course,  we  endeavor,  by  bestowing  the 
utmost  care  upon  the  cultivation  of  the  oonaoienoe,  the  understanding,  and  the  judg- 
ment, to  light  up  a  torch  in  the  mind  of  every  pupil,  which  shall  enable  him  to  <£- 
serve  hit  own  character,  and  shall  set  in  the  clearest  light  all  &e  extaior  objects 
which  claim  his  attention. 

A  great  variety  of  exercises  of  the  body  and  the  senses  are  employed  to  prepare 
our  pupils  for  the  fulfilment  of  their  destination.  It  is  by  means  of  such  exereiees 
that  every  man  should  acquire  a  knowledge  of  his  physical  strength,  and  attain  con- 
fidence with  regard  to  those  efforts  of  which  he  is  capable,  instead  of  that  fool-luu^- 
ness  which  endangers  the  existence  of  many  who  have  not  learned  to  estimate  their 
own  powers  correctly. 

All  the  various  relations  of  space  should  be  presented  to  the  eye,  to  be  observed 
and  combined  in  the  manner  best  adapted  to  form  the  coup  d'ceiL  Inatruction  in 
design  renders  us  important  service  in  this  rei^>eot — every  one  should  thus  attain  the 
power  of  reproducing  the  forms  he  has  observed,  snd  of  delmeating  them  with 
fiioility,  and  should  leam  to  discover  the  beauty  of  forms,  and  to  distinffuish  them 
from  their  contrasts.  It  is  only  where  the  talent  is  remarkable  that  Uie  attempt 
should  be  made  to  render  the  pupil  an  artist 

The  cultivation  of  the  ear  by  means  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music  is  not  kss 
important  to  complete  the  development  of  the  human  being.  The  organs  of  speech, 
the  memory,  the  understanding,  and  the  taste,  should  be  formed  in  Sie  same  man- 
ner by  instruction,  and  a  great  variety  of  exercises  in  language,  vocal  music,  and 
declamation.  The  same  means  should  also  be  employed  to  tmltivBte  and  confirm 
devotional  feelings. 

In  the  study  of  natural  history  the  power  of  observation  is  developed  in  reference 
to  natural  objects.  In  the  history  of  mankind  the  same  faculty  is  employed  upon 
the  phenomena  of  human  nature  and  human  relations,  and  the  moral  taste  is  culti- 
vated, at  the  same  time  the  faculty  of  conceiving  with  correetaoess,  and  of  employing 
and  combining  with  readiness,  the  materials  collected  by  the  mind,  and  especially 
the  reasoning  ftujulty,  should  be  brought  into  exerdse,  by  means  of  forms  and  num- 
bers, exhibited  in  their  multiplied  and  varied  relations. 

The  social  life  of  our  pupils  contributes  materiaUy  to  the  formation  of  their  moral 
character.  The  principles  developed  in  thdr  experience  of  practical  life  among 
themselves,  which  graduslly  extends  with  their  age  and  the  progress  of  th^  minds, 
serves  as  the  basis  oif  this  branch  of  education.    It  presents  the  examples  and  ocoa- 
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rions  neecanry  for  exhibilmg  and  UhiBtratuig  the  gnat  prinoiples  of  monk.  Ao- 
oording  to  the  example  of  Divine  Providence,  we  watch  over  this  little  world  in 
which  oar  pupils  live  and  act,  with  an  ever  vigilant,  hat  often  invisiUe  care,  and 
constantly  endeavor  to  render  it  more  pure  and  noble. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  varioae  improvements  of  science  and  art  are  applied  to 
the  bendit  of  our  pupils,  their  sound  religious  educatioii  should  be  continually  kept 
in  view  in  every  branch  of  study ;  this  is  also  the  object  of  a  distinct  series  of  ka> 
sons,  which  generally  continue  through  the  whole  coarse  of  instruction,  and  whose 
influence  is  aided  by  the  reqairite  exercises  of  devotion. 

By  the  combination  of  means  I  have  described,  we  sacoeed  in  directingoor  pupils 
to  the  best  methods  of  pursuing  their  studies  independently ;  we  occupy  their  atteo- 
tion,  according  to  thdr  individual  necessities  and  capacities,  with  philology,  the  an- 
cient and  modem  languages,  the  mathematice,  and  their  various  modes  of  appfica- 
tion,  and  a  course  of  historical  studies,  comprising  geography,  statistics,  and  political 
economy. 

Moral  Education. — Hie  example  of  the  instructor  is  all  important  in  moral 
education.  The  books  which  are  put  into  the  pupils*  hands  are  of  great  influence. 
The  pupfl  must  be  constantly  surrounded  with  stimiflanta  to  good  actions  in  order  to 
form  hw  hahita.  A  new  institution  should  be  begun  with  so  small  a  number  oi 
pimils,  that  no  one  of  them  can  escape  the  observation  of  the  educator  and  his  moral 
mnuence.  Hie  general  opinbn  of  the  pupils  is  of  high  importance,  and  hence 
should  be  cardnuy  directed.  Intimate  intercourse  between  pupils  and  their  edu- 
cators begets  confidence,  and  is  the  strongest  means  of  moral  education.  The  edu- 
cator must  be  able  to  command  himself— his  conduct  must  be  firm  and  just ;  fre- 
quent reprooii  firom  such  are  more  painful  to  the  pupil  than  punishment  ot  a 
momentary  sort 

While  influences  tending  directly  to  lead  the  pupQ  astray  should  be  removed  firam 
the  school,  he  must  be  left  to  the  action  of  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  life,  that 
his  character  may  be  devebped  accordingly.  The  pupil  should  be  led  as  &r  as  poe- 
■ble  to  correct  Us  fitults  by  peroaving  the  consequences  oi  them ;  the  good  or  bad 
opinion  of  his  preceptor  and  comrades.are  important  means  of  stimulation.  Exdn- 
skm  from  amusements,  puUic  notice  cf  foults,  and  corporal  punishment,  ar^  all  ad- 
missible. Solitary  confinement  is  efficaoioas  as  a  punishment  Rewards  and 
emulation  are  unnecessary  as  motives. 

Religion  and  morality  are  too  intimatdy  connected  to  admit  of  Wparati<m  in  the 
courses  inculcating  them.  The  dementary  part  cf  such  a  course  is  equally  applica- 
ble to  all  secti. 

No  good  is  to  be  derived  from  empkying  the  pvpOa  m  judges  or  juries,  or  giving 
them  a  direct  shwre  in  awarding  punishment  for  omanses.  It  is  apt  to  elevate  the 
youth  too  much  in  his  own  conceit 

PVunily  life  is  better  adapted,  than  any  artificial  state  of  society  within  an  institu- 
tion, to  develop  the  moral  sentiments  and  fe^ings  of  youth. 

JnteUeetuat  Education. — ^A  system  of  fffiaes,  or  emulation,  and  the  fear  of  pun- 
ishment do  not  aflford  the  strongest  motives  to  intdleotual  exertion.  Experience 
diows  that  places  in  a  dass  may  be  dispensed  with.  It  is  possible  to  develop  a  taste 
for  knowledge,  a  respect  and  attachment  for  teachers,  ana  a  sense  of  duty  which 
win  take  the  place  of  any  lower  motive  in  inducing  the  requisite  amount  of  study. 

In  the  higher  departments  of  instruction  it  is  better  to  confine  the  task  of  the 
teacher  to  giving  instruction  merely,  placing  the  pupil  under  the  charge  of  a  special 
e^tt^ator,  at  times  when  he  is  not  engaged  in  the  daes  room. 

With  the  other,  and  more  useful  branches  of  mstruotion,  correct  ideas  of  natural 
history  and  phenomena  should  be  communicated  to  children,  and  require,  first,  that 
they  shall  be  duly  trained  to  observation  by  calling  the  observing  fiiculties  into  fre- 
quent exercise.  Second,  that  they  shall  be  made  acquainted  with  the  elements  of 
natural  history,  eepedally  in  reference  to  femiKar  objects.  Third,  tliat  the  most  fii- 
miliar  phenomena  of  nature,  such  as  thunder  and  lightning,  the  rail  bow,  Ac.  •  and 
fbrther,  tiie  most  simple  nrinciples  of  the  mechanic  arts,  teades,  &c.,  should  be  ex- 
plained to  them.  Fourth,  they  should  be  taught  to  dimw,  in  connection  with  the 
other  instruction.  Accuracy  of  conception  is  fevored  by  drawing,  and  it  is  a  power* 
ftd  aid  to  the  memory.  The  most  important  principles  of  phyriology,  and  their  ap> 
plication  to  Uie  preservation  of  health,  should  form  a  part  of  tiie  instruction. 
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Pkf9ieal  Education,  Pure  «r,  a  •nitaUe  diet,  regobr  eiflraM  and  npoae,  and 
a  proper  distribution  of  time,  are  the  principal  means  of  phyaioal  education.  It  is  ai 
ewifintia]  that  a  pupil  leave  his  studies  during  the  time  appropriated  to  relaxatkin,  ai 
that  he  study  during  the  hours  deyoted  to  tm  purpose.  Vduntarj  exeroiae  k  to  be 
anoooraged  by  providing  suitable  games,  by  amxrding  opportunities  for  gardening, 
and  by  exouraions,  and  by  bathing.  Regular  gymnastic  exenases  should  be  inasted 
<m  as  the  means  of  developing  the  body ;  a  healthy  aotion  of  the  bodily  frame  has  an 
important  influenoe  on  both  mind  and  morals.  Music  is  to  be  considered  as  a  branch 
of  physical  education,  having  powerful  moral  influences.  The  succession  of  study, 
labor,  musical  instmotioii,  or  play,  dioold  be  careluUy  attended  to.  The  hoars  of 
sleep  ahould  be  regulated  by  the  age  oi  the  pnpiL 

Bxperienoe  has  taught  me  that  indolence  in  young  persons  is  so  directly  oppoate 
to  their  natural  disposition  to  activity,  that  unless  it  is  the  consequence  of  bad  eda- 
oatkm,  it  ia  almost  invariably  connected  with  some  constitutional  defect 

The  great  art  of  education,  therefore,  consists  in  knowing  how  to  occupy  eveary 
every  moment  of  life  in  well-directed  and  useful  activity  of  the  youthful  powers,  in 
order  that,  so  far  as  possible,  nothmg  evil  may  find  room  to  develop  itself 

• 

Mr.  de  Fellenberg  died  in  1846,  and  his  family  discontinaed  the  edaca- 

tional  establishments  at  Hofwyl,  in  1848,  except  "the  Poor  School,'* 
which  is  now  placed  under  a  single  teacher,  and  the  pupils  are  employed 
in  the  extensive  operations  of  the  farm  to  acquire  a  practical  knowledge  of 
agriculture.  But  the  principles  developed  by  the  distinguished  philan- 
thropist and  educator,  have  become  embodied  in  the  educational  institutions 
of  his  native  country  and  of  Europe.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  great 
aim  of  all  his  labors  to  devebp  all  the  faculties  of  our  nature,  physical, 
intellectual  and  moral,  and  to  train  and  unite  them  into  one  harmonbus 
system,  which  shall  form  the  most  perfect  character  of  which  the  individ- 
ual  is  susceptible,  and  thus  prepare  him  for  every  period,  and  every 
■phere  of  action  to  which  be  may  be  called. 
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oaxtoh  or  BBwn. 
REPORT  OF  R.  DUCPSnAUZ. 


Thb  eaUKKahment  of  agricaltaral  schoola  for  poor  duldion  has  been  of  great 
•drantege  to  Switeeriand,  and  has  powetMlj  confKbatod  to  relievo  miaery  and 
•mat  the  progreoi  of  panperinm.  But  experienoe  has  shown  that  these 
establishments  are  not  sufficient  for  the  necessities  of  ridous  and  criminal 
children.  When  minted  with  others  in  the  schools  for  the  poor,  these  children 
qiread  around  the  seeds  of  a  demoralusation,  which  the  yigilanoe  of  the  directors 
cannot  alwi^  oounteract  Thus  it  came  to  be  understood  that  a  distinction 
most  be  made  between  these  two  classes  of  difldren,  and  that  spedal  estab- 
lishments must  be  created  for  the  latter.  One  of  the  first  promoters  of  this 
reform,  Jean  Gaspard  Zellweger,  of  Trogen,  submitted  a  plan  for  accomplishing 
it,  to  the  general  assembly  of  the  Swiss  Sodety^  of  PuUiontaitj.  Itwasad<^>ted, 
and  in  order  to  hasten  its  execution,  IL  KuraiUi,  a  fonner  pupil  of  Tehrli,  was 
deputed  to  visit  such  foreign  institutions,  as  might  fiurnish  models  for  the  pro- 
jeotod  schooL  KuratU  spent  two  years  in  Gonnany,  where^  after  having  viated 
the  establislmient  of  Kopf  at  Berlin,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  careful  study  of 
tiie  organization  and  management  of  the  institution  for  children  morally 
endangered,  caUed  the  Rauhe  Haos,  at  Horn,  near  Hambuig.  At  his  return  to 
Switierland  in  1840,  he  was  placed  in  chafge  of  the  reform  school,  the 
establishment  of  wfaidi  had  been  decided  upon  since  1837. 

The  school  was  opened  at  Bachtelen,  half  a  lea^rue  ftom  Berne,  on  the  first  of 
Kay,  1840.  It  was  intended  for  the  spedal  purpose  of  educating  and  refonning 
vidous  children,  and  those  convicted  of  petty  misdemeanors;  a  design  midway 
between  the  schools  for  poor  children,  and  Uie  house  of  correcUon.  The  most 
scrupulous  caution  was  exercised  in  the  admission  of  children;  they  were 
reodved  singly,  and  at  intervals  more  or  less  extended.  At  the  end  of  1841, 
aoo^ingly,  there  were  but  twelve  chUdren  in  the  sdiool,  who  constituted  one 
"fiunUy,^  under  the  spedal  direction  of  U.  KuratU.  A  second  fiunily  was 
commenced  in  1842,  and  in  1844  was  completed,  and  placed  under  tlio  chargo 
of  a  second  teadier,  K.  Engeli,  also  a  former  pupil  of  VehiiL  In  1845,  a  third 
class  was  formed,  consisting,  like  the  others,  of  twelve  children.  Besides  these 
three  fiunilies,  there  has  been  organised  a  probationary  department  of  six  or 
eight  children,  where  new  comers  are  placed  before  being  definitely  located  in 
the  difTorent  fiunilies,  as  vacandes  occur.  This  organization  by  families, 
modded  after  the  plaous  of  Dr.  Wichem,  at  the  Rauhe  Hans,  has  thus  &r  fuUy 
answered  its  purpose;  it  fodlitates  supervision,  encourages  emulation,  and 
permits  application  to  eadi  child  of  the  influences  whidi  Wa  peculiar  character 
aemands. 

The  school  of  Bachtelen  admits  children  fiom  aU  the  cantons ;  but  for  reasons 
easily  understood,  it  recdves  only  bo js,  and  of  the  Protestant  communion.  But 
its  founders  intend  to  establish  a  similar  instatotion  for  Oatholio  diildren,  and  one 
forgiris. 
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Children  are  admitted,  at  from  six  to  fifteen  yean  <^  age^  and  tfaeir  staj-  is 
four  years  long  at  least 

The  final  authority  over  the  school,  is  in  a  central  committee,  oompoaed  of 
from  four  to  six  members  of  the  Swiss  Society  for  Public  Utility,  diosen  by  it^ 
and  belonging  to  different  cantons ;  its  interior  arrangements  are  entrusted  to  a 
special  committee,  whose  members  live  in  the  neighborhood.  These  committees 
Imve  distinct  and  clearly  defined  duties. 

The  officers  of  the  establishment  are,  a  director,  who  is  also  principal  teacher; 
an  assistant  teacher,  who  is  "  &ther  "  of  the  first  family ;  two  under  teachers, 
each  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  other  fiuniliea.  A  fitrmer,  a  stable-man,  and  a 
housekeeper,  complete  the  list,  which  seems  at  first  sight  a  pretty  long  one,  for 
only  forty  children.  But  considering  the  character  of  these  children,  their 
individual  neod^,  the  necessity  of  vigilant  and  unceasing  watchfulness  over  each 
one,  it  is  evident  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  accomplish  the  proposed  purpose 
with  a  less  number.  At  Uom,  the  institution  of  brothers,  or  teacher  aspirants, 
fumishe}?  an  ample  supply  of  subordinate  officers,  but  at  similar  institutions 
where  they  are  wanting,  the  defect  must  be  supplied  by  a  greater  number 
of  paid  teacliers. 

The  salaries,  all  together,  amount  to  about  six  hundred  dollars.  The  director 
and  principal  is  paid  one  hundred  and  sixty  doUars ;  each  of  the  assistants)  the 
fiurmer,  and  the  housekeeper,  sixty  dollars.  All  these  have  besides  lodging; 
board  and  maintenance,  except  clothing. 

Farming  and  gardening  occupy  the  children  during  most  of  the  year.  Under 
the  name  of  accessory  occupations,  are  established  shops  for  rope-making', 
cabinet  work  and  cooperage. 

The  instruction  is  similar  to  that  of  the  primary  schools  of  the  canton,  and 
occupies  two  or  three  hours  a  day  in  summer,  and  four  or  five  in  winter. 
Religious  instruction  is  given  by  the  parish  minister.  As  for  the  work 
of  education,  it  goos  on  every  day  and  every  instant  The  children,  being 
always  in  some  relation  or  other  vrith  the  director,  or  with  the  teacher  who  is 
at  the  head  of  the  family  to  which  they  belong,  can  not  escape  from  the  salutary 
influences  which  are  operating  upon  them  from  every  side.  Accordingly,  their 
general  conduct  leaves  nothing  to  desire ;  and  their  progress  in  study  and  amend- 
ment in  morals  keep  pace  vrith  each  other.  Up  to  the  present  time,  although 
eraduations  have  been  but  few,  the  success  already  obtained  augurs  well  for  iSuQ 
niture.  A  committee  of  patronage  has  been  appointed,  to  facilitate  the 
obtaining  advantageous  situations  for  graduates  and  for  maintaining  a  benevolent 
supervision  over  tliem. 

To  extend  the  benefits  of  this  institution,  and  to  prepare  for  the  establsh- 
ment  of  other  similar  ones,  there  has  recently  been  created  at  fiachtelen  a 
special  department  for  training  instructors  and  foremen.  Before  actual 
admission,  pupils  in  this  department  are  subjected  to  a  probation  of  three 
months.     Their  course  lasts  for  three  years. 

The  reform  school  at  Biiclitelen  owes  its  existence  to  the  inde&tigable 
charitableness  of  the  Swiss  cantons,  which  has  already  originated  so  many 
useful  institutions.  It  is  sustsuned  by  the  help  of  subscription,  and  private 
gifts,  subsidies  from  the  cantons,  the  returns  of  the  &rm  and  workshops,  and 
the  payments  of  communes,  parents  and  benefactors,  for  particular  pupils.  Hie 
average  of  these  payments  is  about  fifteen  dollars  a  year.  The  property 
includes  forty  juchcarten*  of  fertile  land,  in  full  cultivation,  and  worth,  along  with 
buildings,  furniture,  cattle,  &c.,  about  sixteen  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 
Deducting  from  this  amount  the  unpaid  debt  and  the  amount  due  for  ordinary 
maintenance  of  the  children,  it  appears  that  on  the  31st  Dec.,  1843,  the  real 
capital  of  the  institution  was  about  seven  thousand  dollars.  The  average 
annual  ex3)ense  of  each  pupil  has  of  late  years  been  about  forty-nine  and  one- 
half  dollars. 

*  The  Juchart  Ib  nearlj  half  an  acre 
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OAvroit  or  awBVA. 
BBPOBT  OF  B.  DUOPBTIAUX. 


Tms  estabUahment  wa  erected  in  1820,  on  the  pUui  of  the  Poor  School  at 
Hofwyl,  by  aevenJ  beneyolent  men,  at  whoee  head  was  M.  C.  P.  de  Rochemont 
The  design  of  the  founders  was  to  rescue  and  bring  up  respectably,  the 
foundlings  and  oiphans  of  the  canton.  These  had  usually,  from  motives  of 
economy,  been  boarded  out  amongst  the  peasants  of  Savoy,  who,  by  reason 
<^  their  poverty,  took  no  care  of  their  physical  or  moral  education.  When  tbiey 
grew  old  enou^  to  be  useful,  they  were  brought  bade  to  be  apprenUoed  to 
mechanics,  who  usually  managed  them  with  an  exclusive  and  selfish  view  U> 
their  own  interests. 

The  reform  of  these  abuses  was  undertaken  at  first  upon  a  very  limited  scale ; 
it  was  commenced  with  only  three  orphans,  to  whom  three  more  were  added  at 
the  end  of  the  firat  year.  The  number  increased  gradually ;  and  for  some  years 
has  now  averaged  twenty-six  boys.  Girls  are  not  received;  there  is  an  ex- 
clusive establishment  for  them  not  &r  o£El  on  the  same  basis. 

At  Canra  is  to  be  found  the  type  of  the  organization  which  is  common  to  most 
of  the  rural  sdtiools  for  the  poor  in  Switzerland.  The  director  of  the  school  fills 
the  place  of  the  fiither  of  a  &mily,  in  which  the  pupils  are  children.  The  place 
of  director  has  been  filled,  since  its  origin,  by  a  devoted  man,  Jean  Jacques 
Bberhard,  a  pupil  from  the  school  of  Yehrli,  that  remarkable  seminary,  from 
which  came  the  characteristics  which  have  given  the  Swiss  niral  schools  the 
reputation  which  they  justly  and  generally  eigoy. 

The  rural  school  of  Carre  was  at  once  established  upon  a  private  estate 
where  it  received  as  it  were  a  fliendly  hospitality.    By  the  efforts  and  sacrifices 
of  its  bene&ctors,  it  has  little  by  little  acquired  a  sort  of  independence,  and  has 
extended  the  area  of  its  agricultural  operations.    In  1830,  this  included  about 
twenty  hecktres^  (nearly  fifty  acfee,)  of  tilled  land  and  pasturage. 

There  is  no  body  of  statutes,  properly  speaking;  but  only  some  rules  which 
serve  as  a  basis  for  the  organization  of  the  establishment  It  is  exclusively 
intended  for  the  poor  protestant  orphans  of  the  canton.  The  board  of  the 
children  is  charged  at  from  $1.25  to  $1.50  a  month,  whidi  is  paid  by  relatives 
(at  benefactors,  or  in  their  de&ult,  by  the  hospital  of  Groneva.  The  age  of  ad* 
mission  is  fixed  at  from  seven  to  twelve  years,  and  that  of  departure  at  eighteen 
or  nineteen. 

The  buUdings  include  a  mansion  house,  and  the  additions  necessary  for  fiurm 
labor.  The  house  contains  a  basement,  in  which  are  the  cellars  and  a  weaving 
shop ;  a  first  story,  including  a  room  which  serves  for  school-room,  refectoiy,  and 
general  place  of  resort,  and  also  three  small  roomsforthe  director;  and  aseoond 
story,  in  which,  under  the  roo^  are  the  two  dormitories)  in  which  the  pupils  ars 
arranged,  according  to  their  ages,  and  a  guest  chamber. 
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The  muTinimti  number  of  papilB  la  thirty.  The  example  of  Yehrii^s  own 
school,  has  demonstrated  that  this  number  can  not  be  exceeded,  withoat  endan* 
gering  the  good  effects  of  the  system  of  education,  and  neutralizing  all  the 
efforts  and  care  of  the  director. 

The  peraonnel  of  the  institution  indudee  a  director,  who  is  diief  teacher,  his 
wife,  two  servants,  and  a  farmer,  or  assistant,  who  acts  as  assistant  teacher  and 
oversees  the  workshops.  The  chief  employment  is  agriculture;  including 
filming,  gardening,  tree  culture,  and  care  of  animals.  The  children  are  also 
employed  in  all  the  miscellaneous  work  of  tiie  establishment,  and  especially 
during  winter,  in  learning  various  trades.  They  make  matting  and  straw  hats, 
baskets  and  wooden  utensils,  knit  stockings,  and  mend  their  clothes.  Each  has 
his  appointed  work ;  one  has  duuige  of  the  horses,  anoUier  of  the  cattle,  another 
of  the  hogs,  another  of  the  poultry-yard,  another  of  the  kitchen,  garden,  Ac 
A  yearly,  or  half-yearly  rotaticm  is  arranged,  which  enables  eadi  pupil  |o  become 
acquainted  with  all  the  (arm.  woric  in  turn.  Each  of  these  young  foremen  is 
aaosted  by  one  or  more  of  the  younger  scholars.  Others  are  employed  to  draw 
water,  bring  wood,  to  shell  peas,  Aa,  and  to  prepare  food ;  taking  turns  also  in 
this  business.  All  the  children  are  also,  in  turn,  raitrusted  with  the  care  of  house- 
cleaning,  airangement^  Ac:  Thus  they  become  acquainted  with  the  infinite 
details  of  housekeeping  and  fiunily  life,  and  accustomed  to  the  duties  which  they 
are  expected  to  fhlflll  in  society. 

Instruction  is  in  some  respects  subordinate  to  manual  labor,  on  tiie  ground 
that  aman  must  first  of  all  be  able  to  maintain  himself  and  his  fiunUy,  and  Uiat 
next  to  this  follows  the  duty  of  cultivating  his  mind  and  heart  At  Carra,  there 
are  usually  from  one  to  three  school-hours  in  summer,  and  ftom  three  to  five  in 
winter ;  and  at  busy  seasons,  instruction  is  altogether  discontinued. 

The  course  of  study  includes  reading,  writing,  spelling,  arithmetic,  snging, 
drawing,  and  some  knowledge  of  surveying,  geography,  and  natural  history. 
The  pupils  themselves,  keep  the  fiuming  accounts.  The  more  advanced  and 
intelligent  <^  them  act  as  monitors.  Annual  exanunations  are  held,  hoih  to 
measure  the  progress  of  the  pupils,  and  to  estimate  their  talente  and  dispodtionsL 

The  style  of  Uving  is  that  of  farm  laborers  in  the  cantoiL  Bread  and  soup  are 
the  chief  food.  Each  pupil  is  allowed,  per  day,  about  a  pound  of  bread,  of 
wheat  mixed  with  barley,  beans,  rye,  vetches,  or  peas.  In  wintw,  this  mixture 
is  replaced  by  a  bread  of  buckwheat.  The  soup  is  that  called  *'  Rumford  soup^^ 
and  is  usually  made  of  potatoes,  or  of  A^esh  or  dry  legfumes;  and  sometamee  of 
meat,  or  Indian  com  or  wheat  This  soup  is  distributed  twice  a  day,  with  a 
piece  of  bread ;  the  dinner  consists  of  legumes,  potatoes,  bread,  and  a  glass 
of  wine  and  water,  with  a  piece  of  meat  twice  or  thrice  a  week.  Except  rice, 
the  establishment  consumes  only  the  food  raised  upon  it 

The  clothing  of  the  pupils,  is  in  summer,  of  coarse  linen,  and  in  winter,  of 
coarse  woolen ;  they  wear  pantaloons,  with  gaiters  reaching  to  the  knee,  sing^ 
breasted  round  Jackets,  woolen  caps  in  winter,  and  straw  hats  in  summer. 
During  severe  cold,  they  wear  also  over-coats  and  woolen  stockings ;  but  usually 
go  barefoot  in  summer,  and  wear  wooden  shoes  in  winter.  The  dreas  of  those 
scholars  who  have  been  confirmed,  resembles  the  costume  of  the  neighborhood, 
in  cut^  color  and  material.  The  yeariy  supply  of  clothing,  is  one  pair  pantaloons 
of  linen,  one  pair  of  woolen,  two  shirts,  two  handkeTchie&,  two  pair  of 
wooden  shoes,  and  a  straw  hat ;  and  once  in  two  years,  a  jacket  of  linen  and 
one  of  woolen,  an  overcoat,  a  pair  of  gaiters  for  summer,  and  of  long  stockings 
far  winter,  and  a  woolen  cap. 
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During  hoQiB  of  play  and  of  rest)  the  papQs  are  permitted  to  coltiyate  small 
gardens^  which  are  allotted  to  them,  and  whose  produce  is  bought  for  its  value 
bj  the  establishment;  studj  their  lessons;  perform  their  various  household 
duties;  and  indulge  in  various  games.  Besides  these  daily  recreations,  they 
have  annual  festivals,  in  which  aU  the  pupils  take  part  Thus,  on  the  31st  of 
December,  the  anniversary  of  the  admission  of  the  canton  into  the  Helvetic 
Con&denUakm,  there  was  set  up,  for  the  benefit  of  the  fond  raised  ttom  fines,  a 
lottery  of  usefol  objects^  such  as  knives,  haomiers,  ptacers,  compasses,  pens, 
pencils,  pi^per,  pen-knives,  Ac.  On  new  yearns  day,  which  is  the  anniversary 
festival  of  the  institution,  it  is  allowable  to  buy,  sell  or  exchange  the  articles 
gained  in  the  lottery  of  the  day  before.  On  the  first  Sunday  of  May,  there  is  a 
shooting  match,  with  long-bow  and  croas-bow,  the  prizes  being  fiimished  in  part 
fix>m  the  conunon  fimd  of  the  pupils,  and  in  part  fix>m  the  fimds  of  the  schooL 
Some  time  before  harvest,  on  some  pleasant  Sunday,  the  pupils  make  an  excur* 
sion  to  some  neighboring  mountain,  as  Kt  Yoaron,  Mt  Saldve^  or  Ui.  Mdle^ 
taking  a  day's  provisions  with  them;  and  another  similar  excursion  follows  the 
gathering  in  of  the  harvest  But  of  aU  the  festivals,  the  gayest  and  most  joyous 
is  that  of  the  harvest-homa  When  the  crops  are  all  gathered  and  ready  to 
cany  in,  the  pupils  make  an  immense  bouquet ;  wagons  and  horses  are  orna- 
mented with  flowers  and  foliage^  andihe  triumphal  procession  passes  through  all 
the  fields.  They  sit  down  to  a  feast  of  rice,  meat,  salad  of  potatoes  and  fresh 
caiTota,  diy  prunes,  and  pure  wine.  After  dinner,  which  is  enlivened  with 
toasts  and  songs  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  the  procession  resumes  its  march, 
with  flags  flying,  and  the  day  is  ended  with  a  salute  of  musketry  and  fire- works. 
In  autumn  comes  "  The  feast  of  the  Escalade,"  celebrated  with  games  and  contests 
of  bodily  strength  and  skill,  in  memory  of  a  glorious  occasion  in  the  annals  of 
the  canton,  and  which  is  made  the  means  of  awakening  the  patriotism  of  tho 
pupils,  and  of  inculcating  love  of  country.  At  Christmas,  there  is  a  solemnity 
of  a  different  character.  The  pupils  are  gathered  to  a  supper  of  l^umes^ 
of  fruits,  of  coarse  pastry  and  confections,  with  pure  wine;  they  listen  to  an 
account  of  the  birth  of  Ghiist^  and  the  evening  is  ended  with  the  sioging  of 
hymns. 

These  festivals  operate  as  rewards,  stimulating  to  zeal  and  good  conduct 
Emulation  and  labor  are  fhrther  encouraged  by  a  system  at  once  sunple,  prac- 
tical and  cheap.  Each  pupil  distinguished  by  industry  in  work  or  in  school, 
receives  for  that  day  a  good  mark  and  a  premium  of  five  centimes,  (about  one 
cent)  Pupils  allowed  to  remain  in  the  school  afi«r  their  confirmation,  receive  in 
return  for  their  services,  wages  of  fix>m  four  to  six  cents  a  day,  fit>m  which  they 
are  expected  to  keep  themselves  in  clothing.  These  premiums  and  wages  are 
deposited  in  a  ftmd  where  they  bear  interest,  and  whence  they  are  drawn  fiom 
time  to  time  as  they  are  needed,  lliis  course  assists  in  accustoming  the  pupils 
to  the  wages  of  practical  life  and  to  habits  of  economy  which  will  be  useful  to 
them  in  society. 

Punishments  are  rare  at  Caira ;  they  are  infiicted  at  the  discretion  of  the 
director,  and  consist  chiefiy  in  small  fines,  which  are  placed  in  the  conunon 
fimd.  This  fund  is  increased  by  the  gifts  of  charitable  persons,  earnings  fh)m 
field  labor  performed  for  neighboring  fermers,  sale  of  produce,  Ac.  This  fimd 
bears  the  expense  of  festivals,  and  the  due  proportion  of  its  amount  is  distribu- 
ted to  the  pupils  who  leave  the  institution.  In  order  to  the  profitable  use 
of  this  fhnd.  advances  are  sometimes  made  fh>m  it  to  pupils  of  especially  enter- 
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prising  diaracter,  who  purchase  sheep,  goats,  fta,  which  thej  fiitton  and  sell  at 
a  profit  B7  this  means  the  common  fund  becomes  a  powerfcQ  instnuoent 
of  instruction  in  practical  matters. 

The  aoconnts  <^  the  establishment  are  kept  with  OTder  and  simi^icitf.  A 
special  account  is  opened  for  the  agricultural  department^  whidi  shows,  in  spite 
of  the  large  cost  of  the  location,  a  net  annual  profit  of  fix>m  fortj-  to  a  hundred 
and  twenty  dollars.  It  is  computed  that  each  pupil  costs  about  fift7-one  d(^lazB 
a  year,  or  about  fourteen  cents  a  day.  * 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  establishment  for  the  year  1843,  were  as 
follows: 

BXPEKSU. 

Salaries  and  Emoluments, $291.98 

Maintenance, 355.01 

Furniture, 114.67 

Clothing, 241.60 

Farm  Expenses, BT2.90 

Fuel  and  Lights, 128.63 

Washing, 90.40 

Maintaining  and  repairing  BuOdings, 61.79 

Payment  in  good  mcarka^ 72.18 

School,  Medical  serrices,  Sundries, 39.61 

Total, $1,958  63 

To  the  item  of  nudntenance  must  be  added  the  value  of  iarm  produce  con- 
sumed, estimated  at  $843.53,  which  makes  the  whole  expense  of  maintenance 
$1,198.54.  The  number  of  days'  maintenance  in  1843,  reached  a  total  of 
11,833 ;  and  the  expense  of  food  per  day,  per  head,  was  therefore  a  little  more 
than  ten  cents. 

RECEIPT& 

Labor  for  various  persons, $186.90 

Sale  of  farm  produce, 347.33 

Payments  for  board, 468.03 

Total,  -  $1,002  26 

The  comparison  of  receipts  and  expenses,  shows  a  defidt  of  about  $956.00^ 
which  should  have  been  made  up  from  subscriptions  and  private  gifts.  But 
these  sources  of  revenue  being  uncertain,  and  not  always  equal  to  this  deficit,  it 
has  often  been  necessary  to  make  it  up  fix>m  the  capital  stock  of  the  concern, 
which  has  been  successively  reduced,  until  it  is  now,  (1851,)  completely  ab- 
sorbed. Under  these  difficulties,  and  fi-om  the  retirement  or  death  of  its  ori^nal 
founders  and  chief  benefactors,  the  existence  of  the  school  is  seriously  endan- 
gered. It  is  now,  however,  undergoing  a  process  of  re-organization,  which  it  is 
to  be  hoped  may  result  in  its  substantial  reestablisliment. 

The  main  object  of  the  rural  school  at  Carra,  is  to  train  good  farm  workmen; 
and  a  chief  principle  of  its  operation  is  to  train  its  pupils  in  such  humble  and 
Fimple  habits,  as  may  attach  them  to  rural  occupations.  But  experience  shows 
that  this  purpose  is  only  imperfectly  attained.  A  certain  proportion  of  pupils, 
at  their  graduation,  take  service  as  farm  workmen,  gardeners,  cow  keepers,  Ac, 
but  a  much  more  considerable  number  adopt  occupations  which  take  them  into 

towns,  such  as  wagon-making,  cabinet-work,  locksmithing,  tailoring,  shoe- 
making,  paper-hanging,  shop-keeping,  factory  labor,  domestic  and  miUtaiy 
service.  Some  devote  themselves  to  instruction,  and  others  seek  tiieur  fortunes 
abroad.  One,  for  instance,  is  a  hotel-keeper  in  Spain,  another,  clerk  of  a  steam- 
boat on  the  Mississippi,  &c. 


&EFORH  SCHOOL  OF  THE  RAUHEN-HAU8. 

AT 

HORN,  N£Ul  HiJEBURO. 

Tbb  RedemptioD  Institute,  or  Rauhea-Haus,  at  Horn,  four  or  five 
miiea  out  of  the  city  of  Hamburg,  was  established  by  an  association  of 
benevolent  individuals,  aided  by  a  legacy  of  Mr.  Qercken,  in  1833,  for 
the  reception  of  abandoned  children  of  the  very  lowest  class.  From 
the  beginning  it  has  been  conducted  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Wichem  who  has 
made  it  the  mission  of  his  life,  to  reclaim  this  class  from  habits  of  idle- 
ness, vagrancy,  and  crime,  by  making  them  feel  the  blessing  of  a  Chris- 
tian and  domestic  life,  and  the  pleasure  of  earning  their  own  bread,  and 
of  doing  good  to  others,  by  their  own  industry.  His  first  step  was  to 
procure  a  plain  dwelling,  and  to  remove  every  thing  from  without  or 
within  which  gave  it  the  appearance  of  a  place  of  punishment  or  cor- 
rection ;  and  in  this  house  he  has  resided  with  his  own  family.  Into  the 
bosom  of  his  own  family  he  received  three  boys  of  the  worst  description, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  nine  others  of  the  same  stamp,  mak- 
ing them  feel  at  home,  and  yet  with  full  liberty  to  go  away  if  they  wished, 
but  recognized  by  him,  and  his  wife,  and  his  sister,  as  members  of  the 
same  household,  and  fellow-laborers  in  the  garden  and  the  farm.  By 
forgetting  or  forgiving  the  past,  and  encouraging  every  effort  on  the 
part  of  these  depraved  outcasts  of  society,  to  form  better  manners  and 
habits,  by  addressing  them  always  in  the  look  and  tone  of  heartfelt  in- 
terest in  their  welfare,  by  patient  and  long  sufiering  forbearance  with 
their  short  comings,  by  touching  exhibitions,  at  appropriate  times,  of  the 
character  and  teachings  of  Christ,  by  regular  instruction  in  the  branches 
of  an  elementary  education,  by  alternate  recreation  and  employment,  of 
which  they  receive  the  return  not  only  in  their  own  comfortable  lodging 
and  support,  but  in  small  but  constantly  accumulating  savings,  Mr. 
Wichem  succeeded  in  working  remarkable  changes  in  the  character  of 
a  large  majority  of  all  who  became  inmates  of  his  family. 

By  degrees  the  establishment  has  been  extended  from  a  single  house 
to  nine,  on  the  original  plan  of  not  increasing  the  size  of  each,  so  to  im- 
pair its  domestic  character,  and  to  make  each  family  to  some  extent  an 
independent  community,  having  its  own  house — father  and  mother,  its 
own  garden,  table,  fireside,  and  family  worship ;  and  yet  all  the  families 
uniting  in  larger  meetings  and  operatbns,  as  neighbors  and  a  community, 
and  all  looking  to  Mr.  Wichem  as  the  patriarch  of  the  whole  estab- 
lishment The  following  account  of  the  institution  is  taken  from  the  Re- 
port of  M.  Ducpetiaux,  inspector  general  of  prisons  to  the  minister  of  jus- 
tice, preparatory  to  the  organization  of  the  reform  school  of  Belgium. 
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The  refonn  school  of  the  Kaohen-Haos,  at  Harn,  near  Hamburg,  waa  founded 
in  1833,  by  a  society  of  charitable  persons,  and  by  the  aid  of  private  contribntiona, 
for  the  purpose  of  receiTing  and  reforming  Yioious  and  unfortunately  situated  chil- 
dren. Commenced  in  a  modest  building  roofed  with  thatch,  from  which  it  haa 
taken  its  name,  it  now  occupies  about  twenty-five  acres  of  ground,  upon  which 
have  been  built,  as  they  have  been  needed,  a  dozen  houses,  more  or  less  spacioua, 
each  one  of  which  has  its  proper  destination.    These  houses  are, 

1.  The  old  thatched  house,  the  cradle  of  the  institution,  serving  for  tiie  dweO- 
ing  of  a  family  composed  of  twelve  children  and  their  ohidfl  It  contains,  besidea, 
the  apartments  of  one  of  the  principal  instructors,  a  prq|>aratory  department  for 
children  entering,  and  the  business  office,  of  which  more  wOl  be  said  below. 

2.  The  bakery  building,  with  the  storenouse  for  grain  ;  containing  also  the  gvr^ 
doner's  lodgings,  and  those  of  five  apprentices  and  a  printing  assistant. 

3.  The  Swiss  house,  occupied  in  the  lower  story  by  tin  printing  office,  and 
above  by  the  boys'  infirmary  and  the  store-room  for  paper. 

4.  The  working  house,  containing  in  the  first  story  a  number  of  workshops  for 
carpenters,  tailors,  shoemakers,  spinners,  wooden-shoe  makers,  Ac.,  and  above^ 
apartments  for  a  fomily  of  boys  and  a  number  of  brothers. 

5.  The  bee-hive  ia  occupied  in  the  first  story  by  a  fomily  of  boys,  and  above  by 
the  lodgings  of  a  number  of  brothers  and  the  teacher  of  an  elementary  dass. 

6.  The  girls'  house,  accommodating  two  families  of  little  girls,  one  of  which  oc- 
cupies the  lower  story  and  the  other  we  upper. 

7.  The  tower  building  containing  the  ohape]  or  oratory,  the  library,  the  school- 
rooms, the  preparatory  department  for  girls,  sundry  rooms  used  by  tlie  children 
and  brothers,  the  apartments  of  the  second  head  instructor,  &c. 

8.  The  mother  house,  containing,  besides  the  apartments  of  the  director  and  hia 
fiunily,  the  kitchen,  the  laundry  and  store-room  of  provisioiui,  lodging  for  some 
girls,  the  chambers  for  strangers,  and  some  other  premises  for  the  use  of  the  ea- 
tablishment. 

9.  The  stables,  the  horse  stables,  store-room  of  forming  took ;  together  with 
the  apartments  of  the  forming  overseer,  and  tbeaheda  serving  for  bams  and  store- 
rooms. 

10.  The  bookbinding  and  stereotyping  shop. 

11.  The  fisher's  cabin ;  lodging  a  fomily  of  boys  and  a  group  of  brothers. 

12.  The  shepherd's  cabin  ;  containing  in  the  first  story  a  division  of  new  camera 
with  their  overseer ;  above  the  brothers'  infirmary,  and  the  apartments  for  pupils 
re-entering  the  establishment. 

13.  Tlie  wash-room  and  its  appurtenances. 

All  these  buildings  are  scattered  and  grouped  picturesque^^  about,  among  the 
gardens  belonging  to  the  establislmient.  Several  of  them  have  been  built  by  the 
children,  with  the  help  of  the  brothers  overseeing  them.  Iliere  are  three  divis- 
ions in  the  establishment 

1 .  The  reform  school  for  children  ;  which  oontaiaa  on  an  average  100  pupils,  of 
whom  two-thirds  are  boys,  and  one-Uiird  girls. 

2.  The  institute  of  brothers,  including  the  officers  of  the  institution  and  assistants ; 
and  which  serves  also  as  a  preparatory  or  normal  school  for  the  young  men  intend- 
ing to  join  the  "  inner  mission"  founded  by  M.  Wichern.  The  inner  mission  is 
intended,  among  other  things,  to  train  ohiefo  of  fomilies,  overseers  for  refona 
schools,  prisons,  charitable  institutions,  hospitals,  agents  for  Christian  associations, 
(Bible  societies,  mutual  aid  societies,)  working  missionaries  for  home  and  colonies, 
&c.  The  institute  contained  34  brothers  m  1847 ;  at  which  period  30  had  left 
the  establishment,  and  were  acting  in  some  of  the  above  capaoitieB,  in  Germany, 
Switzerland,  and  America. 

3.  The  printing  establishment  and  buainesB  office,  including  a  bookseller's,  a 
bookbinder's,  and  a  stereotyper's  shop. 

These  three  departments,  although  attached  to  a  oommim  center,  have  each 
their  separate  existence,  accounts  and  appropriations.  Hiey  all  originate  from  the 
private  association,  and  are  sustained  by  subscriptions,  gifts,  and  legacies.  The 
reform  school  has  ^chiefly  a  local  character,  and  draws  its  support  principally  from 
the  dty  of  Hamburg.  The  institute  of  brothers  is  of  a  more  general  charaotw ,  and 
is  accordingly  principally  supported  by  beneficent  persons  ebewhere.  The  print- 
ing <^ce  and  business  establishment  was  organized  by  a  stock  company. 
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l^e  popfl*  of  the  rtform  aohool  are  olaaMd  in  groma  of  12  chOdren.  BmIi 
frmny  nnder  the  raperriaoii  of  a  broiher  or  sister,  aooording  to  the  sex  of  the  ohil- 
dren,  oocupies,  as  we  have  seen,  a  separate  habitation,  consisting  of  a  sitting-room 
and  a  common  sleeping-room.  There  are  fiye  fiunilies  of  bo)'8.  and  two  of  girls : 
and  besides  a  preparatory  department  for  new  oomers,  before  their  admianon  ana 
icaralar  location  in  fiuniliea. 

To  each  fiunily  is  attached  a  group  of  brothers,  of  whom  one  fills  the  place  of 
chief  or  (kiher,  and  the  others  assist  him  or  supply  bis  place  in  regular  order. 

Tlie  oflScers,  Ac,  employed  in  the  government  supervision,  ana  other  services 
of  the  establishment,  are,  1.  the  director  and  his  fiunily.  This  poet  has  been  filled 
■nee  the  origin  of  tne  institution,  by  M.  Wichem,  with  remarkable  distinction ; 
it  is  chiefly  to  his  effi>rtB  and  persevering  seal  that  the  Rauhen-IIaus  owes  its  com- 
pletion and  prosperitv ;  2.  three  instructors ;  3.  three  or  four  foremen  or  assist- 
ants ;  4.  brothers,  whose  number  is  various  and  increasing ;  5.  two  sisters  or  as- 
sistants ;  6.  twelve  workmen  in  the  printing  and  business  establishment,  merely 
piud  wages,  and  not  lodged  on  the  premises. 

Tlie  instruction  given  to  the  pupils  does  not  difier  from  that  given  in  good  Ger- 
man primary  scho&.  The  labor  performed  is  of  various  kinds,  and  executed  by 
separate  fiimilies  and  pupils.  They  include  the  domestic  labors,  the  housekeeping 
and  house-work,  field  and  garden  culture,  and  certain  industrial  occupations,  whose 
profits  are  added  to  the  resources  of  the  establishment 

Under  the  first  dass  of  oooupationB  are,  shoe-making,  making  and  mending 
clothes  and  beddinff,  carpentry,  wooden-shoe  making,  woolen  thrrad-Kpinning,  in 
which  the  young  onildren  are  employed,  baking,  masonry  and  painting,  house- 
keeping, cleaning  house,  ftimiture,  &o. 

The  forming  work  is  directed  by  a  filming  overseer.  The  land  is  principally 
cultivated  by  the  spade ;  and  the  large  kitdien-garden  furnishes  abundance  oif 
legumes  (beans  or  peas)  for  the  consumption  of  the  establishment  There  are 
several  head  of  cattle  on  the  form.  There  has  been  established  a  basket-making 
shop,  which  employs  a  number  of  children  daring  winter. 

The  workshops  proper  are  the  printing  shop,  the  bindery,  lithographing  shop, 
coloring  shop,  stereotypery,  and  wood-engraving  shop.  A  silk-weavers'  shop  has 
abo  been  in  operation  since  1846. 

The  girls  are  oUefly  busied  in  the  household,  and  fill  the  places  of  servants, 
oo<^  ^rasherwomen,  ironers,  laund^-women,  and  seamstresses.  The  younger 
asHst  the  elder ;  they  pick  legumes,  make  and  mend  coarse  linen,  knit  and  mend 
slookingB,  and  keep  the  rooms  in  order.  They  aU  keep  in  order  and  mend  their 
own  ck>thes. 

All  this  work,  except  the  printing  and  bookbinding,  is  performed  under  the  di- 
reotioQ  and  supervision  of  brothers  or  sisters,  who,  as  a  general  rule,  are  expected 
to  understand,  at  entering  the  establishment,  some  one  of  the  oconpationa  prao- 
tioed  there. 

The  phvsioal  training  of  the  Raohen-Eana  is  at  once  simple  and  healthy.  Noth- 
ing is  neglected  as  to  care  of  bedding,  clothing,  neatness,  and  sanitary  regulations. 
ABhough  the  estabBshment  is  very  iiealthy,  a  physician  visits  the  establishment 
regulany.  The  food  is  fruffsl,  but  abundant  It  usually  consists,  at  brealdast,  of 
sonp  thickened  with  buckwheat  flour  cooked  in  mUk ;  at  dinner,  of  soup  of  variona 
Idnds,  rice,  barley,  beans  and  others,  with  potatoes ;  to  which  are  added  in  sum- 
mer, gre^i  Icffumes,  and  meat  regularly  twice  a  week ;  at  supper,  of  a  piece  of 
bread  and  a  j^ass  of  beer,  or  of  the  remains  of  dinner.  The  cnDdren  are  not  pat 
on  aDowanoe,  and  may  eat  as  much  as  they  please.  The  brothers  eat  at  their  own 
ordinary,  except  at  supper,  when  they  dine  at  a  common  table,  presided  over  by  the 
wife  or  mother  of  the  director,  at  which  also  sit  children  whose  birthdays  ara 
celebrated. 

Hie  children  are  admitted  at  from  eight  to  ten  years  cf  aoe,  and  remain  at  the 
establishment  until  after  their  confirmation,  or  until  they  can  oe  placed  in  good  sit- 
uations, or  returned  to  their  fomilies  without  inconvenience.  In  1845,  of  82  chil- 
dren, four  (girls)  were  from  8  to  10  years  old ;  31  ftxxn  10  to  14 ;  29  ftxxn  14  to 
16,  and  18  ttom  18  to  23  years.  Iso  child,  unless  orphui  or  abandoned,  ia  re- 
ceived without  the  consent  of  its  parents. 
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During  ten  years  after  the  fonndation  of  the  establuiliment,  the  arerage  age  of  the 
children,  at  the  moment  of  their  entrance,  was  12  years  and  6  months  and  a  haU^ 
and  at  the  time  of  their  dismission,  17  years,  two  months,  and  two-thirds.  It  foIlowB 
that  the  average  duration  of  their  stay,  was  4  years,  2  months,  and  j-^ths.  From 
1834  to  1847,  there  were  120  admissions.  Pupils  who  can  not  re-ent^  thdr  fiuni- 
liesf  are  usually  apprenticed  to  masters  carefully  selected  from  among  honest  and 
pious  artizans.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  these  situations,  and  the  apprentioea 
from  the  Rauhen-Haus  are  even  sought  after,  on  account  of  the  education  and 
practical  training  which  they  have  received  at  the  establishment  Tlie  instatution 
continues  to  exercise  a  beneBciary  patronage  over  its  graduates.  Apprentices  in 
the  neighborhood  are  regularly  visited  every  week  or  every  fifteen  days,  according 
to  the  distance,  by  the  brothers,  who  carry  them  good  advice,  and  converse  with 
them  on  subjects  interesting  to  them.  Every  fifteen  days  they  meet  in  the  after- 
noon or  evening,  in  summer  at  the  Rauhen-Haus,  and  in  winter  in  the  town, 
under  the  presidence  of  the  director.  They  attend  also  at  the  flestivals  celebrated 
from  time  to  time  at  the  establishment.  As  active  a  correspondence  as  possible  is 
maintained  with  the  elder  pupils  who  are  at  distant  places  or  m  strange  countries. 
The  existence  of  the  institute  of  brothers,  and  its  extension  within  the  last  few 
years,  as  well  as  the  situation  of  the  brothers  in  difierent  parts  of  Germany,  facili- 
tate reports,  and  contribute  to  maintain,  outside  the  establishment,  the  spirit  which 
reigns  within. 

The  girls  are  usually  placed  at  service. 

There  is  established  a  patronage  fund,  which  pays  expenses  of  apprenticeship, 
Sdo.j  occasioned  by  procuring  situaticms. 

At  the  beginning  of  1844,  of  81  children  who  had  left  the  establishment,  33 
were  apprenticed  to  artizans  or  mechanics,  7  entered  at  service  as  farm-laborers  or 
dome8tics,^7  had  become  day-laborers,  11  (girls)  had  become  servants,  9  became 
sailors,  3  entered  the  army,  1  prepared  himself  for  the  university,  5  continue  at  the 
school ;  the  occupation  of  3  is  unknown,  and  2  children  belouging  to  a  family  of 
vagrants  have  not  been  able  to  be  kept  to  any  regular  occupation.  Of  this  num- 
ber, 27  including  the  sailors,  either  have  no  fixed  residence,  or  are  living  at  a  dk- 
tance ;  16  have  returned  to  their  fiuniUes,  and  consequently  have  ceased  to  sustain 
regular  relations  with  the  establishment ;  38  remain  in  regular  and  more  or  leas 
firequent  oommunieation  with  it. 

According  to  information  very  carefully  oollected  about  the  conduct  of  these  81 
children,  6  or  7  only  are  conducting  ill ;  two  of  these  were  imprisoned  for  theft ; 
all  the  others,  74  or  75,  have  given  no  cause  for  complaint,  and  some  have  distin- 
guished theraiselvea  by  activity  in  labor  and  sound  morality.  A  result  so  frvora- 
ble  would  be  very  satisfiMstoiy  in  ordinary  life ;  it  therefore  testifies  much  more 
strongly  in  &vor  of  the  organization  and  discipline  of  the  Rauhen-Haus,  which,  aa 
we  have  already  said,  receives  only  vicious  or  condemned  children,  or  those  whose 
primary  instruction  has  been  entirely  defective. 

At  first  sight,  the  organization  df  the  Rauhen-Haus  establishment  present  noth- 
ing ;  fault  even  might  be  found  with  the  confusion  of  the  buildings,  scattered  here 
and  there,  and  an  absence  of  centralization  which  would  seem  calculated  to  cause 
difficulties  in  supervision,  and  to  be  contrary  to  economy.  But  these  apparent 
foults  disi^pear  upon  stnaying  the  interior  organization  of  the  Institution,  and  upon 
considering  the  purpose  of  its  creation.  This  purpose  was  to  restore  a  femily  to 
the  children ;  to  place  them  within  a  sphere  of  relations,  duties  and  afl^ctiona 
calculated  to  change  thdr  habits,  to  reform  their  character,  and  to  elevate  their 
souls.  The  organization  of  the  Rauhen-Haus  has  therefore  been  modeled  upon 
that  of  the  natural  fiimily.  The  children  are  classed  in  groups  of  12  ;  each  group 
forms  one  family  ;  over  each  family  is  one  overseer,  who  fills  the  place  of  a  &tber. 
All  the  families  besides,  are  gathered  about  a  common  center,  and  are  under  the 
authority  of  a  common  father,  the  director  who  presides  over  the  entire  institution 
and  watches  over  its  general  interests. 

Each  family  occupiesa  separate  tenement.  Tbm  is  usually  in  the  lower  story ;  it  in- 
cludes a  common  sitting-room,  furnished  with  benches,  tables,  and  cupboards,  and 
having  on  one  side  a  sleeping-room,  and  a  small  apartment  serving  for  wat^ing- 
room,  and  for  a  depository  for  housekeeping  utensils.  These  apartments  are  distin* 
guished  only  by  neatness  and  plainness ;  they  have  no  ornaments,  except  gifts  pre- 

ited  by  friendly  hands.    Each  dwelling  has  a  yard  for  exerotse,  more  or  leaa 
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•hidy,  and  a  aauQ  garden  in  whioh  the  children  raiae  the  beans  and  peas  needed 
for  their  own  oonsnmption.  Ail  these  little  gardens  are  incloaed  within  the  prin- 
eipal  garden  of  the  eetabliahment,  and  form  with  it  a  whole  by  no  means  destitute 
of  beaoty  and  harmony. 

The  ohapel,  aohool,  and  woriahop,  are  oommon  to  all,  and  serve  as  a  eommon 
bond  between  the  members  of  diffarant  imulies,  who  meet  each  other  in  them  at 
oertain  intervals. 

In  the  momiig,  in  summer  at  \  past  4,  and  in  winter  at  5,  the  bell  rings,  as  the 
signal  to  rise,  llie  brother  or  asler  repeats  a  short  prayer ;  the  children  make 
their  beds,  wash  and  oomb  themselres,  and  usually,  in  summer,  the  boys  run  and 
take  a  bath  in  a  small  river  running  through  the  middle  of  the  estate.  Each 
iamily  then  puts  its  house  in  order ;  the  rooms  are  cleaned^  the  furniture  dusted. 
If  there  be  time  to  spare,  it  is  used  in  study  and  reading,  or  in  working  in  the  gar- 
den. At  6  the  bell  rings  again,  andeaoh  Iamily,  under  the  oonduot  of  its  overseer, 
proceeds,  Bible  under  arm,  to  chapel,  to  attend  domestic  divine  service.  This 
service  which  is  performed  with  scrfemnity,  lasts  about  an  hour,  at  the  end  of 
whioh  time  ea^  fiunily  returns  home,  where  it  6nds  breakftst  ready.  Ualf  an 
hour  is  allowed  for  this,  during  which  Uie  brother  reviews  and  explains,  as  may  be 
neosBsary,  the  preceding  instruction.  From  half  past  seven  to  twelve,  the  fiimilies 
disperse  and  form  new  groups.  Ihis  time  is  occupied  in  school  (usually  for  an 
hour,)  and  in  manual  labor  in  the  gardens  and  workshops.  At  12,  all  the  mem- 
bers of  each  fomily  meet  again  for  dinner ;  one  of  the  children  has  set  the  table ; 
two  others  have  been  to  the  central  establishment  for  provisions ;  the  meal  is 
begun  and  elided  with  a  short  prayer  repeated  by  the  brother,  who  partakes  of  the 
same  frugal  fore  with  the  children,  and  takes  advantage  of  this  intercourse  to  put 
himself  on  fomiliar  terms  with  them.  After  dinner  comes  play-time  ]  the  children 
play,  take  care  of  their  Bowers,  or  read ;  the  servants  wash  and  set  away  the 
cooking  and  eating  utensils.  At  one  the  bell  gives  the  signal  for  returning  to 
work  which  is  continued  till  half  past  four.  From  half  past  four  to  five,  supper 
and  rest  From  five  to  seven,  the  time  is  again  divided  between  labor  and  study. 
From  seven  to  eight  each  fomily  is  within  its  own  habitation,  where  it  may  busy 
itoelf  in  relaxation  or  in  whatever  manner  it  pleases.  At  eight  comes  the  evening 
divine  service,  which,  like  that  in  the  morning,  calls  all  the  members  of  the  institu- 
tion together  in  the  chapel.  Bedtime  is  from  eight  to  half  past  nine,  and  the  day 
ends  as  it  begun,  by  a  short  prayer  repeated  by  the  brother  who  lodges  in  the 
same  dormitory  with  them,  but  who  sits  up  much  longer  than  they. 

The  occupations  of  Saturday  are  in  some  measure  difibrent  from  those  of  the 
other  days  of  the  week,  2  or  3  children  are  designated  in  each  (kmily,  to  clean  up 
the  house  com|detely ;  from  5  to  6,  the  whde  fiunily  together  puts  the  yard  and 
garden  in  order,  so  ihtA  all  may  be  neatly  arranged  for  Sunday.  fVom  six  to 
seven,  the  brother  or  sister  presides  at  a  conference,  where  are  discussed  the  events 
of  the  past  week,  and  matters  of  interest  to  the  ftmily ;  the  arrangement  of 
labor  for  the  next  week  is  made,  and  the  children  in  charge  of  them  selected ;  the 
servants  for  the  time  being  restore  the  utensils  which  they  have  had  in  charge, 
and  whioh  are  committed,  after  examination,  to  their  suceesaors,  who  become  re- 
sponsible for  them  in  their  tarn.  This  species  of  rotation  maintains  the  activity 
and  stimulates  the  emulation  of  the  children,  at  the  same  time  that  it  accustoms 
them  to  domestio  ocoiqMUions,  and  gives  them  a  taste  for,  and  habits  of,  order  and 
neatness. 

Sunday  is  consecrated  to  worship  and  rest  Except  while  In  chapel,  each  flMnity 
remains  together  during  the  whole  day.  In  tiie  rooming,  at  a  proper  time,  the 
children  change  their  linen,  and  put  on  their  festival  ckithes,  which  generally  difo 
from  each  other  in  form  and  color.  The  fomily  appointed  for  that  purpose,  according 
to  a  succession  previously  designated,  goes,  with  spades  and  rakes,  to  the  burying- 
grouod  of  the  children  who  have  died  in  the  establishment,  to  put  in  order,  to  re- 
place flowers  and  shrubs,  and  to  keep  it  in  good  conditbn.  In  the  afternoon,  after 
having  attended  divine  service,  each  fomily,  if  there  is  time,  goes  to  walk  with  its 
overseer.  This  walk  has  usu^y  an  objeot ;  sometimes  to  visit  a  teacher  or  a  for- 
mer in  the  neighbOThood,  sometimes  to  see  some  remarkable  site,  monument,  or 
establishment.  These  excursions  are  varied  by  games  or  singing.  Sunday  is  also 
the  day  for  visits  from  parents ;  and  some  children  whose  conduct  is  good,  recmve 
by  way  of  reward,  permission  to  visit  their  fomilies,  in  the  town  or  viomity.    And 
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good  people  mart  also  bave  their  gifts ;  and  the  pupils  take  upon  themaelTeB  thii 
TCsponaibility,  and  appropriate  to  this  purpose  their  small  savings.  In  these  TisitB 
they  sometimes  see  wretehed  speotaoleB ;  but  a  pieture  before  Uieir  eyes  serves  to 
pat  good  thouffhts  and  useful  remembrances  into  their  minds. 

At  last  the  holy  day  is  oome.  AU  is  properly  prepared ;  the  day  passes ;  it  is 
evening.  The  hffge  vestibule  of  the  ^*  Mother  House"  is  opened,  and  eaoh  &mily 
arrives  in  procession,  carrying  the  gift  which  it  has  patiently  prepared.  AU  the 
articles,  whose  bulk  is  sometimes  c^isiderable,  are  arranged  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  and  are  ornamented  with  wreaths  and  everycreens ;  the  Christmas  tapers 
are  lighted,  and  when  all  is  in  complete  order  the  director  and  his  funily  are  in- 
vited to  behold  the  spectacle  prepared  for  them.  Their  arrival  is  greeted  with 
shouts  and  songs ;  the  hall  ffiitters  with  lights ;  all  gather  in  groups  and  admire 
the  result  of  the  labor  of  each  bmily ;  paintings,  transparencies,  inscriptions,  tes- 
tify to  the  sincere  aflfeotion  of  the  children  towwds  their  benefactor ;  and  certainly, 
to  him,  this  testimony  is  not  the  least  preoiotts  of  their  gifts.  During  the  same 
evening,  the  assistants  and  brothers  receive  the  gifts  designed  for  them.  The  pro- 
mmme  of  the  rejoicings  of  the  next  day  is  communicated  to  the  assembly,  the 
Christmas  songs  which  have  been  printed  are  distributed,  and  after  having  re- 
turned thanks  to  God  by  hymns  and  prayer,  the  ftmilies  return  in  the  same  order 
to  their  respective  dwelUnn. 

Next  day  the  bell  produms  the  grand  fosUval.  AH  arise  in  baste  by  lamp- 
light ;  the  children  put  on  again  their  festive  garments  and  gather  at  the  **  Mother 
House,''  where  was  held  the  joyous  meeting  of  the  preceding  evening.  AU  sing 
the  hymn  of  the  day,  and  after  having  returned  thanks  to  GmI,  they  return  home 
to  breakfast  Divine  service  takes  place  as  usual.  Meanwhile  the  kitchen  is  in 
unusual  acUvity.  At  noon,  all  members  of  the  establishment  take  their  places  at 
a  large  table,  and  partake  of  a  repast,  whose  most  delicate  dishes  have  been  sent 
as  preseuto  by  fiiends  ftom  the  town  and  neighborhood.  Some  of  these  friends, 
some  former  pupils,  some  parents,  seat  themselves  among  the  children,  and  become 
with  them  members  of  one  large  fomily.  There  is  joy  in  every  heart ;  singing 
succeeds;  and  before  the  feast  is  finished,  come  the  poor  invited  several  days 
before  by  each  ftmily.  AU  rise,  in  a  few  minutes  every  thing  is  put  away  in  its 
place,  and  every  trace  of  the  repast  has  disappeared.  Bach  fomily,  with  its  guesla, 
returns  to  its  weU-warmed  home,  to  ftmiliar  entertainment ;  where  the  emldren 
ling  their  prettiest  songs,  to  do  honw  to  their  visitors.  About  half-past  two,  there 
arrive  from  every  direction  the  friends  of  the  institutioQ,  who,  for  the  sake  of  at- 
tending this  cerem<»y,  have  often  travded  several  leagues  in  inclement  weather, 
and  in  the  depth  of  winter.  The  beU  rings  anew,  and  the  fiuniUes  proceed  to  the 
chapel,  conducting  thdr  poor  visttors,  who  at  their  arrival  take  their  seats  at  a 
taUe  spread  exprosly  for  them.  The  chapel  omamented  with  foliage  and  ever- 
greens, looks  like  a  thi^L  grove.  Although  of  considerable  size,  it  can  scarcely  hold 
tiie  numerous  audience  assembled  at  the  solemnity.  The  director  reads  the  goa- 
pel  for  the  day,  between  whose  verses  are  sung  hymns  appropriated  to  the  oooa- 
aion.  A  disocmrse  chiefly  addressed  to  the  poor  and  to  visitors  ftom  abroad, 
reviews  the  purpose,  origin,  and  progress  of  tho  institution.  Tlien  come  forward 
the  schools  of  the  nMgh£>rhood,  with  their  instruetors  ai  their  head  ;  one  ofSsn  a 
prayer  and  sings  a  hymn  in  memory  of  the  pupUs  dismissed  tnm  the  Banfaen- 
Haus ;  anothcur  invokes  the  protection  of  God  for  poor  and  abandoned  children ; 
anothor  implores  pity  upon  tii  prisoners ;  aU  then  unite  their  voices  in  a  eondud- 
lug  hymn,  after  which  each  sehod  depostts  its  modest  cfoing  in  the  boi  appointed 
for  reoeivfaig  gifts  to  the  establishment 

It  is  time  to  proceed  to  the  decoratioD  of  the  feast  to  the  memory  of  abaeni 
friends.  Tliis  is  the  moment  which  is  awaited  with  so  much  impatience  by  the 
children  from  the  beginning  of  the  Advent  ¥Vom  the  commencement  of  this 
period,  aU  the  school  meets  at  noon  to  liston  to  the  reading  of  those  passagts  of 
scripture  which  announce  the  coming  of  the  Mesriah ;  which  is  followed  by  the 
singing  of  a  hymn.  The  chandelier  of  the  chapel  is  ftunished  with  as  many  can- 
deb  as  there  are  days  in  Advent ;  every  day  one  more  of  these  is  lighted,  so  that 
the  number  of  lights  constantly  corresponds  with  the  approach  of  the  festival. 

We  left  aU  the  members  of  the  institntioii  in  the  chapeL  No  sooner  have  Ae 
ewsnnonies  above  deseribed  terminated,  than  is  commenced  the  li|^ting  of  aU  the 
tqien  hi  the  chanddier^  and  abo  cCa  mnhitnda  d wis  aandlaa  akuUUly  am^gtd 
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throoglioiit  tlie  baOding,  which  auidilj  glitten  with  light  This  iBrnnnwtinn  ii 
geDerondy  furnished  by  the  friends  of  the  establishment.  Hie  appetnmee  of  the 
ehapel)  with  its  tapers,  its  candles,  its  green  boughs  and  ornaments,  is  tmly  mat' 
▼elloos.  The  spectator,  especially  if  for  the  first  time,  is  overpowered  by  the  en- 
thosiasm  of  the  pnpils  and  the  gaests.  As  the  illumination  proceeds,  the  singing 
concludes ;  when  it  stops,  the  director,  amidst  profound  silence,  rends  the  follow- 
ing passage  from  St.  Matthew :  ^  When  the  Son  of  Man  shall  come  in  his  glory, 
and  all  the  holy  angels  with  him,  then  shall  he  sit  upon  the  throne  of  his  glory,** 
&c.  After  tUs  reading  the  pupik  come  forward  by  fiunilies  towards  the  poor 
guests,  and  ffive  them  the  little  presents  which  they  have  prepared  for  them  ;  then 
each  fliimily  m  succession  sings  another  song,  and  the  ceremony  oondodes  with  a 
prayer  and  concluding  chant,  in  which  all  the  assistants  join. 

The  poor  retnm  home,  carrying  salutary  impressions  and  joyful  recollections; 
the  children  return  to  their  homes  until  6  in  the  evening,  when  another  signal 
calls  them  to  the  chapel.  Some  of  the  fHends  of  the  institution,  present  in  the 
afternoon,  have  departed ;  but  others  have  arrived  to  be  present  at  the  ceremony 
of  the  evening.  In  the  interval,  tables  are  arranged  in  the  chapel,  on  which  are 
put  the  Christmas  gifts  for  the  families  and  the  children ;  which  gifts  also  are 
suppUed  by  the  inexhaustible  kindness  of  the  benefiictors  of  the  institution.  These 
gifts  are  of  all  descriptions ;  books,  images,  wall-cards,  (cartes  murales,)  little  arti- 
des  of  furniture,  tools,  ^c. ;  they  are  accommodated  to  the  wants,  and  commonly 
satisfy  the  desires  of  each.  It  is  delightful  to  see  the  pleasure  which  is  afforded  by 
the  sight  of  this  little  exhibition.  Scarcely  is  the  saloon  opened,  when  all,  smaD 
and  grtet,  pupils  and  visitors,  harry  in,  crowding  together  as  if  in  a  foir,  wha« 
each  selects  the  article  which  pleases  him  best  Thus  ends  the  day,  which,  of  aQ 
the  days  in  the  year,  is  most  ardently  desired,  and  leaves  the  most  delightfal 
impressions. 

This  day  has  more  to-morrows  than  one ;  each  family  renews  its  own  memory 
of  it,  within  itself.  Let  us  transport  ourselves  to  one  of  these  renewals,  some 
weeks  alter  Christmas.  It  is  Sunday  evening,  a  new  comer  would  imagine  that 
the  festival  had  been  postponed  for  that  family,  and  that  it  was  celebrating  it  for 
the  first  time.  Evergreens  and  green  pyramids  ornament  the  saloon,  ana  upon 
the  table  the  presents  are  arrangra.  The  organ,  the  violin,  and  the  flute,  accom- 
paoy  all  kinds  of  singing ;  the  joy  is  as  great  and  as  unoontrdled  as  at  the  gen- 
eral feast  The  guests  have  not  been  forgotten ;  and  an  invitation  to  the  private 
festival  of  a  fomily  is  never  neglected.  The  day  before,  the  children  sent  written 
invitations  to  comrades  in  other  families,  who  are  present  at  the  designated  time. 
Among  them  is  a  newly  admitted  pupil,  who  must  be  shown  the  manner  of  keep- 
ing Christmas.  The  director's  fomily  ham  also  been  invited,  and  comes,  bringing 
Christmas  cakes  or  other  little  presents  of  the  same  kind,  which  are  the  more  wel- 
come as  they  are  more  unexpected.  While  all  are  rejoicing,  the  door  -  opens  and 
there  enters,  accompanied  by  a  doeen  pnpils  and  a  brother,  a  meawnger  in  strange 
costome,  carrying  an  immense  game-bag,  and  a  fieathered  hat  There  is  surprise 
in  every  face,  for  nobody  expected  any  such  apparition.  Meanwhile  the  roessen- 
fler  comes  forward,  and  delivers  to  each  member  of  the  fomily  a  large  letter  ad- 
dressed to  him.  All  hasten  to  open  them ;  and  after  removing  severd  envelopes, 
it  appears  that  each  letter  contains  a  small  present  Who  was  the  messenger,  and 
whence  come  these  tokens  of  friendship  T  Another  fimiily  got  news  of  the  festi- 
▼al,  and  promptly  determined  to  contribute  to  it  *,  and  so  each  of  its  members 
seleoted  fh>m  his  own  property  a  gift  to  a  comrade  in  the  other  fomily.  One  pnpfl 
was  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  gifts,  and  all  accompanied  him  to  enjoy 
the  snrprise  of  their  brothers,  and  to  partake  in  their  joy.  It  is  nnneoessary  to  ssy 
that  the  impromptu  visitors  receive  a  cordial  wdcome ;  they  take  seats  at  the  table 
and  partake  of  the  modest  supper  which  is  prepared  ;  the  singing  goes  on,  and  the 
festivities  of  the  evening  prdonged  to  a  later  hour  than  unui,  end,  as  always,  by 
prvfcr  to  God." 

The  institata  of  the  brothers  of  the  Rauhen-Hans,  like  the  school  of  fbrcmen  at 
Mettray,  forms  an  essential  part  of  the  organization.  M.  Wichem,  like  M.  M. 
DemetK  and  de  Br^tigndres,  has  perceived  Siat  the  work  of  reforming  vidous  and 
condemned  children  could  not  be  intrusted  to  mercenary  hands ;  and  that  it  was 
necessary  to  accomplish  it,  to  use  motive  higher  than  those  of  temporal  interest 
Tbe  farodieni  of  the  Ranhen-Haus  are  to  a  certain  extent  similar  tome  brothen  of 
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clwity,  and  hirodien  of  Chrittian  dootrfaie,  in  Catholio  oonntrio.  "lV>  be  •Emitted 
to  the  institate.  they  must  fitroish  proof  that  their  oondiict  has  always  been  honor- 
aUe^  and  nfe  from  att  reproach ;  that  they  hare  always  done  the  doty  of  a  good 
CSinsdan,  and  that  they  have  truly  a  religious  vocation  :  that  they  have  no  infir- 
mity, and  enjoy  flood  health  and  a  robust  oonslitntion  ;  that  they  understand  fiirro- 
ing)  or  some  trade  uaeAiI  in  the  establishment,  or  at  least  that  they  have  sufficient 
meohanical  talent  to  learn  some  one  of  theee  occupations ;  that  they  haTe  a  certain 
amount  of  education,  or  the  intelligence  and  disposition  necessary  to  profit  by  the 
special  course  of  instruction  intenaed  for  them  in  the  institution.  Tliey  are  also 
reooirad  to  hafe  the  consent  of  their  parents  to  their  entering  the  proposed  career, 
and  the  oertifioala  of  their  exemption  from  military  serrice.  Their  age  at  admis- 
sion is  usually  from  twenty  to  thirty  years.  Notwithstanding  the  strictnees  of 
these  conditiona,  candidates  are  ncTor  wanting,  and  their  number  ia  usually  even 
greater  than  that  of  disposable  places. 

The  institute  of  brothers  is  supported,  like  the  reform  school,  by  subaoriptiona 
and  private  gifts,  and  has  its  own  separate  treasury,  finances,  and  accounts. 

The  brothers,  in  their  oonneotion  with  the  reform  school,  have  charge  of  the  di- 
reetioa  of  ibmiUea,  and  of  the  aup^rvision  of  pupils  confided  to  their  care.  They 
keep  them  in  sight,  night  and  day ;  they  eat  with  them,  sleep  in  their  dormitory, 
direct  their  labor,  accompany  them  to  chapd,  partake  in  their  recreations  and 
sports.  Attached  at  first  to  &milies,  aa  assbtants,  after  a  certain  time  of  appren- 
ticeship, they  undertake,  in  rotation,  the  direction.  They  visit  the  parents  of  the 
children,  and  report  to  them  their  conduct  and  progress ;  exercise  an  active  and 
beneficial  supervision  of  the  pupils,  after  their  departure  from  the  school ;  teach 
the  elementary  dass ;  assist  the  director  in  religious  instruction  and  in  the  writing 
and  correspondenoe  of  the  establishment  The  monthly  enrolment  or  rotation  S 
brothers  in  each  fiunily  brings  each  brother  successively  in  contact  viith  all  the 
pupils,  enlar&es  their  experience,  ftdlitates  their  apprenticoship  and  assists  in  teach- 
ing praotical  knowledge,  and  as  it  were,  brings  into  oontact  with  all  the  fiuniliea 
the  experienoe  aoquirra  in  each. 

Besides  these  duties,  the  brothers  in  turn  attend  a  special  oourae  of  instruction 
presided  over  by  the  director,  with  the  aasistanoe  of  the  two  head  teaches.  This 
course  occupies  twenty  hours  a  week,  so  distributed  aa  to  correspond  with  the 
working  hours  of  the  children,  and  including  religion,  sacred  and  prolane  history, 
German,  geography,  pedago^^,  singing  and  instrumental  music ;  there  is  also  a 
special  course  in  ^liglish.  Ine  brothers  are  classed  in  two  divisions,  an  upper 
and  k>wer,  eaoh  directed  by  one  of  the  teadiers.  Saoh  course  lasts  two  years,  so 
that  the  complete  instruction  given  to  eadi  brother  occupies,  on  an  average,  four 
years.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  the  brothers  should  be  prepared  to  ftilfill  the  duties 
of  the  "  Inner  Mission,*'  whose  agents  they  are.  These  duties,  as  we  said  at  the 
beginning  of  this  account,  are  aa  various  aa  the  needs  which  the  mission  under- 
takes to  satisfy.  Tlie  brothers,  accordingly,  at  leaving  the  instituts,  are  usually 
placed  in  one  or  the  other  of  the  folfowing  positions : 

Chiefr  or  fiithers  of  ftuniliea  in  reform  schools  organised  like  that  of  the  Kanhen- 
Haus ;  overseers  and  assistants  for  moral  discipline,  ineatablishments  for  children ; 
Instructors  in  the  same ;  instructors  in  agricultural  schools ;  directors,  stewards, 
overseers,  or  watchmen  in  prisons  of  diflerant  kinds ;  directors  or  Others  of  fomi- 
Hes  in  hospitals  and  charitable  institntiona ;  overseers  of  infirmaries ;  agents  of 
benevolent  or  mutual  aid  societies ;  missionaries  and  preachers  in  colonies  to  Amer- 
ica 'y  missionaries  within  the  country,  for  journeymen  and  traveling  apprentices, 
dto.,  &o. 

The  number  of  demands  for  brothers  for  these  different  purposes,  or  other  simi- 
lar ones,  increases  evoy  year ;  so  that  the  director  is  continually  trying  to  extend 
the  normal  institate  intended  for  their  preparation. 

The  printing  office,  the  bookseUing  shop,  and  their  dependencies,  attached  to  iha 
establishment  in  184S,  contribute  the  double  purpose  proposed  by  the  founders; 
they  furnish  occupation  for  a  number  of  children  during  their  stay  at  the  Kauhen- 
Haus,  at  the  same  time  that  it  teaches  them  an  occupation  which  thev  can  practice 
after  leaving ;  and  also  serve  as  a  means  of  propupiting  the  principles  and  views 
which  have  governed  the  work  undertaken  by  M.  'Wichem  with  suon  unusual  per- 
aaveranoe  and  so  much  success.  Here  is  published  yeariy  a  double  report  on  tha 
aitaation  of  the  reform  aohool,  and  the  oonditioQ  and  progress  of  the  institate  of 
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bfothen  nd  of  tbe  Inner  MiMioD.  There  m  tho  iwuud  •  Tericw,  lyfUMlm  twite 
•  month,  under  the  title  of  "^  Flying  Leavep,''  (Fliegende  Blatter,)  which  ■  in- 
tended not  only  to  inform  the  pnUio  of  matten  oonoeming  the  Rnaliai-Hm,  bit 
eleo  to  give  news  of  ohariteble  eetabUshmeote  and  operatiooB  at  home  and  ibroil 
We  have  not  eiamined  the  spirit  goreming  these  paMifrtona,  and  «»— **f 
thronghoot  the  establishment,  and  consequently  have  not  farmed  opinions  on  iL 
Some  tenn  it  exaggerated ;  for  oar  own  part  we  are  plessed  to  see  then  die  ei- 
presBon  of  a  anoere  and  profoond  ooDTiction,  and  of  a  tme  Christian  sentinieBt  of 
compasBon  for  evik  and  miseries  reqniring  prompt  relict 

Tlie  aoooonts  of  the  difierent  sections  ^  the  Ranhen-Haos  are  kept  bj  die  di- 
rector, nnder  the  control  of  the  administratiTe  committee  of  twenty  memboi, 
chosen  from  among  the  fovndersand  benefwtors  of  the  establishment.  Ksch  see- 
tion  has  its  separate  treasury  and  acconnts.  The  treasuries  are  eight  in  nmnber, 
namely: 

1.  TVeasnry  of  the  refenn  school 

2.  ««  ••    **    Iratitute  of  brothers. 

3.  u         tt    M   piintiof  offlce. 

4.  M         u    u   hosiDesseMabllshBicnt,  sad  book  shMi  and  d«|»and«iei«s. 

6.  *<         **    **   childreiM'  ssTiogs,  where  sceount  m  kept  wUh  each,  of  eipssset  al 

receipts. 
^       tt         u    1   hrothera*  isTliifL 

7.  *'         ^    ^   pstroD^B  of  the  Institution. 

3^       u         u    u    priTste  gifts  for  peiticalar  purposes. 

The  aooonnts  of  1844-45,  fix  the  receipts  and  expemea  of  the  aoliool  aafiiBowi: 

aSGBIPTS. 

subscriptions, 12407.' 


*<      Tolontsry  gifts, 632.80 

**      payments  for  bosrd, 14863> 

«<      cbarltyboz, 1G6.0B 

**      sundry  receipts, 36.42 

Total, 4^B.08 

Una  amount  does  not  include  forming  produce,  reoeiptB  from  workahops,  pmie 
gifti  for  particular  purposes,  nor  sifts  in  kind,  which  make  every  year  a 
hkb  Bom,  and  ^■■wtniah  by  so  mm^  the  reoeipto  of  the  establishment. 


Malntsnsaee  sad  repairs  of  buildings, •8BS.14 

Insormncesgninstfiro, 2BJ0 

Bxpensss  of  pupils  leaTing,  1&70 

Board, 8,lia00 

Oilandlight, 119.42 

Vnel, 883.70 

washtag, loaac 

Bxpeases  of  order— snperrisloB, TRM 

Clothii«  ofchiUren IT&OO 

Physlclaa  and  drugs, 47.14 

Expenses  of  snperrlsion, S08u66 

Salary  of  director, 42S.68 

Fkxming  and  other  tools, 4&9B 

Vumiture  and  cooking  ntenai^ 89066 

Sslartes, 148.70 

Bxpenss  of  sebool, 2100 

BxpcnseofcultiTstion, 22100 

Cattle, 7a66 

Rents, 00.42 

Bxpenss  of  rcc«iTingchildreB, &14 

Presentsto  children, 4.66 

IMnting  sad  postage, 7.42 

Sundry  expensss, 14JM 

Tocsl, 4JBa&06 

There  were  in  the  achool  in  the  same  year,  100  penKxna— 86  children,  and  14 
officera.  T^  ezpeoae  per  head  was  therefore  $51.71 ;  or  counting  ohlldien  only, 
•60.00. 
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We  append  the  following  notices  of  this  excellent  institution  by  two 
distingolshed  American  educators. 

Prof.  Stowe,  in  his  Report  on  Elementary  Public  Instruction  in 
Burope,  selects  the  establishment  at  Horn,  as  afibrding  a  striking  exam- 
ple of  the  happy  influence  of  moral  and  religious  instruction  in  reclaim- 
ing the  vicious  and  saving  the  lost 

Hsmboigh  is  the  largest  oommerdal  city  of  Germany,  and  its  popolation  is  ex- 
tremely crowded.  Though  it  is  highly  distiDguiahed  for  its  benevolent  institutiaiiSi 
and  for  the  hospitality  and  integrity  of  its  citiiens,  yet  the  very  ciroumstances  in 
which  it  is  plaoed,  produce,  among  the  lowest  elaas  of  its  population,  habits  of  deg- 
radation and  beastliness  of  which  we  have  but  few  examples  on  this  side  the  At- 
lantio.  The  children,  therefore,  received  into  this  institution,  are  often  of  the  very 
worst  and  most  hopeless  character.  Not  only  are  their  mindt  most  thoroughly 
depraved,  but  their  very  senses  and  bodily  organization  seem  to  partake  in  the 
Ttcioosness  and  degradation  of  their  hearts.  Their  appetites  are  so  perverted,  that 
sometimes  the  most  loathsome  and  disgusting  substances  are  preferred  to  whol^ 
some  food.  The  superintendent,  Mr.  Wichem,  states,  that  though  plentifully  sup- 
plied with  provisions,  yet,  when  first  received,  some  of  them  will  steal  and  eat 
soap,  rancid  grease,  that  has  been  laid  aside  for  the  purpose  of  greasing  shoes,  and 
even  catch  May-bugs  and  devour  them ;  and  it  is  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that 
these  disgusting  habits  are  broken  up.  An  ordinary  man  might  suppose  that  the 
task  of  restoring  such  poor  creatures  to  decency  and  good  morals  was  entirely 
hopeless.  Not  so  with  Mr.  Wichem.  He  took  hold  with  the  firm  hope  that  the 
moral  power  of  the  word  of  God  is  competent  even  to  such  a  task.  His  means  are 
prayer,  the  Bible,  singing,  afi&otionate  conversation,  severe  punishment  when  una- 
voidable, and  constant,  steady  employment,  in  useful  labor.  On  one  occasion, 
when  every  other  means  seemed  to  foil,  he  collected  the  children  together,  and 
read  to  them,  in  the  words  of  the  New  Testament,  the  simple  narrative  of  the  suf- 
ferings and  death  of  Christ,  with  some  remarks  on  the  design  and  object  of  his 
mission  to  this  world.  The  efiect  was  wonderful.  They  burst  into  tears  of  con- 
trition ;  and  during  the  whole  of  that  term,  from  June  till  October,  the  influence 
of  this  scene  was  visible  in  all  their  conduct  The  idea  that  takes  so  strong  a  hold 
when  the  character  of  Christ  is  exhibited  to  such  poor  creatures,  is,  that  tke^f  ors 
obJ€ei9  of  affection  .*  miserable,  wicked,  despised  as  they  are,  yet  Christ,  the  Son 
of  God,  loved  them,  and  loved  them  enough  to  suffer  and  die  for  them— and  stiB 
loves  them.  The  thought  that  they  can  yet  be  loved,  melts  the  heart,  and  gives 
them  hope,  and  is  a  strong  incentive  to  reformation. 

On  another  occasion,  when  considerable  progress  had  been  made  in  their  moral 
edocatioD,  the  superintendent  discovered  that  some  of  them  had  taken  nails  from 
the  premises,  and  applied  them  to  their  own  use,  without  permission.  He  called 
them  together,  expressed  his  great  disappointment  and  sorrow  that  they  had 
profited  so  little  by  the  instructions  which  had  been  given  them,  and  told  them 
that,  till  he  had  evidence  of  their  sincere  repentance,  he  could  not  admit  them  to 
the  morning  and  evening  religions  exercises  of  his  fomily.  With  expressions  of 
deep  regret  for  their  sin,  and  with  promises,  entreaties,  and  tears,  they  begged  to 
have  thtt  privilege  restored  to  them  ;  but  he  was  firm  in  his  refunl.  A  few  eve- 
nings afterwads,  while  walking  in  the  garden,  he  heard  youthful  voices  among  the 
shrubbery  \  and,  drawing  near  unperceived,  he  found  that  the  boj-s  had  fonned 
themselves  into  UtUe  companies  of  seven  or  eight  each,  and  met,  morning  and  eve- 
ning, in  diflferent  retired  spots  in  the  garden,  to  sing,  read  the  Bible,  and  pray 
among  themselves;  to  ask  God  to  forgive  them  the  sins  they  had  committed,  and 
to  give  them  strength  to  resist  temptation  in  fbture.  With  such  evidence  of  re- 
pentance, he  soon  restored  to  them  the  privilege  of  attending  morning  and  eveninff 
prayers  with  his  fomily.  One  morning  soon  aSttr,  on  entering  his  stady,  he  found 
it  ail  adorned  with  wreaths  of  the  most  beautiful  flowers,  which  the  boys  had  ar- 
ranged there  at  early  daybreak,  in  testimony  of  their  joy  and  gratitude  for  his 
Undnees.  Thus  rapidly  had  these  poor  creatures  advanced  in  moral  feeling,  rdig- 
ions  sensibility,  and  good  taste. 

In  the  spring,  Mr.  Wichem  gives  to  each  boy  a  patch  of  ground  in  the  garden, 
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bvMdfifUiey  wiMddMoiire  aoomibrtabb  honM.  Hedid  notpofaittlMm  to«in 
aod  afflnenoe,  bat  to  an  honorable  poverty,  which,  they  were  taught,  was  not  in  itMlf 
■n  evil.  Here  were  means  and  materials  for  learning  to  support  themselves ;  but 
there  was  no  rich  fund  or  other  resoaroes  for  their  maintenance.  Charity  had 
•applied  the  home  to  which  they  were  invited ;  their  own  industry  most  supply 
the  rest.  Mr.  Wichern  placed  great  reliance  upon  religious  training  \  but  this  did 
not  consist  in  giving  them  dry  and  auintelligible  dogmas.  He  sp^e  to  them  of 
Christ,  as  the  benefootor  of  mankind,  who  proved,  by  deeds  of  love,  his  interest  in 
the  race,  who  sought  out  the  worst  and  most  beniffhted  of  men,  to  give  them  in- 
struction and  relief,  and  who  left  it  in  charge  to  those  who  came  after  him,  and 
wished  to  be  called  his  disciples,  to  do  likewise,  h  is  strange  that,  enforced  by 
such  a  practical  exemplification  of  Christian  love  as  their  fatherly  b^eiactor  gave 
them  in  his  every-day  life,  the  story  of  Chriat^s  words  and  deeds  should  have  sunk 
deeply  into  their  hearts  and  melted  them  into  tenderness  and  docility  f  Such  was 
the  dSect.  The  most  rapid  improvement  ensued  in  the  great  majority  of  the 
children  \  and  even  those  whom  long  habits  of  idleness  and  vagabondry  made  H 
difficult  to  keep  in  the  straight  path,  had  long  seasons  of  obedience  and  gratitude, 
to  which  any  aberration  fVom  duty  was  only  an  exception. 

As  the  nnmber  of  pupils  increased,  Mr.  Wichern  saw  that  the  siie  of  the  family 
would  seriously  impair  its  domestic  character.  To  obviate  this,  he  divided  hk 
eompany  into  fomilies  of  twelve,  and  he  has  erected  nine  separate  buildings,  si^ 
nated  in  a  aemi-cirole  aroand  hia  own,  and  near  to  it,  in  each  of  which  dweUs  a 
frmily  of  twelve  boys  or  of  twelve  girls,  under  the  care  of  a  house-fother  or  house- 
mother, as  the  assistants  are  respectively  called.  Each  of  these  fiunilies  is,  to 
•ome  extent,  an  independent  community,  having  an  individuality  of  its  own. 
They  eat  and  sleep  in  their  own  dw^ing,  and  the  children  belonging  to  each  look 
up  to  their  own  particular  Cither  or  mother,  as  home-bred  children  to  a  parent 
Ae  general  meeting  every  morning, — at  first  in  the  chamber  of  Mr.  Wichem's 
mother,  but  afterwards,  when  the  numbers  increased,  in  the  little  chapel,  and  their 
frequent  meetings  at  work,  or  in  the  play-ground,  form  a  sufficient,  ana,  in  fact,  a 
very  dose  bond  of  union  for  the  whole  community.  Much  was  done  by  the  chil- 
dren themselves  in  the  erection  of  their  little  colony  of  buildings ;  aod  in  doing 
this,  they  were  animated  by  a  feeling  of  hope  and  a  principle  of  independ«»noe  in 
providing  a  dwelling  for  themselves,  while  they  experienoeid  the  pleasures  of  be- 
nevolence in  rendering  assistance  to  each  other.  Mr.  Wichern  mentions,  with 
great  satisfoction,  the  ^K>d  spirit  of  the  architect  who  came  upon  the  premises  to 
oirect  in  putting  up  the  first  house.  This  man  would  not  retain  a  journeyman  for 
a  day  or  an  hour,  who  did  not  oondact  with  the  otmost  decorum  and  propriety 
before  the  children  who  were  assisting  in  the  work. 

Instruction  is  given  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  singing,  and  drawing,  and,  in 
•ome  instances,  in  higher  branches.  Music  is  osed  as  one  of  the  most  efficient  in- 
struments fSor  softening  stabbom  wills,  and  calling  forth  tender  fbelings  •  and  iti  de- 
privation is  one  of  the  punishments  fbr  delinquency.  The  songs  and  hymns  have 
been  specially  adapted  to  the  ciroomstanoes  and  wants  of  the  commanity,  and  it  has 
often  happened  that  the  singing  of  an  appropriate  hymn,  both  at  the  gatherinsa 
in  the  mother^s  chamber,  which  were  always  more  or  less  kept  up,  and  in  the  littls 
ohapel,  has  awakened  the  first-bom  sacred  feeling  in  obdurate  and  brutified  hearts. 
Sometimes  a  voice  would  drop  from  the  choir,  and  then  weeping  and  sobbing 
would  be  heard  instead.  The  children  would  say,  they  could  not  sing, — ^they  most 
think  of  their  past  lives,  of  th«r  brothers  and  siston,  or  of  their  parents  living  in 
vice  and  misery  at  home.  On  several  occasions  the  ainging  exercise  had  to  b« 
given  up.  Freqoently  the  children  were  sent  out  to  the  garden  to  recover  them- 
selves. An  affiMting  narrative  is  recorded  of  a  boy  who  ran  away,  bnt  whom  Mr. 
Wichern  punned,  found,  and  persuaded  to  return.  He  was  brooght  back  on 
Christmas  eve,  which  was  always  celebrated  in  the  mother's  chamber.  The 
children  were  engaged  in  aingtng  the  Christmas  hymns  when  he  entered  the 
room.  At  first  they  manifested  strong  disapprobation  of  his  conduct,  fbr  he  was  a 
boy  to  whose  foults  apeoial  fbrbearance  had  been  previooaly  ahown.  Hiey  wen 
then  told  to  decide  among  themselves  how  he  ahoold  be  ponished.  This  brought 
them  all  to  perfect  silence,  and  alter  some  whiapering  and  conanlting  together,  ona, 
who  had  formerly  been  guilty  of  the  same  foolt  of  ingratitode,  under  still  less  ex* 
•uaabla  droamatliDOea,  borst  ont  in  a  petition  for  hia  forgivoneaa.    All  united  la  il^ 
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one  ooonkn,  m  lad  remained  absent  long  beyond  the  time  agreed  upon,  but  at  laat 
he  appeared,  qnite  exhausted  by  the  labor  of  saving  some  valuable  property.  Mr. 
'Wichem  afterwards  learned  from  the  owner,  not  from  the  lad,  that  he  had  steadily 
refused  the  compensation  ofiered  k>,  and  even  urged  upon  him.  When  the  com- 
pany returned  home  at  the  appointed  time,  he  sent  forth  another  band  under  the 
oare  of  a  house-fiither,  and  these  exerted  themselves  in  the  same  fiuthful  and  effi- 
cient manner.  This  was  done  as  long  as  the  necessity  of  the  case  required.  From 
this  time  the  Rauhe-Haoa  was  the  resort  of  the  poor  and  homeless,  and  not  for 
days  only,  but  for  weeks.  Tlie  pupils  shared  with  them  their  food,  and  even  slept 
upon  the  ground  to  give  their  beds  to  the  destitute,  sick,  and  injured.  I  can  hardly 
refrain  tnm  narrating  many  other  fitots  of  a  similar  eharaoter  connected  with  tha 
institution,  for  if  the  angels  rejoice  over  a  rescued  sinner,  why  should  not  we  par- 
take of  that  joy  when  it  is  our  brother  who  is  ransomed  f 

In  his  report  for  1845,  Mr.  Wichem  says,  the  institution  was  actually  so  im- 
poverished by  the  demand  made  upon  it  at  that  time,  and  the  demands  upon  pub- 
lic charity  have  unce  been  so  great  in  that  unfortunate  city,  that  the  inmates  have 
been  almost  reduced  to  suflfering  from  the  necessaries  of  life,  particularly  as  he  was 
induced  to  receive  several  children  rendered  homeless  by  that  calamity.  To  thia 
object,  however,  even  the  children  of  the  house  were  ready  and  willing  to  con- 
tribute portions  of  their  wardrobe,  and  they  submitted  cheerfully  to  other  priva- 
tk>ns.  Mr.  Wichem  regretted  above  all  other  things  the  necessity  of  refusing 
many  applications,  and  it  is  but  doing  justice  to  thecititens  of  Hamburgh,  to  state, 
that  on  an  appeal  made  by  him  for  funds  to  erect  a  new  building,  they  were  gen- 
erously and  promptiy  raised  by  those  who  had  such  unusual  claims  upon  their 
charity. 

A  single  remark,  I  must  be  allowed  to  make.  When  an  individual  efi^ts  ao 
much  good,  it  seems  to  be  often  thought  that  he  accomplishes  it  by  virtue  of  some 
charm  or  magic,  or  preternatural  influence,  of  which  the  rest  of  the  world  can  nd 

Ertake.  The  superintendent  of- the  Rauhe-Haus  is  a  refutation  of  this  idea, 
iboriously,  perseveringly,  unintermittingly,  he  uses  mkans  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  desired  ends.  When  I  put  to  him  the  question,  in  what  manner  he 
produced  these  transforming  eSdcta  upon  his  charge,  his  answer  was,  *^  By  active 
occupations,  music,  and  Christian  love."  Two  or  three  things  should  be  stated  in 
explanation  of  this  compendious  reply.  When  a  new  subject  comes  to  the  Rauhe- 
Hans,  he  is  first  received  into  Mr.  Wichem -s  own  fiunily.  Here,  under  the 
wise  and  watchful  guardianship  of  the  master,  he  is  initiatea  into  the  new  life  of 
action,  thought,  feeling,  whicn  he  is  expected  to  lead.  His  dispositions  are 
watched,  his  character  is  situdied ;  and  as  soon  as  prudence  allows,  he  is  tramn 
ferred  to  that  one  of  the  litde  colonies  whose  house>&ther  is  best  qualified  to  man- 
age his  peculiarities  of  temperament  and  disposition.  Soon  after  the  opening  of  the 
establishment,  and  the  increase  of  its  numbers,  Mr.  Wichem  found  that  it  would 
be  impossible  for  him  to  bestow  the  requisite  care  and  oversight  upon  each  one  of 
his  pupils  which  his  neceasities  demanded.  He  cast  about  for  assistance,  and 
though  he  was  able  to  find  those  in  the  communitv  who  had  enough  of  the  spirit 
of  benevolence  and  self-sacrifice  to  undertake  the  difficult  labor  to  which  his  own 
life  was  devoted,  yet  he  soon  found  that  they  had  not  the  other  requisite  qualifio*'' 
tions  to  make  their  benevolent  purposes  available.  Ho  oould  find  enough  well*in* 
tentioned  persons  to  superintend  the  workshops,  flardena,  ^.,  but  they  had  not 
inteDectual  competency.  So  he  could  find  schoMmasters  who  could  give  gooa 
lessons,  but  they  were  not  masters  of  any  handicraft  He  was  therefore  driven,  as 
he  says,  to  the  expedient  of  preparing  a  dass  of  teachers,  to  become  his  anxiliariea 
in  the  work.  For  this  end,  he  has  superadded  to  his  original  plan  a  school  for  the 
preparation  of  teachers :  firat  to  supply  himself,  then  to  send  abroad  to  open  other 
institutions  similar  to  his  own,  and  thirdly  to  become  superintendents  of  prisons. 
This  last  object  he  deems  very  important  Questions  about  prison-architecture,  ht 
says,  have  giv^n  a  new  literature  to  the  world  :  but  as  yet.  nothing,  or  but  little, 
is  done  to  improve  the  character  or  increase  Uie  qualifioationa  of  prison-keepera. 
I  have  often  felt  the  force  of  this  remark,  in  the  numeroua  continental  prisons 
which  I  have  visited.  Though  the  masters  of  the  prisons  have  generally  appeared 
to  be  very  respectable  men,  yet  the  assistants  or  deputy- turnkeys  have  very  often 
seemed  to  belong  to  a  low  order  of  society,  ftom  whose  manners,  converaatioD,  or 
treatment  of  the  prisoners,  no  good  influence  coold  be  expected. 


Ql  3  RBDBMPnON  IM811TUTB  AT  HORN. 

Thu  leoond  inslitation  of  Mr.  'Wiohern  b  in  reality  a  normal  fchool,  whieh  die 
neoeantiea  of  his  ntoation  raggorted,  and  forced  him  to  establish. 

During  the  ten  years  of  the  existenoe  of  this  institnlion,  there  have  been  ons 
fanndred  and  thirty-two  children  reodved  into  it.  Of  these  about  eighty  were 
there  on  the  1st  of  July,  1843.  Only  two  had  run  away,  who  not  either  Tolonta- 
tily  returned,  or,  being  brought  back,  had  not  voluntarily  remained.  The  two 
unreclaimed  fogitiTes  oommitted  offenses,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  ciYil  magistrale, 
and  were  imprisoned. 

Who  can  reflect  upon  this  history,  where  we  see  a  self-saorificing  man,  by  the 
aids  of  wisdom  and  Christian  love,  exercising,  as  it  were,  the  evil  spirits  from  mora 
than  a  hundred  of  the  worst  children  whom  a  corrupted  state  of  society  has  en- 
ffendered ;  who  can  see  this,  without  being  reminded  of  some  case,  perhaps  within 
his  own  personal  knowledge,  where  a  passionate,  ignorant  and  perverse  teacher, 
who,  ibr  the  sake  of  saving  a  few  dollars  of  money,  or  from  some  other  low  mo- 
tive, has  been  put  in  possession  of  an  equal  number  of  fine-spirited  children,  and 
has,  even  in  a  short  space  of  time,  put  an  evil  spirit  into  the  bosom  of  them  all  T 

What  is  most  remarkable  in  reference  to  the  class  of  institutions  now  under  con- 
■deration,  is  the  high  character  of  the  men.  for  capacity,  for  attainments,  for  social 
rank,  who  preside  over  them.  At  the  heaa  of  a  private  orphan  house  in  Potsdam, 
la  the  venerable  Von  TOrk.  According  to  the  laws  of  his  country,  Von  TOrk  is  a 
nobleman.  His  talents  and  acquisitions  were  such  that  at  a  very  early  age,  he 
was  elevated  to  the  bench.  This  was,  probably,  an  ofiice  for  life,  aod  waa  attended 
with  honors  and  emoluments.  He  officiated  as  judge  for  fourteen  years  ;  but  in 
the  course  of  this  time,  so  many  criminal  cases  were  brought  before  him  for  adjudi- 
cation, whose  only  cause  and  origin  were  ao  plainly  referable  to  early  neglect  in 
the  culprit's  education,  that  the  noble  heart  of  the  judge  could  no  longer  bear  to 
pronounce  sentence  of  condemnation  against  the  prisoners ;  for  he  looked  upon 
tiiem  as  men,  who,  almost  without  a  paradox,  might  be  called  guUtlesa  qffenden. 
While  holding  the  office  of  judge  he  was  appointed  school  inspector.  The  para* 
mount  importance  of  the  latter  office  grew  upon  his  mind  as  he  executed  its  duties, 
imtil,  at  last,  he  came  to  the  full  conception  of  the  grand  and  sacred  truth,  how 
much  more  intrinsically  honorable  is  the  vocation  of  the  teacher,  who  saves  from 
erime  and  from  wrong,  than  the  magiatrates  who  waits  till  they  are  committed, 
and  then  avenge  them.  He  immediately  resigned  his  office  of  judge,  with  its  life- 
tenure  and  its  salary  ;  traveled  to  Switzerland,  where  he  pUused  himself  under  the 
care  of  Pestalozxi ;  and,  after  avaQinff  himself  for  three  years  of  the  instroctions  of 
that  celebrated  teacher,  he  returned  to  take  charge  of  an  orphan  asylum.  Since 
that  time  he  has  devoted  his  whole  life  to  the  care  of  the  neglected  and  destitute. 
He  lives  in  as  plain  and  inexpensive  a  style  as  our  well-off  &nners  and  mechanioi, 
and  devotes  his  income  to  the  welfiire  of  the  needy.  I  was  told  by  his  peraonal 
friends  that  he  not  only  deprived  himself  of  the  luxuries  of  life,  but  submitted  to 
many  privations  in  order  to  appropriate  his  small  income  to  others  whom  he  con- 
aidcred  more  needy  *,  and  that  his  wife  and  fhmily  cordially  and  cheerfully  shared 
such  privations  with  him  for  the  same  object.  To  what  extent  would  our  own 
community  sympathize  with,  or  appreciate  the  act,  if  one  of  the  judges  of  our 
higher  courts,  or  any  other  official  dignitary,  should  resign  an  office  of  noncnr  and 
of  profit  to  become  the  instructor  of  children. 

Even  now,  when  the  once  active  and  vigorous  fhime  of  the  patriarchal  man  is 
bending  beneath  the  weight  of  years,  he  employs  himself  in  teaching  agricutture,  to- 
gether with  the  branches  commonly  taught  In  the  Pfussian  schools,  to  a  class  of  or- 
phan boys.  What  warrior,  who  rests  at  last  ftom  the  labors  of  the  tented  6dd,  after 
a  life  of  victories ;  what  statesman,  whose  name  is  fiuniliar  in  all  the  courts  of  the  ciri- 
Bzed  world ;  what  orator,  who  attracts  towards  himself  tides  of  men  wherever  be 
may  move  in  his  splendid  course ;  what  one  of  all  these  would  not,  at  the  sunset 
of  life,  exchange  his  &me  and  his  clustering  honors,  for  that  predous  and  abound- 
hig  treasury  of  holy  and  beneficent  deeds,  the  remembrance  of  which  this  good 
old  man  is  about  to  carry  into  another  world  1  Do  we  not  need  a  new  spirit  in  oar 
ooromunity,  and  especially  in  our  schools,  which  shall  display  only  objects  of  vir- 
tuous ambition  before  the  eyes  of  our  emulous  youth  ;  and  teach  them  that  no 
height  of  official  station  nor  splendor  of  professional  renown,  can  equal  in  the  eye 
of  Heaven,  and  of  all  good  men,  the  true  glory  of  a  life  consecrated  to  the  wdfive 
cf  mankind? 


r 


HOLLAND. 


Thb  goreniment  of  the  Ketherianda  was  one  of  the  earliest  in  Europe  to 
dassify  its  criminals — separating  those  under  eighteen  year?  from  the  older,  hy 
placing  the  former  at  first)  of  both  sexesi  in  a  central  penitentiary  at  Bottwdam, 
and  after  a  trial  of  the  inoonTenience  of  associating  the  boys  and  girls  under  the 
same  roo(  by  remoTing  the  girls  to  a  separate  establishment  at  Amsterdam. 
K.  Cousin,  in  his  report  on  "  The  sUUeqf  educatum  inffoOand  as  regards  schoola 
for  ihe  working  dasseB  ami  for  ike  poor,"  gives  the  following  aoooont  of  a  TisI 
to  the  institution  at  Rotterdam  in  1836. 

Prison  akd  School  ior  Jutikilb  Offskbers  ax  Bottirdav. 

I  saw  a  diaritable  institution  at  Rotterdam,  so  singular  in  its  nature,  and 
where  primary  instruction  forms  so  important  a  pari,  that  I  must  mj  a  few 
words  respecting  it;  I  mean  the  penitentiary  for  young  boys.  I  shall  give  a 
sufficiently  oonect  notion  of  the  excellent  system  upon  which  the  prisons  in 
HoUand  are  managed,  by  saying,  that  the  central  prisons  are  divided  into  two 
classes^  the  one  for  young  peopie  below  eighteen  or  twenty  years  of  age,  tbs 
other  ibr  older  persons.  The  central  penitentiary  for  young  persons,  estabUahed 
at  Rotterdam,  used  to  receive  young  prisoners  of  both  sexes;  they  vrere  rigidj^ 
separated  from  each  other  in  the  court  yards,  and  in  the  rooms  where  they  got 
their  meals,  and  there  were  distinct  schools  for  each  sex.  In  spite  of  all  these 
precautions,  howevw,  experi«ice  demonstrated  the  necenityof  separatiog  them 
ent^ely,  and  of  having  one  penitentiary  for  boys  and  another  for  girls.  The 
girls  are  at  Amsterdam;  the  boys  at  Rotterdam.  I  examined  the  lart  with  the 
most  minute  attention. 

The  object  which  they  have  in  view  in  those  places  is  not  only  to  make  the 
young  people  submissive  and  correct  in  their  conduct  during  the  time  of  theiSr 
imprisonment,  but  to  improve  them.  The  imprisonment  itself)  and  the  severi^ 
of  the  disoipline>  constitute  the  just  punishment  for  the  offense ;  for  it  is  indis- 
prasable  that  there  should  be  punishmttit  But  the  chastisement  would  not  be 
adapted  to  its  proper  end,  if  it  did  not  tend  to  improve  the  criminal,  and  CTery 
possible  care  is  taken  that  the  prison  should  deserve  the  title  of  a  penitentiary. 
They  work  upon  the  young  (lenders  by  the  combined  effects  of  the  priscm  dis- 
ciplhie;  Ist,  by  the  discipline  to  which  they  are  sul^jected,  in  order  to  give  them 
notions  of  order  and  of  submission  to  authority ;  and  2d]y,  by  the  labor  they 
have  to  go  through,  for  which  purpose  there  are  workshops  oi  difierent  kinds. 
The  system  of  the  house  is  military ;  all  the  officers  are  dressed  in  unifbmi, 
and  preserve  a  grave  and  decent  deportment,  which  of  itsdf  is  an  excellent  les- 
son. The  diet  is  wholesome^  but  very  coarse ;  and  so  it  ought  to  be.  There  is 
not  a  separate  cell  fbr  each  prisoner,  but  the  dormitories  have  only  a  smaU  num- 
ber of  beds,  which  are  all  hammookSi  and  eveiy  thing  was  dean  and  conven- 
iently arranged. 

The  school  consists  of  about  six^  young  prisonerB^  all  dressed  alike  in  coarse 
but  dean  Unen  jackets  and  trousers.  I  was  very  much  struck  with  the  progress 
which  their  copy  books  showed  they  had  made»  and  frequently  in  a  very  shoit 
time;  and  I  was  particularly  pleased  with  their  singing.  We  must,  however, 
recollect  that  it  vras  not  in  intelligence  these  youths  were  wanting.  The  mas* 
ter  is  a  young  man,  with  a  grave  and  mild  manner,  who  seems  like  the  father 
of  his  pupils.  It  had  been  proposed  to  give  him  one  of  the  jailers  as  an  asstst* 
ant  to  keep  order ;  this  he  declined,  assigning  as  a  reason,  that  it  would  look  aa 
if  he  was  afraid ;  and  so  he  manages  the  whole  school  himselC    He  deyotee  hk 
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whole  1]&  to  thia  aacred  daty:  he  knows  every  one  of  his  pupils  iodiTidiiallj; 
and  endeavoiB  to  i^ain  their  oonfidence.  He  does  not  lose  sight  of  &em  even 
after  they  have  left  the  house,  but  oontinues  to  look  after  them ;  they  get  situa- 
tions upon  his  reoommendation,  and  he  keeps  up  a  regular  correspondence  with 
every  one  of  them.  But  such  a  system  would  be  impossible,  if  Uie  pupils  were 
not  limited  to  a  small  number;  were  not  this  the  case,  all  that  one  man  oould 
do  would  be  to  instruct  them  as  well  as  he  could,  so  long  as  they  remained 
under  his  immediate  care ;  and  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  look  after  them 
in  their  future  career.  Ij^  in  sudi  an  establishment!  the  number  of  prisoners  be 
considerable,  they  ought  to  be  carefully  separated,  and  committed,  in  divisions 
of  fifty  or  sixty  at  most,  to  the  care  of  one  master,  who  should  be  spedallj 
charged,  not  only  with  the  duty  of  instructing  them,  but  with  their  edocaticsi, 
and  who  should  be  not  only  responsible  for  them  at  the  time,  but  should 
continue  to  watch  over  them  afterward. 

I  was  surprised  to  learn,  that  this  central  prison  for  boys,  the  only  one  in  all 
Holland,  did  not  then  contain  more  than  from  sixty  to  eighty  prisoners;  so 
that,  adding  seventy,  who  were  expected  from  a  depdt  at  Leyden,  there  weie^ 
at  most,  only  150,*  out  of  a  population  of  2,500,000 1    To  find  a  solution  of  this 
phenomenon,  I  had  only  to  reflect  upon  the  excellent  schools  I  had  every 
where  met  with.    The  charges  upon  the  towns  for  the  support  'of  the  sdioola 
produce  then  this  result,  that  there  are  fewer  offenses  and  fewer  crimes ;  and 
consequently  less  to  pay  for  police,  and  for  the  prevention  and  punishment  of 
crime.    In  Rotterdam,  a  commercial  town,  of  nearly  100,000  inhabitants,  filled 
with  merchandize,  and  where  the  number  of  canals  and  bridges  afford  great 
facilities  to  depredators,  robberies  are  rare,  and  burglaries,  accompanied  by  acts 
of  violence,  so  much  so,  that  the  gentlemen  who  accompanied  us,  assured  me 
that  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  them  to  mention  any.    It  is  with  grief  that  I 
contemplate  the  mistaken  zeal,  the  illogical  reasoning  of  certain  philanthropistB, 
and  even  of  certain  governments,  who  bestow  so  much  pains  upon  prisons,  and 
neglect  schools :  they  allow  crime  to  spring  up  and  vicious  habits  to  take  root, 
by  the  utter  neglect  of  all  moral  training  and  of  all  education  in  children ;  and 
when  crime  is  grown  and  is  strong,  and  full  of  life,  they  attempt  to  cope  with 
it ;  they  try  to  subdue  it  by  the  terror  of  punishment,  or  to  mitigate  it,  in  some 
degree,  by  gentleness  and  kindness.    After  having  exhausted  all  their  resources, 
both  of  thought  and  of  money,  they  are  astonished  to  find  that  their  efforts  are 
vain ;  and  why,  because  all  they  do  is  in  direct  opposition  to  common  sense: 
To  correct  is  very  important,  but  to  prevent  is  &r  more  so.    The  seeds  of  mo* 
relity  and  of  piety  must  be  early  sown  in  the  heart  of  the  child,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  found  again  and  be  made  to  shoot  forth  m  the  breast  of  the  man, 
whom  adverse  circumstances  may  have  brought  under  the  avenging  hand  of  the 
law.    To  educate  the  people  is  the  necessary  foundation  of  all  good  prison  dis- 
cipline.   It  is  not  the  purpose  of  a  penitentiary  to  change  monsters  into  moi; 
but  to  revive  in  the  breasts  of  those  who  have  gone  astray,  the  principles  which 
were  taught  and  inculcated  to  them  in  their  youth,  and  which  they  acknowl- 
edged and  carried  into  practioe  in  former  days,  in  the  schools  of  their  in&ncy, 
before  passion  and  wretchedness,  and  bad  example,  and  the  evil  chances  of  life 
had  hurried  them  away  firom  the  paths  of  rectitude.    To  correct,  we  must  ex- 
cite remorse,  and  awaken  the  voice  of  oonsdence;  but  how  can  we  recall  a 
sound  that  had  never  been  heard?  how  are  we  to  revive  a  language  that  had 
never  been  taught?    If  to  demonstrate,  presupposes  principles  already  agreed 
upon,  if  we  are  to  correct,  we  must  also  presuppose  an  admitted  rule;  some 
feeling  of  obligation  and  of  duty;   a  knowledge  of  good  and  evil;  which, 
though  forgotten,  has  not  been  rooted  out ;  some  pre-existent  virtuous  habits^ 
which  are  to  be  brought  back  by  judicious  treatment,  and  be  made  to  triumph 
over  those  more  recently  acquired,  which  had  shut  out  the  earli^  and  better 
feelings.    I  approve  o(  nay,  I  bless  with  my  whole  heart,  every  kind  of  peniten- 
tiary; but  I  consider  tiiat  they  must  forever  remain  almost  finitless,  unless  their 
power  to  reclaim  is  made  to  rest  upon  the  effect  of  schools  for  the  people  uniTer- 
sally  established,  attendance  upon  which  is  obligatory,  and  where  instruction  is 
considered  as  only  one  of  the  means  of  education. 

•  Many  of  (hwe  Juvenile  offender*  were  mere  vai^bondB,  whom  the  tribanals  do  not  b«»> 
itate  to  commit  to  prison,  because  they  know  the  pains  that  will  be  bestowed  on  tbeir  monl 
education  in  the  penitentiary. 
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RITTBBBLBDB,  BBLQIUIL 


Tbb  feUowing  acooont  of  one  of  the  most  intereflting  educatioiHd  in* 
•titatioDs  of  Belgiomi  is  mainly  a  translation  from  a  Report*  by  M. 
Duepetiaax,  Inspector  General  of  Prisons  and  Charitable  Institutions,  to 
the  Minister  of  Jnstioe,  on  Agricnltoral  Colonies,  Rural  Schoois,  and 
Schools  of  Reform,  for  indigent,  vagrant  and  mendicant  children  and 
youth,  in  185L 

1.  PmrfM  ^f  tki  Jl«f«rm  Sek§oUs  fnUmmary  me^tmrti  s  (ant  ofm-gmU' 


The  sttention  of  govanment  hss  loDff  been  dveoted  to  the  condition  of  the  poor 
yooth,  beggsn,  and  Tagrants,  who  are  udtered  in  the  alms-hooMB  and  imprisooed 
by  the  ooorta.  Fh«i  the  miofortanea  which  hare  of  late  yean  Men  upon  the 
popnlation  both  of  East  and  West  ilanders,  the  nnmbw  of  these  ohildren  and 
Tooth  baa  rafiidly  increased.  Aooordinff  to  a  retom  made  in  1848,  thia  inorease, 
for  the  three  yesm  preoeding,  was  aa  foUowa : 

Inpriaona, 3,575        5,886        9,35S        17,813 

InsfaM-hoiMB, 1,823        8,914       3,697         8,434 


Total, 4,398       8,800      13,049        26,347 

Thn,  in  the  abort  apses  of  three  yesis,  26,847  childreQ  snd  yovth  of  both  aeacea 

are  regptsted  aa  somitted  into  the  prinns  and  ahnabooaaa.  Than  are  sn- 
dosbtodly  repstitiQiia  iathk  number ;  the  aams  ohiUren  arereoorded  twice,  thrice, 
or  ST«n  oAoner,  on  the  aams  rsgiafp.  B«*  on  the  other  hand  this  estimste  did 
ml  inoMs  childreii  sdmitlad  into  prisMis  with  their  pnrcata ;  anmbcring,  daring 
tils  aame  period,  SQSM  thooHiids. 

It  IS  to  be  remsAed,  bsMdas,  thst  the  nrlneipslsfaBs-hoaBea,  beiBgentiNiy  filled 
daring  the  crwi  of  distrem,  w«re  obligea  to  limit  or  even  to  snapoid  sdmiaMoo. 
Hienoe  a  great  psrt  of  the  inerawe  in  the  namber  fanpriaoned.  Shot  out  from  the 
shns-'hoosea,  msny  of  these  nnfcrtansta  people,  to  eaeape  from  hunger,  cold,  snd 
dasth,  aaksd  sdmimion  faito  the  prisons,  sad  «f«a  committed  ansU  miademesnora 
hi  order  to  gain  the  right  of  aneh  sdmiBMO. 

8owrolbhedsspecteQlehssahowB  the  nnonaBJ^  of  energetic  measurea  to  oppoas 
s  barrier  to  thia  iuvsnon  of  poferty,  and  to  analen  thia  mam  of 


of  unfortunate  youdk 
from  inflnencea  whioh,  by  perpKuating  their  degrsdstaon  snd  their  misery,  eipose 
soeiety  to  incesmnt  perOa  and  iaoreaaing  ezpenae. 

The  department  of  juatioe  prepsred  s  pbn,  chiefiy  with  Ab  deagn,  for  the  es- 
tablidkmentofapeQial  reform  8dloo^  for  poor  youth,  beogais,  and  TagMta  of  b^ 
Sana.  Thia  plan  waa  presented  to  the  Qismber  of  R^resentstivea,  Not.  17, 
1846;  and  was  thoronghlyeismined  by  a  coounittee  of  tile  centrsl  section,  (ateriaii 
cewlrslc,)  which  reported  on  it,  Msy  6, 1847.  The  government  prepsred  a  new 
plan,  baaed  on  tha  report,  whioh  it  anbmitled  to  the  Chamber  of  Rc^eaentatiTea, 

*  Oolontaa  Airieolce,  Sooln  KntmiisetSeolw  de  Reibnse  poor  Im  tad)gint%  Im  BMDdiaiiti 
sllmTa|tboDdi,etq»CBUwicntpov  he  esfcala  dee  deux  bum,  en  flufa>a,ea  AlkaMcna, 
eBF^aBee,fBAafl«teR«,deae  leePfeje-BeaetfBfielilque.  Bapport  sddrweg  a  M.  Taeeh, 
mslBire  dels  JwMloe,  per  M.  Ducpetiaax,  Isepeotenr  QCalTel dm  priaosa, 4to. 
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tar  large  dormilories,  each  furnished  with  a  limidred  and  twoity-tar  oota,  a 
perinlendent's  ohainber,  and  waah-atandalbr  the  popila.  In  the  garret  »  a  large 
reservoir  fiUed^  the  steam-engine,  which  dirtribatea  water  to  all  parta  of  the  e»- 
tahliahment    The  rooms  on  the  first  floor  are  wanned  by  a  Aimaoe. 

To  the  right  of  the  central  ballding^ftoinff  ftom  the  road,  are  the  kitchen  of  tha 
pnpils,  the  bakery,  the  steam-enaine  with  rts  appurtenances,  the  pantry  and  the 
alore-rooros ;  to  the  left,  the  kitchen  of  the  olfioers,  a  plnnge-bath  or  ewiramine- 
bath,  baUis,  a  fire-pump,  and  in  the  second  story,  the  infirmary  of  the  pupils  wim 
itB  dependencies.  Lastly,  the  play-ground  of  the  pupils  k  bounded  on  three  sides 
by  a  building  of  one  story,  over  which  are  ample  granaries ;  in  .this  building  are 
the  workshops,  the  forge,  oarpenter^a  ^op,  spinning  and  weaving  rooms,  the  tailor^s, 
shoemaker ^8  and  straw-weav^ ^s  shops,  &c.,  as  well  as  a  temporary  wash-house,  to 
aerve  until  the  completion  of  the  girb^  sdioo].  Tlie  chapd  stands  at  one  corner : 
it  is  built  in  a  style  at  once  simple  and  elegant ;  and  near  It,  as  in  the  reform  school 
at  Mettray,  is  a  small  cell  for  such  young  beggars  and  vagrants  as  are  sent  to  the 
aohool  for  punishment,  and  for  the  pupils  in  such  aggravated  or  exceptional 
aa  require  such  quarantine  or  discipline. 

a.  The  farm  buildings,  standing  near  the  school,  comprehend  a  dweQing^h 
for  the  former  and  the  form  laU^rors,  stables  for  from  8t)  to  lOO  head  of  cattle,  a 
dairy,  two  stables  for  13  horses,  two  piggeries,  a  sheep-fSold,  a  pouhry-yaid,  two 
covered  receptacles  for  manure,  a  roomy  barn,  and  a  large  carriage  house  for 
vehicles  and  forming  tods,  over  which  ar«  lufte  for  hav.  A  watering  place  for  the 
oatUe,  and  large  cisterns  for  liquid  manure  and  for  trainings  complete  these  ar- 
rangements :  which  on  the  whole  and  in  detail,  fVirnish  a  renl  model  form. 

AU  the  buildings  which  we  have  enumerated,  together  with  the  two  court-yarda 
of  the  school  and  the  enclosure  around  which  stand  the  mills  and  wood-housea, 
form  nearly  a  regular  parallefogram,  of  135  metres  long,  and  SOO  wide,  (abool 
450  feet  by  650.) 

4.  Extent  aniT  HvMun  of  tki  etfals. 

The  property  of  Kuysselede  contains  1S6  hectares,  89  area,  10  centiares,  (about 
SSO  acres ;)  it  forms  an  iscscelea  triangle  with  the  vertex  to  the  northwest  and 
the  base  to  the  southeast.  It  is  boundMl  on  one  side  by  the  new  road  laid  out  by 
the  establishment^  and  on  tiie  others  by  pubfic  roads,  so  that  it  is  quite  separated 
from  the  eetatea  adjoimag.  It  is  divided  into  squares,  chess  board-vrise^  generdly 
oontatning^  fhm  1  to  S  hectares  (d}  to  74  acres)  each,  and  separated  by  rows  and 
avenues  of  larch,  fir,  and  wild  cherry,  wnich  last  aerve  for  cart-paths,  <fro.  Tlie 
aoQ  is  a  gray  sand,  without  any  mixture  of  day,  and  therdbre  light,  finable,  and 
easily  worked.  But  it  also,  to  baeome  productive,  requires  earsM  enlitvatkin,  and 
laiirs  quantities  of  SMnure,  espeeia^y  liqaid  manure.  Fbr  thia  reaaoa  the  a«- 
thoritiea  of  the  school  have  eonohided  aa  awangement  vrith  the  jail  (raaison  de 
force)  at  Gand,  for  the  aimaal  delivecy  of  ahoet  10,000  heololltres  (about  4,S00 
hegsheads)  of  solid  and  liquid  manure. 

5.  JIf— erst  a/eryawaefisii ;  rftcrsst 


The  department  ef  justioe,  which  has  jniMdietieB  ever  the  reform  school,  haa 

their  ~ 


ively  taken  diffiwent  mearares  for  their  organiatkHi.  Tlie  royal  decree  cf 
March  ^  1849,  detsrminea  the  anmber,  dotiea,  imd  salaricecf  theoffioers,  and  ip* 
points  a  committee  of  from  three  to  im  nMabers  ef  the  legidatave  Ibr  the  iaspec* 
tion  and  sapervisioQ  of  tiie  reform  schools.  The  decree  of  May  7, 1849,  com* 
pleted  this  anangement  by  duler mining  the  mode  ef  filling  vaoeneiea  and  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  committee. 

The  continQed  ImpriaQiuDeBt  by  the'  cwiinmissifwisr  of  beggary  and  Tagranoy 
eaawig  much  inconvenienee,  the  deeree  ef  Fsbrvaiy  28, 1850,  ordered  their  im* 
Bsediate  transfor  to  the  reform  aehoob,  vHiere  they  will  aerve  eat  tfieir  terms  in 
asperate  cuartera. 

A  royal  decree  cf  the  aame  data  vrith  the  laat,  extenda  the  proviskma  of  tiie 
deeree  of  December  14, 1848,  for  the  sewslanei  of  liberated  ooBTk^ti,  to  tooi^ 
paapera,  heggara,  and  vagianta,  at  their  dismissal  fhrni  the  reform  schools,  ^era 
18  to  be  opened  in  eaeh  cf  theee  cetahliahmeBtB  a  register  of  the  cfiera  which  nMQf 
be  made  by  formers  and  other  employers,  to  hire,  on  certain  eonditiQiia,  anoh  cf 
the  pupils  aa  may  prssssu  the  requisHe  qaalificationa. 

Tba  Bunislerial  areolar  of  Maroh  9,  l85a,eaUBtheatleDtioiiofp«blio 
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ton  to  the  porpoie  of  the  rdbrm  fcboolB,  ad  fanaabm  mviriafafe  nkm  fcr  Ae 
arrangement  oC  transfers  to,  and  among  them.  Another  circolar,  oC  the  ane 
date,  sends  similar  instructions  to  the  gorernors  of  proTinoes. 

Lastly,  the  ruyal  decree  of  July  3, 1850,  spedfies  the  condhkiiia  and  fiDrms  d 
admission  to  the  reform  schools,  and  of  dismissicMi  from  them. 

By  this  decree,  and  by  the  law  of  April  3, 1848,  the  relbrm  stdkools  are  especially 
designed. 

1.  For  yomig  paupers,  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  who  present  themselTeB  tqI- 
nntarily  for  admission,  with  a  certificate  from  the  municipal  antharity  of  their  plaoe 
of  settlement,  or  ftxim  the  municipal  authority  of  the  neighborhood  where  they 
happen  to  be,  or  where  their  usual  residence  is. 

2.  For  young  paupers  holding  a  certificate  fitxn  the  pomanent  deputation,  fion 
the  governor  of  the  province,  or  from  the  commissary  of  the  distriet  (arroDdisBe- 
ment)  in  which  the  plaoe  of  settlement  of  such  paupers,  their  residence,  or  oasoal 
locality,  may  be. 

3.  For  children  and  youth  sentenced  by  the  commisriooer  of  beggary  or 
Tagrancy. 

4.  For  children  acquitted  by  him,  but  retamed  nndtf  the penal  aode  to  be 

educated,  up  to  a  certain  age,  in  a  house  of  correction. 

5.  For  children  not  guilty  of  any  misdemeanor,  indented  with  ftrmcfa,  ai  lisBiM, 
or  charitable  institutions. 

6.  Numbers  ;  entries,  ^. 

The  first  pupils  enter^  in  March,  1849,  shortly  after  the  purchase  of  the  prop- 
erty and  the  commencement  of  the  preparatoiy  work.  There  were  admitted  at  fint 
19  children  from  the  alms-house  of  Bruges,  wen  15  from  that  of  Combre ;  a  little 
after  these  were  admitted  03  young  heg^in  and  vagrants  acquitted  by  the  courts  as 
having  acted  without  knowledge,  but  detained  under  the  66th  arti<^  of  the  penal 
oode,  who  had  been  placed  in  the  juvenile  penitentiary  of  Saint  Hubert,  fiir  want 
of  any  proper  receptacle.  These,  with  24  received  singly  during  the  same  time, 
make  a  total  of  121  pupils  on  the  1st  of  January,  1850. 

From  that  time  to  January  1st,  1851,  the  number  has  been  as  in  the  li^wing 
table: 

Aoquitted  by  the  ooorts,  but  detained  by  law  in  a  bonae  of  oorreotioii, ...     92 

Sentenced  on  application  of  oommunea, 156 

Sent  by  beaevdent  inafitntJona, 3 

Total, 251 

Young  panpera  entering  the  reform  abbm^  vohmtarily,  are  kept  for  at  kaat  six 
months  die  first  time ;  and  for  at  least  one  year,  if  they  have  been  in  the  school 
before,  or  if  they  have  before  been  inmates  of  an  alms-house.  At  the  end  of  that 
time,  the  civil  authority  of  their  place  of  settlement,  their  fomily,  or  any  responsi- 
ble person,  may  claim  theff  dismission,  upon  engaging  to  provide  for  their  educa- 
tion, apprenticeship,  and  support  Demands  for  such  purpose  are  to  be  addressed 
to  the  permanent  deputation  of  the  council  of  the  province  to  which  such  pupib 
belong ;  directly,  if  miade  by  the  civil  authority  of  their  plaoe  of  settlement ;  if  by  their 
fimuly,  or  by  strangers,  then  through  the  civil  authority  whidi  would  have  juris- 
diction in  the  caser  Tlie  deputation  determines  upon  the  security  ofiered,  and  au- 
thorizes or  refuses  the  dismissal  of  the  pupils.  In  the  absence  of  any  claims  made 
aa  above,  the  deputation,  after  consultation  with  the  inspecting  committee  and  with 
the  director  of  the  schools,  may  authorize  the  dismissal  of  the  pupfl,  provided  he 
is  in  a  condition  to  earn  hn  own  living.  The  disinisaal  of  diildren  and  youth  sen- 
tenced by  the  commisaoner  of  beggary  or  of  vagrancy,  is  ordered  by  the  gover- 
nor of  the  province  in  which  is  their  place  of  settlement,  or  if  that  can  not  be 
found,  by  the  minister  of  justice. 

Such  dbmission  always  depends  on  these  conditiona,  vis. :  that  the  pupil  has 
remained  at  least  two  years  in  the  reform  school,  if  sent  there  for  the  first  time; 
and  at  least  four  years,  if  he  is  an  old  oSSeader ;  and,  that  he  is  in  a  condititMi  to 
cam  his  own  living,  or  at  least  is  claimed  by  lSb»  civil  authority  of  his  plaoe  of  set- 
tlement, by  his  finnily,  or  by  some  responsible  person,  under  a  guaranty  that  he 
ahall  not  return  to  begging  or  vagrancy,  and  that  he  shall  be  frimiBhcd  either  widi 
work  or  with  sufficient  support.    The  aooeptanoe  or  refusal  of  ihia  guaranty  ia 
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left  to  the  goTemor  and  to  the  minister  of  imlioe,  reepeoliTeiy.  Tlie  mlnkter  ot 
the  ^vernor  may  elwm  tathorae  a  dismaiel  bdbfe  the  time  fixed,  if  their  be 
■peoial  reasons  for  it  Before  aach  aathorbation,  however,  the  miniatiBr  or  goav- 
nor  is  to  adviae  with  the  oommittee  of  inapeotion,  the  director  of  the  eatahliahmeiit, 
and  the  civil  aothority  of  the  place  of  aettlement  of  the  popil. 

The  time  of  diamimaon  of  ohildren  acquitted  by  the  commiaaioner  of  beggary 
and  vagrancy,  ia  determined  by  the  aentenoe  under  which  they  are  placed  in  the 
aohool. 

lliere  are  even  chOdren  in  these  establiahmenta,  under  the  decree  of  September 
39, 1848,  in  order  that  it  may  nol  be  rendered  neoeaaarr,  by  their  bad  condnct  or 
otherwtac,  to  impriaon  them  again.  The  aath<«tiea  of  ue  reform  achools,  in  aooh 
,  are  to  aqggaat  aooh  arrangementa  aa  the  ciroamatancea  ahall  indicate. 

The  pupils  ait  leaving  the  achwila,  are  informed  by  the  director  what  oooaeqnen- 

■  will  foilow  tiieir  reoommitment  to  the  aohool. 

The  oommittee  of  inapeotion  of  the  reform  achoob  retuma  to  the  miniater  of 
juatioe,  at  the  beffinning  of  each  year,  a  liat  of  those  pupils  whose  term  haa  paaaed 
the  Umita  fixed  ux>ve,  with  the  reasons  of  such  prolongation.  The  minister,  if 
proper,  then  orders  their  dismission.  Hie  committee  al»  returns  annually  to  the 
minister  a  list  of  the  names  of  those  pupih  who  have  arrived  at  their  eighteenth 
year,  with  any  opiniona  or  advice  in  the  premiaea. 

Among  the  18  pupih  who  left  in  1850,  there  are, 

2  who  ran  away,  one  eight  days  after  entering,  and  the  other  after  a  atay  of  ^ 
about  three  montha.  The  oonduot  of  thia  last  had  been  ntiafitetory,  and  he  ap- 
peared to  take  pleaanre  in  the  care  beatowed  on  hifti.  One  Sunday  he  received  a 
viait  from  hia  parenta,  and  the  next  day  he  diaappeared.  He  haa  not  been  dia-- 
oovered  up  to  the  preaent  time,  although  active  aearch  waa  made ;  2  who  were 
aent  home  at  the  eiid  of  eight  daya,  aa  &  civil  authority  of  their  rcapeothre  plaeea 
of  aettlement  waa  unwilling  to  conaent  to  their  final  admiaaion ;  1,  who  waa  aent 
to  the  alma-houae  at  Brugea,  onaooount  of  aeriona  diaeaae.  Thb  following  ahowa 
the  length  of  the  abode  of  13  otfaera  in  the  aohool :  two  for  1  year,  7  months,  15 
daya ;  two  for  1  year,  4  montha,  7  daya ;  one  for  1  year,  3  mootfaB,  3  daya ;  two 
for  I  year,  2  months,  16  days ;  two  for  1  year,  1  month,  5M)  days ;  two  for  1  year, 
15  daya ;  one  for  11  monthi,  15  daya ;  one  for  8  montha,  20  daya :  the  average 
time  ia  1  year,  2^  months 

At  their  departure,  two  werA  16  years  old ;  aaren  were  15  yeara  old ;  two 
were  13  yeara  old ;  two  were  10  yeara  old ;  two  had  been  aentenoed  by  the  com- 
mianoner  of  beggary,  and  were  returned  to  their  parenta  under  the  guaran^  of 
the  local  aqthori^  of  their  oommunea ;  the  11  olhera  belong  to  the  cMa  of  ehil- 
dren  detained '  under  the  66th  article  of  the  penal  code.  Tney  were  daimed  im- 
mediately upon  tike  expiration  of  their  judgment  term,  by  the  eomnranea  of  their 
plaeea  of  aettlement;  8  were  taken  by  titeir  parenta,  naSst  the  aoperyiaion  of  the 
iooal  authority ;  ikt  oUicr  3  were  placed  under  the  care  of  the  eoaunitteea  of  em* 
ployment  (comit&i  de  patronage)  of  Gand,  of  Ninove,  and  of  Andenarde. 

8.  Agt  •f  tht  irafuff. 

Tike  age  of  the  269  pupila,  January  1, 1851,  waa  aa  Ibflowa : 

21  aged  leaa  than  10  yeara. 
45      **    from         10  to  12  yean. 
94      "      «  12  to  14      " 

80      "      «  14  to  16      « 

29      *'    over         16  years. 

9.  CtW  oimI  aaeiol  eamiiliaii. 

In  leapeot  to  their  dvil  condition  they  may  be  daaaed  aa  foilcwa  t 

28  illegitimate  children. 

42  without  father  or  mother. 

43  '<      &ther. 
88        '*      mother. 

64  having  both  parenta. 
3  foundlings. 
1  abandoned  child. 

Such  n  the  aooial  poaition  of  the  unfortunate  youtha ;  moat  idfintm  deprived  d 
ftnnily  relatione ;  and  the  parents  of  those  who  have  them  are,  for  the  moat  part,  to 
be  fonnd  in  the  alme-hooaea  or  priaons.     40 
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odier  ocmntry.  llie  popila  nerertheleM  have  meat  twice  a  week  \  for  which  pur- 
poee  hogs  are  killed  od  the  fiwm,  and  their  flesh  served  up  alternately  with  beeC 
like  bread  is  rye,  unbolted.  The  grain,  potatoes,  legnmes,  milk,  and  batter,  are 
the  prodaotions  of  the  establishment,  which  diminish  the  amount  of  actual  expen- 
diture. With  the  extension  and  improvement  of  the  present  cultivation,  these 
erope  will  increase,  and  ultimately,  when  there  shall  be  as  much  land  under  culti- 
vation as  will  be  required  by  the  ftiU  number  of  pupils,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
establishment  will  iisdf  funuA  all  the  essentials  for  its  own  consumption. 

15.  CUtking. 

Each  pupil  receives  at  entering  the  following  articles :  5  shirts,  2  pair  panta- 
loons, 2  pair  working  pantaloons,  1  vest,  2  blouses,  2  neck  cloths,  2  pocket  hand- 
kerchief, 1  belt,  1  cap,  1  straw  hat,  2  pair  understockings,  1  pair  shoes,  2  pair 
wooden  dices,  (saboto,)  2' towels,  1  comb,  and  2  brushes,  (1  for  clothes,  1  for  shoes.) 
Hie  expense  of  this  wardrobe  does  not  exceed  irom  32  to  35  francs,  ($6.50  to 
$7.00,)  according  to  sixe.  Most  of  these  articles  have  hitherto  been  ftimished 
from  the  workshops  in  the  jail  of  Gand ;  but  as  soon  as  ihe  workshops  of  the 
reform  school  are  organized,  it  wffl  make  and  finish,  as  &r  as  possible,  all  the  ne- 
cessary cfothing  and  beddiiig  for  its  inmates.  The  tailors*  and  menders*  shop  is 
already  in  operation  \  even  the  youngest  of  the  children  make  straw  hats ;  the 
sfHuning  and  weaving  shops  are  beffun,  and  will  be  in  action  before  the  end  of  the 
winter.  The  shoemakers'  shop  is  m  a  like  state  of  forwardneas.  The  only  diffi- 
culty is  in  finding  foremen  capable  of  directing  the  young  operatives ;  but  the 
activity  of  the  director  will  undoubtedly  soon  remedy  it 

16.  Sleeping  arrangememU. 

The  bedsteads  are  of  iron,  with  a  press  for  clothing ;  the  bedding  consists  of  a 
atraw  mattress,  a  pillow,  a  pair  of  linen  sheets,  and  one,  two,  or  three  cotton  cover- 
lids, according  to  the  season.  The  bedsteads,  which  are  manufactured  at  the  jail 
of  Gand,  cost  only  22  to  23  francs  ($4.50  to  $4.75)  each,  including  the  press, 
which  is  also  of  iron.  They  are  arranged  in  four  rows  in  the  dormitories.  These 
are  lighted  all  night,  and  besides  that,  the  overseer  can  see  from  his  chamber,  at  a 
glance,  all  that  passes ;  a  night  watch  has  been  organized.  An  overseer,  attended 
if  two  pupils,  pssses  through  all  the  premises,  and  espe<aa]ly  through  tne  dormi- 
tories, to  see  that  all  is  in  good  order. 

17.  Fire  and  light. 

These  are  put  upon  the  most  economical  footing.  Tlie  entire  first  story  of  the 
central  building,  including  the  eating  room  and  the  schools,  is  warmed  by  the 
steam-engine.  Lamps  are  used  for  lights,  and  the  colewort  (colza)  cultivated  on 
the  farm  ftunushes  part  of  the  oil.  The  temporary  wash-room  is  managed  by  pupib, 
in  anticipation  of  the  organization  of  the  school  for  girls,  who  will  t&e  charge  of 
the  washing  and  laundry  departmenta  of  both  establuhroentB. 

18.  HetUth, 

The  healthy  condition  of  the  school  gives  a  testimony  in  &vor  of  the  regimen  in- 
troduced. Many  of  the  children,  at  th«r  entrance,  were  mfected  with  diseases 
more  or  less  severe,  with  rickets  or  sorofhla.  But  both  diseases  and  ^^ptoma 
have  rapidly  disapp^red  before  pure  ur,  field  labor,  and  regular  living.  This  is  so 
true,  that  it  is  easy  at  a  glance  to  distinguish  by  their  appearance  pupils  lately  ad- 
mitted from  those  who  have  been  inmates  for  a  lonser  time.  The  latter  are  gener- 
ally strong  and  active ;  they  are  rosy,  and  their  whole  appearance  denotes  health. 

In  1849  no  infirmary  was  opened ;  in  ftot,  there  was  no  case  of  distinct  disease, 
and  consequently  no  death ;  and  the  medical  department,  including  the  visits  of  the 
inspecting  physician,  cost  only  95fr.,  34c.,  (about  $20.00.) 

In  1850,  tnm  a  number  of  pupils  averaging  171,  there  were  only  12  adraianona 
to  the  infirmary.  The  number  of  days  under  treatment  was  72,  giving  an  aver- 
age of  6  days  to  each  patient  The  whole  expense  for  drugs  and  materia  medica 
of  all  kinds,  both  for  the  pupils  and  for  such  laborers  as  were  hurt  or  bruised  dur- 
ing the  building,  was  only  48fr.  94o.,  (about  $10.00.)  There  was  no  death. 
Children  sick  with  severe  or  incurable  diseases,  and  consequently  unfit  for  all 
labor,  are  sent  to  the  infirmary  of  the  alms-house  at  Bruges,  by  an  arranaement 
made  with  that  institution.  The  reform  school  pavs  for  Uieir  support  and  treal> 
meat  at  the  rate  of  50  centimes  (about  10  cents)  a  day  each. 

19.  Moral  training, 

Ihe  moral  training  has  been  the  object  of  more  paternal  care,  if  possible,  thin 
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Tbe  romilte  of  this  aRaQgemeiit  may  be  itated  aa  foUows : 
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33.  Pkywieol  trmmimgj  gynmatUcM^  military  manmuwes.  and  txereUf, 
It  will  be  observed  iSaX  gymnaaticB,  xnanoenTree,  and  military  exeroiaea,  e8pe> 
■Uy  in  the  anmmer,  ooonpy  a  oonsiderable  portion  of  tbe  day.  7b  understand 
the  neoeority  and  ^pood  efl^  of  tkea^  exeroiaea.  it  would  be  neoeasary  to  see  tbe 
depknaUe  condition  of  tbe  niajoriW  of  the  obiloren  at  llieir  entrance,  and  tbe  hr 
vorable  change  which  appears  in  meir  appearance  and  health,  alter  staying  some 
time  in  the  institntion.  Rickets,  acrofola,  want  of  elasticity  in  the  limbs,  dimoulty 
of  walkhig,  all  rwidly  disappear  under  the  drill  of  the  manoeuTrea ;  which  tend  not 
oi^y  to  confirm  the  health  and  to  increaae  the  strength  and  actiTity  of  the  children, 
but  also  to  accustom  them  to  discipline,  to  awaken  their  power  of  attention,  and  to 
fbmiah  them  an  agreeable  Tariety  of  employment,  while  preparing  them  for  dif- 
ferent usethl  oooupationa.  The  btigue  of  theae  exeroiaea,  while  not  amountinff  to 
exhaustion,  predisposes  the  pupils  to  sleep,  and  may  perhaps  be  considerMi  a 
most  efiective  safeguard  against  the  sbamefol  habits  and  secret  vices  induced  by 
sedentary  life,  whroh  are  only  too  frequent  in  public  and  educational  institntionSy 
but  whidi  are  fortunately  being  destroyed  in  the  i>eginning  at  RirraBelede. 

Under  the  very  xealoua  and  skillful  direction  of  &e  director  odgymnastios,  the 
exercises  are  performed  witii  very  remarkable  intereat  and  aconracy.  The  school 
battalion  manoeuvres  with  almost  as  much  precision  aa  Uie  best  battalions  of  the 
army ;  a  platoon,  armed  with  condemned  carbines,  marohea  at  the  head  and 
marks  time ;  the  bayonet  exercise  and  skiimishing  are  as  good  aa  play  to  the 
children ;  and  those  among  them  who  aball  go  into  militwy  aervice  will  have 
already  passed  through  all  the  drill  of  the  conaoriptii. 

24.  School  of  nawU  apprentieeo. 

To  complete  this  department  of  instruction,  of  which  we  preanme  no  one  will 
deny  the  utility,  it  is  sought  to  c(Rmect  with  toe  gymnasium  a  achod  of  naval  ap- 
prentices, for  Uie  war  and  merchant  marine.  Such  an  eatabliahment,  which  the 
miniater  of  the  interior  lately  mentioned  aa  promising  materially  to  alleviate  the 
distress  in  Glanders,  by  opening  a  new  occupation  to  the  laboring  population, 
might  be  advantageously  and  economically  attached  to  an  exiating  institution, 
whose  inmatea,  consisting  prinoipaUy  of  abandoned  children,  bemurs,  and  va- 
granta,  seem  well  adapted  to  become  sailors.  In  several  pauper  aSSooIa  in  Bng- 
nod,  and  recently  in  France  also,  at  the  school  of  Mettray,  there  have  been  ee- 
tablished  dasBes  of  naval  apprenticea,  several  of.  the  graduatea  of  which  have  im- 
mediately found  employment  in  the  sea^port  towna.  Imitation  of  thia  example 
would  donbtleas  proauce  a  similar  result.  For  this  purpose  it  would  be  sufficient, 
aa  at  Mettray  and  at  Norwood,  near  London,  to  add  to  the  gymnastic  apparatna 
the  masts  and  spars  of  a  brig,  with  their  sails  and  rigging,  and  to  procure  the  at- 
tendance of  a  seaman  twice  a  week,  to  direct  the  maneeuvrea.  According  to  tibe 
estimatea  which  have  been  made,  the  necessary  apparatua  would  cost  about 
13,000,  which  would  be  reduced  to  $1,200  or  $1,600  if  it  could  be  procured  al 
second  hand. 

25.  Protioion  made  far  inteUoetual^  moroZ,  and  religiouo  education  at  devoU 
opod  in  iko  following  ortieUo, 

36.  School  organigaiion. 

The  course  of  study,  which  was  only  outlined  in  1849,  has  been  completely  or 
ganiied  during  1850.    The  pupila  are  divided  into  two  daases,  each  subdivided 
into  sections.    Over  each  class  is  a  teacher,  assisted  by  a  certain  number  of  moni- 
tors choaen  from  among  the  pupils,  for  whom  is  arrsinged  a  speoial  daily  course, 
lo  prepare  them  for  their  buainess.    Among  these  monitors  are  aome  who  exhibit 
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difpoflitioDB  and  akiU  quite  remarkable ;  and  wlio  may  probably  beoome 
gniahed  inatruetorB. 

27.  Court  of  Hudy. 

The  Btadiea,  parsoed  ifltemately  in  French  and  Flemiah,  are  reading,  writing, 
grammar,  dictation,  intnition,  ezerciae  of  memory,  arithmetic,  mental  ana  written, 
the  legal  system  of  weights  and  measorea,  general  geogr^hy,  the  hiatory  of  the 
oonntry,  the  rudiments  of  linear  drawing,  and  vocal  and  instrumental  muaie.  TUa 
course  can  hereafter  be  extended,  acooraing  to  the  progress  of  the  papila,  so  aa  to 
embrace  all  the  knowledge  useful  to  a  workman,  and  which  can  oontribote  to  hia 
intellectual,  moral,  and  prc^essional  acoomplislunent.  At  the  beginning  it  waa 
neoessaiT  to  limit  the  course  to  the  most  elementary  mdiments. 

28.  Method  of  teaching. 

The  method  followed  is  that  of  M.  BraUn,  professor  of  pedagogy  in  the  nonnal 
achool  at  Nirelles,  (intuitive  method.)  To  acquaint  the  instructors  of  the  seboak 
at  Ruyaselede  with  this  method,  they  wer^  sent  for  several  m9nths  to  the  normal 
school  at  Nivelles,  where  they  studied  with  success  the  coarse  in  methodology. 
In  consequence  of  these  preparatory  studies,  these  officers  are  thorough  mMtori 
of  their  business ;  they  display  both  leal  and  perseverance ;  and  from  thia  time 
forward  the  schools  at  Ruyaselede  will  rank  among  the  first  inatitntiona  of  the 
kind  in  the  country. 

29.  Order  of  exercUeo.     Winter, 
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Reading. 
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(6    to  6^  ArticolalionaiMl 

7  Reading. 
71  Weights  and 

8  Same,  applied. 
61  Articulation  and  wrttis^ 

7  Reading. 
71  Arithmetic,  mentaL 

8  *'  written. 
61  Articulation  and  wrRior. 

7  Reading. 
71  Arithmetic,  mental, 

8  **  written. 
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to  7    Writing. 

71  Arithmetic,  mentaL 
8  *•  written. 

61  Dictation,  Flemish. 

7  Correction  of  ilo.,  spelling. 

8  Reading,  Flemish. 
61  Dictation,  French. 

7  Correction  of  above. 

8  Reading,  French. 
61  Explanations  of  forms  of 

letters. 

7  Letters  written  in  blank 
book. 

71  Oral  translation. 

8  Writing  phrases  dictated. 
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30.  Inotruetion  in  Singing, 

A  solfeggio  iesson  is  given  every  morning  from  six  to  aeyen  to  the  aeoond  tiilw, 
and  one  in  singing  at  the  same  time  to  the  first  olaas.  The-  method  used  is  that 
of  Galin-Paris-Chev6,  partly  combined  with  the  ordinary  method  by  notes.  Soma 
of  the  more  advanoed  scholars  are  also  learning  churdi  mnaie,  and  can  already 
aing  the  service  of  the  mass. 

31.  Instrumental  music  ;  military  hand. 

In  March  1850,  a  military  band  was  organised  of  fifteen  instromenta  of  oofiper, 
(on  the  plan  of  Sajc,)  namely :  1  small  bugle  in  s  JUUj  3  tenor  bnglea  in  i,  3  alto 
bugles  in  e,  2  comets  4  piston,  I  small  key  trumpet,  2  cylinder  trumpets,  2  cyfin- 
der  trombones,  1  tuba  in  bJUU,  1  base  tuba  in  /.  A  master  attends  twice  a  week 
from  Bruges,  and  notwithstanding  that  none  of  the  children  knew  a  aingle  note,  a 
few  months  since,  he  has  trained  thirty  young  mnsioians  who  are  equal  to  moat  of 
those  of  the  regimental  bands.    The  baiid  p&tya  at  ezerciaea,  and  marches  at  tha 
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bfitd  of  the  Mholan  wImh  tbey  walk  in  the  ndf^borliDod ;  it  uamm  than  «i 
Sunday,  and  figorea  in  all  the  aolenmitiea  of  the  eatablishment  There  are, 
beeidea,  8  tmmpeta,  which  aonnd  for  roU-oall,  and  fill  the  plaoe  of  bella  in  the 
pablio  offioea.  The  inatmetion  of  the  pnpila  in  the  nae  of  wind  inatrumenta  will 
donbtleas  fiirniih  aome  of  them  with  naeftd  and  InoratiTe  oocapatioD  ;  all  thoaa 
who  are  capable  of  it  will  be  admtttftd  to  the  mnaioal  oorpa  of  the  army,  on 
diamiasal. 

32.  AppmntustmdfmrmUwrti  Uhnny, 
The  8chool>rooma  are  apaoiooa,  well  lighted,  and  prorided  with  all  the  n<»«««- 

aary  furniture  and  aoparatoi ;  deaka,  aeata,  piatforma,  tablea,  mapa,  weighti  and 
measures,  modela,  &o.  .A  libimry  of  the  beat  hooka,  moral,  instmctire,  and 
amuain^,  is  in  prooeaa  of  formation  for  the  oae  of  the  offioera  and  pupila. 

33.  Mental  ^uirtmttUs  •J  pmpiU  at  tntrmmet. 

Of  245  pupila,  January  1,  1851.  at  their  entrance  were:  42  knew  how 
to  read  and  write ;  22  knew  the  alphabet ;  181  completely  ignorant.  Thoaa 
ohildren  who  had  acquired  aome  degree  of  inatmetion,  had  received  it  at  the 
achool  of  the  penitentiary  at  Saint-Uubert ;  thoae  from  the  alma-houae  of  Cambra 
and  Brugea,  were  moatly  quite  aa  ignorant  aa  the  young  beggaia  and  mgranta  who 
entered  the  achool  from  time  to  time. 

34.  InMtruetwn  aetutUly  gin^m  U  tkt  pufU». 

35.  RMUgiout  dtpmrtwunt. 

The  want  of  aooommodationa  and  the  amall  number  of  pupila  did  not  allow,  at 
fint,  of  the  appointment  of  a  chaplain  to  the  achool ;  all  that  could  be  done  waa  ta 
erect  a  temporary  altar  in  a  auffioiently  large  room,  and  bv  the  kindneaa  of  the 
curate  of  RuyaKlede,  eveiy  Sunday  and  feMtnlay,  one  of  the  Tican  of  the  com- 
mune attended  to  aay  maaa  and  to  give  religious  instruction.  This  temporary  ar- 
rai^gement  lasted  until  June,  1850.  At  tlut  time,  the  appointment  of  the  Abbi 
Bruaon  to  the  place  of  chaplain,  canaed  the  achool  aa  it  were  to  enter  upon  a 
new  phaae  of  existence.  The  aU-poweiftil  influence  of  religion  haa  united  witii 
that  of  the  discipline  and  auperviaion,  to  realise  the  work  of  reformation  to  which 
all  the  efforta  of  the  ^ul^  are  directed.  The  worthy  eedeaiaatic  to  whom  haa 
been  confided  the  work  of  instructing  theae  poor  children,  haa  become  their 
friend  and  fother ;  they  all  loTe  and-  reapect  hSm.  ConstanUy  among  them,  ha 
atudies -their  characters,  inquires  their  wanta,  and  doea  not  apare  good  advice. 

36.  Rtligiamt  condition  of  tki  ekiUbron  at  thoir  tntnmeo  tmd  aftor  tAatr  atay 


«l  thi  oekool ;  repart  of  tko  ckmmlmm. 

The  result  of  the  inquiries  made  at  their  entrance,  and  of  the  examination  mads 
by  the  chaplain,  ahowa  that  the  great  majority  of  the  ohildren  aent  to  the  refonn 
achool,  are  ignorant  of  the  essential  truthi  of  religion.  Of  245  pupila  present  al 
the  end  of  1850,  142  had,  it  ia  true,  receired  their  fint  communion ;  but  of  thia 
number  only  IS  knew  the  whole  catechiam,  and  only  11  of  theae  answered  aatia- 
fiMtorily.  The  others  had  only  begun  the  principal  leaaona,  and  had  almoat  en- 
tirely foigotten  them.  But  lei  ua  hear  the  chaplain  himaelf,  who,  in  a  report  ad- 
dressed  to  the  committee  of  inspection  at  the  dcae  of  1850,  reviewa  all  the  relig- 
ious condition  of  the  institution. 

**  Aa  to  the  children  who  bava  not  partaken  of  their  first  communion,  aoma  oa 
account  of  their  youth,  and  aome  on  account  of  the  sadly  neglected  condition  in 
which  they  have  Tegetatad,  it  would  be  fortunate,  ao  fi»  aa  theae  last  are  con- 
cerned, if  they  knew  their  prayera  and  the  moat  important  religiona  tmtha. 
There  are  among  them  35  from  13  to  16  yearaof  age,  of  whom  11  aoaroely  know 
their  prayera,  and  12  have  only  beffun  to  learn  two  or  threb  leaaona  in  the  cate- 
chiam. All  the  pupils  are  obliged  to  attend  masa  on  Sundaya  and  feaat-daya, 
during  which  they  raoeiTe  aahort  leaaon.  So  £»>  aa  ciroumstancea  permita,  diTina 
aerrice  is  performed  with  singing  and  mnaic ;  and  when  the  new  chapel  shall  be 
finiahed,  I  aee  no  roaaon  why  there  ahould  not  be,  aa  in  pariah  churohea,  the  aol- 
amn  celebration,  by  ainging,  of  matiqp,  high  mass.  Tespers  and  benediction.  Pray- 
avs  are  aaid  at  riaing  uid  going  to  bed,  and  before  and  after  meala.  I  think  it 
would  also  be  uaeAil  if  the  teabhers  ahould  aee  that  the  reoitationa  are  begoi 
and  ended  with  a  abort  prayer,  or  at  leaat  with  the  aign  of  the  cross. 

Hie  pupils  who  have  not  yet  receiTad  their  first  communion,  recite  daily  for  aa 
how  in  the  catrehiam     They  learn  the  letter  of  the  book  aimultaaeoaaty»and  tha 


^ 
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Mvw  ii  aflerwiid  espbiBed  to  tfaem.    Bfoy  dcjr  are  added 
Mwwen,  and  the  former  onee  are  repeated.    Unv  they  make  rapid 

The  reUgiooe  inetmetkni  is  ffivea  m  Flemirii,  whksh  is  the  lai^aage  ot  the  greit 
iMJoritjr  of  the  popils.  By  Sieir  eootinaal  intereoane  with  ead  oCber,  &ey 
leani  both  Frenoh  and  Flenoish  rapidly  enoagk ;  bat  as  a  preeaatwo,  and  not  tB 
fiTe  any  excose  for  wrong  doing,  care  is  taken  to  repeat,  to  die  WaUooos  eipe- 
dally,  in  French,  the  instmotion  which  has  already  been  giTen  in  Flenoah. 

I  desire  here  to  express  my  hopes  for  the  fotnreof  afltiiMe  poor  chiUiai,  whom 
aindicioas  charity  haa  lifted  fiom a  miaerable,  ignoraDt,  and  bratidi degradaliaa. 
Tne  regularity  of  their  condnct,  the  ezoeUent  spirit  wlueh  animay^r  uem,  Ike 
ffood  oi>der  existing  continnally  and  erery  where,  the  good  examples  which  diey 
nimiah  to  one  another,  the  good  habiti  wnich  th^  aoqfaire,  the  wilUnr  regulsiity 
with  which  they  perform  their  religioos  dnties,  the  aid,  sapport,  and  aoTiee  whi^ 
they  oontinnaUy  receive  from  instrnctors  inteiested  in  and  devoted  lo  tlieir  wwk, 
and  above  all  the  excellent  character  of  the  principal  aathority  of  Ae  sehoot, 
which  is  the  sool  of  the  whole  institution,  and  which  is  above  all  praise,  are  not 
only  presages  of  a  better  futnre,  and  foundations  for  hope :  they  give  oonvineiBg 
asMurances  that  fiom  the  reform  achoola  of  Raymelede  uiaU  come  laborioai,  hon- 
est, moral,  religions,  and  therefore  happy  men." 

38.  Order  and  mseipUne. 

Id  the  absence  of  any  other  set  of  rules,  the  inspector-general  of  eharitafaJe  in 
atitntions,  who  has  special  sapervision  of  the  orsanintion  of  refonn  aohoob,  in 
ooninnction  with  theconmiitteeofsDpervirion  and  inspection,  and  the  director,  has 
made  the  neoessaiy  regnlationa  to  insure  the  discipline  and  good  order  of  tiie 
establishment 

39.  Moral  aeeauntability. 

A  system  of  moral  accountability  haa  been  eatabliahed  upon  a  baab  at  onee  sm- 
ple  and  complete.  For  each  pupil  there  ia  a  file  of  papen,  in  which  are  preserved 
the  examination  at  hia  entrance,  the  statement  of  his  condition  before  entrance, 
his  conduct  and  progress  daring  his  stay,  his  condition  at  leaving  and  aflerwardL 
Thia  file  contains  aim  other  documents  concerning  the  pupil ;  judgments,  certifi- 
cates, letters,  and  all  information  which  may  inform  the  authority  of  the  school  as 
to  hia  atanding  and  as  to  the  results  of  his  education  in  the  reform  aohool.  Tlieso 
papers  will  furnish  invahiable  information  for  the  exercise  of  judioioas  psthmage. 

40.  Book  of  conduct. 

The  head  overseer  haa  ohaige  of  a  book,  m  which  he  entera  regularly  the  oom- 
munications  daily  made  him  aa  to  the  standing  of  the  pupils,  by  the  overteerB, 
foremen  of  the  workahopa,  captaina  of  aections,  &c.  At  the  end  of  each  month 
the  director  reviews  these  entries,  and  makea  out  the  good  and  bad  marks,  for  1. 

reral  conduct ;  2.  order  and  neatneas ;  8.  school  studies ;  4.  religious  dutioB ; 
irork. 

41.  CUuo  and  regioUr  of  honor, 

Tliose  popils  who  have  received  no  punishment  during  ikree  consecutive  mondis, 
and  have  during  each  of  those  months  received  a  fixed  maximum  of  good  marks, 
are  admitted  into  a  claas  of  honor,  from  which  the  direct  aelecta  ue  captains 
and  aasistants  of  sections.  The  names  of  those  in  this  claas  are  written  npon  a 
regisier  which  hangs  in  one  of  the  principal  rooma. 

43.  RetDordo. 

The  distribution  of  rewards  is  the  duty  of  the  director.  Tley  are  entered  in 
the  running  account  with  each  pupil,  in  ue  reporte  of  moral  aooountability  which 
are  submitted  to  the  inspector-general  and  to  the  members  of  the  committee 
of  inspection,  at  each  of  their  visits.  Hie  rewards  are,  1.  honorable  mentioo; 
2.  public  eulogy ;  3.  admission  to  certain  confidential  employments ;  4.  appoint- 
ment aa  captain  or  aasistant  of  aeotion ;  6.  regirtration  in  the  register  of  honor; 
6.  permission  to  learn  to  play  some  instrument,  and  to  become  a  member  <^  the 
baibl ;  7.  walks,  short  journeys,  visits  home,  m. 

4S.  Nameo  on  tho  register  of  Aonor,  Jannary  1, 1851. 

Hie  register  of  honor  waa  made  up  for  the  first  time,  January  1,  1850.  At 
the  end  of  that  year,  it  contained  the  names  of  164  pupils,  of  whom  58  were  rs- 
gistered  once ;  39  twice ;  50  three  times ;  17  four  times. 

44.  Eraonreofrom  tho  regioter  of  honor  in  1850. 

Ko  fovors  are  granted  except  accordingly  aa  the  name  of  the  pupA  appeals  on 


For  ateaUof  fruit,  efp,  carrots,  fte.,. . .  6 

"    aiding  and  ftbetting  th«  aboT«, 1 

^   numiac  awaj 1 

Total,  SB 
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ft*  register  of  honor.    A  nngie  iraH  or  bad  mark  it  aaffioient  to  oauo  the  m»* 
aare  oi  a  name.    The  number  eraaed  during  the  year  ia  23,  namely : 

*  Wor  inaabordinatlon, 7 

**    dirtineaa, 4 

"    Idtonew, S 

**    indecent  propotals, 1 

**    &lfle  aecasation, 1 

**    fluttonj, 1 

45.  PumskmenU. 

While  good  conduct  and  praiaeworihy  action  are  rewarded,  crimes  and  firalti 
are  punished  with  more  or  less  severity.  The  pnnishmentB  used  are  the  follow- 
ing: I.  reprimand:  2.  detention  during  play>houn;  3.  forced  marching,  with 
or  without  hand-cumi,  and  with  or  without  diet  on  bread  and  water ;  4.  loss  of 
place  of  captain,  or  assistant  of  section :  5.  dismiasion  from  certain  confidential 
employments ;  6.  deprivation  of  musical  instrument  and  dismission  from  band ; 
6.  erasure  of  name  from  register  of  honor ;  7.  the  prison. 

No  punishment  is  inflicted  except  by  decision  of  the  director.  The  captiuns  of 
sections  report  to  the  overseers  of  divisions,  they  to  the  chief  overseer,  he  to  the 
director.  Overseers  may  give  a  reprimand,  and  may  pat  the  pupils  under  deten- 
tion from  play-hours. 

46.  Puniskmeni9  inJUeted  in  1850. 

The  punishments  are  entered  in  a  book,  and  carried  to  the  account  of  the  pupOa 
who  have  incurred  them.    Hieir  number,  and  the  causes,  are  as  follows : 


Quureb, 4 

Violent  aanutts, 6 

Laxinen, 27 

Dirtiness, 3S 

Inmbordination, ^ 25 

Nefligence, 14 

Turbuienca, 15 

Refusinf  to  work, 3 

Glaitonj,  6 


Blasphemj, 3 

Indecent  proposala, 3 

Falsa  accusation, 1 

Theft  ofcarrota,  fruit,  eggs,  &c., 13 

AjBiating  in  above, 4 

Trjlng  to  n»  awaj,  8 

Runniuf  awsj, 4 


Total, 168 

It  has  generally  been  sufficient  to  administer  a  public  reprimand.  In  other 
oases,  recourse  has  been  had  to  the  condemned  squad,  sometimes  with  hand-eufib, 
rarely  with  diet  on  bread  and  water.  There  has  been  no  use,  hitherto,  of  the 
prison.  One  captain  of  section  haa  been  degraded.  All  the  others  have  felt  the 
Aooor  of  their  position,  have  been  justly  proud  of  their  distinotJon,  and  have  de- 
served to  retain  it. 

47.  Prewrvaiion  of  maraU  and  nuiWMr9, 

As  we  have  already  observed,  the  preservation  of  the  morals  and  manners  of 
the  pupils  is  the  object  of  daQy  and  hourly  care ;  among  the  meana  used  for  this 
purpose,  are  the  following :  uninterrupted  supervision ;  the  nature  of  the  work, 
which  is  performed  mosUy  in  the  open  air ;  gymnastic  and  military  exercises) 
correction  of  habits  of  position  as,  hands  on  tables  in  school,  in  dinioff  room,  &o.  t 
inspection  and  lighting  of  sleep-rooms — ^there  is  a  watchman  in  ea<ui  room,  ana 
the  overseer  on  guard  makes  fbequent  roimds;  education,  inteUeotual  and  relig* 
ioua ;  warnings  and  advice  of  the  <^^^pi*'»  and  director ;  proviaions  for  qwoial 
aapervision. 

48.  Meeting9  and  eanfereneew  offupiU  and  qfieert. 

On  the  first  Sunday  of  each  month,  after  mass,  the  officers  and  pupils  all  gather 
to  a  general  assembly,  under  the  presidency  of  the  director.  He  then  addureaaes 
eulogioms  and  admonitions  to  thoae  deserving  them,  publishes  rewards  and  poib' 
khments,  appoints  the  captains  and  assistants  of  sections,  and  discourses  upon  tha 
proceedings  of  the  post  month,  with  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  pupils  within  their 
duty,  of  sUmulati^  their  seal,  and  of  rousing  within  them  good  sentiments  and 
noble  thoughts,  'niose  meetings,  whlc^  hitli^rto  have  had  a  most  salutary  influ- 
ence, will  hereafter  take  place  every  week. 

Further,  the  director  proposes  every  Saturday  afternoon  to  meet  the  principal 
officers  for  the  purpose  of  advising  with  them  upon  any  necessary  matter,  and  to 
discuss  the  interesia  of  the  pupils,  and  the  measures  necessary  to  the  oontinoed 
and  increased  success  of  the  establishment  There  will  a]so  be  kept  a  book  of 
regulations  and  a  journal  of  events  at  the  school. 

4d^  State  of  feeling  in  the  eehool;  rendu  of  eyeUm. 

The  state  A  fooling  in  the  sohod  is  at  present  exoeUent.    The  dhildran  ait 
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obedient,  respectful  to  their  saperion,  polite  and  obliging  to  eaoh  other ; 
sre  rare  ;  tho  brotherly  feeling  preyailing  among  them  is  oontinnally  strengthened. 
They  are  attached  to  Uie  institution ;  they  have  its  reputation  at  heart,  and  when 
one  of  them  does  any  thing  wrong,  his  seveVest  penalty  is  the  disapprobatioa  of  his 
oompanions,  and  the  solitude  in  which  they  leave  him.  This  interdict,  pot  by  the 
good  upon  the  bad,  is  remarkable ;  it  is  a  powerftd  assistance  to  discipline ;  and 
more  than  one  child  upon  whom  the  warnings  and  counsels  of  the  officers  had 
taken  no  hold,  has  yielded  to  the  moral  pressure  and  salutary  power  of  the  pnUio 
opinion  of  the  school. 

During  the  year  now  closing,  there  have  been  several  opportunities  to  estimaiB 
the  intlucnce  of  the  system  of  education  introduced  in  the  establishment.  TTia 
agricultural  and  industrial  exhibition  at  Bruges,  September,  1850,  where  the 
reform  school  attended  with  its  car,  bearing  the  symbols  of  agriculture,  the  band, 
and  the  armed  company ;  the  distribution  of  medals  for  the  same  ezhibition, 
which  took  place  a  little  after,  at  the  commune  of  Ruysselede,  and  where  the 
pupils  attended  to  receive  the  premiums  given  to  their  collective  labor ;  the  agri- 
oultural  decoration  granted  to  the  head  fkrmer  for  his  good  and  faithful  services ; 
the  ceremonies  of  the  jubilee  at  Bruges,  in  which  those  pupils  took  part  whose 
names  are  in  the  register  of  honor ;  all  these  have  been  powerful  incitements  of 
oioouragemoDt  and  emulation.  By  coming  thus  in  contact  with  society,  by  see- 
ing themselves  surrounded  with  the  evidence  of  so  much  oare,  the  pupils  hare 
seen  that  their  reinstatement  therein  was  commenced.  The  wretched  httle  beg- 
gar, the  youDg  vagabond  without  home  or  country,  begins  to  experience  the  ree- 
(^ition,  the  love,  and  the  understanding  of  the  dignity,  of  humanity.  Tlie  prooiii 
fA  this  tranHfurmatiun  are  numerous ;  we  will  cite  a  few  at  hasard. 

During  the  past  summer  the  chiefs  of  sections,  with  an  overseer,  went  to  Bruges 
to  bring  a  number  of  children  from  the  alms-house  there';  they  were  busy  all  the 
foreno()n  in  washing  them,  changing  their  clothes,  and  preparing  them  to  depart ; 
at  dinner-time,  Ining  invited  to  take  their  meal  with  the  others,  they  all,  without 
ooncerted  agreement  for  one  reason  or  another,  refused.  On  commg  home  ait 
evening,  fatigued  with  their  journey,  the  director  asked  them  the  reason  of  thai 
refusal.  *^  We  were  hungry  enough,"  said  they,  "  but  we  had  rather  fiist  than 
eat  ber^gars'  soup."  During  the  festivals  at  Bruges,  several  persons,  pleased 
with  the  good  appearance  of  the  pupils,  offered  them  money ;  they  all  refused  but 
one,  who  accepted  a  five  fnne  piece  ($1.00)  which  he  placed  in  a  box  containing 
aid  for  children  leaving  the  school.  At  the  distribution  of  medals  at  Ruysselede, 
the  burgomaster  who  presided,  offered  to  one  of  the  pupils  a  piece  oi  silver. 
'*  Thank  you,  sir,"  said  he,  **  we  have  all  that  we  need  ;  we  should  not  knoir 
what  to  do  with  the  money ;  please  give  it  to  some  one  more  unfortunate  than 
we."  During  December  last,  the  chaplain,  at  divine  service, delivered  a  sermon, 
taking  for  his  text  the  two  first  words  of  the  Lord's  prayer ;  Our  Father.  T^m 
touching  address  made  a  deep  impression  upon  the  pupils,  who  spontaneously 
waited  for  the  chaplain  to  come  out  from  the  chapel,  saluted  him  witii  nnanimoos 
acclamations,  and  testified  their  gratitude  and  affection  by  an  actual  ovation.  At  the 
New  Year  it  was  the  director's  turn  ;  the  pupils  had  prepared  an  agreeable  sor- 
prise  for  him.  At  the  moment  when  the  clock  struck  the  expiration  of  the  old 
year,  and  the  coming  in  of  the  new,  the  whole  school  came  together  to  present  to 
him  their  congratulations  and  regards,  and  to  give  him  a  serenade.  Some  days 
afterwards  there  happened  the  formal  emancipation  of  one  of  the  best  pupils,  who 
was  placed  among  the  laborers  on  the  farm.  On  this  occasion  the  director  pro- 
nounced a  feeling  discourse,  which  was  heard  with  religious  attention,  and  which 
doubtless  left  useful  impressions  on  their  minds.  We  mention  these  things, 
because  they  appear  to  us  to  be  the  symptoms,  we  might  even  say  the  certain  evi- 
dence, of  a  true  reform.  When  we  compare  the  present  condition  of  the  pupib 
with  that  in  which  they  were  at  their  arrival,  we  may  measure  with  justifiable 
pride  the  distance  between  those  periods,  and  the  progress  mado  in  less  than 
eighteen  months. 

The  preceding  details  will  show  that  the  establishment  at  Ruysselede  is  not  A 
prison — a  place  of  penitence— but  actually  a  true  reform  school,  as  its  title  indi- 
oates.  The  pupils  enjoy  a  liberty  limited  only  by  rules  to  which  they  Bnlnmt 
almost  spontaneously,  and  with  good  will ;  all  idea  of  constraint  is  avoided ;  there 
iie  neither  walls,  barriers,  grates,  nor  bolts ;  so  that  if  the  «hildren  remain  m  the 
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imtitation,  H  is  beoanae  they  are  oontented  and  ohooae  to.  The  amall  namber  of 
eaoapes  which  hare  taken  place,  demonstrates  the  advantage  of  a  system  based 
upon  oonfidenoe  and  persuasion.  The  officers  do  not  hesitate  when  a  pupil 
behaves  well,  if  he  belongs  to  a  respectable  fiunily,  to  allow  him  to  visit  his  parents, 
if  in  the  neighborhood ;  these  permisBions  have  never  been  abused,  and  the  pupils 
to  whom  they  have  been  given  have  always  returned  at  the  hour  prescribed. 
They  can  also  grant  other  diversions  by  way  of  fiivor,  as  a  reward  of  good  con- 
duct, and  an  incentive  to  more  ;  on  certain  testival  days  the  most  meritorious  pu- 
pils may  be  allowed  to  sit  at  table  with  the  officers ;  during  winter  evenings  they 
may  be  allowed  to  put  off  going  to  bed,  and  to  employ  themselves  in  such  study 
or  reading  as  they  please,  or  to  taks  part  in  fiimlliar  conversations  upon  instruc- 
tive and  amusing  subjecti.  Games  may  be  played,  such  as  shooting  with  bow 
and  arrow,  bowling,  skittles,  Sco.  The  institution,  lastly,  of  annual  festivals,  as  in 
the  German  schools,  and  especially  the  anniversary  of  the  school,  contribute  to 
grive  variety  and  animation  to  the  daily  life  of  the  pupils,  to  rivet  the  bonds  of  grati- 
tude and  affection  between  them  and  their  bene&ctors,  and  to  furnish  agreeable 
reminiscences  of  their  stay  in  the  school. 

50.  Agricultural  orgamvuUion  ;  tmploymeni  of  the  fupiU  on  the  farm. 

The  reform  school  of  Ruysselede,  according  to  the  plan  on  which  it  was  founded, 
is  especially  an  agricultural  establishment  The  whole  organization  of  labor  is 
based  upon  affricnltnral  and  kindred  occupations,  such  as  may  be  performed  in 
the  fields.  The  pupils  work  in  the  earth,  sow  and  plant ;  the  younger  hoe  or 
pull  weeds ;  the  older  and  stronger  are  employed  in  harvesting  and  thrashing. 
One  brigade  is  specially  attached  to  the  fiirm,  where  its  members  in  regular  rota- 
tion are  employed  at  the  stables,  the  bog-pens,  the  poultry-yard,  the  manure 
heaps,  the  dairy,  &c.  Another  brigade  is  employed  in  the  kitchen-mrdcn,  under 
the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  gardener  and  his  assistant  During  these 
two  first  years,  it  has  been  necessary  to  employ  laborers  from  without  the  school, 
to  assist  the  inexperience  of  the  children,  and  to  perform  some  work  too  difficult 
for  them ;  but  after  this  year,  the  establishment  can  undoubtedly  supply  all  its 
own  labor. 

51.  Combination  and  alternation  of  agricultural  and  meehanical  labor. 
During  the  season  of  cultivation,  it  is  estimated  that  the  fiirm  work  will  r^;n- 

larly  occupy  from  250  to  300  children ;  these  are  selected  in  preference  from 
among  the  country  pupils,  orphans,  and  abandoned  children ;  the  town  children, 
who  at  their  dismission  are  to  return  to  their  families,  will  find  employment  in  the 
workshops  already  organised,  or  shortly  to  be  so ;  these  same  workshops  will  also 
Aimish  occupation  for  the  fiirm-laborers  during  the  winter,  and  whenever  out-door 
work  is  necessarily  suspended. 

52.  Choice  ana  nature  of  occupation^  according  to  the  circumotaneee  of  the 
children. 

In  the  selection  of  occupations  it  has  been  reouisite  to  harmoniie  the  interests 
of  the  two  classes  of  pupils,  town  and  country  children,  so  as  to  give  them  equal 
advantages  for  whatever  situation  they  may  take  on  leaving  the  school.  This 
object  hsa  been  careflilly  considered  by  the  instructcnrs,  who,  without  coming  to 
any  very  definite  resolution  on  this  point,  have  considered  the  following  occupa- 
tions as  satisfying  more  or  less  the  conditions  required. 

Blacksmithing,  locksmiUiing,  makinff  and  repairing  fiurming  tools,  edge-tool 
making,  trellis  making,  machinist's  won.  The  erection  of  the  steam-engine  will 
allow  of  instructing  pupils  in  managing  it,  and  in  the  duty  of  fireman,  &0. 

Carpentry,  joiner-work,  wheel-wrighting,  cooperage,  wooden-shoe  making,  tum- 
inff,  carving  in  wood ;  saadle  and  harness  making  *,  snoe-making  and  repairing ; 
tiering  and  mending ;  painting,  glasmg,  masonry,  hod-carrying,  brick-making, 
plastering,  ^.  •  basket-making,  straw-|Maiting,  hat  mat,  and  broom-making,  &o. ; 
nail-making,  brush-making ;  making  toys  and  cnains ;  making  various  woven 
articles ;  carpets,  slippers.  &c. ;  manufiuiture  of  flax ;  breafting,  hatcheling,  spin- 
nmg,  winding,  weaving,  <sc. ;  milling,  betking,  cooking;  domestic  labor ;  educa- 
tion as  musicians,  soldiers,  sailors,  &o. 

53.  Occupatione  already  introduced  into  the  reform  ochool. 

Some  of  the  above-named  employments  are  already  introduced  into  the  sohooL 
Hie  workshops  of  the  blacksmith  and  locksmiths,  carpenters,  whedwrights,  coop- 
en,  tailors,  baaket-makers,  and  straw-weaven,  are  already  in  opentMBi  te 
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■pimuiig  and  weaTing  iliap  is  entiiely  fitted  op,  and  <wntiumi  60  npiming-wiieeh, 
6  twirting  maohines,  9  bobbin  maehinf,  1  reel,  and  1  warp  maoliine.  It  m  wait- 
ing for  a  foreman,  to  be  pot  in  operatum.  The  tailors' ahopiadireotedl^  an  OTOw 
aeer ;  over  tbe  othen  are  placed  good  workmen,  paid  by  tlie  day  or  the  moo^ 
who  work  themaelTea  while  directing  the  pupils  ander  theoL  It  has  been  the 
pfBotioe  to  choose  overseers  from  among  workmen  akilUnl  enough  to  direct  the 
prinoipal  workshops  of  the  sehool.  By  thns  oombining  sopervision  and  direotion  of 
work,  strict  economy  will  be  conjoined  with  strict  diwiplhie.  lliere  are  already 
among  the  overseers  a  laborer,  a  gardener,  and  a  tailor,  ezereiuig  theie  dapUcate 
lunotioQB. 

54.  Number  offUfiU  in  d\ffertni  oceupatwnt. 

The  245  pupils  present  at  the  beginning  of  1851,  were  ooonpied  as  follows : 

.d.— jrom  and  goriim. 


1.  Kitehen-csrdMi, 30 

2.  ThnshlDC 12 

3.  Tesms, 4 


4.8tabl«, 4 

6.  Fkrm,  various  operstiont, 20—  70 


B,^Workahop§. 


6.  Tailors  and  menden^ 80 

7.  Joiners  and  carpentcra, 13 

8.  BlackamithaandlocknnlUia, 8 

9.  Wheelwrif  ht'a  appreotieea, t 

10.  Cooper's  "  2 


11.  MachiniaC'B 


i 


12l  Phimber'a  appreiilieea, 1 

13.  Straw.plaiten,  bat   and  baifcet 

weaven, 40 

14.  Mendinf  roads  with  gravel,  break- 

Inf  acoDe, 


C. — Dome§tie  tervice. 


21.  In  Infirmary, 1 

29l  Acting  as  porter I 

23.  Trumpeter  on  gusdrd, 1—48 

Sick  in  Infirmary, 2 

Total,  


24 


15.  Baker's  aaslatanti, 2 

16.  Washermen, 11 

17.  Cooks  and  pickers, 12 

18.  Monitors oineatness, 16 

19.  Waiting  on  ofilcers, 2 

20.  Cooking  for  ofllcers, 3 

It  will  be  seen  that  all  the  pupils  are  occupied,  notwithstaodlng  the  winter; 
there  is  no  want  of  work ;  and  if  the  number  <^  arms  were  greater,  it  would  not 
be  difficult  to  use  ihem.  About  siz^  of  the  children  are  under  12  yeora  old. 
These  are  employed  in  the  easiest  and  least  fiitiguing  work ;  they  plait  straw  and 
make  hats  for  the  whole  school.  The  older  and  stronger  are  set  at  woik  requir- 
ing more  strength  and  intelligence.  But  whenever  weather  permits,  or  an  emer^ 
gency  demands,  they  all  leave  the  workshops  for  the  fields,  where  they  render 
whatever  asaistance  they  are  able.  There  are  several  advantages  in  this  change 
of  occupations ;  the  succession  and  variety  ntisfy  the  curiosity  of  the  cbildr^ 
■ostBin  their  activity,  and  preserve  them  from  the  inevitable  frtigue  of  monoto> 
nous  and  uniform  labor ;  allow  of  oonsulting  their  preferences  and  aptitudes,  and 
will  have  the  general  e&ct  of  giving  them  simultaneous  practice  in  different  occu- 
pations, which  will  be  of  assistance  to  them  hereafter. 

55.  IttdueemenU  to  labor  /  aboence  of  pay. 

The  pupils  receive  no  wages ;  before  being  paid  for  their  work,  they  should 
make  up  the  expense  of  their  maintenance,  education,  and  apprenticeship.  Be- 
sides, an  alms  chest  has  sufficed  to  supply  the  necessary  outfits  at  their  depar- 
ture. For  pecuniary  emolument  have  been  substituted  elevation  to  higher  dassea ; 
emulation  ;  moral  encouragements ;  praises  bestowed  upon  industry  and  progreas. 
The  plan  has  perfectly  suc^eded.  The  pupils  labor  with  gaiety  and  good  will,  aud 
they  do  not  even  dream  of  money,  which  indeed  they  would  not  know  what  to  do 
wim  while  remaining  in  the  establbhment. 

56.  Condition  of  property  at  occupation  ;  exteneion  of  clearing  and  cuto'ns- 
tion ;  kitehen-gardenj  nursery,  and  orchard. 

The  agricultural  operations  have  gone  on  as  usual  during  the  past  year.  At 
the  occupation  of  the  land,  in  the  end  of  1848,  the  fields  presented  a  most  de- 
plorable aspect  Neglected,  exhausted,  overgrown  with  weeds,  and  with  oooch- 
graas,  which  still  persists  in  growing,  in  spite  of  care  and  repeated  hoeings,  they 
aeemed  to  defy  the  most  persevering  efibrts.  During  1849,  neverthelew,  about 
63  hectarea  (160  acres)  were  put  under  cultivation.  In  1850,  the  clearing  haa 
been  continued,  and  cidtivation  extended,  in  the  whole,  over  about  98  hectarea 
(845  acres.)    A  kitchen-garden  haa  been  laid  out,  oconpying  about  4|  hectarea 
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(10  aoKfl,)  arraiifled  in  the  best  manner ;  tlra  walks  are  bordered  with  fruit  treea, 
and  it  is  rarronnded  with  a  hedge  of  gooseberry  and  raapbeny  boahea,  and  mol- 
berry  trees.  One  side  of  the  kitchen-garden  isa  small  nursery  of  fruit,  forestyand 
omamental  treea,  intwided  to  ftuniah  material  for  plantations  and  for  the  instmo* 
tion  of  the  pupils.  For  the  same  purpose  there  has  been  laid  out  an  experimen- 
tal field,  where  grain  and  seeds  of  different  sorts  and  of  the  beat  varieties  are 
planted.  Thns  wiU  be  disoorered  those  best  adi4>ted  to  the  aoil  of  the  establkh- 
ment,  and  whose  onltiTation.wiU  preaent  most  cbanoes  of  soooess.  The  orchard 
waa  infected  with  an  miheahhy  blight ;  and  contained  only  a  few  mangy  and 
withering  apple  treea.  It  haa  bean  renovated,  and  now  aerres  for  a  pasture  for 
yoong  cattle. 

57.  Manure. 

(Method  of  |»ooaring  mannre,  daring  early  part  of  fiun&ing  operatiana.) 

58.  Rotation  of  cropo. 

(Area  in  diflferent  ciopa ;  rotation  nsed.) 

59.  JjMt  karvtwt ;  totimato  of  vaiuo  of  ffoporhf, 

(Items  of  oaloolation  in  estimating  totala  of  Arming  expenses.) 

60.  Agrietdtwral  aeeounto. 
(Reference  to  wpendix  for  detaila.) 

61.  Balaneo  ofrteoifto  and  exponoeo, 

(Summary  of  expenses  and  retnms  firam  fiun&ing  operationa.) 

63.  Average  product  per  hectare, 

(Names,  quantities  per  hectare,  and  vahie  of  cropa.) 

63.  Experimente  m  cuUivatUm  ;  neceority  of  proportioning  euJtitaUd  Umd 
to  amount  of  labor  and  of  required  provieiono, 

(Outline  of  experiments  made ;  need  of  enlarging  oultiTated  area  stated.) 

64.  Number  of  cattU. 
(Names  and  number  of  stock.) 

65.  Farm  apparatuo. 

(Names  and  number  of  vehicles  and  implementa.) 

66.  Inventory  of  provimone  in  etore, 
(Value  of  provisions  on  hand.) 

67.  Revenue  of  property  in  1848  and  1850,  oompared. 
(Condition  of  establishment,  and  revenue,  at  thoae  dates.) 

66.  Medale  received  by  the  reform  oebool  at  ike  agrieuUarnl  e»hibition$  of 
Okont  and  Brugeo, 

Notwithstandmg  iti  recent  organisation,  the  reform  sohod  sent  specimens  of  its 
prodoctions  to  Ae  exhibition  opened  at  Ghent,  September,  1849,  where  it  recmved 
a  silver  medal  for  its  flax,  which  was  remaikably  good.  In  1850,  at  the  agricol- 
tnral  exhibition  of  Bruges,  it  tock  seven  new  medala,  besdea  the  agricnltand 
decoration  of  the  second  class,  bestowed  upon  the  head  firmer.  Theae  remuner- 
stions  compensated  labor ;  and  the  remembrance  of  them  will  not  fiul  to  stimulate 
the  seal  and  aotivitr  of  both  pupils  and  officers. 

69.  During  the  three  years,  1848, 49,  and  50,  there  have  been  made  to  the  aohool 
appropriations  amountia^  in  all  to  603,500  francs  (130,500  doUars,)  as  foUows: 


1848, 4,000  = 

1848, 171,500  = 

1849, 195,000  = 

1850, 232,000  = 


800 
34,300 
39,000 
46,400 


IVjtal, 602,500  =  120,500 


70.  Summary  and  a 


ofexpenoeo. 


mAp. 


I,  maintenance,  clearing,  buildmgjd^  $2,900.00 

Price  of  property ;  building,  4»., 61,936.77 

A«ricultnral  expenses, 4,780.07 

Workshop  expenses, 18.61 

Sahvies  and  paid  wages, 4,464.55 


itn. 


27,656.90 

6,170.08 

485.96 

12,087.06 


Total, 74,100.00146,400.00 


TMbL 


$2,900.00 
89,593.66 
10,950.16 
504.57 
16,551.61 


120,500.00 
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71.  ReeeipU. 

During  the  last  two  yean,  the  reoeipta  of  the  eatablishment  hare  amounted  to 
118,152  franca,  25  oenta.  ($23.630.45 ;)  of  which  $11,210.67  has  been  paid  into 
the  treasury  for  board  of  popQa  and  from  aalea  of  produce,  and  $12,419.77  were 
in  kind,  being  value  of  produce  raised  and  consumed  in  the  establiahment. 

72.  ChjiereU  financial  retulU. 

The  result  of  the  financial  summary,  omitting  the  expenditures  for  fiirming  and 
for  workshops,  which  are  more  than  balanced  by  existing  values  of  property,  cat- 
tle, machinery,  tools,  raw  material,  and  provisions  in  store,  is  as  follows : 

1.  There  has  been  expended  from  the  sum  of  600,000  francs,  ($130,000,)  ap- 
propriated to  the  reform  school  by  the  laW  of  April  3,  1848,  447,968  fr.,  34ctB.f 
($89,593.67,)  in  the  organization  of  the  school  for  boys. 

2.  There  therefore  remains,  available  for  establishing  the  school  for  giris, 
152,032  fr.,  ($30,406.40.) 

3.  The  expense  of  management  and  support  of  the  boys'  school  for  1849  and 
1850,  was  82,758  fr.,  ($16,551.60.^  The  number  of  days'  maintenance  of  pupOs 
for  the  same  time,  was  89,508 ;  the  average  expense  per  day  was  therefore  90 
centimes,  (18  cents.)  But  in  this  estimate  are  included  the  expenses  of  fiimitare, 
&c.,  bedding  and  clothes  for  500  children ;  which  are  in  fiMSt  advances,  not  prop- 
erly charged  to  the  account  of  ordinary  expenses  for  the  two  seasons  for  whidi 
the  estimate  is  made.  After  deducting  these  extraordinary  expenses  from  the  ex- 
penditure for  1850,  as  well  as  personal  expenses  carried  to  the  forming  msoanaX, 
the  actual  expense  for  the  year,  of  the  boys'  school  is  as  follows : 

Fvmaes.  e.  IMlMii 

1.  Board  of  officers, 9,483.32  =  1,896.66 

2.  Other  housekeeping  expenses  of  officers, ... .  6,172.81  =  1,034.56 

3.  Sleeping  expenses  of  officers, 177.00  =  35.40 

4.  Uniforms  of  overseers, 119.06  =  23.81 

5.  Board  of  pupils, 13,676.65  =  2,735.33 

6.  Wardrobes  of  pupils, 2,025.00  =  405.00 

7.  Sleeping  expenses  of  pupils, 640.00  =  128.00 

8.  Heating  of  establishment, 287.21  =  57.44 

9.  Dghts  for  establishment, 1 ,403.76  =  280.75 

10.  Apparatus  for  personal  neatness, 198.59  =  39.72 

11.  Washing, 651.74  =  130.35 

12.  Office  expenses, 188.77  =  37.75 

13.  School  expenses, 731.60  =  146.32 

14.  Religious  expenses, 200.40  =  40.08 

15.  Infirmary  expenses, 48.94  =  9.78 

Total, 35,004.85    =     7,000.97 

The  number  of  days'  maintenance  being  62,462,  thero  follows : 

fr.  e.  $.  oik 

Dailly  expense  per  head  for  board, 0.21.89  =  0.04.38 

"  "       "      "        other, 0.34.15  =  0.06.83 

Giving  daily  expense  of  support, 0.56.04  =  0.11.21 

The  expense  of  board  and  maintenance  of  the  officers  may  be  stated  as  foDows . 

franei.   e.  DeOazi. 

1.  Board,. 4,560.88  =  912.17 

2.  Cook's  wages, 206.50  =  41.30 

3.  Washing, 355.59  =  71.12 

4.  Fuel  for  cooking, 49.84  =  9.97 

Total, 5.172.81    «  1.034.56 

Komber  of  days'  maintenance,  including  cook's,  4,667 ;  consequently. 

Daily  expense  of  board,  per  head,. . .  ^ 0.97.72  =  0.19.54 

«  "  other     "      "     0.10.56  =  0.02.11 

Whole  daily  expense  of  board  and  housekee|nng,  .  1.08.28  =  0.21.65 
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LmHj,  the  turn  honMbold  haa  cost  aa  IoIIowb  : 


«.       Ikolkn.  eMb 

1.  Board, 2,424.19  =  484.84 

2.  lighta, 70.00  =  14.00 

3.  Heating, 36,00  =  7.00 

4.  Waahing, 246.18  =  49.23 

5.  Clothing  for  laborera, 27.86  =  5.47 

Total, 2,80273  =  560.54 

The  number  of  daya'  maintenance  ia  8,801 ;  ooDaeqq^ntly, 

Daily  ezpenae  per  head,  of  board, 0.73.43  =  0.14.69 

"  "        "      «     "other, 0.11.47  =  0.02.29 

DaQy  ezpenaea  per  head,  of  aU, 0.84.90  =  0.16.98 

If  it  haa  been  poanble,  doring  1850,  to  rednoe  the  daily  ezpenae  eaoh  of  the 
pnpUa  to  56  centimee  (1 1  eta.,)  it  may  be  hoped  that  thia  rate  will  be  redaoed  yet 
more  when  the  aohool  abiUl  be  enlai^ged  to  ita  ftdl  extent,  and  when  the  general 
ezp^aea  of  offioera  and  government  ahaU  be  apportioned  upon  a  greater  number. 

ne  high  rate  of  expenaea  for  the  former  yeara  reaolted  from  the  neoeasity  of 
bnying  in  market  or  in  trade  the  greater  portion  of  the  proviaiona,  fodder,  and 
manure,  uaed  in  tike  eatabliahment  The  prodnotiott  of  Uieae  artiolee  will  not  be 
upon  its  true  economic  footing,  until  the  achool  ahall  provide  for  all  its  eaaential 
needa  from  the  produce  of  ita  own  cultivation  and  ita  own  workahopa.  To  aooom- 
pliah  thia  purpoae,  we  repeat,  that  it  ia  indiap^uable  to  put  at  leaat  200  hectarea, 
(500  aoree)  under  cultivation :  that  ia,  at  the  rate  of  one  hectare  (24  acres)  to  five 
aoula,  of  a  total  population  of  about  1,000.  It  will  otherwiae  be  difficult  or  iro- 
poaaible  to  reduce  tiie  expenaea  to  the  amount  to  be  paid  by  the  oommunea,  and 
much  more  to  20  or  25  centimea  (4  or  5  eta.)  a  day,  aa  deaired. 

73.  Expends  for  1851. 

74.  EHimaUJw  1852. 

75.  Erection  ofockoolfor  girlo, 

76.  ^^iy^  ofeompUmont  of  hoyo*  school, 

77.  Inot^jficieney  of  iko  ochooly  noceooittt  of  an  auxiliary  eotabliohmeni. 
According  to  the  atatements  of  the  alma-houaea,  the  number  of  boys  from  6  to 

18  yeara  old,  in  thoae  eatabliahmeDta,  January  1.  1848,  had  arisen  to  542.  Since 
that  time  there  haa  been  a  alight  decrease,  but  there  are  now  nearly  500,  includ- 
ing the  young  beggars  who  have  been  transferred  from  the  alma-housce  of  Brugea 
and  Carobre  to  Rnysselede.  Besides,  this  last  institution  ia  deatined  to  receive 
certain  dtiBBre  of  children  who  have  not  heretofore  been  aent  to  the  alms-houaea. 
If  now  we  conaider  that  the  period  of  remaining  at  Ruyaaelede  is  longer  than  that 
paually  paased  in  the  alma-hooaea,  it  is  evident  that  the  reform  school  is  altogether 
incompetent  to  receive  all  that  daai  of  population  for  whom  it  wae  intended. 

Hence  the  necessity  of  attaching  to  the  aohool  at  Ruyaselede  an  auxiliary  aohool 
capable  of  containing  from  100  to  150  children.  The  reaaon  of  recommending 
aooh  a  subordinate  school  is  the  conaiderable  expenae  neoeanry  for  a  new  aepa- 
rate  eatabliahment ;  while  an  auxiliary  achool,  like  the  detached  forms  at  Mettray, 
would  cause  only  comparatively  a  amall  one.  Thia  auxiliary,  situated  as  near  aa 
poaaible  to  the  principal  achool,  would  be  under  the  same  govomment  with  it.  It 
would  be  sufficient  to  erect  upon  the  form  leased  or  bought,  a  building  large  enough 
for  aleeping-room,  sitting-room,  refectory  and  achooT-room,  with  two  or  three 
apartmenta  for  the  overseera.  The  houaekeeping  could  be  done  at  the  fiinn-house 
In  matters  of  religion,  the  pupUa  might  be  aasociated  with  the  people  of  tlie  village. 
Perhaps  an  arrangement  could  be  made  with  the  village  achoolmaster  to  give  a 
daily  lesson.  Before  being  sent  to  the  branch  school,  the  pupils  should  stay  long 
enough  at  the  central  school  to  acquire  the  neoeasary  diacipline  and  education. 
Every  Sunday,  if  the  distance  be  not  too  gre«t,  they  might  go  to  that  establish- 
ment, and  engage  in  the  ordinary  exerciaea  there. 

Tma  arrangement  ia  evidently  aa  aimple  aa  economical.  Under  good  directioD, 
with  land  enough  (60  to  80  hectares— 150  to  200  aorea,)  the  aoxiliary  aohool,  in- 
stead of  cauamg  extra  expenae,  would  oanae  an  actual  aaving  to  the  principal 
ibhooL 
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Our  next  visit  waa  to  the  reformatoiy  institutions  of  Rnysselede  and  Beernon, 
in  Belgium ;  and  I  must  premise  that  Belgium  is  governed  hy  the  same  laws  as 
France,  having  adopted  the  various  codes  of  tiie  first  Napoleon;  the  scale 
of  living  amongst  the  peasantry  is  lower  than  it  is  even  in  France ;  the  religion 
is  much  more  exclusively  Roman  Catholic,  and  the  ohaervances  of  that  religion 
are  much  more  generally  and  more  scrupulously  complied  with  than  in  France: 
the  population  is  less  warlike,  and  less  easily  acted  upon  by  the  stxmuhis 
of  honor ;  and  the  hard-hearted  quality  of  their  parsimony  is  attested  by  the 
fibct  that  the  paupers  who  become  chargeable  to  the  pansh  used  until  Very 
reoenUy — ^indeed  I  doubt  whether  the  system  is  entirely  abolished — I  say 
these  paupers  used  to  be  put  up  by  auction  to  be  let  out  to  the  person  w1k> 
would  undertake  to  maintain  them  at  the  lowest  charge  to  the  parish.  Every 
one  was  allowed  to  calculate  the  disadvantages  which  childhood  or  infirmity 
would  entail,  and  the  profits  to  bo  derived  from  the  remaining  strength  of  the 
aged  or  the  growing  powers  of  the  young.  They  were  ofiien  l^ocked  down  to 
the  highest  bidder  amidst  the  most  revolting  remarks,  and  when  handed  over  to 
their  task  master  viere  for  the  most  part  exposed  to  severer  treatment  than  the 
greatest  criminals  in  the  worst  organized  prisons;  even  very  young  children 
were  so  put  out,  and  were  generally  bought  to  be  used  as  instruments  of 
mendicity. 

Such  a  state  of  things  as  this  called  loudly  for  the  interference  of  the  legiaift- 
tore  and  government:  the  legislature  and  government  did  at  last  interfere^ 
at  least  as  regards  the  children  and  young  persons.  By  a  law  passed  in  1848,  it 
was  ordered  that  government  should  create  special  establishments  (or  youn^ 
paupers,  beggars,  and  vagrants,  and  employ  the  boys,  as  much  as  possible,  in 
agricultural  labor,  and  bring  them  up  to  callings  capable  of  being  profitably 
exercised  in  the  country.  The  first  of  these  institutions  was  established  at 
Buysselede  for  600  boys,  in  1849,  and  at  Beemem  near  Ruysselede  for  300  giris^ 
in  1853 :  they  may  in  faict  be  regarded  as  one  institution,  being  both  under  the 
management  of  the  same  director,  and  being  made  to  work  into  one  another  as 
will  appear  in  the  sequel  We  first  visited  Ruysselede,  the  establishment  lor 
boys,  and,  as  the  day  was  a  thorough  soaker,  our  observations  were  neoeeaarily 
confined  to  the  house  and  its  immediate  vicinity. 

You  will  observe  that  I  speak  of  ike  Tuntse^  not  of  the  JumseSy  for  though  the 
system  at  Ruysselede  has   in  a  great  measure  been  modeled  upon  that  of 
Mettray,   where  the  young  people  live  in  separate  families,  the  paramount 
consideration  of  expense  caused  the  Belgian  government  to  adopt  the  cheaper 
course  of  purchasing  the  buildings  of  a  large  sugar  manufactory  and  adapting 
them  to  the  purposes  of  a  reformatory  institution:  but  this  unfortunately 
rendered  it  quite  impossible  for  them  to  adopt  the  formation  of  distinct  fiuaailies. 
Then  is  another  fimdamental  difference,  which  is  of  more  importance  to  the 
Bnglish  student  than  to  the  Belgian :  the  inmates  do  not  belong  to  precisely  the 
same  class  as  at  Mettray.    At  Mettray  they  are  exclusively  young  diminalfl^ 
acquitted  on  the  score  or  ignorance,  at  Ruysselede  less  than  half  belong  to  this 
class ;  the  rest  are  poor  children  sent  by  the  parishes,  or  by  benevolent  societies 
or  individuals :  in  other  words  the  same  establishment  serves  both  as  reformatory 
and  as  industrial  school    There  appears  to  be  very  little  difficulty  about  tiiia 
where  the  principle  of  qualified  acquittal  is  acted  upon,  but  there  i^  be  strong 
objections  against  adopting  such  a  oomrse  in  England  as  long  as  we  adhere  to  the 
principle,  of  first  convicting  the  youthfiil  ofibnder  and  inflicting  preliminary  pim- 
idunent  for  his  offense. 

M.  Pol,  the  director  of  the  Institution,  received  us  very  cordially,   and 
conducted  us  personally  over  every  part  that  could  be  visited  on  a  thoroughly 
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runj  day:  he  is  a  man  of  powerful  make,  with  an  open,  good  natored  counte* 
nance,  and  a  frank  easj  manner,  and  no  one  can  be  long  in  his  companr 
without  disoovering  that  he  has  a  heart  cast  in  the  same  mould  as  those  of  De- 
metz,  Verdier,  and  Ducp^tiaux :  he  oonsiders  that  his  system  is  that  of  Metcray, 
simplified  and  reduced  to  a  scale  of  expenditure  more  compatible  with  Belg^ian 
notions.  Thus,  as  at  Mettray,  there  are  no  prison  walls ;  there  are  such  walls 
and  means  of  ordinary  security,  as  would  be  found  in  ordinary  farm  buildings  of 
the  same  magnitude,  but  nothing  to  femind  the  inmates  that  they  are  kept  in  as 
prisoners :  at  first  the  desertions  and  attempts  to  desert  were  numerous,  but  last 
year  there  were  only  five  attempts  at  desertion,  and  these  were  unsuccesafiil. 
His  success  in  this  respect  affords  us  a  most  valuable  example,  for  he  worked 
under  great  disadvantages;  instead  of  beginning>as  at  Mettray  with  a  staff  of 
assistants  twice  as  numerous  as  the  first  consignment  of  children,  he  began  with 
two  assistants  to  manage  60  children,  so  that  the  work  of  assimilating  the  raw 
material  of  the  untutored  population  was  necessarily  very  slow :  now  that  the 
body  at  large  have  been  brought  into  good  training,  new  comers  are  introduced 
only  in  small  numbers,  and  the  assimilating  powers  of  large  majorities  upon 
small  minorities  are  brought  into  fiill  operation.  At  present  the  whole  body  of 
officers  and  servants,  including  the  director  and  the  chaplain,  who  have  to  man- 
age, teach,  and  overlook  600  boys,  amounts  to  the  number  of  eighteen,  and  "il. 
Pol  seems  to  consider  that  the  lorce  is  sufficient :  I  must  confess  I  came  to  a 
different  conclusion:  not  from  any  deficiences  that  could  be  detected  in  the 
arrangements,  or  in  the  woridng  of  the  system,  but,  with  the  exception  of  M. 
Pol  himself)  they  had  all  of  them  the  heavy  careworn  look  of  men  who  are  hard 
worked ;  the  results  show  them  to  be  a  most  conscientious  zealous  body  of  men, 
indeed  any  assistant  who  should  show  any  indications  of  being  otherwise  would 
be  quietly  withdrawn  on  the  earliest  opportunity.  The  right  kind  of  men  are 
difficult  to  find,  but  when  you  have  found  them,  there  is  something  almost 
sublime  about  the  thorough  devotion  with  which  they  give  themselves  up  to  their 
Mission.  For  example  at  Mettray,  the  other  day,  there  was  too  much  reason  to 
believe  that  certain  pecuniary  support  would  be  withdrawn,  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  establishment  must  be  wound  up,  and  the  further  prosecution  of  it 
abandoned ;  whereupon  the  different  employes,  a  body  of  young  men  firom  21 
to  35  years  of  age,  not  helpless  creatures  without  resource  to  whom  half  a  loaf 
would  be  better  than  no  bread,  but  men  of  tried  ability  and  vigor,  who  could  at 
any  time  command  more  rumunerative  employment  elsewhere— I  say  these 
young  men  waited  on  M.  Demetz  in  a  body,  and  offered  to  continue  their 
services  at  half  their  salaries.    Why  ?  because  their  hearts  were  in  the  matter. 

But  to  return  to  Ruysselede,  "as  in  water  face  answeroth  to  face,  so  the 
heart  of  man  to  man,"  the  heart  of  the  teacher  must  sound  the  key  note,  or 
there  will  be  no  response  in  the  heart  of  the  taught:  as  soon  as  M.  l?oL  had 
given  me  a  short  explanatory  outline  of  his  system,  I  applied  my  pierre  de 
touche;  do  you  sometimes  gain  the  affections  of  any  of  your  young  people? 
The  reply  was  gpven  with  a  smile  almost  amounting  to  a  laugh — "  We  should  do 
very  little  good  if  we  did  not  gain  the  hearts  of  the  great  majority :  yes,  I  trust 
we  do  gain  the  affections  of  almost  all  of  them  who  remain  any  length  of  time 
with  us,  but  the  parishes  remove  some  of  them  before  any  good  effect  can  he 
hoped  for." 

I  have  already  intimated  that  the  domestic  arrangements  have  in  great  meas- 
ure been  dictated  by  the  original  construction  of  the  &bric,  which  afforded  no 
&cilities  for  subdivision  into  &milies,  but  several  of  the  long  large  galleries 
which  are  to  be  found  in  fibctories.  The  consequence  is  that  all  the  colonfsta 
take  their  meals  together  in  one  large  refectory,  and  for  sleep  they  are  distribu- 
ted in  two  or  three  large  dormitories.  For  bed,  board,  and  general  superinten- 
dence, they  are  divided  into  divisions  of  100  each,  at  the  head  of  which  is 
placed  an  overlooker,  who  is  also  the  overlooker  and  teacher  of  a  workshop, 
and,  as  he  sleeps  at  the  head  of  his  division,  has  literally  no  relief  by  day  or 
night:  each  <Uvi8ion  is  subdivided  into  two  sections,  and  the  overlooker  is 
assisted  by  a  chief  and  under  chief  selected  by  the  director,  Quarterly,  out  of 
each  section,  and  respectively  distinguished  by  a  red  or  yellow  stripe  on  the  left 
arm:  the  beds  of  each  division  and  section  are  placed  together,  and  they  dine 
together  at  the  same  table,  the  members  of  each  section  taking  it  by  turns 
to  prepare  the  tables  Acj:  when  meal  time  arrives  the  divisions  form  in  military 
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order  on  the  grand  square,  and  march  off  to  their  aereral  tablea  to  the  nraac  of 
a  brass  band;  when  all  are  in  then:  places  the  trumpet  soundS)  thesaperinta- 
dents  take  off  their  caps,  there  is  a  dead  silenoe,  silence  that  may  be  rolt  for  » 
minute  and  a  half)  but  there  ts  a  frequent  motion  of  little  fingers  figuring  the  sgn 
of  the  cross  as  in  Roman  Catholic  devotions,  the  children  are  saying  grace  before 
meat,  in  aU  the  noiseless  solemnity  of  the  Society  of  Friends :  again  the  trompet 
sounds,  and  the  whole  body  of  hungry  workers  sits  down  to  tiie  quiet  ordeify 
enj03rstemt  of  its  frugal  repast :  oh,  it  was  a  goodly  sight  to  see  six  hundred  rode 
but  happy  little  faces  smiling  over  their  basins  of  soupe  maigre  and  their  scantr 
allowances  of  bread,  yet  it  being  a  Friday,  that  was  all  their  dinner,  and  at  hatf 
past  five  they  would  have  a  supper  on  boQed  potatoes ;  hard  woik  and  hard  fin, 
aye  and  hard  sleep  o'nights,  each  in  his  dean  comfortable  HtUe  bed,  with  two 
little  shelves  for  his  Sunday  clothes  behind  his  pillow,  in  which,  mid  the  deanli- 
ness  and  neatness  that  reigns  throughout  the  dormitory,  he  is  tangfat  to  keep  his 
own  little  belongings  with  cleanliness  and  neatness.  In  ordinary  tones  the 
board  of  each  child  costs  2|d.,  a  day,  and  his  total  cost  fi>r  board,  lodging,  cloth- 
ing and  everything,  amounts  to  less  than  6|d. 

There  is  such  a  strong  general  resemblance  between  the  wor^cshops,  school- 
rooms,  baths  and  chapel  of  any  one  reformatory  establishment,  and  the 
workshops,  school-rooms,  baths,  and  chapel  of  any  other,  that  I  shall  not  enter 
into  a  particular  description  of  those  at  Ruysselede:  all  the  chOdren  are  tangfat 
more  or  less  the  ordinary  duties  of  a  farm  laborer,  and,  according-  to  thdr  vari- 
ous capacities  and  tastes,  some  of  the  employments  ancillary  to  agricultme:  the 
object  is  to  create  a  peasantry,  not  a  school  of  philosophy :  the  cnltivation  of  the 
intellect  is  limited  to  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  elementary  infonna- 
tion  on  the  employments  on  which  they  are  engaged ;  and  the  result  soo^t  for 
i?  the  production  of  cartwrights  not  carriage  makers,  hamees  makers  not 
saddlers,  joiners  not  cabinet  makers:  yet  genius  would  not  find  it  atterij 
impossible  to  emerge,  for  one  of  the  rewajrds  of  good  conduct  is  admissioD 
to  a  good  library.  I  don^t  know  what  some  of  our  Mends  would  say  to  it,  but 
both  here  and  at  Mettray  I  found  that  the  processes  of  buying  and  selling  are 
held  in  very  little  honor,  there  being  a  general  notion  that  oommnnitaes  of  sacfa 
magnitude  ought  to  supply  their  own  wants  without  losing  time  in  going 
to  market :  thus  as  regards  flax,  every  process  is  worked  in  the  oolony,  from 
sowing  the  seed  to  making  the  blouse  and  wearing  it:  hitherto  they  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  selling  their  cattle  and  buying  their  butchers'  meat,  bat  the  other 
day,  having  a  &t  cow  to  seU,  they  could  not  get  a  bid  above  £4.  probaUj 
through  some  short-sighted  understanding  amongst  the  neighboring  butdien: 
for  the  oolony  slaughtered  the  animal  themselves,  and  found  that  the  produce  in 
meat  would  have  cost  them  above  twelve  pounds :  the  oolony  has  ceased  to  be 
a  purchaser  of  butchers'  meat 

There  are  two  special  heads  of  instraction  on  wfakb  I  must  saj  a  word.  Ai 
A  reward  for  good  conduct  the  colonists  who  have  a  turn  for  music  are  taught  i^ 
both  vocal  aii^  insbtmiental ;  as  we  approached  one  of  the  class-rooms  we  heard 
a  volume  of  heterogenous  trumpetings,  and  on  opening  the  door  found  from  40 
to  60  youths,  eadi  practicing  his  own  part  with  as  mndi  abstraction  and 
composure  as  if  he  were  miles  away  from  tiie  sound  of  any  instrument  but  his 
own.  A  mannerly  salute  team  all  immediately  on  our  entrance;  tiioi  a 
fiiU  brass  baod,  supported  by  a  big  drum  and  two  small  ones,  performed  tiie  last 
scene  in  Norma  with  admirable  precision ;  one  little  fellow,  the  first  trumpet, 
showed  himself  a  master  of  his  instrument  and  he  knew  it,  and  the  bor 
who  presided  over  the  big  drum  struck  it  with  an  aplomb  that  was  meant  to  tell 
us  that  he  had  a  hand  alwve  drumsticks ;  I  had  becffd  the  same  music  at  ettfacr 
opera  house,  but  I  must  confess  that  there  was  a  moral  beauty  about  the  scene 
in  the  class-room  at  Ruysselede,  that  went  beyond  Grisl  and  Jenny  Und.  They 
then  gave  us  God  save  the  Queen  in  a  satls&ctoiy  style,  and  we  took  oar  leave 
of  the  melancholy  looking  master  and  his  promising  class.  M.  Pol  conaders 
that  music  exercises  a  most  salutary  influence  both  on  the  performers,  and  those 
who  take  part  in  their  concerts  only  as  hearers ;  at  Ruysselede  it  has  this  foither 
advantage,  that  the  proficients  are  admitted  into  the  regimental  bands,  nhkh  fot 
children  of  that  rank  is  a  piece  of  valuable  preferment 

The  other  special  head  of  instruction  that  I  alluded  to  is  instrndSoP 
in  seamanahip^  so  &r  as  that  can  be  given  on  dry  land,  on  a  piece  of  groond 
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fitted  with  the  bidwirlBi  mM^  rigging,  and  nOs  of  a  1^^  Whenlflnt 

eaw  this  kind  of  oontrivance  at  Mettray,  I  oould  not  r^ain  from  intimating 
a  donbt  as  to  its  practioal  utility^  but  I  find  that  I  was  quite  mistaken.  In 
Ftoanoe  the  experiment  was  tried  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Minister  of  the  Marine 
himself  and  the  youths  so  exercised  at  Mettray  are  receiFed  on  real  ship  board 
as  saikurs,  not  as  lads.  At  Ruyaselede  the  success  is  still  more  strikiDg :  in  ihe 
oourse  of  last  yeari  the  seoond  of  the  experiment^  no  fewer  than  64  colonists 
entered  the  mercantile  and  3  the  military  marine,  and  their  .conduct  has  been  so 
superior,  that  the  establishment  is  overwhelmed  with  implications  from  ship 
•wners.  This  is  certainly  a  most  important  result,  and  most  soggestlve  as 
regards  reformatory  institutions  in  our  own  country.  We  want  sailors,  and 
in  all  probability  the  supply  will  never  ftiUy  meet  the  demand;  the  reformatory 
may  fa«  made  a  nursery  for  sailors,  which  wiU  make  up  in  religion,  morals,  and 
general  instruction,  more  than  will  be  deficient  in  experience  of  the  actual  roll- 
ing of  the  waves. 

One  of  the  young  men  that  I  have  just  spoken  of  brought  with  him  on 
his  return  from  his  flrat  voyage  from  the  &r  ends  of  the  world  an  oflering  of  wax 
lights  for  the  altar,  a  little  act  of  adcnowledgement  creditable  both  to  him,  and 
to  the  institution,  in  the  eyes  even  of  those  whose  creed  has  little  regard  either 
for  altars  or  wax  hghta  It  can  hardly  be<  neoeesaiy  for  mo  to  remind  you  that 
Belgium  is  eminently  a  Roman  Oatholio  countiy:  in  2i»ct  they  look  down 
with  some  contempt  upon  the  laxity  of  their  co-religionists  in  France ;  at 
Buyaselede  there  is  a  regular  chaplahi,  and  a  ch^>el  so  arranged  that  the 
prisoners  in  cellular  confinement  may  take  part  in  public  worsliip,  and  there  is 
on  the  part  of  the  director  the  greatest  anxiety  that  the  young  people  shall  per- 
form their  reliffioua  duties.  There  is  the  same  anxiety  at  Mettray,  but  there  are 
some  striking  diiferences  in  point  of  practice:  in  fiiet  there  is  a  little  controversy 
on  the  point  between  M.  Blanchard  at  Mettray  and  M.  Pol  at  Ruysseledeu  At 
both  institutions  the  children  are  brought  to  the  point  at  which  they  ought 
to  say  their  prayers,  at  Mettray  the  prayers  are  said  aloud,  at  Ruysselede  all  is 
solemn  silence.  **How  do  you  know  that  your  children  pray  at  all  ?"  asks  M. 
Blanchard.  "How  do  you  know  that  yours  pray  with  the  heart?  for,,  it'  not, 
they  had  better  not  pray  at  all :"  retorts  M.  Pol.  "  Man  is  a  creatnro  com- 
ponnded  of  body  and  spirit,  and  must  worship  with  the  body  as  well  as  with  the 
spirit:  and  the  outward  act  at  aQ  events  assists  in  preventing  the  mind  ftx>m 
wandering.''  Suc^  is  the  reply  of  M.  Blanchard:  You  will  be  amused  aC  finding 
that  as  regards  oonfessk>n  both  the  practice  and  the  reasoning  is  reversed.  You 
are  doubtless  all  of  you  aware  that  particular  confossion  by  the  penitent  to  the  priest 
is  one  of  tiie  cardinal  observances  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  one  most  gen- 
erally rejected  by  English  Protestants,  though  retained  I  believe  to  some  extent 
by  the  Lutherans.  Now  every  serious  Roman  Catholic  master  of  a  fiuni^,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  sends  aQ  the  members  of  his  fiunily  to  confession  four  times  a 
year.  Says  M.  Pol,  **  We  have  substituted  ourselves  for  the  parents  of  the  chil- 
dren: we  must  deal  by  them  as  a  pious  Catholic  parent  would  deal  by  his 
children:  we  therefore  compel  all  our  children  to  go  to  confession  fo«r  timee  a 
year:  we  have  then  done  our  duty:  what  foUows  rests  with  the  chapkun,  who 
has  the  sole  care  of  the  children  as  regards  religion."  Now  hear  M.  Blanchard : 
**  There  is  nothing  in  religion  so  much  to  be  dreaded  as  hypocrisy ;  laxity,  luke- 
wannness,  infidelity  are  none  of  them  so  bad,  because  none  of  them  are  so  hope- 
lesB  as  hypocrisy ;  wo  are  determined  to  spare  no  pains  to  prevent  our  children 
torn  becoming  hypocrites,  we  therefore  hold  out  no  inducements  of  compulsion 
or  reward  for  the  performance  of  individual  religious  duties.  Our  churdi 
exhorts  to  retirement  for  purposes  of  meditati<»,  and  requires  periodksal  confes- 
sion, and  the  chaplain  enforces  the  observances  by  precept  and  example :  but  the 
director  and  managers  do  not  even  by  a  look  express  a  preference  mr  the  boys 
who  comply  with  them:  the  chapel  is  open  for  meditation,  but  the  boys 
iHio  choose  to  retire  must  do  so  during  play  time:  noariy  aQ  of  them  do  in  liict 
go  to  confossion,  bat  some  neglect  the  duty  entirely,  and  are  not  made  sensible 
of  the  slightest  dilTsrence  of  treatment  or  consideration  on  that  account,  we  can 
not  ftfget  that  the  conductors  of  the  most  infiunous  journal  that  disgraced  the 
Bevolution  of  1848  were  educated  at  an  institution  where  religious  observances 
were  strictly  enforced."  This  difference  of  principle  and  practice  in  two 
qywtsmH  both  of  them  eminently  suocessfial  is  very  striking. 
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When  M.  Pol  pointed  out  the  amingement  in  the  chapel  for  praouep  in  eel 
taking  part  in  the  servioeB,  we  naturally  fell  into  a  diacosaion  of  the  STSfcem  of 
rewards  and  pnniahmenta.  At  BuTBselede,  as  well  as  at  Mettray,  the  syatom  is 
based  upon  the  nndenlaUe  &ct  that  the  maintenance  and  edncatiofn  of  the 
yoang  men  are  a  g^reat  deal  more  than  a  full  remuneration  for  all  the  labor  that 
they  can  perform ;  they  therefore  pay  no  wages  even  for  the  most  eflSdent  Ymtk, 
but  at  Mettray,  as  a  stimulus  to  industry,  emaU  monthly  sums  are  awarded  as 
prizes  to  the  hardest  workers,  and  invested  for  them  in  the  savings'  bank,  mdiilst 
at  Ruysselede  there  is  no  money  recompense  whatever,  and  in  oonaequenoe 
no  savings'  bank,  no  savings'  bank  book  for  the  colonist  to  learn  a  little  bit 
of  accounts  by  studying  his  own,  no  practical  knowledge  of  the  use  of  money, 
no  opportunity  of  punishment  by  inflicting  fines,  but  a  very  great  peconiarj 
charge  to  the  institution  is  avoided.  The  rewards  in  use  at  Ruysselede  are  hon- 
orable mention,  public  praise,  instruction  in  music,  promenades  beyond  the  lim- 
its, visits  to  their  fiimilies,  admission  to  tlie  library,  gifts  of  tools  and  other 
articles,  admission  as  candidates  for  inscription  on  the  list  of  honor,  inscription  on 
the  list  of  honor,  which  is  a  list  made  up  quarterly  and  hung  up  in  one  of  the 
principal  rooms  of  tlie  institution :  in  addition  to  these  rewards  to  individuals 
the  director  is  authorized  to  award  collective  rewards  to  the  divisions  and 
sections  which  are  distinguished  by  good  behavior,  and  count  the  g^reatest  roia- 
tive  number  of  inscriptions  on  the  list  of  honor;  the  only  otdlective  reward  that 
I  heard  spoken  of  is  the  custody  of  the  standard  of  the  colony,  which  is  aitmst- 
ed  to  the  best  behaved  division.  The  punishments  in  use  are  reprimand,  private 
or  public,  exclusion  from  play,  exdusion  from  music,  forced  march  with  or 
without  handcuffs,  and  with  or  without  reduction  to  a  bread  and  water  diet^  loss 
of  confidential  employment,  erasion  fit>m  the  list  of  honor,  cellular  confinements 
No  punishment  is  inflicted  on  the  instant  the  culprit  is  Kimply  told  that  he  vriU 
be  reported,  and  the  case  is  brought  before  the  council,  which  is  held  every  eve- 
ning by  the  director  and  his  assistants,  alter  all  parties  have  had  aaapie  time  for 
cooling  down:  every  instance  of  punishment  is  registered.  You  will  hardly 
believe  it,  but  during  the  whole  of  the  year  1853,  on  an  average  population  of 
more  than  600  colonists,  there  were  only  160  inflictions  of  pumiahment^  65 
of  which  were  for  mere  inflections  of  discipline.  A  solemn  assembly  <^  the 
whole  colony  is  held  once  a  month,  at  which  the  awarding  of  recompenses^  and 
the  administration  of  remonstrances,  is  gone  through  with  much  form. 

M.  Pol  has  strong  objections  to  the  punishment  by  cellular  oonfinement^ 
which  is  BO  highly  thought  of  at  Mettray:  M.  Pol  considerB  that  the  priamor 
does  nothing  but  brood  over  his  own  evil  thoughts:  tL  Demetx finds  that  &e 
salutary  reflection  that  is  forced  upon  him  makes  him  reconsider  the  error 
of  his  ways :  perhaps  the  difference  may  be  that  at  Mettray,  where  the  employes 
are  numerous,  even  the  prisoners  in  cell  can  be  well  looked  after,  whilst  the  veiy 
limited  number  of  employes  renders  that  somewhat  difficult  at  RuysariedeL 
^  How  do  you  cure  idleness  ?"  I  asked  of  M.  Blanchard  at  Mettray.  He  replied, 
"  When  I  find  a  boy  will  not  exert  himself  notwithstanding  our  exhortations  and 
the  example  of  his  comrades,  I  tell  him  that  we  have  no  wish  to  make  him 
work  unless  he  likes,  but  we  can't  let  him  set  a  bad  example  to  the  rest,  and  I 
lock  him  up  in  a  cell  with  access  to  an  airy  yard  in  which  he  may  take  as  much 
exercise  as  he  pleases :  he  has  the  same  meiUs  as  if  he  was  at  liberty,  but  whilst 
prisoners  for  other  offenses  are  compelled  to  do  their  share  of  work,  he  is  ligid^ 
deprived  of  all  means  of  employing  himself:  he  thinks  it  fine  fun  for  the 
first  day,  but  he  soon  gets  tired  of  it,  and  as  soon  as  he  chooses  to  ask  for  work 
he  is  set  at  liberty :  after  this  he  very  seldom  relapses  into  idleness." 

Full  of  the  success  of  this  treatment  at  Mettray,  I  asked  M.  Pol,  **  Don't  jaa 
apply  cellular  confinement  as  a  remedy  for  idleness  ?"  '*  Kever,"  said  be,  "  it  is 
the  very  worst  thing  you  could  do:  when  I  find  a  boy  is  downright  idle^  I  teQ 
him  that  all  men  are  fallible,  perhaps  he  is  right  and  I  am  wrong,  perhaps  idto- 
ness  is  the  right  thing  and  industry  wrong,  and  that  I  have  no  wish  to  make  htm 
work  against  his  will,  but  that  I  can't  let  him  stand  in  the  way  of  the  workmen, 
he  must  sit  somewhere  where  he  won't  be  in  the  way :  so  I  get  a  chair,  and 
make  him  sit  doing  nothing  in  the  middle  of  the  workshop  in  which  his  compan* 
ions  are  all  lustily  at  work :  this  treatment  for  a  very  few  houra  brings  him  to 
his  senses." 

^'Howdo  you  punish  idleness?"  asked  la  few  days  afterward,  at  the  rsforai- 
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atorf  institation  ai  Redhill  in  the  county  of  Suirej.  "  Idleness  is  its  own 
punishment  here,*'  was  the  reply :  *'  we  allow  a  small  pecuniary  recompense  for 
work  done,  so  that  an  industrious  boy  wiU  earn  from  3d  to  Is.  a  week,  and  is 
allowed  to  take  Id  out  of  it  in  treacle :  three  times  a  week  the  dinner  is  suet 
dumpling,  which  the  boys  are  very  fond  of  with  treacle,  and  if  a  boy  is  idle  he 
has  no  penny  to  buy  treiade  witli."  Thus  it  seems  that  morals  as  woU  as  medi- 
icine  have  their  allopathy,  their  homoeopathy,  and  their  hydropatlty. 

We  did  not  see  the  infirmary,  for  it  contained  no  patient  at  the  time  of  our 
visit ;  the  attendance  upon  the  sick  is  not  by  sisters  of  charity  but  by  the  colo* 
nists  tliemsolves,  that  being  one  of  the  duties  and  privileges  of  the  chie&  and 
under  chie6. 

We  did  not  see  the  cemetery,  the  weather  was  too  rainy  for  us  to  go  there,  or 
into  the  farm,  but  the  fiict  of  there  being  a  cemetery  assigned  for  the  burial  of 
deceased  officers  and  colonists  exerts  an  important  influence.  In  France  and 
Belgium,  as  elsewhere,  the  mortal  remains  of  the  dead  pauper  are  buried  out  of 
the  sight  of  the  survivors  with  no  great  ceremony :  a  few  deal  boards  and 
shoveiftills  of  quick  hme,  and  a  hurried  formula  in  a  dead  language  gabbled  over 
with  little  sympathy, — such  are  the  earth  to  earth  and  dust  to  dust  of  the  poor 
wretch  that  dies  in  prison,  and  there  are  not  wanting  persons  who  consider  that 
it  is  quite  enouglt.  Not  so  thought  the  founders  oi  Mettn^:  not  so  thought  K. 
I)ucp<>tioux  and  the  Belgian  government  It  was  a  noble  inspiration  that  led 
M.  M.  de  Gourteilles  and  M.  I)emetz,  fixun  the  very  beginning,  to  include  in 
their  arrangements  one  of  those  solemn  sepulchral  gardens  wUch  I  never  see 
without  being  reminded  of  the  Qerman  word  for  cemetery.  Gotta  Arkner, 
(Qod*s  acre :)  there,  from  the  very  first,  at  the  end  of  the  principal  avenue,  was 
prepared  the  tomb  in  which  are  already  deposited  the  honored  remains  of  M.  de 
Gourteilles,  fulfilling,  as  fitf  as  human  foresight  could  contribute  thereto,  the 
aspiration  expressed  so  fervently  in  his  last  will,  ^'With  them  would  I  live, 
with  them  would  I  die^  with  them  would  I  rise  again;"  the  same  tomb  in  which, 
when  the  spirit  of  the  just  man  is  called  to  its  reward,  tlie  remains  of  M.  De- 
mets  are  to  be  deposited,  by  the  side  of  those  of  his  friend,  whilst  all  around 
arise  in  severe  serenity,  the  plants  and  headstones  tliat  mark  the  last  earthjr 
resting  places  of  the  officers  and  colonists  who  have  died  in  the  institutioii.  A  - 
gentleman  of  the  French  bar  gives  an  account  of  the  funeral  of  a  colonist  which 
took  place  during  his  visit,  with  all  the  imposing  ceremony  of  a  procession 
headed  by  the  clergy,  and  the  emblems  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  made 
solenm  by  the  cadence  of  funereal  music.  It  is  said  that  no  single  act  of  fore- 
thought or  kindness  had  so  powerful  an  effect  in  winning  the  aOections  of  the 
survivors,  as  thq  first  fiueral :  there  could  be  no  suspicion  of  interested  motives 
in  caring  lor  the  dead:  "It  is  true  then  that  they  value  us  for  ourselves,"  was 
the  general  observation :  "  they  don't  shovel  our  dead  bodies  into  a  hole  with 

2uick  lime."    I  have  already  mentioned  we  did  not  see  the  cemetery  at 
^^ysselede,  but  I  beUeve  it  is  constreuted  on  the  same  principle,  and  attended 
wiUi  the  same  effects. 

And  what  is  the  general  result  of  the  system  at  Ruysselede  ?  The  result  is 
that  the  most  of  the  youug  people  look  back  to  it  as  their  home,  revisit  it  when- 
ever they  can,  and  always  find  a  welcome  to  bed  and  board,  as  at  home ;  for 
these  visits  of  former  colonists  are  much  «icouraged,  as  tlie^  are  found  to 
exercise  a  most  salutary  influence  on  those  that  are  still  in  pupilage.  Though 
the  average  period  of  detention  is  little  more  than  a  year,  the  number  that  have 
turned  out  ill  after  their  being  placed  out  in  the  world  seems  hitherto  to  be  about 
5  per  cent:  any  comparison  in  this  respect  with  the  French  institutions  would 
however  be  fiUladous,  for  less  than  one  half  of  the  Belgian  colonists  have  crimi- 
nal antecedents,  and  they  are  generally  placed  out  be(»Mise  they  are  considered 
fit  to  be  placed  out,  and  not  merely  because  some  deflnite  period  of  detention  has 
airived.  That  the  suooess  of  the  institution  at  Ruysaelede  has  been  most  com- 
plete it  is  impossible  ^  a  moment  to  deny;  its  young  men  are  in  such  demand 
that  tiie  form  of  the  institution  itself  has  to  be  worked  with  youthfhl  hands  of 
whidi  the  vigor  hardly  comes  up  to  the  good  will;  and  all  this  is  efibcted  at  so 
small  a  cost,  indeed  neoossi^  is  here  as  elsewhere  the  mother  of  invention. 
if  the  jMTsimonious  formers  and  peasantry  of  Flanders  saw  their  youthfVil 
poor  maintained  on  the  same  fboting  as  at  Mettray,  they  would  bum  the  build- 
mg^  and  stone  Um  director.    But  I  am  satisfied  that  in  the  long  run  Mettray 
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will  be  found  the  cheaper  system;  for,  aa  I  have  shown  in  my  desciiptiaii 
of  that  establishment,  it  contains  within  itself  the  elements  of  reproduction:  it 
would  be  invidious  to  cite  names  of  persons  as  being  qualified  to  succeed  M.  De- 
mets,  but  there  they  are,  selected,  trained,  ezerdied  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
manding as  chie&,  and  not  merely  awsiRting  as  subalterns ;  much  of  the  extra 
expense  is  caused  by  this  very  element  in  the  sjrstem ;  and  the  nearer  approaidi 
to  self-government  through  a  body  of  elective  elder  brothers  will  make  Uie  ta^ 
of  the  successor  all  the  easier;  but  what  is  to  become  of  Ruysselede  should  M. 
Pol  be  removed?  Why  is  St.  Hubert,  the  other  great  Belgian  refbrmatoiy, 
a  fiulure  ?  Is  some  one  of  the  untiring  camels,  that  I  saw  performing  their  nev- 
er-ending tasks  with  so  much  patience,  suddenly  to  be  endued  with  the  vigor 
and  paces  of  the  war-horse  ?  Go  to  Ruysselede,  observe  it  minutelj,  study  it 
carefolly,  no  chapter  of  practical  wisdom  will  better  repay  the  study,  but  beware 
of  its  self-consuming  penny  policy. 

*  From  Ruysselede  we  went  to  the  girls'  school  at  Beemem,  which  is  conducted 
by  sisters  of  charity,  under  the  same  director  and  chaplain  as  the  boys*  estab- 
lishment at  Ruysselede,  of  which  it  is  in  fact  the  complement,  and  is  conducted 
on  exactly  the  same  plan  with  such  alterations  as  are  dictated  by  the  difference 
of  sex :  the  boys  do  tiie  masonry,  joiners'  work,  and  the  like  of  the  female  estab- 
lishment, and  the  girls  are  to  do  the  washing  and  the  like  for  the  male  establish- 
ment The  superintendent  sister  conducted  us  over  the  buildings,  which 
were  admirable  in  arrangement  and  of  the  most  scrupulous  cleanliness  and  neat- 
ness ;  time  forbids  my  entering  into  details,  but  the  only  points  for  criticism  that 
the  scrutinizing  eyes  of  some  of  us  could  detect  were  ttie  use  of  the  same  room 
as  refectory  and  chapel,  and  the  absence  of  the  provisions  for  regfular  bathing 
that  we  found  at  the  boys'  establishment  The  instruction  is  in  reading,  writing; 
and  arithmetic,  sewing,  spinning,  knitting,  washing,  getting  up  linen,  simple  cot- 
tage cookery,  the  management  of  the  farm-ya^  and  cow-house,  and  the 
cultivation  of  the  kitchen  garden.  There  we  saw  them  all  silently  at  woik 
learning  to  be  &rm  servants,  and  in  due  time  to  bless  the  homely  store  of  the 
Flemish  peasant,  not  qualifying  themselves  to  inundate  the  worid  with  a  defaige 
of  nursery  governesses.  On  the  whole  they  looked  less  sprightly  than  the  boys ; 
how  should  this  be  ?  Is  it  that  working  in  silence  is  less  congenud  to  the  female 
nature  ?  Or  has  the  &ct  that  they  have  no  instrumental  music  something  to  do 
with  it  ?  It  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  sing^ular  coincidence  that  of  all  the  reform- 
atory institutions  which  I  have  visited,  those  only  can  be  said  to  be  absolately 
successful  in  which  a  prominent  place  is  given  to  instrumental  music.  Is  not 
the  secret  to  be  found  in  the  words  put  by  an  acute  observer  of  human  nature 
in  the  mouth  of  his  itinerant  exhibitor  of  horsemanship — "People  must  be 
amused.  They  can't  be  always  a  learning-,  nor  yet  they  can*t  be  always  a  word- 
ing, they  am't  made  for  it  You  must  have  us.  Squire.  Do  the  wise  thing  and 
the  kind  thing  too,  and  make  the  best  of  us ;  not  the  worst"* 

Of  the  results  of  the  girls'  institution,  at  Beemem,  I  can  not  speak,  for  it  has 
only  just  been  established ;  but  with  all  my  difference  of  creed,  I  can  not  fbr  a 
moment  doubt  but  that  a  blessing  will  attend  the  fidthftd  labors  of  those 
unpretending  sisters. 

**'HardTlm«.'' 


TISIT  TO  ACUOOULTUBAL  BDOEM  SOBOOL  AX  BUTSSBLID^  IV   BSiOlini, 

Jk  September,  1853,  &y  Rbt.  J.  P.  Norris,  Inspector  of  Schoob  trnder  OommiUm 

nf  Cbimai  <m  EdMoaixon^  England, 

Th«  witihliwhnwnt  oooniiiet  an  extenaifo  nage  of  buildings,  formeriy  &  logw 
nami&otory,  but  kigely  added  to  and  adapted  to  tlieir  preeent  pnrpoae  at  the 
eipeue  of  the  GoTenmient  in  1849-50. 

Hie  entraaoe  is  flanked  by  two  bandtome  leMdenoM,  oconpied  by  the  direolor, 
the  ohaphdn,  and  the  other  prinoipal  offioen  of  the  inatitntion.  In  the  opoi 
apaoe  between  them  haive  been  erected  the  maala  and  rigging  of  a  achooner, 
reminding  one  off  Norwood.  Beyond  ia  the  long  front  of  the  main  building, 
thrae  atoriea  high,  eompring,  on  the  left,  two  apaoioaa  aqoare  aohool-iooma ;  on 
the  right,  the  dining  hall  $  and  orerhead,  the  Ibor  dormiloriea,  each  containing 
134  beda,  and  mewaring  about  150  feet  by  40.  ^ 

Paawng  through  the  oantral  gateway,  under  the  belfry,  we  found  ouaelTaa  inn 
apaoioua  quadrangle,  enoloaad  on  ita  three  remaining  adea  by  a  range  of  work* 
abopa  and  other  offioaa,  one  atory  hi^,  and  off  regular  arohitectare,  with  the 
chapel  in  one  eomer.  Outride  thia  quadrangle,  on  the  eaat,  lie  the  kitchen  gpr- 
dena,  and  on  the  aouth  the  frrm  buildinga. 

Under  the  guidance  off  the  chief  aupennlendent,  we  made  the  tear  of  theae 
baildingB,  commencing  with  the  dormitories,  and  then  paaring  through  the  long 
dining  hall  to  the  kitohen  and  engine  room.  The  ateam-engine,  ( four  horNU 
power,)  ia  oonveniently  placed  at  the  comer  off  the  quadrangle,  ao  aa  to  chop  t^ 
etables,  and  boil  them  for  the  boya'  dinner  on  one  aide,  thrash  and  winnow  com 
and  boil  cow  meat  on  the  other,  and  aerre  the  cooperage  and  forge-ahopa  on  the 
third. 

Hie  inspection  off  the  workshops  occupied  more  than  two  houra,  and  most 
interesting  it  waa ;  the  boya  were  all  at  their  aeTcral  trades,  and  aeemed  to  work 
with  alacrity  and  cheerftilness.  Silenoe  b  required  in  all  the  warkshopa.  Each 
ia  presided  over  by  a  master  tradeaman,  who  giTea  oooaaicnally  a  lecture  to  his 
dam  upon  the  work  In  which  they  are  engaged,  lleae  leetnrea  are  a  reoait 
ea^eriment,  and  are  attended  with  the  beat  reoulta.  The  following  aoheduk 
giTea  the  proportiona  in  which  the  coloniata  are  diatributed  through  their  aereml 


Tykm,  nModHa,  nd  dttBtn. 84 

Shocmaken, 96 

8lni«-plailM«  and  btife-BMlMni 6S 

FUi-pioken,  dreoen,  atod  wieden, S9 

Bpinoen  and  waavvn, 6S 

Joimn,  eartwrif  kta,  and  ooopan, • S3 

Blaaktmitha,  lookttnitb^  and  maekinktt, 90 

Bookbindan, 9 

Morabla  brjnda.  bnakiof  Hoom,  Iccn 30 

Total  In  wortthopt, ...  335 

W*Aeti»  ......•.• IS 

C1«an«n,  dtc., 31 

Oouki, bakon, and  mrTaoli, 30 

Portan,  tnimpelan,  hc^ S 

Total  in  homahoU  woA —    19 

nianftaiaaaplojad  in  tbafaraiorgaidMi:—  * 

In  th«  kitcbao  faidan,  ^Cn » •••.  SO 

Wilhtha  taamc^e^ 0 

About  Iha  oofr-hoom,  pif-ttyai,  poollfy,  barai,  dee., 94 

Total  ia  agricnltnia, —    83 

Making  In  an. "5? 

Hie  total  number  off  cokndsts  at  the  time  off  our  Tiait  wia  5S7.    Some  wen  In 

a 
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the  infinnary,  some  few  on  leave,  and  two  or  three  undergoing  the  paniduneal 
of  oonfinement. 

The  proper  busmeaB  of  the  mstitntion  being  *'  the  reformation  of  dertitnte,  men- 
dicant, and  vagrant  jayenlles,"  the  ditcipline  is  of  oonrae  its  roost  important  iea* 
tore.  And  here  there  is  a  marked  diiferenoe  between  Royaselede  and  the 
Raubea-haus  or  Mettray.  In  these  latter  colonies  the  ehfldren  are  grooped  in 
fiimilies,  and  the  order  is  that  of  the  family  throughout ;  at  Ruysselede  the  dis- 
cipline  is  military^  and  the  arrangements  resemble  those  of  a  harraek.  The  ef- 
fect of  this  system  appeared  remaricably  in  the  alacrity  and  preoisica  of  all  iSbar 
movements. 

They  are  called  each  morning,  (  at  five  o'clock,)  by  a  trumpeter ;  twenty  min- 
utes are  allowed  for  washing,  prayers,  and  making  beds.  They  are  then  dnDed 
lor  an  hour  and  a  half  in  the  court-yard ;  and  after  breakfiMt  marched  off  to  their 
work  in  brigades,  to  the  sound  of  fifes.  At  eleven  o'clock  the  most  deserving  are 
taken  from  their  works,  as  a  reward,  to  practice  instrumental  music.  They 
greeted  us  with  the  air  of  **  God  save  the  Qoeen,"  played  admirably  well  on  bnm 
instruments.  After  dinner  they  are  allowed  half  an  hour  f<H*  reoreation ;  then  an 
hour  and  a  half  of  schooling,  and  three  hours  of  indostrial  work.  After  supper, 
school  again  till  eight,  when  they  are  summoned  by  the  trumpeter  to  the  muiter- 
eaU,  prayers,  and  bed. 

Thus  throughout  the  day  they  are  under  active  supervision ;  nor  is  it  relazed 
at  night.  All  night  the  lamps  are  burning  in  the  dormitories,  and  each  room  haa 
its  superintendent  To  this  constant  oversight,  and  still  more  to  the  persevering 
eflforti  of  the  chaplain  and  schoolmaster  to  bring  religions  inflnenoes  to  bear  upon 
them  individually,  the  rare  need  of  punishment  is  to  be  ascribed.  When  reproof 
or  degradation  is  disregarded,  the  only  kind  -of  punishment  resorted  to  is  solitary 
oonfinement  for  a  day,  or  perhaps  two  days.  Fifteen  cells  were  pointed  out  to  us 
adjoining  the  chapel,  and  within  hearing  of  the  services,  resembling  in  their 
arrangements  those  off  our  model  prisons.  When  one  considers  the  class  from 
which  these  500  boys  have  been  drawn,  it  is  satisfiMtory  to  learn  that  more  than 
two  or  three  of  these  are  seldom  occupied  at  once.  The  rewards  are  pubfio  com- 
mendation, stripes  of  honor  on  the  sleeve,  promotion  to  offices  of  trust,  admii 
to  the  band,  and  finally,  on  the  expiration  of  their  time,  apprentioeehip  to 
trade  or  service  in  the  establishment 

The  military  effect  is  increased  by  the  uniforms  of  the  officers,  and  by  the 
constant  use  of  the  trumpet  instead  of  the  bell.  The  boys'  dress  is  very  much 
what  it  would  be  if  they  were  at  their  homes ;  and  unless  one  sees  them  in  the 
mam,  one  hardly  finds  out  that  it  b  a  uniform.  If  the  superintendent  caDed  bq]FU 
to  take  messages,  fetch  keys,  &c.,  they  moved  briskly,  and  seemed  alert  Tliere 
was  no  skulking,  and  no  appearance  of  being  afraid.  Whilst  we  were  in  one  of 
the  rooms,  a  little  fellow  came  in  to  fetch  something,  with  his  hat  on ;  the  super- 
intendent called  to  him  direotly,  "  Oil  est  votre  chapeau  7"  he  smiled,  and  took 
it  off;  he  had  lately  come.  They  did  not  look  merry,  nor  particolarly  happy, 
but  certainly  not  the  reverse;  perhaps  this  was  partly  due  to  the  rule  of  silenoe 
during  work. 

Of  course  the  only  sure  test  of  success  is  to  be  found  in  the  behavior  of  die 
odonistB  after  leaving  the  establishment    Thus  fiur  it  has  been  highly 

Of  36  colonisto,  discharged  in  1850  and  1851— 

81  are  reported  iireproacbable ; 
2  conduct  tbemeelTce  tolerably ; 
1  baa  been  lost  sight  of; 
8  are  111  condacted. 
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or  185,  akbh«rg«d  in  183d— 

116  wn  reported  Irreproachable ; 
19  are  cooductinf  UieiaMlTes  tolerablj ; 

5  are  kwt  aif lu  of; 
1  ia  dead : 

6  baTa  relapaad  Into  Tagranef  or  bcffiof . 

Of  these  185,  the  average  stay  in  the  eetabliahmont  had  been  two  yean. 
Ninety-fire  of  them  were  sent  haek  to  their  seTeral  oommuncfl,  on  the  demand 
of  the  local  aathoritiea.  Forty,  more  partionlarly  distinguished  for  good  oondnot, 
were  placed  ont  by  the  care  of  the  direotor.  There  b  a  fund  to  meet  their  wants 
on  first  going  oat 

Tlie  officers  appear  to  be  nsanimoody  of  opinbn  that  agriooltnre  is  the  beet 
kind  of  employment  for  boys  undergoing  reformatory  training.  The  necessity  of 
aocommodaUng  the  arrangements  to  this  speoifio  purpose,  as  well  as  the  poverty 
of  the  soQ,  ought  to  be  taken  into  aoooont  in  eatimating  the  reaulta  of  the  agricul- 
tural operations. 

The  area  of  land  now  under  oultivatkm  is  about  956  English  statute  aerea. 

Tbe  most  important  of  the  crops  appeared  to  be  rye,  (96  acres,  worth  £4  16«. 
per  acre,)  potatoes,  (46  acres,  worth  £7  8«.  Ad,  per  acre,)  and  kitchen  vegetables, 
(15  acres,  worth  £8  5«.  per  acre.)  Besides  these,  there  were  crops  of  oats,  flax, 
rape,  buckwheat,  clover,  roota  of  varioua  kinds,  and  8  acres  of  meadow  and 
orchard. 

Tlie  foUowing  is  an  account  of  the  live  stock  at  the  end  of  1859,  (value  about 

£700.) 

80  cows, 

13  hetfers  and  bullocks, 
9  oxen,  Flanlnf  and  Dorbam, 

lOborMS^  * 

laaa, 

The  number  of  milch  cows  ia  now  increased  to  forty-five.  Tliey  are  milked 
three  timea  a  day,  and  were  reported  to  be  giving  800  litres,  that  ia,  about  sncty- 
six  galtons,  a  day.  Tlie  cow-house  is  well  worthy  of  a  visit;  the  fittings  are 
entirely  made  of  stone  slabs,  one  massive  block,  with  a  trough  cut  in  it,  forming 
the  head  of  each  staU,  and  a  large  slab  set  on  its  side,  tbe  division.  A  central 
passage  runs  lengthwise  down  the  building,  and  on  either  side  are  ranged  twenty- 
two  stalls.  Hie  arrangement  of  the  ftrm-yard  seemed  to  be  of  the  most  approved 
plan.  Tlie  whole  drains  into  a  tank,  and  the  mechanical  operations  are  performed 
by  the  steam-engine. 

It  ia  not  considered  that  the  form  has  yet  reached  its  normal  state ;  during  the 
preceding  year  several  expenses  have  been  incurred  that  will  not  recur  to  the 
same  amount  j  the  agricultural  imptementa  were  completed  at  a  cost  of  £40 ;  the 
live  stock  was  incressed  at  a  cost  of  £58  ;  it  was  necessary  to  purchase  food  for 
the  cattle  at  an  expense  of  £962 ;  £97  worth  of  manure  was  bought,  and  £119 
worth  of  seed. 

These  extraordinary  expenses  raised  the  total  expenditure  for  the  year  to  the 
sum  of  £1,749. 

Tbe  value  of  the  year's  produce  was  £1,980. 

This  balance  of  £981  is  clearly  much  less  than  what  oqght  to  be  realiaed  m  a 
normal  year,  considering  that  the  ground  is  rent  fk«e. 

The  form  accounta  are  kept  distinct  from  thos^  of  die  estabDshmeBt 

The  establishment  charges,  properly  so  called,  for  tha  year  1859,  ware  •■ 
foOow^— ' 


00  pigs,  SsMX  and  FltmbBg, 
17  aheep, 

M  cocks  and  bans, 
Ttorkexa, 
SSpifeona, 
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Vietmliof,  £l,BSi 

OAeen*  hoowbold, 374 

Offioeia'wkrMt 564 

FiMlaod  liffatiog, 166 

ClMuing,  washing,  and  cMlBee  ezpeoan, 81 

ExpMiMi  of  Khool-roon  and  Divioe  Mrrtoe, 16 

Clothinf  for  eolontota, 400 

Baddiog  and  furniture, 96 

Uniform  of  superintendenti, 16 

Ifodlcinein  the  inflnnary, 0 

Ifatntonauce  of  buiUinga  and  Um  itaam-enf ina, 106 

Total, X3,710 

Hum  it  appears  that  the  ezpeme  of  viotnaling  is  one-half  of  the  whole,  and 
thai  the  oost  of  maintenaaoe  per  head  per  day  may  be  put  down  at  tmopemtt 
htUfpenny, 

Adding  to  this,  for  the  other  charges  enmoerated  abore,  another  twopence 
hal^ienny,  we  get  fivepenoe  per  day  per  head  as  the  expense  of  the  ertabltshment 

It  is  probable  that  next  year,  when  the  giris*  school  will  be  ia  operatioo,  and 
the  impfOTements  of  the  property  will  begin  to  tell,  the  expense  will  be  materially 
lessened.  It  is  hoped  that  the  workshops  may  be  made  more  pro6table  than  they 
bare  hitherto  been.  • 

Adding  to  the  expenditure  given  aboTe,  (£3,710,)  an  additional  som  of  XI  ,200, 
expended  daring  the  year,  hot  represented  by  property  still  in  hand,  we  get  a 
grand  total  for  the  year  of  £4,910. 

To  meet  this,  £3,390  hare  been  reoeived  on  acooont  of  colonists  (ram  their 
sereral  communes ;  and  £241  have  been  realised  by  the  produce  of  the  industrial 
department.    IVital  receipts,  £3,^1. 

The  establishment  is  not  therefore  yet  self-supporting.  A  defidt  of  £1 ,279  on 
the  year  1852,  remained  to  be  covered  by  the  Government  grant 

These  figures  have  been  taken  from  the  annual  report  to  the  Belgian  Btfinister 
of  Justice.  Considering  that  the  colony  is  only  three  years  dd,  they  are  moit 
aatisfiictory. 

At  a  time  when  the  abolition  of  transportation  is  directing  general  attention  in 
cor  own  country  to  the  subject  of  reformatory  schools,  this  experiment,  which 
has  been  so  succesifully  tried  at  Ruysselede,  can  not  fiul  to  be  regarded  with 
bteresi 

It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  the  establishment  of  snch  an  institation  as 
this  in  some  of  our  mining  or  manufacturing  districts— where  the  boys'  labor 
would  find  a  ready  market — might  be  not  only  a  most  useful,  but  also  a  profitable 
speculation. 

[NoTB. — M.  Ducp4tiaux  has  been  good  enough  to  look  over  the  sheetB  of  this 
Appendix,  and  io  supply  me  with  more  correct  information  on  three  important 
points. 

1st  The  schedule  of  employnient  gives  an  erroDeoua  impression  of  the  propsr 
time  employed  in  agriculture,  which  is  by  Ikr  the  most  important  of  the  ooonpa- 
tions  of  the  inmates ;  the  governor  attaches  the  greatest  importance  to  the  alter- 
nation of  field  labor  with  the  workshops. 

Sd.  It  is  quite  clear  that  during  the  current  year  the  reoeipli  vrill  balance  the 
expenditure,  and  thefefore  the  Government  grant  will  be  entirely  reimbursed. 

3d.  The  girls'  school  was  opened  on  the  first  of  October,  and  bids  fiur  torealae 
the  expectations  of  its  founders.] 
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or 
PK1TT-BOURO. 


Tn  Agrionhnnl  nbool  of  Ptotit-Bonrg  wm  Ibaiided  in  1844,  by  ihe  Mdetylbr 
aaitting  poor  olifldren  and  yoath,  foandmiga,  abudoned  dbildren  and  orpliaiiB,  in 
IWttioe,  and  espeoially  witfain  the  department  of  the  Seine  and  Seine-etrOiae. 
Tha  aooiety  of  which  Goont  PortalM  ww  prandent,  ia  looaAed  at  Pivia ;  and  the 
aehool  ooenpiea  the  snoient  proper^  of  M.  AqnadOi  at  BTTy-anr-Seine :  whidh 
inolodes  a  larae  ch&tean  and  ita  depondeneiea.  and  a  park  of  about  150  aorea, 
boanded  partly  by  walla,  partly  by  the  railroad  of  CorbeQ.  The  eatate  la  beaati- 
folly  situated  npon  alopins  ground  on  die  river  Seine.  Water  is  bronght  to  it  by 
extenaiTe  worka,  from  a  d£anoe  of  aoTeral  milea.  It  ia  eondnoted  plentifully  into 
tiie  kitchen-garden,  (ten  aorea,  indoaed  wiUi  high  wi^  and  tnteraeoted  widi 
ten  other  low  waUa  for  montreofl  eapaliera,^  after  wmeh  it  eotera  large  baana  whioh 
aerve  far  awimming-baitha,  and  to  supply  the  waah-rooma  and  other  domeatio  naes. 
Fsved  or  sanded  yards,  alleys  of  horse-ohesnuti,  ploughed  land,  large  and  beauti- 
ful meadows,  and  oopeea,  aflbrd  opportunities  for  ezeroise,  suffident  for  aD 
purposes. 

In  the  kitohen-gardeo  are  a  poultry-yard,  a  amaU  piggery,  and  a  building  widi 
eloTen  front  windows,  oontaining  sood  oeDaia,  and  hi  we  baaement  atory,  apari- 
manta  uaed  in  the  working  of  the  katdhen-garden.  and  for  workahopa  fdr  trades 
not  noisy.  Hie  first  story  is  occupied  by  the  laundry,  the  drug  ahop,  the  room  for 
convaleaoenti,  the  Infirmary,  eontaining  16  beds  md  warmed  by  a  stoTe,  and  by 
apartments  for  sundry  persona  empfoyed  in  the  hMtitvtiQQ.  In  the  upper  atory  are 
aereral  cells  for  pumahment 

'Within  the  same  garden,  a  large  building,  formerty  uaed  aa  an  orangery,  haa 
been  fitted  up  for  the  nae  of  the  pupila ;  it  contains  a  spacious  dormitory,  which 
will  OQntam,  if  nuocasaiw,  160  chiidren ;  there  are  also  two  sdhool-rooms,  one  for 
the  aaastaata  and  the  ouer  for  the  pupib,  and  a  wardrobe.  The  large  apartment 
ia  arranged  to  serre  aueoeasively  for  a  steeping-room,  school-room,  refectory,  and 
eorered  play-ground.  By  a  simple,  easyi  «nd  rapid  mannuTre,  all  the  furniture  of 
the  room  disappears  aa  If  by  enchantment ;  the  toUea  riae  ofoae  to  the  ceiling,  and 
while  the  raoTable  poala  aupporUug  them  are  placed  in  receptacles  where  they  do 
not  obstruct  the  room,  the  hammocks  which  were  near  the  windowa  are  moved 
close  up  to  the  wall,  and  those  in  the  middle  of  the  room  rise  to  hide  and  ▼entibito 
themsstres  m  the  garret,  by  meana  of  trap-doors.  The  idea  of  this  arrangement 
waa  borrowed  fVom  the  unoultural  school  at  BAettray,  and  la  to  be  Ibund  in  the 
adhool  of  Val  d' Y^ne  and  fai  other  eataUishmenti  of  die  same  kmd. 

The  dormitory  contains  tour  rows  of  hammocka,  and  two  aialea,  at  die  ends  of 
which  are  the  more  debated  hammocks  of  die  ofci  seers ;  who  by  this  means  can 
aee  all  that  pMsea  man  die  beds  of  the  children  widioottronUe.  It  b  lighted  dur- 
ing the  night,  and  ventilated  by  apparatoa  like  thai  uaed  in  most  of  the  prisoBa  of 
Belgium. 

Above  the  dormitory  la  a  ganret  whkih  aerrea  fbr  a  dryfaig-room :  and  con- 
nected with  the  same  building  ia  a  died,  wluch  la  uaed  aa  a  repository  for  forming 
tOQla,and  for  stdiles  and  cow-hoose. 

The  oh&lean  la  occupied  in  the  b— nisnt  by  apartmenta  ibr  adwcla  and  Ibr  die 
funfly  of  the  director. 

The  first  story  is  partly  occupied  by  sleeplng-rooaia  ibr  the  pupOa. 

Hie  kitohen  and  ita  appurtanancea,  the  pantry,  the  waah-room,  the  milkHN»n| 
dim.,  are  in  the  cdhua,  which  are  of  great  extent 

AtthetimeofoarTUt,(8eptsmbsr  9, 1849,)  die  mmber  of  aohdarB  waa  180. 
Itwaaabottt  bdng  horiaaii  to850|  byraodvi^  «  ambar  of  yonng  ariainali^ 


paid  flrom  $80.00  to  $100.00 
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ftoqnitted  in  oonii  as  faaviiig  acted  witfaont  diaoeniment,  but  detained  under  Hm 
66th  article  of  the  penal  ocrae.  Thia  addition  has  smoe  been  made ;  tbe  yoong 
piisoDera  have  taken  the  place  of  poor  and  orphan  children,  and  oonaeqoently  tht 
eetablishment  at  Petit^Boorg  niiiat  now  be  reckoned  among  the  reform  adiooh. 

The  information  collected  by  ns  relates  to  the  first  period  of  organization ;  whieh 
ftust  shoold  be  recollected  in  reading  what  follows. 

The  scholars  at  Petit-Boorg  may  be  divided  into  two  classes ;  1 ,  poor  children  and 
orphaDB,  placed  here  by  the  hospitals  and  asylams  at  an  expense  of  $24  a  yev, 
besides  clothes ;  2.  boarders,  paying  $70  the  first  year,  and  $50  for  each  subse- 
quent year,  always  besides  clothes.    'The  number  of  this  last  class  is  30. 

The  age  of  admission  is  generally  set  at  eight  years ;  the  time  of  staying  in  tbe 
school  may  be  as  long  as  5  years.  This  len^  is  required,  in  fiust,  by  Uie  interert 
both  oi  pulpit  and  school ;  by  imparting  mechanical  riuU  to  the  former,  and  thai 
enabling  him  to  repay  part  of  the  expense  borne  for  him  by  the  latter. 

The  officers  of  the  school  are  fourteen,  vix. : 

A  director  without  salary,  haviDg  only  lodging,  board  and  fuel,  washing,  As.* 
for  himself  and  family.    This  place  is  filled  by  M.  AUier,  who  may  be  eauadeni    * 
aa  the  real  originator  and  founder  of  the  institution. 

A  book-keeper,  paid  $160.00 

A  teacher,  ''      200.00 

An  overseer  of  fltmung,  ^      200.00 

A  gardener,  "      140.00 

A  horticulturalist, 

A  cutler  and  Uadnmith, 

A  carpenter, 

A  wagon-maker, 

Two  &rm  laborers, 

A  oook, 

Two  overseers,  one  at  $80,  and  ^me  at  $40.00. 

Several  women  are  also  employed  in  different  capacities,  in  the  lanndry, 
room,  infirmary,  on  the  tarmj  &c. 

AD  these  persons  receive  lodging,  board,  and  general  maintenance.    Tliey 
no  particular  costume,  and  may  be  married. 

The  pupils  arrive  at  half-past  four  in  summer,  and  at  half-past  five  in  winter. 
Their  bedtime  is,  nine  in  summer,  and  eight  in  winter. 

Each  pupil  has  his  own  wardrobe,  marked  with  his  number.  Tlie  dress  is  a 
blue  blouse  for  work,  a  Scotch  blouse  for  Sunday,  and  gray  linen  pantaloona  in 
summer.  In  winter,  the  pantaloons  are  of  cloth  of  the  odor  of  yellow  earth,  sad 
under  the  blouse,  a  waistcoat  with  sleeves,  of  the  same  material  with  the  panta- 
loons. Instead  of  wooden  shoes  are  worn,  in  summer,  laced  boots,  and  in  winter, 
dogs  with  wooden  soles.  The  cap  is  of  folt,  varnished  on  the  top  only,  and  with 
the  words  **  Petit-Bourg"  in  front  Each  pupil  has  also  a  wookn  overcoat  fir 
severe  weather.  Recently  pantaloons  have  been  introduced,  made  of  two  different 
colors,  to  prevent  escapes  as  much  as  possible. 

The  bedding  consists  of  a  hammock,  containing  a  mattress  and  small  piDow  d 
grass,  a  sack,  inst^  of  sheets  of  linen  or  cotton,  one  cotton  coverlid  in  summer, 
and  two  in  winter.  In  the  infirmary,  the  pupils  have,  upon  an  iron  bedstead,  a 
grass  mattress,  a  woolen  mattress,  a  coverlid  of  cotton  and  anoOier  of  gray  wookn, 
two  common  sheets,  and  a  pillow  of  feathers. 

Besides  the  dormitory,  there  are  other  sleeping  rooms,  containing  from  15  to 
20  pupils.  Each  sleeping-room,  is  lighted  all  night,  and  has  ita  monitor,  who  is 
chosen  from  among  the  pupils,  and  charged  to  preserve  order  and  slenoe.  Besidei 
these  overseers,  an  ov^veer  on  guard  passes  oontinually  through  all  the  sleeping- 
rooms  in  succession,  during  the  night 

At  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  pupils  have  a  piece  of  bread  for  breakfiut; 
at  noon  and  at  night,  sonp,  and  one  dish  besides,  lliey  have  meat  three  timei  a 
week,  including  Sunday ;  salt  meat  twice,  and  fresh  meat  once.  Their  only  drink 
is  wateK 

The  elementary  mstruotion  given  to  the  pupils  comprehends  reading,  writing, 
spelling,  and  arithmetic.  There  is  added  a  little  hmd-snrveyinff,  geography,  liner 
design,  singing,  gymnastics,  swimming,  and  use  of  fire-engine,  lliere  is  abo  a 
ooorse  of  agrioi^ture  and  borticoltore  for  those  pnpUs  intendmg  to  become  formef^ 
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Tlw  reBnooi  iaiUuetiou  m  giren  by  the  prkat  of  the  oommnne,  wbo  aeli  m 
ehaplaiii.  Tbe  pspili  attand  the  TiOige  diiirai,  which  b  atnatfld  within  the  peik 
inekiBiire. 

Aft  ftooD  M  the  pttpib  arme  at  the  tohool,  they  are  employed  for  about  a  fort- 
Might  in  the  kilehen-gaid^ns,  or  in  the  fidde,  to  aUow  them  to  gain  health  and 
strength,  in  whieh  they  are  often  dcfioient  lliey  are  then  admitted  to  the  work- 
ahope ;  their  oeonpation  being  aelectod  as  nearly  as  pomible  with  reference  to  their 
especial  aptitude  for  it 

Several  workshops  hsTe  been  esCablished ;  of  taikia,  ahoemakers,  lookamitht, 
oarpenters,  eahinet-makers,  honse-painterB. 

Aeoording  to  the  agreements  made  with  the  foremen  of  these  workshops,  die 
labor  of  the  ehildren  is  disponed  of  to  them  hy  contract,  and  they  account  to  the 
sohool  for  it,  at  a  6zed  price  per  day  for  each  pnpU. 

This  prioe  Tariea  of  conrse,  according  to  ths  nature  of  the  occupation ;  hot  it 
ought  during  the  first  year,  to  amount  to  an  income  aTeraging  $16.00  for  eadi 
pupil,  and  equal  to  one-third  of  the  expense  of  their  board  and  maintenance. 

This  Income  the  second  year,  ought  to  average  $46.00 ;  and  to  cover  the  entire 
personal  expenses  of  the  pupil. 

.\fterwards,  to  the  end  of  the  apprenticeahip,  this  income  should  increase  so  as 
to  bring  to  the  school  a  net  profit  equal  at  least  to  the  advances  of  the  first  year. 

A  part  of  this  income  should  be  laid  up  for  a  resc^-e  ftmd  for  the  pupil.  The 
amounts  applied  to  this  fond  should  be  entered  in  a  book  in  the  saving's  bank,  and 
it  was  supposed  that  the  socie^  would  be  able  to  add  to  it,  from  beneficiary  funds, 
a  greater  or  Ich  amount,  according  to  the  conduct  of  the  pupfl  in  the  workshopa, 
his  capacity,  and  his  devotion  to  \m  foUow-pupib  and  to  the  sohool. 

All  sums  thus  entered  in  the  bank-book,  should  draw  interest  at  3  per  cent, 
and  should  not  become  the  property  of  the  pupil  unless  he  have  observed  pnnctn- 
ally  the  agreement  made  between  the  society  and  his  fomily.  Departure  before 
the  tune  agreed  upon,  besides  giving  a  right  of  dvil  action  against  the  family, 
dtottid  deprive  the  pupil  of  aO  his  rights  to  any  sum  in  bank,  and  of  participation 
in  all  other  fovors  which  the  sooie^  might  bestow  upon  him  at  the  time  of  his 
going,  such  as  wardrobes,  tools,  pocket-money,  nomlnatfon  of  a  patron,  &c. 

These  ingenious  contrivances  to  receive  the  apprenticeship  of  the  pupils,  reim- 
bursement of  their  expenses  to  the  society,  and  provision  for  their  ftiture  welfore, 
do  not  appear  to  have  answered  Uie  expectations  of  their  originators.  Tlie  con- 
traotors  have  foiled,  or  have  not  accepted  the  conditi(»s  attempted  to  be  imposed 
on  them.  Gonseqnentiy,  except  a  few  workshops  of  small  importance,  working 
entirely  for  the  institution,  agr^tnre  is  the  principal  and  afanost  the  only  occupa- 
tion of  the  pupik.  At  the  time  of  our  visit,  the  employments  were  arranged  a 
follows: 

Farmers,  86;  gardeners,  11;  horticultQrisIs,  5;  tailors  and  menders,  10; 
shoemakers, 3 ;  carpenters,3;  cutilerB,3;  paintm,2;  codks,2;  derktin offices, 
3 ;  in  infinnary,  1 ;  in  steward^s  office,  1 ;  total,  S50. 

The  domain  indudes  about  950  acres,  of  whidi  10  are  m  meadow  •  about  100 
acres  besidesare  leased,  at  $80  per  year  per  acre,  lliere  have  usually  been  abont 
25  homed  cattle ;  but  a  mnrrian  whidi  recently  appeared  among  them  has  obliged 
the  administratkNi  to  sdl  them.  There  are  12  horses.  The  most  lucrative  and 
roost  usdbl  branch  of  cuhivatMii  is  that  of  the  kitchen-garden,  part  of  whose  pro- 
ducts are  sent  to  market  The  garden  itself,  which  is  a  large  one,  seems  to  be 
wdl  laid  out  irrigation  is  practiced  in  it,  as  by  the  market-gardeners  at  Puis. 
Tlie  sale  of  flowen,  fhrit,  ajid  legumes,  funmh  a  principal  revenue  of  the  estaUiBh- 
roent    There  are  handsome  green-houses,  eontaminff  over  14,000  pots. 

The  moral  and  disciplinary  regdatxias  of  the  sobod,  are  descvibed  in  the  report 
of  M.  AlKer,  the  director,  to  the  genera]  assembly  of  May  11th,  1843,  at  the  Hotd 
de  Ville  of  Paris,  contain  some  excellent  provisions.  Unfortunately  the  absence  of 
the  director  at  tiie  time  of  our  visit,  and  the  shortness  of  our  stay,  rendered  it  im- 
possible for  us  to  ascertain  whether  this  exodlent  system  had  been  exactly  followed. 
But  bdow  Is  such  hiformation  as  we  have  extraoted  from  the  above-mentioiied 
report,  or  received  from  the  awsistsnt  who  directed  our  visit 

Tlie  pupili  are  darned  according  to  their  conduct,  in  four  diviskms,  via. ; 

IXvaion  of  iwobation.  I      Division  of  reward. 

«<       «  am^oration.  I  <"     <*  pui^shment 
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Am  a  means  of  sthnnlatmg  tfadr  emidatioii  while  itwoA,a  iib"iiiwjfiiwliiiii  1m 
been  adopted,  which  consiito  m  amnging  the  pvpOB,  in  each  worluhop,  into  fieit, 
■eoondi  and  third  divinons.  Each  of  these  divisions  has  a  little  flag  of  a  particdv 
color.  To  belong  to  the  fifstdivislon  is  the  highest  ambition  of  the  members  of  the 
other  divisions.  The  same  amovnt  of  work  oonsidering  thor  rdatiTe  strength, 
having  been  distribated  to  the  pnpils.  and  the  time  neoesMry  for  performing  it 
being  carefully  calculated,  the  pride  of  each  little  gfoop  is  set  in  action,  and  then 
resolts  a  pleasant  strife  to  conquer  in  the  oame,  which  b  silent  as  a  game  of  ehesi, 
and  as  absorbing,  and  which,  besides  the  nonor  of  victory,  does  not  laek  materiil 
inducements ;  for  a  certain  prize  is  delivered  at  the  end  of  every  montfa  to  tha  fint 
division,  and  encouragement  to  the  second. 

^  It  is  pleasant,'*  says  the  reporter,  '*  to  see  with  what  esmesttteBB  and  good-will 
the  children  ply  the  plane,  the  hammer,  the  61e,  the  apade,  the  rake,  and  look 
around  to  see  where  their  oommdes  and  adveravies  are;  for  not  <»ily  is  there  a 
atmggle  between  two  divisions,  bat  also  between  the  individnal  members  of  eaeh 
division,  for  the  first,  second,  a».,  {dace  in  the  division.  The  fint  in  eaeh  divia- 
ion  is  the  standard  bearer. 

**  In  this  manner  the  hours  pass  rapidly  away  without  punishment  At  the  end 
of  the  task,  joy  shines  In  the  eyes  of  the  victors,  and  the  shame  of  the  vaiiquiihed 
seems  impatient  for  the  revenge  which  shall  give  them  the  standard  or  the  pises 
of  honor. 

^^  At  each  judiciary  meeting,  good  marks  are  also  pven  to  those  who  have  done 
their  work  quickest  and  best,  and  bad  ones  to  those  who  have  labored  ill  or  slowly. 
It  often  happens  that  the  children  gain  an  hour  or  two,  by  finishing  their  tadb 
before  the  appointed  hour ;  this  time  they  may  dispose  of  at  pleasure,  in  play,  in 
working  in  other  ahops,  in  reading  or  drawinff,  &o. ;  but  they  usoaQy  ask  fat 
more  work,  or  kindly  assist  their  slower  comradea,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
the  bad  marks  to  which  the  latter  are  liable ;  for  where  the  honorable  civahy  a 
labor  ends,  there  brotherly  love  begins.  ^ 

**  This  system,  which  puts  into  action  the  powerftd  motiveB  of  interest  and  pridiL 
while  it  preserves  ii«teraal  friendship,  needs  no  commentaries.  It  is  ample  ana 
true,  because  it  is  taken  from  nature.  To  judge  of  it,  all  that  ia  neoessaiy  is  to  look 
at  one's  own  heart  and  to  question  one's  self," 

The  pupils  assemble  once  a  month  for  the  special  purpose  of  Meeting  by  baHot 
the  monitor-general  of  the  school  and  the  monitors  of  the  separate  workahflfia. 
Una  operation  is  performed  without  any  intriguing,  and  it  has  been  remarked  tiiat 
the  best  scholars  are  chosen  unanimously,  or  by  an  immense  unjurity.  The  di- 
rector, however,  reserves  a  veto  upon  thia  choice ;  although  he  haa  veiy  seUon 
been  obliged  to  use  it  Tlie  appointment  of  monitors  by  their  peers  is  copied  from 
the  appointment  of  elder  brothers  at  Mettray ;  as  is  also  the  appointment  of  a  jury 
to  try  oflfenses  committed  by  the  pupils.  The  pupils  usually  aooose  theauselves, 
and  affizf  according  to  cironmstanoea,  the  maximum  or  minimum  of  punishnMnt 
These  spontaneous  condemnations  are  submitted  to  the  iqiproval  of  their  brothen 
tiie  monitors,  who  revoke  or  confirm  them ;  and  are  then  carried  before  a  aapreme 
tribunal,  of  the  officers,  assistants  and  foremen  of  worinhopa,  who  g^vea  judgmsBt 
in  the  last  resort. 

'*  Although  a  little  new  and  prompt,"  says  the  report  formerly  qooted,  '^oar 
justice  is  none  the  less  real  justice,  and  tends  daily  to  lessen  the  number  of  cul- 
prits and  of  those  condemned  more  than  once.  It  has  this  advantage ;  that  the 
guilty  can  not  claim  to  be  innocent,  nor  to  be  too  severely  punished ;  for  both 
mcmitors  and  we  ourselves  most  often  interfere  to  mitigate  penalties,  and  aone- 
times  to  pardon,  limiting  ourselves  to  a  reprimand. 

*^  Meanwhile,  if  (which  is  very  rare)  any  pupil  denies  the  accusation  fafougfat 
against  him,  then  public  infbnnation  becomes  the  duty  of  all  pupils  having  cogni- 
zance of  the  fact  charged  *,  that  no  culprit  may  escape  who  aggravates  his  cAnss 
by  a  lie,  and  that  no  innocent  person  may  be  punished.  In  this  case  an  inquest  is 
hidd,  before  which  the  overseers  and  witnesses  are  heard.  Aooosers  and  defond- 
ers  arise  for  the  occasion  among  the  pupils,  and  from  monitorB  and  asaiBtanta  whs 
decline  voting  upon  the  judgment  pronoanced  in  first  instanoe  by  the 
finally  by  the  tribunal  of  aaaistanta." 

The  punishments  are  as  followa,  in  the  order  of  thair  aeveritr  t 

I .  Simple  reprimand.  ^ 
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S.  T>n>nntifin;  with  nr  withont  tohnr  frcwn  thn  niargrtioiii  rftlia 

3.  DetentioD  from  the  reoreationa  of  Uie  Soadsf . 

4.  Dry  bread  for  one  or  more  meefa. 

5.  Plunge  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  dimon. 

6.  Lighted  edl,  with  labor. 

7.  Dark  oeil,  without  labor. 

8.  EramreofnatBefromregiater  oflnBor. 

9.  Loeafor  one  or  more  monthe  of  TQienhtp  and  of  eligibility. 

10.  Inability  for  one  or  more  montha  to  reoeife  lettera  of  pardom 

11.  Inability  lor  oiia  or  more  moBtha  to  parteke  or  be  preemt  at  dirtribotioaa  of 
alms. 

ISU  hukiBtj  to  aea  and  embnae  ooe^  parenta  at  the  ?!■(  neit  aftw  eon- 
damnatiop. 

13.  Inability  ibr  ooe  or  more  montha  to  carry  the  atandard. 

14.  Inability  for  one  or  more  monthi  to  aoaataok  oompanioneL 

15.  Inability  daring  one  or  more  montha  to  be  ehoaoi  to  aoaat  at  frraily 
feetivala. 

AU  theie  poniahnienti  are  dreaded  moat  on  aoeoont  of  the  ahame  aooonpany« 
them.    It  is  likewiM  to  be  notioed  that  the  aeveni*  are  thoae  whieh  are  of  a 
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purely  moral  oharaoter.    WTpnhion  from  the  aohoQl  ia  only  inflioled  npoo  papib 

oonMdered  wholly  inoorrimUe. 

There  is  a  amilar  gnrietioB  of  lewaida,  baaed  upon  the  aama  pnnoipla,  aa 
fottowa: 

1.  Honorable  mentkn.  Hue  ia  a  pnblio  complimentary  notioa,  addiemed  to  the 
pnpfl  deaerving  it,  to  encoorage  him  to  do  atiU  better  in  flitnre. 

i.  Paamge  to  a  higher  diYMion. 

3.  RegisMion  in  the  regieter  of  honor.  Thia  r^glrtratkin  k  Ibr  two  monOiB  | 
and  18  the  priTilege  of  the  diviaon  of  reward  only. 

4.  Bnconragementi.    Theie  are  amall  hooka. 

5.  AorownoTerthep]aoeooonpiedbytbep«pil,intheaohool,orahop,orboili, 
aa  he  baa  dewnred  it  in  one,  or  the  other,  or  both. 

6.  Toola  of  honor.    Theee  are  ofiered  and  aained  aa  priaea. 

7.  Priaea.  TImm  are  oanally  hooka  weAd  m  the  ooonpalkMi  of  the  popil,  BMcd 
talea,  hiatory,  hooka  of  piety,  Ac. 

8.  Becoming  etandard-bearer  of  diTinon. 

9.  Selection  by  their  oomradei  to  attend  the  frmOyfoatiTak.  Once  a  month, 
the  offieere,  ■neatmti,  and  foremen,  meet  in  the  etenmgof  Snaday  aronnd  a  table 
frugally  fiimiehed.  aa  oraal.  bat  with  one  additional  diah.  The  monitora  are,  as 
^|iao^  invited.  After  the  deaert,  the  anging  maeteramemblea  the  papik  preaent, 
and  amgi  with  them  reliflioaa,  moral,  or  national  aonn.  AAer  the  an^ng,  all 
■eparate,  promiang  to  endeavor  to  make  the  wont  aehSan  worthy  of  attanding  at 
theae  modeet  Inaita. 

10.  Lettera  of  pardon.  Theie  lettera,  whieh  are  onW  given  with  great  reaerve, 
empower  thoae  holding  them  to  pardon  pnpila  andetgomg  panidunent,  eioepi  la 


certain  grave  caiei,  of  which  the  director  it  jiadge. 

11.  Permiarion  to  watch  with  the  ack.  Thb  abo  it  a  rare  privilwe,  and  cnl* 
tivatea  among  the  pnpib  aentimenti  of  benevolenee  and  of  fraternal  anetion. 

12.  Honor  of  carrying  and  beatowing  the  alma  of  the  achool.  Hie  alma  eheit 
k  replemahed  in  aeveral  wayo.  1.  One  Sunday  a  month,  all  the  officera,  aaaiat* 
ante,  foremen,  and  popik,  go  withoot  meat,  and  the  conaecpent  aaving  k  depoaited 
in  the  ahna-cheaL  2.  Onoe  a  month  there  k  taken  from  the  amount  credited  to 
each  pupil  in  the  aavinga-bank,  4  centi  $  that  ia,  48  centi  a  year.  A  month^ 
ooUeciwn  k  ako  made  among  the  officera,  aanatanti^  and  foremen,  and  the  amouit| 
along  with  that  taken  from  me  depoaiti  for  the  popik,  ako  put  in  the  cheat 

With  thk  monev  the  pupik  of  the  divkion  of  reward,  or  thoae  who  have  per- 
ftaoMdaome  kndaUe  aotkn,  are  enabled  to  go,  on  the  fiiat  Sunday  of  each  monlh, 
to  carry  to  the  a^  poor  of  the  village,  aometimeB  garmenta,  aometimea  bed^agi 
aometimea  medieme,  but  never  money. 

Nothing  baa  been  neglected  which  mi^^t  awoken  die  bmcoI  aenae  ia  the  chil- 
dren of  the  aohool,  or  confeributo  to  elevate  their  aonk^  For  the  aame  parpoaa  l3bt$ 
wide  m  different  plaoea  are  covered  with  anoh  pfanaea  aa  the  followiQgt 
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God 

IdlenesB  impoveriihea  and  degndet. 

He  who  wiU  not  work  ihoqld  not  est. 

Labor  enriches  and  honon. 

Let  na  be  brothers. 

Benevolence  elevates  man. 

Children,  grow  up  by  labor.    Men,  some  time  labor  will  make  70a  gnat 

Religion  is  goodness,  every  where  and  ahpraya. 

To  love  the  poor  is  to  love  God. 

Evening  and  morning,  after  the  Qsaal  prayer,  the  papik  addreaa  another  to  Ood 
for  their  instmotors  and  bene&kotors. 

Onee  a  year  a  mass  is  snng  for  the  repose  of  ihe  ssoIb  of  sneh  iDstmelan  or 
benefiiotors  as -are  dead ;  after  which  ceremony,  flowen  are  laid  upon  the  graves 
of  dead  pupils. 

There  was  maoh  diffionlty,  partioolarly  at  the  beginning,  in  finding  oorapelcot 
and  active  assistanti,  and  sacfa  as  would  be  devoted  to  the  soooessof  i£d  nndertak- 
ing.  Frequent  changes  in  consequence  occasioned  great  embarraBsmentB.  To 
encooiage  the  agents  of  the  aohool,  they  were  given  an  interest  in  its  profito,  fay 
reserving  to  them  a  peroentage  upon  the  produce  of  labor  and  of  tfie  woriohopi. 
The  amount  thus  voluntarily  istributed  ia  retained  by  the  sodety,  and  entered  in 
a  book  called  the  book  of  division  of  proBts.  No  one  is  permitted,  on  any  preted) 
to  draw  any  or  aU  of  these  funds ;  and  if  any  assistant  or  foreman  leaves  the 
school  improperly,  or  is  sent  off  for  ill  conduct,  the  amount  so  credited  to  him  on 
book  becomes  the  property  of  the  other  aseistants  and  foremen,  being  divided 
equally  among  them. 

A  second  lxK>k,  called  the  savings-bank  book,  is  also  keptfor  entering  the  reten- 
tion of  5  per  cent  on  aU  salaries.  It  is  not  permitted  to  draw  this  deposit;  but  at 
the  departure  of  the  assistant  or  foreman,  for  whatever  reason,  it  is  paid  to  him, 
unless  retained  by  the  society  as  indemnity  for  damages  due  from  him,  for  this 
book  is  kept  to  habituate  the  assistants  to  economy,  and  to  pot  a  sort  of  canlioD- 
money  into  the  hands  of  the  society.  The  same  use  is  made  of  funds  entered  apoa 
the  book  of  division  of  profits,  in  case  of  malversation  or  loss.  Tbe  aroomitB 
entered  on  the  savings-bank  book  pay  3  per  cent  to  the  depomtor.  The  sami 
entered  in  these  two  books,  together  with  the  savings  which  some  of  the  anstnti 
are  able  to  lay  by,  form  considerable  reserve  ftmds. 

Saturday  evening  every  week,  all  the  officers,  assistanti,  and  foremen,  meet  ia 
a  fiunily  council,  and  consider  aU  the  praiseworthy  or  reprehensible  actkms  of  the 
pupils  under  their  orders.  By  this  means  no  foidt,  however  small,  and  no  good 
action,  however  inaignificant,  can  happen  during  the  week,  in  sehocd-room,  oourt, 
workshop,  dormitory,  or  play-gronnd,  without  being  noticed.  While  the  tcaeber 
for  instance,  praises  a  scholar  for  his  conduct  and  progress  in  study,  the  foranaa 
of  his  workshop  may  find  him  stupid  and  laxy.  By  such  contradictions  attentian 
is  drawn  to  the  child ;  all  watch  him  to  better  advantage,  and  after  a  few  weeks 
of  study  and  minute  observation,  the  true  character  of  m  child  is  discovered,  and 
often  his  good  qualities  are  brought  out  even  by  means  of  his  foults. 

This  meeting  has  another  parpose,  to  arrange  a  lineof  conduct  for  each  pupil,  to 
be  followed  out  next  day  at  an  assembly  called  the  meeting  of  emnlaticii  ]  at  iriuoh 
the  officers,  assistanti,  and  foremen  of  workshops  are  present,  as  well  as  the  popib 
and  visitors.  At  this  meeting  are  performed  the  duties  of  the  jury  above-men- 
tioned, and  rewards  and  punishments  are  distributed.  The  idea  of  this  meetiBg 
was  copied  from  the  school  of  Mettiay,  which,  although  there  seems  to  be  some 
unwillingness  to  avow  it,  has  served  as  the  tvpe  of  the  organization  not  only  of  tbe 
school  of  Petit-Bourg,  but  alao  of  most  other  establishments  of  the  same  kiad 
erected  in  France  within  a  few  yeara. 

Petit-Bourg  has  not  a  sehod  of  foremen  like  tiiat  at  Mettray,  but  it  endeavors  in 
a  similar  manner  to  form  among  the  pupils  a  seminary  for  assistants  who  may  soo- 
cessively  fill  vacant  plaoea. 

The  patronage  of  the  scholars  on  leaving  the  school  is  nearly  on  the  same  baas 
in  the  two  establishmentB.  A  patron  is  named  for  each  pupQ,  who,  in  ooooert 
with  the  establishment,  endeavors  to  find  him  a  eood  aituation. 

To  understand  the  financial  condition  of  the  adiool  of  Petit-Boug,  we  hare  «^ 
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HdiMd  the  aooovnli  and  fCnulai  of  tlie  finr  Ivt  yetR)  and  ba^e  affrired  aft  te 
Ibttowinff  iMulia. 

In  1845,  for  118  iNqiOi,  tlie  azpctMa  wan  $15,099.80 ;  baing  $197.57  aaah» 
par  yaar,  and  tOSIS  eaoh,  par  day. 

In  1846,  for  193  papik,  Om  ccpcnaei  wcia  $17,631.19,  aflar  dadaating  inaeaM 
cf  tentng  and  workahopa.    ThoitMuof  thkaxpanaaaraaafollowa: 

Board  of  pnpib^ $00.10.4  par  dajcMh, $4,661.08 

Caoibing, 19.48  "  yaar,  •*  1,535.03 

Bedding, IMS  "  "     "  159.73 

Waahiag, 1.95.9  «  «     «  940.07 

Fuel, 5a9  •*  «     «  71.74 

Light, 9.93.8  «  «     «  361,39 

Mending dothaa........  5.09  <*  **     <*  617.76 

Sahool  eqMMai, 39  a  u     «  47.95 

Saadrica, 80ill 

Rant,  tana,  uwnranoa, 1,554.41 

Repairs,  dba.,  ftimitara  and  baildinga, 746.65 

Kxpanaea  of  offioea  and  management, ••, 9,678.05 

Salaries  and  maintananee  of  MMluita, 6,880.38 

Balira  axpeoM, 19,697.38 

laaoBM  from  ealtfatioB  and  ^Mpa, 1,996  J^ 

Net  ezpenaa, 17,631.19 

*nie  ezpenaa  for  eadi  popil,  daring  1846,  therefore  waa  $143.34 ;  or  $0.39  per 

Is  1847,  the  wrthnatea  for  an  aTeiage  nnmber  ot  195  popQa  preaented  Iha  fol- 
lowing Tahialiona : 

Salariea  and  mamtananoe  of  offioara,  dbo., $6,790.00 

Maintenanoe  of  papik,  $60  aaoh, 7,500.00 

FmI,  lighta,  waiOung, 800.00 

1^000,  repain  of  boddinga, 640.00 

Szpenae  of  management,  freight,  traveling, 9,390.00 

Shopa,  oattie,  mannra,  te., 1,000.00 

Oontingenone, 400.00 

19,380.00 

Net  ezpenae, 17,980.00 

TTie  expense  per  popO,  fai  1848,  waa  thvefora  $139.04^  or  $0.38  par  day,  not 
faidnding  rent 

In  1849,  the  ezpenaa  waa  diminUwd  hy  Am  boreaaad  nnmber  of  papQs  ta 
$94.67;  or  ^.95cnoh,  per  di^.  Theschool  pnrobaaed  the  estate  of  Patit-Boaig, 
hi  1846,  for  $54,000,  raiaed  by  the  grand  lotti^  established  for  the  aehool  at  that 
tfana,  the  net  aoming  from  whiah,  waa  more  than  $100,000. 


Connected  with  the  priaonoT  "La  Rocpiette,"  hi  Paria,  ia  an  in8ttta[tion  called 
the  '*  Fittronage  Society,"  which  baa  been  fonned  Tolontarily  by  benevolent  indi- 
Tidnak.  Its  &ject  is  to  guide  and  provide  for  voong  prisoneia  on  their  liberation. 
Each  boy  baa  a  patron  who  ezerciaea  an  indaenoe  over  him,  even  during  hia 
confin^nent,  by  ooonael  and  ezhortation.    On  hia  bein^  set  at  liberty,  his 

Ctron  comee  or  sends  for  him,  and  plaoea  him  in  aome  atoation  for  which  he 
a  fitted  bimaelf  in  the  workshop  of  the  penitentiary.  Instead  of  being  thrast 
cot  of  the  gates  with  rags  on  their  backs,  with  which  they  entered  them,  and 
with  JQst  soSictent  money  to  lead  them  into  temptation,  as  waa  formeriy  the  caae, 
tiie  poor  lads  are  at  preaent  ftiraished  with  decent  ckithea,  and  gain  at  once  an 
onpMyment  and  a  respectable  livelihood.  Hieir  patrooa  visit  them  frequent^, 
anperintend  their  condnot,  and  by  the  aftctionate  aympathiea  they  show  them, 
ancoorage  and  confinn  them  in  a  virtoons  ooarsa  of  life.  Ihey  csll  them  their 
I,  and  the  reciprocal  affection  which  often  apringa  np  between  the  UMa 
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ootowto  and  tibeir  pfoleolon  is  reaiDy  veiy  beaatifiiL    Ni 

earred  where  yonthfol  vagabonds  and  thieves  have  beoome  exemplary 

tfarongh  the  parental  kindneas  of  the  gentlenMn  who  have  adopted  them.    One 

instance  is  mentioned,  in  the  society's  reports,  of  a  farmer  mmate  of  La  B»- 

Selto"  having  fonied  an  attachment  to  an  aauaUe  and  indnafcrial  girl,  when  not 
ving  money  to  meet  the  ezpenaea  of  his  marriage,  his  patron  gave  him  the 
means,  was  present  himself  at  the  wedding,  and  foniished  the  lodgimr  of  the 
new-married  ooaple  with  chairs,  tables,  a  bedstead,  and  some  linen.  Tne  moat 
uieqni vocal  proof  of  the  value  of 'the  society's  ezertionB  consisto  in  tiiia, — that 
before  its  ezistencoj  oat  of  217  yontha  that  were  liberated  between  the  yean  1831 
and  1833,  99  were  recommitted  several  timea  and  for  grave  ofiteses:  whereas 
since  the  association  haa  entered  upon  its  misBion,  ont  ct  869  lads  tasen  voder 
their  charge  only  51  were  again  aentenced  to  a  second  term  of  imprisonment* 
And  it  » to  be  observed  that  the  99  recommittals  above  specified  were  merely 
those  which  took  place  in  Paria,  under  the  real  names  of  the  oflibiden ;  how 
many  more  happened  in  the  provmoes,  and  under  fibe  names,  can  not  be  aseer 
tained.  But  all  who  are  positively  recommitted,  whilst  under  the  superintend- 
ence  of  the  society  are  known,  as  they  can  not  quit  their  situations  withoot  the 
foot  being  communicated  to  their  patrona.  A  report  of  the  aooieiy  a£Brms  thai 
of  those  who  have  been  guilty  of  no  freeh  transgresrion  against  the  law,  58  were 
not  only  laborioua,  economical,  and  aabmisBive  to  their  masters,  but  join  to  those 
^ualitiea  virtues  which  must  aain  them  general  esteem ;  that  184,  witiioat  faeiqp 
ao  remarkable,  are  neverthMess  excellent  young  men,  and  good  workmen,  whe 
give  every  kind  of  satia&ction  to  their  employers  and  proteotora ;  ao  thai  ont 
of  869  juvenile  deUnqnenta  there  are  188  tharoughly  reformed,  who  are  the  jsy 
mod  ifeij  of  the  society. 


PATRONAGE  SOCIETIES. 

BT  X.  JULES  Bl  LAMABQUX. 


Tm  foUowmg  paper  w»s  read  befbre  the  International  Reunion  oi 
Charity  in  Paris  in  1854|  and  printed  in  the  Les  Annales  de  la  Ghariti^i 
for  June,  1866.  The  translation  is  taken  from  the  Irish  Quarterty  Re- 
view for  March,  1856 : 

PafroMMgw  •f  Ittung  Ditemu^  ttnd  •/  JuoemU  LtbirSt, 

GoTenunent  and  private  beneTolenoe  had  no  sooner  extended  their  soKcitQde 
toward  the  Javenile  lib^r^  than  the  law  of  the  6th  of  August  plaoed  them 
under  the  patronage  of  the  State.  The  first  Society  of  Patronage,  was  formed 
in  the  year  1822,  and  in  the  year  1847,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  throui^ 
the  interposition  of  his  numerous  agents  and  the  Municipal  Authorities,  made 
inquiries  relatiye  to  the  conduct  of  the  Juyenile  detenus  at  their  places  of 
residence,  in  order  to  be  enabled  to  state  the  results  of  the  moral  and  uselhl 
instruction  they  had  reoeiyed  in  the  houses  of  (Correction.  In  fine,  the  directors 
of  these  establishments,  had  also  exercised  a  spedee  of  patronage  in  procuring 
them  situations  as  workmen  or  servants,  and  have  received  the  most  interesting 
and  flattering  account  of  several  of  those  boys  they  had  brought  up. 

'We  shall  now  glance  rapidly  over  these  three  modes  of  patronage,  and  ex* 
plain  their  results. 

The  number  of  young  criminals  who  leave  annually  those  establiahmentB  of 
correctional  education,  is  very  considerable ;  during  ^e  Summer  of  1862,  there 
were  1,162,  without  reckoning  the  boys  who  had  been  sent  in  by  their  parents 
tor  correction.  We  can  understand  from  this  how  necessary  it  would  be  to 
airange  work  in  which  they  could  be  employed,  and  even  to  organize  something 
new. 

The  Government  had  taken  ttom  the  Council  of  the  State  a  draft  of  the 
public  administrative  rule,  which  will  undoubtedly  enable  them  to  reap  the 
benefit  of  the  three  ^tems  which  form  the  subject  of  this  woriL 

SocieUes  of  PairoMige, 

These  Societies  have  been  up  to  the  present,  but  few  in  number. 

We  find  the  most  important  of  them  in  the  great  centres  of  our  population  in 
Paris,  Lyons,  Strasboui^,  Bouen,  Toulouse,  Ac.,  ftc.  Space  would  not  permit 
our  describing  each  of  these  institutions  separately.  We  will,  therefore,  limit 
ourselves  to  that  of  Paris,  under  the  superintendence  of  M.  Berenger,  (de  la 
Dr6me.)  This  institution,  which  has  served  as  a  model  to  other  analogous 
societies,  was  founded  in  1833,  at  the  instance  of  M.  Ch.  Lucas,  who  has  had 
the  honor  of  founding  several  institutions  of  patronage.  The  statutes  were 
arranged  by  a  company  uniting  several  members  of  the  Institution,  who,  Ifice 
their  worthy  president,  M  Berenger,  (de  la  Dr6me,)  held  high  positions  in  the 
official  world. 

The  Society  apprenticed  the  boys  who  left  the  house  of  correctional  educa- 
tion, at  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  their  imprisonment,  and  the  Juvenile 
detenus  to  whom  the  (Government  gave  provisional  liberty,  in  order  to  prove 
what  progress  they  made  in  virtue.  These  boys  are  replaced  under  strict 
watch,  when  it  is  proved  that  their  conduct  has  not  been  correct  The  former 
are  called  definitive  lib^res,  and  the  latter  provisionaL  The  Society  proposed 
this  arrangement  for  the  purpose  of  habituating  their  pupils  to  an  honest  and 
industrious  Ufe^  and  in  order  to  prevent  them  reUpsing. 
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The  members  oomposiitg  this  body,  are  divided  into  sahecribera,  patrons  and 
donors;  these  are  accepted  without  limit,  in  order  to  extend,  as  fiu*  as  poooble, 
thmr  sphere  of  action.  The  subscribers  are  only  called  on  for  the  sum  they 
promised.  The  title  of  donor  is  acquired  by  giving  100  fiancs  annually  to  the 
Society.  The  patrons  have  the  most  difficult  task  to  perform,  as  their  employ- 
ment chiefly  consists  in  procuring  situations  for  the  juyemle  liberes. 

The  office  of  patron  is  held  for  three  years.  The  Society  have  an  asylnnL 
where  all  juvenile  liberes  are  received,  who,  during  this  period,  have  either 
fallen  ill  or  are  unable  to  work.  This  asylum  is  pkced  under  the  immediate 
control  of  a  general  Agent,  M.  de  Grellet- Wanning,  a  man  of  unalterable 
devotion,  who  resides  in  the  Bue  M^eres  Na  9.  He  says  mass  every  Sunday 
at  an  altar  placed  in  the  Assembly  HalL 

The  Society  is  under  the  immediate  direction  of  a  board,  assifited  by  an 
Administrative  Council,  and  aided  by  three  oonunitteee^  of  material  and  fcmda^ 
of  management  and  inquiry. 

The  board  is  composed  of  a  president,  vice-president,  of  a  secretary  g&neal 
or  treasurer,  in  whom  rests  in  fhct  the  executive  power  of  the  Society. 

The  Administrative  Council  is  composed  of  12  members,  deciding  on  all 
matters  useful  or  advantageous  to  the  Institution,  which  is  submitted  by  them 
for  approval  to  the  board,  or  to  one  of  the  members  of  the  CounciL  The  dntiea 
of  president  and  of  vice-president,  as  well  as  those  of  secretary  general  or 
treasurer,  have  been  carefully  defined.  The  three  Committees  are  each  pre- 
sided over  by  a  vice-president,  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  the  fonda  are  well 
employed,  taking  care  that  the  boys  are  provided  for  after  their  final  liberation^ 
and  making  inquiries  in  order  to  afford  the  Administrative  an  opportunity  of 
placing  a  young  provisional  detenu  at  hberty,  and  entitling  him  to  seek  for 
reward.  In  fine,  the  General  Assembly  is  convoked  annually  to  render  an 
account  of  the  working  of  the  Society,  and  every  six  months  to  hear  the  reports 
of  the  patrons  on  those  confided  to  their  care.  In  these  re-unions,  the  As- 
sembly nominate  counselors  to  the  vacant  plaoea  They  introduce  modifica- 
tions in  the  laws  whenever  they  find  cause,  finally,  they  bestow  rewards  on 
the  patrons  who  merit  them. 

A  paid  agent  is  employed — ^who  accounts  to  the  treasurer  for  the  recovery 
o(  and  expenditure  of  monies  received,  takes  charge  of  the  minutes,  keeps  the 
reg^ister,  prepares  the  questions,  and  makes  inquiries  relative  to  the  management 
of  the  Superiors,  and  furnishes  to  the  patrons  every  information  necessary  ftir 
the  accomplishment  of  their  mission.  The  general  agent  is  also  employed  in 
procuring  situations  for  the  Ub^res,  and  trying  to  arrange  with  the  head  work- 
men the  most  suitable  places,  and  also  to  supply  for  the  time  the  absence  of  a 
patron  who  is  ill  or  stays  away.  Finally,  he  is  bound  to  prove  monthly  the 
presence  of  each  boy  in  tiie  place  marked  out  for  him  by  the  patron. 

The  Society  negotiates  with  different  contractors,  who  supply  them  with 
every  thing  they  require  to  clothe  the  hb4r6s. 

The  patrons  are  admitted,  after  every  possible  precaution  is  taken,  to  g^oar- 
antee  thoir  good  conduct  to  the  Society.  Their  duties  are  inscribed  in  a  hand- 
book, ad  hoCj  and  they  can  not  take  charge  of  more  than  six  lib^r^  at  a  time. 

The  president  represents  the  entire  Society,  he  corresponds  with  the  estab- 
lished authorities,  and  it  is  to  him  that  the  demands  made  by  the  different 
public  functionaries  in  the  interest  of  the  board  is  entrusted. 

The  strictest  and  most  watchful  surveillance  is  exercised  over  all  the  liberes, 
but  particularly  over  those  who  are  still  under  the  restrictions  of  the  clause  66 
of  the  penal  code,  who  have  been  entrusted  to  the  board  as  provisional  lib^r^s. 
Those  latter  are  never  lost  sight  of  by  the  patrons,  and  when  they  exhibit  idle- 
ness or  disobedience  toward  their  masters,  the  patron,  without  waiting  for  a 
more  serious  fault,  is  bound  to  represent  their  misconduct  to  the  president. 

This  man  decides  with  the  board  whether  the  charge  is  of  a  sufficiently  grave 
character  to  require  immediate  re-incarceration.  But  even  in  case  the  matter 
has  been  arranged,  the  patron  is  not  released  from  his  obhgation  toward  his 
pupil,  and  is  bound  to  reinstate  him  by  virtue  of  a  ministerial  decision.  All  the 
acts  of  the  Society  are  inserted  with  the  greatest  care  in  the  register  kept  by 
the  agent  The  principal  is  kept  in  a  large  book,  comprising  at  once  the  moral 
and  financial  account  of  each  boy,  where  they  have  deposited  as  correctly  as 
possible  the  history  of  his  life^  the  information  reoeiTed  relatiye  to  Ins 
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tilie  progroog  he  has  made  in  advanoement,  and  all  the  ezpeoaes  he  haa  ooo»- 
aioned  the  society. 

Then  follows  the  general  register  of  all  the  members  who  compose  the  body, 
tmder  the  title  of  patronS)  donors  or  8abscriberB»  pointing  oat  the  aasessmenls 
o^eech,  and  oomprising  an  annnal  aooount,  mentioning  the  date  of  payments. 

Another  register  oomprises  the  names  of  all  the  patrons  employed,  and  of  the 
boys  under  their  care.  A  third  points  out  the  changes,  either  by  getting  in  or 
removing  any  of  the  fomitore  belonging  to  the  board. 

Those  registers  are  the  g^nnd-work  by  which  can  be  proved  the  receipt  of 
subscriptions,  the  expenditure  of  the  fhnids,  and  the  supplying  of  all  kinds  of 
food.  Putting  money  in  the  savings'  bank  in  the  children's  name,  and  the  place 
where  the  cash  is  kept,  are  entered  in  two  difierent  books. 

Another  very  important  book  points  out  to  you,  three  months  beforehand, 
the  young  detenus  who  are  about  to  leave  the  houses  of  correctional  education 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris,  and  the  names  of  the  Commissioners  who  will  be 
employed  to  institute  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  those  boys;  there  is  also 
an  account  given  of  the  acceptance  or  refoaal  of  patronage  by  the  Uberes. 

The  minutes  of  the  sittings  of  the  Council  of  Administration,  of  the  committee 
^>pointed  to  procure  situations,  and  of  the  six  months*  assemblies,  are  entmd 
in  another  book  separate. 

A  register  in  which  is  copied  the  correspondence  with  the  administration,  the 
bar,  the  prefect  of  police,  and  other  functionaries;  finally,  there  are  several 
secondary  registers  whidi  complete  the  vocabulary  of  the  agent's  book. 

We  see,  by  what  has  gone  before,  with  what  care  the  Society  takes  note  of 
the  working,  and  the  means  necessary  to  ensure  success.  The  a^lum  in  the 
Rue  Mi^zieres,  which  was  founded  in  the  year  1846,  has  been  very  useAil  to  the 
juvenile  lib^res,  particularly  during  this  time  of  oonmiercial  and  political  panic 
which  we  have  had  to  pass.  But  it  has  also  made  considerable  sacrifices  to  the 
board  for  its  appropriation,  and  the  support  of  the  boys  contained  there.  These 
sacrifices  have  been  exclusively  beneficial  to  the  juvenile  Ubirte,  and  whilst 
their  expenses  were  observed  to  increase,  the  salaries  of  the  clerks*  continued 
the  same ;  the  right  assumed  toward  them  by  the  asylum  was  to  increase  their 
work,  and  make  them  labor  more  diUgently. 

The  resources  of  the  Society  are  comprised  in  the  collection  o£  taxes,  which 
the  juries  award  for  their  advantage,  of  the  subsidies  granted  by  the  Corporation 
and  the  prefect  of  the  Seine,  of  the  legacies  bequeathed  to  them,  and  of  the  tO 
centimes  allowed  daily  by  the  minister  of  the  interior,  for  the  support  of  the 
provisional  libere& 

They  receive,  besides,  flrom  the  exchequer  of  this  department  a  daim  to  any 
unusual  taxes  51,450  francs. 

In  fine,  the  Government  in  order  to  acknowledge  the  services  rendered  by 
this  Instituticm,  has  established  it  legally  by  a  Royal  Ordinance,  dated  June 
9th,  1843. 

Since  the  month  of  May,  1833,  the  period  of  its  foundation,  up  to  the  31st  of 
December,  1853,  the  Society  has  protected  2,155  boys,f  definitive  or  provisional 
Uber^ 

252  had  renounced  all  patronage,  124  had  been  abandoned  as  inoorrigibles ; 
112  are  dead;  964  had  ceased  to  be  guardians  at  the  end  of  three  years;  144 
provisional  liberes  had  been  reentered  into  the  house  of  correction ;  506  had 
relapsed  into  crime,  88  of  whom  had  belonged  to  the  category  of  temporary 
lib^res;  16  had  been  placed  in  hospital  as  lunatics,  the  remainder  ran  away. 

During  this  period  of  20  years,  the  Society  received  the  sum  of  457,265  fhrncs, 
55  cents;  its  expenses  had  been  381,824  francs,  89  cents.  They  had  thus  in 
their  possession  at  the  end  of  1853,  75,440  francs,  66  cents;  an  important  sum, 
which  bore  testimony  to  the  good  management  of  the  board,  and  at  the  same 
time  of  the  useful  assistance  it  rendered  not  only  to  the  Qovemment,  but  also 
to  private  individuals.  The  receipts  of  the  Society  had  been  25,947  francs,  33 
cents;  in  1854,  the  expenses  had  arisen  to  25,342  francs,  10  cents,  for  294  ju- 
venile provisional  or  definitive  liberes;   every  boy  had  therefore  cost  at  an 

-■  -  -  -*  m- 

*  Thece  clerks  are— -a  rcspontible  tf ent  at  1«400  fr«nc« ;  an  af«m  for  providimr  ahoatlons, 
800  franca ;  a  reaia(«r  and  schoolmaster,  900  franca ;  va  ioapeetor,  900  francs  j  ft  aooitkaaptr 
at  30O  franca,  and  the  porter  got  360  franca. 

t  These  bojsfo  Mpauitaats  lo  the  monaatcrr  dt  la  BoqaeOa. 
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•verage  about  89  franos.  In  tfaiB  aooonnt  had  been  entend  all  kinds  of  ex* 
pensefl,  the  salaries  of  tiie  clerks  of  the  agylom,  and  a  sum  of  3,371  francs^  10 
cents,  employed  in  the  reoent  bmlding,  and  repairing  of  the  establiahment  in  the 
Bue  M^eres.  Amongst  the  294  boys  patronized  by  the  Society  in  1864,  63 
were  very  well  conducted;  127  well  conducted;  24  wished  to  leave;  13  were 
badly  behaved;  1  ran  away;  23  relinquished  the  patronage  after  being  sob- 
misBiYe  for  some  time;  7  had  been  given  up  altogether  as  incorrigible;  10  had 
been  re-imprisoned  in  the  penitentiary  of  la  Boquette;  20  had  relapiBed  into 
crime;  4  were  dead.  Whilst  subtracting  from  the  total  number  294,  the  23 
boys  who  had  renounced  the  patronage,  the  7  who  were  abandoned  as  incor- 
rigible, and  those  who  ran  away,  there  remained  263  young  persons  of  whom 
only  20  had  relapsed  into  error,  that  is  to  say,  7-60  fi>r  0-0 ;  this  proportion  was 
75  to  100  before  the  establishment  of  the  Society. 

During  the  same  year,  (1854,)  the  average  number  of  patrons  staying  at  the 
asylum  were  14  daily,  and  those  supported  in  the  estahliAment  were  17.  Hie 
average  number  of  boys  who  assisted  at  the  re-unions  every  first  Sunday  of  the 
month  were  80.    These  numbers  prove  the  utility  of  this  Institution. 

There  is  another  Society  in  Paris  deeply  interesting,  which  is  engaged  in 
protecting  young  girls  from  the  department  of  the  Seine,  detenus  Uberes  and 
destitute— founded  by  Madame  de  Lamartine  and  Madame  la  Marqmae  de  la 
Orange,  who  was  bom  at  Caumont>la-Foroe.  This  institution,  from  1841  up  to 
December  3l8t,  1853,  extended  its  care  over  178  Juvenile  detenus;  102  had 
got  situations  through  its  influence;  ten  relapsed  into  error;  and  66  had  es- 
caped from  their  surveillance.  Annexed  to  this  establishment  ia  a  quarter  eet 
apart  for  correctional  education,  in  which  Madame  la  Marquise  de  la  Grange  is 
endeavoring  to  introduce  all  the  improvements  calculated  to  elevate  the  mind.* 

The  Society  for  the  patronage  of  the  Juvenile  liberes  of  the  Rhone  deservee 
especial  notice,  having  tried  to  take  imder  their  guardianshq}  subjects  of  a  dasB 
imfortunately  too  numerous,  young  mendicants  or  vagrants,  who  though  not 
condemned,  are  nevertheless  a  scourge  to  the  country.  The  last  accounts  re- 
turned, published  by  the  Society  in  1847,  showed  that  from  1840  to  1846,  thej 
had  taken  under  their  care  22  vicious  boys  who  had  not  been  sentenced  or  even 
tried;  16  whose  moral  state  required  the  strictest  surveillance;  they  had  been 
confined  at  the  asylum  of  d'Oullins;  six  others  were  placed  as  apprentices  to 
trades-people ;  eight  of  these  were  well  conducted,  whilst  the  other  eight  gave 
frequent  proofs  of  idleness  and  insubordination ;  three  remuned  with  the  xaas- 
ters;  one  returned  to  liis  fSamily.  These  twenty-two  boys  cost  the  Society 
9,810  franca,  20  cents,  or  445  frsuics,  91  cents  each. 

From  1836,  the  period  of  its  foundation,  to  the  31st  of  December,  1853,  the 
Society  of  Juvenile  liberes  of  the  Rhone,  have  protected  305  of  these  youthi, 
279  are  in  situations,  and  26  not  engaged. 

These,  two  classes  have  furnished  68  relapses,  which  establishes  between  the 
discharged  and  those  who  have  fallen  away,  a  proportion  of  about  22  to  100. 

AdministraUve  Patronage. 

Let  us  see  how  this  patronage  is  exercised,  which  has  been  instituted  by  a 
ministerial  decision,  February  17,  1847.  From  the  time  that  the  Juvenile  libera 
leaves  the  house  of  correction,  the  Director  of  the  establishment  furnishes  a  ^^ 
port  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  in  which  he  points  out  the  moral  and 
religious  character  of  the  boy ;  the  order  of  his  intellect,  the  trade  to  which  he 
has  been  brought  up,  the  place  where  he  desires  to  fix  his  residence.  The  Pre- 
fects are  obliged  to  transmit  a  resume  of  these  documents  to  the  Mayors  of  the 
communes  where  the  Juvenile  liberes  have  fixed  their  abode,  and  these  fimo 
tionaries  have  in  their  turn  to  make  known  every  six  months  to  the  heads  of 
the  government  how  these  boys  conduct  themselves,  their  habits,  and  the  way 
by  which  they  gain  their  livelihood.  The  corporation,  (or  common  ooundl) 
collect  most  carefully  the  information  required  from  them.  But  a  patronage 
whose  only  aim  is  to  observe  the  acts  of  a  young  Iib6r6  without  assistmg  hun  at 
the  period  of  his  liberation,  is  all  but  visionary. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  the  Mayors  conomunicate  generally  with  the  liherte 

*  Madame  Lechevalier,  Inspectress-OeDerml  of  PriaoDs,  baa  taken  a  very  active  part  in  the 
working  of  this  Society. 
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through  the  intervention  of  the  police  officer  or  the  forest  keeper,  who  do  not 
give  to  their  office  all  the  circomflpeotion  requisite,  the  position  of  these  boys  is 
ere  long  understood,  and  their  employers  are  anxious  to  get  rid  of  them,  think- 
ing that  having  them  in  their  service,  places  them  under  the  surveillance  of  the 
authorities. 

Orders  have  been  given  it  is  true  to  the  prefects  to  endeavor  to  remedy  these 
serious  disadvantages,  and  more  can  not  be  done  in  the  absence  of  a  law  to 
remedy  this  evil  by  enabling  them  to  employ  more  efficacious  means.  Be  it  as 
it  may,  such  are  the  results  of  administrative  patronage  during  the  year  1863. 
The  Mayors  had  received  information  relative  to  861  Ubervs,  of  whom  124  were 
young  ^Is.  197  boys  and  68  girls  escaped  the  patronage  by  changing  their 
names  and  oonoealing  their  residenoes.    They  retain  the  management  of 

Satis&ctory-^04  boys  and  36  girls. 

Boubtihl—  97  boys  and  12  girls. 

Bad —  52  boys  and    5  girl& 

49  boys  and  3  girls  have  relapsed. 

They  have  had  38  enlistments  in  the  Army  and  Navy.  The  relapses,  (de- 
ducting those  who  ran  away,)  have  been  9  to  100  boys,  and  6  to  100  girls. 

EsUMshmienia  0/  Pixbronoffe, 

When  leaving  the  establishments  of  correctional  education  the  young  deti- 
nues are  supplied  with  suitable  clothes  and  assistance  for  their  journey.  The 
directors  of  several  of  the  colonies  have  found  it  necessary  to  watch  over  the 
lives  of  those  boys,  who  being  orphans,  could  not  receive  in  the  bosom  of  their 
fiunilies  that  protecting  care  and  counsel,  necessary  to  sustain  them  in  a  good 
course.  Amongst  the  establishments  inhabited  by  the  greater  number  of  their 
lib^s,  we  will  cite  the  colony  of  Mettray;  the  House  of  Ck>rrectional  Educa- 
tion, Bordeaux,  directed  by  VL  I'Abb^  Fiaaiaux;  and  that  of  Toulouse,  the 
founder  of  which  has  organized  in  this  dty  a  Society  of  Patronage. 

From  1841  to  the  31st  of  December,  1853,  the  colony  of  Mettray  has  rendered 
assistance  to  953  lib^r^s,  who  had  sprung  firom  that  source;  18  had  removed 
themselves  firom  under  their  kind  control ;  307  had  obtained  situations  through 
the  influeiibe  of  the  establishment;  157  entered  the  army;  6  were  kept  as  ser- 
vants in  the  establishment;  4  entered  religious  houses;  61  entered  the  navy; 
66  were  taken  as  military  recruits;  231  returned  to  their  relations;  103  re- 
lapsed. After  deducting  tiie  18  that  ran  away,  we  find  the  relapses  have  been 
11  to  100. 

The  lib^rto  who  go  to  Paris  fix)m  Mettray,  receive  the  protection  of  the 
Chief  Agent,  M.  Pa^  Yerdier,  who  engages  in  this  work  of  devotion  with  a 
seal  and  self-abnegation  beyond  all  eulogy.* 

There  are  innumerable  conventual  establishments  to  which  the  State  confides 
young  female  detenus,  protecting  in  their  asylums  those  who  at  the  period  of 
their  liberation  find  themselves  without  homes  or  means  of  employment  The 
principal  are  the  Solitude  of  Nazareth,  near  Montpelier;f  the  RefGge  du  Dorat 
in  la  Haute  Yienne;  the  convent  of  the  Good  Shepherd  at  Angers  and  the 
communities  which  belong  to  them. 

A  recent  inquiry  has  been  made  relative  to  12,464,  the  number  of  juvenile 
d^nus,  who  firom  1837  to  3l8t  December,  1853,  left  the  Institution  of  Ck>r- 
rectional  ESducation,  either  publicly  or  privately.  Of  this  number  we  can  not 
point  out  more  than  528  relapses;  but  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  discover 
what  had  become  of  the  greater  number  of  those  boys,  who  couched  their 
track  by  changing  their  names  and  residences,  in  order,  either  to  commence  a 
new  mode  of  life,  or  to  continue  in  their  old  habits,  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  the  greater  number  of  those  boys  have  contributed  to  increase  the  popula- 
tion of  our  penitentiaries.  As  for  the  young  girls,  their  fiite  on  leaving  has 
been  more  dark  and  deplorable.  Are  not  these  fiicts  sufficiently  startling  to 
prove  the  absolute  necessity  of  an  obligatory  patronage,  which  is  at  once  aiding 
and  preventive,  especially  after  pointing  out  the  services  rendered  by  this  In- 
stitution, incomplete  as  it  still  is? 

*  M.  L.  Alc&n  deseiTM  equi  notic«;  his  position  la  that  of  obtainlnf  ■ituation*  for  th« 
nb«r6t  of  Mettray. 

t  See  the  notice  wo  hart  firen  to  7^  Solitude  qf  Nogareth  in  the  AnnalM  of  the  1st  of 
November,  1853L 
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the  Refoimatory  Institution  or  OolanU  Agri' 

ttny,  near  Tours  in  France,  drawn  from  the 

ctorSy  is  copied,  with  a  few  omissions  and  ad- 

rterly  Review  for  December,  1866 : 

i  to  the  members  of  the  SodeU  Fatemelley  a 

d  bj  M.  Demetz  as  the  first  step  toward 

ists  of  the  chief  promoters  of  the  enterprise, 

le  Coont  de  Gasparin,  for  Vice-President  M. 

•General  the  Count  de  Flavigny ;  but  it  has 

agement  of  the  institution,  which  has  always 

f  the  Direct(Hrs.     It  is  consequently  to  their 

at  the  system  and  the  success  of  Mettray  are 

npressed  as  we  had  before  been  with  their 

ras  not  until  after  an  atteniiTe  perusal  of  the 

rhich  have  now  appeared,  that  we  became 

beneydence  and  the  profound  philosophy, 

etz  and  de  OourteiUes,  have  wrought  such 

rolence,  which  neither  the  most  arduous  la- 

al  intercourse  with  the  miserable  beings  it 

»iry  or  disgust — a  philosophy,  which,  while 

;  difficult  of  social  problems,  did  not  disdain 

lutest  details  of  domestic  economy. 

ceding  reports,  up  to  the  period  of  M.  de 

8  of  both  Directors  are  appended,  but  the 

e  SodSU  Fat&melle,  at  their  first  annual 

1840,  is  signed  by  M.  Demetz  alone.    Re- 

Iress,  the  President,  M.  de  Gasparin,  says : — 

U  not  succeed  in  concealing  from  yon  the  sacri- 
part  of  M.  Demetz  and  M.  de  Bretigneres  de 
»  oould  have  reached  the  position  we  already 
r  in  which  they  were  engaged  and  the  habits  of 
lemselves  up  with  pious  zeal  to  the  cause  of 
J  and  pecuniary  sacrifices  they  estimated  as 
rtttune  every  obstacle,  and  they  &id  their  reward 
oonacienoes  and  of  all  good  men. 

/ode  Napoleon,  children  in  France,  under  16 

guilty  of  an  offence,  may  be  acquitted  as 

9nt^  in  which  case  they  are  liable  to  de- 

I  de  la  Colonle  Agrleole  et  PenUeotlard  de  Mottraj. 
meria  Ladcreso. 
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tendon  in  prison  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  according  to  the  sentence 
of  the  magistrate  before  whom  they  are  tried.  He  has,  howeyer,  the 
option  of  treating  them  as  adult  offenders,  in  which  case  they  undergo 
conviction.  This,  however,  happens  comparatively  rarely ;  but  unto  the 
establishment  of  Reformatory  Schools,  the  child  derived  little  or  no  bene- 
fit from  his  privilege  of  acquittal.  He  was  still  exposed,  for  a  period 
often  of  many  years,  to  the  injurious  influences  of  a  prison  where  he  was 
frequently  associated  with  hardened  felons.  It  was  to  give  life  and  ac- 
tion then  to  this  dead  letter  that  M.  Demetz  resolved  to  establish  the 
agricultural  colony  of  Mettray.* 

We  will  now  turn  to  the  first  report,  only  premising  with  reference  to 
our  translation,  that  for  convenience  sake  we  have  retained  the  tenns 
eolony,  colon,  ehtf  de  famiUe,  9ou»  cksf  and  eontrt'tnaiU'e^  as  oar 
language  possesses  no  words  precisely  equivalent  to  them.  The  two  first 
are  self-explaining ;  the  ektf  de  famille  is  the  officer  placed  at  the  head 
of  each  family,  to  which  he  discharges  the  duties  of  a  father,  concerning 
himself  more  particularly  with  the  moral  supervision  and  bodily  health 
of  his  wards.  He  has  invariably  been  trained  in  the  JBeoU  Freparatoure^ 
as  has  also  the  saui  ehef,  a  youth  who  acts  under  the  chefdefamilU^  and 
in  time  rises  to  a  similar  post  Cont/ro-maitre  may  be  translated  *^  in- 
dustrial master;"!  and  during  the  early  existence  of  the  colony  it  ma 
not  indispensable  that  he  should  have  been  educated  in  the  EeoU  Frepoiraf 
toire,  though  it  is  so  now.  If  formerly,  howeyer,  he  had  been  so 
educated  he  was  permitted  to  take  a  share  in  the  m<»nJ  training  of  the 
colons,  by  filling  the  office  ofdouB  chef. 

In  June,  1839,  the  Socieie  FatemaUe  issued  its  prospectus,  and  selected  the 
village  of  Mettray  as  the  site  of  the  colony  it  had  resolved  to  found.  M.  Bre- 
tigneres  de  Courteillea  had  offered  a  tract  of  land  there,  pecoliarly  suited  to  the 
purpoee ;  and  from  that  moment  we  became  associated  in  the  enterprbe  to 
which  henceforth  our  lives  are  devoted.  We  now  appealed  to  public  diantv  in 
favor  of  an  institution  eminently  calculated  to  benefit  society,  and  we  met  wi& 
a  warm  response. 

Five  hundred  subscribers  gave  in  their  names  within  the  first  year, 
including  the  king  and  the  rest  of  the  royal  family,  his  ministers,  many 
members  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  and  of  Deputies,  judicial  and  educa- 
tional bodies  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  more  especially  the 
inhabitants  of  the  department  in  which  the  colony  was  established. 

Our  aim  was  to  rescue  young  offenders  from  the  influence  of  a  prison  life,  and 
to  replace  the  walls  with  which  they  had  been  surrounded,  by  liberty  and  labor 
in  the  open  air. 

We  proposed  by  persuasive  influence,  by  justice  and  kindness  accompanied 
by  strict  discipline,  to  redaim  lads  who,  from  their  infimcy  upward,  had  ne?er 
received  any  moral  training,  and  had  been  subjected  to  no  other  restraint  than 
that  of  brute  force;  we  proposed,  in  short,  to  turn  ignorant  and  dangerons  t&- 
grant  lads  into  good,  industrious  and  useful  members  of  society.  Sach  a 
problem  could  not  be  solved  by  ordinary  means. 

In  order  to  succeed  in  detaining  our  first  colons  among  us  and  in  attadilng 
them  to  our  institution,  we  began  by  founding  a  school  for  teachers,  which 
should  supply  us  with  devoted  and  efficient  officers,  and  we  strove  to  imbna 

'  For  a  history  of  the  prelimlnarj  steps  see  Report  on  Africultiiral  Colonies,  p.  66. 
t  .FbrenuMi, 
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them  with  fhe  spirit  by  which  we  wore  animated,  that  thev  mi^t  in  their  tom 
communicate  it  to  the  rest,  and  afford  them  a  good  example. 

It  waa  absolutely  neoessaiy  that  we  should  be  able  to  show  to  those  who 
were  apprehensive  of  eyil  effects  resulting  to  themaelTes  from  the  assemblage 
of  so  many  criminal  lads  in  their  vicinity,  that  even  such  a  band  might  be  well 
disciplined  and  harmlesSi  and  we  have  succeeded  in  disBipating  all  alann  and  ill 
wfll,  and  in  gaining  the  confidence  of  our  neighbors. 

On  the  28th  of  July,  1839,  we  opened  our  JEeole  PtepanUoire  with  23  iieve 
pupils,*  from  among  whom  we  have  already  selected  several  individuals  now 
actively  employed  as  officers  in  our  institution. 

While  oocupied  in  establishing  this  school,  we  were  also  engaged  in  erecting 
not  far  from  it,  the  dweUinga  destined  to  receive  our  OQlona^  the  plan  of  which 
we  will  explain. 

The  houses  are  aU  detadied;  each  is  13  metres  [39  feet]  long,  by  six  metresi 
66  centimetres  [21  ibet]  wide,  and  consists  of  a  ground  floor,  and  over  that  a 
first  and  second  floor.  The  ^und  floor,  where  ttie  colons  are  employed  when 
not  occupied  out  of  doors,  is  divided  into  four  woricshops  by  a  partition,  suf- 
fidently  low  to  enable  the  superintendent,  placed  in  the  middle^  to  overlook  eveiy 
oompartment,  without)  however,  it  being  possible  for  the  boys  in  one  to  com* 
municate  witii  those  in  another,  or  indeed  to  see  each  oUier  when  seated ;  while 
the  upper  part  of  the  room  being  left  flree,  the  temperature  of  the  whole  remains 
the  same,  however  unequal  in  number  mi^  be  the  lads  at  woi^  in  the  different 
divisions. 

On  the  first  floor  is  a  donnitoiy  for  twenty  children;  the  hammocks  in 
which  they  sleep  are  so  arranged  that  surveillBnce  at  night  is  easy,  while  in  the 
daytime  they  are  hung  up  against  the  wall,  and  the  room  is  avaflaUe  for  other 
purposes.  They  are  suspended  at  night  parallel  with  each  other,  but  so  that 
the  heads  and  feet  of  die  oocupants  shall  come  alternately  side  by  side,  by 
vriiich  means  conversation,  even  in  a  whisper,  is  prevent^  and  it  is  made 
possible  to  place  them  very  near  together  vritbout  any  evil  oonsequenoe. 

Planks  fixed  on  to  posts  by  means  of  hinges,  and  which  can  be  lowered  at 
pleasure,  form  a  table  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  room,  which  may  thus 
be  used  as  a  refectory,  and  when  the  tables  are  raised  parallel  with  the  posts, 
and  the  hanmiodcs  are  hung  up  against  the  vrall,  a  large  dear  space  is  obtained 
where  in  rainy  weather  the  boys  can  be  employed  in  various  occupations  and  at 
the  same  time  be  continually  overlooked.  A  httle  room  is  partitioned  off  fiom 
the  larger  apartment,  and  having  the  side  which  commands  a  view  of  the  latter 
fiimished  with  Venetian  blinds,  the  occupant  can  see  without  being  seen;  ^ 
this  post  of  observation,  the  chef  de  &miUe  has  his  bed,  and  as  no  one  knows 
whettier  he  is  asleep  or  not,  there  is  not  a  moment  when  the  boys  can  feel  sure 
his  eye  is  not  upon  theuL 

The  second  floor  is  arranged  on  the  same  plan,  and  is  also  adapted  to  receive 
twenty  colons. 

Two  contre-maitres  keep  watch  at  ni|^t  in  each  dormitory,  taking  the  dufy 
alternately  till  morning. 

Each  house  thus  accommodates  40  diildren,  divided  into  two  sections^  form* 
ing  one  fiunily,  presided  over  by  a  chef  de  fiuuQle^  aided  by  two  oontre-maitrea 
In  addition  to  uieee  a  colon  is  chosen  monthly  in  each  section,  who  witii  the 
title  of  Elder  Brother  assists  Uie  superintendents  in  the  management  of  the 
household. 

Each  of  these  houses,  oontaining  43  persons,  cost,  internal  fittings  included, 
8,800  francs,  [£332,]  that  is  193  francs  [£t  14s.]  for  each  inmate,  or  9  ihmcs 
66  centimes  annually. 

*  It  wlU  be  noticed  that  whenTer  the  word  pupil  (itoM)  to  nted.  It  to  ftppUed  to  the  «iid«&ti 
in  thto  BCliool,  neror  to  the  eolons.  AdmlMloa  to  the  Iteate  PruamrmMn  to  gntnltouo :  thus 
the  Ptreotort  have  the  power  of  Mleetlnf  m  poplto  tboei  liKllTidiuto  who  appear  moat  Ukaly 
to  aoit  their  purpooe. 

They  ve  iDTariably  ohoaan  flrom  reapectabto  lamlliea,  bet  often  from  aoch  aa  have 


with  reTwaea  In  fortune,  and  to  whom,  conaequentlr,  the  edooatton  and  nainteoance  thua 
obtained  to  a  great  boon.  If  a  pnnll  to  found  to  be  onfltted  for  the  voeatlon  of  teacher,  he  to 
dtomiaeed ;  endeaTora,  howerer,  oelng  DMde,  If  hia  conduct  to  not  In  &nlt,  to  provide  for  him 
etoiwhere.  Bone  leaTC  of  their  own  accord,  aad  no  attempt  to  ever  made  to  detain  ^ther 
pupil  or  olBcer,  after  thev  have  eipreaKd  a  wUh  lo  depart.  Am  the  eolnoy  can  afford  to  a  fow 
oflMen  onlj  aatorlea  auMoieat  for  the  aupport  of  a  fomllj.  a  larfe  propornoa  of  them  do  toave 
after  a  few  yeara*  aerrtoe ;  but  owinf  to  the  eioeUent  education  thej  haTC  recatvad,  and  the 
ld|h  characiar  tlM7  bear,  th^  seMom  foU  to  ^bCalB  good  dtuatloaa  ebewl 
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Four  hotuee  me  already  finiahed;  they  stand  10  metrea  [33  feet]  apart,  aheds 
flUlLg  up  the  intervenjiig  space. 

The  ground  floor  of  the  first  house  ia  occai^ed  by  taflora,  ahoemakenii  ooopen 
and  plaitere  of  straw,  and  there  Is  a  rope-walk  in  the  a<\joining  abed.  In  tito 
second  house,  is  a  carpenter's  diop  the  wood  required  being  stored  in  the  shed 
next  beyond.  In  the  third  house  we  are  this  year  cnltiyating  silkwxxina,  fhxn 
which  seyen  ounces  of  silk  were  obtained,  and  the  third  shed  fenna  a  covered 
court 

The  fourth  house  contained  six  oeUs,  (the  punishment  quarter  not 
being  yet  erected,)  and  Tarious  apartments  for  the  use  of  the  officers.  A 
forge  and  blacksmith's  shop  occupied  the  fourth  shed ;  the  fiftii  house, 
which  was  to  be  the  chaplain's  residence,  was  nearly  finished.  M.  de 
Courteilles  lived  at  his  mansion  at  a  short  distance  from  the  institutioD, 
but  M.  Demetz,  the  Si^rs  of  Charity,  and  the  officers  inhabited  adjacent 
buildings,  which  included  also  the  chapel,  infirmary,  baths  and  several 
other  departments  of  the  establishment,  among  which  were  the  general 
kitchen  and  various  domestic  offices. 

The  first  house  intended  for  the  colons  being  ready  by  January,  1840, 
on  the  22d  of  that  month  both  the  Directors  repaired  to  the  prison  of 
Fontevrault,  where  they  selected  nine  youths,  with  whose  antecedents 
they  had  made  themselves  thoroughly  acquainted,  to  return  with  them 
to  Mettray. 

All  these  nine  colons  behayed  perfectly  well  from  the  time  they  reached 
Mettray,  the  change  in  their  treatment  appearing  to  produce  an  almost 
marvellous  alteration  in  their  conduct 

Toward  the  end  of  February,  11  de  Courteilles  brought  four  colons 

firam  Normandy,  and  eariy  in  March  M.  Demeta  added  six  more  who 

accompanied  bun  from  Paris,  and  their  numbers  gradually  increased  from 

month  to  month  by  children  coming  fix>m  all  parts  of  France ;  indeed  in 

sending  them 

the  departments  ferthest  away  considered  the  distance  which  separated  them 
from  us  as  a  decided  advantage;  they  knew  that  the  boy  would  adopt  iritt 
greater  readiness  the  new  course  we  pointed  out  if  entirely  cut  off  fihom  old 
companions  and  associations  so  as  to  feel  ahnoet  as  if  he  were  transported  into 
a  new  world;  and  further  important  advantages  must  accrue  from  thusas- 
•eociating  together  children  differing  as  widely  in  the  place  of  their  birth  as  in 
their  national  characteristics,  and  who  will  in  course  of  time  cany  bac^  with 
them  to  their  homes  the  fruit  of  practical  training  and  moral  and  religioiis 
culture. 

Upon  this  latter  point,  the  most  important  of  all,  we  may  say  that  M.  BranU^ 
our  excellent  and  venerable  chaplain,  is  thoroughly  satisfied  with  the  attention 
our  lads  give  to  his  instruction,  and  with  the  zealous  manner  in  which  they 
perform  &eir  reh'gious  duties. 

In  the  course  of  ten  months  then,  we  haye  provided  house-room  for  120  chil- 
dren,  of  whom  84  with  the  proportionate  number  of  officers,  are  already  settled 
among  us.  We  have  exerted  our  utmost  efforts  to  win  the  confidence  and  eP 
fection  of  these  lads,  and  hitherto  they  have  yielded  to  the  influences  we  have 
brought  to  bear,  in  a  manner  to  afford  us  the  liveUest  hope  for  their  fiiture  wel&ie. 

The  lads  were  at  first  chiefly  employed  in  making  a  carriage  road  to 
the  colony,  in  laying  out  gardens,  in  leyeling  the  open  courts,  and  in 
building  more  houses.  The  prejudice  at  first  felt  against  them  in  the 
neighborhood  had  been  already  overcome  by  their  good  behavior,  and 
Mme  vinedressers  had  even  asked  permission  to  hire  them,  which  had 
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V€«a  grsnted,  when  the  ^^plioaiits  were  respectable  men,  and  Kved  Buf- 
iciently  near  the  odlonj  to  render  strict  supervisiott  of  the  young  labors 
ere,  by  their  own  masters,  practicable. 

Most  of  the  lads  having  been  employed  while  in  prison  in  wearing, 
their  health  originally  defectiTe  had  been  much  injured  by  bending  over 
the  looms,  and  consequently  many  of  them  reached  ^ettray  in  a  deplora- 
ble stale  of  weakness  and  disease^  The  open  air  life  there,  however, 
produced  a  rapid  improvement,  and  was  so  benefidal  that  it  became  a 
rule  to  select  nckly  lads  firom  the  prisons  in  the  hope  that  their  health 
would  be  restored  by  the  change,  a  fitct  which  sufficiently  accounts 
for  tiie  delicate  appearance  of  many  of  the  boys,  and  for  the  deaths 
amounting  to  two  per  cent  of  their  number. 

The  colons  qiend  only  two  houre  and  a  half  per  day  in  the  school-room,  a 
period  which  is  as  neoesstfy  for  bodUy  rest  as  for  mental  instraotioiL  They  are 
taught  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  the  authorised  system  of  weights  and 
measures^  linear  drawing  and  aingingf  which  latter  is  very  efficacious  in  promo- 
ting disdpline  and  moral  improvement,  and  whoee  fiivorable  influence  on  very 
degraded  natures  we  have  aheady  had  opportunities  for  obeerving.     *    ** 

The  events  of  each  day  will  be  found  recorded  almost  hour  by  hour,  in  the 
journal  kept  by  the  upper  contre-maitre  in  each  fiMuOy.  Every  thing  which 
occurs  is  entered  with  the  utmost  exactness  and  detail  in  tiiis  register,  of  which 
we  send  a  copy  onoe  in  three  months  to  your  committee.  It  contains  the  whole 
history  of  the  colony. 

The  punishments  inflicted  and  rewards  given,  are  summed  up  at  the  end  of 
each  month ;  the  number  and  the  nature  of  the  offences  committed  and  the  names 
of  the  culprits,  as  also  those  of  the  lads  who  have  not  incurred  blame,  are  all  re- 
corded, so  that  the  conduct  of  each  lad  during  any  one  month,  may  be  compared 
witii  his  behavior  at  a  former  similar  period,  and  his  progress  thus  ascertained. 
*  *  Our  regulations  are  severe  and  strictly  observed.  In  food,  clothing  and 
bedding,  our  lads  have  only  what  is  absolute!^  necessair;  obedience  and  punc- 
tuality in  tiie  performance  of  their  duties  are  rigidly  enforced,  and  the  smallest 
offence  is  punished.  With  all  this,  we  have  no  wallS}  and  yet  not  one  of  our 
boys  has  ever  thought  of  escaping,  not  even  on  coming  out  of  the  cell,  where 
many  of  them  have  undeigone  confinement  for  ten  or  fifteen  days  on  bread  and 
water  diet  a  a  *  It  is  by  convincing  them  that  we  are  guided  in  all 
things  by  a  sense  of  justice,  that  we  acquire  so  powerAiI  a  hold  upon  our  lads. 

To  afford  them  a  proof  of  this  and  to  f\imi^  ourselves  vrith  an  additioiud 
safeguard,  we  cause  all  lesser  offenders  to  be  tried  before  a  tribunal,  consisting 
of  c^ons  selected  by  us  from  among  those  whose  names  are  upon  the  Tablet  of 
Honor — reserving  to  ourselves  only  the  r^t  of  mitigating  sudi  sentences  as  we 
consider  too  severe. 

At  the  second  annBal  meeting  of  the  SoeiiU  FutUmelU  the  Count  de 

Gasparin  thus  addressed  them : — 

The  agricultural  colony  of  liettray  is  no  longer  a  project;  it  has  become  a 
reahty;  its  suooessis  no  longer  diluted;  it  is  acknowledged  by  the  whole 
neighborhood,  and  attested  by  the  crowds  of  visitors  who  come  to  see  the  in^ 
stitution ;  and  many  of  you  whom  I  address  have  had  the  opportunity  of  con- 
vincing yourselves  with  your  own  eyes,  that  your  undertaking  is  firmly 
established,  and  that  it  fhimls  the  promisee  it  held  fbrth. 

Yes,  gentiemen,  we  have  seen  our  lads,  who  came  to  us  fixnn  prison  over* 
come  with  bodily  ailments,  recover  their  health  under  the  inflnence  of  the 
li^rious  and  hardy  system  to  which  they  are  subjected  at  Mettray;  we  have 
seen  their  hypocritical  expression  of  countenance  change  to  one  of  modest  self- 
possession,  which  testified  to  their  monl  regeneration,  tranquil  conscience,  and 
tiieir  resolution  to  keep  henceforth  in  the  right  path :  we  have  seen  disBunulation 
give  place  to  candor,  hatred  of  their  IbUow  creatures  to  kindnesi,  the  schemes 
of  a  criminal  course  to  the  hope  of  regaining  a  respectable  position  in  socie^. 
Those  who  have  onoe  rejoiced  in  such  a  spectacle  can  never  forget  it^  and  it 
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becomes  their  duty  to  make  their  ezparienoe  widely  knowD,  tiiat  fludi  ramUB 
may  not  be  confined  to  one  epot  in  Franoei  but  may  be  mnltipUed  on  an 
extended  scale.  [ThiB  indeed  has  already  to  some  extent  taken  place.]  The 
institution  has  ali^dy  bome  fruit.  ******  it  has  been  imitated 
in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom  by  pious  and  benerolent  men;  an  iminnoTed  sys- 
"tem  is  ra4>idly  extending,  and  must  ere  k»ig  become  general,  for  the  coiitrut 
between  the  lot  of  children  who  enjoy  its  adyantagee,  and  that  of  those  who  are 
excluded  from  them,  will  be  too  painful  to  be  long  endured. 

You  will  learn,  gentlemen,  from  the  report  about  to  -be  read  to  you,  the  pro- 
gress of  the  institution  during  the  past  year  and  that  which  may  be  hoped  for 
in  the  next  We  could  not  have  obtained  such  results  eyen  witii  the  aid 
afforded  us  by  the  Ministers  of  the  Interior,  of  Agriculture  and  of  Public  In- 
struction, but  for  the  generous  offering  of  a  man  whose  help  eyery  beneroieiit 
enterprise  is  sure  to  receive.  The  Count  d*Ourches  in  bestowing  upon  us  the 
sum  of  140,000  franca,  (£5,600,)  has  anticipated  by  many  years  the  time  at  which 
Mettray  would  haye  arrived  at  its  full  deyolopment  With  his  assistance  we 
are  now  able  to  finish  the  buildings  whose  completion  we  had  been  obhged  to 
defer,  and  shall  thus  have  it  in  our  power  to  recelye  the  full  number  of  youths 
to  which  for  the  present  we  have  felt  obliged  to  limit  ourselyeB. 

The  clafis  of  children  admitted  to  the  Institution  at  Mettray  are  thus 
described  in  the  annual  report  for  1841 :— - 

We  learn  fh>m  the  information  we  have  been  able  to  procure,  and  from  the 
answers  of  the  children  themselves  to  the  questions  we  address  to  them  on  their 
entrance,  that  a  laige  proportion  have  been  accustomed  to  live  by  begging; 
that  they  have  been  badly  clothed,  ill  fed,  and  have  received  no  care  lh>m  their 
parents,  who  made  a  profit  out  of  the  wretched  appearance  of  their  diiildien, 
and  often  employed  them  as  instruments  of  theft 

Though  declaring  that  those  children  have  acted  aana  diacefnemenif  tiie  law 
has  nevertheless  treated  them  with  great  severity,  for  it  may  justly  be  said  that 
they  acted  compulaorily,  since  they  did  but  yield  to  the  imperious  conmiands  of 
hunger. 

We  must  admits  however,  that  there  are  among  them  some  who  are  most  pre- 
cociously wicked,  and  who  if  not  dealt  with  in  time  would  infalliblj  bec^ne 
deeply  crimmaL 

Our  first  care  on  the  arrival  of  each  is  to  study  his  character,  in  order  to  as- 
certain the  treatment  most  suitable  to  him. 

If  we  would  operate  successfully  on  the  individual,  we  must  convince  him 
that  he  has  been  sent  to  the  colony  not  only  for  his  present  good,  but  for  his 
future  wel&re.  He  must  be  made  to  understand  that  if  the  work  to  which  he 
is  set  here  is  more  laborious  than  that  in  which  he  was  employed  whfle  in 
prison,  its  purpose  is  to  develop  his  phjrsical  powers  while  promoting  his  UKoal 
unprovement  FinaUy,  it  is  neoesaary  to  awaken  in  his  heart  those  piincipleB 
of  rehgion  and  virtue  without  which  no  reformation  is  possible. 

The  wretched  state  of  health  in  which  most  of  the  childrea  came  to 
the  colony,  together  with  the  laborious  life  there  imposed  upon  than, 
rendered  a  larger  quantity  of  animal  food  necessary  than  they  had  re- 
ceived in  prison. 

It  has  been  said  that  experience,  which  teaches  us  the  importance  of  good 
conduct,  teaches  us  also  the  importance  of  good  health— certain  it  ia,  that  the 
one  exercises  a  great  influence  over  the  other,  and  we  therefore  neglect  no 
means  which  can  help  to  strengthen  the  constitution  of  our  lad&  Thus,  throng- 
out  the  winter,  excepting  a  very  few  days  when  the  cold  was  unusually  intense, 
they  have  worked  in  a  quarry  near  the  colony,  clothed  in  coarae  doth,  and 
their  feet  having  no  other  covering  than  their  sabots. 

The  unifonn  they  wear  is  extremely  sunple^  and  so  made  as  to  leave  their 
limbs  the  greatest  freedom  (faction,  and  thus  promote  their  healthful  devdop- 
ment  Without  bemg  very  remariEable  it  is  sufficiently  peculiar  to  attract 
attention  to  the  lads  in  case  they  should  run  away,  for  it  must  never  be 
forgotten  that  they  ei^oy  perfect  liberty;  we  desired  in  avoidmg  eveiy  pieoan- 
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tion  whicb  miQ^t  recall  the  prison  lo  their  minda,  to  imprev  deeplf  upcm  tbeoi 
the  oonyiotion  that  at  the  oolonj  they  begin  a  new  life)  where  finoe  la  replaoed 
by  perauaaion.    *    * 

Field  labor,  besidea  ita  importance  in  a  peconiaiy  point  of  Ttew,  afforda 
beahlkful  ezerciae  to  the  body,  while  it  auiBoiently  oooapiee  the  mind  to  banjah 
the  evil  thoughts  which  idleneea  ia  anre  to  induce;  it  aflbrda  another  advantage 
in  making  rest  abaolutely  neoeaaaiy  to  the  peaaant  at  the  veiy  hour  that  Ua 
brethren  who  dwell  in  towna  are  entering  into  thoee  amuaementa  and  diaaip*' 
tiona  which  tend  to  enervate  and  demoraluse  the  parteker.    *    * 

To  effect  a  oonq>lete  refonnation  it  waa  required  to  reatore  to  thia  neglected 
daaa  the  habita  and  affectiona  of  the  fiumly  circle,  ao  dear  to  man,  and  which 
aupply  the  flrmeat  banda  by  which  society  is  held  togetiier.  Thia  has  been  ao- 
oompliahed  by  dividing  the  colony  into  sections  of  forty  boys,  in  each  oi 
which  superintendents,  called  respectively  the  chef  de  fiumille  and  the  ^er 
Brother,  ezerciae  an  authority  maintained  by  kindness  and  good  counael. 

By  placing  the  members  of  each  of  these  aectiona  or  Jamniea  in  a  position  to 
provide  for  all  their  wants  themselvea,  to  build  partly  with  their  own  hands 
their  common  dwelling,  and  to  cultivate  the  Md  and  the  garden  belonging  to 
it,  we  created  for  them  the  associations  of  home,  and  a  love  for  their  own  fire* 
side,  and  fiuniliariaed  them  with  the  feelings  and  the  duties  which  arise  theret. 

It  was,  we  believe,  impossible  to  discover  a  better  means  for  nusing  these 
unhiqppy  beings — the  offspring  of  vioe — ^in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  in  their 
own,  and  of  converting  them  into  useful  members  of  society. 

Thanks  to  the  spot  we  have  chosen,  we  may  hope  that  the  colony  will  event- 
ually produce  every  thing  it  requires  for  its  own  consumption. 

Vegetables  being  the  duef  article  of  the  boys'  diet,  and  having  to  be  provided 
in  proportion  to  their  increasing  numbers,  twenty  hectarea,  (about  60  acres,)  of 
land  round  about  the  housea,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  water,  will  be  i^anted 
with  vegetables  of  all  descriptions;  the  land  at  a  distance  will  be  sown  with 
cebeal  crops.* 

An  agricultural  master  superintends  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  besides  giving 
a  course  of  lessons  on  this  subject  suited  to  the  capacity  of  the  lads.  Bach  ag- 
ricultural division  consists  of  twelve  colons  and  a  sub  agricultural  master,  who 
is  either  a  good  gardener,  vinedresser,  field  laborer  or  hedger  and  ditcher,  and 
who  teaches  the  lads  under  his  care  the  best  methods  of  performing  their  work, 
and  handling  their  tool&  When  the  weather  is  bad  the  colons  plait  straw  for 
making  their  hats;  and  in  future,  when  our  sheds  are  finished,  tiie  boys  will, 
xmder  their  shelter,  break  stones  for  the  roads,  our  intention  being  to  make 
road-menders  and  even  stone  maaons  of  some  of  them. 

A  great  number  are  employed  during  the  season  in  piddng  mulbeny  leaves 
for  the  support  of  silkworms;  we  are  rapidly  increasing  this  branch  of  industry, 
to  which  our  circumstancea  promise  high  success.  K.  de  Chavannes,  In^)eotor 
of  silkworm  establishments,  having  been  sent  by  Government  into  the  Depart* 
ment  of  Indre-et-Loire,  has  been  kind  enough  to  give  a  weekly  public  lecture 
on  the  culture  of  the  mulberry  and  the  management  of  silkworma  Last  year 
we  gained  a  gold  medal  at  the  exhibition  for  silk,  the  product  of  our  colons* 
labor.    ♦    ♦ 

It  is  a  aouroe  of  constant  congratulation  to  ourselves  that  the  colony  waa  es- 
tablished on  land  unencumbered  by  buOdings,  and  that  thus  we  have  been 
spared  the  necessity  of  modlQring  our  system  to  suit  preexisting  circumstancea. 
It  has  been  often  aaid,  with  unhappDy  too  much  truth,  in  reference  to  our  old 
prisons,  whose  unsuitable  construction  exercises  so  ii^'urious  an  influence^  that 
stones  made  their  law. 

We  have  now,  (May  1841,)  six  houses  completed,  and  the  new  buildings 
under  construction  are  the  school-room,  the  place  of  punishment  and  the  chapeL 
It  was  at  first  thought  that  the  former  would  also  serve  for  the  chapd,  and  that 
it  might  be  used  alternately  for  divine  service  and  for  the  purposes  of  a  schooL 
We  consulted  several  persons  whose  opinion  deserved  to  have  great  weight 

*  It  has  been  laid  tbat  the  Imde  haye  a  licklj  appearance,  and  tbat  their  food  )■  iMaJllclent, 
eooaiatinf ,  as  it  doe%  largely  of  bread  and  TeffetaDlef.  It  mnal  be  recollected,  however,  that 
this  ia  the  ordinary  nre  of  the  French  peasantry,  who  rarely  taate  meat,  and  tnat  the  duty  of 
not  placing  indlrldaala  who  haTe  incurred  the  penalty  of  the  law  in  a  poaition  of  greater 
inatarial  comfort  thaa  their  hooeat  neighbora,  ta  never  nrfotten  at  Mettray. 
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with  us,  and  many  instanoee  of  schools  in  which  this  plan  is  porsaed  were  men- 
tioned. But  what  may  be  yery  saitable  for  children  who  have  early  been 
trained  to  religious  habits,  can  not  be  applied  in  the  case  of  individuals  utterly 
different  from  them. 

There  is  no  task  so  delicate  and  so  difficult  as  that  of  leading  back  into  the 
right  path  those  whose  early  education  has  been  completely  neglected,  and  it  is 
necessary  every  thing  should  tend,  even  in  the  smallest  details,  to  promote  the 
object  we  would  attain.  The  words  of  the  chaplain,  the  associations  c^  the 
place,  the  solemnity  of  the  service,  the  harmony  of  the  chanting,  should  all  op- 
erate together  on  the  child's  heart,  reaching  it  ^ough  his  ears  and  eyes. 

The  munificence  of  Connt  d'Ourches,  by  enabling  us  to  build  both  a  schoal- 
room  and  a  chapel,  has  put  an  end  to  our  difficulty.  Count  Leon  d'Ourches, 
after  having  on  a  former  occasion  given  us  10,000  francs,  (£400,)  has  recently 
presented  us  with  a  donation  of  130,000  francs,  (£5,200.) 

We  know  not  how  adequately  to  thank  our  generous  bene&ctor,  and  are 
glad  thus  publicly  to  pay  him  the  just  tribute  of  our  gratitude.    *    * 

We  have  already  succeeded  in  destroying,  or  at  least  in  weakening  to  a  great 
degree,  the  spirit  of  combination  which  our  colons  had  acquired  in  prison. 
Now  any  one  who  does  wrong  is  blamed  by  his  oompaniona,  and  incurs  their 
displeasure.  We  feel  assured  that  we  have  reached  the  point  wh^i  the  good 
operate  on  the  bad,  and  that  our  lads  are  the  first  to  repress  the  wrong  acts 
committed  among  them.  Lately,  they  obliged  a  comrade,  who  had  behaved  ill, 
to  return  a  book  which  he  had  received  as  a  reward.  On  a  former  occasion  they 
demanded  the  expulsion  of  one  of  their  number,  sajring  that  they  did  not  like 
to  retain  among  them  an  individual  who  disgraced  them  aU.     *    * 

Another  time  one  of  them  told  us  of  some  misconduct  whidi  had  occurred  in 
the  infirmary ;  it  was  endeavored  in  vain  to  ascertain  who  had  informed  us,  when 
the  lad  stood  up  in  the  middle  of  his  companions,  and  said  in  a  loud  voice,  "It 
was  I,  and  I  am  not  afraid  to  own  it"    ♦    * 

At  the  last  election  of  Elder  Brothers  they  at  once  selected  a  colon  who, 
having  vainly  urged  one  of  his  companions,  who  had  been  guilty  of  some  fault, 
to  own  it,  came  openly  and  inform^  us  of  it  himself.  Sometimes  the  eulprita 
themselves  tell  us  of  their  offense,  but,  it  must  be  confessed,  such  an  event  is 
very  rare. 

Six  months  ago  the  abb6  Fissiaux,  who  is  now  at  the  head  of  the  Agricultural 
Colony  at  Marseilles,  having  come  to  visit  us,  asked  the  lads  to  point  out  to 
him  the  three  best  boys  amongst  them.  l%eir  eyes  turned  instantly  toward  three 
colons,  whose  irreproachable  conduct  placed  them  far  above  the  rest  He  then 
applied  a  more  delicate  test,  and  one  which  rather  alarmed  us,  not  knowing 
what  might  be  the  result  He  asked  which  was  the  worst  boy.  We  expected 
that  a  certain  lad  would  be  pointed  out  by  his  companions,  for  there  was  no 
doubt  on  whom  the  choice  should  falL  All,  however,  remained  motionlesa, 
until,  at  length,  one  came  forward  with  a  pitifiil  air,  and  said,  in  a  very  low 
tone,  "It  is  me."  The  worthy  abb^  embraced  him  affectionately,  and  said, 
**  What  you  have  just  done  convinces  me  that  you  are  mistaken,  and  I  do  not 
believe  you  on  your  word.^'  From  that  time  the  child  has  behaved  tolerably 
well,  which  is  a  great  improvement  on  his  former  conduct* 

Anotiier  fiict  proving  the  good  spirit  which  exists  among  our  boys,  and  the 
happy  infiuenee  exercised  over  them  at  the  colony,  is  that  when  a  serious 
offense  has  been  committed  by  any  of  them,  that  very  instant  their  games  stop, 
they  become  silent  on  the  play-ground,  and  for  many  days  afterward  not  the 
slightest  fault  calls  for  punishment     *    * 

We  endeavor  to  foster  a  spirit  of  charity  in  our  lads,  for  any  one  who  has  had 
an  opportunity  of  practically  comparing  the  anguish  of  mind  consequent  upon  a 
bad  action,  with  the  sweet  and  holy  pleasure  which  a  good  one  leaves  behind, 
can  scarcely  relapse  into  evil  ways. 

We  read  to  our  colons  an  account  of  the  disasters  caused  by  the  inundation 
at  the  Rhone,  and  several  of  them  who  had  relatives  at  Lyons  proposed,  in 
order  to  send  some  help  to  those  who  had  suffered  from  the  floocLs,  to  give  a 
portion  of  the  savings  they  had  brought  with  them  from  prison.  The  others 
wished  to  follow  their  example,  and  only  regretted  our  attempt  to  moderate 


*  He  afterward  became  *'  b<m  mUUair; 
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thdr  eagernees — thej  wanted  to  g^ye  away  all  they  possessed.  Besides  the 
Sam  we  pennitted  them  to  bestow,  we  proposed  to  them  to  go  without  a  portion 
of  their  food  one  day,  and  to  add  the  money  thus  saved  to  the  amount  ah^eady 
subscribed — to  perform,  namely,  by  enduring  this  fast)  an  act  of  what  has  been 
rightly  called  corporal  charity.  This  suggestion  was  reoeiyed  with  delight  by 
all  but  one,  who  murmured  at  the  plan ;  his  companions  punished  him  fi>r  his 
conduct  by  condemning  him  to  eat  his  fuU  share  seated  alone  at  table,  and 
he  was  so  severely  reproached  for  his  selfishness  that  we  think  he  is  thoroughly 
cured  of  it  Perhaps  this  incident  may  induce  the  belief  that  the  lads  were 
carried  away  by  general  feeling,  or  that  they  yielded  to  external  impulse. 
The  following  fact  will  prove  the  contrary.  Very  lately,  one  of  them,  having 
adopted  the  evil  counsel  of  a  workman  who  happened  to  have  been  emplojred 
at  the  colony,  was  put  into  the  cell;  on  coming  oat  he  was  told  that  the  work- 
man, who  had  a  fimily  to  support,  had  been  sent  away,  and  that,  periiape,  he 
and  his  children  were  without  bread  to  eat,  when  the  boy,  deeply  moved,  ex- 
claimed, "Let  them  give  him  eveiy  thing  I  have." 

Our  colons  work  in  the  kitchen  garden  where  the  trees  are  covered  with 
fruit,  without  ever  touching  it  This  is  a  fact  which  visitors  have  had  opportu- 
nities of  verifying,  and  which  has  caused  them  much  surprise.  We  have, 
however,  been  able  to  teach  our  lads  that  their  antecedents  miake  that  a  serious 
offense  in  them,  which  if  committed  by  others  would  be  but  a  trfling  fiiult 

In  general  they  are  humane  and  compassionate.  *  «  *  A  melancholy 
incident,  wh'ch  we  must  not  pass  over  in  silence,  will  convince  you  of  their 
sensibility.  For  the  first  time  since  the  foundation  of  the  colony,  into  which  a 
hundred  and  forty-three  children  have  been  admitted,  we  have  a  death  to  record. 
*  *  *  This  loss  was  a  very  deep  afiSiction  to  us,  rendered  the  more  severe 
by  the  gentfenees  and  pious  resignation  of  the  poOT  child  who  died.  Seized 
before  he  departed  from  Clairvaux,  (the  prison  from  which  he  came,)  with  a 
fiUal  disorder,  he  never  left  the  infirmary  during  the  fortnight  he  remained  with 
us.  A  few  minutes  before  his  death,  he  said,  "  It  is  sad  indeed  to  leave  the 
colony  so  soon.'*  His  strength  no  longer  permitting  him  to  raise  himself  in  bed, 
he  begged  the  chef  of  the  flonily  to  which  he  belonged,  and  who  had  watched 
all  night  beside  him,  to  bend  down,  and  kissing  him,  thanked  him  for  all  his 
kindness.  His  last  words  expressed  repentance  and  gratitude.  *  *  *  « 
His  companions  attended  his  funeral,  and  we  made  the  ceremony  dee^dy  im- 
pressive. The  words  pronounced  at  the  edge  of  the  grave  produced  a  great 
effect  oh  our  lads;  all  wept,  and  no  doubt  Uiey  will  retain  a  solenm  remem- 
brance of  a  scene  witnessed  by  them  for  the  first  time.  You  well  know, 
gentlemen,  how  these  things  are  managed  in  our  prisons. 

We  have  obtained  land  for  our  little  cemetery  near  at  hand,  and  its  situation 
is  calculated  to  affect  the  mind  deeply.  The  Elder  Brother  of  the  family  to 
which  the  poor  boy  who  died  belonged,  has  it  in  dutfge  to  take  care  of  the  turf 
on  his  grava    *    * 

We  have  found  means  of  employing  a  part  of  Sunday,  a  day  so  difficult  to 
get  through  in  penitentiariee  and  prisons,  in  such  a  manner  that^  while  restmg 
from  labor,  our  lads  are  saved  from  idleness. 

Two  hours  of  the  day  are  spent  in  gymnastic  exercises.  Children  possess  an 
exuberance  of  animal  spirits  which  they  must  have  the  means  of  getting  rid  of^ 
no  matter  how,  and  often  this  necessity  has  more  to  do  with  the  blows  they 
give  each  other  than  any  malicious  feeling.  Every  thing  which  tends  to 
mtigue  them  helps  to  keep  away  evil  thoughts,  and  we  tc^e  care,  therefbre, 
that  their  games  shall  necessitate  violent  exercise  that  they  may  be  tired  by 
their  play  as  well  as  by  their  work;  thus  at  night  they  fiill  asleep  the  moment 
they  lie  down,  and  their  slumber  is  unbroken  tUl  it  is  time  to  rise.* 

As  attempts  to  escape  might  destroy  the  usefulness  of  our  institutioci,  we 
have  classed  them  among  £e  offenses  which  are  punished  by  relegation  to 
prison;  but  meanwhile  we  have  sought,  and  it  would  appear  successfully,  to 
make  our  lads  feel  that  having  been  set  at  liberty,  as  it  were,  on  parole,  it 
would  be  dishonorable  on  their  part  to  run  away  from  the  asylum  which  has 
received  them. 

The  words  "  God  sees  you  "  are  written  on  almost  every  wall,  that  our  oolons 

*  Th«  tmjB  riM  at  five  A.  M.,  the  whole  year  roaiul. 
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may  be  oonfltaatly  reminded  that  if  they  can  escape  the  vigiknoe  of  man,  iSben 
ia  no  hiding  place  from  the  eye  of  God. 

Among  our  lads  there  is  one  about  fifteen  years  of  mo  who  has  a  most  pe- 
culiar and  troublesome  idiosyncracy ;  he  has  a  paasaon  &  appropriating  eroy 
thing  he  can  lay  hands  upon,  for  which  it  is  impossible  to  aoooont.  It  is  to 
instinct  with  him  as  it  is  with  some  of  the  lower  animals;  thus,  though  he  does 
not  know  how  to  read  he  steals  every  book  he  can  reach;  he  has  not  made  his 
first  oonmiunion,  and  his  religious  sense  has  scarcely  dawned,  nererthelesB  he 
posseases  himself  of  the  yarious  objects  used  in  r^igious  worahip,  hiding  all 
these  things  in  his  hammock  or  in  some  hole.  His  faculties)  it  is  troe,  are  Teiy 
imperfectly  developed,  but  he  is  by  no  means  an  idiot 

He  has  been  consigned  to  the  cell  eleven  times^  and  as  soon  as  he  comes  out 
he  begins  his  thievish  practices  over  again,  and  even  in  the  cell  he  finds  means 
to  g^tify  this  unfortunate  passion ;  he  hides  within  his  wooden  shoeii  the  strew 
that  has  been  given  him  to  plait,  and  he  has  been  found  with  strips  torn  fiom 
his  counterpane  twisted  round  his  body  under  his  dotheSb 

What  will  be  the  future  lot  of  such  a  being?  It  is  painfhl  indeed  to  contem- 
plate his  probable  &te.  Still  we  will  not  give  up  the  hope  that  our  mode  of 
treatment  may  be  succeesfiil  with  him  as  it  ham  been  with  so  many  of  his 
companions,  though  it  must  be  owned  none  of  iham  ever  exhibited  mxh 
unaccountable  preversity. 
The  punishments  inflicted  in  our  institution  are^ 

Erasure  from  the  Tablet  of  Honor, 
Detention  within  doora, 
Compulsory  labor, 
Bread  and  water  diet, 
Imprisonment  in  a  light  oeD, 
Imprisonment  in  a  dark  oell. 
Before  inflicting  any  of  these  punishments  we  have  invariably  reoonrse  to  a 
preliminary  measure  of  which  the  advantage  ia  so  great  that  we  can  not  pass  it 
unmentioned. 

If  punishment  is  to  produce  a  salutary  effect  it  is  imperative  that  its  object 
should  submit  himself  to  it  unresistingly,  and  indeed  that  he  should  be  the  first 
to  feel  that  he  had  deserved  it  To  impress  this  conviction  on  the  cuiprif  8 
mind  it  is  in  the  first  place  necessary  that  the  penalty  should  be  inflicted  in  a 
oalm  and  gentle  spirit^  and  dictated  by  the  strictest  justice-^that  power  of 
reason  which  oonvincee  while  it  commands,  as  one  of  our  excellent  magistratfss 
has  so  well  said;  secondly,  that  boUi  he  who  inflicte  and  he  who  receives 
chastisement  should  be  peifectly  cooL 

It  is  impossible  that  these  conditions  should  exist  at  the  moment  when  a 
serious  offense  naturally  exciting  indignation  has  been  committed ;  and  there- 
fore our  masters  are  desired,  when  they  have  a  oomplaint  to  make  against  m 
boy,  to  send  him  to  the  waiting-room,  (partoir.)  This  is  in  fact  our  mdk  is 
depdi,  but  we  avoid  the  use  of  every  term  vrhich.  would  recall  the  prison  to  tiie 
minds  of  our  lads.  Being  sent  to  the  waiting-room  never  prejudices  the  boj'a 
case,  and  consequently  he  goes  there  willin^y.  Directly  tiiis  step  has  bem 
taken  we  are  informed  of  it»  and  we  have  then  plenty  of  time  to  refer  to  his 
antecedents,  and  institute  an  inquiry  if  we  deem  it  necessary. 

During  this  delay  the  culprit  begins  to  reflect  on  what  he  has  done,  the 
master  becomes  cool,  we  have  time  to  consider  the  dreumstances  of  the  case^ 
to  consult  together,  and  when  at  length  we  decide  the  matter,  in  perfect  calm- 
ness and  thoroupfhly  acquainted  with  the  whole  affiiir,  we  are  sure  that  justice 
is  administered  m  a  paternal  spirit    *    *    * 

Of  all  the  punishments  which  unhappily  we  are  under  the  necessity  of  in- 
flicting, we  must  confess  that  the  cell  alone  exercises  a  moral  influence;  all 
the  rest,  such  as  dry  bread,  being  kept  in  on  Sunday,  ftc.,  have  a  useful  eB^ 
only  on  children  under  nine  years  of  age,  and  always  irritate  older  lads.  Om* 
ofBoers  have  been  struck  with  the  change  that  seclusion  in  the  cell  has  produoed 
in  the  most  obstinate  diQ)06itions.  Indeed,  our  colons  themselves  have  ex- 
pressed their  opinion  of  it  in  very  plam  terms,  and  their  authority  in  such  a  case 
Is  not  to  be  despised.  "As  for  us,"  they  say,  "we  would  rather  have  a 
whipping,  but  the  cell  does  us  more  good." 
Some  persona  have  thought  that  separate  confinement^  aa  it  has  been  well 
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defined  by  one  of  our  moet  distingniahed  writers,  and  which  has  hitherto  been 
Tory  abBurdly  oonfonnded  with  mMtary  oonfinement,  ahould  be  thrown  aside 
now  that  audi  auooees  had  been  attained  at  Mettraj,  where  the  lads  are  associ- 
ated together.    But  this  is  a  very  serious  error  which  it  is  our  duty  to  correct 

Separate  oonflneoMnt,  instead  of  being  opposed  to  our  system  is  in  perfbct 
harmony  with  it,  and  is,  in  our  opinion,  its  indispensable  complement  *  * 
]Di  the  Cnited  States,  diUdren,  bdbre  being  received  into  institutions  analo* 
gous  to  ours,  are  subjected  to  a  shorter  or  longer  tenn  of  separate  confinement; 
they  lay  aside  in  the  oell  the  turbulent  spirit  &ey  displayed  outside,  and  silence 
and  reflection  prepare  them  for  moral  and  religious  instruction,  and  for  the 
adoption  of  a  new  course  of  lif^ 

Independently,  however,  of  this  wholesome  influence,  separate  conflnement 
is  neceaaaiy  also  as  a  means  of  restraint  The  course  of  treatment  pursued  at 
an  agricultural  colony  does  not  admit  of  sufficient  severity  to  intimidate  undia* 
cipUned  dispositions,  some  of  which  retain  their  vicious  propensities^  unless  the 
ftar  of  being  sent  back  to  prison  can  be  made  t9  exercise  a  wholesome  influence 
over  them.  And  again,  the  deprivation  of  liberty,  which  is  part  of  the  punitive 
power  of  imprisonment^  can  not  exist  with  the  kind  of  employment  pursued  at 
a  relbrmatoiy  sohooL 

I(  then,  it  is  desired  that  the  operation  of  the  law  should  not  be  illusory,  and 
that  those  likely  to  &11  within  her  grasp  should  not  hope  to  escape  with  impunity ; 
i(  above  alL  our  threat  of  relegation  to  prison  is  not  to  be  an  empty  one,  it  is 
indiq)enaabie  that  the  oolona  befi>re  they  oome  to  us,  c^ould  have  experienced 
oonflnement  there  in  all  its  harshness  and  severity. 

Many  of  the  boys  who  have  come  to  us  direct  fSrom  ordinary  jails,  where 
there  is  no  regular  labor,  and  where  the  prisoners,  especially  if  children,  do 
almost  what  they  please,  ask  to  be  sent  back.  In  very  cold  weather  some 
of  them  have  even  regretted  the  House  of  Correction,  where,  instead  of  working 
out  of  doors,  exposed  to  the  inclemency  of  the  season,  they  were  placed  in  weS 
warmed  workshops  -with  just  a  shuttle  hi  their  hands. 

It  must  be  evident  how  embarrassing  such  requests  are  to  us  who  wish 
admission  to  Mettray  to  be  considered  as  a  &vor  and  a  reward;  though,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  can  not  fiul  to  remove  the  apprehensions  of  those  individuals 
who  fbar  that  our  system  is  not  sufficiently  severe. 

But  to  return.  We  never  should  attain  our  end  unless  the  treatment  in 
prison  were  harsh  enough  to  create  a  dread  of  being  sent  back  there,  or  in  one 
word,  if  separate  confinement  were  not  invariably  the  probation  throu^  which 
every  odon  must  pass  before  coming  to  us. 

For  the  rest,  as  regards  this  system,  tiie  effect  prodnoed  by  a  leas  or  groator 
period  of  detention  is  the  only  point  about  which  there  remains  any  difference 
of  opinion;  and  the  establishment  of  reformatory  &rm  schools  affbrds  the  means 
of  ooncthating  all  parties,  by  rendering  it  easy  to  abridge  that  period  as  mudi 
as  may  be  thoeght  desinihle,  without  inoonring  the  evils  which  would  other* 
wise  arise  firom  too  speedy  liberation. 

Hie  value  of  the  above  remarks  can  sot  be  overestimatod,  eipecially 
when  we  know  that  fifteen  years*  additionAl  experienoe  has  not  altered 
the  ephuoB  of  the  munriviDg  Direotor  of  Mettray  upon  the  abmlute  ne> 
oessity  of  subjecting  the  lad  sent  to  a  Refonnatory  School,  to  snA 
pievioQa  treatment  as  shall  make  him  leel  the  change  to  be  a  boos,  and 
upon  the  expedient  of  this  the  first  stage  in  reformatory  disctplinei 
oonasting  of  separate  oonfinoment  in  a  wett-ordered  prison  or  analogoui 


The  report  dated  1842,  was  read  at  a  much  earlier  period  of  the  year 
than  usual,  namely,  in  January,  and  consequently  narrates  the  history 
of  the  colony  durinf^  only  ei^t  months,  the  prsviouB  one  having  been 
read  in  May,  1841.    We  are  informed  that, 


Not  a  single  oolim  foiled  at  the  musters  during  the  year  1841.    Their  oonduot 
has  been  good,  better  even  than  oould  have  been  hoped.    In  the  oourse  of 

I* 
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January  half  our  lads  incurred  no  punishment;  in  Pebroaij,  Karoli,  April  and 
May,  two-thirds;  in  June,  July,  August,  September  and  October,  three- 
quarters;  and  in  November  and  December,  fisur-fiftha  wero  exempt  from  ite 
ixifliction. 

These  statements  are  not  only  highly  fiirorable  but  rery  remaritable, 

when  it  is  considered  that  the  least  infraction  of  the  rules  of  the  instita- 

tioD  is  visited  with  a  penalty.    Extreme  severity  of  discipline  is,  however, 

accompanied  by  great  personal  kindness,  and  many  gentle  infloenoes 

besides  the  affectionate  demeanor  of  the  officers^  are  brooght  to  bear  upon 

the  colons. 

Every  child,  and  every  man  too,  has  a  good  side  to  his  diaracter  by  which 
he  may  be  approached,  and  through  which  his  feelings  may  be  touched  and 
softened ;  and  if  only  this  be  carefully  studied,  and  means  earnestly  soogfat  hy 
which  the  master  may  gain  an  influence  over  him,  assoredly  they  wQl  be  tmaA 
if  ttie  appeal  be  made  from  heart  to  heart 

However  depraved  and  neglected  may  have  been  the  early  life  of  our  lads, 
there  is  always  some  recollection  and  association  connected  with  the  village 
they  came  from,  with  its  church  spire,  (their  landmark,)  or  some  attachment  to 
their  native  place  whidi  may  be  profitably  awakened. 

Very  few  mothers  are  wholly  bad.  In  the  course  of  a  miseral^  and  ^Saar- 
derly  Ufe  some  brighter  days  have  occurred  when  the  fiither  or  the  mother  has 
bestowed  a  caress  and  given  some  good  advice  to  their  chUd.  In  cases  where 
sickness  or  poverty  has  been  the  first  cause  of  wrong-doing,  often  bdbro 
yielding  to  its  pressure,  before  entering  the  path  of  crime,  the  child  has  hesi- 
tated, sometimes  resisted  the  temptation,  and  many  times,  even  while  giving 
way  to  sin,  he  has  not  stifled  the  voice  of  oonsdenoe. 

In  the  course  of  1841,  an  important  change  was  made  in  the  method 
of  conveying  mental  instmction. 

Originally  all  the  lessons  were  given  by  the  schoolmaster  himself  with 
the  assistance  of  monitors.  It  was  foond,  however,  to  be  impossible, 
with  such  large  numbers,  for  him  to  address  himself  individually  to  his 
pupils ;  the  monitors  were  in  fiict  the  teachers,  and  the  master  did  litHs 
more  than  keep  order.  By  the  new  arrangement  the  chefs  and  soua- 
ehe&  give'  the  lessons  to  the  members  of  their  own  fiunily,  while  the 
schoolmaster,  passing  from  class  to  class,  animates,  directs  and  sapmi- 
tends  the  whole.  The  chefe,  themselves  well  educated  men,  make 
excellent  teachers^  and  their  presence  preventing  the  infraction  of  rulefl^ 
which  otherwise  so  large  an  assemblage  of  bo3rB  would  have  opportunitieB 
of  committing,  the  number  of  offenses  has  been  reduced  to  a  startling 
extent  While  there  had  been  twenty-four  instances  of  punishment 
during  six  months,  under  the  old  arrangement,  a  similar  period  after  thii 
change,  afforded  only  two. 

Nine  colons  had  completed  their  sentences  since  the  foundation  of  tiie 
colony,  and  had  been  placed  out  All  were  behaving  well,  though  soim 
had  been  among  the  most  troublesome  at  Mettray. 

This  circumstance  is  so  remarkable  and  so  gratif|ring,  that  we  shall  be  excused 
lor  giving  you  the  particulars  of  the  conduct  of  two  in  whom  we  had  the  least 

confidence.    M. J.,  a  Jew  bom  at  Paris  in  1826,  was  at  ten  yeara  of 

age  apprehended  there  for  a  theft  committed  in  company  with  oQier  young 
vagabonds.    The  Vie  de  Carkucht^  (an  immond  book,)  was  found  in  his  podcet 

Acquitted,  but  sentenced  to  be  detained  five  years  in  a  House  of  Correction, 
he  pasiBed  three  and  a  half  at  la  Roquette  and  twenty  months  at  Mettray.  His 
fbther  is  dead,  his  mother  in  prison  at  Clermont,  his  brother  has  been  several 
times  convicted,  and  his  sister  is  a  most  abandoned  character.    Obliged  to  live 
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in  the  streets  of  Puis,  "my  compaoionB  were  bad,"  he  told  tu,  "and  I  lived 
like  them,  that  ia  to  aay,  by  theft  and  by  begging."  Gifted  with  remarkable 
intelligenoe,  and  aoquiring  with  wonderfhl  facility  whi^yer  it  was  attempted 
to  teach  him,  he  nevertheless  exhibited  the  most  perverse  disposition ;  insolent, 
violent  and  vindictive,  he  resisted  every  order  of  his  masters,  and  poured  forth 
abuse  and  threats  of  vengeance  against  any  of  his  companions  who  he  thought 
had  used  him  ill,  mistakenly  declaring  that  his  law  authorized  him  in  demand^ig 
an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  Tot  a  tooth. 

He  was  consigned  to  the  cell  seven  times  daring  his  stay  at  the  colony,  his 
seclusion  amounting  in  all  to  a  period  of  five  montfas.  Shortly  before  his  libera- 
tion he  seemed  to  delight  in  annoying  the  contre-maitres,  and  at  last,  just  as  he 
was  about  to  leave,  infringed  the  rules,  thereby  incurring  punishment  which  he 
refused  to  submit  to,  saying  he  was  going  to  be  set  at  lilrarty.  We  replied,  that 
no  one  was  at  libei^  to  do  wrong,  and  that  we  should  send  him  to  Uie  cell  on 
bread  and  water  diet,  and  keep  him  there  until  he  was  reformed.  For  two 
months  we  kept  this  lad  thus  under  our  care,  seeing  him  every  day  and  striving 
to  convince  him  that  his  true  interest  made  it  imperative  on  him  to  amend  his 
conduct,  and  to  perfect  himself  in  his  trade  as  a  shoemaker,  that  we  might  be 
able  to  apprentice  him  when  he  was  fit  to  be  at  liberty. 

This  short  but  severe  struggle  resulted  in  our  gaining  the  victory. 

I£  's  intelligence  enabled  him  to  perceive  tl^  efforts  so  persevering 

most  be  disinterested ;  overcome  by  us,  he  begged  as  a  &vor  that  he  might  be 
permitted  to  remain  in  the  cell  until  he  should  so  far  have  learnt  his  tnule,  as 
to  have  such  a  pair  of  shoes  of  his  own  making  to  shew  to  the  shoemakers  of 
Tours,  as  would  secure  him  a  good  master. 

We  granted  his  request  on  condition  that  he  would  not  leave  the  cell,  and 
would  work  there  industriously  at  his  trade,  telling  him  at  the  same  time  that 
be  was  free,  and  that  his  own  wish  alone  detained  him.    The  key  of  the  cell 

was  given  to  M ;  he  passed  three  weeks  there,  &ithful  to  his  word, 

workmg  so  diligently  and  wiUi  such  right  feeling,  that  we  had  at  length  the 
pleasure  of  placing  him  with  one  of  the  best  shoemakers  in  Tours,  where  for  six 
months  his  conduct  has  been  irreproachable.  His  neighbors  rejoice  to  see  him 
in  the  shop  of  the  excellent  man  who  has  received  him  into  his  house;  he 
oomes  to  pass  almost  every  Sunday  he  can  be  spared  at  the  colony,  and  is  im- 
proving rapidly  in  his  calting;  indeed  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  his 
reformation  is  permanent 

T. de  risere,  twenty  years  of  age,  who  came  to  us  fiom  the  peniten- 
tiary at  Lyons,  in  May,  1840,  and  left  in  October,  1841,  gave  us  great  trouble. 
A  brazier  by  trade,  he  excelled  in  his  calling;  besides  being  unusually  intelli- 
gent, he  was  active  and  industrious,  and  IumI  brought  with  him  fit>m  Lyons 
savings  amounting  to  600  francs,  (£24.)  He  exercised  considerable  influence 
over  his  companions.  Violent  in  temper,  but  professing  great  attachment  to  us, 
he  appeared  to  restrain  himself  in  order  to  prove  his  devotion  to  us.  We  hoped 
much  fix>m  him,  and  secured  him  an  excellent  phioe  with  one  of  the  best 
braziers  in  Tours,  who  was  to  give  him,  as  soon  as  he  left  the  colony,  board, 
lodging  and  a  fiwic  and  a  half  a  day.  A  fortni^t  heSare  his  time  was  up, 
several  pieces  of  money  were  stolen  from  the  dormitory  occupied  by  the  pupils 
of  the  JBoaU  PttparaMn^  by  one  of  the  colons  who  cleaned  the  room,  Br—- — 
by  name,  ^e  worst  boy  in  the  colony,  and  whom  we  immediately  sent  back  to 
the  penltentiaiy  at  Lyons.  •  •  <»  •  The  wretched  lad  had  no  sooner 
committed  the  theft  than  not  knowing  what  to  do  with  the  money,  nor  where 

to  hide  it,  he  gave  it  to  T ^  who  was  weak  enough  to  take  care  of|  or 

rather  to  conceal  it,  for  several  days.    From  that  moment  T ^'s  whole 

appearance  changed,  his  conscience  allowed  him  no  rest;  always  uneasy,  he 
constantly  hover^  about  the  place  where  he  had  hidden  the  purse  containing 
the  stolen  money.  For  two  days,  as  he  afterward  told  us,  he  was  continually 
on  the  point  of  giving  it  up  to  us,  but  the  delay  was  fatal;  he  feared,  after 
having  postponed  it  so  long,  that  his  repentance  would  appear  tardy  and  insin- 
cere; he  remained  silent,  but  his  uneasiness  had  not  escaped  our  notice,  and 
we  were  inquiring  the  cause  of  it,  when  an  Elder  Brother  informed  us  of  the 

theft  which  B^— —  had  committed,  and  of  T 's  complicity.    We  took 

tiie  latter  to  the  spot  where  he  had  hidden  the  booty,  and  made  him  give  it  up, 
then  having  had  him  brought  into  the  presence  of  lids  assembled  oonuadesi  we 
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tore  in  pieces  his  indentures,  and  made  him  confess  his  fkoit  to  the  master  ifIio 
was  about  to  hare  received  him. 

Thus  all  his  companions  saw  eyery  chance  destroyed  of  his  entering  that  path 
which,  but  for  his  offense,  promised  to  lead  him  to  prosperity. 

We  ordered  him  to  the  cell,  and  kept  him  there  until  we  were  conyinced  of 
his  sincere  repentance,  when  one  of  those  excellent  men  who  neyer  despair  of 
reclaiming  a  fellow  creature,  took  him  under  his  care,  although  we  concealed 

nothing  from  him  of  what  had  occurred ;  and  now  T fills  a  confidential 

situation  and  is  unexceptionable  in  his  conduct  Excuse  these  details,  gentle- 
men— ^you  will  appreciate  their  importance  as  we  do ;  our  officers  were  con- 
stantly saying,  "If  the  Directors  reform  M and  T they  can  not 

but  r^orm  ail  the  rest'- 

The  time  during  which  these  two  lads  were  under  our  care  was  much  lees 
than  it  should  have  been,  for  they  were  little  more  than  a  year  with  ua,  and 
nevertheless  we  feel  we  may  reckon  on  their  future  good  conduct. 

This  report  records  that  M.  Qiraud,  (whom  we  leam  from  another 
pamphlet,*  having  come  to  Mettray  for  one  day,  nerer  left  it  till  his 
death,  performing  meanwhile  gratuitously  the  duties  of  accoontant  to 
the  institution,)  had  resolved  to  build,  out  of  the  savings  of  a  life  of  hon- 
orable industry,  a  house  for  the  reception  of  a  fiunOy  of  colons,  whidi 
the  Directors  intended  to  call  by  his  name.  Another  house  too  was 
about  to  be  erected  at  the  expense  of  Madame  Hebert,  of  Roaen»  in 
memory  of  a  beloved  daughter  whom  she  had  lost 

We  leam  from  the  next  report,  dated  March,  1848,  that  241  boys  had 
been  received  at  the  colony  by  the  end  of  1842,  of  whom  45  had  been 
placed  out,  and,  under  watchful  patronage,  the  excellent  effects  of  which 
are  constantly  brought  before  us,  all,  excepting  three,  were  conductang 
themselves  well.     One  of  them — 

D 1  naturally  of  a  violent,  ungovernable  disposition,  who  alluding  to 

the  circumstances  of  his  birth,  said,  "  I  have  no  name  now,  but  only  give  me  a 
sword,  and  I  shall  know  how  to  earn  myself  one,"  has  been  admitted  as  a  vol- 
unteer into  the  8th  regiment  of  Hussars  quartered  at  Tours.  He  has  already 
won  the  esteem  of  his  superior  officers  and  of  his  comrades,  and  indeed  belongs 
to  the  best  set  in  his  regiment ;  he  has  not  been  punished  once  though  it  is  a 
year  since  he  joined  the  army,  and  we  are  expecting  that  he  will  soon  be  made 

a  brigadier.    M ,  the  Jew,  whose  history  we  quoted  fimn  the  preceding 

report,  is  fulfilling  our  most  favorable  expectation& 

Another  lad,  T ,  gave  up  his  place  in  order  to  Join  his  mother  who 

was  in  the  greatest  destitution,  and  whom  he  wished  to  support  by  his  labor. 
On  leaving  the  colony  to  return  to  his  relatives,  he  found  on  the  road  to  le 
Mans,  between  six  and  seven  miles  from  Tours,  a  parcel  containing  property  to 
the  amount  of  15  francs,  whidi  belonged  to  the  vice-president  of  the  JHlmnal 

Civil  at  Tours.    T retraced  his  steps  and  fiuthfhlly  deliv^^  into  our 

keeping  the  bundle  he  had  picked  up,  and  then  resumed  his  journey  homeward, 
where  he  well  knew  nothing  but  poverty  awaited  him. 

Unhappily  his  virtue  was  not  strong  enough  to  resist  the  temptations 
of  the  position,  in  which  with  the  best  motives,  he  had  placed  himseIC 
and  he  fell  again  into  the  hands  of  the  police. 

One  of  the  three  who  relapsed  robbed  his  master  of  two  francs  and  a 

bottle  of  wine,  to  the  great  indignation  of  his  former  oompanionB  at  the 

colony. 

Our  lads  always  feel  the  ill-conduct  of  one  who  has  been  among  them,  as  a 
disgrace  to  themselves,  and  do  not  fiul  to  express  their  disapproval  whenever 
an  opportunity  occurs.    We  take  care  to  keep  them  Informed  of  the  behavior 

*  Notice  Bar  Mettray,  p«r  A.  Codkin.   Tours. 
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of  their  oomradM  who  have  gone  to  aemce.  For  tiiia  {nupoee  a  tid)le  el«lM^ 
ntely  drawn  np  is  hong  against  the  wall  in  the  achool-room.  It  oontains  the 
names  of  the  oolons  who  have  been  i4>prentioed,  together  with  those  of  their 
patrons,  their  i^aoe  of  abode,  and  the  information  which  is  sent  us  every  three 
months  respeoiing  their  industry  and  moral  conduct.  These  tables  are  read  to 
the  assembled  colony  whenever  any  new  &ct8  have  been  entered.  The  &ar 
and  the  hope  of  having  their  names  thus  quoted  with  evil  or  good  tidings,  ex- 
ercises a  powerlhl  influence  over  the  youths,  and  this  pubhcity  produces  an 
equally  good  effect  on  strangers.  Patrons  who  come  to  the  colony  see  the  in* 
formation  which  they  have  themselves  transmitted  respecting  their  wards 
copied  word  for  word  on  the  wall  of  the  school-room,  and  thus  they  can  convince 
themselves  of  the  tnithflilness  of  our  mode  of  proceeding. 

Experience  continued  to  demonstrate  the  wisdom  of  abolishing  all 

phjTsical  means  of  detention  at  the  colony,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  make 

the  lads  feel  they  are  on  their  honor  not  to  attempt  to  escape. 

This  is  so  true  that  a  ohe^  happening  one  day  to  ask  one  of  them  who  had 
tried  twice  over  at  the  risk  of  his  li&  to  escape  from  prison,  why  he  neyer 
thought  of  running  away  from  the  colony  where  he  had  to  work  much  hturder, 
he  answered,  '*It  is  because  there  are  no  walls  at  Mettray." 

The  Due  Decazes  paid  a  visit  to  the  institution  tiiis  year,  and  in  speaking  to 
the  colons  of  the  advantages  and  happiness  which  should  flow  from  domestio 
life,  quoted  as  an  example  of  what  this  should  be,  the  royal  family,  who  had 
recently  sustained  a  loss  in  which  the  whole  nation  shares.* 

His  remarks  produced  such  an  impression  that  when  he  had  left,  our  lads 
asked  to  subscribe  the  proceeds  of  a  day's  labor  to  the  monument  that  France 
and  the  army  are  raising  to  the  memory  of  a  prince  so  deservedly  esteemed  and 
regretted,  and  whose  name  was  one  of  the  first  inscribed  in  the  list  of  our 
(bunders. 

The  Tablet  of  Honor  at  this  time  presented  a  very  fiivorable  aspect 

Out  of  172  colons,  the  names  of  89  or  more  than  half^  were  inscribed 

there. 

The  beneficial  effect  of  the  tablet  is  very  apparent,  and  we  have  also  eveiy 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  employment  of  Elder  Brothers,  elected,  as  they 
are,  every  month  by  their  companions.  The  individuals  chosen  are  generally 
well  fitted  for  the  post  Our  chefe  acknowledge  that  their  cooperation  is  most 
usefiil  in  the  management  of  the  families,  and  upon  the  lads  themselves  the 
office  has  a  powerful  effect  for  good 

Every  one  who  exereises  authority  over  others  feels  it  to  be  necessary  to 
make  his  example  conform  to  his  precept,  and  thus  we  have  seen  lads  who  had 
acquired  this  distinction  correct  &ults  in  which  they  had  before  indulged. 
Through  them,  too,  we  know  every  thing  that  occurs  in  play  time,  and  indeed 
at  all  hours  of  the  day,  the  Elder  Brothers  being  on  the  same  level  with  their 
companions;  moreover,  we  acquire  this  knowledge  without  recourse  to  that 
system  of  espionage  which  degrades  alike  those  who  execute  and  those  who 
employ  it  The  Elder  Brother,  wearing  a  badge  upon  his  arm,  feels  that  he  is 
invested  with  authority;  but  though  it  is  his  duty  to  prevent  causes  of  punish- 
mrat,  he  has  not  the  power  to  inflict  it ;  he  reports  all  infractions  of  the  ruleS) 
and  in  so  doing  he  is  only  fulfilling  the  duties  of  an  office  in  which  his  brethren 
have  placed  him,  they  submit  without  a  murmur  to  the  conaequencea 

The  choice  which  the  lads  make  in  their  elections  indicates  the  spirit  and 
tone  of  the  fiunily;  because  if  an  insubordinate  feeling  prevailed,  or  if  any 
hostility  were  entertained  toward  the  che&  of  the  fimily,  the  boys  would 
select  to  fill  the  office  of  Elder  Brother  one  who  would  be  lilrely  to  aid  their  evil 
designs. 

Of  the  28  lads  who,  up  to  this  date,  had  gained  the  honorable  distinc- 
tion of  being  elected  Elder  Brother,  18  had  come  firom  one  prison,  that 
of  Fontevrault,  and  indeed  almost  all  the  colons  received  thence  at 

-  Hm  dMtb  ofUit  Dak*  of  Orlaua  !■  hwt  alladed  to. 


MMnj  were  remarkable  f<Mr  their  excellent  behaTior.    This  dreamstaiiee 

is  explained  bj  the  course  pursued  by  the  goyemor  who  then  preaded 
over  that  establishment  He  held  out  the  hope  of  remoyal  to  Mettray, 
as  an  inducement  to  behave  well,  and  felt  himsdf  reoompensed  for  the 
loss  of  his  best  boys,  by  the  strong  motive  to  good  conduct  with  whidi 
he  was  thus  able  to  inspire  all  under  his  care.  His  successor  in  office 
being  unwilling  to  spare  the  lads  who  do  him  mort  credit^  prefers  to 
retain  them  in  his  own  institution ;  the  boys  now  sent  from  that  prison 
are  no  longer  distinguished  among  their  companions  at  Hettray  for  good 
conduct,  while  Fontevrault  suffers  from  the  absence  in  the  lads  of  that 
potent  incentive  to  right  behavior,  the  hope  of  thereby  bettenng  tfaeir 
condition. 

The  labor  of  the  colons  had  yet  brought  but  little  profit,  bat  tlie 
Directors  having  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  great  object  of  thdr 
imdertaking,  namely,  the  reformation  of  their  wards,  was  being  realized, 
they  could  wait  patiently  till  time  and  experience  should  make  it  sucoess- 
iul  as  a  commercial  enterprise.  This  would  have  been  more  rapidly 
achieved  had  they  been  willing  to  exchange  agricultural  for  mechanical 
occupation,  but  convinced  of  the  importance  of  the  former  to  the  moral 
and  physical  regeneration  of  their  boys,  they  regarded  every  other  con- 
sideration as  secondary. 

The  lads  were  delighted  with  harvest  work,  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  getting 
it  in.  "  Just  look  here,''  exclaimed  one  of  them  one  day,  when  he  was  miaing 
a  huge  sheaf  of  cx)m  on  his  shoulders,  having  never  before  doubtless  gathered 
more  than  a  few  scattered  ears;  **0h!  if  my  mother  had  this  I"  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
Children  should  be  employed  on  fertile  soil  where  they  can  soon  behold  the 
effect  of  their  labor.  'Their  interest  in  their  ocoupotion  can  only  be  awakened 
by  speedy  results,  for  even  the  morrow  seems  to  their  minds  afar  off.  They 
witness  with  delight  the  young  com  sprout  from  the  seed  they  have  themselves 
sown,  and  the  vegetables  which  they  have  planted  growing  higher  from  day  to 
day,  while  the  spectacle  of  an  abundant  harvest  attaches  Siem  to  the  soil  they 
cultivate.    ♦    ♦ 

Some  of  them  are  placed  in  the  flower  and  kitchen  gardens,  where^  besides 
the  cultivation  of  flowers  and  vegetables,  they  are  taught  how  to  bud  and  graft 
fruit-trees,  an  art  which  is  practiced  near  our  large  towns  and  in  the  gardens  of 
wealthy  individuals,  but  generally  much  neglected  in  the  country.    *    * 

To  stimulate  the  enterprising  and  active  spirits  of  our  young  laborers^  we 
allow  them  to  compete  in  each  class,  among  themselves,  the  trial,  however, 
being  made  on  the  soil  instead  of  on  paper.  Every  month  the  boys  assign  their 
respective  places  to  each,  imder  the  superintendence  of  their  master,  and  onoe 
in  three  months  these  places  are  announced  in  the  presence  of  the  whole 
colony,  when  three  rewards  are  granted  to  the  three  best  workers  in  each 
class — ^namely,  one  franc,  (djd,)  75  centimes,  (lidj)  and  50  centimes,  (4^4.) 

With  regard  to  instruction  in  music 

We  find  that  very  great  advantages  are  attadied  to  this  pursuit  The  singing 
of  our  boys  promotes  good  order,  prevents  conversation  amoi^  them  while 
moving  from  place  to  place,  fixes  good  thoughts  and  good  words  in  their 
memory,  and  attaches  them  to  the  institution  where  they  first  felt  these  happy 
influences.  *  *  *  A  knowledge  of  instrumental  music,  ensures  them  good 
pay  and  the  prospect  of  advancement  in  the  army;  and  practice  in  chanting 
gives  them  opportunities  of  being  useful  in  whatever  district  we  may  find  them 
employment,  and  brings  them  into  advantageous  communication  with  the  ciergy, 
and  other  respectable  inhabitants  of  the  parish ;  of  this  we  have  i^ready  had 
satisfactory  proofl 

Eveiy  individual  who  baa  acquired  the  power  of  doing  any  one  useful  thing 


tiioroogi^f  vbD,  viU  find  ofnortniiitin  for  timii^  it  to  Mooont  An  infltewo 
of  this  ocoan«d  in  the  case  u  one  of  our  lada  whom  wd  had  pl^^ 
a  little  town  m  this  departmeot  He  was  amusing  himself  ooe  Sunday  by  per- 
forming gymnastie  foats  in  the  maiket^haU,  where  he  was  seen  by  some  respect- 
able boys  betonging  to  the  town,  who  begged  him  to  teach  them  the  exeicises. 
Thus  lio  beoame  their  instructor,  and  they,  out  of  gratitttde,  strode  up  a  friend- 
ship with  him  which  helped  to  keep  him  in  the  path  of  rirtue. 

Success  of  some  kind,  and  the  sympathy  of  our  feOow  creatoree*  are  necessary 
to  all  of  ua.  How  many,  alasl  unable  to  win  the  approbation  of  the  good,  haYO 
boen  driTen  to  seek  the  ^iplauae  of  the  widced.  We  can  not  make  too  great 
an  effort  to  supply  useful  and  noble  objects  of  ambition. 

Proo&  of  the  increasing  desire  for  instruction  in  the  proTinces*  which  we 
lately  alluded  to^  have  reached  us  in  an  interestiiig  fiKst  respecting  the  last  ctdon 
who  left  us,  and  who  is  in  serrice  with  a  fiimier  ^  la  Sologne. 

This  youth,  D ^  rt^maiued  only  a  short  time  at  the  colony,  and  departed 

before  he  had  received  more  than  a  very  moderate  amount  of  instruction. 
Nevertheleaa,  he  wrote  to  us  lately  to  ask  for  some  elementary  hooka,  for  he 
said,  among  the  rustic  population  in  which  he  was  placed,  some  respectable 
laborers  who  could  neither  rt^ad  nor  write,  had  begged  him  to  teach  them  all  he 
knew,  promising  to  pay  him  a  firane  and  a  half  a  month;  and  he  has  now  seven 
pupils. 

His  letter  being  read  to  our  lads  gave  them  substantial  proof  of  the  advan- 
tages of  knowledge,  and  bis  excellent  conduct  will  ensure  us  sitxiations  for 
th^  of  his  oomradea  in  this  department 

The  chapel,  for  the  building  of  which  the  liberality  of  Count  d'Oardiw 

had  provided  the  Ainds,  was  now,  with  the  exception  of  a  fow  internal 

fittings,  completed. 

The  chapel  in  the  midst  of  our  little  asttlement,  and  its  steeple,  are  flmiltar 
objects  to  which  our  lads  become  strongly  attached.  It  gives  Mettn^  a  home- 
like aspect  to  tlieir  eyee,  and  it  is  with  pain  that  they  part  from  it.  When  those 
'wtM>  are  in  service  come  to  see  us,  they  express  in  the  vrarmost  manner  the 
delight  with  which  they  reoogniie  the  church  spire  of  the  colony.* 

All  the  outward  signs  of  religious  worsh^  affect  the  childish  imagination, 
and  nothing  should  be  omitted  which  can  deepen  its  impression  on  their  hearts. 
We  genendly  find  them  well  disposed  in  this  respect  The  Bretons  especially, 
nil  retain  something  of  the  religioua  customs  of  their  country,  and  of  the  creed 
of  their  parents. 

When  in  summer  they  practice  the  art  of  swimming,  which  is  alike  useful  in 
developing  their  physioal  powers,  and  affbrding  them  tbe  mean^  of  aiding  their 
fellow  creatures,  our  Breton  lads  never  plunge  into  the  water  without  first 
making  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  they  always  wear  an  image  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  round  their  necks.  Their  companiona  never  ridicule  these  outward 
signs  of  a  devotional  spirit,  which  secures  respect  because  it  is  sincere,  and 
braides  we  have  so  effectively  brought  every  puri^ring  infiuence  to  bear,  that 
any  such  unworthy  expres^on  would  find  no  ecbo  among  our  lads. 

The  founders  of  llettray  did  not  escape  the  censure  which  has  been 

lavished  upon  the  promoters  of  similar  undertakings  in  our  own  country, 

by  those  who  imagine  they  detect  injustice  to  the  innocent  in  the  attempt 

to  reclaim  the  guilty.     Is  then  their  reformation  a  boon  conferred  on  the 

guilty  alone?    Is  it  no  benefit  to  the  innocent  man,  be  he  rich  or  poor, 

but  more  especially  the  latter,  since  it  is  his  class  which  suffers  most 

from  the  deeds,  whether  of  violence  or  dishonesty,  of  our  criminal  popak* 

tion,  to  be  relieved  flrom  at  least  some  portion  of  the  risk  to  which  he  is 

exposed  from  their  brutal  and  thievish  propensities  }    May  we  not  esteem 


*  We  asked  om  of  tlitm  if  h*  enjoyed  comiiif  back  utiouf  oa ;  he  replied  wiih  a  mo«(  aaXva 
txpreMiou  of  pleMnre,  **  Monsieur  Demeix,"  (for  oar  ladt  rarely  uve  the  title  of  Director,) 
**  when  I  catch  sifht  of  the  vleeple  of  the  colony,  I  can*t  walk  any  ionver ;  I  am  fbrecd  ta 
nuk."    Letter  torn  M.  D—mu  to  tht  Jwtnwrf  4m  JBtmnmtiwku,  JaDunry  4, 1866. 
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as  a  wj  nal  benefit  to  aU  who  share  it»  tiia  consracmaneas  ihat  soaie 
efifort  is  being  made  to  rescue  our  fellow  creatures,  sank,  often  bj  no 
fiiult  of  theirs,  in  misery  and  crime,  and  by  teaching  them  to  use  to  the 
advantage  instead  of  the  injury  of  mankind,  the  powers  with  which  they 
have  been  gifted  by  our  common  Father,  to  make  them  useful  members 
of  the  great  human  fiunily  f  Again,  is  it  no  blessing  to  the  honest  and 
meritorious  parents  of  the  humbler  classes  who  can  not  watch  over  their 
offspring  as  the  more  wealthy  are  able  to  do,  to  have  their  children  saved 
from  the  contamination  of  evil  companions  by  the  removal  of  these  from 
among  them?  That  it  is  so  regarded  by  them  we  happen  to  have  con- 
vincing proof  in  the  &ct  related  by  Mr.  Thomson  of  Banchory,  that  an 
Industrial  School  at  Aberdeen,  established  for  the  reception  of  the  most 
degraded  children  in  the  town,  was  warmly  snppmted  by  the  woriung 
dasses,  who,  during  the  first  year  of  its  existence,  while  the  wealthier 
inhabitants  contributed  £160,  subscribed  themselves  £250  toward  ilg 
funds,  asfflgning  as  a  reason  for  this  liberality,  that  their  children  had 
been  greatly  benefited  by  the  clearance  from  the  streets  of  the  young 
vagrants  who  formerly  infested  them,  corrupting  whoever  thef  came  m 
contact  with.* 

We  maintain  that  great  as  is  the  boon  conferred  upon  every  individual 
reclaimed  from  a  life  of  crime,  the  advantage  to  society  if  of  no  less  mag- 
nitude; and  when  such  reformation  is  ^ected  by  a  system  like  that  m 
operation  at  Mettray,  and  at  many  other  institutions  at  home  and  abroad, 
where  the  material  condidon  of  the  inmates  is  so  regulated  as  to  afford 
no  temptation  to  the  criminal,-  or  cause  of  envy  to  the  honest  poor,  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  assert  that  it  is  attended  with  no  more  incidental  evil  than 
is  inseparable  from  every  thing  human.  To  dispute  in  which  of  the  great 
works  for  the  improvement  of  mankind,  we  ought  to  engage,  is  a  melan- 
choly waste  of  that  energy  for  all  of  which  ample  employment  may  be 
found.  Let  us  earnestly  apply  ourselves  to  the  task  lying  nearest  oat 
hands,  and  rest  assured  that  so  we  are  best  promoting  the  interests  of 
our  fellow  creatures ;  but  on  this  point  we  can  not  do  better  than  quote 
the  words  of  the  Directors  of  Mettray : 

It  has  often  been  said,  ''before  yon  improve  the  lot  of  criminals,  apd  try  to 
reclaim  them  from  their  irins,  you  should  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  poor, 
and  reform  the  vices  of  society.''  This  is  telling  us  to  relinquish  our  endeavor 
to  remove  the  causes  and  repair  the  effects  of  the  evil  round  about  us,  in  order 
to  snatch  hastily  at  the  good  which  all  desire  to  attain.  Undoubtedly  the  sores 
which  cover  the  social  body,  are  numerous,  and  we  ought  to  study  the  cause  of 
the  evil,  and  seek  to  dry  up  its  source;  but  while  the  accomplishment  of  this 
great  work  is  yet  imfulfllled,  and  while  the  best  means  to  attain  it  are  beinff 
developed,  let  each  apply  hhnself  to  one  sore,  and  heal  it  if  he  can ;  he  wiJ! 
deserve  the  gratitude  of  all  around  him,  and  meanwhile  each  separate  cure  will 
hasten  the  restoration  of  the  whole  body  to  perfect  healtiL 

The  report  for  1844  was  read  on  tiie  12th  of  liay,  of  that  year,  M.  Da- 
ehatel,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  presiding  on  the  occasion.  In  the  course 
of  his  address  he  said : — 

Shioe  the  foundation  of  Mettray,  not  only  the  duties  of  my  office,  but  my  deep 

*  Social  Eviks  their  Cwuaa  and  Uieir  Care.    NIabeit  it  Co.,  London,  ISGB; 
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andpanonal  ^fsqiatliy  in  the  imdertakiiig,  hftve  led  me  to  wvteh  itsprogroH 
doeely.  Daring  a  reoent  yiait  I  have  be^  able  to  obserre  with  my  own  eyea 
bow  rally,  under  the  guidanoe  of  the  capable  and  excellent  men  who  devote 
their  liTes  to  this  nobfe  work,  the  resolts  obtained  respond  to  the  hopes  of  tiie 
Ibundera  and  friends  of  the  colony.  It  is  a  grand  and  toadung  spectacle  to 
behold  those  lads  tnined  to  order  and  to  labor,  strengthened  and  purified  by 
the  culture  of  the  soil,  and  by  the  spiritual  care  they  reoeiye^  and  jret  restrained 
by  a  discipline  strict  though  beneficent,  in  aooordanoe  with  the  origin  and  the 
ahn  of  the  institotion. 

Morally  lost  while  yet  in  childhood,  throoc^  the  neglect  of  their  parents  and 
the  contaminating  example  of  yice^  our  prisons  in  the  old  state  of  things  would 
have  left  the  grestor  part  of  them  sunk  in  crime  to  the  end  of  their  lives.  But 
you  convert  them  into  homsst  and  indostrious  labwerB^  and  through  your  exer- 
tions society  no  longer  regards  them  as  enemies  to  be  pureued  and  punished, 
but  as  instruments  usefiil  to  the  welfive  of  all.  When  I  examined  the  colony 
in  its  minutest  details,  and  made  myself  acquainted  with  its  daily  course  of 
events,  I  felt  what  a  rich  reward  fi>r  their  devotion  and  their  labor,  must  the 
results  attained  and  the  hopes  engendered,  afibrd  day  by  day  to  its  two  Dire<y 
tors,  K.  M.  Demets  and  de  Br6tigndres  de  CourteiUes,  whose  very  names  I  love 
to  pronoonoe. 

In  this  report  we  find  the  following  passage : — 

Deeply  convinced  oi  the  importance  of  first  impressions,  we  make  it  a  point 
to  fetch  our  lads  ourselves  flt>m  prison.  The  intimacy  which  a  journey  pro- 
duces, and  the  confidence  resulting  tiience  will  be  at  once  understood.  Three 
days  of  traveling  will  make  you  better  acquainted  with  the  character  of  your 
companion,  than  a  whole  year  of  the  intercourse  of  ordinary  life,  and  we  can 
not  too  soon  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  disposition  of  our  lads,  so  as  to  know 
what  methods  we  can  most  successfiilly  employ  fer  their  reformation ;  possibly 
it  is  for  want  of  studying  the  moral  constitution  of  man  as  carefully  as  the 
physical,  that  hitherto  so  little  comparatively  has  been  accomplished  by 
education. 

During  the  journey  we  converse  with  the  lads,  and  more  especially  we  allow 
them  to  talk  among  themselves  in  our  presence,  by  which  we  discover  much  of 
the  tendency  of  their  minds,  and  of  the  secret  motives  whidi  guide  them ;  thus^ 
too,  from  the  very  first,  we  have  opportunities  of  observing  whether  they  are 
soberiy  or  intemperately  indined,  whether  neat  or  slovenly,  lively  or  dull,  all 
of  which  diaracteristics  inevitably  reveal  themadves  in  the  femiliarity  which 
travding  permita. 

When  engagements  deprive  us  of  the  pleasure  of  going  oursdves  to  fetdi  our 
new  colons,  and  of  witnessing  the  first  hope  of  liberty  kindle  in  their  hearts,  we 
depute  benevolent  indi^duds,  whom  we  can  entirdy  trust,  to  supply  our 
place.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

On  readiing  the  colony  our  first  care  is  to  distariboto  these  new  recruits 
among  our  femilies  that,  being  widdy  dispersed,  any  unfevorable  influence  they 
might  exercise  diall  be  concentrated  as  little  as  possible,  and  so  also  that  the 
old  colons  may,  by  their  example  and  advice^  predispose  the  new  ones  to  obey 
our  widies.    ♦    * 

Inscribed  on  the  front  of  one  of  our  houses  are  the  words,  "Let  us  love  one 
another;  fer  charity  comes  flt>m  God.**  This  precept,  whidi  has  penetrated 
deep  into  tiie  hearts  of  our  lads,  exercises  a  potent  influence  on  their  habits. 

We  can  affirm,  strange  and  almost  incredible  as  it  may  appear,  that  among 
our  boys,  who  have  hiUierto  lived  among  companions  indul^ng  the  grossest 
propensitiee,  and  who  have  had  none  but  the  most  brutd  examples  before  them, 
nothing  is  more  rare  than  a  rude  or  ooaree  action,  and  tha^  on  the  contrary, 
there  never  occurs  an  opportunity  of  hdping  and  comforting  each  other  of 
whidi  they  do  not  eagerly  avail  themselves.  Hius,  if  one  of  vxevr  comrades  is 
dangeroudy  ill,  the  struggle  is  for  permisdon  to  watch  at  his  bed-dde;  and 
their  eagerness  in  this  re^iect  is  canied  to  such  an  extent  that  we  find  it  neoes* 
sary  to  treat  the  privilege  to  discharge  this  irksome  duty  as  a  reward. 

Tb»  organ  in  our  du^  is  played  by  a  blind  yovrtfa,  whose  infiimitj  hai 
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eaLQitodtheoompaasionofoiirboTB;  oneofthemfnid,  *'I  woiddgladlfghretim 
ofmj  flngen  to  get  him  back  his  two  e^es."* 

Some  persona,  though  approving  in  many  reepeeta  the  flystem  punned  at 
liettraji  have  not  concealed  from  us  their  opinion  that  we  emploj  too  luge  s 
staff  of  officers. 

Doubtless  thej  would  be  right  if  ours  were  simply  an  industrial  institution, 
and  our  object  were  solely  to  instruct  each  lad  in  some  trade. 

In  a  factory  a  single  superintendent  may  overlook  fifty  pupils  in  a  woikshoiiL 
But  morality  can  not  be  taught  like  a  trade,  and  very  different  oaie  and  tiett- 
ment  are  required  to  reform  the  diaracter  of  a  child  jfrom  what  will  suffice  to 
train  bis  fingers. 

Without  referring  to  the  difficulty  of  superintendence  in  the  case  of  fidd  voit 
and  &rming  operations,  where  the  laborers  are  necessarily  much  dispersed,  to 
replace  evil  by  good  aspirations  is  a  task  which  can  never  be  aooomplished  but 
by  often  repeated  efforts,  and  the  employment  ot,  we  might  almost  say,  a 
superintendent  to  each  individual  child  we  have  to  watch  over.    *    *    * 

Although  in  our  choice  of  occupation  for  them  we  always  consider  the  nata- 
ral  tastes  of  our  young  laborers,  we  do  not  therepy  escape  requests  6>t  permiB* 
■ion  to  change  from  one  to  another;  but  this  arises  from  the  natural  tendency 
which  exists  in  the  child,  and  in  the  man  too,  to  imagine  that  the  worst  of  idl 
positions  is  the  one  he  happens  to  occupy. 

We  have,  therefore,  znade  it  a  rule  that,  before  such  permission  can  \a 
granted,  the  applicant  must  have  risen  to  be  one  of  the  three  highest  lads  in  the 
workshop  where  he  was  first  placed,  and  that  his  name  shall  be  found  on  tlie 
Tablet  of  Honor.  Thus,  not  being  discouraged  by  a  decided  refusal,  and  feding 
that  compliance  with  his  wish  is  only  delayed,  he  returns  to  work  with  re* 
doubled  energy,  and  soon  attains  the  rank  which  had  been  made  the  condition 
of  change.  }3ut  having  by  this  time  overcome  the  more  important  difficulties 
of  his  trade,  and  plea^od  with  his  success,  gratified,  too,  by  the  little  reward 
granted  in  such  cases,  and  with  the  praise  be  receives,  he  becomes  the  most 
desirous  of  all  concerned  to  persevere  in  the  calling  from  which  he  has  already 
reaped  so  many  advantages. 

Thus  we  overcome  in  our  lads  that  love  of  change  which  induces  men  to  take 
up  one  vocation  after  another,  and  often  renders  Siem  incompetent  to  socoeed 
in  any  one ;  and  it  is  the  more  important  to  do  this,  because  our  boys  seldom 
stay  more  than  three  years  with  us,  a  period  absolutely  necessaiy  for  acquiring 
any  trade. 

The  Tablet  of  Honor  continued  to  present  very  enoooraging  resulta 
Out  of  more  than  three  hundred  colons,  several  of  whom  had  arrived 
BO  recently  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  have  yet  attuned  the  dis- 
tinction, the  names  of  183  were  there  inscribed,  and  it  is  further  men- 
tioned that  during  the  last  three  months  of  1848,  only  nine  names  were 
ensed  out  of  104— -erasure,  be  it  remembered,  following  immediately  on 
any  breach  of  rules. 
Four  colons  died  in  1848. 

Among  the  lads  we  have  lost  by  death,  there  was  one  whose  last  moments 
were  deeply  touching,  and  produced  a  great  impression  on  his  companions. 
This  was  fiassiere,  aged  16,  whose  conduct  had  been  irreproachable  ever  sifloe 
he  came  among  us.  Elected  an  Elder  Brother  by  his  family  circle,  he  de- 
charged  the  duties  of  his  office  with  zeal,  firmness  and  entire  self-deTotion. 
There  never  was  a  calmer  death-bed  than  his;  his  countenance  wore  a  anik, 
and  as  his  end  approached  the  expression  of  his  features  was  that  of  the  most 

•  N«w»  that  1  Are  bad  borat  fcrtb  to  a  lactory  near  oa  arrlTed  one  day,  and  io  mmn  ■*•■ 
utea  and  a  half  our  lads  had  atarted  at  full  apeed  for  the  aceoe  of  the  dlaular,  wKh  their  lire- 
enfine  and  all  the  neceeaary  apparatuii  ^     ^      ^  .j^ 

We  were  already  half  way  there  when  we  were  Informed  that  the  fire  had  been  got  xuMX- 
Though  rejoiced  that  the  evil  had  been  pat  an  end  to,  the  boya  were  sadlj  dieappolDted  ja 
loaing  thia  opportunity  for  atteitinf  their  courage,  and  It  ia  impoeeible  to  expreee  the  mortiB- 
cation  and  rep'et  evinced  by  thoee  of  our  colooa  who  were  under  (luniahment  at  the  nfflj, 
and  who,  In  accordance  with  our  rules,  were  not  permitted  the  gratification  of  ridciogtbeir 
Uvea  ia  the  eodeavor  to  serve  their  fellow  creaiorea. 
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p«ftQk  wnnity;  he  ipoke  of  a  ftitare  life  with  etiMst  pietj,  and  teOiiig  them 
of  heeTsn  he  beeought  his  brother  oolons  to  be  obedient  and  grateful  to  their 
masteiB^  who  endei^Yored  so  sinoerelj  to  make  them  happj.  He  asked  to  die 
bk  the  anna  oliL  de  OourteiUee^  whom  he  called  his  flither. 

Of  the  90  lada  who  had  already  quitted  the  cdtoiiy,  79  were  iireproach- 
able  in  ooaduet)  and  ibur  only  had  fidlen  again  into  the  hands  of  the 
police ;  one  of  them  being  the  poor  lad  T  ,  of  whom  we  heard  in  a 

former  report^  whoee  desire  to  help  his  mother,  induced  him  to  give  np 
a  good  sitaation  at  Tonrs,  and  retom  to  his  natire  place  where  the  diffi* 
colties  and  temptations  he  enoonntered  caused  his  ruin« 

Of  the  79,  one  who  had  entered  a  Zonare  regiment  with  two  other 
colons,  was  thdr  guide  and  support,  and  by  his  good  advice  preserred 
them  from  going  astray.  Another,  named  Blay,  had  been  placed  as 
oontre-maitre  at  a  small  reformatory  school  in  Bretagne,  whence  the 
manager  wrote  that  he  was  exceedingly  pleased  with  him,  and  was 
unable  to  thank  the  Directenrs  of  Mettray  sufficiently  for  having  sent  him 
so  excellent  an  officer. 

Another,  named  Boscher,  had  been  placed  in  a  situation  in  la  Sologne, 
where  he  soon  acquired  his  employer's  confidence,  and  became  his  form 
baiMl 

Sent  to  Paris  to  letch  a  sum  of  4,000  francs,  (£400,)  Boscher  discharged  his 
commission  not  only  &ithfuUy  but  prudently,  for  having  heard  of  the  temptations 
whkdi  a  sti^  there  would  aiObrd,  he  resisted  the  wish  to  see  something  of  the 
metropolis,  and  remaining  only  long  enough  to  folflll  his  errand,  he  brought  the 
money  safely  to  his  master.  Being  afterward  trusted  to  sell  some  cattle,  he 
made  an  excellent  bargain,  and  reoeived  300  francs  as  their  price.  But  Bo»> 
tiler's  prudence  fiuled  him  this  time ;  he  allowed  himself  to  be  tempted  into  a 
tavern  by  one  of  the  purchasers,  and  very  little  accustomed  to  wine  he  soon 
became  completely  intoxicated.  Meanwhile  the  village  dock  had  struck  ten, 
and  Bosoher  was  not  returned;  he  was  anxious^  watohed  for;  toward  eleven 
the  rumbling  of  a  cart  was  heard;  Boscher  was  come  home^  but  he  was  dead 
drunk. 

He  was  searched,  but  no  money  appeared,  and  it  was  in  vain  they  asked  him 
what  had  become  of  it  The  next  day  his  master,  who  was  resolved  to  di^ 
ohaige  him,  questioned  him  again,  but  he  oould  recollect  nothing  of  what  had 
happened.  Another  servant,  however,  who  had  been  deored  to  use  the  cart 
which  Boscher  had  taken  the  day  before,  found  some  pieces  of  money  aQK>ng 
the  straw,  where  on  carefolly  searching  further,  and  by  an  extraordinary  and 
most  happy  chancer  the  whole  sum  was  discovered,  not  a  single  coin  being 
missing.  Great  was  the  deli^^t  of  the  poor  lad,  to  whom,  however,  his  master 
thought  it  ri^t  to  speak  very  severely.  His  fonlt  was  a  source  of  deep  regret 
to  him.  and  he  redoubled  his  efforts  to  atone  for  it  We  have  since  heard  that 
for  some  time  past  he  has  again  enjoyed  his  master's  entire  oonfldence,  and  has 
never  since  done  anything  to  forfeit  it 

Surprise  may  be  folt  that  the  names  of  those  who  have  been  at  the 
colony,  and  have  afterward  done  weU,  should  be  so  freely  mentioned^ 
and  many  persons  may  imagine  that  the  loss  said  of  such  antecedents 
the  better,  if  the  ex-colon  is  to  succeed  in  life.  Far,  however,  from  the 
vircumstanoe  of  his  having  been  at  Mettray  militating  against  him,  it  is 
absolutely  an  advantage  to  him  to  have  it  known.    Thus, 

Hie  Oomte  d'OmanO)  commandant  of  the  9th  military  division,  being  present 
when  our  lads  were  passing  under  review,  and  observing  in  the  ranks  a  former 
oolon,  who  then  wore  the  uniform  of  an  hussar,  he  kindly  said  to  him,  "  The 
lime  you  have  been  at  Mettn^  shall  be  ledconed  in  your  fovor." 
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It  hfts  Already  been  determined  among  the  ooloos  tliat  the  fiirt  wIm 

should  be  able  to  set  ap  a  shop  should  put  oyer  his  door  as  his  spif 
[which  are  still  much  used  in  France,]  *'  Ilie  Colon  from  M ettray ;"  uid 
it  was  expected,  when  the  rq^ort  finr  1844  was  published,  that  Hennerd, 
a  rery  steady  lad,  who  was  establishing  a  small  trade  as  a  tailor,  would 
gain  this  envied  distinction.  When  he  had  completed  his  ai^renticeship, 
the  carate  of  a  village  near  ICettray,  having  heard  him  chant  in  thi 
chapel  there,  wished  him  to  settle  in  his  parish,  promising  to  become  ha 
patron.  So  good  an  offer  was  not  to  be  r^ected,  and  as  there  was  no 
tailor  in  the  neighborhood,  and  consequently  Hermerel  could  not  obtain 
work  as  a  journeyman,  the  Directors  of  the  colony  hired  a  little  room  ibr 
him,  and  advanced  a  small  sum  with  which  to  purchase  what  was  abeo- 
lutely  necessary  to  enable  him  to  take  in  work  on  his  own  account  The 
youth  used  to  bring  his  village  friends  on  Sundays  to  Mettny,  and  shov 
them  all  over  the  o<4ony,  explaining  its  details  with  expressions  of  the 
most  intense  pleasure  and  gratitude. 

The  colony  was  deprived  this  year  by  death  of  its  munificent  bene- 
iketor,  Count  Leon  d^Ourches,  and  the.SocUti  FatemeUe  caused  his  bust 
in  bronze  to  be  placed  in  the  institution  in  a  position  where  the  lads 
could  see  it 

In  the  next  report,  (dated  June,  1845,)  we  find  the  first  mention  of  a 
former  colon  receiving  a  ring  in  virtue  of  which  he  becomes  one  of  a  little 
society,  formed  in  1842,  of  which  all  the  officers  of  the  institution,  from 
the  Directors  downward,  are  members.  The  ring^  (we  have  seen  onej 
is  of  silver,  and  is  inscribed  with  appropriate  emblems  and  mottoes.  It 
is  presented  to  every  youth  who  desires  to  receive  it,  two  years  after  his 
departure  fi*om  the  colony,  provided  his  conduct  has  been  irreproadiabie^ 
and  is  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  membership,  which  the  owner 
often  has  framed  and  glazed,  and  hung  up  as  the  chief  ornament  of  his 
little  dwelling.  The  object  and  effect  of  the  society  is  to  nnite  in  a 
friendly  bond  those,  formeriy  colons,  who  are  living  in  respectability, 
and  to  cement  the  tie  which  yet  connects  them  with  the  colony. 

The  colons  who  have  settled  at  a  distance  from  Mettray  gladly  ooneqMod 
with  us  and  with  their  fonner  oompaniona,  to  whom  they  frequently  seaid  excel* 
lent  advice.  This  brotheriy  coonael,  comii^  from  those  alieady  gone  out  into 
tiie  world,  verifies  and  adds  force  to  our  warnings  to  those  who  remain  bdund. 
*'  Listen  to  what  the  Directors  say,"  wrote  one  of  them ;  "  you  hear  the  troth  at 
the  colony;  but  you  only  underBtand  what  you  have  lost,  when  yon  have  left) 
and  then  you  find  how  hard  it  is  to  gain  your  living." 

We  punctually  answer  all  the  letters  we  receive  from  our  former  ooknia,  so 
that  every  addition  to  our  number,  imposes  on  us  a  double  task.  In  the  iint 
place^  we  have  to  subdue  and  reclaim  them  when  newly  arrived,  and  seooDdlf, 
to  maintain  a  constant  intercourse  with  them  after  they  have  departed.  Hui 
latter  duty  continually  increases,  for  it  is  not  simple  supervision  that  we  exer 
cise^  but  rather  the  unceasing  watchfulness  of  a  parent  over  his  adopted  cfaiU. 
Fortunately  all  our  colons  do  not  go  to  a  distance;  the  greater  number  remain 
in  our  vicinity,  and  live  as  we  may  say  under  our  eye,  and  witfam  sight  of  the 
steeple  of  the  little  settlement,  which  has  become  a  home  to  them.  *  *  It 
fa  a  source  of  pride  to  us  to  meet  on  every  road  round  about  Mettny,  carta 
driven  by  lads  who  have  been  with  us,  whose  good  oondnot  affords  a  poweriU 
stimulus  to  their  former  oomradea  Many  habitually  speod  thcar  Sondays  al 
the  oolony,  where  they  mix  with  their  sohool-fellowa^  joni  tfasm  in  tbefr 
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ooenptttkxDM,  e«t  at  tiie  nine  taUe,  and  kneel  before  the  nme  alter,  fbe  onlj 
difference  between  them  is  in  thetr  dress.  *  *  Byeiy  meeting  tends  to  ma- 
tosl  enooursgement,  and  the  good  example  which  each  afibrds  to  the  other, 
aeema  to  impoee  by  tadt  oonsent  an  obligation  to  conduct  themaelTee  well. 
Some  of  our  lads  are  already  earning  300  fianos,  (£8,)  a  year,  as  fiurm  senranta^ 
[in  addition  of  coarse  to  board  and  lodging,]  and  the  advantages  whidi  these 
e^joy  create  a  little  oseAil  emulation  among  tne  rest 

Mettray,  omtaining  as  it  does  lads  Btom  fifty-two  departments,  offta  many 
points  of  interest  to  tiie  pqrohologist  Daring  five  years  of  experience  and  ob*^ 
servation  we  have  become  convinced  of  the  strong  influence  which  his  birth- 
pdaoe  exercises  on  man,  and  how  completely  he  is  a  type  of  its  characteristics. 
The  Breton  is  obstinate,  persevering,  religious  and  devout;  he  is  best  suited  for 
field  labor.  The  Norman  and  Alsacian  are  peculiariy  adspted  to  take  care  of 
animals.  We  have  received  eighty-four  Pansians  at  the  colony,  in  whom  we 
have  observed  an  absence  of  premeditated  wrong-doing,  and  an  abundance  of 
intelligence  and  vivacity,  accompanied,  however,  by  a  want  of  discipline  aiMl  an 
amount  of  levity,  which  yielded  only  to  the  firmest  rule  and  severest  means  of 
oorrection;  by  addresBing  ourselves,  however,  to  their  understanding,  we  have 
never  fiuled  to  produce  an  impression,  and  have  in  the  end  subdued  Uiem,  by 
attaching  them  to  us.  One  of  them  said  to  his  chef  de  ihmille,  "I  could  very 
well  get  away  from  the  ooloi^;  nothing  would  be  easier;  and  I  have  often 
wished  to  try,  but  thinking  of  the  confidence  our  Directors  put  in  us  I  oould 
never  find  it  in  my  heart  to  do  it'* 

It  was  found  necessary  this  year  to  sow  a  much  greater  breadth  of 

land  than  before  with  com,  and  it  was  accordingly  determined  to  rent  an 

additional  tract    At  the  same  time  M.  Augastin  was  engaged  aa  Agri- 

•  cultural  Superintendent,  of  whose  skillftil  management  and  its  important 

roBults  we  shall  hear  shortly. 

Sheds,  store-rooms,  granary,  carthouses,  a  building  for  storing  agricol* 
tural  implements  and  one  for  flour,  stables,  a  diary,  a  kitchen  for  the  use 
of  the  carters,  and  for  cooking  food  for  the  live  stock,  had  been  added  to 
the  colony  during  the  past  year,  while  in  the  coarse  of  the  next  it  was 
hoped  that  various  other  &nn  buQdiDigs,  including  sheep-pens  and  cow- 
hooses,  would  be  completed. 

As  had  happened  on  former  occasiona,  a  member  of  the  govern* 
ment  honored  Uie  annual  meeting  oi  the  SocUU  PatemeUe^  (held  in  May, 
1846,)  with  his  presence. 

It  was  11  de  Salvandy,  Ifinister  of  Public  Instruction,  who  presided 
this  year.  He  delivered  an  eloquent  address  in  which,  after  describing 
the  position  and  duties  of  an  ordinary  teacher,  he  proceeded  to  apeak  of 
Mettray: 

You,  gentlemen,  have  set  yourselves  a  more  d&BcoIt  and  even  a  nobler  taaki 
you  take  under  jroxa  care  the  corrupted  child,  who  has  plunged  into  vice,  and 
nom  vice  into  crime,  whose  mental  and  moral  being  alflce  must  be  reformed: 
whose  misled  and  depraved  soul  would  become  more  and  more  deeply  steeped 
in  iniquity  if  you  did  not  intervene  to  save  him  ffom  himself  and  to  save  society 
flfom  his  precodous  wickedness. 

This  task  you  have  undertaken— and  more  tiian  undertaken,  you  have  soo- 
oeeded  in  it  You  have  proved  that  virtue  Is  inherent  in  the  human  breast; 
that  the  good  seed  planted  there  by  the  hand  of  Qod,  mav-  always  be  found  by 
man  if  only  he  truly  endeavor  to  seek  and  to  foster  it;  tbat  there  is  no  insur- 
Biountable  barrier  in  the  path  from  crime  to  virtue;  that  the  fidlen  being  vriioss 
•vQ  coarse  saddens  the  beholder,  and  terrifies  social,  is  oar  follow  ereatora 
still;  that  we  may  yet  discover  in  him  the  man  whom  Qod  has  made^  and  who 
is  cepable  of  loving  and  serving  Him. 

Ihaa  llstfen^  has  a  ohaiMter  of  lis  own,  distinot  asMMT  att  ttks 
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of  public  banevoleDoe,  among  all  the  yahiable  inatitotioiit  idudi  «re  one  of  the 

glories  of  our  age;  for,  gentlomen,  this  age,  thou^  we  sometimes  greatly  d»- 
preciate  it,  is  not  only  rendered  great  by  all  its  creations  of  art,  by  all  its  mar- 
vels of  industry,  which  force  back  the  limits  put  to  man's  powers,  which  in 
every  sense  enlarge  our  universe,  and  double  the  time  that  hi&erto  Providence 
had  allotted  us ;  it  will  be  prized  in  time  to  come,  for  the  spirit  of  devotion  in 
man  to  man,  for  the  endeavor  to  ameliorate  the  lot  of  those  who  are  themselves 
unequal  to  the  task,  by  them  whom  Providence  has  placed  in  happier  circum- 
stances ;  finally,  for  all  these  institutions  both  beneficent  and  useful  which  meet 
our  eyes  on  every  sida    •    •    • 

Unconsciously,  gentlemen,  I  have  related  3rour  own  histoiy;  I  have  traced 
out  the  course  taken  by  the  Socieie  Pai/arndU^  indicating  the  good  it  has 
effected,  and  what  has  been  accomplished  by  the  adminihle  institution  ax 
Mettray. 

What  spectacle  could  be  more  striking  than  that  affiwded  by  the  distingiii^ed 
men  who  surround  me  laboring  together  in  this  good  woik — men  who  have 
grown  old  in  the  g^reat  affairs  of  France,  and  who  now  devote  the  experience 
gamed  at  the  head  of  the  state  to  an  agricultuzal  penitentiary  which  seeks  un- 
obtrusively to  reform  criminals. 

But,  in  descending  to  undertake  that  charge^  they  are  &r  tnan  lowering 
themselves ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  raised  in  the  estimation  of  others,  and 
in  their  own,  for  they  have  undertaken  a  task  at  once  the  noblest  and  the  most 
diCQcult — ^to  restore  children  to  society,  citizens  to  the  state,  souls  to  God. 

By  whom  was  Mettray  founded  ?  By  that  magistrate  who,  after  having  fixnn 
the  seat  of  justice  visited  the  culprit  with  chastisement,  sought  him  and  never 
quitted  him  till  purified  by  repentance.  By  whom  besides?  By  that  dis- 
tinguished man,  by  that  soldier,  illustrious  as  are  all  who  bear  his  name,  who 
having  by  choice  spent  his  life  in  profound  seclusion,  has  now  surrounded  it, 
involuntarily,  and  without  seeking  to  do  so,  with  a  brilliant  halo;  in  performing 
a  good  and  holy  work  he  sought,  by  a  path  which  he  believed  to  be  unseen 
and  unknown,  the  satis&ction  of  his  own  conscience,  but  he  found  gloiy,  the 
purest  of  all  glory,  that  which  crowns  the  benefactor  of  mankind. 

Let  me  indulge  a  personal  reminisoence.  The  founder  of  Mettray  and  I  were 
tchool-fellows.  We  met  again  beneath  our  country's  flag.  Since  then  thirty 
years  have  passed  away — ^what  years  they  have  been  you  well  know.  During 
these  thirty  years  we  have  never  met ;  our  paths  in  life  have  been  different  in 
all  respects,  and  we  remained  wholly  unknown  to  each  other ;  his  course  was 
voluntarily  a  hidden  one,  mine  was  involuntarily  patent  and  stirring;  and  here 
by  chance  to-day,  if  such  things  can  be  said  to  h^pen  by  chance,  we  have  un- 
expectedly met  to  promote  the  interests  of  Mettray,  which  we  shall  eadi  have 
aided,  he  by  the  devotion  of  his  life,  I  sunply  by  appearing  amongst  you  for  a 
moment  For  even  thus  do  I  aid  it,  but  because  it  is  not  I  merely  who  am 
here— it  is  the  state,  it  is  popular  power,  it  is  royal  authority,  which,  alike  be- 
neficent and  watchfol,  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  before  you,  and  in  whose 
name  I  express  sympathy  and  respect  toward  the  good  woric  in  which  you  are 
engaged. 

Just  before  leaving  the  meeting  he  again  addressed  it  in  the  faQowing 
tsrms: — 

I  am  astonished  to  find  that  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  who  must  he 
deeply  interested  in  the  moral  results  obtained  at  Mettray,  should  contribute 
less  than  any  other  department  of  government  to  this  undertaking.  I  now 
raise  the  aid  afforded  annually  by  the  office  of  Public  Instruction  to  the  amount 
granted  by  the  Ministers  of  Agriculture  and  of  Commerce,  namely,  12,000 
francs,  (£480,)  or  7,000  fiancs  more,  yearly,  to  spend  on  your  noble  entM^Hide. 

I  beg  pardon  for  thus  disarranging  the  accounts  of  your  able  financier,  IL 
Qouin,  who,  after  being  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  for  France,  has  undertakea 
the  same  honorable  post  at  Mettray,  devoting  himself  to  it  with  unwearied  zeaL 


The  more  extended  agricaltural  operations  entered  into  the 
year  are  described  by  11  de  Qasparin  hi  a  speech  which,  as  relating  to  ft 
development  of  one  bnnch  of  the  economy  of  the  institation  so  importuit 
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ia  liB  TS8iilta.ttiftt  it  may  claim  to  be  regaided  aa  the  oommanoemeBt  of 
ft  new  en  in  the  hiatory  of  the  colony,  we  finl  ovnaelTea  justified  in 
quoting  at  length : 

In  calling  the  inatitation,  which  it  had  founded  at  Kettray,  an  agricultunl 
colony,  the  Sodeti  PaJterwXk  incuired  a  Tery  aerioua  ob]%ation  toward  the 
poblia  It  found  it  no  eaaj  taak  to  organize  a  laige  achool  of  agriculture  from 
the  elemeata  there  ooMeoted,  What  was  ita  etaff?  Some  yery  young,  foeble 
and  sickly  children,  who  had  been  intrusted  to  it  for  fiur  too  short  a  time. 
What  was  Ma  field  of  operations?  It  had  only  12  hectares,  [30  acres,]  of  land, 
including  that  upon  wnich  the  huUdinga  stood.  What  was  its  ^^cultural 
capital  ?  It  resources  were  barely  sufficient  for  its  wants,  and  all  eztraordinaxy 
receipts  had  been  already  employed,  or  were  tied  up  for  years  to  come,  in  order 
to  erect  the  buUdixtgs  necessary  to  the  undertaking.  It  was  in  this  state  of 
things  that  the  Society,  foaling  how  much  its  future  wel&re  dep^ded  on  the 
folflUment  of  its  obli^^ttiona,  and  how  important  it  was  to  hasten  the  foil  nei^ 
formanoe  of  ita  pnuniaeB,  undertoook  to  bestow  upon  the  country  a  real  aim 
achooL 

Thus  was  realized  the  title  it  had  assumed— thus  will  the  duldren  committed 
to  Its  care  be  put  in  a  respectable  position  in  life^  one  fovorable  to  ^eir  health 
and  to  their  morals,  one  which  wiU  withdraw  them  from  the  temptations  of  our 
laigeaowna)  which  will  aaTB  them  from  leliqpaing  hito  crime,  and  wiU  ensure 
them  constant  emplogrmeBt 

To  put  this  plan  in  execution  the  Society  took  upon  a  long  lease  a  tract  of 
about  203  hectares,  [500  acres,  J  of  tolerably  good  hmd  at  a  rent  of  11,660  francs^ 
[£466;  8a}  Thia  hm  bordered  the  eokmy  on  one  slde^  and  there  wore  atand- 
mg  upon  It  two  form  buildings  in  which  two  fomihea  of  oolona  were  phased, 
who  are  thus  located  at  the  extrame  end  of  our  territQiy. 

Thia  step  happily  aooomnliahed,  there  remained  another  and  for  more  diffioidt 
one  to  be  taken--4hat  of  finding  a  akillfiil  agricultural  aoperintendent  who 
ahonld  aare  ua  from  those  mirtakea  ^riuoh  inezperienoa  can  neyer  avmd,  what* 
ever  be  the  enterprise  embarked  io. 

We  fixed  iqpon  M.  Augoatin,  who  waa  already  known  by  his  soccaaa  in  other 
aimilar  undwrtakinga,  and  who  has  justified  oor  most  sanguine  expectationa  He 
has  erinoed  in  the  oouxae  of  thia  year  a  perfect  knowledge  of  hia  profeasion,  the 
power  of  seeing  at  a  glance  what  is  li^t  to  be  done,  anid  an  amount  of  reaohi- 
tion  without  whidi  all  other  qualities  are  useleea 

Theahoal  upon  which  i^srioiiltond  undertakingB  are  most  oftan  wracked  ia 
the  insufficiency  of  capital  expended  in  coltiYation;  much  mote  ia  thought  of 
•aoquiDng  a.vaat  extent  of  land  than  of  retailing  the  fimds  which  will  be  necee- 
aaiy  to  make  it  fiuitfliL  We  took  care  not  to  foil. into  thia  enor,  and  knew 
well  the  large  sum  which  we  muat  have  at  our  command  if  we  would  not  drag 
«n  for  maiiy  yaara  in  an  inforior  poeitiaii,  whkdi  would  have  oon^nomiaed  the 
institution,  and  thrown  diacredit  upon  agricultoial  pnrsnita  in  the  eyea  of  our 
lada  and  of  our  neighbofa^  who  were  very  attentively  watching  for  the  reaolt  of 
•our  acheme  with  no  lack  of  un&vomMe  predictiona  leepecting  it 

Our  calculationa,  founded  on  circomatanoea  analogoua  to  our  own,  proved 
that  we  ahDuM  need  an  amount  of  capital,  in  cattle,  revenue^  or  else  in  lab<Mr, 
equivalent  to  180  fi^anoa,  (£t,  4a  Od,)  per  hectare^  or  about  36^000  franca^ 
(£1,440,)  and  the  aame  value  in  labor  and  manure^  beaidea  implementi,  with 
which  fortunateily  we  were  aheady  tolerably  well  supplied.  A  sum,  however, 
of  60,000  firanoB)  (£2,400,)  we  needed  to  have  at  our  dispoeal  hnmediately  in 
order  to  begin  our  agncultural  operatuma. 

Thia  amount  we  obtained,  tiianka  to  the  cradit  granted  ua  by  our  excellent 
colleague,  M.  Qouin.  One-half  is  secured  upon  our  live  stock;  tiie  value  of 
which  has  increased  and  continueB  to  inoreaae  daily;  the  othexv  namely,  the  ooat 
of  cultivation,  ia  provided  for  by  the  harveat  we  have  gathered.  The  appeal^ 
anoe  of  the  cropa  in  the  month  of  April,  when  M.  Auguatin  entered  upon  hia 
duties  waa  for  from  promising  any  audi  result;  on  the  ccmtrary,  indeed  it 
aaomed  then  aa  though  it  would  aoavoely  repay  the  expeDsea  of  cultivation. 

Hia  knowledge  anid  reaohitiott,  howevei^  aoon  alfteted  thia  atate  of  thfaiga. 
Peroeiving  the  deptoraMe  condition  of  the  aeed-coni,  he  forthwith  purofaaaed 
aonkaatahleaunve  in  Idura  with  which  he  covered  it^  proceeding  at  tfaeaama 
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tfane  to  flOTf  doTor  upon  tiie  wbest  Its  oondiHoD  changed  lupidljf  and  il 
Tielded  a  magnifioenl  hazrest  amoonfting  in  yalne  to  more  tiian  40,000  finaic^ 
(£1,600.)  Meanwhile  all  the  fidlow  ground  had  been  prepared  and  sown  with 
Tariona  crops,  potatoes,  beet  root,  carrots  and  nxtabagaa,  which  enabled  xm  to 
feed  78  cows  fitnn  this  land  which  hitherto  had  been  nnprodactive.  In  tbe  or- 
dinary  oonrse  of  a£bira;  with  a  less  atdUfiil  Baperintendent,  tiiig  improrement 
would  have  been  delayed  a  jear  at  least 

We  might  give  jou  details  of  the  agricultural  results  obtained  at  MettzBj  this 
year,  but  we  have  thought  it  better  to  reserve  them  till  next  season,  when  oor 
position  disembaxrassed  from  the  peculiar  circumstances  incident  to  the  first 
year  of  such  an  enterprise^  may  be  clearly  and  simpfy  set  forth  in  such  a  niannef 
as  to  justify  the  highest  expectations  fitmi  the  ability  of  our  overseer,  and  the 
sealous  care  of  those  in  authority.  But  the  result  already  gained  is  somewhat 
remarkable.  To  have  got  such  crops  from  the  very  first  year,  aftor  paying  rent, 
repairing  the  mistakes  of  the  former  tenant,  and  bringing  the  land  into  excellent 
condition, — ^to  dose  our  accounts  with  a  dear  profit,  and  from  badly  sown  im- 
poverished land,  coming  into  it  when  the  young  com  was  in  a  deplorable  atate^ 
to  have  obtained  a  harvest  wortli,  at  a  rough  calculation,  67,000  francs,  fixmi 
land  paymg  11,660  fitmcs  rent,  is,  I  venture  to  say,  a  feat  of  which  it  would  be 
diflSi6ult  to  find  another  examj^e. 

An  early  passage  in  the  report  for  1849  demonstates  the  firm  root 
the  institution  had  taken.  It  wis  no  longer  an  experiment — ^it  was  % 
saccess. 

At  our  early  meetings,  when  the  colony  was  still  in  its  cradle,  send  was  yet 
scarody  understood;  when  its  object  was  hardly  comprehended  by  the  pfuldic^ 
and  the  expediency  of  our  course  might  appear  doubtnil,  it  was  the  duty  of  tl» 
Directors  to  enter  into  full  details,  and  to  answer  objections  raised  by  persons  of 
weight  and  refiection ;  it  was  their  duty  to  overcome  the  ii^jurious  prejndioe  of 
those  who  recognized  our  lads  only  as  culprits  condemned  by  the  law,  whose 
reformation  appeared  chimerical;  thank  God  soocess  has  crowned  oor  eflbrta, 
your  labor  is  appreciated,  and  it  is  now  well  known  that  yooths  at  Mettray 
oome  there  to  receive  moral  training,  and  not  to  undergo  punishment. 

Your  example  has  not  been  barren;  generous  hearts  have  been  filled  wi^  a 
noble  emulation,  and  numerous  odonies,  the  d&pring  of  yours^  have  been 
fiyunded  in  sevend  departments;  we  may  unhesitatingly  affirm  that  your  cause 
is  now  established,  and  that  agricultural  oolonies  have  taken  their  place  among 
the  charitable  institutions  of  our  country. 

It  is  with  lively  satisfaction  that  we  aasore  you  of  the  contiaiied  and  ia- 
oreaeing  prosperity  of  Mettray. 

We  began  with  ton  boys,  our  roof  now  shelten  four  hundred  and  twelve; 
notwithstanding  this  important  increase  in  the  number  of  our  ookms^  order  and 
regularity  have  been  maintained,  and  the  disdpline  is  unrolaxed  1\>  obtam 
such  results  we  have  had  to  redouble  our  care  and  vigilance;  but  we  have  been 
admirably  seconded  by  our  officers,  to  whose  worth  we  rejoioe  to  have  this  op- 
portunity of  bearing  public  testimony. 

Our  system  of  disdpline  is  maintained  by  severe  penalties  and  by  rewards^ 
.  which  we  endeavor  to  render  valuable  in  the  eyes  of  our  lads. 

In  the  course  of  the  present  year,  we  have  had  recourse  to  a  mode  of  oar> 
rection  wluch  we  trust  will  be  approved  by  you.  Certain  cases  have  arisen  hi 
which  it  appeared  to  us  domestic  correction  would  be  insufficient;  we  dedred 
that  our  wards  should  become  early  aware  of  the  severity  they  might  encoonter 
in  tiiat  worid  whidi  they  must  enter  on  leaving  us^  and  thus  imbibe  a  satotaiy 
dread  of  its  just  punishments.  Thus,  a  theft  having  been  committed  by  one 
of  the  oolons^  we  tiioug^t  it  best,  upon  the  above  considerations,  not  to  employ 
cor  (ordinary  means  of  correction;  we  infonned  a  magistrate  of  the  dreamsftanoe^ 
and  a  policeman  was  sent  who  arrested  the  culprit  in  the  midst  of  his  »w"t«<^>^ 
Just  as  would  have  been  the  case  with  a  dishonest  laborar  at  woric  <m  a  fern. 
The  accused  was  fhrthwith  tried  m  the  Court  of  Justice  at  Toon,  and  his  sbb* 
lence  was  read  aloud  to  his  assembled  companions. 

This  display  of  public  authority,  and  the  nataral  opentkm  of  ttia  law  prodnsed 
ft  deep  improsBon,  and  l>y  means  of  intimidatirin  his  bad  an  ttradtent 
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But  w«  an  dMbona  to  add,  that  aide  by  aide  with  thia  inezonUe  aoreritj, 
without  whioh  obedienoe  oould  not  be  enfi>ro6d  among  a  youthful  and  reetkas 
population  auch  aa  ourS)  we  neglect  no  opportunity  lor  enoouiaging  thoae  who 
xeq)ond  to  our  efforta  to  benefit  them,  never  Ibrgetting  that  to  puniih  effeotiTeij 
we  must  alao  reward  at  the  right  time. 

After  analyiing  the  eondaot  of  the  yoolhs  who  had  already  left  the 

Qoktty,  of  whom  the  number  of  relapses  was  in  1848  only  between  six 

and  seven  per  cent,  the  report  continues :  - 

Thia  proportion  certainly  need  not  diaooorage  ua,  and  yet  we  can  confident^ 

affirm  that  it  would  be  ^  leap  if  the  lada  remained  longer  at  Mettoay;  often  the 

period  of  liberation  arrirea  after.a  stay  of  only  two  or  three  yeaia^  and  aom^ 

timee  we  baye  been  obliged  to  diaobarge  children  of  scarcely  twelve  years  of 

agei    In  this  theice  ia  a  double  evil  which  we  would  point  out  to  the  attenticn 

dr  magiatratee;  tune  has  not  been  allowed  to  complete  our  course  of  trainings 

and  the  lads  are  too  ypung.to.  resist  the  bad  eTampfaa  and  peraxsioQa  influences 

to  which  they  are  about  to  .be  exposed,  often  even  in  the  boaom  of  their  own 
a    a    a 


On  Christmas  d^j,  as  our  lads  were  coming  away  from  evening  service,  a 
man  out  of  breath  ru^ed  among  us  ciying*  ^^Th^j  hwve  set  fire  to  OandiireaP 
(one  of  the  outlying  fiirms  of  oqr  inatitfition.)  In  seven  minntea  the  engines 
and  our  lads  were  ready  to  start)  and  all  hastened  to  the  scene  of  the  misfortuno 
under  the  guidance  of  M.  Hubert,  a  gentleman  who  gave  up  an  appointment  in 
the  Fire  Bngade  at  Paris  in  order  to  come  to  Mettray.  Thsiaks  to  his  admiraWo 
direction  the  efibrts  of  the  young  firemen  and  of  all  who  assembled  to  give  thdr 
help,  were  crowned  with  speedy  success;  in  two  hours  Uie  fire  was  ex^iguished 
wiUiout  causing  more  injury  than  the  loss  of  three  thousand  trusses  of  straw; 
the  buildings  and  their  contents  being  moreover  insured. 

We  have  a  pleasant  duty  to  discharge  in  recording  the  praiseworthy  conduct 
of  M.  Hubert,  who  had  already  on  another  occasion  saved  at  the  peril  of  his 
own  life  those  of  two  workmen  who  had  fiJlen  down  insensible  at  the  bottom 
of  a  well  which  we  were  having  cleaned.  8uch  actions  do  not  seek  the  reward 
of  praise,  but  we  deemed  that  in  telling  you  of  our  lads,  we  ought  also  to  8S^  a 
Jbw  words  respecting  the  right>hearted  and  devoted  men  who  second  us  so  weD 
in  the  difficult  task  we  have  undertaken,  and  who  understand  how  thua  to 
enforce  their  lessons  with  the  irreeistible  power  of  example. 

The  fire  of  the  S5th  of  December  appears  not  to  be  attributable  to  ID-wilL 
nom  tiie  evidence  elicited  by  the  judicial  inq[neat  it  aeema  that  it  was  kindlad 
by  a  little  girl  whom  epUepey  had  reduced  to  a  state  of  idiotcv.  She  has 
been  arrest^  and  it  is  for  the  judge  to  dedde  whether  she  acted  knowin^^, 
(<R«e  di$cememenL) 

This  occurrence  has  obliged  us  to  take  increased  means  of  precaution. 

Until  it  happened,  one  person  only  remained  during  the  night  in  charge  of 
the  outlying  fiums,  the  boys  going  thither  in  the  morning  and  returning  in  the 
evening;  we  have  since  decided  that  henceforth  forty  boys  shall  remi£i  there 
alw!^  living  and  sleeping  at  the  senarate  fiurms.  Ais,  which  is  now  simply 
n  prudential  measure^  may  eventually  lead  to  the  happiest  oonaequences  as 
reffwds  the  multiplicabon  of  agricultural  colonies  in  France. 

In  the  outlying  fiffms  which  are  members  of  Mettray,  our  system  Is  seen  on 
a  limited  scale,  which  easily  admits  of  imitation,  and  visitors  may  be  convinced 
by  their  own  eyes  that  an  agricultural  colony  can  exist  with  a  very  amaQ 
number  of  colona>  and  yet  confer  immense  benefit  upon  agriculture. 

The  time  dovoM  to  intdkctaal  inatraetion  had  been  Isssened  to  tsft 
hours  per  week,  and  was  afterward  farther  reduced  to  eight 

Side  by  aide  with  religioQa  teaching  and  eleaaentary  instmofeion  we  pbos 
iBdaslrialedaoatton.  We  deaira  that  on  leaving  Mettn^  oar  kdaahoold  be  ahH 
without  undaigc^  the  lahorioaahlb  of  an  ifyprentice^  under  often  a  very  hanb 
naaler,  to  su|^oii  thesMslvea,  and  to  eani  what  are  uanalJty  oonMerad  good 
iragee.  Two-thirds  of  the  colons  are  employed  in  i^prioulture,  the  rest  are  oe- 
oi^ed  in  our  woriohope,  in  trades  connected  inth  agriculture^  or  nfbkh  ars 
requved  to  supply  the  colony. 
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K  Aogostin,  the  director  of  our  agricnltural  department,  giyes  lectures  ob 
agrictQture,  and  then  setting  his  daas  to  work  on  the  land,  he  is  able  to  sm^ 
tiie  difficulties  of  theory  by  reducing  them  to  practice.  M.  Joles  Fete^ 
formerly  head  Yeterinary  Sorgeon  in  the  8th  Regiment  of  Hussars,  and  member 
of  the  Indre-et-Loire  Affricoltiual  Society,  giree  another  ooorse  c^  lectures  on  the 
oonstitutioins  and  txeannent  of  domestio  animate;  these  taaportaat  Imbods  -are 
listened  to  by  our  children  with  a  fixed  attention  Teiy  miusnal  at  their  age^ 
proving  how  true  it  is  that  if  they  are  to  love  thieir  lab^,  it  must  int^eat  tbor 
understandings. 

Our  lads  are  occupied  as  follows: — 

AgticultarBl  laborerfl^ ^6 

Gardenezs, 31 

Wheelwrights^ 18 

Blacksmiths, 12 

Farriers, 10 

ICakers  of  Wooden  Shoes, U 

Oaipenten^ 13 

Tallora, 18 

Shoemakerfl^ 12 

Masons, 6 

fiailmaken, 3 

412 

Perhaps  we  should  offer  some  explanation  regarding  the  above  table.  Yfhj, 
it  may  be  adced^  have  sailmakers  in  an  agricultural  institution  ?  We  otfiar  gdb 
word  on  this  pomt  All  our  colons  sleep  in  hammocks,  and  we  require  woik- 
people  among  us,  who  can  provide  and  repair  this  sort  of  beddii^.  Fur&er,  ft 
must  not  be  foi^gotten,  that  we  have  at  Mettray  a  large  number  of  lads  from  the 
coast  of  Bretagne,  who  have  already  made  coasting  voyages,  and  are  irresistib^ 
attracted  by  a  sea-fiuing  life.  One  of  our  masters,  who  was  formerly  the  mate 
of  a  vessel,  teaches  them  the  manceuvree  of  a  ^p,*  and  gives  them  uaefiil 
instruction  in  a  sailor's  vocation,  which  seems  to  be  by  nature  theirs. 

The  number  of  lads  who  had  now  been  placed  oat  in  the  woiM 
amounted  to  197,  of  whom  twelve  only  had  relapsed  into  crime.  Of  the 
remainder  the  conduct  of  178  was  irreproachable ;  perhaps  the  foUowing 
fMurticulars  respectuig  some  of  them  may  not  be  foond  nninteresting  :— 

Among  those  who  have  profited  by  our  efforts  in  their  behalf  we  can  not 
resist  the  pleasure  of  mentioning  0  ,  who  after  bdng  one  of  our  beet 

colons,  is  now  serving  in  the  8th  Begiment  of  Hussars.  He  is  a  good  soldifflv 
and  has  won  the  approbation  of  his  superior  officers.  His  comrades,  &r  fion 
reproaching  him  wi&  having  been  at  our  institution,  call  him  among  diemselffii 
and  as  a  term  of  endearment,  ^^lAUU  MeOra^.^ 

Thus,  in  the  army,  the  name  of  the  colony  has  in  some  degree  become  bia; 
let  us  hope  that  Mettray  will  have  brought  happiness  to  him,  and  that  he  will 
do  honor  to  Mettray. 

We  will  also  recall  K to  your  kindly  remembrance.    M.  Marion,  Tice- 

President  of  the  tribunal  at  Nantes,  who  has  undertaken  the  patronage  of  tUi 

Ud,  writes  us  that  M makes  the  best  use  of  his  wages,  and  devotee  a 

portion  to  the  relief  of  his  father,  although  the  latter  has  not  always  recognized 
the  duties  which  this  relationship  imposed.    *'This  feeling  of  filial  piety,**  (addl 
M.  Marion,)  "  iHiich  shows  itwl4  nctwithstaiidmg  the  fiflUts  of  the  paiw^ 
generous  and  too  rare  among  us  to  pass  unnoticed." 

You  will  not  learn  without  interest  that  six  of  the  colons  fhun  Mettray  hare 
married.  One  of  these  young  heads  of  a  fkmily  called  B  ■  ,  now  a  ftnner 
near  Loudun,  came  witii  his  wife  to  see  us,  and  their  visit'  produced  a  voy 

marked  and  touching  effect  upon  his  former  companions.    C-- is  mairied 

al  Nantes;  he  lives  near  his  mother,  and  is  her  oomfbrt  and  support    M.  Marioa 

•  In  th^tn'l'icipal  court  of  Mettray  are  ilz«d  the  bolwarka,  aiutiL  laokle,  4k«.9  of  a  lu|i 
ihlp,  the  gilt  of  tbe  IfinMer  of  Blarlne,  upon  which  the  hoj%  wiio  are  Ukefy  to  beooM  mIm^ 
are  ezeroioed  in  naatical  datlee. 
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imto  again  lo  m  ktolj;  and  speaking  of  G nja,  **  This  little  honaehoM 

ia  admirahly  oondudad.*' 

This  jeai^  as  in  Ibrmar  onflS)  the  Qmaeib  Gettercna^  the  Covn  i?oya2«  and 
various  corporate  bodies^  indeed  all  who  had  before  given  aid  to  Mettn^,  haye 
continued  their  sapport 

Wa  desire  partioulariy  to  acknovkdge  the  generous  asBsistance  accorded  to 
ns  by  M.  DebJkau,  Rector  of  the  Acaden^  at  Poitiers.  This  distinguished  man 
is  well  aware  of  the  touching  and  puri^ring  nature  of  assistance  rendered  by  the 
young  whom  fiito  has  gifted  with  wealth  and  hi4>pineeB|  to  the  wretched  of  their 
own  age;  he  believes  thai  to  inculcate  charity  among  the  youth  in  our  scfaoolB 
is  a  hdy  and  salutary  lesson — not  that  diarity  whose  eflbrts  are  limited  to  alle- 
Tiating  individual  sntfering,  but  rather  thM  enlightened  and  Ibrsaeeing  charity, 
which,  like  Providenoe)  considers  the  fiiture  as  well  as  the  proeent>  and  whi^ 
turns  every  opportunity  of  diminfahing  misery  into  a  means  both  of  relieving 
those  immediately  afBieted,  and  of  securing  the  waU^being  oi  society  in  time  to 
ocwie.  M.  DeJalleatt  did  not  over«atiroate  the  kindly  feeling  of  tilie  difi^irent 
masters  in  the  college  when  he  besought  thei^  aealous  codperation,  and  the 
pupils,  responding  to  the  i^fypeal  of  their  preceptorB^  ssni  to  Mettray  the  money 
wtuch  had  been  given  them  to  spend  as  they  pleased.  A  similar  example  has 
been  afibrded  by  the  spools  of  medicine  and  of  law  at  Poitien»  the  colleges  at 
Amiens,  Limogesi  Orleans,  Poitiers,  PonVLevoy  and  Toius;  by  the  Eodle  Ne- 
opedique  at  Psuris,  conducted  by  M.  Louis  LeclerG^  and  bv  the  Loubans  Institutsw 
Besides  these  the  municipal  college  of  RoUin  Iws  lately  enrolled  itself  among 
our  founders.  The  Director  of  the  latter  college  considmd  it  his  duty  to  pi^  a 
visit  to  Mettray  in  the  course  of  his  vacatkuL  His  i^probation  of  our  aystem 
of  instruction,  and  his  expression  of  sympatli^,  y/haa  iully  acquainted  with  our 
labors,  are  deeply  gfatiQnn(^  and  we  c^adly  take  this  <q;ypoitunity  of  asBUxing 
him  of  our  lively  sense  of  his  kindness. 

The  above  infonnation  gives  valuable  proof  of  the  increasing  interest  in 

ICettray,  which,  as  we  have  gathered  fttKn  former  reports,  was  graduillj 

■preadiag  among  all  dassea  of  society  in  France. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  M.  Hebert»  Ifimster  cf  Jvtk»  and  of  Wofship^  In  thft 
course  of  a  most  eloquent  address  delivered  at  the  dghth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Socieie  /\ileniaBe;  **you  have  recognised*  the  fiKst  that  the  same  labor  whidi 
renders  the  earth  froitfbl,  purifies  and  strengthens  the  human  heart  Our 
country's  soil  inqures  a  love  for  it  in  those  who  cultivate  as  mudi  as  in  thoaa 
^i^K>  defend  it;  and  in  the  midst  of  the  fertile  plains  of  Touraine,  in  that  model 
fimn  whidk  has  arisen  and  now  prospers  under  the  hands  of  the  redsimed  out- 
cast, your  young  hirers  do  not  learn  on^  how  to  drive  the  plough,  they  lean 
how  in  becoming  mors  usefti],  to  become  also  mors  worthy  meoibers  of  society.'* 

The  sympathy  and  approbation  of  one  high  in  power  could  never  have 

"been  more  aoo^itablei  judging  by  the  <^pening  pas8^^  of  the  report  by 

the  Directors : — 

Since  the  foundation  of  the  colony,  we  have  Mivar  yet  paawd  so  dilBouH  a  year 
as  that  which  has  just  elapsed,  and  never  have  we  had  greater  need  of  your 
counsel,  your  confidence^  and  your  support 

Our  internal  management  has  encountered  many  diiBcuhiea,  our  flnandal  es- 
timates have  been  unavoidably  exceeded,  our  institution  has  been  threatened 
firom  without;  neverthdess,  vre  have  passed  ttirough  this  anxious  period  better 
than  could  have  been  hoped,  and  that  ICettrsy  ahoold  have  remained  unshaken 
is  proof  that  it  is  based  on  solid  foundations. 

The  department  of  Indre-et-Loire,  has,  as  ytxa  sre  aware,  been  the  scene  cf 
distuxi>ance^  and  the  cdony  ran  some  ri^  owing  to  the  exdtement  vrhidi  had 
sdied  upon  the  inhabitsnts  of  the  villages  round  about  Tour^  ftom  whidi  we 
are  not  fer  distant  Hunger,  caused  by  the  deamesi  of  bread,  and  evil  pasricoe 
roused  with  sinister  design,  indted  men,  who  sre  ordittari^  among  the  moat 
peaceful,  to  riot  and  pillage.  The  Mntetors  had  cast  thdr  eyes  on  the  colony, 
and  had  laid  a  plan  to  entn^  our  officers,  whose  uniform  tiray  would  have  re- 
joiced to  see  among  them;  numerous  and  threatening  mobs^  cametoourvety 
door,  bat  they  never  crossed  our  thieahoM. 
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We  win  not  detain  yon  longer  by  detufing  erents  which  faappfly  are  aor 
pest ;  but  we  must  not  omit  to  infonn  you  that  in  the  midst  of  tiie  exciteiiMnk 
which  encompassed  us,  and  of  the  sounds  and  threats  which  readied  our  ean^ 
our  youths  justified  our  good  opinion  and  deserved  our  confidence,  by  the  calm 
attitude  they  preserved,  by  redoubled  order  and  diligence,  and  by  proo&  of  de- 
votion and  subordination,  which  contrasted  forcibly  with  the  disorder  without, 
and  demonstrated,  in  the  most  striking  manner,  the  inestimahle  value  of  judictou 
training  and  firm  discipline. 

We  have  yet  further  evidence  to  offer  to  yon.  Fire,  which  during  the  last 
two  years  has  done  great  damage  in  this  district,  at  last  attacked  the  chmch  of 
the  village  of  Mettray ;  as  it  was,  it  suffered  to  the  amount  of  10,000  fi-aiusy 
f£400 ;)  not  a  stone,  however,  would  have  been  left,  but  for  the  two  fire-engines 
m>m  the  colony,  and  the  united  aid  of  our  colons  and  the  neighbors. 

Our  young  firemen,  under  the  direction  of  their  diiei|  M.  Hober^  gave  on 
this  occasion  ample  proof  of  their  zeal  and  courage. 

The  Directors  record  that  many  distinguished  fellow-cotintrymen  came 
in  the  course  of  this  year  to  inspect  the  colony,  which  was  also  attracting 
much  attention  abroad ;  Mr.  Gladstone  visited  it  at  that  period,  and  gave 
convincing  proof^  on  his  return  to  England,  of  his  High  appreciation  oi 
its  excellence,  by  aiding  with  his  time  and  fortune  in  the  establishment 
of  the  Philanthropic  Farm  School  at  Red  Hill,  which  more  nearly  re- 
sembles Mettray  than  any  other  reformatory  institution  in  England. 
The  report  also  states  that 

Lord  Brougham  has  discussed  this  year  in  the  House  of  Lorda^  with  all  his 
extraordinary  eloquence,  the  juvenile  delinquent  question,  which  he  regards  is 
one  of  the  gravest  his  country  has  to  deal  with. 

"  To  show  tho  effects  of  these  experiments,  [in  reformatory  treatment,]  he 
would  take  the  French  institution  at  Mettray  as  affording  more  details.  *  • 
Besides  this  one  there  had  been  twelve  others  of  a  similar  character  established 
in  France,  which  were  founded  in  consequence  of  the  great  success  that  at- 
tended the  original  institution.  He  avowed  that,  if  he  were  animated  with, 
feelings  of  rivalry  toward  France,  if  he  were  animated  by  those  national  feel- 
ings of  rivalry  which  pervaded  the  boeoms  of  Englishmen — ^those  national  feel- 
ings would  lead  him  more  to  envy  the  French  people  for  the  erection  and 
usefulness  of  such  institutions,  than  for  any  glory  they  might  have  derived  from 
their  Algerian  colonies,  firom  their  Spanish  marriages,  or  even  for  all  that  re- 
dounded to  the  glory  of  NapdeozL.  He  envied  them  for  what  they  had,  and 
which  this  countrjr  wanted — thoee  noble  and  usefiil  institutions.    *    * 

"  Let  us  rather  rival  their  noble  and  generous  nature  by  imitating  them  in 
the  erection  of  twelve  establishments  similar  to  Mettray,  and  thus  taking  die 
first  step  toward  the  amendment  of  our  criminid  law,  which  would  be  ^e  first' 
real  attempt  that  had  ever  been  made  since  we  had  a  criminal  law." 

Referring  to  the  evils  of  short  imprisonments  the  rep<Mi  continues  :— 

In  a  word,  every  youthful  offender  who  is  thus  thrown  prematurely  upon  the 
world,  finds  himself  under  precisely  the  same  conditions  which  caused  his  M, 
and  which  can  scarcely  fail  to  plunge  him  agmn  into  beggary  and  crime.  We 
liave  omitted  no  opportunity  during  the  past  eight  years  of  pointing  out  this 
miserable  and  injurious  operation  of  the  penal  code,  and  of  urging  the  Minister 
of  Justice,  and  the  members  of  both  Chambers,  to  introduce  an  amendment 
more  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  this  article ;  it  should  be  finamed  to  provide 
for  tlie  education  in  an  appropriate  institution  until  they  have  attained  their 
twentieth  year,  of  all  children  committed  under  the  age  of  16,  and  detained  by 
virtue  of  article  66. 

Another  subject  which  we  find  dwelt  on  again  and  again,  and  to  which, 
as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  see,  the  Directors  attribute  a  hife 
share  of  the  success  they  have  attained,  is  the  elaborate  and  efficient 
system  of  patronage  by  which  they  exerdse  a  kindly  suireillanoe  onr 
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aU  the  joaths  who  leaye  the  odony.  Aa  it  would  be  impoaaible  fer  ih% 
Dinoton  of  Mettrmy  to  perform  this  duty  personally,  they  obtain  the 
aasistance  of  benerolently  disposed  individuals,  (of  whom  an  abundance 
are  always  to  be  found,)  residing  in  the  Tarious  neighborhoods  where  the 
colons  are  placed  in  serrice.  These  persons  are  denominated  patrons, 
and  as  the  duties  of  their  office  are  at  present  but  imperfectly  understood 
in  this  kingdom,  and  as  we  are  conyinced  that  a  system  similar  to  that 
which  is  so  ei&dent  in  France,  is  equally  essential  here  to  the  successftd 
operation  of  reformatory  schools,  we  shall  venture  to  give  a  passage, 
though  of  considerable  length,  which  will  explain  the  course  pursued  by 
our  neighbors : — 

We  have  already  placed  out  286  jroutha^  (89  during  the  year  1846,)  eaon 
under  the  care  of  a  good  patron,  provided  with  a  small  sum  of  money,  the  fruit 
of  his  industry,  with  a  suitable  wardrobe,  and  having  a  trade  in  his  hands  in 
iHiich  we  aid  him  to  ikid  employment;  thus  a  lad  when  he  leaves  Uettray 
begins  a  new  life ;  he  has  been  saved  from  himself  to  use  the  words  of  3L 
A^nor  de  Gasparin. 

He  is  as  much  sought  after  by  the  fimners  and  the  various  employers  of  labor 
round  about  us,  as  the  convict  coming  direct  from  prison  is  avoided  and  driven 
away  from  every  workshop  where  he  may  offer  hitftVif    e    a 

The  reformation  of  the  neglected  child  and  his  good  conduct  after  he  has  left 
ui^  being  the  object  which  the  founders  of  Mettray  had  in  view,  permit  us, 
gentlemen,  to  give  you  some  details  on  those  points,  by  reading  extracts  from 
our  correspondence  with  the  patrons  of  our  lads. 

M.  Lefebvre,  oommiasioner  of  police  at  Beaumont-Sur-Oise,  writes  us;>— 

"I  am  exceedingly  pleased  to  inform  you  that  the  time  passed  by  0~ at 

the  colony  at  Mettray  has  been  most  beneficial  to  him,  and  I  confer  him  now 
as  a  pattern  to  lads  of  his  age;  I  shall  do  my  utmost  to  keep  him  in  the  situa* 
tion  where  3rou  placed  him." 

The  Mayor  of  fieurlay  writes,  "  My  surprise  at  the  change  I  found  in  Auffuste 

D f  has  been  very  great;  he  has  become  dvil,  attentive  and  modest; 

hideed  I  did  not  recognize  him  until  his  name  was  mentioned." 

M.  Marion,  Vice-President  of  the  Thbrntal  OMl  at  Nantes,  who  for  a  knur 
time  past  has  kindly  undertaken  the  patronage  of  all  our  lads  there,  says,  **  I 
can  speak  only  in  terms  of  praise  of  the  Mettray  lads,  who,  sinoe  their  liberatioo, 
have  resided  in  this  town ;  not  one  of  them  has  relapsed  into  crime. 

'*  I  was  a  little  uneasy  about  the  two  T ^"s,  in  consequence  of  the  masons 

here  having  struck,  but  they  had  no  inclination  to  join  their  riotous  meetings. 

'*I  beg  to  draw  jrour  kind  attention  to  C and  his  fiumily ;  his  conduct 

deserves  your  sympathy.  Under  the  above-mentioned  circumstances  he  has 
displayed  honesty  of  purpose,  right  feelmg  and  courage  which  are  above  praise. 
He  would  be  gUd  to  have  a  view  of  Mettray,"  ftc,  Ac. 

I  should  gladi^  quote  the  whole  of  M.  Marion's  letter,  whidi  is  foil  of 
touching  details,  but  it  is  too  long  for  the  limits  of  our  report 

M.  Daguin,  Secretary-Geuend  to  the  Prefecture  of  the  Jura,  informs  us  that 
B — — — ^  by  working  hard,  is  aUe  to  wholly  support  his  aged  grandmother, 
and  that  his  conduct  is  excellent 

To  conclude  our  quotations,  and  to  satisfy  you  of  the  trustworthiness  of  the 
information  we  lay  before  you  respectinff  the  jrouths  whom  we  have  placed  out, 
permit  us  to  read  to  you  i&  length  the  rorm  whidi  our  kind  oorreqpondents  are 
good  enough  to  fill  up.  They  are  the  chief  magistrates  and  different  authoritiSB^ 
and  persons  occupying  the  most  respectable  positions  in  the  various  localities^ 
who  generously  take  upon  tfaeobselvee  this  charge.  This  Ibnn  was  filled  up  by 
M.  de  la  Pierre^  amanuftoturer,  who  wrote  to  us  from  Glameey,  on  February  Isi^ 
1841: 

"Sir,— Being  always  desirous  of  oomplying  witti  your  wiAes,  I  hasten  to 
forward  to  you  the  statement  of  the  conduct  of  J.  Y— — — voneofthenumerooa 
individuals  rescued  by  your  institution,  which  takes  them  flnom  our  prisons,  and 
retania  thsm  to  sodely  corrected  of  all  their  Aralta. 
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"I  am  glad  to  haye  nolhmg  bat  what  is  ikyorable  to  tell  foa  of  liin  700^ 
maiL  He  fulfills  every  religioaa  and  social  duty;  he  alwaja  regreta  Imngio 
&r  fit>m  the  colony,  and  being  thus  deprived  of  the  pleasure  of  seeing  hia  beoe* 
Motors  there. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be^*'  ftc^  to. 

This  letter  was  acoompMiied  by  the  foUowing  form :  •— 


auEsnoNs  and  answers. 

Cbriatlan  and  ranwina  of  the  eolon  T    ^mg.  J.  V. 

Name  and  ravideoee  of  the  patron  1    jtus.  M.  de  la  PiacM,  — *T^t*ilTTT  at  rhmiff 
}us3.  Does  be  perforin  his  relifioiu  duties?    Jlns.  Invariably. 
ht««.  Does  be  repeat  his  pmycn  moroinf  and  eTeningl    Jhu.  Rcf«lailj. 
nisa.  Does  be  go  to  ohoreh  1    jSiu,  Regularly. 
i«M.  Is  he  diligent  1    jStu.  Tes. 

Qmm.  Does  he  show  intelligenoe  1    Jin*.  Rather  good  will  than  iDtelligenoo 
QuM.  b  be  obedient  1    Jins.  Nothing  to  find  fault  with  on  this  haad. 
Qye».  U  bis  civil  1    ^n».  Always. 

Qmc*.  Is  be  careAiI  of  his  personal  appaafanee  1    Jhu,  No. 
QuM.  Is  he eeonoRiieall    Amm.  Yes. 

Q»««.  What  different  oooupatioos  has  he  been  eosplo^  int  Ant.  Uatil  now  be  has  bss 
•mployed  only  io  field  kbor ;  out  his  father,  notwithstanding  ill  health,  being  obliged  to  work  at 
Us  trade  as  a  carpenter,  in  order  to  support  his  five  children^  now  employs  him  to  work  with  hii^ 
h*  being  biaself  very  weak. 

MS.  Docs  he  occupy  himself  sonetimes  in  reading  and  writing  1    j9a#.  Yes. 
im.  What  boolcs  does  he  read  1    jf  lu.  Religious,  naoral  and  instraetive  works. 
Does  he  attend  an  adult  school  ?    JIns.  He  has  neither  time  nor  opportunitf. 
What  are  his  leading  tartesi    Ant.  None  that  are  evil, 
(cs.  What  are  his  most  striking  cbnracto'isties  1    Amm,  Ooodnass  of  iMMt,  otiiiiiiwrt.  gvtti- 
and  civility. 

Omm.  Dnes  he  hear  from  his  family  ?    Ans.  He  is  now  living  with  them. 
Qaes.  How  does  he  spend  Bandays  and  fite  days  ^    Ant,  At  eborch,  in  wmlkiag,  or  with  hii 

IhtMT. 

QvM.  Has  he  any  friends  or  eonnectioos  1    Ant.  None. 

Que*.  What  character  do  the  persons  bear  with  whom  he  assooiates  1  Ana,  He  aisodalsi  sslf 
wlui  his  father,  who  is  poor,  bat  tionest 

What  are  his  wishes  for  the  fotuie  1    Ant.  To  lean  to  work  so  as  to  balp  his  &tksr. 
Does  he  think  of  the  eoloov  1    An*.  Constantly. 
Does  he  acknowledge  the  benefit  he  received  thersi    jfms.  Yes. 
In  what  manner  does  he  speak  of  ttl    An*.  With  the  warmest  gratitudeu 
Has  he  lieen  ill  1    An*.  No. 

What  is  the  behavior  and  character  of  the  people  for  whom  h«  works  \    Aw*.  Bdan 
working  with  his  father  he  was  with  very  excellent  people  who  employed  him  aa  field  kbei. 
Que*.  Do  they  perform  their  religious  duties  1    An*.  Yes. 

Particukyn  of  Mb  conduct  whefker  good  or  had. 

In  consequence  of  a  long  and  painful  illness,  his  father  had  fallen  into  extrana 
destitution,  which  still  continues.  Accustomed  to  the  use  of  tobaopo^  he  bad 
been  obliged  to  forego  it,  his  utmost  moans  being  needed  to  obtain  food  for  his 
family,  when  on  the  first  of  January  this  lad  haying  received  a  few  sous  as  a 
new  year's  gift,  hastened  with  them  to  his  father,  who^  however,  refused  to 
accept  them.  Tour  former  pupil  went  then  himsdf  to  exchange  his  sous  for 
some  tobacco,  which  he  brought  to  his  father.  The  latter  wept  while  reUUing 
only  yesterday,  this  kind  act  of  his  son. 

The  minute  information  thus  obtained  respecting  every  colon,  (not  one 
of  the  286  who  were  now  placed  out  had  been  lost  sight  ci^  enables  us 
to  accept  with  perfect  confidence  the  statistics  relating  to  the  nnmbcn 
reformed,  as  it  also  goes  hx  to  account  for  tiiose  nnmben  bemg  so  large: 
Tnih  respect,  however,  to  the  relapses,  it  must  be  recollected  that  they 
do  not^  of  course,  include  the  boys  wbo  are  sent  back  to  prisoa  Of 
tkese  we  hear  as  follows :— ^ 

In  1846,  the  number  of  lads  sent  baok  to  prison  ftoax  the  colony  sinee  iti 
IS^undation,  amounted  to  34,  including  five  during  that  year. 

While  acknowledging  our  Mure  in  dealing  with  the  deeply  rooted  deprsTily 
of  those  youths,  and,  moreover,  the  neoessity  we  were  under  of  infli<?ting  upon 
them  a  punishment  which  should  deter  their  companions  firom  following  thair 
evil  example,  we  have  never  lost  sight  ot,  or  oompaasion  for,  those  unhapf^ 
individuals;  16  of  them  are  dead,^-the  first  actually  died  of  remone.    Ha 
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belonged  to  a  noble  &mily  in  Bretagne,  whom  poTertj-  had  rednced  to  the  xm- 
oessitj  of  cuhiTBting  with  their  own  hands  theb>  hw  remidning  acres.  **Be* 
ttembeir,"  wrote  one  of  his  relatiTee  to  him,  "your  aged  fkther  sank  liis  head 
iqpon  hia  breast  the  day  joa  brought  disgrace  upon  ns  by  appearing  as  a  feloii 
at  the  bar,  and  has  never  raised  it  since."  A  monomania  for  &eft  was  this  lad's 
ruin,  and  pursued  him  at  Mettray,  where  he  found  means  of  stealing  even  ih  his 
calL 

As  regards  the  others  we  have  been  gratified  to  learOf  and  often  by  corree* 
pondence  with  themselves,  that  their  conduct  in  prison  was  generally  better 
than  that  of  their  companions;  many  of  them  write  to  us  expressing  their  con- 
trition, and  oome  to  see  ua  on  their  liberation.  Some  gruns  of  the  good  seed 
took  root  even  by  the  wayatde,  and  bore  fruit  though  tardily.  Many  of  those 
lads  have  behaved  well  since  their  disohai^  from  prison. 

In  the  course  of  this  year  the  colony  sustained  two  sad  losses  from  its 
staff  of  assistants,  the  first  that  had  occurred  since  its  foundation,  in  the 
death  oi  one  of  the  estimable  sisters  of  charity,  and  of  a  sous  chef-— a 
youth  of  great  promise. 

Almost  all  the  frmn  buildings,  which  we  heard  of  in  the  preceding  ra* 
port  as  in  progress  or  contemplated,  were  now  completed,  and  a  mffl  bad 
been  erected  and  was  already  at  work. 

Between  the  publication  of  the  reports  for  1847  and  18i8,  the  political 
aspect  of  Franee  bad  entirely  chasged.  The  Orleans  frutnlly,  wldch  had 
always  shown  &Tor  to  Mettray,  and  most  of  whose  members  are  in- 
scribed as  founders  of  the  institution,  had  utterly  vanished  fiixn  the 
country,  and  it  remained  to  be  seen  how  ftr  their  soocessors  m  power 
would  be  willing  and  able  to  aid  the  good  work. 

Meanwhile,  despite  the  shock  which  made  itself  felt  frcnn  one  end  of 
France  to  the  other,  we  learn  that  the  position  of  the  otikfmj  was  tranqQU 
and  secure. 

While  keeping  our  wards,  as  it  was  our  duty  to  do^  free  of  all  political  infill 
SDoe,  it  is  neverthelesB  right  you  should  know  they  have  not  remained  in 
Sgnoranoe  of  the  important  changes  which  have  ocouired,  and  that  they  are 
deeply  interested  by  them.  The  eager  curiosity  of  such  restless  and  intelligent 
lads  has  never  failed  to  follow  closely  the  course  of  events,  when  indeed  it  hM 
not  been  in  advance  of  them. 

We  had  no  other  means  of  preserving  order  among  our  oolong  than  by 
jnfonning  them  calmly,  but  unreservedly,  or  what  was  taking  place  in  Paite. 
Besides,  many  of  them  would  certainly  have  learnt  it  fh>m  their  relatives.  The 
interest  with  which  th^  received  our  communications  proves,  in  the  most  con* 
vindng  manner,  how  rally  we  have  succeeded  in  kindling  in  th^  breasts  a 
feeling  of  honor,  together  with  a  genuine  love  of  their  countiy  and  of  hone^ 
The  colony  has  become  a  home  to  them;  they  have  attached  themselves  to  us^ 
as  a  son  is  attached  to  his  &ther,  and  confidence  in  us  and  a  sense  of  duty  have 
kept  them  around  tus. 

After  relating  to  tiiem  tiie  news,  we  always  ocmohided  by  an  appeal  to  IMr 
sense  of  gratitude,  and  by  assuring  them  that  under  a  repuhlioan  government 
the  perfonnance  oif  our  duties,  readiness  to  work,  and  obedience  to  the  law, 
should  be  the  rtUe  for  all ;  that  it  was  espedaDy  xmder  such  a  government  that 
each  could  and  ought  to  stand  alone,  supported  by  his  own  i^mty  and  his  own 
merit;  that  we  should  be  the  first  to  set  this  example  to  all;  we,  who  in  found- 
ing our  institution,  had  taken  for  our  motto,  '^Let  good  workmen  trust  in  the 
fliture,^'  (anx  bon  inxvaiOeurSf  VoDtnirl)  "If  order  and  reA>eot  for  all  that  de- 
serves respect,  be  banished  from  the  rest  of  France,**  we  said  to  them,  "let  it  be 
on  this  spot  of  ground  in  an  obscure  village^  that  a  wholesome  example  of  them 
shall  be  afforded  by  a  coilony  of  lads,  of  whom  all  the  world  despaired.**  We  can 
assure  you,  gentleitnen,  these  words  were  heard  and  ap|»«ciated;  we  are  oon« 
raced  of  this  by  the  fiKJt  that  not  only  has  the  strict  and  ^ystematk)  order  of  oar 
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costomaiy  discipline  not  been  distorbed,  bnt^  on  liie  oontmy,  tibe  mmborof 
inflactioDfl  haa  aensiblj  decreased  sinoe  the  Berolntion  of  Febriiary. 

This  WIS  indeed  remarkable  at  a  time  when  ahnost  erery  public  bgIkmI, 
and  even  some  prirate  ones,  were  in  reyolti  and  proring  th^  natiooai 
origin  b j  throwing  up  barricadea 

But  though  so  fiur  as  it  depended  on  the  ofBoers  and  the  colons,  the 
prosperity  of  Mettraj  was  undisturbed  by  external  agitation,  it  could  not 
wholly  escape  being  affected  by  the  conTulsion  of  February. 

The  distribution  of  our  young  laborers  among  the  difGarent  workahopB  hai 
undergone,  since  February,  a  meet  untoward  chiuoge. 

In  oonsequenoe  of  a  decree  by  the  ProYisional  (^vemment  supprassmg  labor 
in  prisons  and  in  charitable  institutions,  we  have  been  obliged  aJmoet  entireif 
to  dose  the  worshops  of  our  smitha,  wheelwrights,  sabot  makers,  joiners  aad 
rope  makers,  in  other  words  thoee  which  are  meet  profitable. 

We  still  manufacture  the  artides  we  require  for  our  own  use,  but  extend 
sale  is  strictly  forbidden.    This  measure  has  had  three  injurious  results. 

1.  It  has  obliged  us  to  discontinue  employing  as  apprentices,  lads  who  had 
worked  in  that  position  a  considerable  time,  an  obligEUion  equally  diaadTiD- 
tageous  to  them  and  to  us,  for  their  labor  had  begun  to  be  profitable  to  us,  and 
on  their  side  would  have  insured  them  good  places  when  liberated. 

The  change  too  of  occupation,  and  the  being  obliged  to  give  up  so  suddenlf 
and  with  so  littie  reason  a  trade  they  were  fond  o^  inspir&d,  as  may  easilj  be 
supposed,  discontent  among  even  our  beet  lada»  and  made  them  all  the  nun 
indisposed  to  field  labor. 

2.  Our  workshops  had  been  much  enlarged,  and  we  had  fitted  them  up  on  i 
liberal  scale ;  we  had  engaged  excellent  teachers  whom  we  were  obliged  sod* 
denly  to  dismiss;  we  had  receiyed  large  orders;  in  fiict  the  ruinous  prohibition 
against  work  has  deprired  us  this  year  of  26,000  francs,  (£1,000 J  dear  profit 

8.  These  losses  are  the  more  unfortunate  for  us  that  it  will  be  difficolt  to 
replace  them  or  provide  better  for  the  jfuture. 

At  the  time  when  every  evil  passion  of  the  woridng  clMsne  was  inflamed, 
and  they  were  led  astray  by  those  who  exdted  in  them  hatred  and  evsi 
yengeance  toward  any  who  seemed  to  be  competitors,  all  our  neighbors  looked 
with  fear  upon  us.  Local  ill-will,  however,  had  no  just  foundation,  for  we  had 
never  sold  our  goods  at  less  than  the  current  price;  on  the  oontraiy,  we  had 
ttom  the  first,  invited  the  neighboring  tradesmen  to  share  the  advantage  of  oar 
manufactures  by  offering  to  consign  to  them  wholesale,  every  description  of  a^ 
tide  that  they  could  sell  retail,  by  which  they  would  have  gained  twice  as 
much  profit  as  by  their  own  goods,  which,  not  being  so  well  made  nor  so  cbeifi^ 
were  not  so  mudi  liked  as  our& 

Their  mistaken  opinions  made  our  neighbors  forget  the  good  eonfened  ^oa 
the  country  for  the  last  ten  years  by  an  institution  which  has  spent  more  tnan 
a  hundred  thousand  tnncs  on  the  soiL    *    * 

The  government  has  recognized  the  difficulty  of  our  position,  and  has  gmtod 
its  benevolent  aid  to  the  colony.  We  continue  to  receive  tiM  same  daUy  allow* 
anoe,  and  the  subventions  accorded  by  former  administrations. 

Among  the  combatants  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  which  induded  persons 

of  all  ranks  and  of  all  opinions,  Mettray  was  not  uorepreaented,  but  it 

WM  on  the  side  of  order  that  her  children  fought 

Permit  us  to  return  for  a  moment  to  the  conduct  of  those  of  our  lads  who  an 
sow  members  of  the  Garde  naUonaU  mdbQe,  They  performed  a  gaQant  part  m 
the  lamentable  days  of  June,  but  we  should  in  particular  mention  Lodi 
Francois  Richard,  who  was  bom  at  Paris.  He  came  to  Mettray  in  1843,  sod 
Isft  the  colony  in  1845.  His  conduct  while  there  was  invariably  good,  a»i  hit 
name  appears  on  the  Tablet  of  honor.  After  his  liberation  he  maintained  hifr 
Bdf  honestly  by  his  labor. 

Having  enlisted  in  the  8th  Battalion  of  the  Qardi  mcbCU  when  it  was  M 
organized,  he  distinguished  himself  even  in  that  gallant  band.  He  took  part  in 
the  encounters  of  the  Faubourg  St  Antoine.    After  seyecal  bairioMlss  had  beta 
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ouTied  he  raahed  to  the  sttack  upon  the  last  three  "which  still  blocked  op  tiM 
F»abourg.  Here  he  IW  into  the  handa  of  the  insorgenta^  who  had  planted  en 
thi^  their  last  remaining  atnmc^old,  the  flag  of  the  8th  legion  of  the  National 
Guard,  which  thej  had  carried  off  from  the  comidl-houae  of  the  arrtmdissemmL 
Ridbard  freed  himself  from  their  hands  by  an  immense  effort^  and  then,  iritfa 
inesistible  conragOi  threw  himself  on  this  bairioade  in  the  midst  of  a  mnrderooB 
fire :  there  he  rec^ttored  the  fla^  and  had  the  signal  honor  of  restoring  it  to 
the  nands  of  the  National  Guard,  who  were  stragghnf  to  regain  it  Conducted 
by  them  in  triumph  to  the  National  Assembly,  the  MmUmtr  announces  that  he 
there  rooeiTed  fttxn  President  Sinart^  his  deooration  as  iftyi'waalawli  with  the 
promise  of  that  of  the  legion  of  Honor. 

All  our  lads  who  have  become  soldiers  have  behaved  remaricably  weO. 
Priat,  of  whom  we  haTe  spoken  to  you  several  times  already,  has  obtahied  the 
Tank  of  sergeant  in  the  Zouave's  regiment;  three  other  qqIoiib  are  oorpoials 
in  regiments  of  the  line. 

Frequent  reference  has  been  made  in  the  paaaages  we  have  quoted  to 

the  Boole  Preporatoirt;  and  some  particulars  of  ihat  invaluable  branch 

of  the  inatitutiony  which  we  find  in  the  report  for  1848^  give  too  much 

useftil  infi>nnation  to  be  omitted. 

The  results  already  obtained  by  our  Sooh  lYtpaniMn  deserve  your  attention. 

Of  155  popOs  admitted, 
8T  are  still  at  Mettray,  where  they  fill  the  various  offices  of  secretary,  aooount- 

ant,  treasurer,  schoolmaster,  steward,  labor-master,  chtft  and  dtma-^^  of 

fiunilies; 
9  have  left  Mettray  to  become  teachers; 
15  have  taken  various  situationfl^  (in  railway,  insurance  and  oommeroial  oompa> 

nies,  ftc.,  ftc ;) 
10  have  entered  the  anny ; 
5  have  become  agricultural  superintendents; 
S9  follow  industrial  occupations; 
49  have  left  the  colony  from  want  of  capadty ; 
1  is  dead. 

There  are  at  present  about  eleven  pupils  in  the  school;  several  are  trying  to 
obtain  a  schodmaster^s  certificate ;  others  devote  themselves  more  particular^ 
to  agriculture^  both  theoretical  and  practical 

All  help  as  monitors  in  giving  instruction  to  the  cdkms,  and  thus  commence 
their  apprenticeship  in  the  difficult  art  of  guiding  and  reforming  their  erring 
follow  creatures. 

At  a  time  when  the  sul^ject  of  agricultural  colonies  eqgage  universal  atten- 
tion, our  JEbob  Jhr^paraMn  can  not  but  acquire  fresh  impoitanoe^  and  demuid 
increased  care. 

We  can  not  forget  that  it  is  to  this  establishment  that  the  success  of  Kettrav 
is  in  great  part  owing.  We  can  rely  with  confidence  upon  the  success  of  agri- 
Qultural  ooioniee^  only  when  thcor  are  conducted  by  practical  and  experienced 
men.  The  school,  then,  hi  whidi  government  can  meet  with  such  individuals^ 
deserves  to  be  considered  eminently  usefol  Such,  gentiemen,  we  trus^  wifi  be 
the  case  with  our  Book  IVeparatoire;  sudi  is  the  object  we  proposed  to  our* 
sdves  in  establishing  it,  and  to  attain  which  our  effisrts  have  been  unoeashig^ 
directed. 

1849  found  the  flnanoes  of  the  colony  asrioaaly  defkrened  by  the  ptfh 

hibition  to  nuorafootiire  goods  for  sale.     ICeanidiile,  ezpressioai  of 

i^ympathy  and  offinrs  of  peoaniaiy  aid  came  from  Holland  and  firom 

Sngland,  and  the  colonj  received  a  vidt  firom  Louis  Napoleon,  then 

President  of  the  Bepnblio,  aooompanied  by  several  of  his  ministen. 

They  ftilly  reoognind  the  importance  <tf  the  institation,  bat  nevertheleM 

the  Diredors  had  great  reason  to  foar  that  the  sobventionB  which  each 

snoosniTe  gorenunent,  aiaoe  thai  of  Lods  ndlippe^  had  continued  to 

grant|Bi)^tnoirbewithdmwn.    To  airert  this  threatened  niln,th^  asked 
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'or  a  committee  to  be  appointed  bj  the  chamber  of  Bepreaentatives  to 
▼iAt  Mettray  and  report  npon  it  to  government 

Happily  their  inyestigatioDS  resulted  in  the  snbTentions  bein^  con- 
tinued, but  the  lofis  of  profit  jQrom  the  workshops  remaining  doeed, 
necessitated  a  redaction  In  the  staff  of  offioersL  The.  Directors  diamisBed 
twenty  of  their  assistants^  parting  from  them  with  deep  personal  regre^ 
and  grieyed  for  the  decreased  efficiency  of  the  insdtutioa  which  most 
result  from  their  departure. 

There  are  very  few  events  recorded  in  the  report  for  this  year,  bat  we 
find  instead  yezy  elaborate  and  important  statistical  details  on  the 
Dumber  of  yontlui  reeeiyed  and  of  those  plaoed  out,  d  their  paraitage, 
of  the  proportion  whose  names  were  inscribed  on  the  Tablet  of  Honor, 
of  the  degree  of  instruction  they  possessed  on  entering  the  colony, 
nsually  yery  small,  and  of  the  time  deyoted  to  its  acquiffltion  while  there. 
This  had  latteily  been  increased  and  amounted  now  to  fourteen  hours 
per  week,  which  was  found  amply  sufficient  to  enabU  them  to  acquire 
the  elementary  knowledge — treading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  and,  in 
some  cases,  linear  drawing  and  musio->which  it  was  considered  desirable 
to  teach.  A  certain  portion  of  the  aboye-mentioned  time  was  moreoyer 
occupied  in  reUgious  instruction,  but  to  youths,  who  were  preparing  iott 
iheir  first  communion,  the  chaplain  deyoted  an  additional  hour  daily. 
From  the  report  for  1850,  we  learn : — 

Sixty-five  of  our  wards  have  made  their  first  oommunioiL  and  in  the  most 
satifi&ctory  manner;  and  a  large  number  have  renewed  it    *    * 

We  have  no  fixed  time  for  the  performance  of  this  solemn  duty;  it  is  deter- 
mined chiefly  by  the  amount  of  religious  knowledge,  and  the  fervor  of  the 
aspirant    *    * 

At  Kettray  a  large  number  of  our  children  are  foundlings;  it  is  impossible  to 
form  an  idea  of  the  neglected  state  of  these  poor  creatures,  whose  buth  is  their 
only  offense. 

Many  of  them  have  done  nothing  firom  quite  in&ncy,  but  watch  cattle,  and 
their  brutalized  condition  is  often  on  a  level  with  that  of  tiie  »^ntmqiff  among 
whom  they  have  lived;  indeed  we  have  had  bojs  who  seemed  to  have  ac» 
quired  their  most  degraded  attributes.  Thus,  if  they  quarreled  with  a. compan- 
ion, they  would,  after  regarding  him  adeways,  rush  against  him,  and  overturn 
him  by  butting  at  his  chest  with  their  heads^  all  done  with  such  ihcredibie 
rapidi^  that  their  adversaiy  had  no  time  to  save  himself  fiom  the  blow. 

The  healtfi  of -the  colony  oontinned  to  be  ezoeedingly  satiafiM^toty. 

We  can  not  but  call  upon  you  to  rejoice  with  us  that  Kettray  has  been 
j)re8erved  fit}m  the  scourge  of  disease  wMch  has  found  victims  even  at  our  very 
door.  iThe  penitentiaiy  at  Tours  lost  two-thirds  of  its  Inmates  in  three  days.  It 
may  be  answered,  that  llettray  is  situated  on  a  high  table  land,  fiee  from 
stagnant  water  and  injurious  exhalations.  But  the  houses  in  our  dose  vicinity 
are  in  a  similar  poidtion,  and  nevertheless  in  one  of  them  a  whole  &mxly  was 
earned  off.    *    ♦ 

It  is  shown,  by  egramimng  our  regutor,  that.the  numberof  boya  admitted  inio 
the  infirmary  diminishes  in  proportion  with  the  length  of  their  stay  at  the 
colony,  which  proves  how  much  their  constitutions  must  be  strengthened  by 
.their  healthfol  nx)de  ofli& 

We  never  allow  ladi^  who  have  been  plaoed  out  at  neighboring  Ikmis,  to  go 
to  the  hospital ;  if  they  Mi  sick  they  return  to  the  colony.  Wedaam  the  rig^t 
to  relieve  them  in  sufferhig  and  m  sorrow,  as  a  &tiier  does  his  chfldren. 

The  time  spent  in  ooriog  their,  phy^oal  mimmxti^  we  make  ^dstkmaOj 
profitable  by  rerawaJ^eniog  in  their  heariB  the  good  prindptoi^  wUdii,  dnzii^ 
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Ihflir  xMid^Me  HI  tb«  ooIoqj,  we  endeftyored  to  inqilaat    Oor  ezoeUent  iiiben 

of  charity,  seconded  by  the  chaplain,  loae  no  opptMrtoni^  ibr  ezjkiortatioii,  and 
their  ooanael  is  alwi^  received  with  gratitude. 

Thus  our  lads  return  into  the  wond  strengthened  both  in  body  and  mind; 
and  our  g»tuitoua  hospitalitj  has  ^e  happiest  influence  on  their  characters,  fbr 
by  suoh  evidence  th^  are  convinced  of  the  disinterestedness  of  our  advice,  and 
feel  all  the  more  willmg  to  follow  it 

Refeiring  to  the  family  dyslem.  the  Directors  renwrk : — 

In  our  endeavor  to  replace  the  home  which  has  ftlled  in  its  duty,  we  do  not 
oonoeal  flx>m  ourselves  tiiat  tiie  Inatatioa  can  never  equal  the  reality,  and  con* 
seqneoUy,  w'hMiever  oor  wards  oome  from  respectable  fianilies»  we  lose  no 
opportanity  fijr  enabting  them  to  meet,  in  order  to  preserve  the  bonds  of  natuial 
affaoCion. 

Our  oolons  often,  beg  penniasum  to  send  some  help,  out  of  the  little  ftmd 
which,  aocmes  from  a  portion  of  their  earnings,  to  a  fiither  or  mother  suflfoxing 
ftom  poverty,  and  we  always  incline  a  &vorable  ear  to  such  requests,  being 
only  too  glad  to  foster  every  generous  sentiment  in  their  young  hearts.  If  the 
amount  of  their  savings  is  too  small  to  meet  the  want,  we  add  enough  to  make 
it  sufficient,  and  nothing  is  so  potent  in  exciting  their  feelings  of  gratitude 
toward  us.  We  generally  appreonto  kindness  rendered  to  those  dear  to  ns 
more  highly  than  5  we  were  its  immediate  object 

Whto  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  parents  are  good,  we  allow  them  to 
see  their  children,  and  often  their  &tbers,  more  often  their  motiien,  oome  fttoa  • 
great  distance,  frequently  on  foot,  even  in  the  worst  weather. 

Our  lads  are  not  in  »  position  in  which  strong  passions  are  brought  into  play, 
and  we  may  rejoice  that  it  is  so;  but  owing  to  this  circumstance,  when 
speaking  of  what  concerns  them,  the  incidents  we  have  to  relate  are  necessarily 
very  simple.  Love  of  labor,  obedience  to  their  oflScers,  religious  feeling,  sudfi 
are  the  virtues  which  we  usually  have  occasion  to  mention.  Some  of  our  colons 
have  fortunately,  however,  had  opportunities  of  distjngnishing  themselves  by 
rendering  a  service  to  their  fellow  creatures,  and  even  in  saving  human  life. 

One  day  a  bull  on  the  ferm  became  infuriated,  and  rushed  at  the  woman  who 
has  the  superintendence  of  the  diary,  when  the  lad  Bourdin,  seeing  the  danger 
which  threatened  her,  instantly  threw  himself  just  in  the  aniinal's  path,  and  wkh 
a  stick  struck  it  a  tremendous  blow  between  iha  horns,  which  enisled  the  teni- 
fled  woman  to  esct»>&  The  boy  was  not  deodved  as  to  the  risk  he  ran,  and 
said  to  us  afterward  with  much  simplicity,  **  I  made  sore  it  was  all  up  with  me." 

Another  colon,  also  quite  reoenUy,  named  Booh,  having  Men  the  wife  of  a 
laborer  fell  into  a  pieoe  of  water,  which  was  more  than  three  metres  FlO  feet] 
dem^  jumped  in  to  rescue  her,  and  was  fortunate  enough  to  drag  her  to  the  edge. 

Ttke  lads  who  belong  to  the  department  of  the  Seine  are  those  who  give  us 
most  trouble,  for  all  our  efTorts  do  not  always  avail  to  prevent  their  retonaing 
to  tiie  capital,  which  has  an  irresistible  attraction  for  them,  and  whither,  more- 
over, their  femilies  usiudly  urge  them  to  come;  and  you  are  aware  that  under 
no  drcnmstances  is  our  active  and  watchfol  care  more  constantly  needed,  than 
for  those  poor  lads  who  are  exposed  to  all  the  temptations  of  a  great  dty. 

The  following  passage  enables  us  to  judge  of  the  position  which  the 

colony  had  attained  in  the  oonrse  often  years  of  actiye  existence: 

If  Hettray,  even  at  the  present  time,  has  not  yet  assumed  its  rank  amooff 
first-rate  agricultural  esteblishments,  we  can  aasure  you  it  is  not  for  want  of 
making  the  most  strenuous  efforts  in  that  direction.  But  the  task  is  a  difficult 
one.  Many  and  very  different  objects  are  there  sought  to  be  obtained.  Intel- 
lectual instruction,  moral  training,  the  requiremente  of  strict  discipline,  fixed 
hours  which  can  not  be  diaaged,  the  employment  of  youthfol  and  ineiperienoed 
hands,  of  which,  moreover,  we  have  often  more  than  we  knoW  how  to  occupy 
render  the  teak,  of  cultivating  the  land  well  and  economically,  and  of  producing 
good  agriculturists^  a  very  hard  one^    *    * 

Now,  however,  that  our  efforts  have  effected,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  aU  we 
dared  to  hope  for,  and  even  more  than  that,  when  we  recollect  the  perilous 
trials  we  have  pamed  through,  and  the  class  vre  have  had  to  deal  with,  we 
Intend  to  devote  our  utmost  efforts  to  repair  the  loases  which  the  agricnltval 
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portkm  of  our  entBrprise  his  inoarred,  and  also  to  plaoe  agticottaial  tnod^oB 
the  footing  which  it  ought  here  to  occupy. 

After  ten  years  of  strenuous  exertion  we  have  the  rig^t  to  saj— ''EiQnr 
Kettray  is  an  exceptional  and  ephemeral  institution,  and  ought  to  reonre 
neither  the  help  which  might  retain  a  benevolent  but  useless  experiment  m 
existence,  nor  praises  which  would  afford  it  fotile  encouragement,— or  Het^ 
is  the  first  stone  laid  of  a  complete  system  of  correctional  education,  ibaiided  in 
no  rash  love  of  novelty,  but  on  tiie  eternal  principles  on  which  sode^  itself  is 
based,  and  susceptible  of  infinitely  varied  iH[>plication." 

In  the  latter  case  it  ought  to  be  unreservedly  adopted,  that  so  diflScolt  m 
enterprise  may  not  be  left  at  the  mercf  of  this  or  that  fiivorahle  diapoatkn 
which  may  fidl  us  at  any  time,  nor  dependent  on  our  individual  eilbrtB  to 
obtain  aid,  which,  whether  more  or  lees  succesESful,  entail  oonaderable  Iobb  of 
time,  seriously  interfering  with  the  good  management  of  the  institutioD. 

It  devolves  upon  you,  gentlemen,  the  founders  of  ICettray,  to  eoBore  fin 
permanency  of  your  work. 

We  gave  ourselves  ten  years  for  aooomplishmg  this  great  experiment;  that 
period  is  completed  to-day,  and  we  may  safely  say,  MsmLiT  IB  bstabushed. 

Praise  has  succeeded  detraction,  approval  has  taken  the  plaoe  of  objectioai^ 
and  the  most  convindng  testijnony  auUiorizes  us  in  adding^  MeUray  u  iMcfarvtod. 

Both  at  home  and  abroad  our  plan  has  been  eageriy  adcqited,  and  mmlar 
institutions  projected  or  already  established  elsewhere,  enable  us  to  ezcbia, 
still  more  rejoicingly,  Mettray  is  imUcUed. 

Finally,  if  our  anticipations  and  our  wishes  do  not  deodve  as,  the  day  n  not 
fiir  distant,  when  your  system  being  implied  to  all  those  children  who  before  that 
period  had  been  a  burden  or  a  source  of  alarm  to  tiie  states  they  will,  I7 
promoting  its  prosperity,  become  to  it  a  mine  of  wealth. 

The  report  for  I85I  coDtains  no  new  fiu^ts  of  importanoe,  but  it  agun 
insists  on  the  ruinous  consequence  of  sending  lads  to  Mettraj  for  so  diort 
A  period  as  two  or  three  years,  and  upon  the  advantages  resulting  from 
effeotive  patronage.  It  mentions  also  that  the  cultivation  of  the  cola 
plant  had  been  introduced,  and  promised  to  be  highly  remunerative. 

In  1852  a  most  elaborate  report  was  issued  by  IC.  de  Qai^arin  on  Om 
state  of  the  agricultonl  department)  wUch  it  appears  was  then  in  a  verj 
flourishing  condition. 

In  the  course  of  this  year  the  Directors  were  away  firom  the  colony  ftr 
a  oon^derable  time,  owing  to  ill  health. 

Officers  and  colons,  whilst  we  were  absent  fit>m  the  colony,  redoubled  tJieir 
eeal,  in  order  to  prove  their  attachment  to  us,  and  to  our  esteemed  repreeentir 
tive^  M.  Blancbard,  whom  they  alike  love  and  respect,  and  whose  task  they  sougH 
to  lighten.  This  fact  affords  a  most  convincing  answer  to  the  objection  we  haie 
often  heard  raised,  that  the  existence  of  Hettray  depends  on  two  men.  Mettrsf, 
we  afiirm,  rests  on  an  educational  system  baaed  on  established  prindplo^  tti 
will  bear  finit  long^  veiy  long  after  those  who  originated  it  shall  be  no  moie. 

Littie  did  he  who  spoke  or  those  who  heard  tiiese  words  imagine  in 
how  short  a  time  the  prophecy  they  contained  was  in  part  to  be  ftdfilled; 
on  the  10th  of  September  of  tiie  same  year,  M  de  Gourteilles  died.  ^  He 
was  attending  the  sick  bed  of  a  youth,  who  had  to  all  appearance  beeome 
thoroughly  hardened,  when  the  latter,  for  the  first  time  since  his  admission 
into  the  colony,  exhibited  some  sign  of  oontriticm.  The  joy  which  IL  ds 
OourteiUes  experienced  on  the  occadon  reminded  him  of  an  extract  from  t 
sermon  of  the  Abb^  LacordurOi  which  he  had  inserted  in  his  woik  on 
pg^giQfijg^    *    *    *    «    He  went  for  the  volume,  and  was  reading  tlM 
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passage  to  the  friends  that  were  around  him,  when  the  hook  dropped 
from  his  hand ;  he  was  dead.* 

"Thus,"  writes  IC  Demetz,  "the  oolony  lost  its  firmest  stay,  and  I  the 
tenderest  and  most  fiuthful  friend,  the  companion  of  my  early  years,  the  adopted 
brother  given  me  by  God. 

"  It  may  seem  rash  in  me,  to  those  who  knew  the  foroe  of  his  character — ^the 
power  of  his  genius,  to  have  consented  henceforth  to  take  upon  myself  alone 
the  responsibility  of  this  great  enterprise.  But  it  is  to  those  rery  qualities, 
which  circumstances  enable  me  better  than  any  one  else  justly  to  estimate,  that 
my  resolution  must  be  attributed.  M.  de  CourteiUes  has  placed  the  administra- 
tion of  the  colony  on  so  sound  a  basis,  tliat  I  have  Only  to  execute  what  he  has 
already  organized.  His  zeal  and  devotion  were  never  more  evident  than  in  the 
year  which  has  just  elapsed;  the  narrative  of  its  events  demonstrates  the  great- 
ness of  his  creative  genius.  He  regarded  the  position  attained  by  the  colony, 
both  in  a  moral  point  of  view  and  in  respect  to  discipline,  as  most  satisfactory, 
an  opinion  which  has  very  recently  received  ministerial  confirmation,f  but  he 
deplored  the  irregularities  still  apparent  in  our  domestic  economy,  and  which 
resulted  from  the  want  of  sufficient  means  to  conduct  it  methodically ;  and  it 
was  to  this  department  of  our  institution  more  particularly  that  he  devoted  the 
last  days  of  his  hfe." 

The  great  increase  in  the  number  of  inmates  at  Mettray  had  rendered 
the  existing  storehouses  altogether  inadequate  to  its  requirements ;  it  had 
consequently  become  necessary  to  purchase  articles  of  consumption 
almost  from  day  to  day,  which  caused  inevitably  some  waste  in  their  use, 
and  made  it  impossible  to  take  advantage  of  a  cheap  season  to  lay  in  a 
large  stock.  To  meet  this  evil  M.  de  CourteiUes  commenced  building 
extensive  magazines,  which,  when  finished,  not  only  enabled  the  managers 
to  purchase  largely  when  prices  were  low,  but  to  keep  a  much  more 
exact  account  of  their  expenditure  in  this  department  than  had  before 
been  practicable. 

In  addition  to  the  large  storehouses  that  M.  de  CourteiUes  had  begun, 
he  urged  forward  the  works  by  which  a  more  abundant  supply  of  water 
was  secured  to  the  colony. 

Every  day  he  was  occupied  in  overlooking  the  workmen,  so  much  so  that  his 
health  suffered  visibly  from  thoee  excessive  demands  upon  his  strength ;  but 
when  we  besought  him  to  moderate  his  zeal,  he  would  reply  in  the  beautiful 
words  of  Scripture,  "  So  long  as  the  flesh  is  able,  the  spirit  should  be  wiUing." 

You  know  how  forgetflil  youth  is  by  nature,  but  it  is  not  so  with  our 
children.  Exposed  to  sufferings  of  every  sort,  and  having  never  received  one 
mark  of  kindness  from  their  in&ncy  upward,  untQ  Pro^denoe,  through  you,  took 
pity  on  their  misery,  they  are  amazed  to  find  that  any  one  cares  for  them,  and 
the  smallest  reward,  the  slightest  proof  of  interest,  affects  them  deeply.  Judge, 
then,  gentlemen,  what  they  must  have  felt  when  deprived  of  him  who  had 
devoted,  even  sacrifloed,  his  life  to  them. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  to  you  the  state  of  the  colony  during  that 
mournful  season,  but  the  grief  expressed  by  youths  who  have  long  left  us  wiU 
enable  you  to  understand  what  theirs  must  have  been  who,  to  the  veiy  moment 
of  M.  de  CourteiUes*  death,  were  the  objects  of  his  tender  care. 

The  foUowing  is  a  letter  from  Hermcrel,  now  established  at  Caen: 

*'  Caen,  SepUmbtr  nffi,  1852. 

"  Monsieur  Demetz, — ^I  awaited  with  the  intensest  anxiety  the  confirmation  of 

this  news.    My  master  came  to  my  house  on  the  12th  of  this  month  to  bring 

me  some  woik,  when  seeing  the  portrait  of  my  revered  M.  de  CourteiUes 

hanging  against  the  wall,  together  with  the  engraving  of  Mettray,  he  exclaimed 

*  Mettny,  a  Lecture,  by  Robert  Hall,  M.  A. 

t  Letter  of  the  Mintetr  of  the  Interior,  dated  April  ISih,  1963. 
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all  at  once,  ^Why  that's  Mettray  there,  and  here's  one  of  the  foondera:  it  m 
the  very  one  who  died  yesterday  afternoon  of  apoplexy.'  I  cx>uld  not  speak  a 
word,  and  meanwhile  ho  went  away.  As  soon  as  I  came  to  myselfj  I  ran  aft^ 
him  to  ask  him  where  he  heard  the  news ;  he  said  he  saw  it  in  a  newspap^, 
and  I  ran  to  every  place  where  newspapers  are  taken  in,  but  I  could  not  find 
out  if  it  was  true.  But  I  could  scarcely  avoid  believing  it,  for  why  should  a 
man  who  knew  nothing  of  Mettray  invent  such  a  thing.  I  was  in  the  most 
droadful  suspense  till  I  received  your  letter,  and  ever  since  then  I  have  been  in 
the  most  dreadful  grief.  I  can  not  tell  you,  Monsieur  Demetz,  what  I  feel;  I 
will  only  say,  that  I  seek  in  spirit  the  tomb  which  covers  the  dear  remains  of 
M.  do  ('ourteillcs,  and  there  my  heart  pours  forth  its  bitter  sorrow. 

*'  What  a  terrible  blow  i^vidence  has  inflicted  on  you  too ;  but  I  know, 
Monsieur  Demetz,  you  are  bearing  it  with  the  resignation  you  always  show, 
ijod  alone  is  our  Master,  and  w^e  must  ever  yield  to  His  wilL  After  sucii 
fearful  proof  of  His  power  all  we  can  do  is  to  humble  ourselves  before  Him. 

."  Children  at  Mettray,  with  grief  I  learn  the  loss  we  have  all  sustained.  It 
is  a  dreadful  loss,  and  one  we  can  never  replace.  M.  de  Courteilles  is  no  more. 
He  was  one  of  the  colony's  supports,  and  this  support  it  has  lost.  He  still 
watches  over  us  from  above-,  but  we  can  see  him  no  longer.  He  is  no  more 
amongst  us.  He  will  never  again  console  the  sick,  nor  the  prisoner,  nor  ever 
praise  good  conduct  more,  nor  be  seen  at  any  of  your  meetings.  Ah !  my  dear 
lads,  he  is  gone  from  lis  forever!  But  every  step  we  took  at  Mettray  he 
guided;  we  were  the  objects  of  all  his  thoughts,  of  all  his  solicitude;  he 
watched  over  us  while  he  slept,  he  worked  for  ua  while  we  rested.  What 
proof  of  our  regret  can  we  give  worthy  of  such  care  and  such  saoritices?  No, 
dear  school-fellows,  we  can  give  none — for  it  was  his  earthly  life  he  sp<»nt  to 
save  our  souls.  But,  dear  colons  of  Mettray,  let  us  tiy  to  prove  our  respd-t  fi>r 
his  memory,  let  every  action  show  how  truly  we  mourn  him.  Let  your  games, 
your  laughter,  be  less  boisterous.  Break  not  his  rest — lie  hes  beside  you,  and 
his  spirit  is  ever  with  you;*  as  for  me,  I  share  your  sorrow;  your  grief  is  mine 
also,  for  I  owe  him  more  than  any  one.  A  servant  deprived  by  death  of  a  (;ood 
master  mourns  him  for  a  time  at  least ;  a  son  never  ceases  to  regret  the  loss  of 
a  good  father,  but  we  have  lost  far  more  than  a  good  master,  or  even  father — 
•    we  have  lost  a  saviour. 

"Have  we  not  then  greater  cause  than  they,  to  make  our  mourning  life-long; 
and  tliat  every  one  who  in  future  visits  Mettray  may  know  how  great  a  loss 
the  colons  have  sustained,  I  beg,  M.  Demetz,  to  be  so  good  as  to  allow  them  to 
wear  black  collars  to  their  coats  instead  of  red,  and  to  let  the  banner  of  each 
family  be  covered  with  crape  for  at  least  a  year.  But  this  is  nothing  in  com- 
parison with  what  the  colony  owes  him,  I  have  no  need,  my  dear  boys,  to 
ask  you  to  pray  for  him,  for  that  is  your  first  duty.  As  for  me,  I  trust,  M. 
Demetz,  and  the  officers  under  you,  you  will  not  think  me  wrong  in  putting  on 
mourning  for  him ;  my  heart  will  mourn  too,  and  like  my  school-fellows  I  shall 
never  forget  him  who  was  everything  to  me.  M.  Demetz  is  left  alone  over  you, 
my  dear  friends ;  his  charge  is  greater  than  ever,  and  besides  he  too  has  lost 
his  friond.  Try  to  lighten  the  task  which  this  dreadful  event  has  rendered 
double  to  him.  Let  oilenses  be  less  frequent,  let  the  elder  ones  guide  the  little 
ones  aright,  let  those  who  have  learnt  something  teach  those  who  know  nothLog, 
and  let  all,  animated  with  one  spirit,  endeavor  to  make  the  grief  of  your  mast»8 
loss  l)itter,  and  their  life  among  you  more  happy. 

"Farewell,  my  dearly  beloved  school-fellows.  May  heaven  receive  the 
prayers  wo  all  oflbr  up  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  the  deceased,  our  revered 
M.  de  Courteilles,  who  loved  us  to  the  end  of  his  life ;  and  may  it  be  pleased  to 
grant  many,  many  years  more  to  him,  who  is  yet  spared  to  us. 

(Signed,)  Herscerel." 

You  will  not  wrong  us,  by  imagining  we  have  permitted  a  word  of  this  letter 
^  to  be  altered. 

Another  letter  equally  expressive  of  the  love  and  veneration  inspired 

*  B^  his  own  direction  M.  de  Courteilles  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  or  the  colony  ;  tbos 
eren  in  death  he  is  not  senarated  from  those  to  whom  his  life  was  devoted.  His  epitaph  xm 
in  thece  words,  ^^  J'ai  vouiu  vivre  mourir  et  resusciter  avec  euz ;"  thev  are  an  extraot  nora 
h»  will.— Eo. 
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by  M.  de  Courteilles,  is  given  in  the  report,  but  our  space  will  not  permit 
us  to  transcribe  it     IC.  Demeta  received 

Numbers  of  letters,  which,  though  less  well  expressed,  are  equally  touching. 
We  have  preserved  them  all,  and  shall  keep  them,  as  affording  the  most 
striking  testimony  to  the  worth  of  our  friend.  It  is  not  given  to  every  one  to 
inspire  such  r^ret    ♦    ♦ 

It,  in  the  hearts  of  young  children,  some  of  them  very  young,  and  untnoned, 
our  grief  found  such  an  echo,  judge  what  we  met  with  in  our  officers,  educated 
almost  entirely  under  our  own  eyes,  and  who  had  lived  on  terms  of  intimacy 
with  him  whom  it  was  impossible  to  behold  without  being  attracted  to  him  by 
an  irresistible  power.  These  excellent  young  men  have  felt  that  the  best  way 
to  honor  the  memory  of  their  benefactor  is  to  follow  his  exhortations,  and  it  is 
simply  an  act  of  justice  on  my  part  to  assure  you  that  the  management  of  the 
colony  has  never  been  more  easy.  Right  feeling  is  apparent  tlm>ughout,  and 
each 'performs  his  duty  without  my  having  even  to  remind  him  of  it 

This  was  a  mournful  year  for  the  colony,  which,  during  its  course, 
lost  many  friends  besides  M.  de  Courteilles.  One  of  these,  M.  Blouet, 
was  the  architect,  to  whose  happy  adaptation  to  the  requirements  of 
Mettray  of  what  he,  in  company  with  M.  Demets,  had  seen  in  amilBr 
institutions  abroad,  much  of  its  success  is  owing.  Madame  Hebert,  the 
foundress,  as  it  will  be  recollected,  of  one  of  the  houses  inhabited  by  the 
colons,  died  in  1853,  and  also  M.  Besancon,  a  munificent  bene&ctor  to 
the  colony  from  the  time  of  its  foundation. 

The  report  is  preceded  by  a  portrait  of  M.  de  Courteilles — ^it  repre> 
sents  a  man  of  distinguished  appearance,  and  most  benevolent  conn- 
tenance — ^but  the  record  of  the  past  ydkr's  events  no  longer  bears  his 
signature.    May  that  which  yet  remains  long  be  spared ! 

In  1854  we  find  reference  to  the  assemblage  of  the  colons  in  the  great 
hall  which  takes  place  every  Sunday : 

On  Sunday  an  account  is  given  before  the  assembled  colony  of  the  conduct  of 
each  fiunily,  and  the  work  it  has  accomplished  during  the  past  week,  and  partioa- 
lars  respecting  its  individual  members,  are  related.  Every  boy  who  has  deserved 
well  receives  encouragement ;  every  family  whose  conduct  has  been  satii^tory 
receives  a  reward.  Ihis  emulation  among  the  different  fiunilies  has  always  had 
a  good  effect  It  was  not,  however,  sufficient,  and  we  thought  it  might  be 
possible  to  excite  this  spirit  of  rivahy  in  good  conduct  to  still  rather  results,  by 
fostering  it  not  only  in  individuals  but  in  the  various  fiunilies,  so  that  it  should 
animate  the  whole  colony. 

With  this  view  we  have  established  a  kind  of  "prijse  of  honor,"  (prix  cP 
JumneuTy)  to  be  granted  to  the  family  which  has  incurred  no  punishment  during 
the  past  week ;  it  consists  in  the  privilege  of  carrying  the  national  flag  upon 
which  this  simple  legend  has  been  inscribed,  "  Sonnewr  a  la  FamQlo  ."♦ 

During  their  militaij  exercises,  the  fiunily  which  has  earned  this  distinction, 
marches  at  the  head  of  the  colony  whose  standaid-bearer  it  has  become,  lite 
important  aid  we  receive  from  this  struggle  as  to  who  shall  behave  best,  will  be 
proved  better  by  figures  than  by  the  most  eloquent  words. 

Before  the  introduction  of  the  flag  the  number  of  boys  inscribed  on  the  Tablet 
of  Honor  amounted  to  66  per  cent ;  it  is  now  74|,  and  we  should  add  that  87 
lads  now  at  the  colony  have  come  to  us  within  the  last  three  months,  and  con- 
sequently are  not  yet  privileged  to  have  their  names  placed  upon  the  tablet 
Under  the  same  influence  the  number  of  colons  consigned  to  the  cell,  which 
was  formerly  2  per  cent  per  day,  is  now  reduced  to  one  and  a  quarter. 

Every  week,  as  has  been  already  stated,  we  give  to  those  fiunilies,  whose 
conduct  has  been  particularly  good,  a  little  reward.     Tins  is  genially  an 


*  The  BMM  <KrUM  neeeHfol  fiunilj  ia  wrlUea  od  a  bouII  •cutcheon,  ftiCened  to  ttw  alairof 
ttMflag. 
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engraving  representing  either  some  oourageons  action,  or  elae  a  religions 
Bubject ;  sometimes  it  is  a  print  of  one  of  our  great  battles,  or  of  a  naval 
encounter.  The  sublime  scene  of  the  death  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,*  and 
the  deed  of  self-devotion  by  the  sister  of  charity,  who,  in  the  midst  of  a  fierce 
street  skirmish,  saved  the  life  of  an  officer  at  the  risk  of  her  own,  are  thus 
brought  under  the  notice  of  our  lads,  and  these  engravings,  oonveying  as  thej 
do  an  invaluable  lesson,  decorate  the  walls  of  the  bojs'  rooms,  and  form  a  little 
gallery  illustrative  of  moral  greatness,  piety  and  heroism. 

The  report  gives  most  encouraging  particulars  respecting  a  large 
nomber  of  the  youths  who  had  left  the  institution,  contained  partly  in 
letters  from  patrons,  and  in  one  signed  ^*A  former  colon.''  The  writer, 
who  had  settled  at  Lima,  after  expressing  the  warmest  gratitude  and 
affection  toward  the  Director  and  the  officers  of  the  colony,  begs  that  his 
name  may  be  inscribed  on  its  Ust  of  founders,  stating  that  he  has  trans- 
mitted the  sum  of  one  hundred  francs  in  aid  of  its  funds,  a  donation  by 
which  he  would  become  entitled  to  the  coveted  distinction. 

We  find  also  the  following  passage  referring  to  a  yisit  paid  to  the 

colony  by  Lord  Brougham : 

He  did  not  depart  from  the  institution  without  leaving  there  a  proof  of  his 
generous  sympaUiy,  and  we  look  forward  to  having  ere  long  funds  sufficient  to 
build  a  house  on  which  will  be  inscribed,  (as  in  the  case  of  those  constructed 
at  the  expense  of  different  departments,)  the  words,  "Founded  by  England." 

We  are  informed,  by  the  report  for  1855,  of  a  change  in  the  time 
allotted  to  the  instruction  of  the  younger  boys,  whose  numbers  had  re- 
cently much  increased.  It  was  now  found  best  to  allow  them  to  spend 
a  larger  portion  of  the  day  in  the  school-room  than  their  companions, 
their  labor  being  of  comparatively  little  value,  while  their  aptitude  for 
acquiring  elementary  knowledge  is  much  greater  than  at  a  later  period. 
The  progress  made  by  the  pupils  was  on  the  whole  highly  satisfactoiy. 
Out  of  the  649  colons  in  the  institution  896  could  read,  and  268  could 
write  well,  while  the  most  uninstnicted  had  made  some  progress  in  these 
arts,  and  the  arithmetic  class  was  very  promising. 

*  The  event  alluded  to  In  (he  report  occorred  diuiof  the  terrible  Three  Days  of  June,  ]8I8. 
We  were  In  Paris  In  the  autamn  of  that  year,  and  of  eoorw  saw  all  the  places  rendered 
memorable  during  the  preceding  few  months.    It  dom^  be  sapposed  we  did  noC  &il  to  Tisit  the 

Sot  which  the  death  of  the  noble-hearted  prelate  has  made  hallowed  ground,  and  there 
eparticulars  were  narrated  to  us  of  that  fearful  scene. 

Hoping  to  star  the  dreadful  carnage,  and  to  act  as  mediator  between  the  goTcmment  and 
the  rebels,  the  Archbishop  departed  from  his  palace  on  Banday  evening,  the  2Sth  of  Jnne,  for 
the  Place  de  la  Bastile,  where  the  fighting  was  then  hottest  Passing  along  the  Rue  8L 
Antoine,  the  excited  populace,  aware  of  his  intention,  implored  him  to  peraeTere^  over- 
whelming him  with  prayers  and  blessings.  Borne  few  warned  him  of  the  peril  he  was  in- 
curring, but  to  these  lie  replied,  that  dutv  forbade  him  to  regard  his  own  safety ,  and  be  wis 
beard  often  to  repeat  to  himself  the  words.  **  Bonua  autemmutor  dot  vitam  aumn  pro  onbtu 
mU$."  Truly  be  proved  himself  no  hireling !  Be  stopped  firom  time  to  time  besiae  tbe  im- 
balances, blessing  and  absolving  the  wounded.  On  reaching  the  Place  de  la  Bastils,  when 
a  barricade  had  been  thrown  up  across  the  embouchure  of  two  streets,  which  form  an  acute 
angle,  he  prevailed  upon  the  omcer  commanding  the  government  troops  to  stop  firing  that  be 
might  parley  with  the  insurgents.  The  latter  ceased  also,  when  accompanied  by  his  two 
grand9  vicaireoj  and  preceded  by  a  man  bearing  a  bough  for  a  flag  of  truce,  he  advanced  to- 
ward the  barricade.  The  rebels  descended  from  it  to  meet  him,  and  there  appeared  reasoii 
to  hope  that  his  mission  of  peace  would  prove  successful,  when  the  report  of  a  gun,  possibly 
a  random  shot,  was  followed  by  a  cry  of  ^*  Treason !"  and  instantly  the  fusillade  was  resnmed 
more  fiercely  than  ever.  The  prelate  and  his  no  less  courageous  attendants,  were  thus  la 
the  midst  of  a  cross  fire.  He  still  advanced,  reached  the  oarrieade,  and  climbed  to  die 
•ummit.  where  he  was  visible  to  the  combatants  on  both  sides.  Tbe  balls  whistled  lonod 
his  head  as  he  addressed  the  multitude,  but  he  remained  unharmed,  though  one  of  his  vicin 
had  his  hat  pierced  in  three  placea  While  descending  from  the  barricade  the  Archbishop 
was  struck  by  a  ballet  in  his  side.  The  blow  was  moriaL  A  fiUthful  servant,  who  bsd  fol- 
Inwed  him  unperceived,  caught  him  in  his  arma,  and  he  was  carried  firom  tbe  spot.  He  sor- 
vived  only  a  few  hours,  during  which  his  sufferings  were  Intense,  bat  boms  with  the 
eaimness  and  resignation  which  belongs  to  true  heroum.— Ed. 
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Orphnadre,  an  off-shoot  from  Mettray,  of  which  we  shall  hear  more  in 
the  next  report,  was  founded  this  year. 

The  inundations  of  June,  1856,  which  overwhelmed  the  vallejs  of  some 
of  the  largest  rivers  in  France,  caused  great  damage  to  the  city  of  Tours. 
It  was  indeed  threatened  almost  with  submersion,  its  safety  depending 
on  the  resisting  power  of  a  levee,  which,  at  one  time,  appeared  likely  to 
give  way.  The  Mettray  youths  had,  on  the  occasion  of  a  former  flood, 
rendered  great  assistance,  and  their  help  was  again  thankfully  accepted. 

Daring  the  disaster  which  ravaged  our  fertile  districta,  our  lads— whom  a 
journey  in  England  prevented  me  nt>m  myself  leading  to  the  scene  of  action — 
were  in  the  Ibremoet  ranks  to  oppose  the  eviL  IL  Blanchard  was  at  their  head, 
admirably  seconded  by  the  rest  of  our  officers,  whose  names  I  could  not  here 
enumerate^ 

The  seal  and  devotion  with  which  each  one  performed  his  duty  on  this 
occasion,  called  forth  the  following  letter  from  the  Municipal  Council  of  Tours 
after  those  tenible  days  of  trial : — 

*'Jb1he  Dtredor  of  Mettray. 

**  Sir, — At  the  time  when  our  city  was  exposed  to  imminent  danger,  you 
generously  thought  of  offering  us  the  help  of  your  young  coltnu;  we  grateftiUy 
accepted  it^  and  a  few  hours  only  elapsed  before  these  brave  youths,  fomished 
with  tools  which  were  fiuniliar  to  them,  came  to  assist  our  teirified  inhabitants 
in  opposing  the  violence  of  the  flood. 

**  For  two  days  and  a  night  they  worked  inceasantly,  with  unheard-of  energy 
and  ardor,  without  letting  order  and  discipline  be  reluced  for  an  instant  in  their 
rank& 

**  They  remained  with  us  to  the  last,  when  ever^  means  of  safety  had  been 
tried.  After  all  the  fetigue  they  had  undergone  for  us,  the  colons  of  Mettray 
still  wished  to  lighten  the  misfortune  which  their  courage  was  not  able  to  aver^ 
and  these  poor  lads  devoted  tiieir  savings  to  the  rdief  of  thoee  who  had  suffered 
by  the  floods. 

"This  devotion  and  generosity  have  excited  the  warmest  admiration  of  our 
dtizens,  which  it  is  our  gratifying  duty  to  express. 

**  All  honor,  then,  to  those  poor  bojs  who  have  so  nobly  gained  for  themselves 
a  place  in  society,  whence  the  micfortunes  of  their  youth,  often  undeserved, 
seemed  to  exclude  them  I  All  honor  to  the  institution  which  has  inspired  such 
generous  feeUngsl 

"The  Municipal  Councfl  of  Tours  has  decided  that  a  commemorative  medal 
shall  be  offered  to  the  colony  of  Mettray,  to  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  the 
brotherly  help  it  so  freely  gave  to*  our  dty.  I  shall  shortly  have  the  honor  of 
transmitting  it  to  you,  sir;  but  the  coundl  was  unwilling  to  delay  any  longer 
expressing  to  you  their  deep  gratitude,  and  I  rejoice  to  be  their  channel  of 
oommunicati<«  on  this  occasion. 

"  With  sincere  respect, 

"  AUow  me  to  subeoribe  myself  kc^  kc^ 

"K  Mams,  Mayor." 

The  medal,  which  I  have  received  from  the  Mayor,  (always  as  ready  to  reward 
good  deeds  as  he  is  the  first  toperform  them,)  bears  the  following  inscription : — 
"  A  la  Odonie  de  Mettray,  la  viUe  de  Toun^  reconnaisante.    Inondation,  1866.** 

The  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Tours  added  his  testimony  to  the  heroic 
conduct  alike  of  officers  and  colons  (h>m  Mettray. 

Speaking  of  the  increasing  development  of  the  manuflhctare  of  agricol- 
tmral  implements,  and  the  industry  of  the  young  workmen,  the  report 
continues : — 

To  assiduity  they  often  unite  considerable  ddll,  and  give  proof  of  no  mean 
capacity.    One  of  them  has  invented  a  root-cutter,  (cottp-raeme^)  iriuch  aooom- 
twice  as  much  woric  as  an  ordinary  root-cutter.    We  sent  this  impl** 
N 
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Snent  to  the  Ex^ptrntUm  UnineneUt,  and  it  faaving  gained  a  seoood  priie^  nt 
reeolyed  to  taJce  out  a  patent  for  it  We  decided  upon  this  st^  in  order,  findf , 
lo  secure  our  property  in  a  uaefril  invention,  but  more  particularly  with  the 
Tiew  of  encouraging  the  efforts  of  our  young  colons,  and  sustaining  tiieir  le^ 

Many  qiechnens  <^  their  handiwork  have  gained  prises  at  agricultinil 
shows  both  at  Paris  and  in  the  pro^ces. 

An  additional  department,  entitled  ^^ArU  et  MetUn^^  has  this  yar 
been  added  to  the  EcoU  PrepartUoire^  which  wHl  proTide  for  the  ednct- 
tion  of  industrial  teachers,  serious  evUs  having  occasionmUy  arisen  from 
employing  as  trades-masters  individuals  who  had  not  been  brought  op  in 
{hat  institution ;  it  is  intended  henceforth  to  employ  no  officer  who  has 
not  been  trained  there. 

The  advantages  of  employing  in  the  management  of  reformatioD  those 
only  who  have  had  a  special  training  for  the  work  is  thus  shown. 

We  are  happy,  Gentlemen,  to  have  it  in  our  power  to  mention  here  tiie  beo- 
efits  of  this  preparatory  school,  of  whose  utality  there  has  never  been  a  doubt 
for  an  instant.  Even  strangers  who  have  visited  l£ettray,  have  rendered  justice 
to  it,  and  proclaimed  its  importance.  We  have  on  this  head,  a  testimony  of 
high  authority  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Brougham,  recently  pubUahed  by  Mr.  Hill, 
Queen's  CounseL 

This  learned  gentleman,  after  mentioning  all  the  conditions  necesaaiy  for  tiie 
prosperity  of  an  agricultural  colony,  does  not  hesitate  to  point  out  as  most 
indispenaable,  the  preparatory  institution  of  a  school  constituted  on  the  plan  of 
ours.  • 

In  addition,  there  is  a  circumstance  so  conclusive,  and  so  much  to  the  honor 
of  this  institution,  that  we  hasten  to  bring  it  under  your  notice. 

The  Colony  of  Ostwald  which  contains  no  less  than  350  young  detenues,  vas 
fiur  from  producing  the  results  which  were  expected  from  it ;  and  it  was  about  to  be 
dosed,  when  the  Municipal  Council  of  Strasburg  on  which  it  depends,  decided  oa 
our  recommendation,  to  accept  as  Director,  M.  Guimas,  one  of  tiie  earliest  of  our 
pupHs,  and  latterly  occupying  an  important  post  with  ua  I  had  the  pleasare 
myself  of  conducting  him  to  Ostwald,  and  he  was  installed  in  his  new  ftinetiou 
the  first  day  of  February  last  It  is  scarcely  in  our  power  to  thank  as  ve 
ought^  the  authorities  of  the  city  of  Strasburg,  for  the  cordiali^  with  which  they 
received  us. 

Since  this  man,  whose  zeal  is  boundless,  has  been  at  the  head  of  the  house,  a 
complete  change  has  been  effected  in  the  diqx)Bitions  of  the  childr^L  Tlie 
desertions  have  diminished  in  a  wonderful  proportion,  although  the  disciplme 
has  increased  in  rigor;  and  now  the  same  authorities  who  had  relused  any  9U^ 
rifice  at  all,  are  the  fiiist,  in  presence  of  the  good  realized,  to  require  additiontl 
buildings  in  order  to  accommodate  a  greater  number  of  children. 

Thus,  genUemen,  you  have  the  satisfaction  not  only  of  having  founded  Het- 
tray,  but  of  having  contributed  to  save  Ostwald  into  tiie  bargain. 

Besults  like  these  are  to  us  the  most  powerful  encouragements ;  and  at  fbe 
sight  of  the  good  which  the  agricultural  colonies  are  daily  aceompliidiing,  we 
foel  our  zeal  redouble  in  order  to  prepare  for  our  country,  men  worthy  to  dizeei 
such  institutions,  and  to  fulfill  so  noble  and  holy  a  mission. 

In  direct  connection  with  Mettray  there  are  little  eolonies  of  forty 
children  in  ordinaiy  fitrm-housea,  still  subjected  to  the  discipline  of  the 
institution,  and  besides  these  there  is  a  colony,  called  the  Qrphnsidn, 
established  in  1849  at  a  distance  of  eighty  miles. 

This  little  oolony  has  been  located  on  the  land  of  the  Orphrasoldre  oa  tto 
friendly  proposal  of  M.  Manuel,  proprietor  of  that  vast  demesne.  No  pniseB 
in  our  power  to  bestow  would  be  worthy  of  his  generous  disinterestedness. 

Our  &nners  with  the  example  of  the  spedmen  we  have  just  founded,  will 
henceforward  as  we  hope,  enter  with  more  confidence  on  the  way  we  have  been 
to  long  endeavoring  to  open  for  them.    The  orphans  and  the  foundlings  who 
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press  so  hoavily  on  the  funds  of  the  departments,  will  be  also  employed  in 
a  manner  profitable  both  to  themselves  and  tlio  country. 

Prudence  imposes  on  us  a  duty,  not  to  neglect  any  precautions  necessary 
to  success  in  this  new  experiment  We  have  taken  care  to  send  to  the  colony 
of  the  Orphrasiere  those  children  who  are  approaching  the  term  of  their 
liberation. 

The  great  mistake  of  all  those  penitentiary  systems  which  have  been  tried  up 
to  our  own  time,  is,  allowing  the  individual  to  pass  at  once  ftom  a  state  of  the 
strictest  seclusion  to  a  state  of  boundless  lil)erty. 

The  Orphrasiere  lying  fitf  away  from  Mettray,  offers  to  our  children  a  state  of 
transition  by  which  they  can  make  their  first  essay  of  liberty,  being  still  liable 
to  a  certain  restraint  It  is  by  having  recourse  to  all  these  precautions,  by 
observing  these  gradations,  that  we  can  hope  to  render  the  once  vicious  man  an 
upright  member  of  society. 

The  results  of  the  system  of  Patronage  toward  the  colonists  who  leave 
Mettray,  is  thus  set  forth : 

But  the  proof  of  the  utility  of  your  foundation  is  particularly  to  be  found  in 
the  conduct  which  the  children  observe  after  their  liberation.  You  will  thereby 
comprehend  the  importance,  we  attach  to  "  Patronage,  *'  the  sole  means  of 
inducing  them  to  persevere  in  the  good  path  on  which  they  have  entered. 

This  Patronage  has  now  attained  large  proportions,  as  we  never  abandon  our 
young  charge,  and  as  the  "latest  dismissed,"  still  add  to  the  number  of  theur 
predece^saors,  and  considerably  swell  our  expenses  for  which  we  receive  no 
compensation  from  government 

Heiuls  less  confident  than  yours  in  the  resources  of  charity,  would  have  been 
dismayed  by  the  consequences  of  such  engagements,  but  you  have  felt  that 
"Patronage"  was  the  indispensable  complement *to  your  work,  and  that  in 
order  to  organize  it,  you  should  not  recoil  from  any  sacrifice:  and  besides^ 
we  are  bound  to  believe  tliat  the  exercise  of  Patronage  on  the  children  who 
have  quitted  thft  colony,  has  a  healthy  action  on  those  now  present:  by  its 
means  our  influence  on  this  youthful  population  mcreases  from  day  to  day.  Our 
children  can  not  be  ignorant  of  the  solicitude  with  which  we  shall  watch  over 
their  destiny  when  they  will  have  become  free :  they  know  the  sacrifices  whidi 
we  impose  on  ourselves  in  order  to  be  useful  to  them ;  and  they  show  their 
gratitude  by  the  only  means  in  their  power,  viz.:  that  of  conducting  themselves 
with  propriety. 

1,040  young  colonists  have  quitted  Mettray  firom  the  establishment  to  the  first 
of  January  1855,  of  them 

421  have  devoted  themselves  to  agriculture. 

301  have  betaken  themselves  to  trades. 

249  have  entered  the  army:  we  are  happy  to  mention  one  of  them,  a  soldier 
in  the  3d  Zouaves  now  at  Sebastopol,  already  decorated  with  the  crosB 
of  the  "  Legion  of  Honor.**    He  has  made  hhnself  one  of  the  subscri- 
bers to  the  foundation  of  Mettray.* 
69  have  entered  the  Marine. 


1,040 

The  number  of  301  children  who  have  embraced  industrial  profieesions  may 
appear  large,  but  it  is  more  strange  that  it  should  be  so  restricted,  as  out  of  1,817 
chUdren  who  have  been  admitted  at  Mettray,  908  belonged  to  our  lai^  towns. 
This  large  proportion  of  children  brought  up  among  crowded  populations, 
aooounts  for  the  number  of  the  "  reli^psed  "  wMch  however  has  not  been  on  the 
increase.  It  remluns  as  at  past  periods,  10  per  cent  as  appears  from  the  official 
return  of  '*  Criminal  Justice,"  recently  published  by  M.,  the  Minister  of  Justice. 
This  stationary  result  may  be  considered  as  a  progressive  one,  if  we  take  into 
account  the  length  of  time  elapsed  since  the  liberation  of  our  first  colonists. 

We  can  not  conclude  these  observations  on  "  Patronage  "  without  addressing 
o>ar  thanks  to  those  who  have  seconded  us  in  this  work,  and  whose  zeal,  instead 
of  diminishing,  seems  to  increase  in  proportion  as  their  task  becomes  more 

*  Thit  [m  oot  the  aole  inatonce  of  the  kind  which  we  have  to  record.    What  can  be  mora 
talanaUiif  tliaa  to  aaa  Maoray  aopported  by  tboaa  to  whom  it  once  gava  rafttfa  i 
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difficult.  "We  would  wish,  gentlemen,  if  the  number  were  not  too  great,  to  pay 
to  each  individual,  the  tribute  of  gratitude  due  for  his  efficacioDS  help;  to 
recount  with  what  persevering  efforts  the  greater  number  have  endtravored 
to  act  (for  good)  on  the  children  as  well  as  their  parents,  well  knowing  that  the 
best  counsels  have  little  influence  in  presence  of  evil  examples  on  the  part  of 
the  family. 

We  will  content  ourselves  by  naming  M.  Verdier,  Agent-General  of  your 
Society,  wlio  with  a  disinterestedness  beyond  all  praise,  has  charged  himself 
with  the  "  Patronage  "  of  all  our  children  in  Paris.  We  can  hardly  form  a  cc«^ 
rect  estimate  of  the  difficulties  which  this  office  entails,  or  &e  incessant  goings 
and  comings  of  every  kind  which  it  exacts.  M.  Veirdier  is  dismayed  by  no 
obstacles  of  this  kind. 

As  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  colonists,  the  Beport  contilms  the 

following  paragraphs : 

The  visits  of  the  physician  take  place  every  day. 

Formerly,  the  service  of  the  infirmary  was  confided  to  one  of  the  colonics: 
frequent  changes  were  the  result  which  could  not  be  otherwise  than  prejudicial 
to  the  management  of  the  sick.  To  remedy  this  inconvenience,  we  have  not 
hesitated  notwithstanding  our  limited  finances,  to  appoint  an  infirmarian  who  is 
charged  specially  with  this  service,  and  who  acquits  himself  ss  we  are  happy  to 
say,  with  laudable  punctuality.  He  is  placed  under  the  control  of  two  Sisters 
of  Charity  who  are  entrusted  with  the  care  of  our  infirmary  and  dispensary. 

Vaccination  has  been  tried  on  141  children,  to  wit: 

51  vaccinations. 
90  revaccinations. 

The  latter  experiments  have  been  successfiU  in  27  instances,  and,  gentlemen, 
it  is  a  source  of  much  pleasure  to  us  to  announce  to  you,  that  there  has  not 
occurred  amongst  us  since  the  founding  of  the  establishment  a  single  case 
of  small-pox,  though  tljis  very  year,  both  the  ordinary  and  confluent  small-pox 
have  attacked  a  certain  number  of  children  in  the  neighboring  communes. 

The  physicians  of  the  establishment  encourage  us  in  the  notion  "that  this 
immunity  is  the  result  of  the  care  taken,  according  as  the  colonists  are  admit- 
ted, to  vaccinate  tliose  who  have  not  yet  undergone  this  operation,  and  to 
revaccinate  those  who  have." 

Further  on,  they  add  this  information  which  we  are  very  happy  to  conunnni- 
cate  to  you : — "  As  to  the  cholera  which  visited  Tours  in  the  month  of  July, 
and  did  not  disappear  till  the  end  of  October,  we  have  not  had  a  single  case«*^ 

Wo  can  not  announce  such  a  circumstance,  gentlemen,  without  feeling  it  our 
duty  once  more  to  thank  that  Providence  which  to  this  day  has  preserved 
Mettray  firom  that  scourge,  though  it  has  raged  even  at  our  gates. 

M.  Demetz  thus  speaks  of  a  new  feature  in  the  establishment  at  Mettray, 

for  a  class  of  children  not  yet  convicted  of  crime : 

We  can  not  conclude  this  report,  gentlemen,  without  introdndng  to  your 
notice,  a  new  institution  which  has  been  added  to  the  one  you  have  never  o^sed 
to  invest  with  your  solicitude,  and  which  appears  to  us  equally  worthy  of  your 
sympathies. 

This  addition  enables  us  to  fill  up  in  our  oorrectional  regime,  a  truly  deplora- 
ble void,  and  to  obtain  results  of  the  highest  importance  in  the  interest  of 
&milies. 

The  legislator  while  adopting  the  principle  of  agricultural  ooloniee  for  jomug 
convicts,  ought  to  have  equally  taken  into  account  those  children  whose  vicious 
inclinations,  or  obstinate  characters,  stubbornly  resist  all  instruction,  and  all 
efforts  of  domestic  discipline ;  and  wiio,  without  having  been  g^uilty  of  an 
infraction  of  the  penal  laws,  do  not  the  less  deserve  severe  punishment  We 
speak  of  children  detained  at  the  request  of  the  father,  on  the  ground  of 
"Paternal  Correction." 

If  we  wish  to  achieve  a  reform  as  complete  as  it  possibly  can  be,  we  shoold 
come  to  the  aid  of  youth  whatever  be  its  social  pointion,  and  combat  its  evil  pro- 
pensities wherever  they  manifest  themselves. 

In  France,  detention  imder  the  head  of  correction  pcUemdU  is  the  only  means 
of  repressing  the  transgressions  of  youth.    But  Paris  alone  ofTen^  and  tiiere  Imt 
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in  an  insoffldent  manner,  a  house  for  the  reoeptbn  of  such  children,  which  holds 
oat  some  guarantee  to  the  heads  of  &milies. 

In  the  proyinoes  there  exists  no  establishment  of  this  kind.  Children  under 
age,  whom  their  parents  might  wish  to  correct  by  withdrawing  them  fh>m  the 
eyil  counsels  and  evil  examples  which  are  perverting  them,  would  there  be  mixed 
peU-mell  with  the  suspected  and  even  the  convicted:  thus  thej  would  be 
exposed  to  greater  dangers  than  those  from  which  it  is  wished  to  guard  them. 
What  &ther  of  a  fiunilj  would  venture  to  give  to  his  son,  for  companions,  male- 
factors and  others,  the  revise  of  prisons. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  aaj,  that  solitary  confinement  only,  can  act  with  effi- 
cacy in  such  oases.  It  is  necessary  to  have  witnessed  its  effects  in  order  to 
form  a  correct  idea  of  the  happy  influence  which  it  obtains  over  the  character. 
A  complete  transformation  is  effected  in  the  individual  submitted  to  its  operation. 
As  he  can  not  procure  either  indulgence  or  amusements,  nothing  is  at  work 
to  remove  firom  his  mind  the  exhortations  and  counsels  he  has  received.  Re- 
flection is  perpetually  holding  before  his  eyes  the  picture  of  his  past  life.  In 
solitude  there  is  no  place  for  pride,  for  self-love.  The  child  is  obliged,  in  his  own 
despite,  to  enter  into  himself:  he  no  longer  blushes  for  yielding  to  the  prompt- 
ings of  his  conscience,  which  has  been  so  justly  called  the  "  voice  of  Qod." 
Little  by  little,  he  becomes  accessible  to  religious  sentiments :  labor  now  becomes 
an  occupation  for  him,  and  very  soon  a  pleasure;  he  gives  himself  up  to  it  with 
ardor;  and  that  which  he  has  hitherto  considered  as  a  painful  task,  becomes  a 
comfort)  even  a  necessary,  so  that  the  greatest  punishment  that  can  be  inflicted 
on  him  is  to  deprive  him  of  emplojonent 

The  short  period  of  his  detention  dissipates  whatever  fears  the  solitary  system 
may  excite  in  the  minds  of  some  individuals. 

We  always  take  the  precaution  before  receiving  a  child  of  this  class  into  our 
colony,  to  announce  to  him  his  parents'  wishes  that  he  should  be  placed  under 
restraint  We  give  him  to  understand  that  we  have  obtained  a  delay  in  his  fii^ 
vor:  we  exhort  him  to  profit  by  this  new  proof  of  indulgence,  letting  him 
understand  at  the  same  time  that  if  he  does  not,  he  shall  be  the  object  of  severe 
chastisement  We  have  the  satisfaction  to  inform  you  that  in  the  greater  num- 
ber of  cases  this  announcement  has  sufficed,  ^hanks  to  this  weapon  pUced  in 
their  hands,  many  parents  have  made  their  hitherto  despised  authority,  flilly 
respected. 

When  the  menace  has  had  no  effect,  and  we  are  obliged  to  put  the  threat  in 
execution,  the  boy  on  entering  Mettray  changes  liis  name  for  a  number  by 
which  he  is  henceforth  designated ;  the  letters  of  his  fiimily,  preserved  wi& 
cai^  are  delivered  up  to  him  when  he  quits  us,  so  that  there  may  remain  no 
traces  at  any  time,  of  a  '*  past ''  which  is  so  desirable  to  be  never  drawn  from 
oblivion. 

To  the  charge  made  both  in  France,  {Journal  dM  JBoonomUtMy)  and  in 

England,   (Quarterly  Review,  January,   1856,)  that  the  discipline  of 

Mettray  destroys  the  fiunily  feeling,  (esprit  defamills^)  M.  Demetz  replied 

in  a  letter  published  in  the  former  journal — ^(h>m  which  we  make  brief 

extracts : 

Mettray  does  not  reoeive  ohildren  fh>m  their  homes,  but  fh>m  prisons,  in 
which  place  the  life  they  pursue  is  vecy  different  fh>m  thai  of  a  domestic  hearth ; 
and  further,  that  almost  all  these  poor  children  have  been  led  to  evil  predaely 
because  they  have  no  families,  or  only  such  as  do  them  harm. 

From  its  foundation  to  the  1st  of  January,  1856»  the  oolony  of  Mettray  has 
received  1,984  juvenUe  offenders.    Of  this  number  there  ar&— 

346  illegitimate  children. 

876  children  who  have  lost  fhther  or  mother,  or  both. 

116  foundling& 

304  children  who  have  a  step-fether  or  step-mother. 

117  children  whose  parents  live  in  ooncubinage. 
408  children  whose  parents  have  been  convicted. 

What  does  Mettray  do  for  them  7  The  veiy  first  principle  called  into  aotioa 
at  the  oolony  is  the  esprit  de  famtOA,  It,  therefore  does  not  destroy,  but 
restores  this  feeling  in  our  young  delinquents. 
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In  an  essay  we  very  recently  published  on  Agricultural  Colonies,  we  eameetlj 
insisted  that  it  was  the  duty  of  every  man  aspiring  to  found  an  institution  des- 
tined to  receive  poor  and  abandoned  children  to  create  in  it  a  home  feeling.  If 
they  desire  to  supply,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  child  the  &mily  it  has  lost,  or 
which  has  neglected  its  duty.  We  said  in  that  essay  that  the  reason  why  we 
have  made  no  greater  progress  in  education  is  because  we  have  too  often 
substituted  discipline  for  moral  action. 

But  in  order  that  a  moral  principle  sliould  first  be  thoroughly  understood, 
and  then  properly  applied  by  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  give  it  effect,  we  must 
embody  this  sentiment  in  a  form  bearing  no  distant  resemblance  to  a  real  family. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  erected  small  detached  houses.  Our  popuhition, 
which  now  exceeds  660  lads,  is  thus  divided  into  small  families,  each  having  a 
chief  trained  in  the  normal  school  (which  we  previously  established  in  order  to 
educate  officers  competent  to  their  duties,)  under  whose  authority  forty  Ixjys 
are  placed.  This  cliief  bears  the  title  of  pere  de  famille;  a  title,  by  the  wn\\ 
which  is  justified  by  his  kindly  watchfulness.  Two  colons,  who  are  called  elder 
brothers,  assist  him.  We  desired,  by  these  titles,  to  awaken  in  the  hearts  of 
our  boys,  and  of  the  chieBi,  a  consciousness  of  those  duties  which  family  lile 
imposes.     In  such  cases  names  have  more  meaning  than  might  be  imagined. 

When  a  family  passes  a  week  without  having  incurred  punishment  it  eamfs  a 
right  to  a  collective  reward.  Sometimes  it  is  an  engraving  illustrating  a  trail 
of  benevolence  or  of  courage.  This  engraving  is  hung  up  in  the  house,  and 
remains  as  a  memorial  of  the  good  conduct  of  the  Ikmily.  Sometimes  the 
reward  is  a  game,  in  which  all  can  take  part;  the  well-disposed^  in  the  hope  of 
this  recompense,  say  to  the  ill-conducted,  "  We  will  watch  over  your  conduct* 
for  fear  you  should  spoil  our  week."  In  this  way  we  draw  tighter  the  bonds 
between  the  ditVerent  members  <5t  these  little  societies,  by  establishing  among 
them  an  identity  of  interests. 

As  long  as  the  boy  remains  in  the  colony,  he  is  the  object  of  a  lively,  we  may 
say  a  tender  solicitude.  He  is  instructed  in  the  truths  of  religion — the  basis  of 
ail  good  education ;  we  endeavor  to  create  in  him  good  resolutions,  and  to  in- 
duce him  by  every  possible  means  to  persevere  in  them.  Above  all,  we  neglect 
notliing  by  which  we  can  appeal  to  his  sense  of  honor,  through  which  a 
Frenchman,  no  matter  what  is  his  station  in  hfe,  is  always  accessible.  The  proof 
that  this  feeling  has  not  been  without  influence  over  our  population  is^  that 
though  there  are  no  walls,  no  gates  at  Mettray — a  circumstance  which  led  to 
the  happy  remark  of  one  of  our  high  officers  of  state,  "What  a  singular  pri?<ML" 
exclaimed  he,  on  visiting  Mettray,  "  where  there  is  no  other  key  than  the  cicf 
de  champs ;"  notwithstanding  their  severe  discipHne,  their  toil,  their  hard  living, 
their  light  clothing — cotton  being  their  only  wear  in  winter  as  well  as 
summer — their  bare  feet  only  protected  by  sabots,  whatever  may  be  the 
weather,  water  their  only  beverage — we  have  needed  only  to  tell  our  lads  that 
they  are  in  some  measure  prisoners  on  parole,  to  ensure  that  not  one  out  1,9S4 
colons  received  at  Mettray  should  be  absent  at  the  muster. 

No  one  disputes  the  good  effects  of  music.  The  sound  of  the  trumpet  which 
breaks  the  monotony  of  their  exercises,  and  gives  them  precision,  inspires  our 
lads  with  a  strong  liking  for  a  mihtary  life,  which  we  select  for  a  large  number 
of  them. 

The  hazardous  career  of  a  soldier  suits  their  love  of  enterprise;  and  thus,  too, 
the  burden  of  the  conscription  [Vimpot  du  scmg]  is  lightened,  which  bears  so 
heavily  upon  youths  of  irreproachable  character,  who  are  the  pride  and  mainstay 
of  their  parents.  We  also  train  our  lads  for  sailors,  with  the  help  of  the  masts, 
sails  and  rigging  of  a  ship,  given  to  us  by  the  Minister  of  Marine.  Many  of 
them  who  come  from  the  shores  of  Bretagne  have  already  made  coasting 
voyages,  and  long  for  nothing  so  much  as  to  go  again  to  sea.  Thus  we  train  up 
soldiei-s,  sailors,  and  agricultural  laborers: — to  defend  our  native  soil  and  to 
enrich  it  is  our  great  object.* 

We  have  estjiblished  a  fire  brigade,  that  we  may  afford  assistance  should  a 
fire  break  out  in  our  neighborhood ;  but  we  have  made  a  regulation  to  the  effect, 

*  Indeed,  it  strikes  one  that  there  are  few  of  U!»  who  would  not  learn  eomething  from  a 
course  at  Metrray  ;  and  that  at  least,  the  raw  recruits  of  our  army  would  be  better  qunltfied 
for  service  by  a  little  of  the  multii&rioua  iustrucliou  there  imported.— Loncbm  T^mee,  DcceOh 
beri  1655. 
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that  those  members  who  may  be  undergoing  pmiishment  shaU  not  aocompanj 
their  comrades,  that  they  may  feel  privation  nt>m  rendering  a  seryice  to  their 
fellow-creatures  to  be  a  penalty. 

We  do  not  disguise  from  ourselves,  however,  the  fikct  that  our  efforts  would 
produce  no  good  result,  if  we  lost  sight  of  our  children  as  soon  as  they  gain  their 
liberty, — ^that  critical  moment,  when  they  find  themadves  beeet  on  all  sides  by 
the  temptations  of  the  outer  world. 

They  never  leave  the  colony  until  we  have  secured  a  place  with  employers 
upon  whom  we  can  entirely  depend.  A  patron*  chosen  in  the  neighborhood 
whither  the  youth  is  senl^  watches  over  him  vrith  unremitting  care,  and  aida 
him  with  advice. 

C<>lons  who  have  been  engaged  by  &nners  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mettray, 
or  who  having  gone  into  the  army,  happen  to  be  quartered  at  Tours,  come 
every  Sunday  to  spend  the  day  at  the  ocdony.  The  same  plaoe  is  laid  for  them 
at  the  fiunily  table  which  they  had  used  to  occupy ;  they  kneel  at  the  same 
altAT  witli  their  former  school-fellows ;  thoydine  with  them,  and  join  them  in 
their  sports.  Thus  we  withdraw  them  fix>m  the  influence  of  the  tavern,  whither 
they  might  be  led  by  want  of  occupation;  and  we  have  no  fear  of  overstepping 
the  truth,  when  we  say  that  the  day  is  to  the  greater  number  tkjour  <k/ete. 

We  asked  one  of  them  if  he  enjoyed  coming  back  amongst  us,  and  he  replied, 
with  a  most  naive  expression  of  pleasure,  **  Monsieur  D^eta,"  (for  our  lads 
rarely  use  the  title  of  Director,)  *'  when  I  catch  sight  of  the  bell-towtf  of  the 
oolony,  I  can't  walk  any  longer;  I  am  forced  to  run." 

Youths  who  have  been  with  us  have  no  need  to  fear  want  of  employment, 
which  too  often  ruins  a  workman's  hopes  for  the  future.  As  soon  as  they  are 
out  of  work  they  return  to  the  colony,  and  put  themselves  under  the  protecting 
wing,  so  to  speak,  of  the  chief  of  the  fiunUy  who  has  brought  them  up,  who 
knows  their  character,  and  has  won  tlieir  affection.  Then  they  resume  in  every 
respect  the  life  of  a  colon^  and  submit  unreservedly  to  the  discipline  of  the  house- 
hold. We  provide  for  their  wants,  on  the  understanding  that  they  will  woric 
industriously.  We  seek  a  new  situation  for  them,  and  it  is  not  until  one  has 
been  found  that  we  consent  to  part  with  them. 

If  one  of  our  lads  is  ill,  and  is  living  in  the  nei^borhood,  we  send  for  him  to 
the  colony.  We  never  allow  him  to  go  to  a  hospital;  we  claim  the  privilege 
of  alleviating  his  sufferings  and  sorrow,  as  a  fether  does  those  of  his  children. 
We  endeavor  as  earnestly  to  strengthen  in  his  heart  the  love  of  virtue  as  to 
cure  his  bodily  ailments.  We  seek  to  revive  his  religious  feelings ;  and  should 
he  die,  we  haxe  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  he  dies  like  a  christian. 

No  youth  ever  leaves  us  until  his  health  is  completely  restored.  Convalescence 
ia  a  time  of  still  greater  difficulty  to  the  workman  than  illness  itself^  and  more 
dangerous  to  his  future  well-being  by  exposing  him  to  struggle  with  want  If 
he  loses  his  employment^  is  overwhelmed  by  diJficulties,  or  fells  sick,  the  colony 
is  always  open  to  him ;  it  is  a  home  for  him. 

We  maintain  an  unflagging  correspondence  with  the  youths  we  have  placed 
out,  as  well  as  with  their  patrons ;  the  number  of  letters  we  have  written  and 
received  amount  to  at  least  four  thousand.  We  never  regret  their  multiplicity, 
although  the  correspondence  is  a  very  onerous  one,  not  only  for  the  time  it 
absorbs,  but  for  other  sacrifices  which  it  entails. 

To  sum  up,  the  greater  part  of  our  boys  had  no  home.  In  eveiy  case,  we 
took  them  fh>m  prison,  where  no  domestic  influence  can  exist.  They  first  ex- 
perience it  at  Mettiuy,  where  every  thing  concurs  to  assist  its  beneficent  operar 
tion ;  it  endures  Uie  whole  time  of  their  stay,  and  they  feel  its  good  effects  even 
after  their  departure.f 

To  this  sketch  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  Mettray,  drawn  (h>m  the  annual 

reports  of  the  Directors,  we  add  (Fig.  1.)  a  Perspective  of  the  buildings,  fbr 

whidi  we  are  indebted  to  Phillips  &  Sampson,  Boston,  publiahen  of  Coleman's 

European  Agriculture. 


*  A  member  of  a  Patronage  Soeiery. 

t  The  obmrraoce  of  reliflous  duties,  Che  Iot«  of  labor,  the  ttprit  de/amiOt^  the  InthoieDea 
of  good  example,  the  cultivation  of  the  sense  of  honor,  the  habit  of  disciplii.e,  the  proper  hm 
of  liberty^n  these  grand  vet  aimple  element!,  eonaiam  the  whole  refoniutuiy  ^jatem,  all  the 
r«ct:oeratliif  inlloenca  of  Mettray.— A'aTict  mr  Mcltroy,|iar  AT.  OkAw. 
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AooouirrB  or  the  agsicultubal  oolokt  at  iottrat,  bt  yisetobs  fbou 

ABROAD. 

Bqfort  of  2C  Ihicpeticutx,  (o  the  MvnisUr  of  JuBtu»  tn  Bdgmm. 

Thb  following  account  of  tHe  school  of  Mettray  is  taken  from  notes 
made  during  a  Tisit  there  in  September,  1849,  with  special  reference  to 
certain  matters  of  organization,  administration,  discipline,  and  statistics. 
Its  purpose  was  altogether  practical ;  for  which  reason,  it  enters  into 
details  which  are  usually  overiooked  in  visiting  such  an  establishment, 
only  to  form  a  more  or  less  complete  idea  of  it,  or  to  write  a  descriptioQ. 

The  peculiar  character  of  this  establishment  is  owing  to  the  qualities  dt  iti 
oflSoers.  There  aro  there  two  men — M.  Demetz  and  Visoonnt  de  ConrteOles— 
bearing  titles,  and  enjoying  all  the  advantages  of  fortnne  and  high  social  positjoii, 
who  devote  themselves  ezdiisively  to  an  unobtmsive  and  wearisome  employmeot 
Their  virtues  and  their  example  have  gathered  aroond  them  a  band  of  yomig 
men  animated  with  the  same  spirit,  and  who  have  sacrificed  nnhesitatingiy  their 
own  interests  to  that  of  the  work  in  which  they  are  associated.  Unfortanatelf  , 
this  nomber  has  recently  been  diminished  by  the  necessity  of  retrenching  the 
expenses  of  the  establislunent  within  the  bomids  of  the  strictest  economy.  His 
reform  in  this  direction  has  only  operated  npon  the  corps  of  officers.  Some, 
thinking  their  number  too  great,  thought  it  might  be  reduced  without  inccmveih 
ience.  This,  however,  was  not  the  opinion  of  the  committee  sent  in  1849,  by 
the  committee  on  labor  of  the  national  assembly,  to  visit  tiie  sohool  of  Mettray. 
This  commission  declared  in  iti  report,  that  the  tehool  toa^  a  great  9owree  tf 
good,  and  would  oave  to  ooeiety  a  ttill  greator  nan  of  evil;  and  ended  by  siy- 
in^  that  the  government  eoidd  receive  nothing  but  honor  from  taking  theeehm 
of  correction  at  Mettray  under  ite  protection.  Hon.  M.  GKIlon,  represoitatife 
from  the  department  of  the  Mouse,  spoke  with  regard  to  the  officers,  aa  follovs: 

*'  The  large  expense  at  Mettray  is  owing  to  the  number  of  perscms  employed: 
but  this  large  number  is  required  by  the  plan  of  the  school,  which  is,  to  use  moni 
influences,  and  to  use  them  so  well  that  the  children  will  remain  honest  people 
all  their  lives.  It  is  of  great  importance  to  them  to  leave  the  sohool  with  hethh 
improved,  mind  educated,  and  knowing  an  occupation  which  puts  them  abate 
want ;  but  moral  reformation,  the  social  affections,  the  principles  of  honesty  and 
religion,  good  habits  and  qualities  of  heart,  are  a  thousand  times  more  important; 
and  these  it  is  impossible  to  bestow  upon  the  children  without  costly  and  nnmer- 
ous  preparations.  It  would  be  possible,  instead  of  building  a  separate  house  bt 
forty  only,  to  lodge  them  in  large  rooms  like  barracks ;  instead  of  placing  a  head 
of  a  family  over  every  forty  children,  an  overseer  might  take  charge  of  eighty  or 
a  hundred ;  but  in  that  case  the  personal  influence  of  the  directors  or  of  Vtut 
subordinates,  coming  from  a  more  distant  point  and  extending  over  a  greater  but- 
fboe,  would  be  less  deep  and  thorough,  and  the  effects  less  salutary  and  lasting. 
Nature  gives  only  a  few  children  to  one  fiither. 

"  That  cheaper  arrangements  might  have  been  made,  we  do  not  deny ;  but  it 
is  difficult  to  believe  that  in  that  case  such  complete  and  satisfkctory  results  would 
have  followed.  Certainly  those  which  we  actually  witnessed  at  Mettray  do  sol 
appear  to  have  been  too  dearly  purchased." 

Notwithstanding  the  justice  of  these  observations,  an  imperious  necessity  forced 
the  directors  to  dismiss  twenty  assistants ;  by  which  a  saving  waa  made  of  $3,585. 
After  this  reduction,  the  offioen  and  assistants  of  the  school  and  their  salarief 
were,  at  our  risit  in  September,  1849,  as  follows. 


BIfOlll  laBOOL,  (A  OOIXMIS  AflUOOLI,  AT  lOmtAT.  ^jf 


Two  direeiora.  witlioot  wtJtuj, 
Oq«  umcam  airsetor,  wlihout  Mluy. 
Oq«  gvseral  afent  at  nii8«  without  nfaury. 
Ont  chapUuD.  tSSO^  uid  lodnns 
Om  principd  McriiwT,  •«n,  mdcliitt  bo«rd, 
■Ad  unubrm  «t  •IS  p«r  uuram. 


Om  tTiMMrw,  tMK  Mid  noio. 

Om  book-kMp«r  and  cbashitr,  tMOi  uid 

aune.  

Om  bead  teacher,  §900,  and  aama. 
Ona  haad  ovaraaer  of  labor,  tSIOi  and 


B.^CaniTC  ov  FAKiLiBa. 


Blaran  chiaft  of  ftnlHati  •100,  lodginti  board,   Oaa  aiBfiarBMtWi  (amployad  alto  as  elarkj 

and  uolform  at  •IS  par  annum.  •100^  and  aama. 

Ona  jailor,  0100,  and  aana. 

C—avB-Cnura  of  FAMoisa. 
TiralTaaab4blaftofftiniU«a, lOdoOan. 

D.—FoEBiON  OF  MnesANiojLi.  WokKaaoFa. 

Ona  maatar  tailor,  OOO,  with  boaid  and  lodf' 

Int. 
Ona  nuatar  blaekmith,  tlOO,  and  lodcinf . 
Ona  maater  woodan-alioa  nakar,  •180,  and 

lod«to«. 
Ona  maKer  wbadrlgbt,  flOO,  and  lodfint.  95  cania. 

B.«~AoB]OVLTTnu.L  Fouaoui. 

Tmaciicoltnralfcfaaian,  000,  with  board  and  |  Two  tardenara,  j>aid  by  M.  Oouitaillaa,  bat 

whoat'  ■ 


Ona  foreman  of  paintlntt  ihddntt  nnd  Hfbttni, 

•190,  and  lodfinf. 
One  maater  carpenter,  •140,  and  lodflnff. 
One  maater  rope-maker.  •140,  and  ndgiM; 
Two  maaona,  paid  by  tna  daj,  at  (1  lir.  Ho.) 


lodgint>  1        whoae  labor  to  glTon  to  the  achooL 

F.— TBAinms. 


Ona  bead  wafOMTiOOO,  with  board  and  lodr  I  Three  drlrera-two  at  OOO,  onaatOOO,  wttb 
tnff .  1       board  and  lodfinc. 

O.— Om  AaaBTAMTS, 

One  watchman,  0190.  Ona  ibrm  watchman,  •00,  with  board  and 

Una  domeatie,  Oft^ith  board  and  lodcinf .  lodfinf . 

One  meaeenfer,  •dO,  with  board  and  loofTnff.    One  miller,  0900,  In  AiIL 

All  those  in  Uoto  B,  C,D,  S,  F,  ind  G,  hiTo  alto  •  tmifonn,  azoepC  Uie  gtid- 
enen  and  the  miller. 

H.^€nTSM  or  CHAarrr. 

Seven  siaten  of  charity,  $S0,  with  lodging  and  maintenance,  except  olothea 
Of  the  seven,  one  ia  the  aaperior ;  the  othen  respeotiTely  have  charge  of  ez- 
penditore,  cooking,  waahing,  work-room,  infirmaxy,  and  pharmacy. 

The  medical  saperriaion  is  intmated  to  a  phyaioian  Jf  TVnuv,  who  nuta  daQy 
the  sick  of  the  aohool. 

The  entire  nomber  of  officers  and  aaststants,  paid  and  unpaid,  ia  65,  beaidea  7 
aiaters  of  charity.  Tlieir  nroportion  to  the  nimiber  of  the  papila,  ia  one  to  asTeiL 
The  ammmt  o^  salariea  ia  16,410 ;  of  other  allowancea,  $4,565,  namely : 

Boaid  of  maintananoe  of  55  aaaiatants,  at  20  centa  a  day, 

•▼erage, $4,015 

Unilbnn  of  aame,  at  aTeiaga  of  $10  per  annvm, 550 

Total, $4,565 

The  whole  ezpenae  for  peraonal  aarrioQa  ia  therefore  $10,975;  that  ia,  for  5X1 
popils.  an  expenae  of  $21  a  year  each. 

kadi  indiTidoal  employed  may  have  twebre  days*  vacation  a  year,  which  are 
arranged  according  to  hia  own  convenience  and  that  of  the  aatabushment,  but  ao 
that  not  more  than  two  are  absent  at  the  aame  time. 

The  preparatory  or  training  school  of  foremen  continnea  to  anawer  the  pnrpoae 
of  its  creation ;  it  is  an  actnal  seminary  from  which  the  establishment  draws  lis 
best  and  most  devoted  officers. 

AdmisnoiM  to  the  preparatory  aohool  are  not  aDowed,  except  for  very  narticnlar 
reasons,  before  the  age  of  sixteen  yean ;  they  are  mneh  more  frequency  at  asv* 
anteen  and  eighteen. 

No  foe  ia  demanded  for  the  faMtmotion  J  the  adhobi  providea  for  them,  and  gives 
them  an  ednoatioa  in  the  knowledge  reqniaite  for  ovarseera,  teaoheta,  and  formera. 
They  occnpy  a  aaparato  location,  in  the  bnilding  with  the  infirmary.  They  occupy, 
in  caae  of  need,  the  plaoea  of  the  heada  and  anb-heada  of  fiuniUea,  act  aa  aobati- 
tntea  gnerally,  and  aerve  aa  derka.  After  a  certain  period  of  probation,  thoaa 
11^  Mve  not  tha  neoeasaiy  qnalitiea  or  oaiiaoily,  are  aonl  home  to  their  foniliaa. 
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Of  157  pnpila  admitted  to  the  prepuratory  aehool,  up  to  let  January,  1849,  36 
are  still  at  Mettray,  where  they  fill  the  plaoes  of  Kcretary,  treasurer,  cashier, 
teacher,  store  watchinan,  conductor  of  labor,  chiefs  and  snb-chiefii  of  fimuUes ; 
9  have  left  Mettray,  to  enter  the  profession  of  teaching ;  14  are  engaged  in  dtf> 
ferent  occupations,  (roads  and  bridges,  railroads,  insurance  offices,  U«des;  )  10 
have  entered  the  army ;  5  are  fiinning  overseers;  31  are  practicing  indostrial 
occupations ;  51  have  left  the  school  for  want  of  capacity ;  1  is  dead. 

The  school  of  for^nen  has  now  12  pupils,  of  whom  several  intend  to  teaeh, 
and  the  others  to  practice  horticulture  or  agriculture. 

NUMBER   ADMITTBD. 

Hie  school  proper  has  increased  only  slowly  and  progressively.  During  the 
ten  years  since  its  foundation,  its  numbers  have  enlarged  as  foUows : 

December  31,  1840, 77 


"       1841, 134 

"       1842, 176 


December  31,  1845, 376 

"  1846, 425 

"  1847, 528 

«  1848, 526 

«  1849, 560 


"  1843, 221 

"  1844, 339 

The  last  reports  on  the  condition  of  the  school,  in  1848  and  1849,  furnish 
interesting  statistics,  from  which  an  opinion  can  be  formed  upon  the  actual  oondi* 
tion  of  the  school,  and  the  results  up  to  this  time  of  the  arrangement  and  dim- 
pline  introduced  there. 

One  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  children  have  been  admitted  into 
the  school,  from  its  establishment  in  June,  1839,  to  December  31,  1849.  In 
1849  alone,  there  were  144  admissions. 

Of  this  number  were  present,  January  1, 1850,  546.  In  November,  1849,  the 
number  of  pupils  was  563 — ^the  greatest  since  the  opening  of  the  school. 

Of  1040  children  admitted  up  to  1st  January,  1849,  237  were  illegitimate,  742 
bom  of  a  first  marriage,  61  were  of  parents  married  a  second  time. 

During  the  some  time  there  entered  13  children  under  7  years  old,  222  under 
12  years  old,  and  805  over  12. 

The  560  scholars  who  composed  the  school  in  the  end  of  1849,  were  occupied 
as  follows:  336  fiirming,  71  gardening,  141  learning  trades,  12  oooks,  lamp- 
lighters in  infirmary,  &c. 

The  occupations  learned  at  Mettray  are  almost  all  connected  with  the  labors  of 
the  field.  Such  are  the  trades  of  the  wheelwright,  blacksmith,  &rrier,  carpenter, 
mason,  wooden-shoe  maker,  shoemaker,  tailor,  rope-maker,  sail-maker.  The  pupils 
have  not  made  any  additional  clearings ;  but  they  have  dug  a  hundred  acres 
of  land,  eighteen  inches  deep.  They  have  also  made  and  repaired  all  the  roads 
of  the  school  and  the  farm.  The  boU  of  the  latter,  although  presenting  some  dif- 
ficulties on  account  of  the  boulders  scattered  over  it,  is  nevertheless,  in  general, 
fertile.  It  produces  grain  of  all  kinds,  wine,  cider,  various  fruits,  legumes,  fodder, 
madder,  &q. 

The  decree  of  the  Provisory  Government  which  put  an  end,  in  the  beginning 
of  1848,  to  labor  in  the  prisons  and  benevolent  institutions,  forced  Uie  authoritieB 
of  Mettray  to  close  half  their  workshops,  and  to  send  the  hands  to  agricultural 
labor ;  which  explains  the  large  number  of  pupils  employed  there. 

This  change  has  not  taken  place  without  great  embarrassments,  and  difficulties 
of  daily  oocorrenoe.  All  peculiarities  and  characters  are  not  fit  for  agricultmsl 
labor.  The  apprentice  to  a  carpenter,  a  wheelwright,  or  blacksmith,  who  was 
just  about  becoming  a  journeyman,  regretfully  remembers  his  trade;  beocymes 
disgusted  with  the  labor  of  the  &rm ;  and  murmurs,  and  is  dissatisfied  at  the 
government  which  condems  him  to  involuntary  labor.  It  is  not  now,  as  formerly, 
Uie  preference  or  the  talent  of  the  children  which  must  be  consulted,  but  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  new  situation  of  the  school. 

Notwithstanding  these  difficulties,  the  conduct  of  the  pupils  has  continned  good, 
as  is  shown  by  the  register  of  honor.    The  average  number  of  names  in  thk 
gister,  during  1849,  has  been  224 ;  of  whom  are  registered — 


For  the  fint  time, 56 

For  the  second  time, 29 

For  the  third  time,.' 18 


For  the  fourth  time, 22 

For  the  fifth  time, 19 

For  the  sixth  time, 16 
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For  the  ■etenthtime, 13 

For  the  eighth  time, 10 

For  the  ninth  time, 9 

For  the  tenth  time, 8 


F<Hr  the  elerenth  time, 5 

For'the  tweUUi  time, 4 

For  the  thirteenth  time, 4 

For  the  fourteenth  time, 5 


And  one,  eaeh  of  the  following  numbered  times-— fifteenth,  eizteenth,  seren- 
teenthf  eighteenth,  nineteenth,  twentieth,  twenty-first 

In  1647,  of  509  pupils,  were  registered  226  names;  m  1848,  of  52S  pupils, 
were  registered  257  names ;  and  the  same  year  46  names  were  erased.  Tlie 
children  remain  in  the  sohool,  in  general,  for  a  period  ci  not  more  than  three 
years ;  and  as  the  register  of  honor  is  written  up  every  three  months,  it  is  easy 
to  see  why  the  number  of  names  entered  more  than  twelve  times,  is  very  small. 

8inoe  the  opening  of  the  school,  528  pupils  have  been  put  in  situations,  105  of 
whom  were  placed  during  1.849.  Of  Uieee  528 — 150  are  in  militaiy  senrioe, 
either  by  oonsoription  or  voluntary  enlistment — 127  in  the  army,  and  23  in  the 
navy ;  17  are  married,  and  most  of  them  have  children ;  150  have  remained  of 
irreproachable  deportment ;  26  have  conducted  moderately  well ;  6  have  run 
away  from  their  guardians ;  46  have  relapsed.  Of  these  last,  33  are  from  towns, 
.and  19  from  Part»— the  remaining  11  from  the  country.  Their  number  may  at 
first  sight  appear  painfully  large,  but  on  considering  the  condition  in  which  these 
children  have  been  placed,  it  seems  surprising  that  it  is  not  greater ;  for,  of  528 
children  leaving  during  t^n  years,  43  were  foundlings ;  46  are  of  parents  re- 
married, (step-diildren  ^)  222  have  neither  fiither  or  mother;  106  are  illegiti- 
mate ]  18  are  of  parents  living  in  concubinage ;  142  are  of  fiunilies  of  bad  repu- 
tation ;  77  are  of  parents  now  in  prison. 

With  such  parentage,  was  there  not  good  reason  to  fear  for  their  future  f 

At  Mettray,  as  at  most  other  schools  of  the  same  dlass,  it  is  often  noticed  that 
the  children  sent  from  the  towns  show  repugnance  to  agricultural  labor.  Of  200 
pupils  from  the  department  of  the  Seine,  9  only  have  fmally  settled  in  that  em- 
ployment These  children  belonged  mostly  to  families  of  mechanics,  who  spoke 
contemptuously,  in  their  letters,  of  rural  occupations.  Tlie  children  bom  in  the 
country  fortunately  have  difilerent  feelings. 

The  annual  reports  fVimish  interesting  details  of  the  nature  and  results  of  the 
patronage  extended  to  the  dismissed  pupils,  and  of  the  eflRyrts  made  to  find  them 
situations.  Hie  success  of  these  operations  in  1848  and  1849,  has  surpasMd  the 
expectation  of  the  directors.  The  number  of  pupils  in  situations  increases  yearly, 
and  forms  a  numerous  outside  population,  constituting  really  a  second  school,  out- 
side the  first  The  correspondence  of  the  officers  with  these  young  people  is 
daily,  and  requires  special  agents  and  continual  care.  There  Is,  in  truth,  almost 
no  end  to  the  assistance  given  to  the  pupils  of  Mettray.  llie  establishment  sus- 
tains to-day  more  than  509  pupils,  whom  it  has  really  adopted,  and  whom  it 
watches  vigilantly :  and  this  number  is  increasing  daily.  But  this  occasions  no 
fears  to  the  authorities  of  the  sohool,  because  they  are  oonTinoed  that  for  so  good 
a  work,  there  will  never  be  any  lack  of  sympathy. 

The  pupils  are  permitted,  when  out  of  work,  and  until  there  is  a  good  situation 
found  for  tiiem,  to  re-enter  the  school  and  take  their  place  temporarily  in  ihe 
femily  of  which  they  formed  a  part  Tins  receives  them  like  a  brother,  and 
divides  its  food  with  them. 

The  pupils  who  continue  to  conduct  themselres  well  for  two  years  after  leaving 
Mettray,  receive  fh>m  the  directors  a  symbolic  ring  with  the  device,  ^*  Faithful- 
ness surpasses  all,"  {Loyauie  paste  tout.) 

The  penalty  of  continued  misoondnct  is  the  replacement  of  the  pupil  in  the 
central  establishment  Tbis  was  inflicted  during  1848  but  three  times — ^twioe  for 
immorality,  and  once  for  assisting  in  an  attempt  to  run  away. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  school  is  very  satisfactory,  and  the  ninnber  of 
deaths  has  been  very  smaU.  From  its  foundation  in  1840  to  1849,  during  10 
years,  it  has  lost  only  59  children.  Hie  number  and  per  oentage  of  deaths  during 
that  period  has  been  as  follows : 

84  =  1} 

78  s  11 

60  =  2 

61  =  5 
194  s  I 


T«r. 
1840  .... 

NubUt. 
2 

Hat*. 
1  to   61 
1  to  26 
1  to   40 
1  to   47 
1  to  144 

s    2 
=    4 

=    2i 

Si 
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1845 

1846 

1847  .... 
IMS 

Kombar.      It 
4        1  to 

1841  .... 

7 

7        I  to 

1843  .... 

1 

10       1  to 

1843  .... 

3 

17       1  to 

1844  .... 

6 

1849 

3       1  to 
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Of  the  17  pupils  deoeaaed  in  1848,  thirteen  were  difleaaed  with  polmoBirf 
oonsnmption,  one  with  typhoid  fever,  one  with  taberoolous  meningi^,  one  with 
flcrofuloas  consumption,  and  one  with  dropsy.  In  1849,  of  ibnr  deaths,  two  vere 
from  puknonary  oonsomption,  one  from  typhoid  fever,  and  one  from  BcraMa. 
This  small  mortality  is  the  more  surprising,  because  cholera  and  dysentery  made 
great  ravages  in  1849  in  Tours  and  Uie  vicinity. 

The  amount  of  mortality  depends  especially  npon  the  health  of  the  chOdres 
when  they  arrive  at  the  schools.  According  to  the  reports  of  the  physidans  em- 
ployed at  Mettray,  that  place  is  perfectly  healthful.  The  pnpils  have  up  to  thii 
time  escaped  all  the  epidemic  maladies  which  have  ravaged  the  country.  InTet* 
tigation  of  the  register  shows  that  the  number  of  children  admitted  to  the  infinn- 

S  decreases  in  proportion  to  the  increase  cf  the  length  of  their  stay  in  the 
ool ;  which  proves  that  their  constitutions  are  invigorated  under  the  regimes 
there  established. 

Of  1184  children  admitted  at  Mettray,  up  to  December  31,  1849,  717  cime 
completely  ignorant;  270  had  some  notions  of  reading  \  143  knew  how  to  read; 
54  only  knew  how  to  write. 

The  pupils  have  14  hours  of  school  instruction  a  week,  divided  as  follows :  Re- 
ligious instruction,  2  honrs;  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  10  hours;  vood 
music,  2  hours.  The  chaplain  also  teaches  the  catechism  an  hoar  every  day,  to 
those  children  who  have  not  received  their  first  communion — generally  9-lOthi 
of  the  whole.  The  elementary  instruction  given  to  the  pupils  is  equivalent  to 
that  received  by  the  mechanics  in  the  towxu.  The  classes  are  formed  in  each 
fimiily  under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  head  instructor.  The  ehicA 
and  qub-chieis  have  assistants  chosen  from  among  the  pupils,  and  who  receive  daihf 
a  special  leeson  two  hours  long  from  the  head  instructor.  At  certain  periods  of 
the  year,  each  family  selects  six  of  its  best  scholan.  who,  together  with  those  se* 
lected  by  the  other  families,  write  compositions.  Tnese  exercises  are  followed  by 
the  delivery  of  prizes.  By  this  double  arrangement,  of  the  daily  dasses  in  the 
fiimilies,  and  the  meeting  of  them  all,  is  secured  all  that  emulation  which  springs 
from  the  strife  of  many  competitors. 

One  of  the  general  inspectors  of  primary  schools,  who  was  recently  sent  to 
Mettray  by  the  minister  of  pnblic  instructioui  sums  up  as  follows  the  amount  of 
instruction  given  at  the  time  of  his  visit : 

^  The  pupils  are  children  deprived,  for  the  most  port,  until  ^ey  oome  to  Met- 
tray, of  all  instruction,  moral  or  intellectual  All  that  is  indispensable  ft>r  them 
ii  the  first  rudiments  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  instruction  in  re- 
ligion. In  addition  to  this,  however,  have  been  taught  to  the  more  intelligent, 
linear  drawing  and  singing  church  music.  Lessons  in  vocal  and  instrumental 
mosio  are  given  to  the  best  pupils,  by  way  of  reward. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  school  of  Mettray  deserves  the 
testimony  of  your  nighest  good  wishes,  and  that  it  will  be  proper  to  grant  to  it  a 
subsidy  from  the  public  fornds,  for  the  increase  of  the  jcHnt  school  established 
there  for  foremen  and  pupils.'' 

Besides  the  practical  instruction  resulting  from  the  employing  of  the  pupils  in 
agriculture,  they  attend,  once  a  week,  a  course  of  lessons  in  agriculture,  horticDl- 
ture  and  veterinary  practice.  The  directors  of  Mettray  propose  to  adopt  for  this 
course  the  course  of  study  of  the  agricultural  schools ;  they  also  intend  to  estab- 
lish a  special  agricultural  school  for  young  persons  other  than  the  members  of  the 
school  proper,  who  may  wish  to  study  such  a  course,  regarding  for  this  purpose 
the  usual  course  of  cultivation  in  the  neighborhood. 

The  division  of  the  pupils  into  £Eimilies  is  a  characteristic  of  the  discipline  at 
Mettray :  each  family  occupies  a  separate  building,  containing  its  dormitory,  re- 
fectory, and  school.  This  house  is  39  feet  long  by  21  i  feet  wide,  and  containing 
a  basement  and  two  stories.  The  outer  room  of  the  basement  serves  for  a  work- 
•hop ;  in  some  of  the  houses  it  is  divided  into  compartments  by  a  partition  low 
enough  to  permit  a  single  overseer  in  the  middle,  to  inspect  all  the  divisioiis,  and 
high  enough  to  prevent  the  children,  when  seated,  from  seeing  each  other,  ot  com- 
municating. The  air  circulates  in  the  open  space  above,  so  as  to  keep  all  the  oooi- 
partments  at  the  same  temperature,  whatever  the  number  of  children  empkyed 
m  each.  The  first  and  second  stories  are  each  thrown  into  one  spadoos  room, 
which,  by  an  ingenious  arrangement,  serves  in  turn  as  dormitary,  refeotofy,  play- 
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room  in  bad  wwther,  and  teihool-room.  Two  beamt,  fixed  by  a  hinge  tt  <m%  end 
•Td  ereotcd  against  the  wall,  one  on  each  side  of  the  door.  To  arrange  the  rdeo- 
tory,  these  are  lowered  and  rested  on  nprights ;  in  which  position  mey  separate 
the  room  into  two  din^toos,  leaving  a  passage  in  the  middle  for  the  overseers ; 
boards  are  laid  eroeswise  the  room,  npon  tlw  beams,  resting  upon  them  and  the 
waU,  and  the  rsfeolory  is  ready.  To  prepare  the  dormitory,  instead  ^of  Uie  boards 
are  arranged  hamroodes,  slowed  aloog  the  walls,  which  are  ti^en  down  and  hnng 
to  the  beuns.  These  hammocks  are  slang  parallel  to  eaoh  other,  bat  so  that  of 
every  two  chDdren,  the  head  of  one  is  toward  the  wall,  and  of  the  other  toward  the 
beam.  This  arrangement  hinders  talking,  and  ftKulitates  saperrision.  Above  eaoh 
is  a  oapboard  contMning  the  eflfoots  of  the  papil,  whioh  he  isreqaired  to  keep  very 
neatly. 

At  one  end  of  the  room  is  a  smaU  alcove  shat  in  from  it  by  blinds,  permitting 
the  occupant  to  look  through  without  being  seen.  Here  the  ^*  chief  of  the  thmily^ 
sleeps.  He  has  the  sapervisioii  of  two  sections  of  SO  children  each,  and  is  assisted 
by  a  **  sub-chief"  and  two  ^^  elder  brothers,"  chosen  fh>m  among  the  pupils. 

This  arrangement  is  the  same  for  all  the  houses  except  two,  one  of  whioh  serves 
for  the  lodging  of  the  chaplain,  and  the  other  contains  the  busineas  offices  of  the 
school.  The  space  of  33  feet,  which  separates  the  houses  from  eaoh  other,  is  oc- 
cupied by  sheds  which  serve  as  depositories  for  finning,  and  for  shelter  from  rain. 
The  house  where  the  youngest  of  the  children  are  lo<^|ed  has  beon  placed,  by  a 
touching  inspiration,  under  the  protection  of  Maiy,  the  patron  of  the  afflicted  and 
of  the  motherlem.  The  other  houses  have  carved  upon  their  fronts  the  names  of 
the  individuals  or  towns  whose  liberality  contributed  to  the  foundation  of  Mettray. 

The  ten  houses  are  arranaed  upon  two  sides  of  a  spacious  court,  planted  wiui 
shrubs  and  covered  with  tun.  At  one  end  of  it  is  the  church,  a  simple  and  ma- 
jestic structure,  rustic  yet  elegant  \  at  the  other  is  a  pavilion  which  serves  as  a 
dwelling  house  for  M.  de  Mets,  one  of  the  directors.  In  front  of  this  are  wected 
the  mast  and  spars  of  a  ship,  with  their  rigging  and  Mila.  This  apparatus,  which 
is  quite  uerfoct,  is  to  be  uM  for  the  exercises  of  the  naval  appfenticea.  It  waa 
presented  to  the  school  by  the  minister  of  marine. 

To  the  right  and  left  of  the  church  are  two  buildings  containing  a  large  sdhool^ 
room,  a  store-room  of  forming  tools  and  models,  lodgings  for  assistants ;  behind  it 
is  the  house  of  correction,  surrounded  with  a  walled  court-yard.  This  is  a  smaU 
prison  consisting  of  cells,  built  so  as  to  form  a  prolongation  to  tib«  church ;  so  thai 
the  children  when  shut  up  may  attend  divine  service,  and  see  the  priest  at  the 
altar,  without  leaving  their  cells,  or  seeing  one  another.  This  is  arruiged  amply 
by  drawing  a  screen. 

Around  the  house  of  oorrection  are  arranged  the  form-yards  and  buildinn,  a 
handsome  range  of  stables  for  cattle^bams,  a  piggery,  hone-stables,  a  dairy,  &o. ; 
and  a  little  ftinher  the  cemetery.  Tlie  principal  stable,  which  can  accommodate 
fifty  head  of  cattle,  is  divided  lengthwise  by  a  wide  passage,  on  both  sides  of  whidi 
are  arranged  the  mangers. 

Near  ue  entrance  to  the  establishment,  but  a  litUe  on  one  side,  is  a  aeparata 
building  containing  the  infirmary,  the  laundry,  the  school  of  foremen,  the  apart* 
menti  of  the  sisters  of  charity,  the  kitchen,  the  wash-room,  the  bakery,  the  shopi 
&e, ;  before  it  is  the  gymnasium  and  its  apparatus ;  behind  it,  the  kitchen-garden. 

All  the  building  have  been  erected  after  the  plans  of  the  architect  M.  Bloneti 
who  has  hims^  directed  the  operations  in  the  most  honorably  disinterested  maU'- 
ner.  From  the  accoonts  which  we  have  seen,  it  appears  that  each  house  for  popik 
cost  $1,520 :  the  cow-house  $5,089.40,  and  the  chapel  and  prison,  $18,934.20. 
Adding  to  tne  price  of  each  house  the  sum  d  $480  for  movables  and  other  ex- 
penses, we  have  a  total  of  $3,000 ;  equal  to  an  annual  expenditure  of  $100  foe 
each  fiunily,  and  of  $3.50  per  pupil. 

The  cemetery  which  stands  some  distance  from  the  buildings,  forms  a  paralMo- 
gram,  where  the  graves  are  arranged  in  regular  order.  At  the  head  of  each  is 
planted  a  cypress ;  in  the  middle  of  the  cemetery  is  erected  a  cross.  The  ^*  elder 
brothers  have  the  careof  the  cemetery.  All  the  children  attend  the  fbnerab ;  and 
the  directors,  on  these  oecasioas,  aodress  them  in  ample  and  touching  words, 
which  make  upon  their  minds  the  impresnon  which  the  ftmeral  ceremony  makea 
open  their  imnginatioa. 

4$ 
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The  expenses  of  the  school  are  so  oalcuUited  as  to  fnnusih  each  pnpfl  with 
saries,  but  with  no  superfluities. 

The  bedding  oonsists  of  a  simple  hammook,  a  small  grass  mattress,  a  piQow,  a 
pair  of  sheets,  and  one  or  two  coverlids,  according  to  the  season. 

The  wardrobe  given  to  each  pupil  at  his  admission,  contains, 

1  shirt,  $1 .20 ;  2  blouses,  $1 .34 ;  3  pair  pantaloons,  12.07 ;  2  pair  gaiters,  ^.30 ; 
1  cap,  S0.40 ;  1  straw  hat,  $0.25  \  1  pair  shoes,  $1.20 ;  1  pair  wooden  shoes, 
$0.23;  2  blacking-brushes,  $0.10  ;  1  hair-brush,  $0.05  ;  1  comb-bmsh,  $0.05 ; 

1  comb,  $0.05 ;  1  black  neckcloth,  $0.20 ;  1  red  do.,  $0.1$ ;  1  woolen  Uooae 
$1.21 ;  1  woolen  waistcoat  for  winter,  $1.00 ;  1  pair  drawers  of  fustian  for  winter, 
$0,40 ;  total,  $10.20. 

The  shirts,  and  washed  clothes  in  general,  are  owned  in  common  ;  and  are 
changed  often  enough  to  obey  the  requirements  of  neatness.  These  clothes  in- 
clude for  each  child  3  shirts,  3  handkerchiefs,  and  2  pair  winter  stockings. 

At  leaving,  the  pupil  also  receives  a  complete  wardrobe,  viz.,  2  pair  pantalooDs, 

2  blue  blouses,  1  waistcoat,  1  cap,  1  pair  suspenders,  3  cotton  shirts,  2  cravats,  3 
pocket-handkerchiefis,  3  pair  under  stockings,  1  pair  shoes ;  of  which  the  expense 
is  estimated  at  $6.00. 

The  labor  and  ag«  of  the  children  require  snbstantial  noorishment,  which  is  fur- 
nished as  follows : 

Two  days  per  week. 

Bimd,  96^  lb.  (750  r-O  eortiof, $0.03.6 

Dinoer ;  meat,  four-tentbi  of  a  pound,  kfamM,  breayd,  and  loop,. . .     0.09 

Bupper;  potatoes  and  batter ;  lalt  and  oniooa, 0.01 

Drink, OMA 

90.07 
Five  days  per  week.  « 

Bread,  aO^lb tO.03.6 

Dinner ;  beam  or  otber  legume,  batter,  taU,  oniom,  0.00.6 

flapper;  lepumet, batter, 0.01.6 

Drink, aOO.4 

•0.06.3 
The  weekly  board  of  each  pupil  at  Mettray  cost,  September,  1849,  $0.45 ;  at  {be 
reform  school  of  Ruysselede,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  not  over  $0.28. 
The  daily  arrangement  of  time  varies  with  the  seasons.     [See  appendix.] 
At  entering  the  school,  the  pupil  is  interrogated  as  to  his  birth,  the  condition  of 
his  family,  the  fault  which  brought  him  before  the  court,  and  in  short  all  the  de- 
tails of  his  short  and  often  sad  history.    This  information  is  entered  in  a  register, 
where  also  is  written  afterwards  whatever  concerns  each  pupil,  his  stay  at  the  school, 
his  conduct  and  situation  after  his  departure.    An  examination  of  this  moral 
account  is  very  interesting ;  it  shows  the  good  effect  of  the  management  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  establishment.    We  made  minute  investigations  into  the  elements  of 
these  modest  annals,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  a  similar  system,  which  we  have 
introduced  into  the  reform  school  at  Raysselede. 

After  having  been  examined,  the  pupil  is  placed  in  a  family,  and  set  at  work 
either  on  the  farm  or  in  a  workshop,  in  a  manner  suitable  to  his  age  and  strength, 
and  as  much  as  possible,  to  his  individual  fitness.  It  has  been  considered  proper 
to  teach  or  continne  the  child  in  the  oocupa^n  of  his  family,  if  it  have  an  honest 
one,  for  the  pupil,  at  the  expiration  of  his  term,  should  naturally  return  to  his 
parents,  and  render  them  hk  services.  This  very  practical  consideration  demands 
respectful  attention. 

The  classification  by  families  establishes  among  the  pupils  who  compose  th^ti  a 
sOTt  of  community  of  interest  and  bond  of  brotherhood.  All  feel  under  ob1if[;at}on8 
to  each,  and  each  to  all.  Interest  and  emulation  are  excited  among  the  pupils  with 
as  much  skill  as  propriety.  Part  of  the  work  is  given  out  by  tasks  ;  and  the  self- 
respect  of  the  pupils  urges  them  to  show  themselves  worthy  of  this  mark  of  confi- 
denee.  They  ai'e  taught  to  consider  it  honorable  to  be  useful  to  their  comrades, 
and  especially  to  their  masters  ;  and  accordingly  none  are  employed  in  detached 
services ;  for  cooking,  baking,  in  the  kitchen-garden  and  infirmary,  in  waiting 
upon  the  foremen's  table,  except  those  whose  conduct  has  been  good.  From  time 
to  time  are  held  general  meetings  of  the  pupils  in  the  workshops ;  the  childrm 
dedde  on  each  others  merits,  and  the  highest  receive  a  small  individual  rewardy 
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wUoh  k  placed  in  the  faTings-bank.  No  regular  wages  are  ever  giren  for  labor. 
Neither  the  paymento  nor  prises,  of  whteh  we  have  spoken,  are  giren,  exoept  to 
pnpib  whose  names  are  upon  the  register  of  honor,  llie  dktribation  is  made  once 
a  week  for  the  school,  and  once  a  month  for  the  workshops ;  the  amount  may 
average  ^.00  per  pupil.  The  elder  brothers  have  a  special  payment  of  $0.20  a 
month,  besides  a  ration  extra  on  Sunday,  and  for  than,  likewise  the  payments 
made  for  labor  and  good  oonduot  are  doubled. 

The  dassifioation  of  the  pupib  by  fomiliea,  as  above  remarked,  is  the  peculiar 
charaoteristio  and  the  pivot  of  the  discipline  of  the  school.  The  fiunilies  are  formed 
by  means  of  a  nucleus,  around  which  are  arranged  and  aggregated  the  new  pupils. 
llus  plan  allows  of  the  preservation  of  the  &mily  foeMng,  and  of  its  peculiarities  and 
associations.  The  regulations  inserted  after  this  notice  give  complete  information 
as  to  the  organisation  and  discipline  of  the  fomilies,  and  the  privileges  and  duties 
of  the  chiefe,  sulM)hie6«  and  elder  brothers. 

The  elder  brothers,  diosen  by  the  pupils  within  each  liunily,  can  not  inflict  pun- 
ishments ;  they  only  note  marka  for  ill  conduct  These  bad  marks  are  read  by  a 
director,  on  Sunday,  in  the  general  meeting  of  all  the  officers  and  pupils.  In  this 
same  meeting,  the  director  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  sitnatioii  of  each  fiunfly, 
distributes  p^ialties  and  rewards,  gives  news  from  pupils  sone  and  in  plaoea, 
reads  extracts  from  their  correspondence,  and  communicates  i3l  matters  of  interest 
to  the  school. 

Each  chief  of  a  fomily  makes  a  special  report  on  the  conduct  of  the  pupils; 
thia  is  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  chieb  of  £unilies  and  officers,  which  takes  place 
every  Saturday  afternoon.  At  this  meeting,  over  which  a  director  presides,  is 
arranged  the  outline  of  the  report  for  the  general  meeting  on  Sunday,  the  list  of 
rewards  and  punishments,  &c. 
'Hke  punishmenta  are  as  follows : 

1.  Public  admonition;  2.  standing  still-— deprival  of  play;  3.  dry  bread  for 
one  or  two  meals;  4.  boinff  shut  m  a  cell  on  Sunday;  5.  imprisonment  in 
lighted  cell ;  6.  ditto,  in  dark  cell,  (the  duration  of  this  imprisonment  is  never 
t^d,  but  it  is  not  generally  more  than  two  or  three  days.  The  imprisoned  pnpila 
perform  two  honrs^  exercise  a  day,  at  an  ordinary  step,  and  at  the  gymnastic  step, 
in  the  yard  around  the  house  of  correction.  Daring  these  exercises,  the  more 
culpable  wear  handcuflb ;)  7.  dungeon  for  not  more  than  three  days ;  8.  erasnre 
from  register  of  honor ;  9.  replacement  in  the  central  establishment 

Some  oflEenses  are  adjudicated  by  the  pupib  themselves,  who  are  appointed  a 
jury  for  that  purpose  *,  the  directors  reserving  only  the  power  of  moderating  the 
Teriiet  When  a  gross  oflfense  is  committed,  the  foreman  sends  the  oflfender  to 
the  **  hall  of  reflection,*'  an  isolated  apartment,  where  he  remains  some  time 
before  being  visited  by  a  director.  Dnnng  this  interval,  the  child  recovers  fttxn 
his  anger,  ue  director  then  hears  his  story,  and  punishment,  if  necessary,  is  never 
inflict^  on  him  while  irritated. 

Reward^  are  individual  and  collective.  Hie  latter  are  bestowed  upon  finnilies, 
and  consist  of  pnblio  eulogiM.  and  of  presents  and  tokena  of  remembrance,  which 
are  preserved  with  care.  Ine  others  consist  of  eulogies,  pnblio  likewise,  gifts  of 
aitides  of  daily  usefulness,  rewards  for  labor  and  for  a^^cation  while  in  school,  and 
Ikvors  of  di^rent  kinds.  But  the  principal  enoouragement,  and  that  most  valued, 
is  registration  in  the  register  of  honor,  which  is  granted  only  to  pupils  who  hav<e 
been  three  months  without  punishment,  and  wSio  have,  besides,  distinguished 
I  themselves  for  good  conduct 

I  All  these  ingenious  details,  showing  the  high  order  of  inteUigeiioe  which  pre 

aides  at  Mettray,  and  also  a  profound  knowtodge  of  tiie  character  of  childreii, 
I  have  been  more  or  less  imitated  in  most  of  the  other  reform  schools,  and  espe- 

)  oially  at  that  of  Petit-Bonrg,  where  we  find  the  elder  brothers  vnder  the  name 

I  of  monitors,  the  jury  of  pupils,  the  weakly  meeting  of  officera,  the  register  of 

t  honor,  &c 

f  We  have  seen  that  the  industrial  organintion  at  Mettray  received  a  rude  blow 

I  by  the  decree  of  the  provisional  government  (in  1849)  above-mentioned.    At  the 

I  time  of  our  visit,  however,  the  workshops  were  beginning  to  be  re-eetabUahed* 

i  Of  the  11  fiunilies  in  the  school,  7  were  more  especially  occupied  in  agrioultars; 

tlM  4  othera,  alUiough  fbrnishing  a  certain  number  of  agrieuhnriata  and  hottiMl- 
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tnrirts,  were  chiefly  employed  in  the  workBhope,  at  wheelwrighting,  blackanitli- 
ioff.  lookamithing,  oarpentry,  ahoemaking,  taiiorinff,  rope  and  aail^makinff. 

To  have  the  right  of  changing  to  another  workuop,  the  pupil  most  raiUL  among 
the  first  three  of  hia  fiunily,  and  be  registered  in  the  register  of  honor. 

The  school  cultivated,  at  first,  only  30  acres ;  it  has  now  extended  its  improre- 
ments  to  more  than  500  acres.  OHT  this  extent  it  owns  aboat  37  acres ;  the  re- 
mainder is  leased  from  neighboring  proprietors. 

In  1847,  the  division  as  to  crops  was  as  follows : 


WintsrwhMt, ISO 

Bpriaff       ♦•       7^ 

Wiatar  oata, 58 

Bpriof      **    80 

IteDfBl  wartasi, IS^ 

P«ap, I...  3 

Indian  ooni, 10 

Potatoes, 


n 


Winter  vetdMi, 90 

Sprinf       **       15 

GnMTioML 90 

Meuiow aSi 

Hwnp,  ...■■.•......*....•..•..•     3 

Kitchen-gmnfan, 931 

JeroMlMn  utichokes, 9^ 

Clover,  Mnfoin, 95 

Wood, 10 

Total 4014 


Tliere  are,  moreover,  15}  acres,  occupied  by  play-grounds,  roads,  bmldinci, 
onderw^ood,  and  pasture,  making  a  total  <^  505  acres,  m  entire  domain  of  ue 
aohool. 

Numerous  springs  rise  from  the  slopes.  A  small  river  and  a  brook  flow  the 
whole  length  of  the  ftrm,  from  northeast  to  south.  The  brook  u  used  to  irrigate 
an  extent  of  37f  acres.  The  river  can  not  be  used  for  that  purpose,  being  used 
by  a  number  €f  mills,  very  near  each  other.  Tlie  school  has  no  manulacSoring 
establishment ;  but  it  owns  a  grist-mill  with  three  run  of  stones,  to  which  mig^ 
be  added  a  cleaning  machine,  or  a  machine  for  cutting  woolen  rags.  The  ftrai- 
ingapparatos  is  sufficient 

Three  fiunilies  of  pupils  live  on  three  &rms  worked  by  the  school.  A  fire 
which  occurred  upon  the  fium  of  Graudidres,  but  which  was  soon  pat  out,  ooea- 
aioned  this  arrangement  It  was  supposed  that  one  watchman  was  not  sufficient 
during  the  night  Providence,  as  it  liwavs  does,  brought  good  out  of  evil ;  aox- 
fliary  schools  have  thus  been  founded,  whidi  may  serve  as  models  for  estahlish- 
menti  smaller  than  Mettray.  We  know  that  tins  system  of  small  schoob  has 
long  existed  in  Switaerland  and  Germany,  where  it  has  produced  the  best  resalte. 
It  haa  been  advocated  in  Firance  by  the  Hon.  M.  de  Rainneville,  who  has  pot  it 
in  practice  on  his  fiurm  of  Allonville,  near  Amiens.  M.  AchiUe  Ducldsienx  has 
also  devoted  himself  enthosiastioally  to  its  introduction  into  Brittany,  having  soc- 
OMsfoUy  established  an  experimental  school  at  Saint  Ban,  (Morbihan.) 

Besides  the  chief  and  sub-chief  of  the  family  occupying  it  there  is  attached  to 
each  farm  at  Mettray  a  farming  overseer  and  a  female  housekeeper.  Each  &nn 
occupies  flrom  75  to  100  acrea.  The  buildings  are  so  arranged  as  to  contain, 
besides  the  bam  and  stable,  the  necessary  room  for  the  housekeeping  and  lodging 
of  the  &mily.  There  is  a  conmion  kitchen,  and  a  separate  room  for  the  ohiei 
The  apartment  of  the  pupils  is  arranged  so  as  to  serve  in  tnm  for  sleeping  roam, 
refectory,  school-room,  and  covered  play-gromid.  It  is  usually  from  45  to  52  feel 
long,  and  from  33  to  26  feet  wide.  For  securing  a  healthy  atmosphere  are  used 
ventiUvtors,  in  the  ceiling.  The  furniture  consists  of  a  hiunmock  for  each  papil, 
three  pair  of  tables,  twelve  benches,  shelves  along  the  wall  for  stowing  property, 
two  cupboards,  Uie  sub-chiefs  bed,  and  the  cooking  apparatus  and  famiing  took 
An  inventory  is  given  in  appendix  F.  The  cost  of  fiunishlng  the  establirament, 
and  putting  it  in  working  order,  may  be  estimated  at  (1,100  to  1,200  frana) 
$220  to  t^O.  The  school  fanushes  provisions  for^  and  directs  the  administra- 
tkm  of  the  three  forms,  although  each  of  them  haa  its  separate  acooonls,  kq4  by 
the  chief  of  the  fomi^. 

In  other  respects,  the  regulations  and  discipline  of  the  detached  fomifies  upaa 
the  forms,  are  quite  the  same  as  those  of  the  fomilies  resident  at  the  oential 
aataUiahment  In  case  of  sidmess,  the  pupils  are  carried  to  the  central  infinnary 
ttid  treated  there.  Every  Sunday  the  detached  fomilies  pass  the  day  at  the  cen- 
tral aohool,  and  join  in  tiie  exercises,  meetings,  and  sports  of  the  other  fomilies. 
Thus  is  maintained  the  common  bond  among  them. 

Agrionltaral  labor  is  the  principal  occupation  at  Mettray  now,  and  the  eadstiBf 
worinhopa  can  be  oonaiderea  only  as  dependendea  vpoa  the  agrioultuzBl  ealaUii^ 
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moDl  Thm  itate  of  thinsB  demaadt  the  greatest  care  in  onltivation,  which  yadbt- 
tonately  m  by  no  means  m  a  satisfaotory  condition.  Being  pressed  by  circom- 
stances,  and  by  the  necessity  of  extending  the  area  of  cnltiTation  in  proportion  to 
the  growing  nnmber  of  inmates,  the  directors  at  Mettray  have  had  to  stnigffle 
with  great  local  diffionlUea.  Much  of  the  land  hired  requires  labor,  long,  ooeUy, 
and  diificolt  for  children  to  perform.  Many  large  stones  must  be  mov^  before 
the  plow  or  spade  can  be  used.  This  slow  operation  is  hardly  performed  before 
the  leases  expire.  The  school,  therefore,  probably  does  not  recover  its  advances, 
and  the  proprietors  of  tiie  land,  and  not  the  school  itself,  reoeive  the  advantage 
of  its  severe  labors.  Add  to  this  the  freqnent  change  of  the  farming  overseers, 
each  nsing  a  different  system  and  different  processes,  and  it  is  easy  to  acoovnt  finr 
the  nn&vorable  peoouiary  result  of  the  agricultural  operations  of  Mettray.  In 
1848,  this  branch  of  the  establishment  incurred  a  considerable  debt,  which  has 
probably  now  been  paid ;  but  the  necessity  is  demonstrated  of  a  radical  and  intel- 
ligent reform  in  this  department  Hie  directors  are  seriously  occupied  about  this 
matter ;  if  we  might  oflfer  them  our  advice,  it  would  be.  to  inquire  in  the  first 
place  if  it  would  not  be  best  to  limit  cultivation  to  the  lana  already  cleared  and  in 
good  condition,  and  to  turn  the  rest,  if  possible,  into  meadows.  By  concentrating 
upon  the  fonner  the  labor  and  the  manure  which  have  proved  insufficient  for  too 
extended  an  area^ere  would  no  doubt  be  obtained  crops  better,  and  relatively 
more  abundant  The  kitchen-garden  in  particular  should  be  so  enlarged  as  not 
<Mi]y  to  answer  the  demands  of  the  establishment,  but  to  yield  a  surphia,  which 
would  probably  find  a  market  in  the  neighborhood  and  at  Tours. 

The  school  at  Mettray  has  ever  since  its  its  origin  enjoyed  lively  sympathies 
commanded  not  only  by  its  object  and  its  usefulness,  but  also  by  the  personal 
character  of  its  founders.  G^eral  and  municipal  councils,  courts  of  appeal,  civil 
and  commercial  tribunals,  royal  and  private  fiunilies,  all  have  hastened  to  its  aid. 
Juries  have  made  collections  for  it  M.  Lson  d'Ourches  has  given  to  Mettray 
$32,000.  Others,  instead  of  givinff  m<mey,  have  generously  provided  the  school 
with  forming  tools,  clothes,  hwjka  for  the  library,  pictures,  vases,  and  ornaments 
for  the  church.  These  unostentatious  oftrings  have  been  considerable.  Tlie 
government  has  not  confined  itMlf  to  paying  all  the  personal  expenses  of  the 
chfldren  confined  there,  but  has  also  assisted  the  establishment  with  oonmderable 
annual  impropriations. 

The  ordinary  expenses  firom  1839  to  1848,  were  . .  $117,519.74 

do., 96,297.38 

Total  expenses, 


$213,817.13 


Reoeipti  fh>m  without, $187,365.98 

"      at  home, 12,071.27 


$199,437.25 
$14,379.87 


Total  reoeipte, 

Balance  of  expenses  over  receipts,. . . , 

The  annual  expense  for  maintenance  of  pupils,  assistance  of  dismissed  pupils, 
•dhool  of  foremen,  and  advancement  of  capital,  (amortissement  da  capital,)  dividea 
by  the  number  of  pupils  at  Mettray,  gives  the  following  results : 


1840,. 
1B41,. 
1848,. 
1843,. 
184<. 


ptr  iMMl  p«r  da  J. 

57, fO,4<Ll 

113. JtlA 

160, .90.0 

188. M2 


Tmt. 

184S,. 
1846., 
1847,. 
1848,. 
1840^. 


345,. 
400,. 
450,. 

no.. 


IMTday. 

•0J6A 
JI7J 
.90.1 
.904 
.10. 


It  appears  fliat  the  expense  has  remilarly  decreased,  according  to  the  increase 
of  the  population.  TUs  diminution  lias  continued  through  1848  and  1849,  in 
spite  of  the  breakmff  up  of  the  workshops  and  of  the  oaoseqneDt  decrease  <£ 
profits  on  labor.  This  result  is  due  to  the  economy  introduced  by  the  diredoro 
into  difierent  branches  of  the  service.  By  persevering  in  this  coarse,  reorganii* 
ing  its  mechanical  lidwr,  and  adopting  a  system  d  affrioulture  which  shall  put  an 
ei^  to  defidti  and  bring  in  a  profit,  the  school  of  Mettray  will  undoubtedly  soe- 
oeed.  in  a  short  time,  in  overooming  the  difficulties  which  it  has  hitherto  enooon* 
teiea,  and  in  settling  its  organiation  upon  a  firm  finan<Mal  basis.  TUs  is  tlM 
more  necessary,  since  the  government,  after  1849,  paya  cnfy  14  oenii  a  daji 
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lartead  oT  1 6,  ibr  cMh  piqia,  and  only  $14.00,  inrtead  of  $1«JOO,  for  wavanibe  «l 


APPEZn>IX. 
A.— EMPixnrHsirr  or  T^ms. 


5.    RiM,  amuDge  beds,  and  clothes,  dec 
5}.  Dressing,  washing,  6lc.  ;  prayer. 
6*    General  cleaning  up. 

7.  Breakfast,  and  play  boon. 

8.  Mass. 
9|.  General  meetii^  for  discipline. 

lol.  Play. 

111.  Military  exercise  *  exercise  with  fire- 
pump. 

1.  Dinner  and  play. 

2.  Vespers  and  benediction. 

3.  Gymnastics. 

5.  l^ral  lesson,  by  director,  or  sdkooL 

6.  Baths,  or  play. 

7.  Supper. 

7|.  Praver,  singing,  and  arrange  pn^rty. 
8J.  Bedtime. 

10.    Curfew. 

NoTB.— Elder  brothers  are  chosen  the  first  Sunday  of  each  moBth. 


Rise,  make  beds. 

Dress,  wash,  &c. 

Distribution  of  work. 

Breakfast,  and  play. 

Distribution  of  work. 

End  of  work. 

School  begins. 

Distribotion  of  wotk. 

Instrumental  band  prtctie* 

End  of  work;  pot  up  toola. 

Supper. 

Prayer ;  evening  singing. 

Bedtime. 

Curfew. 


Winter  Btamm, 


TC. 


6. 

s*- 

8i. 

12-45. 
1. 
2. 
6. 
7. 

8. 
10. 


Rise,  make  beds. 

Dress,  wash,  dec 

Distribution  of  work. 

Breakfast,  and  play. 

DistribotiMi  of  work. 

End  of  work. 

Dinner,  and  play. 

Distribution  of  work. 

SehxxA. 

Supper. 

PraTor, 

Bedtime 

Curfew. 


Instrumental  music  three 
at  noon. 


6.  Rise,  make  bed ;  order,  effects. 

64.  Dress,  wash,  &c. ;  prayer. 

6|.  General  cleaning  of  nouse,  dec. 

7|.  Breakfut,  and  play. 

8.  Mass. 

0|.  General  meeting  for  discipline,  dec 

lol.  Play. 

ll}.  Exercises;  military,  and  with  fire- 
engine. 

1.  Dinner,  and  play. 

2.  Vespers,  and  benediction. 

3.  Gymnastics. 

5.  Moral  instruction,  or  school 

6.  Reading  class. 

7.  Supper. 

7}.  Prayer,  singing ;  orbenng,  effects. 

8|.  Bedtime. 

10.  Curfew. 

NoTs.— Slder  brothen  are  chosen  on  the  first  Sunday  of  eaoli  momh. 

B.— 'Rkovlatiors  or  iHnxMAXT. 

1.  The  infirmary  is  directed  by  a  sister  of  charity ;  it  is  a  place  of  quiet  and  repose; 
silence  must  always  be  obsenred  there ;  order  and  propriety  must  always  rei^  taere : 
children  making  trouble  will  be  marked  the  first  time,  and  punished  bv  the  sister.  If 
thev  renew  their  disorderly  conduct,  they  will  be  removed  to  a  oeU,  where  their  med- 
ical treatment  will  be  continued. 

2.  The  police  regulation  of  the  infirmary  belongs  to  the  superior  of  the  sisteis  of 
charity,  and  to  the  sister  having  charge  there.  The  pupils  must  treat  them  with  obedi- 
ence and  respect ;  failure  to  do  which  would  be  ungrateful 

3.  Each  bM  is  numbered. 

4.  Each  pupil  entering  the  infirmary  will  be  taken  thither  by  the  chief  of  the  family, 
who  will  deliver  him  directly  into  the  hands  of  the  sister  in  charge.  The  sister 
will  enter  in  a  register  opened  for  the  purpose,  the  pujMrs  name,  the  letter  of  his  &ad|y, 
the  number  of  the  bed  he  occupies,  and  the  date  of  his  entrance. 

5.  At  the  first  visit  of  the  physician  shall  be  entered,  if  practicable,  in  a  special 
column,  the  nature  of  the  disease. 

6.  Two  registers  shall  be  opened,  one  for  the  entrance  and  dischar^  of  pupils,  and 
tiie  number  of  days  passed  in  the  infirmary,  and  the  other  for  preseriptaons  and  msdicsi 
observations. 
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7.  A  joamal  tKall  abo  be  kept  by  the  sister,  of  the  conduct  of  the  children  in  the 
Infinnsry,  in  which  she  shsll  eater  the  punishments  inflicted  by  her,  and  the  offenses 
requiring  sererer  penalties.  The  foreman  on  ^ard  shall  come  for  this  journal  ererr 
Satunlay,  and  carry  it  to  the  council,  where  it  shall  be  read,  and  shall  cany  it  back 
every  Sunday  mominc. 

8.  In  the  absence  m  the  sister,  the  pupils  shall  obey  the  pupil  in  charge,  who  shall 
make  note  of  all  offenses,  and  report  tnem  to  the  sister. 

9.  £ach  pupil  ahall  come  to  the  inBnnary  dressed  in  a  cap,  neckcloth,  blouse,  panta- 
loons, and  shoes,  and  ahall  have  his  comb  and  hair4>rash.  The  sister  shall  give  the 
chief  of  the  family  a  receipt  for  the  linen  and  other  effects  brought  by  the  (>upii.  If 
any  pupil  shall  come  without  the  above  articles,  the  pupil  in  chajq^e  of  the  infinnaiy 
ahall  get  them  from  the  chief  of  the  family  alone. 

10.  Everv  pupil  discharged  from  the  infirmary  ahall  be  delivered  to  the  foreman  on 
guard,  to  wmmi  the  sister  shall  send  word  by  the  pupil  in  charge,  at  a  quarter  before 
eight  in  the  evening,  on  Monday  and  Friday,  when  he  goes  to  supper.  The  foreman 
on  auard,  at  his  return  to  duty,  shall  send  the  pupil  to  the  chief  of  his  family.  To 
facilitate  this  service,  the  sister  shall  give  the  list  of  pupils  leaving,  daily,  to  the  over- 
seer  of  labor,  who  ahall  insert  it  in  his  report. 

11.  The  coming  of  the  physician  shall  be  announced  by  a  signaL  The  pupil  in 
chaige  of  the  infirmary  ahall  touch  the  bell,  upon  which  the  foreman  on  euard  shall 
cause  the  trumpet  to  sound.  This  visit  takes  place  twice  a  week,  on  Monday  and 
Friday. 

13.  The  chief  of  the  house  of  ooneolion  shall  report  to  the  phyaician,  at  each  visit, 
|he  sanitary  condition  thereof. 

13.  No  pupil  ahall  be  taken  to  see  the  doctor  without  the  written  certificate  of  the 
chief  of  his  family.  The  night  guard  is  especially  charged  to  take  them  to  the  doctor, 
upon  proof  that  they  have  such  certifieate. 

14.  There  shall  take  place  a  dreesinK  (pansement)  every  day  at  half-past  eleven,  for 
tick  pupils.  The  foreman  on  xuard  ahall  conduct  them  to  it  regularly,  with  an  elder 
brother,  so  that  the  pupils  shall  be  at  the  infirmary  at  half-past  eleven. 

15.  Any  pupil  falung  sick  during  working  hours,  shall  be  put  forthwith  under  charge 
of  the  chiefof^his  family,  who  akme  shall  have  authority  to  conduct  him  to  the  infirauiy. 
In  hia  absence,  the  sub-(^ef  shall  perform  this  duty  in  his  place. 

16.  The  treatment  ordered  for  pupils  sick  at  the  family,  shall  be  explained  by  a  note 
which  the  sister  shall  send  to  the  chief  of  the  family,  who  shall  supenntend  the  execu- 
tion of  the  directions. 

17.  Whenever  the  directors  shall  enter  the  infirmary,  all  pupils  not  confined  to  their 
beds  shall  place  themselves  at  the  foot  of  their  beds,  and  remain  there  until  the  gen- 
tlemen go  out 

C— KseviuiTioiis  rom  Cmar  or  Family. 

1.  Hie  school  is  divided  into  fomilies  of  40  children.  Each  of  them  is  directed  by  a 
diief,  who  is  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  heed  secretary. 

8.  The  insignia  of  the  chief  of  a  family  are  two  ornaments  worked  upon  the  sleeves, 
and  black  velvet  on  the  cap.  He  has  authority  over  all  officers  of  a  grade  lower  than 
his  own. 

3.  The  chief  of  a  family  has  under  his  orders  a  sub-chief  and  two  elder  brothen, 
who  assist  him  in  the  supervision  of  the  family.  He  reads,  every  month,  to  hts  sub- 
chief  and  elder  brothers  their  duties. 

4.  The  chief  of  a  family  has  charge  of  the  education  of  its  children.  He  oversees 
their  primary  instruction,  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher.  He  has  chsrge  of  their 
drMs  and  support,  attends  to  their  wants,  corrects  their  faults ;  in  a  word,  he  i»  thus 
father  of  the  nmily,  and  is  to  fulfill  sll  the  duties  of  the  station  to  the  children,  as  if  he 
were  so  in  every  respect 

5.  The  chief  of  the  family  keeps  the  journal  and  all  papers  belonging  to  the  family. 
He  has  charge  of  the  correspondence  of  thoee  who  can  not  write,  but  he  is  forbidden  to 
mail  them  until  they  have  been  left  unsealed  at  the  business  office  of  the  administration. 

6.  He  is  responsible  for  all  the  property  and  keeping  of  his  house,  linen,  furniture, 
bedding,  clothing,  lighting,  in  short  every  thing  upon  the  inventory  of  the  family. 

7.  liie  chief  of  a  familv  should  understand  the  platoon  exercise,  for  the  purpose  of 
managing  his  family  the  better  during  general  meetings.  He  presides  over  all  the 
sports  ami  movements  of  the  family,  watches  over  its  order,  and  its  work,  the  good 
condition  and  neatness  of  his  house,  and  all  his  children.  He  makes  an  inspection  of 
property  daily,  and  one  of  clothing  weekly. 

8.  He  lives  alfthe  time  with  bis  family.  He  rises  first,  and  goes  to  bed  last  He 
keeps  at  hand  the  ke^  of  his  doors  and  cupboards,  shuts  the  house  at  night  after  curfew, 
dnrmgreligious  services,  Sundays  and  feast-days. 

9rThe  cnief  of  a  family  inflicts  punishment  upon  his  children,  conducts  to  the  parlor 
those  who  have  committed  a  ^ve  offense,  ana  to  the  infirmary  thoee  who  are  sick. 
He  sends  to  the  night-guard,  with  a  written  certificate,  all  children  of  his  family  whom 
the  doctor  should  see,  and  who  are  not  permitted  to  be  so  seen  without  such  certificate. 
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10  He  is  to  visit  at  leut  twice  a  week,  those  of  his  children  who  are  in  the  ttlb  or 
the  infirmary,  and  to  report  such  Tisils  to  the  directors. 

11.  Every  Saturday  ne  receives  from  the  sister  barinj^  diaije  of  the  waahiof,  die 
clean  linen,  and  every  Monday  he  delivem  her  the  dirty  linen.  He  is  foihidden  to 
retain  any  thing.     He  receives  also  for  safe  keeping  all  articles  given  to  the  good  pupik 

12.  Whenever  the  chief  of  the  family  is  not  at  the  same  time  foreman  of  a  work- 
shop, he  is  occupied  during  working  hours  in  some  of  the  business  offices. 

13.  He  directs  a  division  in  school,  attends  the  music  clsss,  gymnastics,  baths,  tad 
all  the  meetings  of  the  whole  school. 

14.  He  performs  in  his  turn  the  serrice  of  day  and  ni^  watchman,  and  of  waiting  oo 
visitors. 

15.  The  chief  of  a  family  has  leave  of  absence  for  a  day  evoy  oioiith,  and  ev«iy 
year  a  vacation.  Whenever  he  wishes  to  be  absent  from  the  school,  be  wtU  notify  ibe 
secretary  the  evening  before,  who  will  report  the  same  to  the  directors. 

16.  The  chief  of  the  family  is  allowed  to  be  up,  in  his  room,  until  euiiew ;  at  which 
time  every  one  else  in  the  house  must  be  in  bed.  * 

17.  The  chief  of  the  family  is  reooomiended  not  to  have  any  thing  aboat  which  laiy 
tempt  the  pupils. 

18.  The  chiefs  of  the  families  will  send  all  the  children  to  the  foremen  of  the  work- 
shops,  and  the  latter  will  send  the  children,  at  their  return,  to  the  chiefe ;  during  tbeae 
movements,  the  pupils  should  always  be  in  their  ranks.  The  chiefii  of  families  wiU  sot 
detain  any  pupil  from  his  work,  or  call  him  off  from  it,  without  having  received  wnttes 
orders  therefor. 

19.  If  the  chief  of  a  family  finds  its  impossible  to  perform  his  duty,  from  sickneat 
or  any  other  valid  reason,  he  will  inunedwtely  notify  the  secretary,  who  will  fill  fail 
place. 

20.  The  chiefs  of  families  will  call  the  children  down  frcnn  their  meals  by  sound  of 
trumpet,  for  the  purpose  of  sending  the  sick  to  receive  the  physician's  visit,  or  tits 
dressing,  every  day  at  25  minutea  past  one  at  latest. 

21.  F'or  communications  relating  to  their  duties,  the  chiefs  of  famities  are  to  report 
themselves  at  half-past  ten  every  morning  to  the  director,  who  will  atteiMl  to  toeir 
requisitions,  and  give  his  personal  attendance  at  their  families,  if  it  should  be 
required. 

D.— RseoLATiOHS  or  BuB-Cmcr  of  Famut. 

1.  Each  family  is  divided  into  two  sections.  The  sub-chief  commands  one  of  tbeis, 
under  direction  of  the  chief.  • 

2.  The  insignia  of  the  office  of  sub-chief  are  a  lace  sewed  upon  the  sleeve.  He 
commands  all  officera  of  a  gnde  below  his  own. 

3.  The  sub-chief  is  uiKier  the  immediate  orders  of  the  chief,  and  should  pay  hiiB 
obedience  and  respect. 

4.  The  sub-chief  assists  the  chief  in  supervision,  and  in  taking  care  of  the  popib 
during  play-hours,  in  the  sleeping  and  eating  rooms,  and  whenever  the  familj  is 
together. 

5.  He  fills  the  place  of  the  chief,  when  the  latter  is  absent.  He  should  understand 
the  theory,  and  be  able  to  command  the  manosuvres,  of  the  platoon  exereise. 

%.  The  sub-chief  notes  all  offenses  committed  by  the  pupils,  and  reports  them  to  tbc 
chief,  who  alone  has  power  to  inflict  punishments. 

7.  The  sub-chief  keeps  the  attendance  roll  of  the  family,  by  lettera  and  narobeit. 
He  calls  the  roll  three  times  a  day,  and  keeps  himself  constantly  certified  of  tbe 
presence  of  the  pupils.  He  marks  all  the  effects  of  each  pupil  with  his  matriculstc 
number. 

8.  He  has  special  supervision  of  the  pupil  in  waiting,  and  of  those  whose  duty  it  is 
to  clean  up  after  every  meal,  and  on  Sundays. 

9.  The  sub-chief  teaches  one  division  of  pupils.  He  should  be  present  at  mosie 
class,  exercises,  gymnastics,  baths,  and  all  times  when  the  school  is  ti^ether. 

10.  He  performs  in  his  turn  the  duty  of  dav  and  night  watch,  of  waiting  on  visitors, 
and  of  fillmg  the  place  of  foreman  of  a  worksnop. 

11.  The  sub-chief  is  allowed  to  sit  up  in  his  room  at  night  until  curfew,  when  til 
others  in  the  house  must  be  in  bed. 

12.  From  the  first  distribution  of  work  until  breakfast,  the  sub-chief  may  attend  ia 
the  monitor's  class,  to  complete  his  education. 

13.  Tbe  sub-chief  will  not  be  absent  on  any  pretext,  without  having  notified  his 
chief. 

14.  The  sub-chief  has  a  dav's  leave  of  absence  every  month,  and  A  vacation  emy 
year.  Whenever  he  may  wish  to  be  absent  from  the  school,  he  will  notify  the  aecx»> 
tary  in  writing  the  evening  before,  who  will  report  the  request  to  the  directors. 

15.  The  sub-chiefs  are  recommended  not  to  have  any  article  about  them,  which  asy 
tempt  the  pupils. 

16.  Whenever  from  sickness,  or  other  valid  reason,  the  sub-chief  can  not  peribrB 
his  duties,  he  will  forthwith  notify  the  secretary,  who  will  supply  his  place. 
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17.  The  tab^hief  will  not  join  in  nny  of  the  play*  of  the  papiJs.  He  ie  foibidden 
to  reed  or  write,  daring  the  hoora  of  recreatioui  with  his  coUeagues,  or  any  one  else. 

Nom.— Tilt  beet  ehief  la  not  he  who  apeeke  loudeat  and  ponlaheeofteneat,  but  he  who  ftraa 
joit  commanda,  whoee  worda  are  coociae,  peraaaaiTe,  and  anch  aa  to  command  reapect,  and 
who  punisheaaeldom. 

The  iotelligent  chief  ahoald  atady  the  eharaeter  of  bfai  rfimrifw^  ao  aa  to  be  able  to  ad^tt 
bla  worda  and  manner  to  the  age  and  peculiarity  of  each. 

B.— RcoDLATioNa  ron  rac  ELonn  BRomna. 

1.  The  elder  brother  ie  choeen  by  the  pupils,  by  secret  ballot.  He  must  be  chosen 
from  anionic  the  namea  on  the  register  of  honor.  If  the  director  approves  the  choioe 
which  has  Men  made,  he  announces  the  appointment  for  one  month,  gives  him  an 
embrace,  and  attaches  to  his  sleeve  the  lace  which  is  the  ensign  of  his  office.  The 
elder  brother  will  merit  the  title  and  the  confidence  bestowed  upon  him,  by  exemplwr 
conduct. 

2.  The  elder  brother  may  be  re-elected. 

3.  There  are  to  be  two  elder  brotheA  in  each  family. 

4.  At  the  firat  sound  of  the  trumpet  the  elder  brother  will  rise,  will  order  the  rest  to 
rise,  will  dress  himself  promptly,  assist  the  young  children,  and  help  the  chief  and 
sub-chief  in  the  supervision  ot  the  dormitory,  and  of  washing  and  dreeaing. 

5.  In  the  ftunilv  and  workshop,  in  all  the  exercises  within  the  house,  and  wherever 
be  may  be,  the  elder  brother  will  assist  his  chiefs  in  supervision,  will  see  that  all  move- 
ments from  plaoe  to  ^ce,  within  the  house,  are  made  with  propriety,  silence,  order, 
and  regularity.  He  will  reprimand  pupils  committing  the  slightest  error,  and  will  nuurk 
in  a  book  used  for  that  purpose,  thoee  who  do  not  obey  his  first  admonition. 

6.  When  the  family  is  together,  the  first  elder  brother  carries  the  colors,  and  stands 
at  the  right  hand  of  the  fint  rank ;  the  second  behind  him,  in  the  rear  rank.  Thev  will 
drees  the  ranks  of  the  pupils,  and  should  learn  to  direct  the  manomivres  of  the  platoon 
exereise. 

7.  The  elder  brother  will  assist  the  chief  and  sub-chief  in  supervision  of  sports.  It 
is  there  that  he  is  to  ooenpy  himself  eameetly  in  preventing  disputes,  imprudence,  and 
impropriety,  in  reproving  gross  expressions,  and  forbidding  dangerous  gamee. 

o.  It  is  the  special  dut^  of  the  elder  brother,  through  the  pupU  in  chiuge,  to  maintain 
the  dormitoriee,  the  interior  of  the  house,  and  the  shMs,  in  constant  neatnees. 
^  9.  The  elder  brother,  under  direction  of  the  chief  and  sab-ohief,  will  announce  bed 
time,  and  will  see  that  the  proper  movements  are  orderly  made. 

10.  The  elder  brother,  who  ehall  see  any  greve  violmtion  of  rulee,  ehall  immediately 
report  it  to  the  chief  of  his  family,  or  the  foreman  of  his  wotkshop. 

11.  An  elder  brother  is  designated  every  day  in  turn,  to  assist  at  the  dressing  (at  the 
iniirmazy.) 

12.  The  elder  brother  is  exempt  from  all  extraordinary  services. 

We  can  not  better  close  this  extended  acooant  of  the  Mettray  insti- 
tatioD,  than  by  quoting  the  pablished  opinions  of  an  English  and  Amer- 
ican observer. 

M.  D.  Hill,  Esq.,  recorder  of  Birmingham,  thus  speaks  of  a  visit  te 
Mettray  in  1848:  "In  the  year  1848  I  made  my  way  to  Mettray,  near 
Tours,  in  France.  I  was  received  with  the  utmost  kindness,  and  ad- 
mitted into  the  fullest  confidence  by  M.  Demetz,  the  illustrious  founder 
of  the  institution — a  judge  who  descended  from  the  bench  because  he 
could  not  endure  the  pain  of  consigning  children  to  a  prison  when  he 
knew  their  Juture  would  be  made  worse  than  their  jxuL  I  examined, 
or  rather  cross-examined,  each  department  of  the  institution,  with  all 
that  unamiable  incredulity  which  thirty  years'  practice  at  the  bar  may 
be  supposed  to  have  generated ;  I  b^gan  with  a  sort  of  prejudice — a 
determined  suspicion — fighting  my  way  backward,  step  by  step,  until, 
as  proofs  advanced,  the  conclusion  was  forced  upon  me  that  my  position 
was  untenable.  .  I  found  that  at  Mettray,  where  they  possess  and  exer- 
cise the  power  of  compulsory  retention,  and  where,  for  desertion,  a  boy 
IS  sent  back  to  the  prison  from  which  he  had  been  withdrawn — the 
amount  of  reformation  reached  to  what  I  at  first  thought  the  incredible 
proportion  (but  which  I  fully  verified)  of  85  per  cent" 
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Mr.  Coleman,  in  his  European  Agriculture,  afler  giving  a  brief  de- 
scription of  Mettray,  as  an  agricultural  institution,  remarks:  "Wheo 
one  looks  ai  the  innumerable  herds  of  children,  turned,  as  it  were,  adrift 
in  a  great  city,  not  merely  tempted,  but  actually  instructed,  stimulated, 
and  encouraged  in  crime,  and  observes  them  gradually  gathering  in  and 
borne  onwards  on  the  swill  current  with  increasing  rapidity  to  the  pre- 
cipice of  destruction,  until  escape  becomes  almost  impossible,  how  can 
we  enough  admire  the  combined  courage,  generosity,  and  disinterested- 
ness, which  plunges  in  that  it  may  rescue  some  of  these  wretched  vic- 
tims from  that  frightful  fate  which  seems  all  but  inevitable?  I  do  not 
know  a  more  beautiful,  and  scarcely  a  more  touching,  passage  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures  than  that  which  represents  the  angels  in  Heaven  as 
rejoicing  over  a  repenting  and  rescued  sinner.  It  is,  indeed,  a  mimstiy 
worthy  of  the  highest  and  holiest  spirits,  to  which  the  Supreme  Source 
of  all  goodness  and  benevolence  has  imparted  any  portion  of  his  Divine 
nature. 

^^If  we  look  at  this  institution  even  in  a  more  humble  and  pracUeal 
view,  as  affording  a  good  education  in  the  mechanical  and  agricultonil 
arts,  its  great  utihty  can  not  be  doubted :  and  much  good  seed  will  be 
sown  here,  which,  under  the  blessing  of  Grod,  is  sure  to  return  excellent 
and  enduring  fruits. 

"I  should  have  said  before,  that  there  is  connected  with  the  institu- 
tion a  hospital  which  was  a  model  of  cleanliness,  good  ventilation,  and 
careful  attendance ;  all  the  services  of  which  were  rendered  by  those 
indefatigable  doers  of  good,  the  Sisters  of  Chari^." 
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TISIT  or  LOBD  LUQH  TO  THl  BBTORlllTOBT  BSTABUSHMKNT  JLT  MBTTBAT. 

The  following  notice  of  the  establidunent  at  Mettray  is  from  the  pen  of 
Lord  Leigh,  who  has  employed  a  short  yisit  in  France  in  the  useful  object 
of  gathering  personal  experience  and  information  of  the  Tarious  institu* 
tions  of  this  dass  in  the  country  of  our  neighbors  and  allies.  They  were 
addressed  in  a  letter  to  a  member  of  the  committee  employed  in  carrying 
out  the  plans  of  such  an  institution  in  Warwickshire,  in  which  the  noble 
writer  has  from  the  first  tak«n  an  active  part  The  letter,  intended  only 
for  the  use  of  those  acting  in  his  own  country,  may  be  equally  useful  to 
others. 

"  According  to  your  requeei,  I  propose  to  aend  yon  a  short  aoooiut  of  ooe  or 
two  of  the  reformatory  instiUitioiis  which  I  have  seen  in  France,  bat  I  shall  con- 
fine  my  obserrations  chiefly  to  Mettray.  The  conduct  of  the  Colonie  Agricole  of 
Mettray  has  the  advantage  of  resting  entirely  wiUi  oar  admirable  friend  M.  De- 
meti,  who  first  set  the  institution  on  foot  about  17  years  ago,  in  company  with  a 
friend,  the  Vicomte  de  Bretignieres  de  Conrteilles.  It  has  been  supported  by  pri- 
vate subscription,  by  his  own  and  his  friend *s  benevolence,  and  by  assistance  from 
government  at  Uie  rate  of  70c.,  or  74.,  per  head  a  day,  with  a  ^  of  35/  on  the 
admission  of  the  child  into  the  cokmy,  and  35/.  at  the  dose  of  two  years  more, 
with  an  annual  subscription  of  50,000/  or  (S,000<.  English  money,)  lately  dimin- 
ished U>  25,000/  or  1,0002.  The  present  number  of  children  is  681,  and  of 
tmnioy^s  fed  at  the  expense  of  the  institution,  56.  The  buildings  stand  in  the 
middle  of  a  flat  open  plain,  remote  from  any  town  or  large  village,  without  wall 
or  enclosure  of  any  sort,  for  the  purposes  at  least  of  confinement.  The  church 
stands  in  the  middle  of  the  buildings  at  the  fbrther  end.  It  is  open  at  all  timea, 
hut  service  is  only  performed  in  it  on  Sundays.  M.  Demets  observed  on  this 
point  that  he  objected  to  daily  service,  on  the  ground  that  workmen  in  eveiy  day 
life  would  be  unable  to  attend  it,  and  tliat  to  drop  a  duty  which  had  been  incul- 
cated as  one  had  an  injurious  effect  upon  the  mind.  The  ee/eii,  when  first  he 
found  himself  unable  to  attend  daily  service,  would  feel  that  he  was  neglecting  a 
duty,  and  when  at  war  with  his  own  oonscienee  would  soon  give  up  going  to 
church  at  all.  In  speaking  also  of  La  Grande  Thippe,  which  ia  in  the  handa  of 
monks,  M.  DemetB  said  that,  although  he  had  not  seen  it,  he  feared  upon  this 
principle  that  it  was  probable,  that  when  once  the  young  ditenu  reetored  to  the 
world  found  out  how  dissimilar  real  life  was  from  what  he  had  hitherto  seen  of  it, 
and  the  impossibility  of  carrying  out  the  religious  praotioe  to  which  he  would  have 
been  most  likely  trained  in  La  Grande  IVappe,  there  would  be  great  danger  that 
his  eyes  over-opened,  and  the  constraint  once  removed,  he  would  become  wholly 
reckless  and  neglectful  of  the  observances  which  the  lawftil  business  of  the  world 
still  gave  time  for.*  At  the  same  time,  the  children  have  fbU  liberty,  the  church 
doors  being  open,  if  they  wiah  to  spend  a  few  minutes  in  prayer  to  do  so,  but  if 
they  desire  to  do  this  it  must  be  during  the  hours  placed  at  their  disposal  for  play. 
Tht^se  hours  are  the  hour  after  dinner  and  the  two  half  hours  after  breakfiwt  and  tea. 

The  boys  are  divided  into  femilies  of,  in  ffeneral,  from  thirty  to  fifty  each,  to 
which  families  they  remain  attached  during  Sie  whole  period  of  their  detention ; 
and  when  they  return  to  visit  Mettray,  when  out  of  a  aituaticm,  they  invariably 
seem  to  turn  sf^ain  to  their  old  &mily.  We  ourselves  saw  a  promising  youn|ir  sol- 
dier who  had  been  wounded  in  the  Crimea,  and  was  now  quartered  at  'IV>ur8, 
revimtiniir  his  old  haunts  and  the  house  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up,  and 
when  the  children  were  being  marshaled — as  they  always  are  to  the  sound  of 
music  in  marshal  order  preparatory  to  meals  or  return  to  labor — assisting  in  get- 

*  As  this  observation  of  M.  DemsU  is  founded  on  s  misUke  as  u>  fer4.I  b^  leave  throng 
your  wiiie-»prvad  journal  to  Inform  the  public,  from  personal  knowledge,  that  the  d4tenu$ 
at  l.a  Grande  Trappe  hear  mass  only  on  Sondajs  and  holidays,  as  at  Mettray,  thai  the  sys* 
tern  pursued  at  La  Grande  Trappe  is  mainly  the  very  same  as*  at  Mettray  in  every  respect, 
with  this  exception,— that  the  brothers  of  the  third  order  who  work  the  reformatorv  at  La 
Grande  Trappe  have  no  pay«  but  volunteer  their  services  out  of  charity.— Xielfer  Is  Bmtor  ^ 
Timtt  hjf  Gt9rg9  B,  BmrAr, 
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ting  the  little  onet  of  his  former  hadij  into  their  prop^  rank  and  place.  Then 
are  twelve  honaea,  (ezclnaiTe  of  the  fiumhonaes,)  for  the  boys,  divided  into  three 
atoriea ;  the  two  npper  form  the  aleeping  and  liviDg  rooma,  while  the  ground  floor 
ia  iiaed  for  a  workahop ;  the  &inily  diviaioii,  however,  ia  not  carried  oat  in  the 
workahopa,  aa  boya  of  varioua  fiuniliea  are  brought  together  to  learn  theame 
trade.  M.  Demetz  obaenrea  that  it  ia  very  deairable  to  teach  boya  who  oooie 
ftom  towna,  and  who  belong  to  fiuniliea  praetiomg  them,  tradea,  aa  he  esp  that  he 
haa  foand  by  ezperienoe  imd  former  foilnrea  the  impoaaibilfty  of  indndng  tewa 
boya  to  attach  themaelvea  to  country  life.  He  atarted  with  the  idea  that  he  midit 
exclude  tradea  altogether,  bnt  hia  long  experience  haa  taught  him  that  thif  d^ 
not  anawer ;  nevertheleai,  he  makea  a  reiy  great  point  of  agrienltoral  occnpa- 
tiona,  and  aomething  rather  leaa  than  half  the  whole  number  c?  children  are  co- 
pioyed  directly  upon  the  fimna.  To  return  to  the  Hunily  diviaion,  to  which  I  cononre 
the  aucceas  of  Mettray  to  be  greatly  due.  I  am  of  opinion  that  thia  aystem  akoe 
allowa  of  attention  to  every  mdiridind  child,  which  ia  indiapenaable  to  the  rdbnoa- 
tion  of  each  individual  character,  while  it  procurea  for  children,  who  have  perhqa 
never  experienced  them  beftnre,  the  happy  influencea  inapired  by  the  love  of  hooK. 
A  chef  de  famiiU  or  employ^  haa  the  oonatant  anperintendence  of  one  of  thoe 
famiiiea.  He  ia  aaaiated  by  one  of  the  6levet^  or  young  men  in  training  to  beoone 
maatera  hereafter,  who  doea  not,  however,  remain  permanently  attached  to  one 
fomily ;  and  by  two  friret  aUU^,  who  are  choaen  firom  among  and  by  the  bo^ 
themaelvea. 

The  frhf  oinH  are  in  the  poeition  of  monitora,  and  are  diatiogniahed  by 
a  red  mark  upon  the  aleeve  of  their  jaeketa.  M.  Demeti  ia  at  very  greet 
palna,  in  introducing  new  boya,  to  place  them  judicioualy  aa  regards  the  finsi- 
liea.  For  example,  in  France  there  ia  a  great  difference  of  character  obserr- 
able^in  different  provinoee,  and  he  takea  care  that  the  voialile  nature  of  one  &- 
poaition  shall  be  balanced  by  the  ateadineaa,  not  to  say  stolidity,  of  another.  The 
fimiily  diviaion  preaents  great  advantagea  on  the  introduction  of  any  number  of 
boya  into  the  inatitution  \  for  when  there  ia  an  acceaaion  of  bad  boys — ^who,  if 
turned  in  with  ever  ao  great  a  number  of  others,  would  remain  a  nndena  of  eni, 
attracting  ail  the  evil  round  it  till  it  awelled  and  corrupted  the  whole  mass— fay  s 
careful  aubdiviaion,  and  by  introducing  but  one  or  two  boya  into  a  fomily  of  im- 
proved and  improving  character,  the  spirit  of  evil  ia  probably  eoon  repressed  bj 
the  preponderating  good  around,  and  no  permanent  injury  ia  done.  To  retsn 
to  the  chef  tU  famiiU.  He  ocoupiee  a  little  doaet  at  the  end  of  the  children's  bed- 
room, which  ia  in  ahape  an  elongated  aqoare ;  therefore,  it  ia  the  more  posubie 
for  him  to  overlook  the  whole  through  a  little  window  opening  into  hia  room,  added 
to  which  the  children  lie  with  bead  and  feet  alternating.  No  oonveraation  what- 
ever ia  allowed  during  the  hours  for  work,  meala  or  aleep.  The  hammocka,  (whieh 
the  children  at  Mettray  all  aleep  in,)  were  recommended  to  ua  on  many  groands, 
although  I  am  not  prepared  to  give  a  decided  opinion  myself  upon  them.  M.  De- 
metz  aaid  that  in  aummer  the  boya  lie  in  them  in  comfort  and  decency,  with  anrcely 
any  covering  whatever,  and  in  winter  very  little  makea  them  anng  and  warm,  art 
to  mention  the  great  economy  of  material  and  of  apace.  The  atfpporta  for  the 
hammocks  on  the  onter  aide  are  in  the  day  time  hooked  to  the  walla,  and  at  oif^t, 
at  a  given  aignal  from  the  eAe/,  are  dropped  into  grooved  anpporta,  proieoting 
from  the  poata  which  support  the  roof  and  stand  out  in  the  room.  Though  aloot 
beama,  they  were  eaaily  Ufled  by  the  children  together.  All  retire  to  rest  at  the 
aame  hour,  only  the  little  onea  get  up  later  in  the  mommg.  A  light  ia  kept  bon- 
ing in  the  rooma  all  night.  Half  the  children  aleep  on  one  Boor,  half  on  another. 
The  chef  de  famille  aleepa  near  one  half,  and  the  Hive  near  the  other.  The 
children  have  three  meala  a  day — meat  twice  a  week.  The  coat  of  their  di^ 
averagea  forty-five  centimea,  or  Ad.  The  tradea  the  children  learn  are  varioai 
—-tailoring,  ahoemaking,  9ab9t  making,  with  blackamitha*,  wheelwrights',  and  esr- 
pentera'  work ;  and  they  alao  make  agricultural  implements.  They  take  tons  to 
aaaiat  in  the  domeatic  aervioea  of  the  houae  and  kitdien.  Washhig  ia  done  ctctv 
day  in  an  admirably  organized  laundry,  and  the  boya  wash  their  own  clothes.  It 
hi  the  chef  d^ atelier  who  adjudges  the  little  rewarda  in  money  which  are  gifen 
to  the  beat  workmen  among  the  colons  at  the  cloae  of  every  tluree  months,  to  the 
amount  of  about  3^.  for  the  beat,  with  a  gloated  acale  down  to  the  8th,  if  the 
funily  conaista  of  from  forty  to  fif^  boya,  but  only  down  to  the  4th,  if  it  consiitB  of 
fh»m  twenty  to  thirty. 
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The  rAff/  itfmmlU^  koweTer,  patB  hk  velo  upon  tiio  reward  if  the  ooodiMt  of 
the  child  in  the  fiunily  has  not  been  aatHAotory.  Whaterer  the  reward  may  he, 
U 18  always  doubled  ii  the  recipient  k  in  the  poeition  of  a^r^  atn^.  Fut  of  the 
money  is  put  into  the  nTinge'  bank  at  Toon,  and,  I  belicTe,  one-fourth  is  at  the 
dispo^  of  the  child,  at  the  discretion  of  the  dbc/,  but  the  aocoont  books  are 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  controller  of  the  6nanees  of  the  establishment.  A 
boy  in  receipt  of  any  money  has  to  make  payment  for  any  part  of  his  drees  which 
requires  to  be  renewed  before  the  steted  time  arriTes  at  which  firesh  clothing  is 
given  out.  which  otherwise  is  aU  furnished  by  the  institution.  On  the  other  hand, 
U*  his  clotnes  are  found  in  good  condition  at  soch  time,  he  receives  the  benefit  of 
it  by  hsTinff  the  money  which  woald  hnTe  been  laid  out  in  dothes  placed  to  his 
account  The  dress  is  nntfonn  ukd  extremdy  simple,  and  just  what  would  be 
worn  by  the  boys  if  working  at  home — ^ris. :  •  plain  brown  blouse  or  short  tunic, 
canras  trousers^  saAofs,  and  straw  hat  The  money  in  the  bank  is  paid  to  the 
boy  on  his  lenvrng  Mcttray,  unless,  by  his  desire,  it  is  allowed  to  remain  yet  lon- 
ger. The  boys  wash  in  opcai  sheds,  attached  to  the  various  houses,  and  connect- 
ing them  at  the  back.  There  is  a  laige  fountain  aft  htoid,  firom  which  they  oanry 
the  water  in  large  tubs  to  the  sheds.  Twice  a  week  they  are  taken  in  divisions  ton 
reservmr  to  bathe  and  learn  to  swim  in  summer. 

The  strictest  discipline  is  observed,  and  nothing  is  overkwked.  Dry  bread  ia 
an  occasional  punishment,  but  the  cell  is  a  more  frequent  <me.  Every  foult  which 
has  called  for  reproof  ia  registered,  «id  •  most  careftil  and  detailed  conduct  book 
ia  kept,  showing  the  bdiavior  of  every  child.  Here  are  seoi  at  a  glance  his 
name,  previous  residence,  habits,  health,  appearance  in  detail,  the  crime  for  which 
he  was  convicted,  every  possibfe  information  which  can  be  gleaned  with  regard  to 
himself  and  his  fomily,  with  a  most  careAil  and  complete  report  of  his  behavior 
since  admission.  When  a  &ult  calls  for  punishment,  before  it  is  inflicted  upon  the 
child,  he  is  made  to  retire  into  the  cell  which  takes  for  the  time  being  the  name 
of  Sulle  dt  itff^jnea;  he  is  kept  Uiere  for  an  hour  or  so,  and  meanwhile  the 
iftrtclmr  reviews  his  conduct  book,  takee  into  carefbl  consideratioQ  the  previoas 
oiroumstances  and  conduct  of  the  boy,  h»  general  character,  his  advantages  and 
disadvantages,  and,  having  carefVilly  weighed  them,  and  taken  time  to  collect  him- 
aelf,  and  si  ve  the  boy  leisure  to  reflect  upon  his  foult,  he  is  in  a  positkn  to  pronounce, 
aa  far  as  human  diaoemment  goes,  the  exact  meaanre  of  punishment  deserved  by 
the  child.  Those  confined  to  celki  have  an  hour's  exercise  a  day  in  chopping 
vrood,  or  in  aome  aimilar  occupation.  The  ceUa  are  bare  rooms,  with  sufficient 
light  and  air  for  health.  Punishment  is  administered  for  apparently  trifling  foulta. 
We  found  four  bova  in  four  cells  on  the  occasion  of  our  visit  One  was  there  for 
refusing  to  sing  the  day  before,  two  for  taking  chestnuts,  and  the  other  for  beinff 
found  near  the  cellar,  where  he  had  no  business  to  be.  I  think  it  will  be  alfowed 
that  these  are  not  offianaes  of  a  very  grave  nature,  and,  as  the  discipline  ia  so  strict, 
that  it  is  satislaetory,  there  were  so  few  boys  (torn  a  larger  number,  llie  cells  are 
ao  placed  and  arranged  that  those  in  them,  although  unseen,  can  be  admitted  to 
take  part  in  the  church  service,  at  the  back  of  the  ahar  of  the  church,  on  Sun- 
days. Eight  Sisters  of  CSiarity  undertake  the  housekeeping  of  the  establishment ; 
an  account  of  all  that  will  be  required  of  them  on  the  coming  day  is  handed  in  to 
them  the  evening  before,  bv  the  controUer  of  the  finances. 

There  are  six  &nns  attached  to  the  institutioQ.  The  land  conaistB  altogether  cf 
260  hectares,  or  about  520  English  acres.  The  ftrminff  is  overkwked  by  a  very 
gentlemanlike  petaon  in  the  pay  of  M.  Demeti.  The  land  a^ipears  well  cultiva- 
ted, and  a  large  stock  of  honea,  cows,  and  piga  are  kept  It  must  be  an  excellent 
thixig,  I  think,  for  children  to  have  the  care  and  tending  cf  dumb  animals— 
'  BfmUit  mores,  «sc  atatl  east /eras.'  The  Iton  buildingB  are  aa  simple  aa  poa- 
aible— just  such  aa  the  celaat  are  likely  to  find  themaelvea  in  in  after-life.  Each 
of  theae  &rma  has  a  aeparate  establishment  with  a  separate  kitchen, — there  being 
but  one  kitchen  for  the  principal  stock  cf  buildings  which  1  have  hitherto  spoken 
of.  To  each  form  is  attached  a  thrf  dtfamitU  and  a  respectable  form  laborer 
and  his  wife,  who  is  hoosekeeper  and  cook.  The  boya  employed  on  the  forna 
only  associate  with  the  body  of  hay  eropkiyed  othwwise  on  Sundays  and  feasi 
days,  when  they  go  up  to  oijcy  their  holidqpa  together.  They  are  emplOTed  to 
wwk  hard,  and  to  adhere  altogether  to  agTwuHnre:  they  aleep  in  hammocks  like 


the  rest,  and  aleea,  eat,  and  lean  ia  the  same  airy  bam-like  room.    The  waDs  in 
all  the  rooma  are  hung  here  and  there  with  hnprovfang  printe  and  engravinga,  the 
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miljeete  being  for  Ihm  mott  part  religiooi  or  militaiy.  There  is  a  Itfge?  ^^""^ 
wooden  and  thatched  open  oothooee  pot  up  in  a  field,  where  the  <duldren  are  ii»ie 
to  break  ftooee  in  wintery,  rainy  weather.  They  do  all  their  work  by  the  pieee^ 
80  M  to  excite  and  accustom  each  child  to  industry.  Tlie  boys,  moreorer,  are 
made  to  practice  gymnastic  exercises,  and  every  thing  they  do,  they  seem  to  do 
heartily. 

A  ship  has  been  pnt  np— on  dry  gronnd,  of  coone — ^fbr  the  boys  to  gain  at 
much  knowledge  as  they  can  of  seamanship,  and  an  old  sailor  is  engtged  to 
instruct  them.  Some  of  the  boys,  also,  are  formed  into  a  fire-brigade,  and  hare 
rendered  at  times  substantial  aaaistanoe  in  the  neighborhood,  and  only  the  other 
day  saved  the  village  church  of  Mettray  from  destruction  by  fire.  The  chUdrai 
are  taught  singing,  but  only  as  a  means  to  the  grand  ends ;  and  in  order  not  to 
give  an  opportunity  for  individuals  to  distinguish  themselves,  or  for  the  creation 
of  fine  solos,  they  are  very  much  taught  to  sing  in  parts,  or  at  least  only  in  maane; 
and  if  a  boy  shows  any  torn  for  drawing,  he  reoeives  a  little  ins^nction  in  it,  but 
only  in  linear  drawing.  Evasion  is  looked  upon  with  much  severity.  If  a  boy 
has  escaped,  a  flag  is  hoisted  on  the  top  of  the  church  by  day,and  a  lunp  by  ni^ 
A  reward  of  from  ZOf.  to  40/  is  given  to  the  person  bringing  the  boy  back.  It 
is  scarcely  possible,  without  a  penonal  visit  to  Mettray,  to  form  a  correct  idea  of 
the  amount  of  study  and  attentioi  which  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  erery 
particular,  and  of  every  child  in  partioolar.  The  fiimily  division  makes  Htm  emj 
by  concentrating  the  attention  of  the  several  emphyet  allotted  to  the  same  nmn- 
her  of  children  ;  if  assembled  in  an  undivided  mass  the  same  amount  of  good 
could  never  possibly  be  effected,  for  the  attention  of  each  one  would  be  divided  by 
the  whole  number;  nor  ooold  the  interest  in  each  other  be  awakened  which  now 
exists  between  the  ekef  defamUU  and  his  young  people.  As  for  the  en^loyii 
themselves,  who  are  gentlemen  by  nature,  if  not  always  by  birth,  it  is  quite  impoi- 
sible  to  see  and  converse  with  these  intelligent,  well-educated,  and  benevolent 
men  without  feeling  how  great  must  be  their  elevating  influence  upon  the  cha^ 
aoter  and  general  tone  of  the  boys.  Tlie  two  principal  employes  are  in  receipt  of 
160i.  per  annum  each.  They  are  of  a  standard  of  intelligence  and  ability  whieb 
would  insure  their  advancement  in  any  profession,  and  one  feels  their  devotion  to 
be  the  more  admirable.  M.  Demetz  has  been  very  particular  in  placing  hii 
employ  it  in  a  respectable  and  comfortable  position,  and  has  built  for  the  two  priD- 
cipal  ones  excellent  houses  a  little  apart  from  the  houses  for  the  boys.  The  wives 
of  these  two  gentlemen  are  perfect  ladies,  and  we  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
them  at  dinner  at  M.  Demetz's  house. 

There  are  many  things  at  Mettray,  suggested  by  the  military  spirit  of  the  Freneh, 
which  would  at  first  sight  appear,  perl^ps,  impossible  to  carry  out  in  an  Englisfa 
institution ;  but  I  see  no  reason  why  the  feeling  of  ^  honor,'  which  I  believe  to  be 
as  strong  in  an  English  child  as  in  a  French  one,  should  not  be  appealed  to  widi 
advantage  in  an  English  reformatory.  Why  should  not  we  have  the  table  of 
honor  hung  up  where  every  one  can  see  it,  upon  which  is  inscribed  the  name  of 
every  child  whose  conduct  during  the  last  three  months  has  not  called  for  pun- 
ishment ?  With  regard  to  the  almost  military  discipline  and  order  vrith  wbicb 
the  children  go  through  their  movements  before  and  after  work  or  meab,  I  con- 
sider that  by  it  a  great  saring  of  time  Is  made,  and  five  or  ten  minutes  upon  every 
change  of  movement  are  saved  which  would  be  otherwise  lost  in  coDectiDg  and 
adjuring  stragglers,  both  young  and  old. 

Let  me  mention  and  recommend,  too,  the  box  placed  within  general  reach, 
pour  lee  ohjeto  trouvia^  which  is  a  delicate  way  of  allowing  a  boy  whose  tempta- 
tions have  been  stronger  than  his  virtue  to  listen  to  the  reproaches  of  his  ooa- 
science,  and,  without  being  publicly  brought  to  shame,  to  restore  the  theft  wfaiob 
lies  heavy  on  his  soul. 

I  will  say  no  more  of  Mettray  at  present,  except  that  the  instruction  given  is 
firmly  based  upon  religion,  and  includes  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  bnt  var 
little  beyond  it. 

Lesson  hours  do  not  exceed  one  or  two  hours  a  day.  I  must  add  that  the  chil- 
dren are  first  received  as  innocent,  and  as  having  sinned  without  discemment,  and 
therefore  irresponsible  for  their  actions ;  but  when  they  have  been  once  admitted 
to  the  benefit  of  the  instructions  given  them  in  the  institution  they  are  considered 
to  be  capable  of  discernment,  ana  become  subject  to  the  strict  rales  observed  is 
the  institution." 
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The  London  Times  derotea  a  leading  artiole  to  the  sabjeot  of  this  letter,  from 
whieh  the  following  passages  are  taken : 

"  M.  Dkhctx  and  his  enlightened  ooadjators  evidently  do  not  proceed  on  the 
idea  of  canying  oat  a  general  principle.  They  have  entered  into  a  patomal  rela- 
tion with  their  families  of  yoong  nnfortonates,  and  have  adapted  their  treatment 
to  characters  and  emergencies.  Nothing  but  the  purest  and  most  ardent  philan- 
thropy would  lead  a  man  to  devote  himself  to  a  task  compared  with  which  the 
management  of  a  prison  is  simple,  the  making  of  laws  easy,  and  the  work  of  a 
missionary  interesting.  Experience  shows  that  a  "very  moderate  amount  of  leal 
and  capacity  suffices  fiir  the  duties  of  jail  chaplain.  If  you  want  a  clergyman  lor 
the  sole  charge  of  a  populous  district,  you  may  find  plenty  who  seem  to  think 
there  is  not  much  martjrrdom  in  the  task.  But  if  a  man  wants  to  die  to  the  world 
in  good  earnest,  and  henceforth  to  enjoy  no  satis&ctions  but  those  which  arise 
from  the  performance  of  duty,  let  him  learn  from  M.  Demetz,  and  adopt  a  family 
of  that  ungainly,  disappointing,  and  almost  impracticable  class,  called  ^'juvenile 
ofienders."  It  is,  indeed,  the  work  of  an  apostle.  M.  Demetz  makes  himself 
**  all  things  to  all  men''  in  his  dealings  with  his  young  frotegit.  He  renders 
their  occupation  while  at  Mettray  as  similar  as  possible  to  those  to  which  they  will 
return,  and  therefore  the  best  preparation  for  them.  He  gives  them  the  opportu- 
nity of  improvement  in  their  trades,  and  requires  snob  observances  of  religion, 
such  an  arrangement  of  the  hours,  such  a  division  into  groups,  such  a  system  of 
rewards,  such  moderate  punishments,  such  a  drees,  such  habits  of  industry, 
economy,  and  cleanliness,  such  a  rule  of  promotion,  such  instruction,  and  even 
such  amoaements,  and  such  performance  of  public  duties,  as  shall  render  the  little 
world  of  Mettray  as  much  as  posdble  a  preparation  for  the  great  world  without. 
A  lad  who  has  spent  two  months  in  breaking  stones  learns  to  take  his  place  at  the 
roadside,  but  a  boy  at  Mettray  is  taught  all  the  duties  of  a  citizen.  He  is  even 
taught  to  asnst  in  putting  out  a  fire,  to  chant  in  the  church  service,  to  use  his 
pencil  sufficiently  for  the  purpose  of  trade,  to  piaotioe  gymnastic  exercises,  to 
march  to  the  sound  of  music,  to  swim,  to  cook,  to  wash,  to  manage  oatUe,  to  keep 
accounts,  and  to  assist,  if  fit  for  it,  in  the  management  of  the  rest.  Indeed,  it 
strikes  one  that  there  are  few  of  us  who  would  not  learn  something  from  a  course  at 
Mettray ;  and  that,  at  least,  the  raw  recruits  of  our  army  would  be  better  quali- 
fied for  service  by  a  litde  of  the  multifarious  instruction  there  imparted.  There 
are  very  few  people  who  have  not  some  charge  or  other  to  bring  against  thcso 
who  had  the  conduct  of  their  education  on  the  score  of  some  serious  omission. 
A  laborer  or  an  artisan  would  hardly  find  a  want  in  the  school  of  Mettray. 

It  is  for  the  special  information  of  the  gentlemen  concerned  in  our  new  reform- 
atory establishmentB  that  Lord  Leigh  has  visited  Mettray  and  drawn  up  this 
account  In  the  discharge  of  his  errand  he  has  enabled  the  French  to  compare 
notes  with  us,  and  we  have  their  remarks  on  our  own  practice.  They  are  sur- 
prised to  find  that,  before  we  admit  a  lad  into  a  reformatory  institution,  we  think 
it  necessary  first  to  stigmatise*  him  for  life,  and  to  incapacitate  him  for  the  army  or 

*  My  fiiendy  the  Rev.  Sjdney  TUmer,  comments  apoo  your  obsemtlona  and  uses  these 
wordii:— **I  roast  solemnly  protest  sfaiuet  the  philanthropic  phrase  of  not  stigmatizing  the 
yoang  criminal  bj  imprisonment  before  yon  reform  him ;"  and  fiirther— "  With  reference 
to  M.  DemeU's  views  on  this  eobject*  I  know  that  as  lately  as  Angust  last  he  was  deridedly 
In  favor  of  preliminary  correction,  not  only  as  a  safeguard  to  lociety,  trat  as  a  means  of  moral 
impresBion  and  improvement  to  the  boy  himself." 

Anxioua  to  be  wpported  by  the  teatlmony  of  a  IHend  who  vMtsd  MeCtny  Isst  November. 
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navy,  m  they  rappoee,  by  requiring  a  prepanlory  period  of  imprisoiiment  It  ii 
even  so,  and  certainly  the  moral  benefits  of  a  fortnight's  darance  must  be  desriy 
purchased  by  the  acquisition  of  an  ineradicable  stigma.  Yet  the  matter  ii  fiiD  of 
diffioolties,  which  the  aoeoant  before  us,  foil  as  it  is,  does  not  entirely  eipbuo. 
Throagh  what  stage,  by  whose  authority,  or  on  what  nde  of  seleetiaD,  sre  the 
inmates  supplied  to  these  reformatories ;  when  are  they  discharged,  and  «fal 
usually  becomes  of  them  ?  Gapaoions  as  Mettray  appears  to  be,  we  shoidd  wam 
many  such  institutions  to  hold  all  who  might  be  driven  into  them  by  a  season  cf 
general  distresB.  Many  a  parent,  if  not  in  our  rural  parishes,  at  least  in  our  toinii, 
would  be  only  too  glad  to  let  his  children  find  their  way  into  a  place  where  ihef 
were  taught  usefal  trades,  good  habits,  regularity  of  life,  some  amount  of  aooom- 
plishmentB,  and,  generally,  the  duties  of  a  good  subject,  without  any  stigma.  In 
flMt,  Mettray  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  an  industrial  university,  a  vast  boari- 
ing-sohool  for  the  poor.  Apart  from  the  asBociati<nis  which  would  prerail  erea 
at  Mettray,  a  boy  would  leam  much  more  there  than  be  would  at  any  nattooaior 
other  charitable  school  that  we  know  of.  He  would  leam,  in  foct,  to  be  a  mu. 
Thus  the  sketch  before  us  assumes  a  new,  and,  we  must  add,  a  more  importurt 
character.  If  it  is  good  for  young  ofl^nders,  it  must  be  better  for  honest  bop; 
and,  if  the  former  require  as  much,  the  latter  deserve  more.  "Why  shonld  not 
every  town  child  of  the  working  classes  be  taught  arts  and  accompfiahmeiiti, 
which  are  useful  not  only  to  wean  from  crime,  but  still  more  to  obviate  the  ten- 
dency ?  It  is,  then,  to  our  educational  authorities  that  Lord  licigh's  report  vill 
be  most  useful,  and  we  trust  that  they  will  not  think  the  school  children  in  their 
charge  too  good  for  *  reformation.' " 

in  compsny  with  myself— a  high  sathority  himself  upon  such  matters  I  wrote  to  hfan^befere 
takiof  notice  of  Mr.  Turner's  observations,  to  ascertain  whether  be  iMd  formed  the  tu» 
opinion  as  myself  as  to  the  light  in  which  M.  Demetz  regards  our  law.  I  quote  from  la 
reply  :— 

"  Although  M.  Demetz  has  more  than  once  stated  to  me  that  he  thought  a  short  confioemfBt 
In  a  separate  cell,  before  a  boy  is  sent  to  Mettray,  was  serviceable  to  his  moral  health,  he  Im 
constantly  Inveighed  againat  wluU  he  considers  the  unwise  provirion  <^  oar  law,— ttat  dyt 
dren  must  be  condemned,  and  subjected  to  punishment  as  criminals,  before  they  are  scot  to 
reformatory  schools.  Indeed,  he  is  so  strongly  of  this  opinion,  that  he  told  me  that  one  of 
the  principal  objects  he  had  in  view  in  visiting  England  next  spring,  waa  to  have  an  opporia* 
nity  of  impresaing  thia  upon  the  leading  people  here  interested^enerallj  in  the  sttbfcct,as  to 
was  aatisfled  that  we  should  never  arrive  at  all  the  aocceaa  possible  in  the  r^ROSlioaof 
youth  until  the  stigma  of  condemnation  should  have  been  removed  from  them.  It  b  qaite 
true  that  in  almost  every  case  the  boys  are  confined  before  they  are  removed  to  Mettnj ;  but 
they  are  sent  for  that  purpose  either  to  La  Roquette,  In  Paris,  whieh.  to  avoid  the  name  of 
*  prison,' is  called  '  Maison  d'Educatlon  Gorrecbonnelle  de  Jeunes  D6tenus ;' or  to  qMdal 
*quartiers  correctionnels '  in  the  depsrtmentai  prison— tbua  agabi  avoldiiv  tfat 
nune.^^LeUer  to  Editor  iff  TYmea. 
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lion  or  MohMiiQi  «id«r  tke  pffotaolMM  of  8t  Joteph,*  (tke  fim  «ip«riiiitiit  ki 
thon  adak  ofaMot  wbioh  hftf«  daot  MOOoiplUMd  w  nvok  good,)  oonoilfod  te 
idoa  of  optniag  an  •■ytea  fcr  tirpiwii  and  po<r  oIuMwb,  for  thoir  inmiiiflotkio 
Uboffio«ooo«|MtNMwliioh  Mint  OM  day  oopporttlMau  He  toon  ooltoolod  Mfon 
u  the  gwNli of  tbe  I^nhtmirg  BttaA  IteoeMi;  Mok  «■■  the  nodot  begianlBg 
of  an  enterprise  anoe  eo  kige!y  developed.  By  oheritable  aid  it  beoaae  poeMtale 
afbr  ax  anotka  to  hira  a  krger  toMiaent ;  othaia  ware  oooapied  ia  aaaoearioii, 
the  rent  raing  ftoB  twalva  hoadred  fraaoa  to  fife  thoaMad.    At  ht»  eoairtoeed 

thalbaildii^oritiMra  veto iiiwaij  to  the  latahHihmMt  of  the  iaaiaMiiii 

apoaaaalMlMitialfooliag,  Migr.  de  Bervai^er  decided  to  parokaaa  twa  roonj 
boa— >  one  alFteii,  lU  Rm  de  Vaagiiard,  and  the  other  al  b^y,  the 
ckmUM  of  that  aame,  aoar  36  Giaade  Raa,  oapdbla  together  of 
aboat  a  thoa«ad  ahildrea,  all  boardan. 

The  Faria  hoaM  k  the  prinoipal  one,  that  at  b^y  befa^  only  a  aort  of  aaxiliBiy 
whera  the  yoai^er  children  are  kept,  ia  preparation  for  their  reaaoval  to  Puia. 

Thehoan  iaftaii  kai  been  portioned  oat  apen  a  pkoi  wkiak  aaenctoaito 
contain  many  defectn,  eipecUly  ia  ragvd  to  daaificalnn,  and  to  aMa  of  koaaa 
hold  aanricei  and  aaperrWon.  ThenMllooait  whlok  gifaa  eaMaoe  ftom  the 
Jlee^ff  FaaiTffw' !■  kMd  on  CM  idda  with  cook-ehopa  and  trftatoriM,  and  oa 
the  other  by  the  laandiy.  In  iront  ti  the  baiifii^  ocaapied  by  the  mam^timl. 
Behkid  thii  baildk^  CKtonds  a  krge  area  divided  iatoa  garden  for  the  aM  of  con- 
▼ikeooBtii  and  a  play^giaand.  AkigabaJMBngaanaaadithii  area,  and  atiatofcea 
on  one  aide  qaito  to  tbsRaa  da  Vaqgtoard.  flka  wmkihapi  aooapy  the  ban- 
meat  and  firat  atarr  of  1km  i>"^^M*ii  Abova  aia  the  dctudhaiea.  The  dnmL 
infirmary  and  racitatka  rooniB  are  in  the  «l^  thai  axtonda  toward  the 
The  baildkigi  have  been  CNaled  with  an  aaonony  wliQh  «a  foar  I 
at  the  expeaaa  of  ataangth.  Thaa,  ahkaagh  new,  they  print  a 
anca  of  dihpkhtkM,  wkbk,  togetker  wkk  tka  lack  of  MatMae,  iMkca  a  aaA- 
owntly  anfovorakle  fait  lana— iiai  apoa  tka  viritor%  mkid, 

CkiUren  are  not  raeeivad,  aaoepi  at  ftoni  e%kt  to  twalta  yaan  of  i^  llMaa 
lea  tkaa  ten  are  aent  by  piufaienue  to  biy,  where  they  taaoifa  epeckd  altoatiiMi. 
T^ey  are  reqaired  to  briag  a  copy  of  their  record  of  bapttan,  and  a  oeitificato  of 
vaccination,  anleae  they  have  had  the  onaBpoK.    Before  final  admienoe,  they  are 


*'nii8  uneiatioii, eoamenecd  In  1889,  luted  natll  Jtoly  ISSOi  It  wm compowd  of  B«erty 
aivia  ttwatind  aufhwilia  of  vwlooe  kiwh,  e  tiMWiBd  or  twtlve  hoadred  htedi  of  eoai' 
BMTclolhoiiMior  aMMiafoBtoriceabolMhMgief  toitaedcrdMBOMoofproCtctare.  OaSaa* 
d«je and  fcoat  days tlie menl»«n  aittfor  diTtoo oiiTice;  reeiutioea end gaaM oocufiiod ttie 
nm  of  th«  dmy.  Mechanics  holdioff  a  commtndatory  ccrtifieata  from  their  core,  were  lodged 
end  boarded  gratia  antll  employaient  could  be  found  for  tbea^  and  aehoole  were  open  every 
day  et  Ike  boor  for  qaattaf  work.  £H 
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namlned  by  one  of  the  pliywoianfl  of  th«  instiUitioii.  Orphant  are  raqnirad  to 
present  a  oopy  of  the  reoord  of  the  death  of  their  parenta. 

The  prioe  of  board,  payable  monthly  in  adyanoe,  is  fonr  doUan  a  mooth  §at 
orphans  with  no  parent,  and  five  dollars,  for  children  not  orphans.  Fonr  doUaxs 
are  also  paid  to  oorer  ordinary  expenses  at  the  entiy  of  the  new  pnpfl.  For  thia 
moderate  snm,  the  establishment  nndertakes  the  general  charge  of  jMovidiiig  for 
the  maintenanoe,  instmction  and  apprenticeship  of  the  children. 

The  number  of  pupils  had  reached  eight  hnndred  m  1845,  and  nine  hmidred 
in  1846.  It  has  varied  little  since  the  last  date.  This  number  consists  of  Tery 
heterogeneous  elements,  although  some  of  them  belong  to  poor  and  honest  arti- 
san fiunilies ;  and  though  there  are  even  some  scions  of  ncUe  families,  mined  by 
the  revolntiona,  most  of.  them  have  no  fiunily,  no  known  parenta,  no  name,  and 
were  running  in  utter  abandonment  to  certain  destmotioii.  Charitable  aooieties  or 
generous  patrons  have  rescued  them  and  entrusted  them  to  the  care  of  Mgr.  de 
Benranger,  who  alone  in  the  institutioa  knows  the  secret  of  their  birth.  To  pre- 
senre  this  secret,  each  child  is  designated  only  by  a  number  by  which  he  ia  known 
in  the  house. 

The  regulations  are  the  same  far  aU.  The  diet  is  adapted  to  the  age,  appear- 
ance and  appetite  of  the  pupils.  It  is  at  breakilMt,  aoup  and  bread  ;  at  dinner, 
three  timea  a  week,  soup,  bread  and  meat,  with  a  diah  of  legumes  nistead  of  the 
meat ;  on  the  other  four  days,  at  lunch,  a  piece  of  bread ;  and  al  sapper,  bread, 
legumes,  or  salad,  or  fhut.  Sundays  a  tittle  wine  is  allowed,  and  at  the  annual 
feativals,  a  dessert  also.  The  food  of  the  officers  scarcely  difibn  from  that  of 
the  pupils  except  in  quantity,  and  some  slight  additions  of  milk,  wine,  and  fish. 
The  whole  is  regulated  tqr  *  bill  of  fiue  according  to  which,  the  distribatkia  is 
made. 

The  establishment  ftamishea  dothes  and  waahing  for  the  children,  does  their 
mending,  and  provides  for  each  a  mattress,  bdster,  two  coverlids,  two  pur  of 
sheets,  fonr  pair  of  atockmgs,  four  ni^ikins,  two  pair  of  pantatoons  for  winter  and 
two  for  sunmier,  a  waistcoat,  a  coat  of  cfoth  or  knitwork  for  winter,  five  blouaes, 
a  cap,  two  pair  of  ahoes,  six  handkerbhiefo,  two  belts,  suspenders,  and  oomba  ^ 
all  marked  with  the  number  of  the  sch<to.  It  also  provides  books,  paper  and 
pens  for  the  dasses.  Children  are  received  with  whatever  they  have  on,  and  at 
leaving,  are  permitted  to  wear  away  their  every  day  suit 

Although  the  system  of  education  in  the  estaUiahment  is  a  christian  one,  the 
director,  out  of  regard  for  the  character  and  prejudices  of  the  mechanic  popu- 
lation of  Paris,  has  avoided  givnig  it  a  clerical  or  monastic  character.  The  teach- 
ers are  laymen,  and  the  name  of  *^  brothers  "  which  they  use  to  each  other  or 
receive  from  the  pupila,  is  simply  a  token  and  bond  of  aflbotioD.  The  manage- 
ment of  Saint  Nioholaa  ia  entrarted,  amongst  the  superior,  a  council  of  adminiB- 
tration,  and  certain  ahnonem  and  intendants.  Under  their  orders  the  brethren 
are  emplc^ed;  the  principal  of  them  being  the  sacristan,  thecashier,  the  proc- 
tor, the  prefect  of  studies,  the  prefects  of  health,  of  music,  and  of  the  work- 
shops. Mgr.  de  Bervanger  has  laid  down  the  attributes  and  duties  of  all  per- 
sons empli^ed,  in  a  sort  of  constitution  containing  excellent  precepts,  and  whieh 
might  be  consulted  to  great  advantage  in  the  organiution  of  similar  eatablish- 


llie  household  proper,  cooking,  expenditure,  washing  and  ironing  and  the  in- 
firmary are  in  charge  of  a  number  of  sisters  of  charity.  The  number  of  persons 
employed  is  seventy  grown  people,  permanently }  twen^-five  masten  or  foremen 
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of  exltfior  wofUiopti  mU  lliixty  panoiM,  Ufed  by  tlie  aay.    Sevw  or  eight  of 
the  ohiUrea  ara  alio  omployod. 

Tliis  large  Ibroe  permiti  the  maintonanoe  of  an  active  aikd  eonturaal  wateh  over 
the  ehiktrena'  department;  aikd  any  who  are  likdy  to  eomii»t  their  Mtmj^wdnnm^ 
are  at  onoe  aent  hack  to  their  pareota  or  gaardiaoa.  The  brothen  aleep  among 
the  ohUdren.  One  ia  watching  in  the  dorroitoriee,  dorii^^  the  whole  night,  and 
the  rooma  are  kept  oonalaatly  lighted  lor  fear  of  aoeidenta.  Hie  ohildren  change 
about  their  deeping  plaeeo  from  time  to  time,  and  great  reaenre  ia  praoiioed  in 
ragard  to  tfaia  arrangement,  that  there  may  be  no  way  for  the  children  to  learn 
any  thing  evil.  The  older  children  get  np  at  half  paat  fire  in  anmmer  and  aix  ia 
winter ;  the  yoonger  alwaya  at  a  qnarter  paat  acTen.  All  go  to  bed  at  eight  in 
winter,  and  nine  in  anmmer.  Tike  inatmotion  indndea  reading,  writing,  arith* 
malic,  and  apeOing;  the  etemenii  of  FVench*  grammar,  geography  and  hiolory, 
gmmmatioal  and  togioal  analyaa,  book-keqiing,  linear  drawing,  practical  geome- 
try, ainging,  a  thoroog^  knowledge  of  inatromental  m wic,  gymnaatica,  awtmming, 
the  mdimeutB  of  phynoa,  ohemiotry,  practical  natnral  hialoiy,  land-meanring 
and  gardening. 

The  inatmctioQ  in  phyaco,  ehraoiatiy,  natnral  hialory,  gefnnetry  and  iMtm- 
mental  mnaic,  la  giyen  only  to  the  ohildren  in  the  fint  dlTiaona;  aa  alao  that  in 
book-keeping,  linear  drawing,  and  ainging.  All  the  pnpila  are  permitted  to  learn 
gymnaatioa  and  awimming,  if  their  parenta  or  guardiana  haTc  conaented.  The 
inatraction  in  aarveying,  and  in  aome  other  of  the  aboYO  atndiei  ia  given  while 
horticnltnre  ia  taoght,  at  biy. 

The  children  do  not  remain  in  abhool  more  than  three  houa  together,  and  are 
kept  boay  on  one  aabjeot  from  half  an  honr  to  an  hoor  and  a  half  at  the  ftirtheat 
Thoae  who  do  not  work  in  the  ahopa  apend  eight  hoara  daily  in  atndying  and  re> 
dtiag,  eno^t  tiie  amaDer  onea,  who  riae  later,  and  have  but  aix  houa  and  a 
half.  A  clam  conaiata  of  fttm  fifty  to  aeventy  pnpila  at  moat  There  ia  an  ex- 
amination aeveral  timea  a  year,and  a  aolemndiatribationof  prine  at  ttacondnaion. 

The  bowMaa  of  the  brothera  ia  to  render  the  Btndiea  attmolive  and  varied,  and 
to  habitnato  the  children  to  tell  what  they  have  learned  or  obaerved.  They  per- 
mit them  to  aak  qneitiona,  and  aaawer  with  good  homer.  Nothing  ia  left  to  ar- 
bitrary decidon ;  the  analleat  detaOa  are  regulated  according  to  role;  and  the 
children  know  their  righta  and  the  penaltiea  fer  non-ftdfilment  of  doty. 

The  brothera  extend  their  care  not  only  to  the  inatractmi,  bnt  ako  to  the 
general  training  of  the  children.  They  endeavor  to  imbne  them  with  all  anoh 
knowledge  and  habitB  aa  may  UMure  their  Aitare  proeperity  l^  rendering  them 
honeat,  indnatriona  and  ekiUftd  artimna,  by  making  them  enjoy  their  labor,  by  de- 
atroying  notiona  conaiatont  only  with  a  high  aocial  poeitton,  and  by  ibrtijQring  them 
againat  the  bad  examplea  which  they  will  probably  meet  In  the  world. 

Mmical  inatmetion  oconpiea  a  large  phMc  in  the  ayrtem  of  edncation.  Mnaia 
ia  reckoned  not  only  a  meana  of  reereation  and  enjoyment,  hot  aa  an  art  which 
may  become  a  naaAd  meana  of  aabairtenee  to  the  yoong  gradnaleft  A  nnmber 
of  them  have  in  feet  obtahied  ailaationa  of  more  or  leea  vahie,  in  regimental 
banda.  The  eatabiahment  owna  five  thowand  ddUam  worth  of  moMoal  inatni- 
menti,  which  when  not  in  om  are  arranged  in  ghoed  oaaea.  Bendea  the  military 
band,  the  mnaical  director  haa  otganiaed  a  ehour  for  the  chapel  Bvery  Sanday 
at  foor  0*4110^1  in  the  aftemoon,  the  children  chant  a  Adet  with  remarkable  iklli, 
npon  which  ooeaaion  part  of  the  chapel  ia  open  to  atrangera. 

bthe  principal  atea  of  the  eatabfiihment  are  erected  a  gjmwanin  appwitniy 
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and  TttioM  other  nMcluiiea,  Igr  llie  amnMaMnt  of  tenholan. 
ing  leMODs  tre  given  ai  iM7,  where  there  ifi  a  large  bann ;  tfie  popBi  at  the  Psa 
hooie  march  cot  ttMffafhjDttBM  la  lime,  with  Ifaeir  band  alAeir  head,  to 
tioe  Tariooe  ezercsiMa. 

Variooi  worinhopa  hate  been  eetaUiiihed  fcr  popila  fHio  are  to  aerve  tteir 
pmtiemhip  in  the  ertfJilMhrneot  \  taefaidusg,  bendee  the  hikefy,  the  thoenaH 
ahop,  the  tailor'a  ehop,  Acy  whieh  are  kept  ap lor  the  vm  ef  tfie  inatitiiticai; 
ethen  in  ▼ariona  ocoapationa  whieh  are  partlj  tradee,  and  pardy  artu,  and  ara 
aapeoiaOy  followed  bi  Fuia.  Sndi  are  tfie  oooopatiooa  of  ehaaer  in  braiaBy 
watchmaker,  bcenaker,  designer  of  patterna  for  woven  fobrica,  mathnniliial  in- 
atmment  maker,  ornamental  worker  in  gold  and  ahrer,  engrarer  in  jeweb  and 
metab,  maker  of  bronae  aettings,  worker  in  tmitatioo  jewelry,  emboner,  aaddkr, 
hardware  man,  maker  of  lackered  nnfF-boxes,  worker  in  eteel  oraamenta,  iroB- 
moDger,  painter  on  poroeUin,  worker  in  Ivory,  manhiniat,  and  coder.  Unfortn- 
nately,  the  reTohrtion  of  February,  whidi  threw  the  indnatrial  hitureata  of  I^ria 
into  dieorder,  did  not  spare  the  workshops  of  Saint  Nicholas;  and  many  of  tiieai 
9te  disoontinaed,  or  nnprosperoos.  £ffi>rt8  are  however  making  by  the  admiii- 
istration  to  repair  these  misfortaDes  and  to  maintain  regular  labor. 

The  papQa  do  not  enter  the  workshops  except  npon  the  eipruss  appUcalion  of 
their  relatives  or  gnardians,  and  only  alter  their  feat  coramnnion.  The  iiiawal 
labor  occnpies  on  an  average  eight  and  a  half  hoars  per  day ;  and  the  apprenticeB 
attend  schod  two  hoars  daily,  mileas  their  parenta  or  gnardiaaa  prefer  to  have 
them  spend  that  time  in  the  workshops,  in  order  to  become  sooner  perfect  hi 
their  occupation.  The  apprenticeship  occnpies  from  two  to  four  years,  aooord- 
ing  to  the  trade.  When  it  ia  ended,  ilie  pnpila  are  aDowed,  if  they  chooao,  to 
remain  in  the  establishment,  and  wliatever  they  earn  over  and  above  ihear  em* 
penses  is  deposited,  if  they  wish,  to  their  eredit  in  a  savings'  bank.  I^raota  ava 
permitted  to  have  their  children  edacated  for  whatever  borinem  tkey  ahooaai 
having  reference  to  their  inclinations,  strength,  and  intelKgence.  At  tlw  time 
of  our  visit,  the  number  of  apprentioes  was  about  a  hundred. 

The  workshops  are  an  expense  to  the  establishment;  bat  as  pecaniafy  gain 
ia  no  part  of  the  scheme,  the  same  maintenanoe  is  g^ven  to  the  childien  in  tlia 
ahops  as  to  the  yoanger  ones,  although  tiieir  aoppcut  costs  more.  Tboaa 
who  labor  need  more  food;  and  besides,  a  larger  number  of  overseers  is  neoea- 
aary,  to  keep  up  the  prescribed  amount  of  supervision.  The  proflto  iSram  work 
done  go  to  the  foremen  of  the  shops,  which  makes  them  interested  in  cairying 
forward  the  apprenticee,  and  in  conforming  to  the  regulaliona  of  the  establisii- 
ment  They  are  likewise  obliged  to  fhmish  the  tools  used  by  the  apprenticea. 
The  masters  are  espedally  holden  to  conduct  themaelhres  toward  the  cfaiUianlike 
kind  Others;  and  not  to  keep  them  at  work  too  long  in  any  od»  part  of  tiieir 
employment,  bat  to  hiatract  them  in  the  whole  of  it  AH  this  is  wtipnlatBd  in 
the  engagements  made  between  the  parente  and  the  maaters,  and  witih  tlia 
approbation  of  the  establishment,  irtiich,  however,  does  Bot  bind  itself  to  cob* 
tinae  to  keep  any  of  the  parties,  either  masteiB  or  apprentkxa;  in  order  that  it 
may  always  be  able  to  remove  from  the  institotkin  any  indhridaals 'whose  pfoa- 
ence  is  esteemed  harmful 

In  the  daasee,  workshops,  Akx,  the  children  reoeive  good  maxka  for  apptioalkB 
and  for  progreaa.  Thiioeayear  they  reoeiTeboolavimagei^  Ac.,inezd»anget)r 
tiiese  marka,  at  a  certain  rate.  The  record  of  theae  maiks  ia  poated  in  the  par- 
larof  tfaehooaeeTeffyweek;  aa  are  also  the  iiaikB  giYoi  ihr  treefclj  oompoa- 
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tiona^  and  the  qiiarteify  reootd,  wbidi  kst  is  sent  to  {Murentt  or  goardiani. 
PupUa  whose  names  remain  upon  the  good  condoot  list  during  the  whoto 
quarter,  raoeive  a  reward  at  its  tennination.  There  is  «  fonnal  diatrihutiQn 
of  prises,  annuaUjr,  Just  before  the  short  Tacataon. 

For  the  enoouragement  of  the  children,  the  managers  arrange  for  them  Dram 
time  to  time  qiedal  reoreatioDa^  for  which  some  little  expense  is  incurred. 
During  the  sonmier  there  are  long  waUca,  on  which  the  pupils  cany  their 
proyisions  in  their  knapaacks;  in  winter,  there  are  exhihitions  in  natural  phik»> 
ophj,  ventriUxpiism,  ko.  These  amusements  are  much  desired  by  the  diildrsB, 
and  stimulate  them  prqportioDately  to  good  conduct  and  sustained  application. 

There  is  «  sufficient  play-hour  between  the  periods  of  study  and  of  labor. 
The  houni  of  recreation  on  Sunday,  are  fipom  ^ht  to  ten,  forenoon,  an  hour 
at  noon,  and  from  two  to  four,  afternoon.  On  week  days,  they  are  an  hour 
each,  at  half  past  eight,  noon,  half  past  three,  and  in  the  summer  at  eight  in  the 
evening.  These  periods  are  of  half  an  houronly  for  those  employed  in  the  work- 
shops. Sunday  afternoon  at  three,  the  pupils  lW>m  the  workshops  perfoim 
pieces  of  militaiy  musio  to  an  audience  of  their  relatives  who  have  come  to 
visit  them.  During  pb^  hours  the  pupils  mi^  practioe  gjrmnastio  exerdML 
Thursday,  weather  permitting,  the  brothers  walk  out  with  the  children  nc4 
engaged  in  the  woricahops;  those  being  taken  out  on  Sundays  during  the 


Parenta  and  guardians  may  see  their  children  in  private  everyday,  but  during 
play  houni  only,  and  when  the  children  have  not  been  shut  up  for  punish* 
ment  There  are  three  vacations  a  year;  three  days  at  new  year's^  three  al 
Easter,  and  eight  immediately  after  the  annual  distribution  of  priaea.  Pupils 
are  not  allowed  any  vacation  in  September,  unless  at  the  request,  or  with 
the  pennisBion,  of  the  person  paying  their  board. 

The  house  is  governed  in  a  manner  altogether  paternal.  Ihe  masters  ara 
aware  that  harshness  brutaliaes,  destroys  eveiy  honorable  sentiment,  and 
inspires  a  distaste  for  study  and  labor.  Even  when  punishment  is  necessaiyi 
the  children  are  to  be  convinced  if  possible  that  severity  is  resorted  to  on^  for 
their  good.  Punishments  can  almost  always  beoommuted  for  with  good  mariEa» 
Those  guilty  of  grave  misdemeanors  are  shut  up  during  play  hours,  under 
charge  of  a  brother ;  but  these  detentions  are  not  to  take  place  during  all  hours 
of  recreations,  as  some  fresh  air  and  exerciae  is  neoeesaiy  for  the  health  of  the 
children.  If  there  is  no  amendment,  they  are  forbidden  to  take  their  usual 
walks.  Very  seldom,  the  allowance  of  food  is  curtailedL  The  idea  of  shams 
and  of  penalty  is  attadied  to  many  things  quite  indifferent  in  themselves.  The 
general  ruleis  to  indine  the  children  to  good  conduct  by  enoouragement;  and 
in  punishment,!  regard  is  alwaya  had  to  their  healtii.  Ko  prison  is  used, 
because  the  regulations  permit  no  child  to  be  akme  without  supervision, 
and  moreover,  because  it  is  undedrahle  to  accustom  their  minds  to  that  form  of 
punishment  Those  whose  thoughtlessness  is  likely  to  lead  the  others  astn^, 
are  k^t  apart  A  Jury  of  the  moat  steady  children  retoma  verdicts  against 
violators  of  the  rules,  or  such  as  have  tempted  their  comrades  to  any  conaidei^ 
able  transgression.  In  such  cases  the  punishment  applied  ia  a  humiliation  simn 
lar  to  that  used  in  the  regimental  disoipline^  unless  the  parents  prefer  to 
withdraw  the  culprit  The  masters  are  cautioua  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  this 
authority,  but  the  practkse  haa  soooeeded  well,  and  puniahments  under  it 

have  become  me.    To  maltreat  the  children  is  strictly  fortwddeni  on  the  pria- 
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dple  tiiat  jndidoafl  and  moderate  means  will  pmrmL  wfaero  an  indiaereet 
aeyerity  ocmld  only  irritate. 

The  regoiatioiia  and  discipline  are  alike  in  the  two  hooses  at  Paris  and  IsBy; 
except  as  required  b7  the  difTerenoe  of  age  in  the  inmates  The  latter  abo 
serves  as  a  oonvalesoent  hospital  far  inyalids  from  the  former,  'vdiere  thej 
can  enjoy  country  liying,  and  exercise  in  tbe  open  air.  A  horticoltm«l  school  is 
likewise  established  there  with  a  green  house  and  an  orangery. 

The  plans  of  the  superior  of  Saint  Nicholas  indnde  tbe  iinmding  of  an  analo- 
gons  establishment  for  young  girls.  This  would  be  close  by  that  at  Issy, 
but  entirely  separated  from  it  It  would  be  of  great  advantage  by  saving  part 
of  the  two  thousand  four  hundred  dollars  a  year  now  expended  for  sewing  and 
washing.  The  kitchen  garden  ground  there,  brought  entirely  under  cultivatiaaf 
would  furnish  the  necessary  fruits  and  legumes  for  its  consumption.  This  com- 
bination would  be  very  similar  to  that  adopted  at  Buysselede. 

It  is  diificult  if  not  impossible  for  us  to  state  a  decision  upon  the  merits 
of  the  enterprise  of  IL  de  Bervanger.  At  the  time  of  our  visit,  the  vacatioBs 
were  just  ending,  and  the  reassembling  of  the  pupils  occasioned,  doubtlesB^  more 
disorder  than  usual;  various  important  repairs  were  in  progress;  most  of  the 
workshops  were  either  unoccupied  or  going  on  only  irregularly.  Accustomed  to 
the  strict  propriety  of  the  Belgian  establishments,  we  were  probably  more 
displeased  than  many  other  visitors  would  be,  at  the  appearance  of  certain  por> 
tions  of  the  building,  and  at  the  careless  manner  in  which  that  important  matter 
seemed  to  be  attended  to.  Neverthelees,  the  zeal  and  devotion  c^  the  director 
are  certainly  worthy  of  all  praise.  Confined  to  his  own  individual  resource^ 
and  deprived  of  all  official  patronage,  his  perseverance  has  overcome  impedi- 
ments which  would  certainly  have  stopped  any  man  not  insi»red  by  truly  char 
itable  purposes,  and  by  confidence  in  the  excellence  of  the  principle  upon  which 
tiie  establishment  is  founded.  By  the  side  of  the  numerous  high  sdiools 
and  boarding  schools  intended  for  children  of  the  rich  and  middling  dasses,  he 
has  undertaken  to  establish  a  modest  boarding  school  for  poor  and  morally 
neglected  diildren.  This  end  has  been  attained.  The  woric  is  donbtleas 
susceptible  of  numerous  improvements,  but  even  as  it  stands,  it  has  solved  an 
hnportant  problem,  namely,  that  of  reforming  and  maintaining  at  the  lowest 
possible  price,  in  the  midst  of  a  great  dty,  a  numerous  dass  of  poor,  wha 
without  such  assistance,  would  inevitably  have  grown  up  to  swell  the  ranks 
of  the  mass  of  vidous  men  who  always  gather  in  oenteis  of  population. 

The  cost  of  purchasing  and  fbmishing  the  two  houses  of  Paris  and  Issy,  was 
nearly  $240,000.  Of  this  sum  there  was  unpaid,  in  1849,  about  $135,000. 
This  debt,  if  fimded,  would  represent  a  rent  of  about  $6^200;  not  at  all  too 
large  for  an  establishment  so  useful  end  important 

In  1844,  of  an  average  niunber  of  seven  hundred  end  fifty  diOdren,  and 
a  hundred  and  six  persons  employed,  the  total  expense  was  $39,843,521 
Deducting  receipts  for  sales  firom  workshops  and  dsewhere,  amounting  in  aU  to 
$2,166.31,  the  annual  expense  remains  at  $3T,647.  Eadi  duld,  therefore^  costs 
$50.25;  about  fourteen  cents  a  day;  about  one-third  of  what  the  puinls  at  Peti^ 
Bourgoost 

For  oomplete  education  and  maintenance  of  one  thousand  pofSia — tiie 
number  whidi  bo&  houses  can  accommodate — ^the  director  estimates  that 
he  ought  to  receive  $60,000  a  year,  of  which  $24^000  would  be  iat  food, 
gardening,  and  payment  of  oertain  fbmale  assistants^  and  $12,000  for  intmesL 
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This  ifl  sixty  doUara  a  jear  for  each  child,  which  is  the  fixed  rate  for  those  not 
orphans.  The  deficit  oocasioned  bj  the  reduced  rate  of  $48.0p  at  which  orphans 
are  reoeiTed,  would  be  made  up  by  gifts,  subscriptions,  and  returns  ih>m  sales. 

The  following  notice  of  this  institution  is  giyen  hj  Rer.  C^rgo  Fox- 
croft  Haskins,  in  his  Trayels  in  England,  Francei  Italj,  A;c.,  1854. 

Bat  of  all  the  institatioDS  which  I  Tiaited  in  Paris,  none  interested  me  so  much 
as  that  of  St.  Nicholas.  The  great  aim  of  the  institntton  is  to  proTide  for  the 
wanti  of  these  boys,  a  larse  portion  of  whom  were  orphans ;  to  inspire  them  with 
a  loTe  of  Tirtoe  and  of  industry ;  and  to  fit  them,  by  the  practice  of  their  reli- 
gious duties,  to  become  one  day  not  only  good  christians,  but  also  skilUul  woric- 
men.  It  is  an  institution  of  charity,  because  the  sum  demanded  for  board  and 
tuition,  one  dollar  a  week,  is  so  small  as  to  come  within  the  means  of  ihe  poorer 
dssies,  and  of  those  beneTolent  indlTidnals  and  societies  who  hare  at  heart  the 
reformation  aad  instruction  of  the  destitute  snd  abandoned.  How  many  of  these 
boys,  think  vou,  are  sheltered,  fed,  and  instructed  in  this  home  for  the  homeless 
and  deserted  T  A  hundred  or  two  ?  More  than  that  Three  hnndred,  perhaps  t 
More  than  that  Five  hundred  T  Yet  more.  There  are  at  iJbe  present  time 
more  than  liseies  hmdrtd  boys  in  this  manunoth  refbge  I  They  are  divided  into 
two  departmenti,  a  senior  and  a  junior,  according  to  age.  I  visited  both  depart- 
ments. All  are  goremed  bv  the  same  rule,  and  all  are  under  the  fatherly  direc- 
tion of  Mgr.  Bervanger.    The  two  establishments  are  about  half  a  mile  apart 

This  institution  is  goTemed  and  disciplined  by  a  congregation  or  brotherhood, 
composed  of  secular  priests  and  laymen,  who  devote  themselves  to  this  work,  with 
a  single  eye  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  welfore  of  youth,  demanding  nothing  for 
their  labors  but  a  bm  support,  looking  forward  for  compensation  to  the  treasury 
of  God. 

The  first  and  great  aim  of  the  directors  and  teachers  is,  to  inftise  into  the  bon 
a  love  of  virtue  and  religion ;  the  second,  to  impart  elementaiy  and  soientmo 
instruction :  the  third,  to  accustom  them  to  nabiti  of  industry,  and  teach  them  a 
profitable  trade. 

The  spiritual  direction  and  religious  instruction  of  the  children  is  confided  to 
the  reverend  fothers  of  the  order  of  St  Dominic,  who  give  four  pious  instructions 
eveiy  week.  Catechism  is  taoght  every  day.  The  scholars  are  divided  into 
twenty  classes,  according  to  their  age  and  degree  of  intelligence.  They  are  not 
allowed  to  make  their  fint  communion  till  they  have  attained  the  age  of  eleven  or 
twelve  years.  The  singing  and  music  at  mass  and  vespers  is  performed  by  the 
pupQs,  under  the  direction  of  their  musical  teachers.  I  think  I  shall  never  forget 
the  pleasure  and  edification  with  which  I  assisted  at  the  Divine  offices  at  St 
Nicholas,  on  the  Sunday  which  I  passed  in  the  institution.  It  was  in  the  chapel 
of  the  senkNT  department  There  were  about  six  hundred  and  fifty  boys  present 
All  behaved  with  the  most  perfect  decorum.  In  discipline  nothing  was  wanting. 
All  appeared  to  unite  in  the  singing,  but  without  a  discordant  note.  Tlie  time 
waa  so  wen  observed,  that  every  word  was  articulated  and  heard  as  if  pronounoed 
by  a  single  voice. 

In  the  schools  are  taught  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  orthography,  grammar, 
geography,  history,  book-keeping,  drawing,  oeometry,  vocal  and  instrumental 
music,  chemistry,  and  natural  history.  Out  m  the  schools  are  taught  surveying, 
agriculture,  horticulture,  gymnsstics,  swimming,  and  various  handicrafts. 

There  are  about  twenty  workshops  attached  to  the  institution  and  within  its 
precincts.  Before  the  children  commence  their  apprenticeship,  their  tastes,  their 
preferences,  their  physical  streuffth,  and  their  intelligence  are  consulted.  I  ob- 
served, in  passing  through  the  shops,  a  large  number  of  boys  employed  busily  in 
oarving,  camnet-Diaking,  turning,  musicsl  instrument  making,  jewelry,  brass  fin- 
ishing, tailoring,  shoemakingf  Ac,  d^c.  The  boys  sre  apprenticed  for  a  certain 
numbsr  of  years  to  msster  workmen,  who  psy  to  the  institution,  for  the  board  of 
their  apprentioes,  the  ssme  as  is  demanded  for  the  other  inmates. 
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CENTRAL  PRISON  AND  REFORM  SCHOOL. 

AT 

6AILL0N,  IN  NORMANDY. 


The  following  ftccount  of  the  goyemmental  Reform  School  at  GaOlon, 
in  Normandy,  is  taken  from  Visits  to  Gontinsktal  Refobmatobob^  bj 
Robert  Hall,  M.  A.,  Heearder  qf  Doneaster^  England,  and  read  as  a  l6^ 
tare  before  the  Leeds  Mechanics'  Institution,  and  Wakefield  Mechanics* 
Institution,  1655. 

It  is  now  more  than  (arty  years  siiioe  the  compilers  of  the  French  OodeP^ml 
struck  out  a  new  course  of  treatment,  and  enacted  that  young  persons  under 
sixteen  yean  of  age  should,  under  ordinary  dicnmstanoee,  not  be  found  gtdlty 
of  offenses  wbtcb  they  should  be  proved  to  have  committed,  but  shoiiSd  ba 
acquitted  as  having  acted  without  disoemment,  and  then  not  punished,  but 
detained  for  education;  within  the  last  twenty  years  establishments  have  been 
formed  in  various  parts  of  the  oontin^it  for  the  education  of  these  diikhen.  la 
the  spring  of  the  present  year  I  called  the  attention  of  my  fellow  townsmen  to 
one  of  these  establishments,  that  of  Mettray  in  France,  which  has  now  been  ia 
operation  for  upward  of  16  years :  I  have  since  that  spent  three  days  there^  and 
my  favorable  opinion  has  been  more  than  confirmed;  I  may  take  occasion  to 
mention  incidentally  a  few  points  which  esci^ied  my  observation  on  my  fink 
visit,  but  I  am  not  going  to  repeat  any  thing  that  I  have  already  publiiiied  in 
print:  it  will  be  sufficient  to  state,  in  general  terms,  that  Mettray  is  a  private  ee- 
tabliidmient,  with  government  assistance,  which  receives  for  reformatory  ednca- 
tion  boys  under  tibie  age  of  16  who  have  committed  offenses  but  have  been 
acquittod  as  having  acted  without  disoemment ;  of  these  it  has  at  jiresent  near 
600,  divided  into  iaimilies  of  forties,  eadi  family  has  its&mily  house,  and  isgof- 
emed  by  two  young  men  specially  educated  for  the  purpose,  who  are  aa^sted 
by  two  boys,  members  of  the  family,  elected  quarterly  by  ballot  by  the  fistf 
members  of  the  fomily;  the  boys  are  taught  agriculture  and  the  commoQ 
handicrafts  which  are  neoessaiy  to  agriculture :  the  place  is  tiie  reverse  of  a 
prison,  for  there  are  neither  walls  nor  gates;  the  boys  are  most  careAiIlf 
mipresaed  with  the  assurance  that  they  are  not  undergoing  punishment;  and 
there  is  an  infinite  variety  of  contrivances  for  giving  to  each  fomily  a  common 
interest,  and  encouraging  the  fiunily  foeUng :  the  result  of  all  this  i^  that  during 
the  whole  of  last  year  there  was  not  a  single  attempt  to  run  away ;  in  fiicfe,  the 
directors  have  folly  succeeded  in  gainmg  the  affections  of  their  diildren:  during 
the  whole  fifteen  years  the  number  of  relapses  amongst  the  young  persons  who 
had  been  set  at  liberty  is  only  eleven  per  cent— a  very  smaJl  proportion  when 
we  consider  that  they  had  all  of  them  exhibited  vicious  tendencies  by  ibe  eai^ 
commission  of  offenses,  and  that  simple  vagrancy  would  be  counted  as  a  rdapea 

Besides  thirty-five  private  institutions  for  the  education  of  tiiis  description  d 
d^tunus,  France  possesses  several  government  establishments  for  Uie  same  pa^ 
pose ;  and,  in  his  report  on  prisons  for  the  last  year,  the  then  minister  of  the 
mterior,  M.  de  Persigny,  seemed  to  regard  the  government  establisfamoatB,  as 
being,  at  the  very  least,  as  efficient  as  the  private  institations.  I  found  oo 
inquiry  that  the  one  which  is  situate  at  QaiUon  in  Normandy,  is  considered  to  be 
second  to  none,  if  not  itself  the  very  best,  and  having  procured  the  pn^ 
authority,  I  proceeded  to  inspect  it 

The  Maison  Centrale  of  Gaillon,  stands  on  a  hill  in  a  veiy  pleasant  heaMif 
situation,  more  by  token  no  inmate  was  attacked  by  the  cholera^  during  either 
of  the  former  visits  of  that  pestilence,  nor  up  to  the  time  of  my  visit  during  the 
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li8t  year's  retom.  It  oonsistB  of  Tarions  ranges  of  bufldings  dividodlnto  coaits» 
the  general  effect  of  which  is  best  seen  from  the  outside:  they  had  a  consider- 
able fire  a  little  while  ago,  the  work  of  some  of  the  prisoners ;  a  whole  pile  of 
building  seems  to  have  been  destroyed  and  is  now  in  progress  of  re-oonstructioiL 
The  chateau  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the  Cardinal  d^Amboise. 

K.  Le  Blanc  is  a  slightly  built^  vigorous  man,  apparently  between  30  and  40 
years  of  age,  with  a  pleasing  countenance  and  easy  manner,  but  evidently 
accustomed  to  absolute  conunand:  he  bears  the  decoration  of  the  legion  of 
honor.  He  received  me  very  politely,  and  himself  conducted  me  all  over  the 
establishment  at  the  house  itself 

The  total  number  of  inmates  is  39  guardians,  including  tlie  chef  and  two  sous 
che&,  but  not  the  directeur  and  aumdnier,  who  do  not  Hve  within  the  walla^ 
1214  adults  and  686  young  persons  all  acquitted  under  article  66:  no  females 
are  confined  there:  the  aumonier  is  t^e  only  ecclesiastic:  tiiere  is  no  female 
assistance  or  supermtendance  at  all,  "ni  frere  ni  sceur.'*  Of  the  39  guardians  16 
are  assigned  to  the  children ;  of  tiie  remaining  24  there  are  3  che&  and  sous 
che&y  6  porters,  6  affected  to  special  services,  1  always  absent  on  leave,  and 
allowing  for  sidcness  and  other  aoddental  absences,  the  number  of  guardians 
actively  engaged  in  looking  after  1214  adults  is  firom  7  to  8,  or,  adding  the 
director  and  d^e&,  about  1  to  100.  In  the  superintendence  of  the  worlonen, 
there  are  a  few  centre  maitres  whom  I  understand  to  be  free  workmen,  and  sur- 
veillants  selected  by  the  director  fit>m  the  prisoners  of  good  conduct ;  the 
system  is  silent  but  not  separate.  K.  Le  Blanc  is  not  in  &vor  of  the  cellular 
system,  except  as  a  punishment  for  prison  offenses. 

The  principle  of  the  system  adopted  for  the  adults  is  that  of  teaching  them  a 
trade  and  miJ^ing  them  work  at  it  I  was  taken  throu^  rooms  in  which  vari- 
ous trades  were  being  carried  on.  In  the  adult  department  the  work  is  done  for 
manufacturers  at  certain  prices  fixed  by  contract,  in  some  instances  by  the 
piece,  in  others  by  the  day ;  a  tariff  of  the  prices  is  put  up  to  view  in  every 
work  room.  These  wages  are  received  by  government,  who  pay  over  a  portion 
to  the  prisoner  partly  in  direct  payment,  partly  by  carrying  half  of  this 
allowance  to  his  credit  so  as  to  provide  him  with  a  sum  of  monev  on  his  libera- 
tion. The  total  amount  of  this  allowance  varies  fix>m  five-tenths  to  one-tenth 
of  the  wages  paid  by  the  contractor,  according  to  the  gravity  of  the  sentence,  or 
the  number  of  convictions :  but  an  individuid  in  the  lowest  class  may  by  good 
conduct  raise  himself  into  a  higher  class  till  he  gets  to  three-tenths,  so  by  bad 
conduct  a  prisoner  in  a  higher  cbss  may  reduce  himself  to  one-tenth ;  they  for  the 
most  part  become  good  worianen :  I  was  taken  through  a  room  in  which  they 
were  at  work  making  shoes,  bottines,  slippers,  fine  brushes,  coarse  brushes, 
acoordeons,  and  the  several  parts  whidi  enter  into  the  construction  of  an 
accordeon,  and  probably  some  other  articles  which  I  have  forgotten :  also,  other 
rooms  in  which  the  work  was  the  carding  of  silk  and  the  weaving  it  into  the 
stuff  of  which  silk  hats  are  made,  and  another  room  in  which  the  work  was  the 
making  of  straw  plait.  All  the  men  seemed  to  be  working  with  a  good  deal  of 
energy,  without  any  appearance  of  dejection  physical  or  moral,  only  in  the  finer 
work  which  required  dose  attention  they  seemed  much  more  serious ;  I  rushed 
to  an  a  priori  conclusion  that  the  ameliorating  influences  of  industry  would  be 
more  discemable  amongst  the  latter,  but  M.  Le  Blanc  assured  me  that  there  was 
no  distinction  of  that  kind. 

The  dietary  consists  of  rations  of  brown  bread,  soup,  vegetables  and  meat 
twice  a  week ;  such  prisoners  as  have  earned  a  little  money  may  buy  a  few  com- 
parative luxuries,  sn^  as  butter,  milk,  sugar,  and  the  like  at  the  canteen.  In 
consequence  of  the  fire,  the  dormitories  are  at  present  crowded  with  additional 
beds,  but,  with  the  exception  of  one  very  large  dormitoiy,  they  generally 
contain  about  twenty,  each  prisoner  having  his  bed  to  hin^elf  as  dean  and 
comfortable  as  oould  be  imagined ;  at  least  one  guardian  sleeps  in  each  dormito- 
ry, the  rooms  are  lighted  aU  nigh^  and  the  surveillants  are  constantly  walking 
their  rounds. 

The  general  effect  upon  my  own  mind,  of  my  inspection  of  the  adult  departf- 
ment,  was  that  the  prisoners  were  palpably  much  better  off  than  they  would 
have  been  if  thev  had  been  at  liberty,  and  that,  as  a  body,  they  must  be  fully 
consdous  of  the  iact ;  indeed  it  is  dear  that,  to  some  extent,  the  French  prison 
serves  the  purpose  of  our  workhouse.    The  liberated  convict  has  a  place  of 
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rendenoe  assigned  to  him,  where  he  is  to  find  woik  as  best  be  can,  fhoogh  it  is 
oonstantlj  happening  that  he  is  sent  to  a  place  where  he  baa  no  friends, 
and  where  there  is  no  market  for  such  labor  as  he  has  to  sapplj:  be  goes 
to  seek  labor  elsewhere,  and  thereby  becomes  goiltj  of  mptare  of  baa, 
of  which  he  is  convicted  and  is  sent  back  to  prison,  and  this  new  conviction  a 
counted  against  him  a  case  of  recidive ;  M.  Le  Blanc  called  my  attention  to  the 
fact,  that  tlie  worst  subjects  under  his  care  are  bj  no  means  those  who  bave  the 
g^reatest  number  of  convictions  set  against  their  names,  as  these  consist  for  the 
most  part  of  ruptures  of  ban  in  the  honest  attempt  to  seek  for  work.  This 
is  shown  by  the  fact,  which  I  take  from  the  tables  published  by  IL  le  garde  des 
sceaux,  that  of  8068  reoidivistes  who  were  dischai^^ed  during  the  quinquennial 
period  1848 — 1852  and  were  again  convicted  before  the  end  of  1852,  the 
relapses  by  vagabondage  and  mendicity  were  1485,  and  those  by  rupture  of  ban 
1346,  and  the  figures  seem  to  show  that  the  latter  generally  take  place  in 
the  first  year  afler  liberation.  No  persons,  however,  are  sent  to  the  maisona 
centrales  unless  the  sentence  exceeds  a  year's  imprisonment,  for  shorter  terms  the 
committals  are  to  the  departmental  prisons,  where  the  confinement  is  cellular, 
and  the  treatment  in  other  respects  stricter.  Whilst  M.  Le  Blanc  was  inspector 
at  Rennes,  he  knew  a  case  of  a  liberated  convict,  who,  being  desirous  of  resum- 
ing his  quarters  in  the  maison  centrale  committed  some  offense,  for  which  to  his 
infinite  disgust  he  was  sentenced  only  to  six  months  imprisonmenL  Having  no 
taste  for  passing  that  period  in  a  departmental  prison,  he  forthwith  began 
abusing  the  magustrate,  in  consequence  of  which  his  term  was  increased  to  t^i 
months,  which  was  the  reverse  of  what  he  wanted,  as  it  was  four  months  more 
in  the  departmental  prison.  Upon  this  he  redoubled  his  invectives,  adding 
threats  of  what  ho  would  do  to  the  judge  at  the  end  of  the  term :  this  was  vis- 
ited by  a  chanp^e  of  sentence  to  fifteen  montlis,  but  as  these  would  have  to  be 
passed  in  a  maison  centrale  his  end  was  answered,  his  mask  of  turbulence  was 
laid  aiiide,  and  he  retired  from  the  tribunal  with  a  respectful  bow. 

I  was  now  conducted  to  the  department  of  the  jeunes  detenus.  These 
are  principally,  according  to  their  antecedents  and  the  employments  of  their  fam- 
ilies, divided  into  two  bodies,  the  industrial  who  occupy  part  of  the  maison  cen- 
trale itself^  and  the  agricultural  who  are  located  on  a  fann  about  three  miles  from 
the  maison  centniie,  to  which  they  come  twice  a  week,  on  Sundays  and 
Thursdays,  to  attend  divine  service,  and  the  court  which  is  held  on  thoee  days 
for  the  trial  of  prison  offenses  committed  by  the  jeunes  detenus.  I  was  first 
introduced  to  the  quarticr  des  preuves  in  which  new  comers  are  first  placed  in 
order  to  try  them,  and  see  what  they  are  fit  for ;  there  was  nothing  particular 
about  it,  but  this  difference  at  the  very  outset  from  the  system  at  Mettray 
excited  an  involuntary  smile.  No  one  was  in  It  at  the  time,  and  we  proceeded 
to  a  large  garden  laid  out  with  walks,  which  are  open  to  the  young  detunus 
during  periods  of  recreation,  but  if  I  understood  aright,  they  have  notliing  to  do 
with  the  cultivation.  The  young  people  were  just  turning  out  of  the  da^room 
in  double  file ;  their  dress  did  not  differ  much  in  character  from  that  in 
use  at  Mettray,  but  it  looked  older  and  not  so  tidy;  the  body  had  very  much  the 
appearance  of  a  workhouse  school,  and  there  were  no  marks  of  that  esprit  de 
corps  which  animates  almost  every  countenance  at  Mettray :  they  did  not  even 
fall  quite  naturally  into  the  military  step,  but  their  teachers  had  to  excite  th^n 
to  it,  and  to  beat  time  ;  one  of  them  had  his  head  clean  shaven,  of  which  more 
anon ;  others  bore  complimentary  tablets  on  their  backs^  with  characterise 
legends  such  as  "  Voleur  "  Ac.  We  then  passed  through  the  woricshops  of  the 
different  trades  which  they  are  taught:  here  the  work  is  not  done  for  contrac- 
tors, but  for  the  government,  and  no  wages  are  paid,  it  being  considered,  that 
the  board,  lodging  and  education  are  more  than  an  equivalent  for  the  work  done ; 
I  understood  that  there  was  some  slight  pecuniary  rewards  to  the  surveillants 
and  others,  but  my  attention  was  diverted  at  this  point  of  my  inquiries,  and  I 
omitted  to  return  to  it  The  children  are  thus  taught  a  great  variety  of  trades, 
the  particulars  of  which  have  escaped  my  memory  ;  all  the  building  and  other 
work  in  the  establishment  is  done  either  by  the  children  or  the  adult  convicts: 
the  eraplojrment  which  struck  me  most  was  that  of  the  ornamental  wood  carverSy 
who  wore  turning  out  some  very  clever  specimens  of  workmanship,  which  would 
have  excited  a  great  sensation  had  they  been  sent  to  the  educational  exhibition; 
aa  part  of  his  day's  work^  each  child  haa  an  hour  and  a  half's  Bchoolin^  msae 
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than  ihftt  la  ibimd  to  be  tedioai  at  the  time»  end  to  make  them  oonoeitBd  «t  tin 
end.  The  director  aelecti  a  certain  nomber  of  the  best  behayed  to  act  as 
sorveillanta,  theee  wear  a  distingntehing  badge.  The  donnitories  are  large 
rooms,  ooDtaining  a  great  number  of  beds,  all  ezqniaitelj  dean,  with  each  bo^a 
Sunday  clothes  neauj  folded  and  placed  upon  his  bed;  mj  risit  was  on  a 
Mondaj  morning,  Sept  11th,  1854 :  all  this  had  a  mndi  more  comfortable  look 
than  the  hammocks  at  Mettrar.  Hie  rdbctorf  is  a  laige  hall  used  also  as  the 
class-room,  and  as  the  chapel,  of  which  it  forms  the  naTe  when  the  foldmg 
doors  which  separate  it  from  the  diapd,  properij  so  called,  are  thrown  open. 
Then  is  nothing  peculiar  in  the  dietary,  except  ti^  on  Sundays  and  lliurBaajB 
they  are  allowed  what  is  called  a  gn^oation.  What  that  gratification  is  on 
niursdays  I  did  not  catdi,  on  Sundays  it  oonsistB  in  the  distribution  to  each  boy 
of  half-a-pound  of  presore,.  whidi  he  is  allowed  to  eat  as  he  likes:  the 
glutton  dispatches  it  forthwith,  and  his  propensity  is  noted  ;  on  the  other  hand 
those  who  wish  to  make  a  better  use  of  it,  as  a  seasoning  for  their  bread  during 
the  week,  are  supplied  with  the  means  dT  keeping  it  for  that  purpose.  Th^ 
are  justly  proud  of  their  bakehouse^  the  produce  of  whidi,  experto  crede^  it 
excellent 

For  my  vidt  to  the  Ihrm,  M.  Le  Blanc  committed  me  to  the  guidance  of  tin 
excellent  inspector  IC.  Delannay,  and  finding  that  I  wished  to  return  to  Paris  by 
the  three  o'clock  train,  which  I  could  not  do  if  we  performed  our  expedition  on 
foot,  he  was  kind  enough  to  order  the  tilbury  of  the  establishment  to  be  placed 
at  our  disposal,  and  ri{^t  pleasant  was  our  driTe  through  a  steeply  undulated 
and  well  wooded  country.  The  &im  consists  of  S14  hectares  including  40 
hectares  of  wood  and  a  small  portion  of  moorland  not  yet  brought  into  cultiym- 
tion,  it  is  traversed  in  various  directions  by  well  made  private  roads,  the  work 
of  the  colonists.  I  was  taken  to  two  nrm  houses,  one  an  old  building  of 
no  great  size,  the  other  a  new  construction  of  considerable  size,  built  by  the  col- 
onists for  the  purposes  of  the  colony.  In  the  refectory  of  the  latter  we  found 
the  children  in  class,  pursuing  according  to  their  several  ages  and  abilities  the 
usual  course  of  primtfy  instruction;  Siere  were  no  particular  marks  either 
of  energy  or  lassitude,  but  I  thought  them  too  mudi  crowded ;  the  donnitories 
are  exactly  like  those  of  the  industrial  colonists  at  the  maison  centrale:  every- 
thing vras  extremely  f^eBfx  and  rather  left  an  impression  of  over  comfort  They 
are  very  proud  of  thdr  homed  cattle,  flrom  whidi  they  draw  a  large  quanti^ 
of  milk,  which  finds  its  way  to  the  market  at  Evreux  in  the  shape  of  butter : 
they  have  some  very  fine  specimens  of  the  Dutch,  Flemish,  Ck>tantin  and  Breton 
breeds:  the  latter  are  very  small,  smaller  than  the  Aldemey  with  which, 
however,  they  seem  in  shape  and  color  to  have  affinity.  There  I  learned  that 
the  peculiar  grain  in  the  color  of  the  Norman  horses  is  called  pommel^  whilst 
the  broader  and  more  variegated  d^nle  of  a  ootantin  bull  was  called  ^caille. 
They  did  not  ordinarily  breed  or  feed  for  the  market,  but  some  beautifiil  little 
Breton  calves  were  destined  for  Fontevraolt  There  Is  no  peculiarity  in  the 
mode  of  cultivation  adopted.  The  ferm  yards  are  waUed  like  other  farm  yards 
in  the  country,  but  in  other  respects  the  colonists  are  not  confined  by  walls;  in 
the  daases  I  noticed  three  more  shaven  heads,  and  learned  that  the  shaving  of 
the  head  is  one  of  the  punishments  for  evasfon.  Attempts  at  evasion  are  not 
unfirequent,  but  they  are  always  unsuoceesfol,  as  the  dress  is  peculiar,  and  a 
revrard  of  twenty-five  fiancs  is  given  to  any  person  who  brings  a  fiigitive  ba^ 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  punishment  for  evasion ;  in  both  the  adult  and 
the  juvenile  departments  the  usual  punishments  are  inflicted  for  prison  offenses^ 
but  are  preceded  by  a  formal  trial  before  a  tribunal  conasting  of  the  director,  the 
attm6nier  and  I  think,  the  chief  guardian ;  for  the  adults  this  is  held  daily,  in  a 
room  fitted  up  for  the  purpose,  and  called  the  Pr6toire:  for  the  jeunes  detenus 
it  is  held  twice  a  wedc  in  the  presence  of  the  colony  aasembled  in  their  Salle  k 
manger.  The  punishmentB  are  standing  with  their  feoe  to  the  wall,  standing  out 
whilst  the  others  are  eating,  deprivations  of  the  gratifications  of  the  pdlate^ 
reduction  of  diet,  oeUular  confinement,  and,  as  a  last  resort,  confinement  in 
chains.  M.  Le  Blanc  encourages  oorrespondenoe  of  the  prisoners  with  their  fern- 
iUes,  and  the  visits  of  the  latter  to  their  relatives  in  prison,  as  a  means  of 
keeping  up  and  strragthening  the  femily  tie:  it  also  supplies  him  with  a  meane 
of  punishment  by  the  suppression  of  it,  and  in  the  case  of  the  juvenile^  by 
making  them  come  in  diepaoe  before  their  parents;  for  juveniles  he  also  nsket 
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oeoMUmal  we  of  whipping;  that  being  a  domestic  poniBhment,  be  ooDadaa 
that  he  who  stands  in  looo  parentis  may  sometimes  apply  it  with  adysotBge; 

I  may  be  wrong,  bot  the  impresBion  on  my  mind  was,  that  the  sjsten 
was  likdy  to  be  less  deterrent  than  that  of  ICettray;  in  the  first  place  there  iss 
leas  complete  change  in  the  mode  of  life,  they  sleep  in  ordinary  beds  tike  oths 
people^  tiiey  are  in  more  dose  association  wiUi  each  other,  and  there  beiog  oolf 
one  guardian  to  40  or  50  colonists,  with  only  one  aumdnier  to  1900,  and  no  » 
tars  of  charity  or  the  like^  they  are  oomparatiTely  firee  from  that  constiDt 
surveillance  and  interf^nce  of  superiors  which  is  so  veiy  disagreeable  to  the 
wild  unreclaimed  character;  but  what  impressed  me  most  strongly  waa,  the 
instruction  which  is  given  in  branches  of  industry  which  command  very 
high  wages :  when  I  saw  wood  carvings,  the  woiIe  rather  of  an  artist  than  of  a 
artizan,  I  could  not  help  asking  mjrself  whether  this  was  not  likdy  to  be 
regarded  in  sober  truth  as  a  college  for  the  poor  7  There  is  no  such  dangs 
about  agriculture  or  the  trades  immediately  ancillary  to  it,  nor  even  aboat  the 
military  profession.  The  danger  being  one  that  is  adverted  to  by  3Lde 
Persigny,  I  inquired  of  M.  Lb  Blanc  how  the  matter  stands  aooon^  to 
his  experience.  He  says  that  many  parents  do  unquestionably  send  their  di3> 
disn  out  begging,  with  a  feeling  that  the  worst  that  can  happen  will  be  that  the 
slate  will  relieve  them  of  the  charge  of  their  children ;  tins  howevo'  is  bj  no 
means  the  same  thing  as  bringing  them  up  as  thieves. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  much  difficulty  in  obtaining  employment  fisr  the 
young  persons  on  their  discharge,  and  exertions  are  made  in  each  particular 
instance  to  obtain  the  patronage  of  some  charitable  individual  in  the  neighbo^ 
hood;  such  as  are  pliKsed  in  Paris  are  confided  to  M.  De  Berenger's  societf; 
when  unable  to  obtain  work,  and  totally  finendlesa^  they  sometimes  come  bak 
to  the  colony  and  ask  to  be  put  to  tiheir  old  work,  an  hospitality  which  ii 
accorded  untU  a  place  is  found  for  them.  M.  Belaunay  howeyer  considers  that 
the  case  of  the  orphans  requires  special  provision,  and  suggests  that  somethmg 
might  be  done  for  them  on  the  tracts  of  unredaimed  land  in  Taiiotts  parts 
of  France,  which  are  the  propwty  of  the  state.  I  asked  him  if  Ihej  erer 
succeded  in  gaining  the  ejections  of  the  young  people  committed  to  their  care: 
he  said  no,  the  numbers  were  too  large  for  the  teachers  to  establish  any  mdrnA' 
ual  hold.  Both  he  and  K.  Le  Blanc  expressed  themselves  strongly  agunst  some 
of  the  private  colonies,  as  being  mere  private  speculations  conducted  wii^unt 
any  reel  regard  to  the  wel&re  of  the  children,  but  they  did  not  affect  to  place 
their  own  work  on  a  level  with  ICettray,  on  the  contrary  they  assigned  reasooB 
why  it  oould  not  be  so :  the  refuse  rejected  by  the  private  colonies  as  being 
incurable  is  necessarily  sent  to  the  maison  centrale,  which  has  no  such  meau 
of  purification  or  punishment :  H.  De  Metz  too  is  absolute  master,  he  may  spend 
his  money  as  he  likes,  and  may  make  any  changes  in  his  aystem  and  tiy 
any  experiments  that  occur  to  him  according  to  his  own  judgment  and  ^ood 
pleasure;  the  director  of  a  maison  centrale  on  the  contituy  has  a  limited 
sum  placed  at  his  disposal,  for  every  sou  of  which  he  has  to  give  a  minute 
account,  and  both  in  expenditure  and  general  management  he  is  tied  down  to  a 
strict  routine  in  which  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  hea  alone  the  power  to  make 
the  slightest  variation. 
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BiPOBT  or  S.  DUOFnUUX 


The  rafima  aohool  of  Potit^evfllj  waa  Ibimded  ill  1843,  bj  IC  Leoointa^ 
who,  with  the  aaaiataiioe  of  the  Socie^  Ux  the  Aanaitttioe  of  Juvenile  PrieoMia 
«t  Bouen,  afpetled  to  hia  fellow  dtiaeM  to  enable  him  to  ocMmneooe  the  worl^ 
He  niaed  a  auffloient  aom  hj  aubacflption,  and  in  SepteBrt>er,  1842,  began  with 
aix  children  from  the  priaon  of  the  Biodtre  at  Ronen.  After  a  thne  the  number  waa 
doubled,  and  ao  Remained  for  more  than  two  years.  Toward  the  end  of  1844| 
IC.  Leoointe  aoooeeded  In  OTereoming  the  ▼ariooa  obatadea  wfaidi  had  impeded 
him,  and  gradually  inoreaaed  the  nmnber  of  hia  pupila,  until  it  la  now,  (1851,) 
about  one  hundred  and  flf^.  They  are  all  juTenile  delinquenta  under  art 
86  of  the  penal  oode^  and  aa  at  Mettray,  Petit-Bourg,  fto,  the  gOTennMBt 
paya  about  fourteen  oanta  a  di^  each  toward  their  maintenanciB,  and  grants 
fourteen  doUara  aa  an  outfit  for  each  pupil  at  entrance. 

The  adiool  oompriaea  four  divialona;  of  puniahment,  of  probation,  of  reward, 
and  of  rehabilitation.  At  entrance^  all  are  ranked  in  the  flfatdaas.  Topaaaftum 
it  to  theaeoond,  or  tnm  tiiat  to  the  third,  the  pupQmuat  haTe  eaoi^Md  reoeMig 
a  bad  mark  for  two  montha  For  entry  upon  the  roQ  of  rehabilitation,  he  muat 
hare  lived  iiroproachably  for  aix  oonaaoutiTa  montha.  On^  the  pupila  of  thia 
highest  grade  are  permitted  to  gointo  town,  to  work  for  peraona  outaide  the 
premiaea^  and  to  take  gradea  of  rank  aooordtug  to  their oondnot  Thedaaaifloa- 
tiona  are  made  by  the  use  of  a  ^falem  of  marki^  and  the  color  of  the  cdUara  of 
their  blooaea  aerre  to  HktJngfiiA  the  Aiar  daaaoaL  Thoae  in  the  diviaioii  of 
puniahment— wiio  by  the  wi^  are  Teiy  fow  in  number— wear  a  yellow  collar; 
in  that  of  probation,  a  Uue  one;  in  tiiat  of  reward,  a  red  one;  in  that  of 
rehabilitation,  none  ataU.  TherewardaareaafoDows^  inordor:  Good  marks; 
entiy  on  the  roll  of  reward;  entry  on  the  roll  of  honor  and  rehabilitation;  the 
right  of  eleotiQg  foreman;  gradea  for  good  conduct ;  perauasieii  to  labor  without 
thepremiaea;  permiariontodoefTandainthe  town;  i4)(pUcatkm  to  gOTemmant 
for  liberation  and  employment  Puniahments  are:  Badmarics;  aoapenrionQf 
grade;  deaoent  to  inferior  grade;  degradation,  if  in  the  loweet  grade;  diamiasfon 
into  a  lower  diyiaion;  depriration  of  amuaement;  deprivation  of  privilege 
of  yiaiting  relativea;  entry  in  the  roll  of  poniahment,  with  yellow  collar; 
confinement  to  bread  and  water;  aending  away  again  topriaon. 

Puniahmentsareinflkstedbyajury  of  pupila  whoaenamee  are  upon  the  roSa 
of  reward  and  rehabilitation.    The  ceU  ia  unknown,  neither  ia  corporal  puniah- 
BEMntin  uae.    Bvery  Sunday,  after  aenrice^  there  ia  a  public  moral  eTamination 
The  foremen  TepQUi  before  the  remaining  pupUa,  who  are  called  upon  to  answer, 
If  neceasary,  andreoem  puniahment  or  reward,  aa  the  oaae  may  be. 
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TIm  piQNls  an  diiefly  employed  in  bortSooltan  on  akige  scale;  m  bcng 
moie  profitable  to  the  mstitatkm  tiian  anj  niode  of  cnMraAi^  and  ae  aUowiog 
the  tnining  of  gardener^  who  eaaOy  find  aitoaticnia. 

The  elementary  inatroction  indndea  readings  writings  the  Soar  rnka  of  arith- 
metic^ and  linear  drawing.  Some  children  learn  alao  tile  radimentB  of  yegetiUi 
phjaiology.  Popila  who  can  read,  write  and  oonqmte^  ito^  also  a  coone  of 
geometiyi  affiled  to  arts  and  tradea,  and  a  courae  of  inatniction  in  raiaiig  frsir 
treea.    One  <^  the  foramen  inatmcta  in  drardimiiaic. 

Of  three  hondred  and  aizty  popila  admitted  into  the  echoed  ainoeitafbiiDdatiin, 
one  hnndred  and  ei^ty-eig^t  ooold  neither  read  nor  write^  tfairtj-two  oooklrad 
a  little,  fortj  ooold  read  pretty  weD  and  write  a  litUa  The  director  has  fomd 
that  the  inteUigent  children  are  Terf  few  in  nmnber;  fifteen  in  the  hnndred 
make  aome  progreaa ;  forty-flTe  in  the  hnndred  begin  to  make  progreaa  only  two 
or  three  yean  after  entrance,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  or  aerenteen.  The  nit, 
at  their  liberation,  only  know  bow  to  read  a  Httie ;  but  the  greater  part  of  aH 
of  them  become  amart  wovkmen,  and  able  to  make  their  own  liring.  Ooa- 
trariwiae  to  the  experienoe  of  ICettray,  Petit-Boarg,  and  other  nmilar  institotioDii 
it  ia  obaerred  that  the  gradnates  of  Petit-QoeTilly  generally  prefer  fenning  and 
gardening,  totradea. 

The  pupilfl  are  divided  into  three  platoona,  with  a  aeigeant-nuyor,  aergeaitt 
and  corporal  orer  each.  The  diadpline  of  the  establishment  is  porely  mHitaiy; 
combined  morementi  are  made  to  the  sound  of  the  dram;  and  there  are  aome 
oopper  instrnments  fer  a  military  band. 

At  leaving,  the  popila  receive  some  aanstance  to  enable  them  to  maintain 
themaelyee  mitil  settled.  With  the  help  of  what  they  earn  by  woridng  ootade 
the  institution  during  their  residence  in  it,  a  ftmd  ia  accumulated,  which  maj 
aomethnee  reach  as  much  as  ten  dollars  each,  and  whose  amount  tor  each  gradoita 
is  fixed  by  the  director,  according  to  the  merits  and  needs  of  eadi  pupil,  and  the 
oondition  of  the  fimd. 

Ttie  director  is  entrusted  with  the  charge  of  placing  and  overseeing  Hum 
who  are  liberated.  Unfertonately  his  numerous  occupations  do  not  ptfmithim 
to  keep  track  of  them,  as  fiv  aa  would  be  desirable,  and  thus  to  detenmne  ti» 
results  of  the  training  of  the  school  According  to  the  infbimation  he  has 
collected  on  this  subject,  however,  he  eetimatesthat  six  jier  cent  areinoonigiUe, 
fifteen  doubtftil,  and  that  the  rest  conduct  themselves  satisihctoiily. 

Since  its  foundation,  edgfaty-five  pupils  have  been  liberated.  Of  this  number, 
stx  have  become  gardeners  and  nurserymen,  sixteen  domestkss  and  fina 
laborers,  eleven  mechanics^  amongst  their  relatives^  one  a  Journeyman  masoB, 
four  shoemakers,  two  cabinet  makers,  two  tailon^  four  feotory  hands,  ha 
aoldiers,  fivesailora;  and  of  thirty,  no  mfermation  baa  been  reoecved  since  their 

liberation. 


A8ILE  AQRICOLE.  OR  RURAL  ASTLUI. 

AT 

CBBNAT,  NEAR  UBtMAVWEN, 


OmiAT  is  a  town  in  the  depArtment  of  Haat-Rhin^  eight  miles  from 
Molhsasen,  with  s  population,  in  1852,  of  8997,  engaged  in  the  manufro- 
tnring  of  cotton  and  linen  goods,  and  in  iron  and  copper  foundries.  The 
Ibllowing  account  of  a  Tisit  to  the  Ante  AgricoU  of  this  town,  is  taken 
from  the  English  Journal  of  Education  for  1868,  and  credited  by  the 
editor  to  the  Qucvrdian. 

I  reoently  visited  at  Cemay,  (en  insigniflcsnt  plaoe  between  Colmar  and 
Molbouse,)  an  institation  called  an  AsiU  AgrioolA,  It  differs  from  that  of  ICet- 
tray  and  others,  in  receiving,  not  condemned,  bat  only  destitute  diildren,  and 
such  as  have  shown  evil  and  depraved  propensitiefl.  In  1847,  a  few  benevolent 
gentlemen  of  the  neighborhood,  finding  pauperism  on  the  increase,  and  some 
sort  of  asylum  very  much  needed  for  the  reception  of  orphans,  and  the  children 
of  the  poor  allowed  to  contract  habits  of  idleness  and  mendicity,  determined  to 
make  an  attempt  to  open  a  place  of  this  kind.  A  society  was  formed,  and  a 
suitable  foundation  fimd  raised ;  a  house  and  a  piece  of  waste  land  were  hired, 
whither  each  member  was  entitled,  on  payment  of  100  francs  per  annum,  to 
send  an  orphan  or  neglected  child,  when  the  consent  of  the  parents  could  be 
obtained.  Secondary,  of  course,  to  religious  instruction,  the  great  means  of 
reformation  relied  upon  was  agricultural  employment,  as  at  Mettray;  but  as 
here  no  absolute  criminality  could  be  inferred,  not  punishment  supposed,  the 
family  system  was  much  more  freely  carried  out.  With  this  view,  it  was  re- 
solved that  the  number  of  chUdren  ^ould  not  exceed  thirty,  in  order  that  the 
personal,  and  as  &r  as  possible  ]^temal,  influence  of  the  director  over  each  in- 
dividual might  not  be  changed  mto  the  mere  authority  of  a  governor  over  the 
mass.  The  extent  to  which  this  principle  has  beeoi  carried  out,  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  features  of  the  establishment,  and  is  regarded  as  that  to  which  it 
is  chiefly  indebted  for  its  successflil  results.  The  contact  between  the  head  of 
the  house  and  every  member  of  it  is  immediate  and  constant  When  I  went  to 
visit  the  place  with  a  member  of  the  society,  we  found  M.  Zweifel,  the  director, 
emplojred,  flail  in  l\and,  in  thrashing  out  his  harvest,  surrounded  by  a  dozen  of 
his  children,  armed  with  the  same  instrument  The  whole  party  wero  singing 
at  their  work,  and  merrier  or  happier  laborers  could  not  be  seen.  M.  Zweifel  is 
one  of  those  men  brought  up  hi  the  severe  practical  sohool  of  Fellenberg  and 
Yehrli,  the  celebrated  Swiss  Agronomers,  who  can  turn  his  hand  to  any  thing. 
With  such  assistance  only  as  he  can  derive  from  one  or  two  of  the  eldest  boys, 
this  one  individual  transacts  the  entire  business  of  the  whole  establishment 
For  a  couple  of  hours,  morning  and  evening,  he  instructs  thirty  boys,  of  all  ages 
between  eight  and  seventeen,  some  of  whom  have  to  learn  their  letters,  whilst 
others  are  advanced  to  the  elements  of  land  surveying.  The  cahien  shown  to 
me  of  their  writnig,  drawing  of  agricultural  instruments  from  nature,  plans, 
Aa,  Aa,  were  most  remarkable,  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  nearly  idl  the 
pupils  are  handed  over  to  IC  Zweifel  in  a  state  of  the  lowest  degradation  and 
ignorance. 

During  the  day  he  is  personally  engaged  with  them  in  every  description  of 
field  and  garden  labor.  By  the  efforts  of  his  boys  and  his  own,  aided  only  by 
a  single  grown-up  &rm-servant,  a  large  portion  of  the  banren  plain  of  Cemay 
has  been  brought  into  a  state  of  high  cultivation ;  and  the  example  set  of  better 
and  more  scientific  modes  of  agriculture  has  been  of  the  most  essential  serrice 
to  the  small  ftimers  (^  the  locality,  whilst  the  boon  of  providing  them  with 
steady  and  intelligent  laborers  is  universally  felt  and  acknowledged. 
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Each  diQd  of  sof&cient  age  hai  a  small  gazden  aSotted  to  him,  whidi  be  k 
taught  to  cultirate  both  wiSi  flowers  and  profitable  prodocei  and  wfaich  he  ii 
allowed  to  dispose  of  for  his  own  benefit 

By  his  especial  desire  every  i^)pearanoe  of  grandeur,  snea  as  is  periufs  too 
often  found  in  large  public  esteblishmentB,  is  carefully  avoided,  tbe  brnkBi^ 
and  all  accommodations  are  kept  down  to  the  level  of  the  mere  peaaanf  e  abode, 
only  maintained  with  neatness  and  propiieCj.  It  has  been  too  fiequently  fooni 
that  the  grandiosity  of  such  establishments,  even  as  that  at  Mettzay,  has  ren- 
dered the  inmates  discontented  with  mere  cottage  life.  No  unifonn  of  any  kind 
is  adopted,  and  the  fare  is  exactly  such  as  tiie  children  have  been  used  to  at 
home.  The  institution  has  no  pretension  to  bdng  more  than  mcSimnej 
pariah  might  establish  with  ease  and  benefit,  and  its  object  is  to  prevent  paapo' 
ism  and  crime^  rather  than  to  correct  them. 

On  the  rare  occasion  of  a  holiday,  the  dhector,  accompanied  by  the  wteb 
troop,  makes  an  ezcuraion  to  some  a(  the  neighboring  woods  or  Yosges  ■cod- 
tains,  invites  their  curiosity,  and  iostnictB  them  in  the  names  and  quaiitiesof 
the  trees,  quarries,  Ac.,  wMch  they  &11  in  with.  This  life  of  incessant  labor  is 
led  firom  year's  end  to  year's  end,  with  never-ceasing  heartiness  and  dieofiil- 
ness,  by  a  man  evidently  of  enlaqi^ed  mind,  education,  and  ability,  for  a  stipend 
only  just  raised  from  1,000  to  1,200  fi^ancs,  ($200  to  $260.)  Nothing  hot  being 
heart  and  soul  in  the  work  could  ever  induce  a  man  to  support  the  burden,  and 
it  says  much  for  the  system,  that  the  initiation  into  it  makes  such  teachers.  In 
the  garb  of  a  peasant  thrashing  out  com,  M.  Zweifel  handed  to  me  copies  of  bis 
letters  to  Ministers  and  Prefects,  which  showed  him,  at  least,  fit  to  be  their  pii* 
vate  secretary,  if  not  to  fill  their  place. 

The  practical  results  of  the  asylum  are  represented  in  the  last,  (seventh,)  r^ 
port  of  the  president  of  the  society  and  the  directors,  as  of  the  most  grati^ing 
Clescription.  In  six  years,  forty-one  young  persons  have  left  it,  rescued  from 
pauperism,  and  with  acquirements  and  habits  which  enable  them  to  gain  an 
honest  livelihood — an  immense  boon  to  a  small  commune.  All  of  them  had 
been  placed  out  by  the  institution,  either  as  apprentices  or  with  sniaU  farmeia; 
of  these,  two  only  have  turned  out  iU,  the  last  case  being  that  of  a  young  man 
exceptionally  admitted  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  and  of  whom  nothing  oould 
be  made  under  a  mere  voluntary  system. 

In  a  country  like  Alsace,  religious  instruction  was  necessarily  a  difBcnlfcf. 
The  a^lum,  though  founded  entirely  by  Protestants,  has  always  admitted  the 
children  of  Cathohcs,  who  form,  indeed,  the  bulk  c^  the  lower  population.  )L 
Zweifel,  a  Protestant^  and  a  man  of  the  most  unaffected  piety,  insisted  wptm  the 
absolute  necessity  of  himself  as  pire  dtfamiSU^  performing  morning  and  evening 
prayers  with  all  his  children.  The  strictest  care  was  ta^ken  that  these  prajen 
should  contain  nothing  but  what  was  conuuon  to  botii  religions.  But,  althon^ 
the  attendance  at  mass  by  the  Catholics  was  most  regular,  and  M.  le  CipS, 
equally  with  M.  le  Pasteur,  have  full  liberty  of  religious  instruction  offered  him, 
I  am  sorry  to  say  the  Romish  clergy  regpsffd  the  institution  with  an  evil  eye,  and 
harass  rather  than  protect  it  Some  time  ago  the  Cur6  preferred  a  formal  com- 
plaint to  the  Prefect  against  it,  as  a  school  of  Protestant  propagandism.  A 
commission  composed  of  Catholics  was  appointed  to  inspect  it — the  Cure  was 
invited  to  make  his  charges,  which  amounted  to  the  fact  of  the  Catholic  ddldren 
having  been  absent  from  mass  four  times  in  the  course  of  three  years,  and  of 
their  assembling  at  morning  and  evening  prayers  with  the  Protestants.  Tbe 
absence  at  mass  was  found  carefully  noted  and  explained  in  the  daily  entries  of 
the  director,  and  the  Cur6  was  formally  reproved  by  those  of  his  own  persoasiaL 
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Trb  PhUantfaropic  Society  wm  established  in  17$S«  and  inoorpontted  in  18J6» 
for  the  Invention  of  Crime,  bv  the  reformation  of  Jnvenile  Offenders,  and  by 
the  IudiL<trial  Kduontion  of  Uie  destitute  offspring,  of  convicted  felons. 

At  the  outset  both  bovs  and  girls  were  received,  and  were  distributed  into 
fiimilies  occupying  distinct  houses.  Each  fiunily  pursuing  a  different  trade^  all 
the  chiKlrx^n  IxMng  destined  as  fiir  as  practicable>  for  apprenticeship  to  &rm  la- 
bor— tiie  iHxnety  thus  anticipating  tluit  form  of  organisation,  and  much  of  the 
detail  of  arrangement,  which  aro  now  tliouglit  in  Europe  to  bo  indisix>nsable  to 
the  successful  working  of  a  reformatoir  for  young  offenders  and  criminals. 
Thc«>  points  are  distinctly  presented  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Society  for 
ItSS  and  17 S9,  from  which  tlie  following  extracts  aro  taken: 

A  single  child  was  fir^t  put  out  to  nur»\  to  which  seTcnil  more  were  soon 
added;  wl.on  tlie  numlxT amounted  to  tiK*eIve«  a  suuUl  house  of  £10  })er  annum 
rent  \^*}vs  hirvd.  in  a  situation  where  more  could  easily  be  obtain<^(l  aa  they 
might  K^  wanted.  A  matron  was  placed  ther(>^  to  superintend  the  househ<^ 
coiuvnis.  and  the  government  of  tiie  wjuds;  such  of  tliem  as  were  capable, 
wer»^  omplo\-ed  in  knitting  stov^kings.  and  weaving  of  lace  and  garters. 

A  stHvnd  house  was  socm  hire<i :  and  pregsently  a  third ;  the  number  of  wards 
was  iiioi\*rtsiH.l  to  twenty :  and  among  them  were  several  from  ten  to  fourteen 
year^  old.  The  lx\vs  and  girls  were  now  sei^arated.  A  shoemaker  was  plaoed 
in  tb.o  soix-^nd  house;  several  of  the  elder  boys  began  tliis  necessary  braiuch  of 
manutnotun\  and  alroady  tlie  whole  seminary  is  supplied  witli  slioos  made 
within  iti«olf. 

In  the  third  hotise  is  a  tailor,  who  has  a  certain  number  of  wards  under  his 
tuitiv^n.  It  Ls  intended  that  all  sliall  learn  knitting*  spinning,  or  some  suoh 
emplt\vnv  nt  as  may  l>e  useful  K^*  them  in  old  age  and  infirmity. 

Airr.vMiltim^  is  the  grand  source  to  which  the  S^xaety  looks  for  employment 
for  \\w\r  ward:^  AgncuUun^  man's  natural  labor,  ai»l  the  primary  spring  of 
riolus.  of  lu\ilth,  and  of  h.nppinesa. 

Otir  pt^]>uK>vis  cities  and  towns  are  alrmdy  too  much  crowded  witli  manu&c- 
turi'i^  nuH  hanic^  and  meniiU  servants  who  flix'k  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
To  f>'f^"tr^  the  iu^t  hiljiu^s  Ut  vs.  V.^ns  9mti  1o  *rht*lrsome air  and  exercise  U^ 
f'jjv'M'.V  v'-'f-h-^s,  «rV>  rt»y  «,»tr  }i^r.jihiiuj  fqMm  tiuiAjhiUs  m  Ixmikm,  and  form 
ih  n  i'^t'i  ti  h  f\i%i  ni.^  of  hnshVidmr^K  fivm  thf  icaaU  of  sodtt^^  to  ^wpuiak  and 
en-'.'' Iff  t\f  irtu<U  o*id  btwrtn  fMirts  of  thf  cmifiiry. 

T':,(  mK^it  tf  h'vvig  is  in  dt^ti^i^i  hiivs^  as  se^^raif  families,  A  num^Jfae^mnfr 
has  (I  W'is^  f'*'  h,:hSf{ta:hi  his  tr./i,  if  i>uirni\X  and  a  oeriain  mmmber  of  waris^ 
ir/#.»:.i  I'.ry  o*y  to  fr-/ard  as  thnr  oirn.  cJtiUtm^  In  these  rsspsris,  the  d^igfi  is  lo 
a}'py>.7.'h  OS  fjrtir/j/  <w  jnkvk'^  ft)  or)»?j:;:<>»»  ^;V, 

Tl.oy  have  two  Kumm  daj-s  even*  week,  or  days  when  meat  is  not  allowed 
Tlieir  Knis  are  laid  on  a  kind  of  wicker  hunile,  which  is  removed  in  the  d^ 
tii\ie  to  gain  nx^m  for  work,  I'tility  only  is  consulted  in  every  arrangementt 
and  aa  the  wards  anc^  forming  for  the  humble  station  of  laborers,  it  is  thought 
an  im^xtrt.uit  osire  not  to  aixnistvMu  them  to  ctnivcnience^  and  indulgences, 
of  which  jU\orwi»rxl  they  might  sovori^ly  f^vl  the  wj^nt* 

They  ha\v  regular  hours  for  every  anx'sUion :  and  pntyers  in  the  establislied 
form  of  woi^iip  everv  morning  and  evonintir.    To  preserve  good  order,  and  to 
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the  inmatee  to  some  mechaiiical  piu 
proficiency,  the  boys  were  apprentioed 
their  firiends  assisted  to  find  them  empl< 
admitted  up  to  1848,  was  upward  of  ] 
In  1846,  Bev.  Sidney  Turner  was 
office  was  assigned  not  only  the  reU^ 
ooiiBeq[nence  of  his  representations,  a  c 
eoDiploymentB  of  the  institution  was  effe 
fiurm  schools  of  the  same  character  in 
Mr.  P&ynter,  a  police  magistrate,  an 
the  Society,  it  was  recommended  by  hi 
tiy,  where  the  boys  could  be  taugl 
employment.    In  his  report  for  1848  h( 

A  well  organized  country  establish 
ecalc,  and  especially  conducted  on  the 
intendence,  which  has  been  found  so  i 
seems  to  promise  so  many,  and  such  vi 
fully  justify  the  interest  which  the  m< 
taken  in  it,  and  the  sympathy  which  ha 
the  success  of  your  efforts  among  th( 
reformation.  Many  of  the  most  seri 
good  woriring  of  a  large  London  Scho 
such  as  tiie  Philanthropic;  will  at  on 
the  transfer  of  the  school  to  a  oonntiy  f 
In  London  it  is  impossible  to  give  tli 
•re  80  useful  as  enoouragementB  to  their 
in  the  execution  of  commissions,  the  tal 
an  exercise  of  the  boy*s  moral  responsil 
and  eonfidenoe  of  others;  without  expos 
corrupt  associates,  and  renewing  their  ol 
aarily,  for  the  most  part^  kept  seduded, 
system;  whereas,  after  a  short  internal  o 
reform  school  that  receives  him,  to  mak 
and  as  near  to  ^ose  of  the  oommon  life  1 
discipUne  and  education  is  oyer,  as  a  pro] 
his  conduct  will  admit  ot 

So  again  as  to  his  employment   Ina 

dnoe  any  but  tiie  commoner  and  more  s( 

making,  mat,  brush,  and  basket  making, 

mitted  into  tiie  institution  increase,  anc 

formerly,  the  amount  of  employment  is 

regvkur  occupation  whidi  is  so  esBential 

of  the  boy's  work  is  greatly  diminished, 

soon  as  he  has  made  sufficient  prognsi 

Jjet  the  institution  be  a  large  one,  and  a 

£feftoo2,  aa  fiir  as  possible,  both  self-so 

woold  be  littie  difficulty  in  ensuring  the ; 

of  suocess— «ms&in<,  and  yet  varied  emp 

The  advantage  of  such  a  country  txh 

the  greater  opportunities  it  woold  give  1 

q/ier  Ufs^  and  so  of  earning  a  suflBdent  e 

Alter  some  difficulty  in  procuring  an  c 
acres,  known  as  the  Bed  HUl  farm,  ne 
the  Brifi^toB  Bailway,  was  obtained  on 
of  purchase  at  any  time,  on  specified 
dwelling  house  for  the  director,  a  fen 
school-room,  and  two  lodging  housesL  et 
ohildien  and  their  overaeeq, 
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the  inmates  to  some  mechanical  pursuit,  and  after  the  eyidenoe  of  suitable 
proficiency,  the  boys  were  apprenticed  to  a  master  in  the  branch  of  business,  or 
their  friends  assisted  to  find  them  employment  The  whole  number  of  children, 
admitted  up  to  1848,  was  upward  of  1400. 

In  1846,  Bev.  Sidney  Turner  was  appointed  resident  chaplain,  to  which 
ofllce  was  assigned  not  only  the  religious  but  general  superintendence.  In 
consequence  of  his  representations,  a  change  in  the  location,  organization  and 
employments  of  the  institution  was  effected.  Having  visited  Ifettray,  and  other 
fiirm  schools  of  the  same  character  in  France  and  Germany,  in  company  with 
Mr.  Paynter,  a  police  magistrate,  and  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  treasurer  of 
the  Society,  it  was  recommended  by  him  to  transfer  the  institution  to  the  coun- 
try, where  the  boys  could  be  taught  gardening,  agriculture^  and  out-door 
employment    In  his  report  for  1848  he  remarks: 

A  well  organized  country  establishment,  indeed,  carried  on  upon  a  large 
scale,  and  especially  conducted  on  the  system  of  family  distribution  and  super- 
intendence, which  has  been  found  so  successful  at  Hamburg  and  at  Mettray, 
seems  to  promise  so  many,  and  such  varied  and  permanent  advantages,  as  may 
fiilly  justify  the  interest  which  the  more  active  members  of  your  body  have 
tiUcen  in  it,  and  the  sympathy  which  has  been  so  widely  and  liberaUy  evinced  in 
the  success  of  your  efforts  among  the  weU-wisbers  to  the  juvenile  offender's 
reformation.  Many  of  the  most  serious  of  the  obstacles  that  impede  the 
good  working  of  a  large  London  School  of  industrial  and  reUgious  ^Uscipline, 
such  as  the  Philanthropic,  will  at  once  be  removed  or  greatly  lessened  by 
the  transfer  of  the  school  to  a  country  situation. 

In  London  it  is  impossible  to  give  the  boys  those  occasional  hoUdays^  which 
are  so  useful. as  encouragements  to  their  industrial  exertions,  or  to  employ  them 
in  the  execution  of  commissions,  the  taking  out  letters,  Ac.,  which  is  so  usefhl  as 
an  exercise  of  the  boy^s  moral  responsibility,  and  train  him  to  deserve  the  trust 
and  oonfidence  of  others,  without  exposing  him  to  the  falling  in  with  his  former 
corrupt  associates,  and  renewing  their  connection  with  him.  The  boy  is  nece^- 
sarUy,  for  the  most  part,  kept  secluded,  and  thus  brought  up  upon  aa  artificial 
system;  whereas,  after  a  short  interval  of  probation,  it  should  be  the  plan  of  the 
reform  school  that  receives  him,  to  make  all  his  habits  as  natural  as  poesible, 
and  as  near  to  those  of  the  ccnnmon  life  he  has  to  enter  into,  when  his  coarse  of 
discipline  and  education  is  over,  as  a  proper  superintendence  and  observation  of 
his  conduct  will  admit  o£ 

So  again  as  to  his  en^kyment  In  a  London  school,  it  is  impossible  to  intro- 
duce any  but  the  commoner  and  more  sedentary  trades,  such  as  tailoring,  shoe- 
making,  mat,  brush,  and  basket  making,  and  the  like ;  and  as  the  numbers  ad- 
mitted into  the  institution  increase,  and  the  boys  are  placed  out  earlier  tbati 
formerly,  the  amount  of  employment  is  found  insufBcient  to  give  them  that  fiiU 
reguiar  occupation  whidi  is  so  essential  to  their  proper  training;  and  the  value 
of  the  boy's  work  is  greatly  diminished,  the  boy  leaving  the  woikahop  almost  as 
soon  as  he  has  made  sufficient  progress  in  his  art  to  make  his  labor  profitable. 
Let  the  institution  be  a  large  one,  and  a  really  agricultural  one,  a  gemune  Ibtrm 
School^  as  &r  as  possible,  both  self-supplying,  and  self-supporting,  and  there 
would  be  little  difficulty  in  ensuring  the  presence  of  that  most  eesential  condition 
of  success — constant,  and  yet  varied  employment 

The  advantage  of  such  a  country  school  would  be  no  lees  seen,  I  believe,  ir 
the  greater  opportunities  it  would  give  the  boy  trained  in  it  of  being  v&^  tft 
q^  Ufe^  and  so  of  earning  a  sufficient  maintenance. 

After  some  difficulty  in  procuring  an  eligible  sitaation,  aa  estate  of  about  140 

acres,  known  aa  the  Bed  Hill  &rm,  near  Beigate,  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  on 

the  Brighton  Bailway,  was  obtained  on  a  lease  of  160  years,  with  the  privilege 

of  purchase  at  any  time,  on  specified  terms.    Buildings  were  erected  for  a 

dwelling  house  for  the  director,  a  fiirm  house  and  appurtenances,  a  chapel, 

school-room,  and  two  lodging  houses,  each  capable  of  accommodating  fifty-six 

ohildien  and  their  overseenk 
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The  achool  at  Red  Hill  was  commenced  in  April,  1849,  by  the  admin- 
Bion  of  three  lads ;  and  in  the  course  of  two  months  of  fifteen  more,  mostly 
above  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  from  country  districts.  At  the  cloBeof 
the  year  there  had  been  admitted  sixty-five  boys,  including  those  whkh 
were  at  the  institution  in  London.  The  following  sketch  of  a  visit  to 
Red  Hill  within  a  year  after  it  was  opened,  which  was  originally  pub- 
lished in  Chambers'  Journal,  will  throw  light  on  the  organizatbo  and 
practical  working  of  the  institution. 

On  alighting  at  the  Red  Hill  station,  we  were  received  by  a  nest  young  gncn, 
who  drove  as  in  a  small  vehicle,  very  carefiilly  and  well,  over  a  mile  and  a-luif 
of  rough iah  road  to  the  chaplain's  residence,  into  which  we  were  pcditely  nsbend 
by  another  youth,  who  announced  us  to  our  host. 

^'  Surely,' '  I  aaid  when  that  gentleman  arrived, "'  neither  of  those  lads  were  efer 
convicts  ?" 

^'  Yea,"  was  the  reply ;  *'  one  was  convicted  once— the  other,  who  is  from  Puk- 
hurst,  twice :  but  they  are  both  so  thoroughly  reformed,  that  we  tmst  tbem  ■ 
fully  as  we  do  any  of  our  other  servants — some  times  with  money  to  pay  onafl 
bills." 

On  advancing  to  a  sort  of  balcony  to  look  around,  we  found  ourselves  on  dv 
top  of  one  of  tliat  low  range  ci  eminences  known  as  the  Surrey  Hills,  with,  if  not 
an  cxtf^nsive,  a  cheerful  and  picturesque  landscape  to  look  ap<Hi.  ImmedistdT  to 
the  left  stood  a  pretty  group  of  buildings,  comprising  the  diapel,  a  sdiool-roQBi, 
and  two  houses,  each  to  contain  sixty  boys ;  the  foundation-stone  of  the  first  hsT- 
ing  been  laid  by  Prince  Albert  no  longer  ago  than  the  30th  of  April.  These  m- 
pretending  but  tast^'ful  Gothic  edifices,  relieved^  as  they  were,  by  a  back-groan^ 
of  thick  foliage,  which  stretched  away  at  intervals  to  the  boundaries  of  the  estate, 

Save  a  sylvan,  old-English  character  to  the  scene,  which  will  doubtless  bees- 
eared  to  the  memory  of  many  an  emigrant  when  laboring  ont  his  misrion  in  the 
Antipodes.  In  front,  in  a  dell,  beyond  a  cutting  through  which  the  Sonth-Esiten 
Railway  posses,  and  half-hidden  by  tall  trees,  the  farm-house  in  which  the  boys,  nsr 
on  the  farm,  are  accommodated,  partially  revealed  itself;  while  beyond,  a  cottage, 
in  which  the  bailiff  of  the  estate  lives,  wss  more  plainly  seen. 

Dotted  about  the  fiinn— of  which  our  terraced  point  of  view  afibrded  a  peifcet 
supervision — ^were  gronpe  of  juvenile  laborers  steadily  plying  their  tasks.  One 
small  party  were  grubbing  a  hedge,  their  captain  or  monitor  constructing  a  fire- 
heap  of  the  refuse ;  a  detachment  of  two  was  setting  up  a  gate,  under  the  di^e^ 
tion  of  a  carpenter ;  a  third  group  was  digging  a  field  <^  what  we  afterwardi 
found  to  be  extremely  hard  clay ;  and  a  fourth  was  wheeling  manure.  We  oooU 
also  see  flitting  to  and  fro,  immediately  about  the  fiirm-house  and  offices,  serenl 
small  figures,  employed  in  those  little  odd  jobs  that  the  "  minding  "  of  poultry,  tbe 
feeding  of  pigs,  the  grooming  of  horses,  and  the  stalling  of  oxen,  entail  upon  ike 
denizens  of  a  &rm-steading.  The  systematic  activity  which  pervaded  the  wbole 
estate,  and  the  good  order  in  which  every  thing  ^>peared,  bespoke  rather  so  oU- 
established  than  a  recently-entered  fiirm. 

Having  been  gratified  with  this  scene,  we  descended,  under  the  gnidsDceof  otf 
reverend  host,  to  take  a  nearer  view  of  the  operations.  On  our  way,  he  infoRDsl 
ns  that  the  extent  of  the  fiirm  is  no  more  than  140  acres ;  but  thai,  small  ai  it  i^ 
he  hoped,  with  some  additions  readily  obtainable,  that  as  many  as  500  boys  woald 
be  eventually  trained  upon  it  It  appears  to  have  been  admirably  chosen  for  the 
purpose,  lliese  acres  include  every  variety  of  soil,  from  light  sand  to  the  stiM 
of  olay,  the  generality  of  it  consisting  of  ferrnginoos  marl,  the  ookr  of  nhiek 
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doobUeai  gaTe  the  name  to  the  hUl  over  which  it  is  chiefly  iprdad.  The  DKNre 
■tobborn  part  of  the  eitate  will  not  only  npply  what  ia  ohiefly  reqaired—labcHr — 
Imt  inll  alBO  be  the  meant  of  inatmoting  the  pnpila  in  the  proper  method  of  oidti- 
mating  oonaolidated  soils;  while  the  modes  of  dealing  with  lighter  land  will  bo 
exemplified  in  the  more  friable  sandy  earths. 

While  approaohing  the  nearest  knot  of  yoong  laborers,  it  happened  that  the 
reooUeotion  of  a  visit  I  had  paid  some  years  aoo  to  the  town-house  of  the  sooiety 
mrose  yiTidly  in  my  mind.  I  remembered  well,  that  althoogh  generally  healthy, 
•ome  of  the  boys  seemed  pale,  and  when  yon  aadressed  them,  answered  fbrtivdy, 
and  did  not  look  straight  into  your  &oe.  But  the  mddy,  smiling  ooontenanee 
which  was  now  tamed  np  to  retnm  the  pastor's  greeting,  formed  a  striking  con* 
trast  to  what  I  had  noticed  on  the  previous  occasion.  It  oeamed  with  healSk  and 
pleasure :  the  first  dne  to  a  free  life  in  the  country,  chansed  from  a  pent-np  ex- 
istenoe  in  town ;  and  the  latter  to  the  afl5U>le  kindness  of  his  treatment  The  boy 
was  *^  puddling"  (ramming  earth  round  the  foundation  of)  a  ffate-post,  and  repUed 
to  certain  suggestions  respecting  his  mode  of  doing  his  task  in  a  frank,  fearless, 
but  perfectly  respectful  manner.  We  passed  on  to  the  hedfle-grubbing.  This  is 
hard  work,  and  the  boys  were  plying  away  manftilly.  WUl  lent  force  to  eveiy 
stroke  of  tne  pick,  and  eyery  incision  of  the  ax.  The  moment  the  director  came 
in  sight,  a  smile  rose  to  every  fiMc.  A  large,  ipreading,  obstinate  root  was  giving 
a  couple  of  the  young  grubbers  a  vast  deal  of  trouble,  and  the  superior,  supposing 
the  boys  were  not  going  about  their  task  in  the  best  manner,  suggested  an  altera- 
tion in  their  plan.  It  was  pleasing  to  see,  instead  of  a  servile  or  a  dogged  acqui* 
esoence  in  this  hint,  that  the  elder  lad  at  once  gave  his  reasons  far  the  mode  ha 
had  chosen  for  unearthinff  the  root  A  short  argument  ensued  between  the  mas- 
ter and  pupil,  which  ended  in  the  decision  that  the  latter  was  right  This  showed 
the  terms  on  which  these  two  individuals — ^who  miffht  be  described' as  antipodea 
in  station,  in  morals,  and  in  intellect  stood  towaras  each  other.  Ihe  law  of 
kindness  (the  only  code  practiced  here)  had  brought  both  into  perfect  rapport. 
No  restraint  existed,  except  that  imposed  by  propriety  and  respect  The  monitor 
or  captain  of  this  group  was  also  **  drawn  oat"  by  our  eiecreiM  to  explain  the 
means  by  which  he  kept  up  ventilation  in  the  burning  heap  which  he  was  replen- 
ishing with  reftise.  This  he  did  not  manage  very  scientifically,  but  in  a  manner 
which  showed  he  thoroughly  understood  the  principles  of  combostioii,  and  thai 
his  mind,  as  well  as  his  hands,  were  engaged  in  the  task. 

At  Red  Hill  free  intercourse  is  cultivated  and  courted.  No  discipline  is  en- 
forced which  involves  punishment  so  severe  as  to  be  much  dreaded,  and  not  the 
alightest  restraint  upon  personal  liberty  is  imposed.  Any  boy  is  free  to  leave  the 
fonn  if  he  chooses  to  make  hia  escape ;  there  is  neither  wall,  nor  bolt,  nor  bar  to 
hinder  him.  f^ve  instances  only  of  deeertioa  have  occurred  since  the  school  has 
been  in  actual  operation.  Of  these  miseuided  youths,  who  were  all  of  the  young- 
est class  0^  inmates,  three  have  returned  of  their  own  accord,  beg^ging  to  be  again 
admitted ;  two  others  were  sent  back  by  their  friends,  the  desire  of  seeing  whom 
was  the  motive  of  their  elopement  Althoogh  the  labor  is  severe,  the  clerical 
chief  has  managed  to  instill  into  those  under  his  charge  a  patient  endurance,  if 
not  a  love  of  it,  and  a  tolerance  of  the  restraints  it  imposes,  fiur  superior  to  the 
temptations  of  the  miserable  lawless  liberty  of  their  previoas  career  of  crime.  It 
should,  however,  be  remarked,  that  the  lada  in  the  Farm  School  have  all  sufiered 
for  their  offenses,  by  imprisonment,  or  some  other  penalty,  before  their  admission 
to  it,  and  come  mostlv  as  volunteers  under  the  impulse  or  repentance,  and  a  de- 
sire to  do  better  for  themselves.  The  **  cokxis"  of  Mettray,  on  the  contrary,  are 
an  "  d4ten6s"^-are  literally  convicts  still  under  the  sentence  and  restraint  of  law. 

'*  Tliose  boys  whom  we  have  left,"  I  remarked,  "are  possibly  the  best-diapoaed 
in  the  school,  and  never  were  deeply  dyed  in  crime  ?** 

<*  On  the  contrary,"  was  the  reply, "  among  them  are  youths  who  have  not  only 
been  frequently  convicted  and  imprisoned  for  felonies,  but  were,  bdfore  coming 
here,  habitually  addicted  to  fliuHs  which  the  laws  do  not  ponish.  They  seldom 
spoke  without  an  imprecation,  were  frequently  intoxicated,  and  ware  gnihy  of 
c4her  vicea,  which  one  woold  imagine  their  youth  precluded  them  from  indulging 
fat  Yet  yoa  now  find  them  expressing  themselves  with  propriety,  and  conduct 
lag  themselves  quite  ss  well  ss  most  of  the  form-boys  m  this  pariah." 

▲t  tha  extremity  of  the  estate,  beyond  the  b^liff's  hooae,  was  a  party  of 
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ill  this,  dear  friendB,  for  the  provide 
Christian  friends.    Yoa  have  taand 
have  fbimd  in  our  warQij  fonnders  s 
80  shall  we  inarch  among  the  foremo 
they  lead  ns. 

**  Dear  friends,  we  form  this  day  an 
last.  The  ring  which  our  directors  s 
nnicm  of  oar  hearts  with  yours.  Tou 
Iftonor,  onion,  recollection' — ^words  v 
yonrs.  Let  us  be  gratefiil.  Let  ns 
Lei  ns  sapport  one  another  in  what  if 

^  Dear  friends  and  brothers,  health 
(Signed  by  the  elder  brothers 

"Liifos, 
Mau,( 

This  was,  the  bearers  of  it  were  aa 
scribing  boys.  It  was  read  aa  this  oc 
"When  the  assembly  broke  np,  the  lad 
derly  manner.  The  young  groom,  hi 
the  vehicle  for  cm  departure ;  for  our 

In  a  parting  couversatioD  with  the 
reformed  boys  had  already  been  sent 
of  disafiection  raised  in  Gape  Colony  j 
^irere  well  received.  They  had  scar 
them  was  engaged,  and  the  aocoimts 
able. 

^  Although  the  important  results  whi* 
can  only  be  carried  oat  by  the  eztensii 
in  such  establishments  would,  for  the 
tralization  and  gcneraliratioii  would  1 
dreaded.  To  do  any  good,  the  mind  0 
and  in  a  large  school,  th^  would  be  ii 
pliBh.  The  Philanthropic  School  is  no^ 
lain  knows  each  lad  almost  u  intimate 
the  establishment  is  extended  to  500  pa 
ence  over  individuals  will  oease.  To  < 
**  &milY''  consist  of  sixty  individuals,  gi 
his  wife.  The  softening  restraint  insti: 
a  woman — setting  aside  her  higher  infl 
att,  we  may  venture  to  say—will,  how 
meanor,  and  patience  of  these  most  in 
that  the  point  of  difficulty  in  effecting 
polaes  in  the  young  presents  itself.  2 
from  the  unakilfhlneas,  from  the  want  0 
bat  kindly  firmneas,  on  the  part  of  those 
confided.  It  is  the  possession  of  these 
eminent  degree,  which  has  brought  ab< 
deacnbed  at  the  Red  Hill  Farm,  and  w 
notwithstanding  his  general  Buperriaioo 
be  delegated. 

As  we  arrived  at  the  Bed  Hill  railwi 
before  the  &ain  started,  we  employed  1 
<diaracter  the  Fhilanihropio  boys  bore  s 
Tioosly  informed,  had  at  first  looked  i 
aoooont  we  received  was,  we  are  happi 
not  ooeajBoned  a  single  complaint 

*  A  bargain  had  nearly  been  eoDdoded  it  t, 
Im  ;  bat  so  great  was  the  horror  of  the  wijH« 
the  aocietj  with  a  dooatbn  of  £l()m  onSS 
iAwaid  be  removed ;  and  aceordioj^  u  wui 
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in  this,  dear  friends,  for  the  proyidenoe  of  Grod  has  sent  yon  enlightened  and 
Christian  friends.  Yon  have  found  in  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Tamer  what  we 
have  found  in  onr  worthy  founders  and  direotors.  Let  us  follow  their  lessons. 
So  shall  we  march  among  the  foremost  in  the  path  of  honor  and  yirtue  in  which 
they  lead  us. 

"  Dear  friends,  we  form  this  day  an  aflfeotionate  alliance  with  you — one  that  ahall 
last  The  ring  which  our  directors  send  will  be  the  substantial  symbol  of  this 
union  of  our  hearts  with  yours.  You  will  see  these  words  engraved  on  it,  *  God, 
honor,  union,  recollection' — ^words  which  are  our  motto.  Let  them  be  also 
yours.  Let  us  be  grateAiL  Let  us  join  together  in  strife  acainst  what  is  evil. 
Let  us  support  one  another  in  what  is  good.     Let  us  love  each  other  to  the  end. 

^*  Dear  friends  and  brothers,  health  and  happiness  to  you  alL 
(Signed  by  the  elder  brothers  and  monitors,) 

^*  Lanos,  Bellonkt,  Anget,  Mauchin,  Guy,  Josbkt. 
Mari,  Collot,  SoaviQNE,  IIesert,  Chevauer." 

This  was,  the  bearers  of  it  were  assured,  the  yerltable  composition  of  the  sub- 
scribing boys.  It  was  read  on  this  occasion  amidst  the  most  profound  attention. 
When  the  assembly  broke  up,  the  lads  separated  to  their  play-ground  in  an  or- 
derly manner.  The  young  groom,  however,  departed  for  the  stable  to  prepare 
the  vehicle  for  our  departure ;  for  our  most  interesting  visit  was  nearly  over. 

In  a  parting  conversation  with  the  resident  chaplain,  he  told  us  that  thirty-six 
reformed  boys  had  already  been  sent  to  Algoa  Bay ;  and  that,  despite  the  storm 
of  disafibction  raised  in  Cape  Colony  against  the  introduction  of  convicts,  the  lads 
were  well  received.  They  had  scarcely  stepped  on  shore,  before  every  one  of 
them  was  engaged,  and  the  accounts  since  received  of  them  were  highly  fiivor- 
ftble. 

J  Although  the  important  results  which  will  assuredly  flow  from  this  experiment 
can  only  be  carried  out  by  the  extension  of  its  plans,  yet  large  numbers  of  pupils 
in  such  establishments  would,  for  the  reasons  we  have  given,  be  an  evil.  Cen- 
tralization and  generalization  would  be  as  inevitable  as  theyare  much  to  be 
dreaded.  To  do  any  good,  the  mind  of  each  boy  must  be  influenced  separately ; 
and  in  a  large  school,  this  would  be  impossible  for  one  superintendent  to  accom- 
plish. The  Philanthropic  School  is  now  within  manageable  bounds,  and  the  chap- 
lain knows  each  lad  almost  as  intimately  as  he  does  his  own  children ;  but  when 
the  establishment  is  extended  to  500  pupils,  as  is  contemplated,  much  of  his  influ- 
ence over  individuals  will  cease.  To  obviate  this,  it  is  intended  to  make  each 
^  fomily"  consist  of  sixty  individuals,  guided  by  a  master  (with  an  assistant)  and 
his  wife.  The  softening  restraint  instinctively  imposed  by  the  mere  presence  of 
ft  woman — setting  aside  her  higher  influences— will  be  most  beneficial.  Much — 
aUj  we  may  venture  to  say — will,  however,  depend  upon  the  tact,  temper,  de- 
meanor, and  patience  of  these  most  important  functionaries.  It  is  here,  indeed, 
that  the  point  of  difficulty  in  efFectinff  the  reformation  of  vicious  habits  and  im- 
pulses in  the  young  presents  itself.  Nearly  all  reformatory  systems  have  foiled 
from  the  unskilfulneas,  fh)m  the  want  of  long-suffering  forbearance,  and  of  prompt 
but  kindly  firmness,  on  the  part  of  those  to  whom  the  task  of  reformation  has  been 
confided.  It  is  the  possession  of  these  qualities  by  the  reverend  principal,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  which  has  brought  about  the  pleasing  state  of  things  we  have 
described  at  the  Red  HUl  Farm,  and  we  look  with  some  anxiety  to  the  time  when, 
notwithstanding  his  general  supervision,  the  smallest  of  his  functions  will  haye  to 
be  delegated. 

As  we  arriyed  at  the  Red  Hill  railway  station  for  our  return  journey  some  time 
before  the  tinin  started,  we  employed  the  interval  in  making  inquiries  as  to  the 
character  the  Philanthropic  boys  bore  among  their  neighbors,  who,  we  were  pre- 
viously informed,  had  at  first  looked  upon  the  new  colony  with  dread.*  Every 
ftooount  we  received  was,  we  are  happy  to  find,  fovorable :  the  ex-criminals  had 
not  occasioned  a  single  oomplaint 

*  A  bargain  bad  nearly  been  eonoluded  at  one  time  for  a  farm  to  the  north  of  the  metropo- 
lis; but  BO  great  was  the  horror  of  the  eootlguooa  gentry,  that  one  of  them  actually  presented 
Che  societj  with  a  donatioo  of  £1000,  on  condition  that  the  seene  of  reformatory  operations 
should  be  removed ;  sad  aocordlof  ly  It  was  shifted  to  Surrey. 
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AT 

PARKHUBflT  PRISON,  ISLE  OF  WIGHT 


**  This  ia  •  penal  esUblwhment  for  boy*  who  have  been  sentenced  to  transportation, 
usually  between  the  ages  of  10  and  18,  but  even  at  8  or  9  niany  have  been  thus  sen- 
tenced, with  a  view  of  getting  them  here*  and  not  long  ago  there  were  as  many  as  GO 
or  70  at  this  tender  age.  On  the  boy*s  first  arrival  at  tne  prison  he  is  placed  in  a  pro- 
bationary ward,  where  be  is  kept  in. separate  confinement  for  4  months  or  more.  Du- 
ring this  time  he  is  not  allowed  to  hold  any  intercourse  with  the  other  boys,  but  for  at 
least  five  hours  he  is  at  different  limes  in  the  presence  of  others,  either  for  exercise, 
instruction,  or  religious  service,  and  during  the  time  he  is  in  his  cell,  he  is  supplied 
with  ocrupstion  and  books,  and  is  visited  by  the  officers  of  the  establishment.  This 
is  not,  therefore,  a  stringent  separate  system.  The  boys  sppesr  in  good  spirits,  cheer- 
ful and  happy,  nor  does  their  health  in  any  way  suffer ;  indeed,  boys  have  frequently 
asked  to  go  back  to  the  probationary  ward  after  having  left  it,  from  feeling  there  a  de- 
gree of  security  from  temptation  to  commit  prison  offences,  and  consequently  to  incur 
punishment.  After  this  the  boys  are  placed  together  where  they  learn  trades,  and 
converse  or  play  with  each  other,  under  the  eye  of  warders — the  meals  being  taken 
together,  360  in  a  larse  hall.  The  bo]rs  remain  at  Parkhurst  from  2  lo  3  years,  some- 
times loDger,  durins  this  time  a  highly  favorable  change  is  generally  perceptible  in  the 
whole  disposition  of  the  boy ;  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  first  and  second 
year,  and  a  still  greater  difference  between  the  third  and  the  former  year.  The  state 
of  health  has  been  remarkably  good,  only  fourteen  deaths  having  oceonred  during  8 
years,  amons  nearly  1,200  boys.  On  leaving  Parkhurst  they  are  generally  sent  to  the 
colonies,  and  much  depends  on  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  there  placed.  In 
Western  Australia,  there  is  an  officer  of  the  government,  strled  the  Guardian  of  Juve- 
nile Emisrants,  who  is  appointed  to  apprentice  the  boys  and  to  see  that  the  conditions 
of  the  indentures  are  fulfilled,  visiting  them  once  in  six  months.  It  is  feared  that  in 
other  colonies  such  provision  has  not  yet  been  made,  and  that  the  boys  are  conse- 
quently exposed,  on  arriving,  to  much  danger  of  falling  back  into  dishonest  means  of 
gaining  a  livelihood.  Excellent  reports  have  been  received  recently  of  the  conduct 
of  boys  sent  out  to  Western  Australia ; — of  82  boys,  SO  were  fint-rate  lads,  but  12, 
about  l-5th,  were  very  troublesome,  and  great  difficulty  was  felt  in  disposing  of  them. 
This  has  also  been  experienced  in  making  satisfactory  arrangements  for  those  sent 
very  young  to  Parkhurst,  who  after  passing  through  the  appointed  time,  and  having  re- 
ceived the  requisite  instruction,  were  not  old  enough  to  oe  sent  abroad,  and  having  a 
5 risen  brand  affixed  to  them,  could  not  be  otherwise  placed  out.  For  such  cases,  (>>1. 
ebb  feels  it  would  be  most  desirable  to  provide  District  Penal  Schools  similar  to 
Parkhunt,  where  they  oould  be  properly  arranged  for,  leaving  only  the  boys  above  the 
age  of  15  to  c<Miie  into  the  hands  of  goremment  for  transportation." 

Thus  far  the  establishment  would  seem  a  good  one,  were  it  restricted  to  such  boyt 
of  15  or  16  and  upwards,  as  hare  so  thoroughly  resisted  erery  attempt  to  reform  them, 
lK*t  their  aboolute  removal  from  socifety  is  the  only  safeguard  from  their  evil  influence 
on  it.  But  what  is  to  become  of  the  young  boys,— of  the  female  eonviets  altogether  ? 
These  have  been  quite  uncared  for  in  the  provision  made  for  the  <^der  boys. 

Above  2000  of  the  annual  fresh  supply  of  male  juvenile  delinquents  are  under  the 
age  for  Parkhurst  Mr.  Nelson's  statistic  tables  show  that,  during  the  9  yean  for 
which  the  uUes  are  drawn,  females  constituted  one-fifth  of  the  total  tried  at  assises ; 
about  one-fouith  of  the  summarily  convicted,  and  of  the  whole  number  re-committed, 
one-third  were  females.  But  of  those  14  yean  of  age  and  under,  only  between  one- 
seventh  and  one-eighth  were  girls.  A  yet  more  striking  fact  is  derivable  from  a  paper 
delivered  into  the  Lords'  Committee  in  1847,  by  Mr.  Chalmers,  Governor  of  Aberdeen 
Prison.  The  percentage  of  female  prisonen  in  all  the  prisons  of  Scotland,  is  nearly 
one  half;  of  juvenile  female  prisoners  under  17,  between  one-fifth  and  one-sixth  T  but 
the  per  centage  of  r0<ommittmts  of  juntniUftmaU  priaamen  Ugntttr  fy  amt-half  than 
that  of  males.  This  statistic  fact  would  indioate  that  young  girls  are  generally  much 
less  prone  to  crime  than  boys  of  the  same  age,  but  that  their  tendency  to  it  rapidly 
increases  vrith  their  sge,  and  that  when  they  have  onoe  embarked  in  a  criminal  career, 
they  become  more  thoroughly  hardened  than  the  other  sex.  The  corrsotness  of  these 
painful  results  is  proved  by  the  testimooT  of  the  Bishon  of  Tasnania  before  the  Loidi. 
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After  speaking  of  the  fearful  condition  of  the  female  etniTiets  in  the  coiopifa,  vki^ 
■urpaasea  in  degradation  and  vice  even  that  of  the  men  be  adds : — 

"  Female  felons  are  so  bad,  becanse,  before  a  woman  can  become  a  felon  at  aE.  sIm 
mast  have  fallen  much  lower,  have  unlearnt  moch  more,  have  become  much  more  'ost 
and  depraved  than  a  man.  Her  difficulty  of  regaining  her  self-respect  is  pro;^^rt:r>a- 
ally  greater.  There  is  nothing  to  fall  back  upon — no  one  to  lo<A  to.  I  licheve  that 
the  experience  of  almost  every  parish  priest  in  Ensland  would  lead  him  to  the  Ci.«r!c{a- 
sion  that  there  are  many  cases  in  which  in  our  village  giris  are  kept  straight,  TrrA  so 
much  by  their  own  good  principle,  as  by  the  check  imposed  upon  them  throuxti  the 
dread  of  shame,  the  (ear  of  fathers,  mothers,  friends  and  relations.  Let  that  cfteci  oe 
once  removed,  and  their  future  progress  is  rapidly  downward-  When  they  eo  out  as 
convicts  every  thing  is  gone,  every  restraint  is  rerroved,  they  can  fall  no  lower." 

An  experienced  temperance  advocate  has  stated  that,  while  the  cases  of  drvnkra 
men  who  have  become  reformed  and  steady  teetotalers  have  coaie  very  lieqaently  be- 
fore him,  he  haa  never  known  an  instance  of  a  womanj  given  to  intoxication,  being  reaSf 
converted ;  this  will  probably  be  common  experience.  The  records  of  the  teachers 
joamal  are  quite  in  accordance  with  these  painful  facts. 

"One  little  girl  only,  at  all  connected  with  our  school,  has  been  taken  before  the 
magistrates,  while  such  occurrences  among  the  Iwys  are  frequent.  We  have  nol,  utiea, 
in  the  school,  the  criminal  class  of  girls,  and  only  in  a  few  cases  the  sisters  of  the 
boys  who  have  been  convicted  of  theft ;  that  many  girls  who  are  already  known 
thieves,  exist  in  Bristol,  the  weekly  police  re{X)rls  suificiently  show ;  bvt  these  mii  set 
come  to  school.  Nor  will  the  low  and  degraded  girU  that  infest  the  neighborriooij ;  in 
the  early  period  of  the  school  several  of  these  came  for  a  time,  but  have  since  discon- 
tinued. The  girls  who  attend  are  rather  the  very  poor  and  low,  than  the  vie loos. 
Their  general  appearance  usually  strikes  slrani^ers  as  superior  to  what  would  be  ex- 
pected in  such  a  school ;  this  arises  from  the  circumstance  that  gins  are  more  easily 
able  to  improve  their  dress  by  their  industral  habits,  and  also  that  girls  are  more 
quickly  susceptible  of  improvement  than  boys.  Any  effort,  therefore,  soon  tells  cu. 
them  ;  but  this  very  flexibility  of  nature,  renders  them  more  liable  to  fall  when  ni^r 
bad  influence.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  far  more  difficult  to  call  out  their  intellectual 
powers  than  those  of  the  boys,  and  thus  to  interest  them  in  their  lessons  ;  this  anses 
not  only  from  the  difference  in  their  natures,  but  from  the  circamstance  that  while  the 
boys  have  been  sharpening  their  powers  by  rovine  the  streets,  the  girls  have  been  on- 
fined  to  their  wretched  home.  The  dullness  and  stupidity  they  manifest,  united  with 
5 real  vulgarity,  is  a  serious  hindrance  to  their  improvement,  but  peraevexing  efforts  has 
one  much  for  them." 

When  we  reflect  that  the  eariy  moulding  of  the  young  child's  mind  depends  almoit 
entirely  on  the  mother,  and  that  these  neglected  children,  who  are  in  great  danger  of 
joining  the  criminal  class,  if  they  have  not  done  so,  are  to  beoome  the  parents  of  tiie 
next  generation,  surely  express  provision  should  be  made  for  their  training  and  refionn- 
ation.  As  yet  they  have  been  unprovided  for  by  the  government,  and  Parkhuxat  only 
exists  for  the  boys. 

Let  us  now  endeavor  to  ascertain  from  public  documents  how  far  the  jurenile  pra> 

on  at  Parkhurat  is  fulfilling  its  mission.    As  confinement  here  is  the  only  autboriaed 

mode  of  disposing  of  young  transports,  rather  than  subjecting  them  to  the  system 

adopted  for  adults,  Sergeant  Adams  frequently  sent  juvenile  offenders  to  it,  before  the 

rules  of  admission  were  defined,  yet  this  is  the  opinion  he  expressed  of  the  Institntkn 

before  the  Lords  in  1847 : 

**  I  was  about  three  weeks  ago  at  Parkhurst,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  They  there  act 
upon  the  principle  of  cooping  up,  and  it  seems  to  me  a  mistaken  one.  They  hare  40 
solitary  cells,  and  evenr  child  who  is  sent  to  Parkhurst  is  locked  up  in  one  of  those 
cells  for  four  months  after  he  goes.  I  call  it  solitary ;  perhaps  the  word  'separate '  is 
the  term  used,  but  it  is  solitary  in  this  respect,  that  he  is  there  for  the  whole  twenty- 
four  hours,  with  the  exception  of  when  he  is  in  chapel,  and  two  hours  when  he  is  at 
school,  where  he  is  in  such  a  pen  that  he  can  see  noliody  but  the  minister.  His  sole 
employment  is  knitting,  and  reading  good  books.  No  good  conduct  can  make  hiia 
there  less  than  four  months,  and  if  his  conduct  is  not  good,  he  is  tliere  until  his  condnci 
is  good.  At  this  time  there  are  several  boyi  who  have  been  in  those  cells  from  six  to 
twelve  months.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  can  only  make  them  sullen.  *  *  When  the 
prison  was  first  established,  the  bo^'s  were  allowed  occasionally  a  game  of  play;  that 
was  entirely  put  an  end  to.  Within  the  last  three  months  they  have  been  allowed  oe- 
oasionally  to  play  at  leap-frog,  but  no  other  game.    Of  course,  if  boys  are  allowed  to 
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play  1  iMp-frag  and  no  other  gaoM,  leap-frog  will  be  the  only  game  at  which  they  will 
not  care  to  play.  I  asked  what  were  the  rewards  held  out  for  good  conduct,  and  thcT 
told  me  the  only  rewards  were  permission  to  attend  the  evening  school,  and  the  privi- 
lege  of  going  to  the  goremor  to  get  infonnation  of  their  friends.  Why,  one  half  of 
them  have  no  friends  to  aak  aAer,  and  as  to  the  other  half,  the  leas  they  know  of  them 
the  better.  The  privilege  also  of  attending  evening  school,  though  a  great  and  proper 
one,  mi«bt  be  rendered  more  valuable  if  accompanied  by  the  privilege  of  half  a  holi- 
day, and  a  game  of  cricket.  That  they  can  benave  ill  in  their  sobtary  cell  is  quite 
clear,  because  otherwise  a  boy  could  not  be  there  for  twelve  roontha;  but  what  that  iU 
beha%  ior  is,  or  what  tbe  good  behavior  is,  I  did  not  ask,  for  I  thought  I  ought  not  to 
pry  into  those  questions." 

Such  is  the  opinion  of  the  priaon  expressed  l^  a  beneTolent  and  experienced  man. 
Let  us  turn  for  further  particulars  to  the  printed  reports  presented  to  both  Housea  of 
Parliament. 

"The  number  of  prisoners,  79,  sent  back  to  Milbank  for  transportation  In  1846, 
was,  from  peculiar  circum^stances,  unusually  great  A  number  of  ili-dispoeed  and  dia- 
contented  boys  having  been  di»covcred,  w1k>  manifested  no  desire  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  course  of  instrurtion  and  training  pursued  at  Parkhurst,  but  mischievously  em- 
ployed  themselves  in  unsettling  and  pervertinv  others,  it  was  deemed  eipedienl  to  re- 
more  the  greater  portion  of  them  in  the  month  of  April,  and  the  salutary  effect  of 
that  step  has  been  very  apparent  since  that  time  in  the  improved  conduct  of  the  re- 
maining prisoners.  The  oiher  individuals  returned  for  transportation  were  boys,  who 
having  repeatedly  incurred  minor  punishments  for  misconduct,  had  been  placed  in  the 
penal  class,  and  while  there,  did  not  evince  any  real  desire  to  amend." 

It  scema,  then,  that  after  some  yeata  of  eiperience,  sufficient  moral  power  was  not 
obtained  to  control  as  many  as  79,  who  were  therefore  sent  back  to  people  another 
country.  At  Mettrai,  the  number  of  morally  incurable  was,  even  from  the  earliest 
times,  only  occasionally  one  or  two.  We  see  also  that  even  this  strict  penal  disci- 
pline cannot  preserve  the  less  vicious  from  moral  contamination,  from  **  ill-dispoaed 
and  discontented  boys.**  The  last  report  will  show  whether  any  great  progress  in 
moral  influence  has  been  made  in  five  years.    The  Governor  reports  : — 

"  The  number  of  attempts  to  escape  has  been  very  large  this  last  year,  (1849,)  34 

Krisoners  in  all  have  run  away,  30  of  these  while  out  at  farm  labor.  All  of  them, 
owever,  were  speedily  re-capiured.  None  of  the  boys  who  made  these  attempts  had 
no  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  any  hope  or  expectation  that  they  would  really  be  able  to  se- 
cure their  libertT  ;  but  having  found  that  tw*o  boys  who  had  run  fnnn  the  land,  and  had 
committed  a  robbery  previous  to  their  re-caplure,  were  removed  to  Winchester  Gaol, 
thev  determined  to  try  to  get  relief  by  such  a  course  of  proceeding,  from  the  restraint 
nndf  discipline  of  Panihuret,  which  they  found  to  be  intoleraMy  iritsome.  Having  no 
Dower  of  forethought  or  rational  consideration,  they  yielded  to  the  impulse  of  an  un- 
founded notion,  that  aay  change  from  Parkhurst  would  be  for  the  better. 

When  a  youth  who  had  twice  attempted  to  —cape  from  bis  former  confinement,  wtt 
naked  why  he  did  not  make  a  similar  effort  at  Mettimi,  he  replied, "  6scmist  tktn  mn  ne 
matts;"  from  that  penal  asylum  there  have  been  for  many  yean  no  escapee;  hen 
there  are  "  endoenres  long  believed  to  be  impnasable,"  aentinela  with  loaded  guns,  and 
n  certainty. that  there  is  no  possible  escape  from  the  island?  yet  the  inhabitants  of  the 
mirrounding  district  are  in  constant  fear  of  finding  lunawsya  in  their  housea,  nor  is  the 
apprehension  diminished  hy  the  foct  of  two  conflagrations  having  been  kindled  by  the 
prieooere  during  the  last  year.  Why  does  this  aute  of  feeUng  extet  at  Parkhunt? 
The  Visitors  give  in  their  report  a  sufficient  clue  to  it 

**  Among  youths  audi  as  are  confined  at  Paikhnnt,  who  are  prsoockMia  without  ex- 

Gkrience,  very  resUesa  and  adventuroua  without  being  guided  by  roanon,  very  excitn- 
e,  credulous  when  one  of  themselves  asserts  a  fact,  or  advancea  a  proposal,  yet  sun- 
picious  of  all  that  msy  be  stated  or  urged  by  their  officere,  even  to  an  extent  that  could 
Mrdly  be  believed  by  those  who  did  not  continually  watch  the  workings  of  their  mindi, 
it  is  moat  difficult  to  asake  them  understand  what  ia  for  their  immMinie,  w  well  w 
their  proapectire  benefit.** 

What  wonder  is  it.  that  with  such  a  atate  of  feeling*  with  nothing  to  exemine  and 
fire  free  vent  to  their  "  reatless  and  adventuroua  **  apirit,  with  no  **  direct  and  suffi« 
eiently  powerful  stimulus  in  the  way  of  remuneration  for  work  efficiently  done,**  their 
pent  up  energies  ahould  break  out  into  frequent  acta  of  disrespect  to  the  officers,  vio- 
lence, wanton  damage  of  property,  and  even  theft,  aa  well  aa  disorder  and  prohibited 
T 
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talking,  for  which  an  average  of  445  bo]rs  incarred,  in  1644|  4105  separate  poniali- 

ments,  (among  them  165  whippings,)  making  an  arerage  of  above  10  per  diem !    If 

the  governor  is  able  to  state  in  the  last  report,  that  the  behavior  of  the  majoiity  "  was 

generally  quiet,  orderly,  and  obedient ;  he  feels  obliged  to  add : — 

"  That  while  there  has  been  a  general  observance  of  outward  regalaritf  and  atten- 
tion to  the  prison  rules  amon^  the  greater  portion  of  the  boys,  and  serious  breaches  of 
order  have  been  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence,  there  has  not  been  that  evidence  of 
a  general  and  growing  desire  to  improve  in  moral  conduct  and  industrial  energy,  which 
I  anxiously  looked  for,  and  the  apparent  absence  of  which  causes  me  much  disappointr 
ment     Prisoners  are  generally  indolent,  boys  especially." 

Those  who  have  accorded  in  the  principles  of  reformatory  action  which  were  faud 
down  in  the  first  chapter,  and  have  been  our  guide  in  the  consideration  of  all  the 
schools  that  have  passed  before  us,  will  feel  no  surprise  that  the  governor's  hopes  are 
unfulfilled,  not,  it  may,  be,  through  any  fault  of  his  own,  but  through  the  radical  enof 
of  the  whole  system.  It  attempts  to  fashion  children  into  machines,  instead  of  self- 
acting  beings,  to  make  them  obedient  prisoners  within  certain  iron  limits,  not  mei 
who  have  been  taught  how  to  use  their  liberty  withouialnumgit;  without  this  knowledge, 
and  the  power  of  employing  it,  we  have  seen  that  the  best  instruction,  the  Word  of 
God  itself,  but  little  avails  its  possessor.  Such  a  system  must  fail ;  for  the  boy  whose 
heart  has  never  been  purified  and  softened  by  any  good  home  influences,  who  has  al- 
ways done  "  what  is  right  in  his  own  eyes,"  will  never  give  a  wUiag  obedience  where 
his  powers  can  have  no  free  exercise,  where  there  is  no  softening  power  of  love  to 
subdue  him,  where  he  can  never  hear  from  woman  what  should  have  been  the  entreat- 
ing tones  of  a  mother,  where  he  regards  with  profound  suspicion  the  appointed  agents 
of  his  reformation.  It  is  utterly  vain  to  look  for  any  real  reformation  where  the  heart 
is  not  touched,  where  the  inner  springs  of  action  are  not  called  into  healthAil  exercise ; 
this  can  not  possibly  be  done  for  children  under  the  mechanical  and  military  disc^>line 
of  Parkhurst. 

We  have  thus  endeavored  to  scrutinise  the  system  adopted  in  this  establishment, 
and  to  point  out  its  radical  defects,  because  it  is  the  only  reformatory  prison  for  boys 
existing  under  government  direction,  and  is  regarded  by  many  as  a  model  one.  Of 
the  details  of  its  management  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak ;  they  appear,  from  the  reports 
to  be  well  planned,  and  carried  out  with  due  attention  to  the  health  of  the  boys,  and 
their  instruction  in  mental  and  industrial  pursuits,  while  the  expense  is  probably  as 
moderate  as  is  possible  under  the  circumstances.  There  is  only  one  other  point  U> 
which  we  would  draw  attention.  Parkhurst  is  especially  intended  for  the  training  of 
boys,  who  at  the  end  of  two,  or  at  most  three  years,  will  be  prepared  to  go  oat  as  colo- 
nists, and  the  regulations  now  laid  down,  make  14  and  upwards,  the  age  of  admisaoa 
The  governor  has,  in  his  report,  stated  his  opinion  >- 

"  That  the  admission  of  youths  of  18  and  upwards,  or  of  Isds  who  have  pursued  a 
course  of  crime  for  several  years,  till  they  have  become  habituated  to  and  hardened  in 
it,  ia  very  much  to  be  lamented,  as  it  seriously  impedes  all  efforts  made  for  tiie  refoim- 
ation  of  our  inmates.  Such  characters  as  those  above  described,  having  l>een  many 
times  imprisoned,  have  lost  all  sense  of  degradation,  have  no  desire  to  become  respect- 
able characters,  and  have  no  intention  to  earn  their  subsistence  by  honest  means  when- 
ever they  may  regain  their  liberty.  Abject  slaves  themselves  to  sensual  appetites  and 
propensities,  the  only  voluntaij  activity  they  manifest  is  a  continual  effort,  l^  persua- 
sion, by  threats,  by  utlse  promises,  or  by  ridicule,  to  make  other  prisoners  pursue  their 
vicious  example  in  opposing  all  means  which  may  be  tried  for  their  moral  improvemeBt.* 

But  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  year  there  were  993  out  of  G22, 18  years  of  age  and 

upwards,  some  of  them  "  convicted  of  atrocious  crimes,"  which,  he  justly  feaied, 

would  "  afford  subject  for  eager  investigation  and  debasing  diseoaise  among  a  certain 

class  of  the  prisoners."    When  young  men  have  arrived  at  that  degree  of  audacioas 

depravity,  can  it  be  doubted  that  unless  sufficient  moral  force  is  in  action  to  neutralise 

their  influence,  they  must  be  most  unsafe  companions  for  boysf    And  if  youths  have 

been  allowed  thus  to  go  on  in  a  career  of  crime  until  they  have  been  "  so  many  times 

imprisoned,  that  they  have  lost  all  sense  of  degradation,"  surely  a  school  for  boys  is  a 

most  unfit  place  for  them. 


CONFERENCES  ON  PREYENTiyE  AND  BEFORKATOBT  SCHOOLS. 

AT 

BIKMINOHAM ,  IN  1861,  ANB  1853. 


Ths  reformatory  moyemcnt  in  Great  Britain  received  a  powerful  im- 
pulse  in  the  right  direction  bj  the  discussions,  and  published  proceedings 
of  two  Conferences  held  in  Birmingham,  on  the  9th  and  10th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1851,  and  on  the  20th  of  December,  1858,— of  which  we  proceed 
to  give  an  account 

On  the  9th  and  10th  of  December,  1851,  a  "  Conference  on  Preventive 
and  Reformatory  Schools,"  was  held  at  Birmingham,  at  which  several 
of  the  most  active  promoters  of  this  class  of  schools  attended  and  com- 
pared the  results  of  their  observations  and  experience,  with  a  view 
of  deciding  on  the  proper  course  of  action  to  be  adopted  by  the  legisla- 
ture and  individuals,  to  reach  and  reform  the  "  perishing  and  dangerous 
classes"  of  children  and  juvenile  offenders  in  England.  The  following 
seem  to  be  the  results  arrived  at,  as  set  forth  in  the  report  of  the 
proceedings: 

The  children  whose  condition  requires  the  notice  of  the  oonferenoe,  are : 

1.  Those  who  have  not  yet  sobjectod  themaelvcs  to  the  grasp  of  the  law,  hot 
who,  by  reason  of  the  vice,  neglect,  or  extreme  poverty  of  their  parents,  are  inad- 
missible to  the  existing  school  establishments,  and  consequendy  must  grow  up 
without  any  eduoation ;  almost  inevitably  forming  part  of  the  ^*  perishing  and  dan- 
gerous classes,"  and  ultimately  becoming  criminal. 

2.  Those  who  are  already  subjecting  themselves  to  police  interference,  by 
vagrancy,  mendicancy,  or  petty  iufrtngement  of  the  law. 

3.  Those  who  have  been  convicted  of  felony,  or  such  misdemeanor  as  involves 
dishonesty. 

The  provisions  to  be  made  for  these  three  dasses,  are : 

For  the  first,  free  day  schools. 

For  the  second,  industrial  feeding  schools,  with  oompulsoiy  attendance. 

For  the  third,  penal  reformatory  schools. 

The  legislative  enactments  needed  to  bring  such  schools  into  operation,  are : 

For  the  free  day  schools,  such  extension  of  the  present  governmental  grants, 
firom  the  committee  of  council  on  education,  as  may  secure  their  maintenance  in 
an  effective  condition,  they  being  by  their  nature  at  present  excluded  from  aid, 
yet  requiring  it  in  a  for  higher  degree  than  those  on  whom  it  is  conferred. 

For  the  industrial  feeding  schools,  authority  to  magistrates  to  enforce  attend 
anoe  at  such  schools,  on  children  of  the  second  class,  and  to  require^  payment  to 
the  supporters  of  the  school  for  each  chOd  from  the  parish  in  which  the  child 
resides,  with  a  power  to  the  parish  officer  to  obtain  the  outlay  fhun  the  parent| 
except  in  cases  of  inability. 

For  the  penal  reformatory  schools,  authority  to  magistrates  and  judges  to  com- 
mit iuvenile  offenders  to  such  schools  instead  of  to  prison,  with  power  of  detention 
to  ^e  flovemor  during  the  appointed  period,  the  charge  of  maintenance  being 

enforoea  as  above. 
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We  make  some  extracts  from  the  remarks  of  the  difierent  speaken, 
for  the  sake  of  the  facts  and  suggestions  which  they  contain. 

The  Chairman,  M.  D.  Hill,  Esq.,  Recorder  of  Birmiogham,  thus  com- 
ments on  the  propositions  before  the  conference : 

The  perishing  and  dangerous  claaacs  of  society  consist  of  s  nnmeroos  and  in- 
creasing body  of  young  persons,  who  are  being  trained  in  a  way  they  should  mot 
go ;  by  some  they  are  called  the  Arabs  of  the  streets ;  by  cihera  the  oatcasts 
of  society;  by  others  again,  hnman  yermin.  Howerer  designated,  the  terms 
employed  make  it  manifest  that  they  are  sometimes  objects  of  fear,  sometimes 
of  aversion,  oflen  of  pity ;  that  they  are  not  of  society,  bnt  somehow  for  its  mis- 
fortunes interwoven  with  it  It  is  this  class  which  forms  the  head -spring  of  that 
ever-flowing  river  of  crime,  which  spreads  its  cormpt  and  oormptiiiff  watexs 
through  the  land.  It  can  not  be  dried  up.  It  has  never  yet  been  purified.  Nor, 
indeed,  have  any  well-directed  efforts,  at  all  commensurate  with  the  niagnitiid« 
of  the  evil,  ever  been  instituted.  It  tnerefore,  becomes  of  the  very  deepest  im- 
portance, not  only  with  regard  to  the  temporal  and  eternal  happiness  of  that  par^ 
tioular  clsss,  but  for  the  safety  of  all,  old  and  young,  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor, 
that  the  state  of  n^lect  and  mistaken  treatment  in  which  these  miserable  beings 
are  found,  should  cease  to  exist  *  *  *  The  classes  in  question  are  di Tided 
into  two  great  and  important  branches :  those  who  are  living  in  ignorance,  vice, 
or  neglect,  but  who  have  not  come  under  the  animadversion  of  the  law,  and  haTe 
not  yet  received  any  sentence  from  its  ministers.  Hxese  form  the  mieonvicted 
branch.  The  other  branch  is  composed  of  those  who,  for  whatever  o&nse,  and 
before  whatever  tribunal,  have  come  under  the  grasp  of  the  law. 

By  respectable  classes  of  society,  I  take  not  into  consideration,  when  I  employ 
the  term,  whether  the  individual  is  rich  or  poor.  I  call  that  man  a  reqiectafala 
&ther,  whatever  may  be  his  station,  who  is  imbued  with  a  right  sense  of  respon- 
sibility to  Grod  and  his  children ;  who  cares  incessantly  for  their  welfiue ;  and 
who,  while  before  all  things  he  values  a  religious  and  moral  training,  yet  also 
desires  instruction  for  them  in  such  branches  of  knowledge  as  will  enable  them  to 
6ght  their  way  through  the  competition  which  besets  every  path  in  life.  Bnt  the 
class  we  have  in  yiew  is  deeply  below  this.  The  poor  but  respectable  man  who 
discharges  his  duty  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  is  fleir  aboye  the  negligent  parent, 
and  infinitely  above  the  perverting  parent,  who  wilfully  abuses  his  charge.  The 
difference  between  the  highest  in  ihe  realm  and  the  lowest  is  measoraUe ;  but 
the  difference  between  the  respectable  father  and  the  man  who  oormpts  his  child 
is  immeasurable,  and  consequently  infinite.  Now,  the  fact  is,  that  these  two 
classes  can  not  be  brought  into  connection  in  schools.  It  is  a  curious  eircum- 
stance  that  the  objection  does  not  come  so  much  from  the  higher  daas  as  frtm 
the  lower.  The  children  of  that  lower  claas  wiU  not  place  themselves  in  a  posi- 
tion to  be  looked  down  upon,  as  they  call  it  Their  Ioyc  of  education  and  train- 
ing is  not  strong  enough  to  overcome  this  objection ;  and  you  can  not  persuade 
them  to  enter  the  national  schools.  But  if  you  could  it  would  still  be  far  from 
expedient  to  exert  such  an  influence,  because  these  poor  creatures  poopcBi  gnat 
powers  for  mischief.  Thrown  upon  their  own  resources  they  have  learnt  self- 
reliance;  they  despise  all  restraint,  both  for  themselves  and  othen;  and  they 
would  become  the  most  dangerous  leaders  into  evil  courses,  and  the  most  &bil 
seducers  of  the  better  trained  children,  who,  brought  up  under  the  eye  of  their 
parents,  have  not  at  their  early  age  the  power  of  self-government  to  remt  the 
seduction.  But  there  is  an  advantage  to  the  better  dasB  in  making  distinct  schools 
for  this  lower  branch.  Take  these  children  away  from  the  streets:  let  them  no 
longer  infest  the  path  of  the  good  man's  child,  and  you  destroy  the  Ganger  wbich, 
I  can  tell  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  their  humbler  neighbors,  weighs 
heavily  on  the  minds  of  parents  in  the  respectable  dass,  keeps  them  in  fear  and 
trembling,  lest  their  children  should  be  corrupted  by  evil  companions.  Again, 
there  is  another  advantage  arising  from  these  separate  schools.  We  find  that 
whenever  a  means  is  given  to  a  lower  class  by  which  it  is  raised  in  the  codal 
scale,  a  stimulus  is  applied  indirectly,  but  with  great  fbroe,  to  the  clnsnriB  abore  it. 

Now,  let  me  go  to  the  second  branch,  which  is  composed  of  two  classes.  Ths 
first  consists  of  those  who  have  been  convicted  of  some  petty  offense,  that  doss 
not  necessarily  imply  the  loss  of  honesty.    With  this  class  we  shall  interfers  to 
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•ome  extent;  but  we  tiuJl  not  dethrone  the  parent  altogether.  For  this  H  k 
propoeod  that  schoQls  ahall  be  eetabliahed  oalled  feeding  schools.  And  here  stepa 
in  the  principle  of  ooeroion,  whioh  it  behooree  yon  and  the  pnblio,  and  through 
yon  and  the  public,  the  legislatorCi  maturely  to  consider.  Where,  either  through 
neglect  or  perrersion,  the  parental  tutelage  has  been  abused,  or  throu^  misfortune 
it  has  (ailed — as  where  the  fiither  has  done  his  best,  but  the  child's  nature  resists 
his  autlioritv — ^we  hold  it  to  bo  the  duty  of  society  to  step  in  and  preyent  the  child 
Mlins:  into  ruin.  But  we  do  not  go  beyond  what  is  aheolutely  necessary.  We 
fbrnisb  the  child  vnih  food  so  that  he  may  be  able  to  attend  the  school ;  and  wo 
eompt^l  his  attendance  by  some  punishment  if  ho  dues  not  oome ;  not  so  much  to 
operate  upon  the  child  as  upon  the  parent,  who  not  nnfrequently  keeps  the  child 
fi^m  school  to  employ  him  for  his  own  purposes,  sometimes  to  beg,  and  sometimes 
to  steal.  I  forbear  to  state  what  kind  of  eduoation  is  to  be  given  in  these  schools, 
beyond  saying  that  literary  and  scientific  knowledge  will  be  secondary  if  not  ter- 
tiary. Our  object  is  not  to  make  learned  thieves,  but  plun,  honcet  men.  We 
will  aeilulously  keep  in  view  that  labor  is,  by  the  ordination  of  Providence,  the 
great  reformer;  and  thus  is  the  primal  curse  wrought  into  a  blessing  beyoud 
price. 

I  pass  then  to  the  second  division  of  the  second  branch,  which  may  bo  termed 
a  third  class.  There  the  child  has  been  convicted  of  an  act  of  dishonesty.  And 
1  dwell  on  that  ofiense,  not  more  because  of  its  gravity,  morally  considered,  than 
beciiuae  it  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  child  has  entered  on  crime  as  a  calling. 
80  loii!?  as  ofR^nses  are  clear  of  dislionesty,  as  in  cases  of  assault,  and  so  forth,  so 
long  no  criminal  can  make  them  tlie  means  of  livelihood  ;  bat  an  ofionder  onoe 
emhiirkecl  in  the  practice  of  dishonesty  will  never  be  reclaimed,  except  by  a  long 
course  of  reformatory  discipline.  liis  daily  wants  compel  him  to  repeat  his 
ofiia<tc«  until  not  only  his  conscience  has  become  indiflerent  to  guilt,  but  his 
moral  sense  is  gradually  inverted,  lie  prides  himself  on  his  seal  and  dexteri^, 
and  if,  as  in  the  case  of  younger  criminals,  he  assists  in  the  maintenance  of  his 
parents  and  the  fiuntly  of  which  he  is  a  member,  he  soon  persuades  himself  that 
his  pursuits  are  not  merely  blameless  but  laudable.  Now,  then,  in  my  mind — 
and  I  here,  as  elsewhere,  speak  the  sentiments  of  those  1  represent — ^the  parent 
has  abandoned  his  authority,  and  abdication  must  be  followed  by  revolution.  The 
child  must  be  taken  under  the  protection  of  the  public ;  he  must  be  sent  to  the 
refonnatory  schools ;  not,  however,  for  two  or  three  months  only ;  he  must  be 
treatetl  as  If  he  had — what  he  most  assuredly  has — a  dreadftd  disease  upon  him ; 
and  he  mu^t  be  kept  under  treatment  until  cured.  The  parental  authority  is 
gone ;  the  boy  leaves  the  home  to  which  he  owes  nothing  but  his  existence,  which 
has  become  a  curse ;  and  will  be  retained  in  the  school  according  to  the  sentenoe 
of  the  juilge  or  the  magistrates  by  wh<Mn  he  was  sent.  Kow,  it  would  not  be 
wise  for  us  to  attempt  such  a  violent  change,  as  to  call  on  the  authorities  so  to 
frame  the  sentence  in  its  form  as  to  authorixe  the  oondoctors  of  the  school  to 
detitin  the  child  until  he  is  curt*d ;  but  when  it  is  folt  by  the  public  that  the  boy 
Is  snhject<Hi  to  a  treatment  which  confers  an  inestimable  benefit  on  him,  both  as 
to  t}ii8  life  and  that  to  come,  then  the  term  of  sentence  may  be,  without  any 
shock  to  public  feeling,  extended  to  such  a  period  as  will  give  reasonable  expecta- 
tion that  it  will  be  long  enough  to  efiect  a  thorough  reformation.  And  now  is  the 
time  to  enter  on  the  great  question :  Is  it  possible  to  reform  these  ofienders  T  I 
know  it  is  the  belief  of  roany>— entertained  in  private,  but  not  openly  avowed — 
tluit  to  aim  at  reforming  thieves  is  to  attempt  impossibilities.  I  know  a  shrewd 
gentleman,  who  said  he  would  walk  a  hundred  miles  to  see  a  reformed  thief.  1 
think  I  could  cure  him  of  soeptioism,  and  ftimiah  him,  at  the  same  time,  with 
many  wholesome  excursions.  I  will  not  go  fiu*  into  the  question  myself ;  I  will 
leave  it  mainly  to  gentlemen  present,  who  have  personal  Knowledge  on  the  sub* 
ject — ^who  come  here  to^ay  as  witnesses,  and  are  ready  to  depose  to  most  impor- 
tant &ctB.  But  I  must  not  altogether  pass  by  this  vitel  part  of  our  case.  We 
have  an  asylum  in  this  oounty,  at  Strettoo-on-Dunsmore,  which  was  established 
in  1818,  by  the  benevolent  magistrates  of  Warwickshire.  It  has,  therefore,  been 
hi  existence  a  snffident  time  to  enable  us  to  speak  with  the  oonfidence  arising 
from  long  experience.  At  first,  while  the  experiment  was  new,  and  the  managers 
foond  nothing  around  them  ttom  which  to  dmve  instruction,  the  number  re- 
isRned  WM  only  48  per  osnt    But  yoa  most  reooUsek  that  Stretton-OB-DnM* 
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more  m  not  a  primn,  nor  s  prison  diagaised.  lliere  are  do 
of  keepiDg  a  oonTict  at  the  place ;  and,  until  lately,  there  were  no  legal 
to  brin^  him  back  if  he  choee  to  depart ;  and  eren  now  the  legal  means  are  not 
BO  easily  worked  as  oould  be  desired,  as  sonie  of  as  well  know.  We  find,  th«re> 
fore,  that  the  fiiilures  are  generally  composed  of  those  boya  who  can  not  be  in- 
duced to  stay  until  they  have  felt  and  beoome  convinced  that  advantage  vill 
accrue  to  them  from  remaining ;  oonsequently  the  boys  deserting  are  in  g<eneral 
the  new  comers.  The  real  benevolence  of  his  treatment  beoomes  manifest  to  the 
lad  if  he  remain  long  enough  (and  no  long  period  is  reqnired,)  to  distinguidlL 
between  kindness  and  indulgence.  He  also  makes  another  discorery  e<)QaUy 
essential  to  his  contentment  with  his  position.  Ue  finds  that  the  profeasioos 
of  g()o<l-will  towards  him,  and  the  strong  desire  to  confer  lasting  benefits  npoa 
hini,  wliieh  he  hears  from  those  under  whose  care  he  is  placed,  are  sincere.  F« 
the  iii'st  time  in  his  life,  perhaps,  he  finds  that  he  may  safely  pot  confidence  in 
iho8<^  around  him,  and  then,  but  not  till  then,  does  he  slowly,  bat  sorely,  open  ha 
heart  to  wholesome  feelings  of  reverence  and  affection.  And  thns  alone  can  the 
soil  be  prepared  for  the  good  seed.  He  remains^  then,  among  a  race  of  beii.S8 
in  whose  existence  he  had  previously  no  more  belief  than  we  have  in  thai  of 
Cairies  and  gf>od  cronii — he  remains,  and  is  reformed.  I  have  said,  that  at  first 
the  refoiiiis  at  Stretton  were  48  per  cent.,  or  in  other  words,  that  where  4S  were 
reformed,  52  turned  out  ill.  That  proportion  has,  however,  been  grai^ually 
raist'(l,and  the  last  time  I  made  inquiries  on  the  subject,  the  reforms  had  reaeh?^ 
65  per  cent.  I  am  afraid,  however,  that  the  financial  position  of  the  institiiiiaB 
reflects  discredit  on  the  coimty  of  Warwick,  and  especially  on  the  town  of  Bir- 
minLrlmm,  which,  I  grieve  to  say,  has  added  more  to  the  inmates  and  less  to  tb« 
funiis  of  the  asylum  than  any  other  district.  There  is  another  institntion  at 
which  I  have  some  knowledge.  In  the  year  1848  I  made  my  way  to  Mettray, 
near  Tours,  in  France.  I  was  received  with  the  utmost  kindness,  and  atimitted 
into  the  fullest  coulidence  bv  M.  Demetz,  the  illustrious  founder  of  the  instita- 
tion — ajutl^ewho  dt^cended  from  the  bench  because  he  oould  not  endure  the 
pain  o{  consigning  ohiUiren  to  a  prison  when  he  knew  that  their  future  would 
be  made  woi-se  than  their  past.  I  examined  or  rather  cross-exam ineil,  each  de- 
partment of  the  institution,  with  all  that  unamiable  incredulity  which  thirty  years' 
praetiee  at  the  bar  may  be  supposed  to  have  generated ;  I  began  with  a  sort  of 
prejudice — a  determined  suspicion — fighting  my  way  backward,  stop  by  sttp, 
until,  as  proofis  advanced,  the  conclusion  was  forced  upon  me  that  my  po^Lc^n 
was  untenable.  I  found  that  at  Mettray,  where  they  possess  and  exercise  the 
power  of  compulsory  retention,  and  where,  for  desertion,  a  boy  is  sent  back  to  the 
prison  from  which  he  had  been  withdrawn — the  amount  of  reformation  reached  to 
what  I  at  first  tliought  the  incredible  proportion  (but  which  I  fully  verified)  of  S5 
per  cent. 

A>*ell,  if  these  two  statements  obtain  your  confidence  in  their  accnracy,  there 
is  an  end  of  the  question ;  but  you  shjill  hear  the  witnesses  to  whom  I  have  ap- 
pealed, who,  mider  d liferent  cireumstiinces,  and  in  other  places,  have  been  per- 
sonal cogniziuit  of  facts,  the  relation  of  which  will  induce  you,  perhaps  aU  the 
more  readily,  to  put  faith  in  those  which  I  have  laid  before  you.  If  then  we  take 
the  question  of  the  possibility  of  reformation  as  settled,  at  least  for  the  present,  let 
me  touch  for  an  inst^mt  on  the  subject  of  cost;  for,  although  m  public  lew  will 
ideutentify  themsi'lves  with  an  obj(^ction  founded  on  expense  alone,  yet  in  private 
the  word  cost  is  prett}'  frequently  heard.  Let  us  see  what  is  our  position.  We 
have  doubtless  the  power  of  postponing  our  duty  to  the  body  of  children  to  whidi 
I  have  referred ;  and  it  must  be  confe^ed  that  we  exercise  this  noxiovu  privUege 
pretty  freely.  We  have  the  power  of  letting  them  grow  up  in  ignorance.,  vioe, 
and  crime— of  neglecting  the  plant  when  young  and  tender — and  of  toiling  tt> 
make  it  straight  when  old  and  stiff.  But  in  this,  as  in  all  other  debts,  we  pay 
most  usurious  interest  for  our  procrastination.  Let  us  now  see  what  the  expense 
is  of  reforming  a  boy  at  Stretton-on-Dunsmore.  In  order  fiurly  to  asoertain  that 
expense,  you  must  not  only  take  the  cost  of  the  reclaimed,  but  of  those  also  who 
are  failures.  Just  as  the  carpenter,  when  he  buys  his  timber,  pays  an  equl 
price  for  that  portion  which  he  cuts  away  into  useless  chips  as  for  tiiat  whick 
remains  in  his  finished  work  ;  so  that  the  cost  of  his  roof  or  his  floor  is  not  to  be 
aalculated  aimply  by  the  quantity  of  wood  therein  found,  but  fay  the  whole 
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tily  required  m  ite  fibrioatioii.  The  oort  of  reforming  s  Ix^,  then,  muter  theM 
oiremustanoes,  is  from  £12  to  £16  a  year.  Or,  Iming  regard  to  the  whole 
aTorage  time  demanded  for  a  cure,  about  £31.  Now,  before  f  oontrast  this  cost 
with  that  of  dealing  with  a  oriminal  in  later  life,  let  me  oall  attention  to  Mettray. 
The  aoooontB  of  that  admirable  establishment  are  kept  on  a  very  perfect  syitem, 
and  with  great  minnienesB — in  sooh  perfection  that  some  of  onr  merchantB  mi^t 
stody  bo(^-keeping  with  advantage  in  the  ooonting-hoase  ci  Mettray.  WeU,  the 
ffToas  cost  of  a  boy  at  Mettray  is  £20  a  year ;  but  then  yon  most  know  that  at 
Mettray  not  only  ikte  ooat  of  those  not  reformed  is  added,  but  the  cost  of  a  most 
Tahiable  department  of  the  institntion,  namely,  that  of  a  noose  of  reftige,  where 
those  who  have  gone  ont  into  the  world,  if  empbyment  fell  them,  or  if  they  shall 
be  plaeed  in  oironmstanoes  in  which  ther  reqnire  the  care  of  a  friendly  huid, 
may  ever  find  a  welcome  and  a  home.  '  Tftking,  therefore,  the  reformed,  the  nn- 
reformed,  and  the  gneste,  the  grosi  cost  is  £&  per  annom ;  but  by  the  prodii»- 
tire  labor  of  the  boys  the  cost  is  rednoed  to  £12,  the  average  labor  of  each  boy 
amounting  to  £8  a  year.  The  total  cost  of  each  reformation  at  Mettray  is,  as  I 
have  before  stated,  £42 ;  greatly  above  that  of  Stretton,  no  doubt ;  but  then  it  is 
to  be  considered  that  the  reformations  at  Mettray  are  20  per  cent  more  nnmer^ 
ons  than  at  Stretton,  and  a  little  reflection  will  convince  every  <nie  who  hears  me 
that  the  additional  20  per  cent  implies  the  existence  of  a  more  powerful,  sod 
consequently  more  ezpensiTe,  reformatory  apparatus  at  Mettray  than  at  Stretton. 
The  secret  Ues  in  the  employment  of  a  for  greater  number  of  teachers  and  super- 
intendents at  Mettray  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  the  lads ;  but  I  can  answer 
for  it  that  the  enlightened  and  benevolent  conduotori  of  Stretton  would,  if  thdr 
fimds  permitted,  gladly  pay  the  additional  coat  to  obtain  the  additional  success. 
We  will  now  oimtrast  tiie  cost  of  a  vigilant  reformatory  adroinistrBtion,  taking 
hold  of  its  subject  in  his  earliest  years,  with  that  of  our  established  system,  or 
want  of  syrtem,  by  whiohever  term  it  may  be  most  appropriately  designated. 
Here  the  lad  is  left  to  rove  abroad  with  yery  abort  intervals  of  restraint,  living 
either  on  misplaced  and  most  pernicious  charity,  (so  called,)  <Nr  by  depreaatkm  $ 
but  will  any  one,  having  the  slightest  tincture  of  knowledge  respecting  such  lads, 
for  a  moment  affirm  t^  although  the  cost  of  their  subsatence  and  eyil  traininff 
finds  itB  way  into  no  account,  and  therefore  does  not  appear  in  our  statistical 
tables,  it  is,  in  truth,  of  so  small  an  amount  as  £12  or  £16  a  year  T  I  know 
there  is  a  prevalent  feUaoy  that  a  cost  which  dees  not  come  out  of  rates  or  taxes, 
or  some  public  fbnd,  ■  no  cost  at  all.  Why.  when  the  thief  comes  into  my 
house  as  he  did  some  time  ago— *and  afterwaras  being  found  In  the  garden,  was 
angrily  thrust  forth  into  the  highway  by  the  gardener,  wlio  did  not  kmiw  that  the 
ihliuder  had  £10*s  worth  of  mlver  plate  in  his  pocket  to  console  him  for  the  in- 
dignity *,  why,  when  that  £10  was  oone,  was  I  tne  less  a  sufferer  because  it  nei- 
ther went  in  rates  nor  in  taxesf  Again,  if  a  thief  is  jmdet  the  control  of  the 
Uw,  yon  put  him  on  very  spare  diet-^is  beer  is  gone  hie  tobacco— all  are  gone. 
He  is  ruthleariy  bereft  of  all  his  luxuries:  and  no  creature  on  earth  rev&  so 
wastefully  in  coarse  luxury  as  your  thiet  Such  is  the  burden  which  the  tluef  att 
large  casts  on  the  community ;  and  though  we  hare  no  means  of  calculating  its 
exact  weight,  we  can  not  foil  to  see  that,  as  between  the  thief  in  freedom  and  the 
thief  in  custody,  the  prison  must  be  under  prodigal  management  indeed  if  he  is 
not  leas  costly  to  the  public  when  his  rations  are  doled  out  by  the  gaoler  than 
when  he  is  roaming  at  liberty  and  helping  himself.  Nevertheless,  his  treatment 
under  the  hands  of  the  law  is,  according  to  our  present  system,  a  very  costly  im- 
post. Of  his  tendencies  in  diildhood  or  early  youth,  which  lead  by  a  sure  con- 
sequence to  crime,  we  take  little  note.  He  wanders  about  the  streets  without 
control,  he  forms  habits  of  idleness,  he  leams  to  gamble,  he  is  precocious  in  de- 
bauchery, and  we  let  him  akme.  At  length  his  acts  become  cognisble  by  law ; 
but  unless  he  is  sinffularly  unfortunate,  his  career  of  impunity  is  not  yet  run.  In 
the  course  of  time,  nowever,  it  comes  to  an  end,  and  he  appears  before  the  mag- 
istrate for  what  is  called  his  first  offense,  meaning  thereby  his  first  detection.  A 
short  imprisonment  ensues,  just  long  enough  to  dissipate  any  unfounded  hcnw 
which  he  may  have  entertained  of  a  jail,  to  blaaon  his  name  on  the  criminal  roll, 
to  make  him  acquainted  with  the  body  of  which  be  is  now  a  full  member,  and  to 
torn  his  mind  to  the  advantage  of  exercising  his  professkm  ui  such  a  manner  aa 
to  eaoi^  as  mnohaapdMible  the  oaanahMB  incident  to  his  w;^  of  life.    On 
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ooramittal  he  is  told  to  take  warnrng,  and  lie  does  take  it,  thongli  not  preciselj  in 
the  senfle  in  which  it  is  given.  He  receiyee  it  aa  a  warning,  not  aigainst  crime, 
hot  acrainst  detection,  and  acta  accordingly.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  all  his  care, 
he  fill  Is  from  time  to  time  under  the  animadversion  of  the  Isw.  Now,  I  am  pat- 
ting aside  all  higher  considerations,  and  pinning  myself  down  to  pounds,  ^ilLngs, 
and  ponce.  Fix  your  attention,  I  beseech  yon,  on  the  neoessary  coKt  of  this  pro> 
oesB.  Ordinary  individuals  require  only  the  care  of  a  physician  when  the  body 
is  ailing,  and  of  a  cleigyman  for  their  spiritual  maladies ;  but  your  malefactcr 
demands  the  constant  care  of  a  suite  of  attendants  belonging  to  neither  of  these 
professions.  He  is  apprehended  by  one  er  more  of  the  police,  who,  having  saeri- 
fioed  much  time  and  labor  to  obtain  a  satis£M*tory  introduction  to  him,  attend  him 
to  his  new  home  with  the  most  watchful  care.  His  apartment  in  this  home,  or, 
as  it  is  more  commonly  termed,  his  cell  in  the  prison,  is  by  frr  the  most  expensve 
dwelling  which  he  ever  entered,  except  in  the  pursuit  of  phmder,  and  the  num- 
ber and  salaries  of  those  who  minister  to  his  wants  form  an  item  of  cost  to  which 
his  private  life  has  no  parallel.  When  the  proper  hour  arrives,  he  is  handed 
into  his  carnage,  and  set  down  at  the  stipenditoy  magistrates's.  •  *  •  And 
not  only  is  the  time  of  the  magistrate  employed  in  hu  affiiirs,  but  Ihe  aid  of  law- 
yers is  called  in-— a  claas  of  men  who  have  never  been  open  to  the  reproach  of 
undervaluing  their  services.  Now,  to  all  the  expenses  of  a  proaecution,  which 
are  paid  for  out  of  the  public  funds,  such  as  the  salariea  of  judges  and  record<»B, 
counsel  and  attorneys,  and  the  various  officers  of  the  court,  and  gratuities  to  wit- 
nesses, yon  must  add  the  value  of  the  time  occupied  by  grand  juries  and  petty 
juries  in  their  public  duties,  avoiding,  as  you  must  do,  if  you  desire  to  arrive  at 
just  results,  the  error  to  which  I  have  before  adverted,  of  aasuming  that  when  an 
expense  is  borne  by  individuals,  and  ia  not  drawn  from  ihe  public  funds,  it  may 
be  left  altogether  out  of  estimation.  At  length,  after  the  drama  of  apprehension, 
trial,  conviction,  warning,  and  short  imprisonment  has  been  repeated,  until  it  has 
kat  all  its  interest  either  to  actor  or  audience,  the  criminal  arrives  at  the  uUimttm 
ntjfplicium — ^transportation,  a  most  expensive  process,  as  I  will  proceed  to  show. 
A  petition  was  presented  to  parliament  by  the  magistrates  of  Liverpool,  in  the 
session  of  1846.  This  petition  set  forth  ihe  cases  of  fourteen  young  afienders, 
impartially  chosen,  by  which  it  appeared  that  these  fourteen  persons  had  been 
fluently  committed  to  prison,  none  leas  than  eight,  one  aa  many  aa  twenty-three 
times.  The  cost  of  eadi  of  these  fourteen  youths,  in  apprehensions,  trials,  and 
imprisonments,  was,  on  the  average,  £63,  8«.  Not  <Hie  of  them  was  reforixked, 
ten  of  them  were  transported,  the  cost  of  which,  and  their  support  in  penal  colo- 
nies, must  be  added.  The  cost  of  tramportation  in  each  oaae  would  be  £StS. 
That  of  control  and  residence  in  the  colony,  £54,  at  the  leaat.  So  that  each  of 
the  ten,  who  were  transported,  have  cost  the  country,  in  ihoee  expenses  whidi 
are  chargeable  on  the  public  flmd  applicable  to  that  purpoae,  a  sum  amounting  to 
£145,  8s.  I  8nch  is  the  cost  of  a  hardened  offender,  more  than  three  times  that 
of  a  reformed  thief  at  Mettray,  and  almost  five  times  aa  much  aa  at  Stretton-on- 
Dunsmore.  And  so  great  is  even  the  pecmuwry  advantage  of  emvoernon  over 
^perversion.    Surely  here  is  matter  for  deep  and  humiliating  reflection  \ 

Rev.  W.  C.  Osbom,  Chaplain  of  Bath  Jail: 

When  I  became  chaplain  of  the  Bath  jail  in  July,  1843, 1  determined  to  keep 
a  most  accurate  account  of  all  the  diildren  who  might  oom^  under  my  oars. 
During  the  first  year  there  were  about  ninety-eight  children  sent  to  jaO,  of  which 
number  no  less  than  fifty-five  were  first  committals.  During  the  following  years 
I  kept  a  strict  account  oli  these  children,  and  the  result  haa  been  of  the  moat  die- 
heartening  character.  I  can  show  you  in  detail  the  number  of  committals  of  eadh 
of  those  children  during  the  aix  subsequent  years,  or  even  up  to  this  time;  and 
you  will  be  surprised  to  be  informed  that  within  six  years  these  children  appeared 
in  our  jail  no  It^ss  than  216  times.  I  ventured  to  lay  before  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  a  statement  of  the  expense  of  these  children.  I  will  not 
trouble  you  with  the  details ;  but  1  may  tell  you  that  the  result  of  the  calculatioB 
waa  this,  that  having  been  in  our  jail  for  an  aggregate  period  of  twenty-aevea 
and  a-half  years,  having  been  committed  216  times,  we  find  that  in  the  aix  yean 
anbaequent  to  their  first  committala  their  cost  to  the  public  by  impriaonment,  pros- 
efltttions,  plunder  and  destruction  of  property,  by  their  mamtflinMiftB  in  uniooa^ 
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(Baking  a  ha  aUowanoe  for  their  iMwed  Qoearfnual  and  temporaiy  periods  ef 
hoDeet  indiistry)  oen  not  be  estiiiiated  al  a  ram  iniioh  leas  than  £6,063.  They 
hare  oonseqiientty  been  Uving  moat  expenayely  upon  the  oonnlry.  in  CmA,  they 
have  ooit  ua  a  aum  of  money  that  woald  have  kept  them  at  a  boarding-aohool 
for  the  whole  of  the  time.  Aye ;  and  having  kist  «U  this  money,  in  what  poaitioa 
are  they  at  the  eipiratkin  of  the  aix  yean  t  Fifteen  of  them  have  been  trana- 
ported,  five  hare  died,  fire  of  them  are  living  we  know  not  how  or  where ;  but 
there  are  about  thirty  of  them  in  a  oondition  which  muat,  sooner  or  hiter,  issne  in 
their  being  sent  to  one  of  oar  penal  ookmiea.  Tlie  children  committed  for  the 
dret  time  in  the  year  ending  Joly.  1844,  (Doming  the  same  mode  of  oakmlation,) 
have  in  five  jnears  cost  aboat  X4,000 :  and  those  committed  for  the  firrt  time  in 
1845,  have  already  coat  about  £2,000.  Now,  in  the  retuma  laid  before  Parli»> 
ment,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Monokton  Mtlnea,  M.  P.,  it  appears  that  there  were 
in  1848  and  1849,  throughout  the  ooontiy,  no  leas  than  7,000  first  committiJa 
of  persons  under  seventeen  years  of  ago*  But  1  will  take  them  at  5,000,  and 
■Hiiiiiiiing  that  Bath  presents  a  foir  average  of  cost,  the  amount  lost  to  the  country, 
or  expended  on  those  children  alone,  who  are  committed  for  the  first  time,  ia 
half  a  million  per  annum.  That  ia  a  atartling  aasertaon  certainly ;  but  it  is  fidly 
home  out  by  the  statement  aa  to  the  cost  of  juvenile  crime,  made  by  Mr.  Serjeant 
Adams,  Mr.  Rushton.  and  other  witnesses  examined  by  the  select  committees  of 
the  two  Uousea  of  iWliament.  In  the  poaition  in  which  I  am  placed,  I  have 
opportunities  of  knowing  the  condition  of  these  children ;  and  altlMngh  the  q^ 
tem  adopted  at  Bath  is,  1  believe,  aa  good  aa,  if  not  better  than,  tlutt  adopted 
ebewh^!^  yet  I  must  say,  that  our  titsatment  of  these  poor  destitute  creaturea 
has  been,  and  is,  most  cruel,  unjust,  and  unchnstian.  Just  look  for  a  moment  at 
these  children — many  ao  young  that  they  can  aoaroely  reach  the  top  of  the  bar 
with  their  heads  many  so  liUle  that  when  in  chiftel  they  have  to  stand  on  the 
seats  that  they  may  be  seen— children  who  are  so  unconscious  of  the  degradatioB 
of  being  in  jail,  that  they  will  make  the  aebra-dress  they  wear  supply  them  with 
amusement ;  and  the  mode  of  punishing  them  is  such  as  to  harden,  not  to  reform 
and  instraot  them.  I  can  not  heln  foelmg  that  our  oondnot  towards  them  ia  most 
unjustifiable,  and  I  trust  that  Qod  will  not  viait  as  with  hie  ai^ger  for  oar  treat- 
ment of  these  poor,  ignorant,  sinning,  yet  unconscioasly  guilty  creatures.  We 
have  given  them  juBtico  justice  without  mercy — justice  without  scales— 4br 
there  hm  been  no  measurement  of  the  cruelty  of  our  treatment  of  tiiem.  It  has 
been  calculated  that  there  are  700  orphans  committed  to  the  pnsons  of  our  coun- 
try every  year ;  that  there  are  2,000  committed  of  those  who  are  deprived  of  one 
of  their  parents ;  so  that  there  aie  nearly  3,000  children  every  year,  who  are 
left  without  their  natural  guardians  to  guide  them  in  the  paths  of  duty,  and  instill 
into  them  the  practice  of  virtue,  incarcerated  in  our  prisons.  Look  at  the  manner 
in  which  many  of  them  become  criminaL  A  man,  hardened  in  crime,  gathera 
theae  children  round  him,  and  makea  them  hie  agants ;  he  sends  tham  to  beg,  to 
pick  pockets,  and  teaohea  them  how  to  do  it;  anoh  iBstanofs  are  known  to  me. 
He  takea  them  to  tibe  very  ahopa  they  are  to  rob,  points  out  the  shoes  they  are  to 
steal,  the  gown-pieoea  they  aia  to  filch ;  and  heing  leas  eipert  than  the  adult, 
they  are  diaoovered,  and  thrown  into  priaon.  Tnua,  while  the  older  villain 
eaoapes,  the  child  begins  his  criminal  lifo,  iHiidi  we  know  too  freq[uentiy  ends  in 
being  sent  out  of  the  countiT  as  a  transported  felon.  I  might  give  you  many 
owes  of  this  kind ;  but  I  fonear.  1  would,  however,  refer  for  a  mamoA  to 
whipping  in  prina.  It  has  been  diHannined  lately  to  introdnoe  whipping  as  an 
elenent  of  puniahment.  I  do  not  think  it  is  attended  with  any  good  efiects.  it 
is  no  unflimi'~«  thii^  to  hear  these  chiUien  say,  **  Ok,  sir,  whipping  will  do  me 
no  good :  I  know  all  about  that:  I  hate  had  enoarii  of  it  before."  They  have 
been  cufied  and  knocked  about  tlMir  whole  life  loi«>y  drunken  and  brutal  fotfaers 
and  motheiu,  so  to  them  it  is  no  new  thing;  and  I  point  to  the  state  of  our  jaila 
to  ahcnr  that  thia  system  of  whipping  in  our  prisons  is  not  calculated  to  refonn 
but  to  har^Bu.  If  we  look  at  aooM  of  the  crimes  they  are  eaUed  crimes  of 
which  those  poor  childxen  are  guilty,  what  do  we  see  T  They  run  away  from  the 
union  wwkhoMS  their  home,  they  have  no  other  and  what  is  the  penaltyf 
They  are  sent  to  jail.  Aro  the  children  cT  the  middle  ctasscs  sent  to  jail  when 
t^  run  away  from  home  or  boardinr«QhoQl  f  A  km  months  ago  some  orphan 
ahiidien  ran  away  from  a  union  a mkhiw—i,  and  went  to  aae  the  races ;  they 
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eanght,  brought  back,  and  sent  to  prison  for  taking  away  tbe  nnioD  dofliM,  ^rhadt 
they  had  on  them.  At  the  same  time  the  son  of  a  goTemor  of  a  mtion  house  rm 
away  from  home  for  the  same  purpose.  And  when  he  retmned  was  he  impri- 
soned ?  No !  and  we  do  not  wish  that  he  should ;  bnt  why,  then,  should  wa 
punish  by  imprisonment  in  a  felon's  jail  the  fiitherless  child,  while  his  destxtoie 
oondition  pleads  for  mercy  and  forgiveness  at  our  hands?  llieir  other  oBEenses 
are  acts  of  vagrancy  and  petty  thefls ;  sleeping  in  oot-honses  or  under  hay-ricks, 
baying  no  better  places  to  lay  themselves  at  night,  when  driven  from  their  bomea, 
or  while  wandering  over  the  country.  As  to  their  robberies,  they  are,  at  least  at 
first,  of  the  most  trifling  kind,  to  which  they  are  urged  by  hunger,  temptatioB, 
and  example.  I  would,  before  I  conclude,  i^r  for  a  moment  to  the  conditiian 
of  these  children  on  being  discharged  from  jail.  I  need  not  tell  many  of  the  gen- 
tlemen present  that  they  are  in  a  most  deplorable  state.  Tliey  are  often  without 
friends,  without  a  home,  without  one  single  soul  to  care  for  or  to  think  of  diem. 
I  have  said  without  friends;  bnt  I  say  it  with  this  exception,  that  th^  only 
friends  are  criminals,  men  who,  standing  at  the  prison  door,  and  who  hare  beoi 
within  those  doors,  welcome  them  back  to  their  old  haunts  of  guilt,  to  parsoe 
their  evil  courses  afresh — to  associate  with  them  in  lodging  honsas  and  similar 
places—to  become  learned  in  every  thing  that  is  evil,  and  in  every  thing  that  ia 
destructive  to  society.  No  wonder  that  we  have  so  much  to  cooxplain  of  in  the 
destruction  of  property,  and  in  the  expense  of  police,  when  we  allow  these  chil- 
dren to  go  so  long  unoared  for.  No  one  will  give  them  honest  empkymeni.  A 
person  who  was  once  a  prisoner  in  Bath  jail,  but  who  is  now  a  respectable  trades- 
man, wrote  to  me  a  few  days  ago  to  send  him  an  errand  boy.  Tliis  man  waa 
himself  a  reformed  criminal ;  but  what  did  he  say  T  "  Dont  send  me  a  lad  who 
has  been  in  jail.'*  Does  not  that  speak  to  every  one  of  us  most  strongly  7— -does 
it  not  show  how  lamentable  is  the  condition  of  the  unfortunate  child — unfortnnate 
enough  to  hare  ever  entered  the  prison  walls, — ^which  cxrcumstanoe  even  pn- 
yents  a  reformed  criminal  giving  him  employment  T 

Rev.  Sydney  Turner,  Resident-chaplain  of  the  Philanthropic  Soeiety'a 
Farm  School  at  Red  Hill,  near  Reigate,  Surrey,  pointed  oat  the  tun- 
drancea  to  the  effectual  check  of  juvenile  delinquency,  in  the  want  of 
proper  industrial,  correctional,  and  reformatory  schools,  and  to  the  want 
of  authority  in  magistrates  to  compel  attendance  at  such  schods. 

To  illustrate  these  hindrances,  let  me  refer  to  the  refonnatory  school  with 
which  I  am  connected,  and  vrith  which  I  am  best  acquainted — ^the  Philanthropio 
Farm  School.  The  philanthropic  society,  by  which  this  institution  has  been  estab- 
lished, waa  formed  upwards  of  sixty  years  ago,  being  the  first  aaHMsatioD,  as  frr 
aa  my  inquiries  go,  for  the  reformation  of  criminal  ai^  vagrant  ehildren  in  Eng- 
land. Since  its  formation,  in  1 788,  the  society  has  had  about  3,000  ohildren  uider 
its  care,  out  of  which  number  something  like  two-thirds  appear  to  have  been 
reclaimed  from  erinunal  habits,  and  pennanently  tmpioyed  and  benefitted,  lis 
society  used  to  earry  on  its  operatioBs  in  LondciL  In  1848-^^hoiw«yer,  wa  fal- 
lowed the  example  of  Mettray,  and  removed  our  school  to  Red  EBll,in  the  neirii- 
borhood  of  Reigate.  Now,  I  may  foirly  daim  for  our  Red  HiQ  fivm  school  uiat 
it  haa  proved  three  important  truths.  First,  that  the  rsfonnatwn  of  young 
offenders  is  a  very  possible  thing,  if  you  seek  it  by  the  ri^t  meaiiB,yix.;  bykiBd- 
ness,  reUgiooB  influence,  and  industrial  oooopation.  Kelipona  mflufaicB  and 
taaoning  will  not  akme  effirat  it;  yon  mnat  mdd  the  praolical  illuBtntianB  of 
patienet,  g-entZeusas,  and  kindnu9;  and  even  these  together  will  no4  be 
thoroughly  efiective  witbout  the  help  of  regular  and  haaltibfiil  labor.  It  baa 
proved,  I  say,  that  these  agenoiea  are  at  onoe  indispensable,  and  tolarably  oertain 
to  succeed.  It  has  proved  also,  that  vrith  regard  to  the  sort  of  labor  yon  empky 
there  is  none  so  useful,  as  a  means  of  monl  diaoipUne,  aa  country  labor— no  re* 
formation,  in  ahort,  so  eflfeotiye  as  a  free,  open,  farm  wobool.  The  aoeiflty^ 
aohool  in  Ixmdon  did  little  as  compared  with  what  has  been  done  ainoe  it  waa  traaa- 
ferred  to  Red  Hill,  wall  and  gatea  dispensed  with,  and  the  bpys  subjected  to  the 
wholeaome  influence  of  open  air,  free  disoipline,  oonntiy  ■SBwnatiopa,  and  ooantry 
halMta.    The  philanthropio  school  has  proved  another  thing,  that  ihe  boyu  in- 
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ttnuCed  ia  it  are  at  no  Iom  to  find  employment  in  flie  ooloniea.  Nearly  eighty 
yoang  aettleni  have  gone  out  from  the  farm  iwhool,  Ihirty-aeven  laat  year,  and 
thirty-eight  this  year.  Theee  lada  have  been  welcomed  kindly,  and  have  found 
ready  employment,  and  their  condaot  has  been  such  that  we  have  letters  from 
gentlemen  in  the  colonies,  not  to  protest  against^e  tending  such  lads  out,  but 
requesting  ns  to  send  them  some  more.  But  in  spite  of  all  this,  what  is  the  feel- 
ing  that  continually  depresses  me  and  my  fellow  laborers  in  the  work  7  We  feel 
that  we  are  carrying  on  an  isolated  work — ^that  what  we  do  is  so  little,  compared 
with  what  is  to  be  done,  that  our  powers  and  resources  are  cramped ;  that  we 
have  no  adequate  means  of  detention  and  restraint,  and  that  we  have  not  suf- 
6oient  pecuniary  means  to  carry  out  our  efibrts  on  such  a  scale  as  to  make  them 
economical  and  largely  usefuL  •  »  •  But  it  may  be  asked,  "  What  sort 
of  detention  do  you  want  7"  I  might  answer,  that  we  want  some  such  ^stem 
of  juvenile  correction  as  they  have  in  France,  in  Belgium,  in  Switzerland,  Hol- 
land, and  I  may  now  add.  in  Piedmont  also.  Let  us  take  it  as  a  principle,  that  a 
boy  under  a  certain  age  snail  not  be  treated  on  the  same  footing  as  an  adult }  that 
his  age,  the  neglect  or  vice  of  his  parents,  and  the  depraving  circumstances  of  his 
childhood,  shall  be  taken  into  account  That  he  shidl  be  oonsidered  as  a  subject 
for  reformatory  training,  rather  than  mere  punishment.  That  he  shall,  therefore, 
at  some  early  stage  of  his  career,  while  vet  open  to  better  influences,  be  placed  in 
a  position  to  have  the  better  feelmgs  of  his  heart  developed,  and  to  become  a  vol- 
untary agent — ^I  say,  become  a  voluntary  agent,  because  while  untaught,  and 
while  ruled  by  his  criminal  habits  and  associates,  he  is  not  a  free  agent ;  he  is  a 
slave,  and  we  must  free  him.  Let  him  then  be  sent  to  a  correctional  school — a 
school  provided,  let  me  add,  by  the  government:  for  I  know  of  no  other  way  in 
which  me  object  can  be  obtained.  But  the  difficulty  arises  that  such  treatment 
of  the  young  criminal  would  be,  or  would  at  least  seem  to  be,  more  or  less  an 
encouragement  to  crime.  Theoretically  it  may  appear  so,  but  practically  this 
might  be  obviated.  First,  by  separating  the  child  from  the  parents  by  the  power 
of  detention,  and  sendinff  it  to  a  correctional  school  at  a  cotuiderable  duianee. 
Secondly,  by  requiring  the  parents  to  contribute  a  certain  amount  in  aid  of  the 
support  of  the  cnild  while  detained  in  the  school.  Let  this  principle  be  recog- 
nized as  an  essential  that  we  can  not  do  without,  and  its  practical  execution 
enforced  in  every  possible  case ;  it  will  be  most  effectual  answer  to  the  objeetioik 
to  which  I  have  referred.  A  third  condition  should  be,  that  the  discipline  of  the 
school  should  be  really  and  effectually  corrective,  so  as  to  afibrd  no  temptation  to 
the  boy  to  qualify  himself  for  it. 

Rev.  John  Clay,  Chaplain  of  the  County  House  of  Correction  at  Pres- 
toU)  submitted  some  remarks  on  the  question  of  compelling  parents  to 
pay  for  or  contribute  to  the  cost  of  training  to  habits  of  morality  and 
industry  the  children  whom  they  have  allowed  to  become  discreditable 
and  dangerous  to  society. 

Our  juvenile  criminals  being  drawn  fnm  a  popnhition  (North  Lancashire) 
among  whom  the  means  of  employment  are  abundant,  it  will  be  no  matter  of  sur- 
prise, though  it  will  be  of  sorrow,  that,  in  the  great  majority  of  instances,  the 
young  creatures  who  have  been  allowed  to  run  into  crime  had  parents  who  were 
well  able  to  secure  for  them  a  suitable  training  to  industrious  and  moral  habits. 
For  some  months  I  have  kept  a  particular  account  of  the  eammgs  of  the  fionilies 
to  which  our  juvenile  offisuders  belong.  Takhig  the  last  50  committals  as  suf- 
ficient to  lead  us  to  a  general  conclusion  on  the  subject,  I  may  state  that  of  these 
yoong  viotinis  of  pareDtal  neglect, 

6  belonged  to  families — most  of  which  were  Irieh,  passing 
through  the  neighborhood,  or  recently  settled  in  it — 
earning  a  precarious  and  uncertain  livelihood. 
5  belonged  to  fomilies  earning  firom  10s.  to  20«.  weekly. 
18        "        «       "  "         "    20«.to40«.      *< 

10        "        "       "  "         "    40».  to60«.      " 

1        «        «       **  "       upwards  of  £3        " 

Now,  with  scarcely  an  eiception,  these  chfldren  had  been  completely  negleotad 
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by  their  parenta.  Some  of  them— objects  of  the  jealousy  and  cmelty  of  a 
liUher  or  step^mother — had  had  their  nomea  made  inaopportable  to  them,  or  had 
been  actually  driven  from  them.  A  few  examples  may  senre  to  give  an  idea 
of  the  elements  of  jvrenile  criminality  in  one  part  of  the  oountry.  A  boy  of 
eleven  says :  ^*  I  came  from  Ireland  with  my  parents  two  years  ago ;  three  older 
brothers  get  lis.  altogether  in  a  fiiotory;  /our  of  U9 go  about  begging.  Mtf 
varenU  &  no  work  at  alU*  Another  boy,  aged  fifteen,  also  Irish,  says :  "•  My 
mother  wont  live  with  my  father,  he  drinks  so :  Itive  with  my  fiither  in  lodgings;  he 
lets  me  do  as  I  like.''  The  earnings  of  tins  ftther,  modier,  and  boy,  are  26s. 
Two  boys,  brothers,  aged,  respectively,  sixteen  and  eleven,  were  committed  for 
the  third  time  for  "  breaking  and  entering  a  warehouse."  On  the  oocasion  of  a 
previoos  committal  of  these  children,  I  learned  that  their  father  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  reading  to  them  the  demoralizing  penny  trash  containing  the  lives  <tf 
Turpin  and  Sbeppard,  and  that  these  robbers  had  been  held  op  to  the  deluded 
children  as  benefactors  of  the  poor !  When  the  yoong  calprits  returned  home 
after  the  expiration  of  their  imprisonment,  they  fomd  a  step-mother  awaiting 
them.  The  father,  who,  on  the  trial  of  lus  diildren,  had  been  severely  and 
justly  reprimanded  by  the  court  for  his  n^ect  of  them — and  who  seems  to  have 
intended  to  take  more  care  of  them  when  they  returned  home— only  exchanged 
his  indifference  to  their  moral  welfive  for  brutal  harshness.  The  younger  child 
said  to  me,  on  his  last  committal :  "^  My  father  licked  me  with  a  rope  -till  the 
blood  ran  down  my  back,  and  my  step-mother  was  watching !"  So  much  mors 
ready  are  such  parents  to  strike  than  to  teach !  Here  is  a  father — and  there  ara 
thousands  like  him — ^who  first  oormpti  his  child's  moral  instinctB,  and  then 
cruelly  chastises  him  for  the  consequences  of  his  own  lessons !  I  must  not  omh 
to  mention  that  this  man's  earnings  were  upwards  of  £3  weekly  I  Manj  more 
iUustrati(xis  of  the  unchristian  training  to  which  multitudes  of  children  are  ex- 
posed might  be  given,  but  I  will  pass  on  to  the  conclusion  which  I  believe  my- 
self warranted  in  drawing  from  the  facts  I  have  submitted — ^that  parents  on^ 
to  be  compelled,  by  law,  to  defray  part,  or  the  whole,  of  the  expense  incurred  in 
giving  that  religious  and  industrial  education  which  they  themselves  have  culpa- 
bly neglected  to  give.  It  may  be  that,  in  many  cases,  the  parents  are  unable  to 
contrifatite  any  thing  towards  this  expense ;  but  this  inability  will  often  be  Ibund 
to  arise  from  wilful  idleness,  drunkenness,  or  other  vice ;  and  when  such  causes 
of  poverty  are  proved,  I  see  no  just  principle  which  would  be  opposed  to  making 
parents  of  this  character  liable  to  penalty  for  their  misconduct  towards  their 
children,  and,  as  a  consequence,  their  $  towards  the  community.  I  have,  mdeed, 
a  strong  conviction  that  if — in  justifiable  cases — the  sins  of  the  ignorant  sad 
errinff  child  were  visited  upon  the  neglectful  or  vicious  parent,  such  a  proceeding 
would  produce  benefit,  by  reminding  or  warning  fathers  and  mothers  of  the 
necessity  of  paying  more  attention  to  the  duties  incumbent  on  them.  Whatever 
may  be  ultimately  devised  lor  fixing  upon  parents  a  more  decided  raspoDsibility 
for  their  children's  conduct,  it  is  clear — proved  by  an  overpowering  mass  of  dis- 
tressing evidence — that  measures  must  be  taken  to  rescue  the  perishing  and  dan- 
gerous classes  of  ohildren  from  their  present  condition — ^for  their  own  sakes— «Dd 
for  the  sake  of  the  general  safety.  Such  measures  will  doubtless  involve  eansid- 
erable  expense.  I  know  well  that  I  now  speak  in  the  presence  of  those  who 
require  these  measures  to  be  taken  from  the  best  and  highest  naotives— who  are 
actuated  by  the  most  enlightened  views  and  by  the  largest  charity — ^who  remem- 
ber that  the  work  they  bAve  undertaken  is  in  humble  and  fiuttidfiil  obedience  ts 
One  who  ^'is  not  wiUing  that  one  of  these  little  ones  eh9uld  perish ;"  bat  I 
know,  also,  that  the  suooess  of  the  work  will  depend,  in  a  very  great  degree, 
upon  obtaining  the  assent  of  persons  who  may  desire  to  see  eoonomioal  advan- 
tages in  the  courses  proposed.  Well,  what  would  it  cost,  on  the  one  hand.  Id 
give  two  or  three  years'  moral  and  industrial  training  to  a  negleoted  child,  who 
would  otherwise  enter  upon  a  course  of  life  destructive  to  himaelf  and  dang^tm 
to  society  ?  Upon  the  Red  Hill  plan,  which,  under  the  zealous  and  untiring  care 
of  Mr.  Turner,  has  been  crowned  with  such  happy  results,  it  would  cost  say  iv 
three  years — ^£75.  Upon  the  Aberdeen  plan,  which  seems  to  me  admirriily 
adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  a  large  town,  and  respecting  whidi  we  shall  hear 
more  fully  from  one  of  its  great  founders--4he  cost  for  &ree  years  would  not 
exceed  £15  or  £20.    But,  on  the  other  hand,  what  wodd  it  cost  the  oaamnimljf 
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to  Mnnit  «Mh  a  tkM  to  pnme  ito  eoane  tkrav^  a  m«  of  erime,  imtQ  it  1m 
luM«(l  in  ooe  of  oar  penal  oolonioa  T  1  will  endeavor  to  iliow  this  cost ;  and,  in 
order  to  avoid  any  liability  to  exaggerate,  1  take  my  data,  aa  &r  as  practioable, 
from  official  docomenti.  By  tlielaal  report  (15th,)  of  (>4ptaia  >\*iUiame,  inspector 
of  priaona  for  the  home  diaUict,  it  appeara  that  the  entire  nnrober  of  persona  aen- 
tenced  to  trauBportation  in  1S49  waa  about  3,100.  In  the  inapector'a  elaborate 
and  valuable  tabWa  the  i^raa  of  the  traaaport  conviete  are  not  siven,  and  I  there- 
fore look  to  the  very  inatnictiTe  criminal  atatiaCiea  pabliahed  by  Captain  WilUa, 
the  chief  oooMable  of  Manoheater,  and  to  the  detaila  which  are  given  in  the  Lit 
erpool  oalendara;  and  aaanming  that  the  agea  of  tramporli,  generally,  are  repre* 
aented  in  thoae  retama,  it  wonld  appear  that  of  the  3,100  I  have  mentioned,  43 
per  cent  are  nndar  twentyH»e  yeara  old — 1,333;  45  per  cent  are  betweoi 
twenty-one  and  thir^  yeara  of  age-^1,395 ;  and  19  per  oent,  or  37S,  are  abvfo 
thirty  y«ara  of  age.  Now,  it  ■  not  takhis  too  maoh  for  granted  to  aay  that  orim- 
inak,  aentenoed  to  tranapoHation  before  Uiey  reach  thirty-one  yeara  of  age,  have 
commenced  their  criminal  career  at  a  time  of  lifo  when  they  should  have  been 
learning  a  better  way.  But  aociety  ban  ^  igmand*^  their  very  existence.  Let  ua 
aee  what  aociety  paya  for  ita  indi0brei»oa.  Oflhndera,  generally,  are  not  aan- 
tenced  to  tranaportation  until  they  have  appeared  at  the  bar  four  or  &\9  timea.  1 
will,  therefore,  anppoae  the  expenae  of  between  three  and  four  proaeoutionaj  at 
■■liii  II  or  aeaaiona,  to  be  jS50.  The  average  imprisonment  of  each  offender  4e/ara 
transportation  mi^  be  taken  at  Uiree  years,  and  the  expenae  of  it  at  £65 ;  three 
yeara'  probation  in  aeparate  confinement,  at  Parkhurst,  or  public  works,  £50 ; 
removdi  to  the  cokmiea,  ^^,  ^^,  £35;  total,  £StO0.  So  that  when  3,000  sea- 
toocea  of  tranaportation  are  paaaed  in  a  year,  we  mi^  conaider  them  tantamount 
to  a  notiiloation  to  the  public  that  a  last  tnstaUment  of  a  sum  exceeding  half  a 
million  sterling  ia  about  to  be  called  for!  Tb  be  aa  preciae  aa  the  nature  of  thia 
iniiuiry  vriU  aUow.  the  S,7Sd  convicts  under  thiriy-one  yeara  of  age,  to  whom  I 
have  already  alluaed  aa  having  run  the  career  of  juvenile  criminality,  repreaent  a 
coat  isasis  of  £545,600!  But  let  it  be  remembered  that  the  felonry  of  this  king- 
dom—and  whether  juvenile  or  adult,  it  beknga  to  thia  question  to  conaidtY  the 
foot — ia  not  maintained,  while  at  large,  for  nothing.  Having  inveatigated  to  a 
conaiderable  eitent*  the  ratea  of  income  derived  by  thievea  f^m  their  praeticca, 
and  having  obtained  eatimataa  of  the  same  thina  firom  intelligent  and  experienced 
couTiete  theroaelvea,  I  believe  myadf  to  be  wiuun  the  real  truth,  when  I  aasume 
•aoh  income  to  be  more  than  £100  a-vear  for  each  thief!  Well,  then,  aUowing 
only  two  yeara*  foil  nraotice  to  one  of  the  dangeroua  dasa  previoua  to  hia  aentenoe 
of  tranaportation,  I  oo  not  know  how  the  coiMluaion  can  be  eaoaped  that,  in  one 
way  or  another,  the  public— the  easy,  indifl^rent,  callooa  public — ^haa  been,  and  ia 
mulcted  to  the  amount  of  more  than  a  million  ateriing«  by,  and  on  account  of  ita 
oriminala  annuaUy  tranaported!  But  ita  criminak  who  are  not  transportsd! 
atill  living  on  th^  dishonest  gains,  or  in  our  costly  prisons!  We  moat  not 
forget  them  in  our  calculattoaa  dT  the  coat  of  crime,  though  it  will  be  aufiSoient  for 
my  preaent  puipoaa  merely  to  refer  to  them,  and  to  aay  that  I  am  convinced  that 
their  coat  to  the  community  ta  and  our  of  priaon  amounta  annually  to  some  mil- 
lions !  Thia  asasftioa  may  be  aomewhat  atartling ;  I  wiU  only  atato  one  foot  in 
Bupport  of  it.  Some  yeara  ago  a  committee  of  inquirr  into  the  annual  depreda- 
tiona  of  the  Liverpool  thievea,  atetcd  the  amount  of  tboae  depredations  at  at««ii 
hmdrtd  iktmmmm  /suarfi  /  Need  mora  be  said  on  the  economical  pari  of  thia 
nomentoua  qneation  t  Need  I  aak  you  to  balance  between  the  charge  of  training 
the  young  outcaste  of  the  country  to  godly  and  industrioua  habita,  and  the  waate 
of  money,  time,  and  aovia,  conaeouent  upon  our  neglect  of  an  undeniable  Chria- 
tian  duw  t  *  *  *  Tb  ahow  the  good  effect  of  prison  discipline  on  juvenilea^ 
I  can  odnMT  the  direct  Icetimony  of  gentlemen  filling  the  poato  of  superintendenta 
to  our  county  police,  to  ahow  the  same  thing.  My  last  report,  which  contains  foil 
detaila  of  theaa  police  retuma,  ia  that  for  ld48--aooording  to  which,  it  appeara 
that  of  aixtv-thrse  young  olfeadera,  under  tvrenty-one  yeara  old,  who  baa  re- 
tamed  to  their  homea  tfter  diaeharge  from  priaon--«leven  could  not  be  found, 
ten  were  no  better,  three  vrere  improved,  and  tJUrlv-atnt  tpare  tmrnrt  tr  km 
r^mmtd,  I  afanoat  fear  ^baX  I  draw  upon  your  credulity  in  making  thia  atate- 
mant;  but  believe  ma  that  the  law  of  ^*  kiaoieaa,"  ao  eloquently  enfwced  by  the 
laanad  leaordar  of  Ipawioh,  can  duiby  the  Divina  blaming,  much  good  even  in  a 


' 
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priffm.  It  WM  not  that  these  ohildreo  stood  most  in  need  of  reading  and  writiog, 
of  learning  their  oateohism,  of  oommitting  to  memoiy  chapters  from  the  Holy 
8cripture« — they  stood  most  in  need  of  wbunt  had  never  yet  apf>roached  theii>— 
of  something  to  toooh,  soften,  and  hnmanixe  their  hearts  and  desires.  I  believed 
that,  in  almost  every  instance,  these  misled  oreatores  had  never  in  their  lives 
heard  words  or  tones  of  kindness  or  affection ;  that  they  never  had  dared  to  sop- 
pose  that  any  one  oared  for  them,  or  desired,  for  their  own  sakca,  that  they 
'should  learn  to  speak  and  do  things  that  aro  right  I  endeavored  to  show  them 
their  mistake — ^that  there  were  people  who  felt  for  them,  who  pitied  them,  who 
loved  them ;  who  earnestly  desired  to  promote  their  happiness  both  here  and 
hereafter.  These  endeavors  were  not  nnsoooessftil ;  and  I  found  that  as  the 
heart  softened  and  opened,  so  the  mind  expanded ;  and  the  reading  and  scrip- 
toral  teaching,  which,  otherwise,  would  have  been  medianical  and  irksome,  were 
received  with  eager  thankfulness,  as  something  oondoeive  to  the  great  object  of 
repentance  and  amendment. 

Rev.  T.  Carter,  Chaplain  of  the  Liverpool  Jail,  spoke  io  reference  to 
the  inadequacy  of  the  existing  eystem  of  prison  discipline  to  secure  the 
reformation  of  juvenile  criminals,  and  the  present  cost  to  society  for  the 
conviction  and  punishment  of  this  class. 

Uverpool  has  one  of  the  largest  jails  in  the  kingdom.  Hie  conmiitmeiili 
during  last  year  were  upwards  of  9,500.  Of  that  number,  upwards  of  1,100 
were  juvenile  offenders,  under  sixteen  years  of  age  |  and  of  these  the  proportion 
of  recominitmeuts  amounted  to  more  than  70  per  cent.  Hiis  one  foet  must  givtt 
yon  some  idea  of  the  inefficiency — ^the  utter  nseleasness— <Qf  soch  institutions  as 
the  Liverpool  jail  for  the  reformation  of  criminals.  Indeed  and  I  say  it  ad- 
visedly— if  it  had  been  the  object  in  Liverpool  to  devise  a  soheBM  for  the  prtMni>> 
tion  rather  than  the  prevention  of  juvenile  crime,  no  contrivanoe  could  have  been 
hit  upon  bettor  calculated  to  accomplish  that  object  than  the  Liverpool  jaiL  And 
yet  that  jail  has  been  held  up  as  one  of  the  best  regulated  in  the  kingdom,  onder 
the  old  system ;  and  that  I  believe  with  justice ;  and  if  these  are  the  resulis  of 
one  of  the  best  regulated,  I  leave  you  to  judge  what  must  be  the  case  with  otheia, 
not  so  well  conducted.  Now,  I  must  invito  your  attention  to  the  manner  in 
which  these  juveniles  are  treated.  The  course  followed  with  them  ia  to  send 
them  from  the  police  oourt  to  the  jail  in  Uie  prison  van,  wherein  they  are  mixed 
with  offenders  of  all  dasses  and  ages.  On  arriving  there,  they  are  first  taken 
into  the  reception  room,  which,  I  may  state,  on  the  female  nde  has  six  oompart- 
mentB  or  cells  opening  out  from  it — three  on  each  nde ',  and  aometimes  there  an 
as  many  as  five  peruons  crammed  into  these  cells,  which,  when  designed  and 
built  under  the  direction  of  Howard,  were  intended  to  hold  only  one.  In  these 
cells,  girls  are  mixed  with  adults,  ana  remain  often  from  four  o'okxk  in  the  after- 
noon until  two  next  day,  when  they  go  before  the  surgeon,  in  order  to  aalisfy  him 
that  they  have  no  disease  which  shall  disqualify  them  from  mixing  with  other 
persons.  When  they  have  passed  that  muster,  as  I  may  term  it,  the  juvenile 
offenders  are  sent  into  what  is  called  the  school  class.  In  this  class,  there  have 
been  as  many  as  sixty  girls  under  sixteen  years  of  age ;  and  yet  there  aie  bnt 
twelve  rooms  or  cells  for  them  to  sleep  in,  and  here  Uiey  are  doomed  to  remnia 
from  half  past  seven  in  the  afternoon  until  seven  o^dock  in  the  morning  in  winter, 
so  that  the  inmates  pass  the  whole  of  that  interval  in  a  situation  where  they  can 
not  possibly  be  under  the  control  or  supervision  of  the  offioera,  and  are  left  to  m- 
restricted  conversation,  which  you  can  readily  imagine  to  be  of  snoh  a  character 
as  not  to  tend  to  their  edification.  Now,  it  so  happens,  that  with  the  best  inten- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  matrcm  and  the  female  waj^era,  who  have  the  ehaige  of 
them,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  prevent  the  mixing  of  the  unaophistioated  with 
experienced  Uiieves.  There  are  many  instances  in  which  the  Mme  cell  haa  con- 
tained five  girls,  one  of  whom  has  been  under  sentence  of  traosportalion^-tiro 
others  in  jail,  and  convicted  of  felony  several  times  before— while  the  rfimaining 
two  were  novices  in  guilt,  and  young  in  the  career  of  vice.  Now,  what  nnnt  be 
the  result  of  such  a  state  of  association  ?  It  is  right  that  the  criminal  ahonld  be 
reformed    because  I  hold  that  the  object  of  unprorvement  is  not  OMrely  the 
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UumhIi  bvl  the  refimnatioii  of  the  ofionder.  And  y«t  the  ftry  fint  gtop  we 
tike  in  liverpool,  with  a  new  to  that  object,  ■  to  mix  up  ohildren  of  eeven  or 
eisht  yean  of  9igd—4ot  we  have  one  now  waiting  for  trial  idio  is  not  eight  yean 
oki — ^with  penons  who  hare  been  for  a  long  perrad  hardened  in  a  oareer  of  Tioe. 
"When  I  tcU  you  that  I  have  one  of  my  own  children  of  the  aame  age,  I  need  not 
aamire  voa  that  I  never  look  on  one  of  thoce  poor  little  nplingB  without  feeUngfi 
of  the  deepest  commiaeration.  Theee  childrcai  are  or  have  be^,  as  dear  to  their 
parents,  as  mine  are  to  me,  and  I  foel  that  when  they  are  taken  into  jail  for  the 
porpoee  of  pomshing  their  crimes  and  reforming  them,  you  have  no  ri^^tr— I  have 
no  right — the  countiy  has  no  right — to  pat  these  anforUmate  little  ones  in  suoh  a 
position  as  must  inevitably  issue  in  their  utter  depnvation.  Such,  then,  la  the  resoH 
onthe/emolesideof  the  prison )  on  the  Niaic  side  matlen  are  no  better,  e  e  * 
What,  I  would  ask,  can  it  be  but  ruinous  and  diaastroos,  as  our  jail  retnms  ex- 
hibit f  I  have  already  mentioned  the  proportion  of  reoommitments  j^  and  I  can 
illustrate,  from  my  o?m  inquiries,  the  alter  careen  of  aome  of  these  oCfondera.  I 
take  a  page,  then,  at  random  from  the  school  register  of  four  yean  ago,  and  I  find 
that  of  the  thirty  whoae  names  are  upon  that  page— not  aelectcd  oaeea,  but  taken 
in  the  order  in  which  they  came  to  jail— eighteen  hare  been  transported ;  two 
are  now  in  jail,  having  be^  frequently  reoommitted  in  the  moan  time  j  one  ovt 
of  the  thirty  is  in  employment ;  one  has  emigrated ;  two  have  died,  one  imme- 
diately after  being  discharged,  the  other  shot  in  the  streets  during  a  public  dia- 
lubanoe ;  leaving  six,  out  of  the  thirty,  whose  history  I  have  not  been  able  to 
traoe,  bat  who,  in  all  probability,  have  quitted  the  town  and  neighborhood  of  lif' 
erpool,  to  visit  Birmingham  or  Manchester,  or  some  other  large  town.  I  find, 
also,  that  the  average  number  of  times  in  jail  of  theae  thirty  is  eight  and  a  hatf  t 
the  average  tima  spent  by  them  in  jail  is  fifteen  months ;  the  oost  to  the  kwtmgh 
rf  Xi'sirfssf,  on  the  average,  is  £&,  15a. ;  while  the  fturther  oost  of  transport*- 
tion  of  thoas  e^teen  aversM  £48  \  the  graaa  average  expense  of  eaoh  of  than 
lAtrly  criminals  being  £63,  7a. 

The  coat  of  •▼eiT  young  criminal  to  liverpool  is  iHastrated  in  a  memorial  of 
the  magistrates  to  Fkrliaraant.  aakiaff  for  a  teformaloiy  aohool,  in  the  foUowiag 
atatement:— That  the  ooati  or  apprebension,  maintenanoe,  proseoution,  and 
of 
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It  thua  appean  that  the  average  ooat  of  these  fonrisen  prisonen  waa  about  £6S| 
8a. ;  vrhile  I  have  shown  that  the  average  oost  of  thirty  boys,  who  men  not 
aeleotod,  bear  in  mind,  aa  the  wont  oases ;  not  taken  at  random,  but  in  the  order 
of  their  conmutmenta,  waa  £68,  7a.  ^  showing  almost  coincident  reaultt.  And 
here  I  mast  inform  yon  that  I  have  not  taken  into  account  the  oost  of  maintenanca 
In  the  oofoniea,  and  the  kaa  of  propei^  by  die  community.  If  I  did  it  would  add 
immeuKly  to  the  oalcuhtMMM  I  have  laid  before  yen.  And  yet  I  may  aay,  thgt 
in  Liverpool  jaO,  which  waa  rcforred  to  by  the  late  eseellent  inspector  of  pnaona, 
Mr.  Hill,  aa  one  of  the  cheapest  in  expenditure  in  the  kingdom,  the  average  coot 
par  head  of  the  prisonen  is  only  £18,  i^ereaa  in  many  other  jails  it  is  £15,  and 
in  aome  nearly  double.  But  great  as  is  the  expenae  of  juvenile  crime,  the  charge 
entailed  upon  as  must  not  be  catimated  solely  by  the  expenae  incurred  on  account 
of  the  ofiSmden  whilst  they  remain  in  that  category.  After  they  reach  the  age 
of  seventeen  or  eighteen,  they  pass  out  of  the  daas  of  juvenile  ofibnders,  and 
bacxma  adnlta,  their  habiti  of  crime  becoming  more  ftdly  developed,  and  the  ex- 


,  of  ooune,  beii^  g^^atiy  increaaed.    I  find  thalt,  taldii^  forty-two  individ- 

this  moi 


adults— at  this  moOMnt  in  Liverpool  jail,  who  were  first  received 
renile  thievesj^Uie  aggregate  oommitnienti  amount  to  401,  or  9|  timei 
aaoh  an  the  avemge.    Thm  average  career  in  crime  waa  five  yean  and  few 
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monthB.  These  are  all  known  thieves,  and  llieir  oaaea  are  looked  on  (hnmnly 
apeakJDg)  as  entirely  hopeleaa.  Under  present  cireimutanoea  the  coone  pmsaed 
can  only  have  a  oomipting  and  vitiating  effect  upon  those  who  have  not  jet 
arrived  at  years  of  maturity.  Of  the  ibrty-two  instances  to  which  I  have  referred^ 
there  are  six  under  sentence  of  transportation.  One  first  comnienoed  hii  esKfr 
of  crime  at  the  age  of  nine  years,  and  has  been  nineteen  times  in  jail ;  and  wha 
I  mention  that,  I  need  not  bring  forward  any  further  proofr  of  the  oseieBaeB 
of  all  attempts  at  reformation,  so  long  as  there  is  not  a  radical  change  in  the 
present  vicious  arrangements.  Hiere  is  another  of  twenty  years  of  age,  who, 
since  being  sentenced  to  transportation,  has  made  a  vi<^nt  and  detenniaed 
attempt  on  the  life  of  one  of  the  officers  of  the  prison.  I  ¥nU  show  the  ame 
results  with  the  females.  Ont  of  twenty-six  females,  all  of  whcxn  oommeBOdd  m 
juveniles,  I  find  that  twenty-five  have  been  in  jail,  on  the  average,  seven  tiiiHi 
each ;  the  other  I  do  not  think  it  fiiir  or  proper  to  bring  forward  as  an  srenge 
example,  because  she  haa  been  fifty-seven  times  in  jail.  The  average  time  eadi 
is  known  to  spend  in  jail  is  five  years.  Now,  I  think  I  have  established  my  poa- 
tion  that  the  Liverpool  jail,  although  singled  ont  for  special  condemnation  by  the 
inspector  of  prisons,  is  the  most  effectual  institution  that  can  be  devised  for  trut- 
mitting  and  propagating  crime.  Such  is  the  evil,  and  soch  its  extent  What  ea 
we  look  to  as  its  remedy  7 

Rev.  Francis  Bishop,  Minister  of  the  Liverpool  Domestic  Minioo 
Society,  submitted  some  remarks,  which  pointed  out  the  prelimiDaiy 
training  school  for  the  young  criminals  of  Liverpool 

In  four  of  the  best  streete,  occupied  by  the  honest  and  in|!f  nstrioos  wcrirag 
classes  in  Liverpool,  there  are  411  children  between  the  ages  oi  fire  and  foorteen. 
Of  that  number  206  go  to  a  day  school ;  29  to  evening  ragged  schools ;  and  176 
go  to  no  school  at  all.  Now.  if  we  look  at  those  streets  which  supply  the  inmates 
of  the  prisons — ^the  worst  class  of  streets — we  find  most  disheartening  resohi. 
An  inquiry  instituted  about  a  year  ago  gave  the  following  statement,  which  ii 
equally  applicable  to  the  present  state  of  matters.  In  Briok  street,  there  were 
436  children,  between  five  and  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  of  these  only  51  vest 
to  school — some  of  them  only  to  an  evening  schools-leaving  385  who  went  to  do 
school  whatever.  In  Crosby  street,  which  was  referred  to  by  the  revavnd  gst- 
tleman  who  last  addressed  you,  there  were  484  children,  between  the  agei  of 
five  and  fourteen,  only  47  of  whom  went  to  sohod,  leaving  437  who  received  do 
education  at  all.  In  another  of  this  dass  of  streets,  which  is  very  popukm,  as 
inquiry  was  made  yesterday  morning.  The  street  to  which  I  refer  is  called  Kev 
Bird  street,  and  it  was  intended  to  have  ascertained  the  condition  of  the  whole 
of  the  inhabitants  as  regards  education ;  but  it  was  found  that  the  time  wsi  too 
short,  and  accordingly  only  the  first  three  courts  were  taken — ^not  selected-^Kit 
taken  in  order.  Well ;  it  was  found  that  there  were  1 19  children  between  ibe 
ages  of  five  and  fourteen ;  and  only  3  out  of  that  number  went  to  sdiool.  bf 
eluding  the  front  houses  adjoining  these  courts,  we  found  that  there  were  163 
children  between  the  ages  I  have  mentioned ;  and  of  that  number  16  went  to  i 
day  school ;  4  to  an  evening  ragged  school :  and  no  less  than  143  to  no  school  it 
all.  Now,  these  are  very  startling  facts,  and  I  mention  them  merely  to  affiird  job 
a  &ir  specimen  of  the  education^  condition  of  the  streets  of  Liverpool  in  whieb 
the  classes  whose  wel&re  we  are  met  to  promote,  reside ;  and  although  I  bdiete 
that  the  juvenile  population  of  Dverpool  is  somewhat  worse  than  tkU  of  grot 
towns  generally,  yet  I  am  afraid  that  the  condition  of  Birmingham,  Maaofaeiter, 
and  London,  is  not  greatly  superior  in  this  respect.  •  •  •  My  opinion  is  thit 
we  shall  never  be  able  to  reach  this  class  of  juvenile  ofienders  so  as  to  operate 
effectually  in  diminishing  their  nnmbers,  until  we  make  the  parents  feel,  and  thit 
through  the  pocket,  "niey  must  be  made  to  understand,  by  being  required  to 
contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  their  children,  when  they  come  within  the  gmp 
of  the  law,  that  they  can  not  throw  off  with  impnnity  the  sacred  oUigatiooi 
which  the  Almighty  has  imposed  on  every  parent.  I  will  say  no  mora  thtt 
that  compulsory  attendance  must  also  be  enforced  on  the  vagrant  clans  thrt 
dass  who  are  on  the  high  road  to  crime— 4>y  some  snoh  mode  as  that  adopted  la 
Aberdeen. 
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Mr  WiUiaiii  Locke,  Honoreiy  Secretary  to  the  Londoo  Ragged 
School  UnioD,  remarked: 


II  »  BOW  about  eight  yearn  wMe  a  km  fineoda  in  Londaa  ioiaed  me  la  tha 
eatabtiahmeat  of  tlie  ragfeed  adwol  aaioa ;  bat  aiaoe  thea  ire  nave  managed  to 
iawaaia  tbe  nomber  of  aehoola,  ia  Loadoa  akiae,  from  aizteea  to  ooe  hondred 
and  two.  We  have  now  aboat  filteea  thoaaaad  ohildrea,  who  are  being  taught 
ia  tbeae  aehoola ;  above  one  haadrod  and  lixty  paid  teaohera ;  and  al^re  one 
thoannd  three  hondred  teaohcra  iHm  give  Tohmtaiy  aaaiatanee.  Kow,  ahhoa^ 
I  have  no  vririi  to  ahrink  from  the  work,  yet  I  have  eome  here  to  deelare  that  we 
are  not  eq[aal— depending  •■  we  do  apon  volaatary  eoatiibatiQni  akoe  to  the 
areat  task  we  have  ondeitoken.  It  ia  true  that  in  aome  of  oar  adioob  we  bave 
we  ragged  now  dothed,  the  ditty  beoome  oleoa,  aad  the  liotoaa  made  orderly, 
ao  that  maay  wbo  vkit  oa  ean  not  aee  the  diflbrenee  botae<ai  tbeae  and  aoy  other 
adioob.  Tbeae  deairabie  rcedtta  are  broariit  aboat  by  ooUateral  eaa»,  aooh  aa 
the  olotbing  elaba,  tbe  indoatrial  Qbaaea.  me  motboa'  MoneiitJoaa^  and  kindred 
inatitationa,  whieb  oome  in  with  powerftu  aoMtaaoe  to  improve  the  habits,  an- 
pearanee,  and  natare  of  tbe  ehiUirea.  Bat  atill  with  all  that  aid,  vre  are  andbla 
to  cope  with  the  great  evU,  or  to  pat  a  obeok  apon  javenile  crime ;  and  we  ftel 
that  atiU  there  m  a  very  large  dam  we  make  little  improvemoit  apoa.  Hue  dam 
OQoaiata  of  vagraati,  aiendiQanta,  aad  petty  thievea,  wbo  require  to  be  fpd  before 
they  will  be  taught,  and  tot  wbom  more  industrial,  relVwe,  or  feeding  achools  are 
required  than  our  funda  oan  auwlain  There  ia,  ia  Loam,  a  very  large  anrober 
of  obildrea  ooaiiag  ander  that  oaftqgoiy.  Lord  Aabley,  in  the  nooBe  of  Com- 
noaa,  aome  yean  ago,  mid  there  were  30,000  of  them :  bat  my  opinioo,  at  the 
time,  waa  that  the  namber  waa  maob  larger.  I  bdieve  that  there  oaa  not  be  hsm 
than  200,000  of  them  in  the  entire  eoaatry,  and  from  thia  olaaa,  I  am  quite  aare. 


aome  neariy  all  the  juTenile  criminak  in  our  priaoaa.    They  are  the  vm  aeed 

^lehednemT 


niot  of  ortmo.    Now,  how  are  we  to  meet  thk  mam  of  vioe  aad  wrei 

Many  of  them  are  alarving  in  the  atreeta ;  many  of  them  are  indeed  ^^perwhiag 
fbr  look  of  knowkdce  as  well  as  feed.*'  hi  diree  pointe  of  view  thia  mat  dam 
have  been  ooaaiderM,  via. :— aa  eipeuave — m  daagooaa — aad  m  peridiing;  bat 
there  ia  another  point  ariaing  from  theoe ;  they  are  greafly  to  be  pitied.  With 
ragurd  to  the  ezpeuae,  no  one  oan  doubt  but  that  it  la  ezeemive,  not  only  m 
impectB  tbe  property  they  ateal,  but  ia  their  wprehenaioa,  their  trial,  their  main- 
tenanoe  ia  priaoa,  aad  their  traaaportatioa.  vV'e  have  ialbrmatioa  from  aome  of 
theae  boya.  who  live  by  thieving,  of  tbe  great  aama  of  money  they  expend  in  the 
ooarBt»  of  tlie  year,  that  would  awtoaiab  yoa  all,  filched  from  the  pocketa,  or  hoana 
aad  abopa,  of  the  induatrioua  olawwi  They  are  dangeroua,  with  regard  to  society, 
in  diitarbing  the  peace  mid  morality  of  the  neighborhood  where  tbev  dwell ;  bat, 
in  another  aenae,  they  are  daawoua,  via. :  ia  their  evil  example  thua  shown  to 
the  better  dam  of  children,  ana  in  innoculatinff  othera  with  their  vidom  babito. 
But  they  are  alao  perishing,  and  the  objeota  «  oar  deep  eonmuseration.  They 
nre  without  edueation  or  inatruotion  of  any  kind ;  ^ey  are  ignorant  of  all  good ; 
they  ar«  criminal,  in  many  casea,  from  dire  neceanty,  and  ^  more  ainned  against 
than  sinning.*'  They  are  not,  therelore,  to  be  viaited  with  the  same  kind  of  pan* 
lehment  we  inflict  upon  adult  criminak.  Nay,  I  hold  it  to  be  now  an  acknowl- 
edged prindple,  that  we  should  not  treat  m  criminals  those  childrea  who  bad  no 
aenae  of  right  and  wfonf^—^and  I  very  much  doubt  if  we  have  any  juat  right  to 
puniah  children  Ibr  breaking  lavra  with  which  we  have  never  made  them  ac- 
quainted, or  Ibr  violating  dutico  which  we  have  never  taught  them  to  renect 
Look  for  a  moment  at  their  pitifbl  and  forlorn  condition;  in  one  night  Lord 
8hafleabufy  found  no  km  than  thirly-five  of  these  poor  children  deeping— hud- 
dled together  under  the  dry  ardiea  by  Field  Lane,  Sinithfidd.  Night  after  night 
flbncy  these  boya— or  just  pictare  to  youraehrea  one  of  them  herding  there  un- 
vrashed,  unfed,  uncared  for  by  the  thoasanda  around — to  anatch  a  weaiy  deep ; 
and  coming  out  from  hk  hard,  damp,  comfortlem  bed  in  the  moming>— it  may  be 
in  a  cdd,  dull,  winter's  day — without  ftienda,  without  a  home,  without  a  ainde 
aoul  in  all  the  wide  world  to  care  for  or  to  gukle  him.  How,  I  aak^  k  it  ponBibla 
for  aueh  a  lad,  starving  for  bread,  to  escape  the  commkaion  of  cnmeT  These 
children,  without  character  and  without  any  employment,  muat  be  vagrants  or 
ttaavaa  ia  order  to  live    sad  tharofora  are  they  to  be  deeply  oomauaarated. 
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Some  of  these  very  boya  we  IiAve  soooeeded  in  reeouiiig.  Tlmk  God  Ibr  ik 
Vrom  one  of  them  (I  mean  one  of  thoee  found  in  Field  Lane)  who  emigrated,  vt 
have  a  letter  stating  that  he  ia  earning  35s.  a  week  as  a  printer  in  Melboiirne,  (a 
most  gratifying  fiact,)  and  thanking  ua  most  heartily  for  all  thai  has  been  done  far 
him.  And  wm  any  body  tell  me  that  these  children  have  not  hearta,  mad  caa  not 
be  reformed  ?  I  ooold  tall  of  cases,  not  by  tens  bat  by  hundreds,  in  which  bo^s 
and  girls,  taken  out  of  the  mire  and  the  gutter  the  Ytary  sweepinga  of  the  streelB— 
as  it  were,  have  become  honest  and  useful  members  of  society.  Out  of  some  400 
boys  whom  we  have  sent  to  the  colonies  from  varioos  sohnoUi,  we  ha?e  birdlf 
heard  of  a  single  return  to  criminal  praotioes ;  but  on  the  contrary,  we  find  tbit 
in  almost  every  case  they  are  doing  well,  and  earning  an  honest  tiv^ihood.  *  *  * 
As  resards  those  children  we  can  not  reach — those  who  need  to  be  fed,  and  ev«a 
lodged,  ere  they  can  be  taught^-how  can  we  expect  to  gather  froH  from  duBtki, 
or  to  draw  pure  water  from  a  muddy  source  ?  We  may  endeaTor  to  reform  thcai 
after  fiilling  into  crime,  and  it  ia  our  duty ;  bat  the  chances  are  that  we  shall  oolf 
be  partially  suooessfuL  Would  it  not  be  for  better  to  prevent  them  Msng  into 
crime  at  all  ?  It  was  truly  and  eloquently  said  by  Dr.  Guthrie,  that  it  ia  a  beaali- 
ftd  sight  to  see  the  life-boat  daahing  throng  the  waves  to  save  the  diipwreobd 
mariners ;  but  much  more  beautiful  was  it  to  behold  the  righthonae  beaoon  whiA 
might  prevent  the  wreck  altogether.  I  perfectly  agree  with  the  committee  m 
juvenile  crime  of  the  county  of  Aberdeen,  a  short  paange  from  whose  report  I  b^ 
leave  to  read.    They  assert: 

"That  the  present  mode  of  dealing  with  javenile  offimden  has  not  attained  tbs 
end  desired ;  that  neglected  outcasts,  for  whom  neither  the  fimda  of  the  pofaBe, 
nor  the  generosity  of  private  individuala,  have  cared,  have  been  allowed  to  grnr 
np  in  the  midst  of  a  Christian  people,  withont  any  instruction  in  the  first  princi- 
ples of  religion  and  even  morality,  and  are  not,  at  least  in  the  first  instanoe,  tbe 
legitimate  ^eots  of  vindictive  punishment-^that  it  is  just  and  right,  before  iiJiei> 
ing  punishment,  and  branding  for  life  with  the  character  of  a  fdon,  to  gi? e  the 
outcast  child  a  chance  of  improvement — to  put  clearly  before  him  the  path  «f 
duty ;  aud  if  after  this  training,  he  wilfiilly  depart  from  it,  then  society  hss  dooe 
its  duty  by  him :  and  if  he  incur  merited  chastisement,  he  most,  in  his  heart,  as- 
knowledge  that  be  has  deserved  it" 

This  being  the  case,  it  strikes  me  that  6ie  work  will  never  be  thoroughly  3om 
by  private  benevolence.  A  great  public  good  should  be  the  work  of  the  pnUie. 
When  I  first  took  up  the  subieot  of  ra^ed  schools,  they  were  merely  evadof 
schools,  for  gathering  in  from  the  streets  outcast,  neglected  children.  Sooh  I  etifl 
consider  to  be  the  genuine  ragged  sohooL  But  now,  when  we  find  it  DeeMwrr 
for  a  large  class  to  be  fed,  and  clothed,  and  lodged,  and  cared  for,  and  sent  sbniH, 
&c.,  &o.y  I  am  inclined  to  say  I  can  not  undertake  afl  this.  The  parish  or  gov- 
ernment must  help  us ;  and  it  is  their  duty,  xm  the  score  of  economy,  phiiaDthnpj, 
and  self-preservati<m,  to  do  so. 

A.  Thompson,  Esq.,  Chainnan  of  the  Aberdeen  County  Priaoo 
Board,  made  a  short  statement  of  the  Industrial  Schools  in  Aberdeeo, 
established  mainly  at  the  suggestion,  and  by  the  efforts  of  hir.  Sheriff 
Watson. 

We  have  now  had  an  experience  of  ten  years,  the  first  of  our  sdiools  baTiag 
been  established  in  October,  1841.  We  commenced  that  school  with  aboit 
twenty  boys,  and  we  gradually  increased  the  number  to  seventy  or  eighty,  whidi 
Ss  about  the  utmost  limit  our  experience  leads  us  to  believe  an  industrial  sobod 
ever  ought  to  be  allowed  to  attain.  Two  years  afterwards  we  established  a  sosO 
school  for  girls ;  that  school  has  since  been  divided  into  two,  and  in  eaoh  of  the* 
there  are  now  from  sixty  to  seventy  scholars.  But  we  found  that,  although  *• 
were  able  to  accomplish  a  certain  amount  of  good  in  the  city  of  Aberdeeo,  stQi  99 
had  not  by  any  means  attained  all  the  good  we  desired.  We  found  the  ttreeti 
infested  by  little  vagrants  and  beggars  reMy  to  commit  all  sorts  of  annoying  d<1**' 
dations.  We  therefore  resolved  to  avail  ourselves  of  a  local  act  of  FsABoat, 
by  which  it  was  provided  that  begging  and  vagrancy  were  crimes  paoiabable  bf 
m  mag^btmtes.    Ton  will  be  perh^  suipriaed  to  learn  that  in  Soodand  «e  ^ 
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•0  ngrtDt  let,  aod  tluit  Taffranoy  b  not  an  oAeose  there  wliioh,  of  itself,  and 
done,  oan  be  panbhed,  as  in  Boffland — bat  in  the  dty  of  Aberdeen  this  poiwer  is 
possessnii  by  the  magiatratei,  under  tfie  prorision  of  the  loosl  police  aet,  and  they 

ETe  the  aid  of  their  anthority  to  the  gentlemen  who  wished  to  extend  the  opera- 
D  of  the  industrial  sohoub  to  a  dass  of  children  still  lower  in  the  soda!  scale 
than  those  who  were  afaready  in  attendance.  Accordingly,  orders  were  given  on 
a  certain  dav  m  the  year  1845,  to  the  police,  to  captnre  every  little  vagrant  boy  or 
clri  whom  they  might  find  in  the  streets,  and  in  the  course  of  two  hours  sevens- 
fire  were  coDeoted— and  if  yon  can  conceive  seventy-five  dirty  ragged  little  chil- 
dren, trained  up  in  all  sorts  of  vice  and  wickedness,  and  unaccustomed  to  any  sort 
of  restraint,  ooUeoted  together  in  our  smaU  apartment,  you  may  form  some  idea 
of  the  scene  of  conftision  and  uproar  which  ensued.  The  whole  of  the  first  day 
was  spent  in  endeavoring  to  bring  them  into  something  like  order,  and  in  fnmish- 
iag  them  with  the  only  Siinff  thev  seemed  to  appreciate,  vix. :  three  good  substan- 
tiiu  meab.  When  dismissed  in  the  eveninff,  they  were  informed  thai  they  might 
return  the  next  day  or  not  just  as  they  pleased,  but  if  they  did  not  come  bSok 
tiiev  would  not  be  allowed  to  beg  m  the  streets.  Next  morning,  to  the  defight  of 
aD  interested,  almost  tfie  whole  of  them  returned,  and  the  system  has  been  pur- 
aned  fhxn  that  day  to  this.  When  we  besun  this  plan  tfiere  were  in  Aberaeen 
SSO  children  known  to  tfie  p(^ce,  who  hved  constantly  by  begging  and  petty 
thefts.  For  the  last  seven  or  eig^t  years  scarody  one  had  been  seen,  oases  do 
occasionally  occur,  but  they  are  very  rare.  We  have  almost  completdy  succeeded 
in  extirpating  the  race  of  juvenile  beggars  in  Aberdeen. 

The  next  step  in  the  faistoiy  of  our  experience  is  perhaps  the  most  interestinff 
of  an.  Our  establishment  at  mst,  of  the  boys'  and  sirls'  school,  certainly  cleared 
tile  streets  of  one  part  of  the  juvenile  delinquente,  but  neither  the  worst  nor  the 
most  dangerous  cIsbb.  Those  whom  we  caught  on  the  second  occasion  were 
those  training  up  manifestiT  to  fill  our  prison  oeOs.  Now  what  are  the  resuHs  as 
to  them  T  Tne  number  of  boys  and  girls  in  the  schools  last  described  are  generally 
about  100-^of  tiioBe  who  have  been  at  thb  school,  seventy- one  have  since  we 
opened  been  placed  in  situations  where  they  are  now  maintaining  themselves  by 
their  own  honest  industry:  and  what  b  perhaps  still  more  satisfiM^tory,  of  the 
whole  171  who  have  passed,  or  are  now  passing  through  our  hands,  not  one  indi- 
vidual has  been  taken  up  by  the  police  fd  any  cAeose  great  or  smalL 

When  the  sohools  were  first  started — fike  many  other  new  and  untried 
aohemes— they  met  with  considerablcf  opposition,  but  a  faw  reaolute  ftiends  stood 
Inr  them.  The  first  success  was  not  very  obvious,  and  after  they  had  been  opened 
about  two  years  the  ftmds  Ml  ofl^  and  we  experienced  that  '*  excruciating  agony," 
want  of  money,  which  was  referred  to  by  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  has  pieeeded 
me,  and,  in  consequence,  the  number  of  children  in  the  schools  was  reduced  to  the 
kMPsst  posable  point  ^ut  by  this  time  the  scheme  had  beffun  to  take  some  little 
hold  of*  the  pufa^  mind,  and  I  am  r^oiced  to  tdl  yon  that  me  working  classes  of 
Aberdeen  came  forward  and  expressed  an  earnest  desire  that  the  sohools  sbould 
not  be  given  up,  but  that  if  possible  they  sbould  be  carried  on  and  extended.  They 
ofiered  to  raise  subscriptions  among  themsdves,  and  subsoription  papers  were  ao- 
oordingly  carried  round,  both  among  the  higher  and  among  the  lower  classes,  and 
I  have  to  say,  that  of  the  whole  amount  oootributed,  two-thirds  came  from  the  hard 
earnings  of  the  workinff  men  and  the  working  women  of  Aberdeen.  By  this  most 
happy  and  timely  addition  to  the  ftinds  we  were  enabled  to  get  over  tiie  diflBouhies 
irtiich  threatened  us,  and  we  have  been  just  able  to  keep  moving  ever  since.  The 
total  number  of  children  at  all  the  sohools  is  somewhere  about  four  hundred. 

There  are  still  two  or  three  more  statistical  fbota  which  I  wish  to  place  before 
the  meeting.  We  were  much  annoyed  in  the  countyof  Aberdeen  by  the  number 
of  juvenile  vagrants  who  came  out  ftom  the  dty.  We  employed  the  rural  poHce 
to  prepare  returns  to  see  what  effect  tile  juvemle  schools  were  producing.  The 
first  return  was  not  thought  of  until  the  year  1845.  We  were  then  informed  that 
in  that  year  (1845)  the  rural  police  apprehended  6S  little  chfldren,  or  juvenile 
yagrante,  who  were  travelmg  aione  throii|^iont  the  county,  beming  or  stealing  on 
tiieir  own  account  In  the  year  1846,  the  number  was  reduo^to  14 ;  fat  1847  it 
was  fhrther  reduced  to  6  *,  in  1848  the  number  was  again  6;  in  1849  it  was  re- 
duced to  1 ;  and  in  1850  It  rose  agafai  to  9 1  ao  that  we  have  pretty  thoronglily 
diqraaed  of  tiiat  dass  of  cfibnders. 
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It  is  a  pnotioe  with  us,  m  it  it  I  believe  in  KngJaiHl,  for  women  to  go  out  bcj^ 
ging  throagh  the  oountry,  attended  by  children,  aometinieB  their  own,  and  some- 
timee  hired,  with  the  eole  end  and  object  of  exciting  oompaanon,  and  obtaining 
additional  alma.  In  1841  the  roral  police  stopped  in  the  coonty  of  Abodeen  1 ,2ul 
of  these  persons.  That  number  was  gradoally  reduced  year  by  year,  ontil,  in 
1850,  there  were  only  387 — less  than  a  third  of  the  number  we  had  nine  yean 
before. 

There  is  another  test  which,  with  your  permission,  T  shall  ftimiah  yoo.  In  die 
year  1841,  bdbre  the  schools  were  opened  in  Aberdeisn,  the  juvenile  oommitmenli 
to  the  Aberdeen  prison  amounted  to  61.  In  the  year  1850,  the  number  was  re- 
duced to  14.  But  I  can  give  you  a  still  more  striking  evidence  of  the  value  of 
these  schools.  In  1845  we  were  obliged,  in  a  great  measure,  to  dose  the  dooit 
of  our  schools,  for  the  reaaons  which  I  have  already  mentioned.  I  have  stated  that 
in  1841  there  were  61  juvenile  delinquents ;  in  1842  the  number  was  reduced  to 
30 ;  and  in  1843,  when  the  schools  were  partly  closed,  the  number  roae  sgain  to 
63.  Now  here,  I  think,  is  correct  evidence  of  how  the  schools  are  working.  Open 
the  schools,  and  keep  tfle  children  in  regular  attendance,  and  the  juvenile  vagranti 
disappear;  juvenile  crime  is  diminished— shut  the  doors,  and  they  immediauiy 
reappear,  flourish,  and  increase. 

We  have,  in  addition  to  our  proper  schools,  what  we  term  a  duld's  asylum,  and 
this  is  an  essential  part  of  the  system.  It  is  a  place  to  which  any  ohfld  found  wan- 
dering or  deserted  is  conveyed  in  a  frieodly  manner  by  the  police.  It  is  attached 
to  the  House  of  Refuge,  and  the  directors  of  that  establishment  give  every  poesibis 
facility  for  superiutending  the  management  of  the  children.  The  children  are  kept 
here  until  the  committee  meet.  Formerly  they  met  every  day,  but  now  it  is  not 
necessary  to  do  so ;  they  are  summoned  when  required.  Each  case  is  invoti- 
gated  most  minutely ;  if  it  appears  that  the  parents  ire  able  to  take  charge  of  the 
children,  or  that  they  ought  to  do  so,  they  are  sent  for  and  remonstrated  with,  and 
iuduced,  if  possible,  to  do  their  duty.  If  it  appears  that  they  have  a  claim  upon 
any  parish,  then  a  correspondence  takes  place  between  the  committee  and  these 
parochial  authorities,  and  the  child  is  sent  to  its  parish ;  but  in  the  greater  number 
of  oases  the  child  is  placed  at  once  in  one  of  our  industrial  schools,  llie  object  of 
this  minute  scrutiny  is  to  prevent  improper  persons  getting  upon  our  very  limited 
funds.  We  wish  to  keep  these  funds  sacred  for  the  persons  who  are  really  suita- 
ble objects,  and  who  belong  to  the  city.  In  all  our  schools  the  system  is  the  same. 
As  a  general  rule,  the  children  learn  about  four  hours^  lessons  in  the  day,  four  to 
five  hours'  work,  one  to  one  and  a  half  hours'  play,  and  three  good  substantial 
meals.  Much  has  been  said  to-day,  and  the  importance  of  the  question  can  not 
be  denied,  as  to  the  policy  of  compelling  the  children  to  attend  these  sebools. 
Hitherto  our  experience  has  shown  us  that  no  compulsion  is  necessary  beyond  the 
attraction  of  the  three  substantial  meals.  Most  of  them  were  previously  unaocns- 
tomed  to  a  regular  supply  of  wholesome  food :  they  soon  learn  its  value,  and  re- 
quire no  other  inducement  to  return  daily  to  tneir  work  and  lessons ;  and  I  ven- 
ture to  say  that  the  attendance  of  these  poor  children,  the  very  outoasta  of  society, 
at  these  schools,  is  more  regular  than  among  schools  of  a  higher  class.  With  re- 
gard to  time,  I  may  state  that  they  come  in  summer  at  seven  and  in  winter  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning  *,  there  is  then  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half's  rehgious  and 
miscellaneous  instruction,  such  as  geography,  tsicia  in  natural  history,  and  occa- 
sionally a  singing  lesson.  The  children  then  spend  a  short  time  in  play,  and  after- 
wards breakfiast.  From  ten  to  two  they  work.  At  two  o'clock  they  dine,  and 
after  some  recreation  they  work  from  three  to  four,  and  from  four  to  seven  they 
have  leesous  suited  to  their  different  ages,  and  at  seven  they  have  a  plsin  substan- 
tial supper,  and  a  short  religious  exercise  follows ;  after  which  the  whole  are  dis- 
missed to  their  homes.  Now  this  plan  of  sending  them  back  to  their  homes  is  a 
point  upon  which  we  have  had  many  anxious  consultations.  Tlie  propriety  of 
allowing  them  to  return  to  their  degraded  and  debased  parents  was  questioned  by 
many  as  being  calculated  to  destroy  the  moral  influence  which  the  school  exercised 
over  them.  But  our  experience  tends  to  show  that  the  reverse  is  the  case.  I 
frankly  admit  that  it  is  a  doubtful  question,  and  many  excepticoal  cases  may  oocor ; 
but  we  know  also  instances  in  which  the  saving  knowledge  of  trath  obtained  at 
school  has  been  communicated  to  the  outcast  parents  through  the  httle  ehild.  Wa 
think,  then,  that  we  have  been  successful  m  Aberdeen  to  a  great  aztent,  and,  m- 
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4eed.  «f«n  beyond  IIm  axtoDt  we  boped  to  obtwn  wImb  tliew  aehoob  were  fint 
eMaMiahed.  The  two  greet  prinoiplee  which  we  have  endeavored  to  aot  upon  are 
theee — to  abow  the  ehiMrefi  from  the  fint  that  we  really  and  truly  love  them,  and 
deaire  their  good,  and  that  all  oor  eiertiooe,  whether  in  the  way  of  teaehing,  or 
fceding,  or  remonstrattog  with  them  agaiaat  evil  oondoot,  are  solely  and  only  with 
the  d«Mre  of  doing  them  good,  and  that  leann  the  children  themaelvoB  aeem  to 
have  learned.  Bat  above  and  beyond  this,  we  have  sooght  to  baee  oar  every  alep 
vpon  God'a  revealed  word.  *  *  *  We  have  been  told  truly  to-day  of  the 
eaqienw  the  poblio  are  pat  to  ui  keeping  the  yoathfol  convict  in  prieon.    If  I  re- 


member aright,  the  lowett  eatimate  was  £18  or  £30  a  year.  That  n  precveiT 
oor  own  experience  in  Scotland.  Bat  when  we  get  hold  of  these  childron,  and 
hMtead  of  sending  them  to  prison,  bring  them  to  car  industrial  schools,  we  find  the 
whole  expense  St  teaching  and  feeding  them  is  nnder  £6  a  year.  And  of  that 
expense,  on  an  average,  aboot  £1,  St.  is  saved  to  the  school  by  the  work  of  the 
children.  So  that  we  can  bring  up  ehildrea— «o  fiv  as  man  can  do  it — ^honesdy, 
and  industriously,  and  religkwsly,  at  an  expense  of  £3, 1  St.  per  annum.  Whereas, 
if  you  send  them  to  the  poor-howe,  they  coat  about  £10  per  annum  each  with  us,  and 
I  believe  a  larger  sum  in  this  country.  If  they  are  aent  to  prison,  we  know  that 
the  expense  is  from  £18  to  £35 ;  and  if  we  send  them  upon  the  distant  voyage  to 
Awtralia,  we  know  that  the  cost  altogether  amounts  to  a  sum  not  much,  if  at  all, 
under  £300  sterling.  Upon  an  average  of  esses,  we  find  that  five  years'  training 
in  the  industrial  schools  is  sufficient  to  make  the  child  a  useful  member  of  society; 
and  suppose  the  expense  to  amount  to  £6  per  annum,  we  have  then  the  choice  of 
making  one  of  these  children  an  honest  and  virtuous  member  of  society  for  £25, 
or  of  sending  him  ultimately  into  a  penal  settlement,  at  a  cost,  induding  his  previ- 
ous training  in  crime,  of  about  £300.  It  appears  to  me  that  there  can  be  little 
choice  to  a  wise  man  in  die  matter.  Sir,  I  have  often  thought,  when  I  have  passed 
•  Kttle  ragged  urchin  in  the  street,  one  of  the  numerous  dass  who  are  beiag 
trained  up  to  a  life  of  crime  and  misery,  **  Mv  poor  little  fellow,  you  are  just  a  bi9 
of  exchange  for  two  or  three  hundred  pounds  steriing,  drawn  upon  the  public  of 
Great  Britain,  and  the  last  ftrthing  of  that  sum  you  will  certainly  cause  us  to  pay 
before  your  career  is  ended."  Much  has  been  said  to  day  of  the  expeaee  of  our 
prisons,  but  that  is,  after  all,  trifling  compared  with  the  enormous  expense,  and  the 
aerious  losa  the  countrv  ia  put  to,  bv  the  depredationa  theae  persona  commit  A 
afaigle  inatance  waa  alluded  to,  in  which  a  large  amount  of  plunder  was  carried  off; 
and  you  yourself,  Mr.  Chairman,  alluded  to  a  case  that  had  occurred  in  your  own 
fomily.  But  it  is  not  the  plunder  from  the  rich,  and  the  quantity  of  plate,  jewelry, 
and  money,  that  is  so  taken,  that  creates  the  greatest  amount  of  inconvenience ; 
but  it  is  the  extreme  suffering  caused  to  the  working  and  industrious  dasses  by 
having  their  hard-earned  property  taken  from  them.  If  you  look  at  the  recorda 
of  trials  and  convictions  before  judges,  and  in  police  offices,  you  will  find  that  a 
large  number  of  cases  occur  in  which  the  property  is  stolen  ttim  this  class.  Many 
of  Stem,  too,  are  afiraid  to  appear  to  prosecute,  and  no  small  part  of  those  crimes 
are  committed  against  the  poorer  dasses  of  society,  which  never  appear  at  dl. 


Rev,  H.  Townaend  Powell,  Chairman  of  the  Warwick  County 
Asylum,  (who  has  given,  without  fee  or  reward,  his  time,  attention, 
and  talent,  to  the  institution  for  twenty-aix  years,)  gave  the  following 
account  of  the  earliest  refbrmatory  institution  of  England,  which  is  sit- 
uated at  Stretton-on-Dunsmore  in  the  county  of  Warwickshire: 

The  institatioa  oommoioed  its  operations  in  1818,  and  in  1827  it  was  dearly 
asoertdned  that  up  to  that  period  Ibrty-dght  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  who 
had  been  subjected  to  the  experiment  hi^  been  permanency  reformed.  It  was 
also  made  dear  that  a  saving  had  been  efiected  in  the  county  expenditure,  result- 
nig  fhxn  the  diminished  number  of  prosecutions,  the  cost  of  which  was  charged 
on  the  county  rates.  Under  the  second  master,  the  proportion  of  refbrmationa 
was  58  per  cent  of  those  who  had  quitted  the  institution.  Under  the  present 
master,  it  has  risen  to  64  per  cent ;  and,  if  we  take  the  latter  part  of  his  time 
only,  since  the  last  improvement  in  management  has  been  introduced,  it  has  risen 
to  68  per  cent 
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The  mtem  adopted  ia  ft  systam  of  kiiid..«M  and  pcnuarioii,  falfladed,  Befc>d»> 
Imb,  with  aalntary  ooeraon  and  oorreotioB.  •  •  •  TioB  m  effected  by  ^ 
■etting  before  him  the  oomlbrti  of  a  well-ordered  tuxdty — by  oooopyiiiff  nd  btv* 
eating  hie  mind — by  eending  hin  on  Mttle  emhmiiice  of  oonfidienoe,  nd  eaHtiif  ii 
him  a  feeling  of  reepect  for  himedf  and  his  own  eharaeter,  and  indmiBg  lam  to 
partiolpate  in  that  esprit  du  eorp9  whioh  regards  the  honor  of  the  inslitiitiai,  of 
whioh  he  is  a  member,  as  if  it  were  his  own.  *  *  *  h  k  acknowledged  ^ 
all  tfiat  ^'eril  commnniealions  oormpi  good  manners;"  and  therefore  e&  at 
anzions  to  separate  nnoontaminaled  jvreniles  from  old  oflfeodeta;  botHiiiatM 
generally  aclmowledged  that  assooiation  is  no  lesi  aifailnig  for  tbe  propagsliea  4 
good  than  evil.  •  ♦  •  I  adopted  the  oonolnsion  that  asaarialisa  it  at  2m 
ataiUngfor  the  purnoM  ofreformaiion  than  it  it  for  the  purpom  of  cswImbim 
tiofi,  and  that  the  difierenoe  ia  thia  i  where  the  preponderatiiig  moral  iBflaeaetii 
in  fsTor  of  eril,  there  evil  will  increaae:  on  the  oontay,  where  the  prepoodcn^ 
ing  moral  influenoe  ia  in  fovor  of  Tirtne  and  retigion,  there  virtaa  and  reGgioo  «l 
flooriah  and  aboand.  Thia  prineiple  haa  been  iniTariahly  horse  m  nDsd  in  Mh 
dnoting  atko  uwtitation  at  Stretton-on-Donamore,  and  I  ean  nol  help  thiakiBg  iba 
if  it  were  in  a  more  fororable  locality,  and  a  power  of  detentioo,  hot  witfaost  hut, 
and  gatea,  and  walla,  were  given  na  by  law,  we  ahonld  be  able  to  eiliifait  a  yet 
more  bvorable  reanlt  than  any  which  haa  y«t  appeared.  Bat,  if  we  are  to  mij 
<m  oar  experiment  on  a  larger  aeale,  I  wooid  atiH  mge  the  adoption  of  the  nv^ 
tion  contained  hi  the  memoir  of  1637,  vis. :  that  the  matitotkm  ahonld  eoDnt  tf 
one  or  more  eatabliahmenta,  nnder  the  aame  general  aureilhuioe,  bnt  varpg  a 
atrictneaa  of  diaoipline ;  ao  that  the  retnm  of  the  crinunal  to  hmieaty,  dioBld  be 
aooompliahed  by  a  ooreaponding  return  of  liberty. 

In  punraing  thia  subject,  we  will  introdace  a  particalar  aooount  of  the 
organimtioD  and  managemept  of  several  of  the  institotioiiB  referred  to 
in  the  foregoing  diacoaaion,  and  will  begin  with  the  Rauhen-Hanaeal 
Horo,  near  Hamburgh,  which  may  be  regarded  aa  the  pioneer  aod 
naodel  of  all  the  othera 
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Tbb  Red  Lodge  wm  origmallj  the  site  of  m  monastery  of  a  brother- 
hood of  White  Friani  whose  hooae  was  dissolved  by  Henry  YIIL  It 
was  afterward  one  of  the  lodges  of  the  ornamental  grounds  of  the  *'  Great 
House,"  now  Colston's  School,  built  by  Sir  John  Young,  a  Bristol  mer- 
chant The  celebrated  Qeorge  Fox  is  said  to  hare  preached  from  the 
garden  steps  to  an  audience  assembled  around  him.  In  later  times  H 
became  a  ladies* school, in  high  repute  in  the  west  of  Snf^nd;  and  after- 
ward the  celebrated  author  of  the  "Natural  History  (^  Man"  made  it  the 
scene  of  his  learned  researches. 

Two  yean  ago,  (1864,)  Lady  Byion,  to  whose  pecuniaiy  aid,  doToted 
efforts,  and  wise  counsels,  the  cause  of  Jurenfle  Rdbrmation  is  so  largely 
indebted,  learning  that  these  premises  were  on  sale,  and  were  admirably 
adapted  to  be  employed  as  a  Qiris*  Refbrmatory  School,  purchased  them 
fi>r  the  purpose,  on  condition  that  Ifiss  Carpenter  should  undertake  the 
whole  management  and  responsibility,  sulject  only  to  the  GoTemment 
inspectors.  The  Act  of  Pariiament  was  then  passed  which  gave  a  power 
of  legal  detention  oyer  sentenced  chfldren  to  certified  Reformatories :  this 
considerably  diminished  the  difficulty  of  management ;  and  thouf^  the 
Government  allowance  of  5f.  per  week  for  each  child  would  by  no  means 
cover  the  expense,  it  yet  made  the  demands  on  private  benevolence  Ihr 
less  than  before. 

This  school  is  established  for  the  reformation  and  restoration  to  society 
of  girls  who  have  cut  themselves  off  fttm  it  by  dishonest  practice&  It 
is  therefore  not  liauted  to  those  who  are  under  sentence,  or  even  to  those 
who  have  been  legally  convicted  of  theft,  should  they  require  reformatory 
discipline.  Of  the  tiiirty-five  girls  now  in  the  school,  seven  are  sent  and 
paid  for  by  fiiends  or  relations ;  two  only  have  not  been  brought  before 
a  magistrate,  but  these  do  not  indicate  less  evfi  propensity  than  others. 
The  whole  of  the  prismay  therefore  be  considered  as  inevitably  destined 
to  a  life  of  crime  if  not  thus  brought  under  refonaatory  treatment ;  and 
yet  very  few  of  them  indicate  worse  natural  dispositions  than  ordinaiy 
children,  but,  on  the  contrary,  display  encouraging  indications  of  feir 
qualities,  and  the  rudiments  of  an  estimable  character,  when  the  baneftd 
^ects  of  early  neglect  and  evil  influences  have  been  removed  by  pataent 
and  watchful  care. 

The  means  employed  hi  thescfaool  to  cllbot  tikis  object  were  thus  slated 
in  the  first  report  for  1866: 

**Dai]y  reading  and  incoloatiop  of  the  Scrii^tares^  witili  piayer,  and  ottier 
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direct  religious  and  moral  instractioD. — ^Intellectiukl  training,  calculated  to  excite 
a  taste  for  useful  information,  and  to  awaken  the  higher  facnltiea — ^Regular  in- 
dustrial occupation,  especially  such  as  will  call  forth  the  energies,  or  ezerciaB 
patient  application;  choice  being  especially  made  of  such  kinds  aa  will  fit  the 
girls  for  domestic  service,  and  prepare  them  for  any  situation  in  life  in  which 
they  may  probably  be  placed. — Innocent  amusements,  such  as  may  serve  to 
occupy  the  girls'  minds,  and  distract  their  attention  fix)m  injurious  obj^:tB  of 
thought.  The  society  of  persons  of  virtuous  character  and  loving  spirit^  who 
may  insensibly  win  them  over  to  love  virtue,  first  for  their  sakes,  then  for  itsdC 
— ^The  availing  one's  self  of  every  suitable  opportunity  to  act  on  the  child's 
inner  nature,  and  to  rekindle  the  Bivine  life  within  her. — ^The  great  object  of  the 
religious  instruction  of  these  children  will  be  to  give  them  accurate  and  ralaooal 
acquaintance  with  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  a  firm  conviction  of  the  U-nths  they 
contain,  a  loving  fiiith  in  their  warnings  and  promises,  and  a  deep  and  actuating 
lore  of  God  our  Heavenly  Father,  and  of  his  Son  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ.  They  will  be  taught  to  seek  in  all  things  the  aid  of  God's  Holy  Spirit, 
and  by  prayer  and  supplication  to  make  known  their  wants  unto  Him.  It  will 
be  attempted  to  make  religion  a  daily  influencing  motive ;  whether  they  eat,  or 
diink,  or  whatever  they  do,  to  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God." 

While  the  girls  are  treated  with  kindness,  and  taught  to  regmrd  thor 
instructors  with  affection  and  confidence,  and  the  house  as  their  home ; 
yet  the  importance  of  a  steady,  firm  control  is  strongly  felt,  and  they  are 
not  allowed  indulgences  which  would  unfit  them  for  their  fiitare  sphere 
of  life.  The  simplest  food,  clothing,  and  iumitare  are  employed  which 
are  consistent  with  health,  neatness,  and  order ;  and  no  artifidal  contri- 
vmnoes  for  saving  labor  are  employed,  snch  as  wringing  machines  and 
drying  closets,  which,  however  useful  in  large  establishments,  would  unfit 
the  girls  for  the  ordinary  work  of  private  fiunilies. 

This  school  is  adapted  to  receive  fifty  girls,  and  is  now  full.  No  case 
of  absconding  occurred  during  the  past  year,  and  a  satis&ctory  d^^jee 
of  improvement  is  observable  among  the  inmates. 

PRINCIPLES    BULES,   AND    REOULATIONS    OF    THE    BED    LODGE  6IBIA*  BEFOBXA- 

TOBT  SCHOOL,  BRISTOL. 

OBJSCT  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  established  for  the  reformation  and  restorati(Ni  to  society  of  giiis  who 
have  cut  themselves  off  from  it  by  dishonest  practices. 

Am  a  long  period  is  usually  neoesaaiy  for  the  effectual  reformittion  of  such  cfaildm, 
which  can  seldom  be  obtained  without  the  power  of  legal  detention,  the  school  is  par- 
ticularly intended  for  children  sentenced  to  a  Reformatory  School  under  the  Act  pa^cd 
in  August,  1654, 17  and  18  Vict.  csp.  86;  bat  it  will  be  open  to  other  cases  of  moral 
destitution. 

OONniTIONB  OF  AnHISSION. 

No  girl  is  to  be  admitted  if  above  14,  and  it  is  preferred  to  receive  children  under 
12 ;  no  child  will  be  declined  on  account  of  extreme  youth,  as  it  is  better  st  once  to 
withdraw  from  her  home  a  child,  however  young,  who  shows  a  propensity  to  dishonesty 
which  can  not  be  checked  in  the  circumstances  in  which  she  is  placed. 

No  girl  will  be  retained  above  the  age  of  16. 

No  girl  will  be  admitted  with  any  infectious  disorder. 

No  girl  will  be  admitted  who  is  a  fit  subject  for  a  penitentianr. 

The  parties  sending  girls  to  this  school  must  be  responsible  for  a  provision  being 
made  for  them  on  leaving,  as  it  wiU  he  generally  undesirable  that  they  should  retun  to 
the  unfavorable  circumstances  in  which  thev  fell  into  crime. 

Two  suits  of  strong  under-clothing  and  shoes  are  to  be  sent  with  each  eirl. 

It  will  be  in  the  power  of  the  superinlendent  to  deviate  from  these  nUes  under  pe 
coliar  circumstances ;  but  this  will  not  be  done  readily. 

When  girls  are  sent  to  this  school  nor  under  the  Act,  a  payment  of  Sc.  per  week  wiO 
be  e^MCted,  quarterly  m  aduMmee. 
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OBMHAL  PMNCIPLSt  OF  MANAOSliaire. 

Tbtt  firia  admittad  to  this  aebool  will  b«  otually  found  to  be  entirely  deroid  of  anv 
■aod  pnBei|»lM  of  aotioB ;  partiealvly  addiotad  to  deeeit,  tnth  in  woid  and  actions ;  of 
fine,  but  miadirected  poweia ;  of  riolent  paaaiona ;  extremely  aenaitiTe  lo  imagined 
inittry,  and  equally  aenaibie  to  kindneaa. 

The  fiiat  atep  towaid  their  reformation  will  he  to  awaken  a  foeling  of  confidence  in 
their  instractora,  and  to  piOTe  to  them  the  anxiety  for  their  wdfore  that  ia  folt  for  them ; 
theT  should  be  made  at  the  aame  time  to  feel  that  they  must  yield  to  a  control  which 
will  be  kindly  but  firmly  exercised  ;  their  paaaiona  must  be  as  Iiule  excited  as  possible, 
and  when  they  ara  ao,  "overcome  evil  with  good  **  must  be  the  teacher*a  watchword. 
The  misdiraoted  eaergiea  muat  be  oalled  into  healthy  exerriae,  and  wisely  guided ;  the 
intellectual  facultiea  muat  be  judiciously  cultivated  ;  and  aboTO  all,  religious  and  moral 
principlea  muat  be  directly  enforced,  and  indirectly,  but  still  more  powerfully,  taughl 
by  the  daily  life  of  the  teaeheia,  and  their  evident  obedience  to  truth  and  duty. 

mBAWa  BMPLOTBD  POB  TBI  OAKKTINO  OUT  Or  TRBSB  PBtNCXPLBS. 


Daily  rsading  and  inculcation  of  the  Scripturea,  with  prayer,  and  other  direct  re> 
ligioua  and  moral  instruction. 

InteUeotnal  training  caleulated  to  excito  a  taste  for  useful  information,  and  to  awa- 
ken the  higher  foeuluea.  Regular  industrial  occupation,  eapecial^  such  as  will  c«Il 
forth  the  energies,  or  exeieiae  patient  application ;  choice  being  especiallv  made  of 
snch  kinda  aa  will  fit  the  girls  for  domestic  service,  and  prepare  them  tor  any  ait> 
nation  in  life  in  which  they  may  probably  be  placed. 

Innoeent  amuaementa,  auch  aa  may  serve  to  occupy  the  girls*  minds,  and  diatiact 
their  attention  from  injurious  objects  of  thought. 

The  society  of  petsons  of  virtuous  character  and  loving  spirit,  who  may  insensibly 
win  them  over  to  love  virtue,  first  for  their  sakes,  then  for  itself. 

The  availing  one'aaelf  of  every  auitable  opportunity  to  act  on  the  child*ft  inner  na- 
ture, and  to  rekindle  the  divine  life  within  her. 

BBLtQIOUa  tNSTIDCTION. 

The  great  object  of  the  raligioua  instruction  of  these  children  will  be  to  give  them 
aeeurate  and  rational  aoquaintance  with  the  Holy  Scripturea ;  a  firm  conviction  of 
the  trutha  they  contain ;  a  loving  faith  in  their  waminn  and  promisee ;  and  a  deep 
and  actuating  lo\-e  of  God  our  Heavenly  Father,  and  of  his  Son,  our  Lord  and  Sav- 
iour Jesus  Christ  They  will  be  taught  to  seek  in  all  thin^  the  aid  of  Ood^s  Holy 
Spirit,  and  by  prayer  and  supplication  to  make  known  their  wants  unto  Him.  It 
will  be  attempted  to  make  religion  a  daily  influencing  motive ;  whether  they  eat  or 
drink,  or  whatever  they  do,  to  do  all  to  the  glory  of  Ood. 

All  aeetarian  teaching  will  be  atrictly  forbidden.  • 

The  giris  will  attend  divine  aervice  twice  on  Sunday  with  the  teacher,  at  the 
nearest  place  of  worship  which  appean  eligible. 

Regular  religiooa  instruction  will  be  given  on  Sunday  afternoon  by  the  auperin- 
tondent,  or  by  aome  one  authorised  by  her. 


SBCVLAB  IiraTBtlCTlOB,  AND  IllDirSTBlAL  TBAINIire. 

Reading,  writing,  and  the  aimnle  ralea  of  arithmetic,  are  to  be  carefully  and  thor* 
oughl^  taught ;  also  such  knowleo|e  of  ^sograph^  aa  will  enable  the  girla  to  resd  with 
intelligence  ordinarr  books  of  an  interesting  and  instructive  character ;  and  such  gen* 
era)  information  will  be  given,  as  will  make  them  more  able  to  discharge  well  the  dutiea 
likely  to  devolve  on  them  in  lifo. 

A  small  library  of  instructive  and  entertaining  hooka  will  be  provided. 

Singing  will  be  made  a  part  of  the  moral  training,  and  regular  instruction  in  it  will 
be  given. 

The  girla  are  to  be  employed  from  one  to  two  houn  a  day,  at  least,  in  household 
work,  three  boon  eveiy  sftemoon  at  useful  necdle*work,  and  a  portion  of  the  day  ait 
knitting. 

The  older  girla  are  to  be  taught  waahing  and  ironing,  with  cooking*  and  other  apeein 
ainds  of  house-work  which  may  help  to  prepare  them  for  domestic  service. 

At  leaat  an  hour  every  day  ahoula  be  devoted  to  active  exereiae,  and,  if  possible,  a 
walk  ahould  be  taken  beyond  the  premisea  three  timea  a  week. 

BBOVLATIOlia  BBSPBCTtlfO  THB  OIKLa. 

The  clothing  of  the  cirls  will  be  uniform,  but  simple  and  neat»  auch  aa  would  be 
auiteble  for  any  giri  in  the  laboring  classea  of  society. 

Great  attention  ia  to  be  paid  to  peraooal  neatneaa  and  deanlineaa. 

The  food  will  be  wholeaome  and  aufikient,  but  perfectly  aimple. 

The  i^irls  muat  be  led  to  feel  that  the  allowance  made  for  them  bv  the  Goverament, 
or  by  fnenda,  by  no  meana  auppoits  them,  and  that  they  must  do  aU  that  liea  in  their 
power  toaid  in  the  expenae  of  their  maintenanoa.  Aa  an  •Boouragement  and  atimnhis» 
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howerer,  to  exeitkn,  %  Hard  of  tlie  praiits  aiuhig  from  each  giil's  sewinc  and  kmttmf 
wUl  be  credited  to  ker,  end  will  renuUB  in  tiM  handi  of  the  natfon,  to  be  wifi  ~ 
bjr  the  girl  at  the  diacretioa  of  the  matnm,  or  renatt  in  her  hawfa  viCil  tba  gill 
■chool,  to  aid  in  jwoTidina  an  outfit  for  her. 

When  any  girl  is  newly  admitted,  she  must  for  a  time  aleep  apart  horn  llw 
and  be  under  the  especial  care  oi  the  teacher ;  nor  must  rte  be  allowed  to  mix  Ireelj 
with  other  girls,  until  it  appeals  that  aha  can  do  so  without  injniy. 


SaUS  TO  BB  BBAD  TO  BTBBT  OIBL  OB  ADMISSION,  AHD  AI.WAT8  BBTOBCBBU 

The  girls  who  ooom  to  this  sehod  most  resMmber  that  they  de  so  in  older  to  caalds 
them  to  be  honest  and  industrious  membeis  of  society  in  this  worid,  mad  to  pv^aie 
them  for  another  nhd  a  better. 

To  effect  this,  the  labor  and  care  of  their  instioelon  will  be  of  little  uwwaiU 
they  also  use  their  own  earnest  efforts  to  improre  themselves,  and  endeavor  at  afl 
to  obey  God's  oonmiandments,  *'  not  with  eye-^errice,  as  men-pleasers,  bat  as  feaaiag 
the  Lord." 

In  addition  to  the  laws  of  God  which  are  contained  in  His  Holy  Wbid,  every 
reouired  to  attend  strictly  to  the  following  rules  : 

I.  Every  girl  on  eittenog  the  school  is  to  begin  widi  m 
much  as  possible  forget  the  evil  of  her  past  lifo,  and  en  ne 
«f  her  eompanion$  rupteting  any  ^  thi  tiremmitannt  attendmg  «L 

II.  No  girl  must  on  any  consideration  go  out  of  the  pienuses  withoOl  a 
with  a  teacher. 

III.  Strict  obedience  moat  be  paid  to  the  superintendent,  sMtran,  saad 
respectful  attention  to  superiors,  and  kind  consideration  to  conyanions» 

rV.  All  irreverent  use  of  God's  name,  low  and  vulgar  langnago,  alnng  vasrdn  and 
Bick-names,  are  abeolutely  forbidden. 

y.  Order,  neatness,  and  cleanliness  are  especially  to  bo  attended  to;  "n  piaioa  fiir 
every  thing,  and  every  thing  in  its  place,"  being  the  rale  of  the  house. 

VI.  Diligence  and  activity  in  the  work  appointed  are  expected  from  all ;  "  DiUgpat 
In  business,  serving  the  Loro." 

VII.  Great  care  must  be  taken  of  the  property  of  others,  and  of  every  thing  unad  in 
llie  school  Willful  or  careless  waste  or  injury  of  the  school  property  must  be  paid  for 
horn  the  nrl's  earnings. 

VIII.  No  girl  must  possess  sny  money  without  the  knowledge  of  the  matroo. 

IX.  No  books,  pictures,  or  papers  of  any  kind,  are  to  be  introduced  into  the  sdooi, 
nor  are  any  letters  to  be  sent  or  received,  without  the  pennission  of  tha  sapcnn- 
tendent. 

X.  Whoever  knows  that  these  or  any  other  rules  laid  down  are  brokeii,  without 
informing  the  ^latron  of  the  same,  beoomea  herself  an  aooomplioe,  and  ia  beaides  doiag 
injury  to  her  oompanion,  by  enoourBging  her  in  eviL 

THB  TBACHBBS. 

Those  employed  in  thie  woik  most  do  it  from  their  hearts,  as  a  saond  dntj»  to  which 
they  will  devote  themselves  with  their  whde  power. 

Entire  confidenee  sad  cood  understanding  most  exist  amoag  themselvaa  and  with 
the  superintendent,  who  wul  endeavor,  as  for  as  in  her  lies,  to  support  thatr 
aod  innuence,  with  her  own. 

The  girls  must  be  always  under  watchful  care,  though  treated  with  oonfidenca. 

The  teachers  must  rely  more  on  their  own  personal  influence  to  secuie  obadii 
and  on  awakening  a  sense  of  dotv  in  the  girls,  than  on  anjr  enactments  or  ruka.  Th&r 
must  never  converse  with  the  girls  respecting  their  past  history,  urhich  is  to  be  confided 
to  the  superintendent  onZy ;  and  they  must  carefully  avoid  any  expressions  or  mode  of 
treatment,  calculated  to  awaken  resentful  feelings  m  the  girls,  or  make  them  feel  tham- 
aelves  members  of  a  degraded  clsss. 

Punishments  should  ne?er  be  inflicted  arbitrarily,  nor  with  any  vindictive  feeling 
but  made  as  much  as  possible  the  natural  consequences  of  actions. 

The  best  teachers  will  secure  obedience  and  xood  conduct  with  the  least  pnwishmi*nt 

No  intoxicating  liquors,  except  for  medicinal  puipoees,  are  to  be  admitted  into  the 
house. 

▼ISITOBS. 

Tlus  school  vrill  not  be  made  a  show  plaea.  Persona  intaieated  in  the  object  mqr 
be  admitted  on  Thursday  afternoon  from  2  to  4,  but  at  no  other  time  without  an  mder 
from  the  superintendent.  Yisitors  are  particulariy  requested  to  abstain  fiom  any  aHa- 
sion  to  the  past  condition  of  the  girls. 

Toluntary  teachera  who  ate  able  and  willing  to  give  nseftil  instruction  to  the  children, 
in  conformity  vrith  the  regulations  of  the  establishment,  will  be  gladly  welcomed  by 
the  superintendent. 

Visits  from  parents  and  fiends  of  the  diildren  must  be  regulated  by  the  aapeaa- 
tendsnt,  nor  will  say  one  be  admitted  without  an  order  fiom  her. 
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Tn  tiQowiBg  ptngnpka  an  copied  ftom  diffirart  mnnlMn  of  tilM  IiWi 

<)Mit8rt7  B«fi«w.    Thtf  t/bow  wtet  can  be  doae  by  two  epwgetio  men  to 

start  a  refonnatory,  witboot  the  aid  of  large  appropriatioiia  of  state^  eoon^  or 

dij  fimdfli  and  without  a  cumberaome  Board  of  Managers. 

In  Hareh,  1852,  Mr.  Geoige  Bengoogh  and  Mr.  T.  B.  L.  Baker,  two 
BMgstiateB  for  flkmnwitfinihirnt  opened  a  refonnatoiy  aohool  for  boya,  in  a 
cottage  with  a  fow  aorea  of  land  attached,  on  Mr.  Baker^  ealate  at  HardwidB^ 
near  Qtouoester,  under  the  title  of  " The  OhiMren^  Friend  School;'*  Mr.  Ben- 
googh, dofotiag  himanlf  to  the  penonal  sopenntendenoe  and  tnining  of  the 
mendleas  and  outcast  inmates  of  the  sdiool,  lired  for  many  months  under  the 
same  roof  with  them,  and  gave  ma^y  hoors  daily  to  their  religioos  and  moral 
instiQCtion.  At  a  comparatiTely  smi^  cost  the  school  has  become  foiriy  estab- 
lished. Beginning  with  three  bOTS,  its  manageis  have  gradually  increased  the 
number  of  inmatea  to  axteen,  of  whom  Mr.  Baker  writes  in  1864  as  foUowi: 
**JRTe  of  these  boys,  we  believe^  we  could  safely  recoaunend  for  service;  flro 
have  much  improved;  the  other  six  have  not  been  with  us  long  enough  to 
show  matacial  improvement,  but  a  great  point  has  been  gained  from  the  elder 
boys  havinff  acquired  a  readiness  to  assist  instead  of  opposing  us,  and  a  better 
tone  of  feeSng  which  they  impait  to  the  new  comera.**  The  example  set  by 
the  promoters  of  the  Hardwioke  School  shows  how  easily  and  sunp^  refonna- 
toiy  sgency  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  its  olijeots,  snd  how  eflbetive  and 
■aoosseftil  that  agency  will  prove  when  emptying,  as  its  instruments,  religious 
inHnenoe  and  indusbial  occupation.  Mr.  Baker  states:^**  We  have  now  a 
cottage  for  our  bailill^  two  rooms  for  our  schoolmaster,  and  sdioolroom  snd  bed* 
loom  for  twenty  boTS.  We  have  a  carpenter^  shop,  pigsties  for  sixteen 
pigs,  stalls  for  three  cow%  and  we  are  commencing  some  more  pigsties  and  a 
bam.  Hie  whole  cost  of  the  buildings  hM  been  about  £250.  Fbr  the  flrat 
year  we  oooki  only  undertake  the  cultivation  of  one  acre;  last  winter  we  ven- 
tured upon  six  acresL  Our  land  stiff  blue  dsy^-was  hard  for  small  light  boys 
to  dig;  but  our  six  acres  were  well  worked,  and  our  crops  testily  to  the  elfecis 
of  apMie  huabaadiy.  We  have  now  taken  ten  acses  m  hand.  We  hope  to 
increnee  eansidenibly  next  year.'* 

In  April,  1855,  in  reply  to  a  statement  in  the  Leeds  Mercniy  tiiat  the 

Hardwicke  SdMol  had  come  to  an  end,  Mr.  Baker  writes  a  letter  to  ttie  editor 

flom  which  we  smke  the  following  extrsote: 

When  Mr.  Bengough  and  I  began  our  experiment  three  yean  ago,  we  were 
told  that  a  sdiool  of  fighiy  toy*  would  soaroely  be  sufficient  to  provide  for  the 
fequirementa  of  Cheltenham — to  say  nothing  of  Stroud,  Gloocester,  and  the 
mining  districts  of  the  Forest  of  Dean.  We  began  with  a  sdiool  of  AfWL  We 
laereased  it  till  we  had  at  one  time  Airtf^wL  we  have  at  present  thirty-two. 
But  for  nearly  ten  months  we  have  proclaimed  that  we  were  ready  and  willing  to 
tske  afl  Ae  fioye  of  Ac  oMnly  whom  Ihe  magiMraiea  Ihomghi  fii  to  somI  w;  and 
the  magistrates  have  never  found  boys  enough  to  raise  our  number  above  36^ 
ner  do  1  now  believe  that  they  ever  will  do  sol 

This  foiling  off  in  the  supply  of  yo«A/^  iffmitn,  I  suppose,  must,  by  a  ^fffat 
exaggeration,  have  been  turned  into  a  report  of  tiie  sehool  having  ceased,  fiot 
I  asBuro  you  there  is  no  fear  of  the  latter.  I  am  in  hopes  shortly  of  fe^Hfuf 
sq^I  had  always  rather  move  too  slowly  ttian  to  quicft^y— -in  attarking  tho 
Bristol  bovs«  and  I  have  no  fear  of  getting  a  sufficient  siqyp^  thm  thence  to 
keep  up  die  school  for  many  years.  8uc&  a  diminution  in  crime  as  I  hare 
stated  will  H^pear  inooBB|irehenaible  to  those  who  have  not  tried  H     Msn^ 
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things  are  incomprehensible  to  those  who  will  not  inqnire.  Bat  a  wery  dbort 
explanation  maj  give  some  idea  of  the  &ct 

I  do  not  consider  that  two  jears'  imprisonment  in  a  r^onnatmy  bAxxA  m  Om 
proper  punishment  for  every  child  who  gires  waj  to  a  f^hiMiA  traaptattoo  and 
steals  an  apple  that  lies  within  its  reach.  I  do  not  believe  it  to  be  just  or  right 
to  violate  the  course  of  nature,  and  to  take  away  from  its  parents  every  diDd 
of  the  lower  classes  that  is  found  oui  in  doing  what,  nnfaappfly,  many  chDdren 
of  the  higher  classes  might  do  without  more  punishment  than  a  well  deserved 
scolding  of  the  nursery  maid.  On  the  other  hand,  where  theft  beoomes  babitnal, 
and  still  more,  where  the  boy  is  teaching  others  to  steal,  tiie  action  of  a  refonna- 
tory  school  is  of  the  highest  importance.  Fbr  such  let  it  be  kept — not  for  evay 
boy  wliose  schoolmaster  finds  bim  obstinate  and  stapid,  or  whom  some  ovenecr 
wishes  to  get  off  the  parish  rates. 

I  have  now  a  boy  in  our  school,  who  for  two  years  had  alvrays  two  a]^»iat- 
tices  (as  thieves)  under  him.  They  were  often  caught  and  sent  to  jail,  and  be 
then  took  others.  That  boy  must  have  trained  ten  or  twelve  thieves^  and 
would  have  gone  on  training  more.  He  is  now  one  of  the  beet  and  most  tmat* 
worthy  boys  I  have,  because  one  of  the  strongest  characters.  The  weeding  oat 
of  a  few  such  boys  as  this  from  a  large  district  will  paaHy  explain  the  dimimir 
tion  of  crime,  but  it  wants  an  actiml  study  of  the  sabject  to  understand  it 
altogether. 

I  have  acted  now  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  oentory  on  jail  oommitteeB,  hsntie 
asylum  conmiittees,  Ac,  Ac  I  know  pretty  well  what  they  are;  and  I  think 
them  well  adapted  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  nsed.  But  I  would  fay 
five  to  one  on  the  success  of  a  school  undertaken  by  a  country  esqaire  wbo  had 
his  heart  in  it ;  I  would  equally  lay  five  to  one  against  one  estaUiahed  by  a 
committee  supported  by  rates. 

Six  weeks  ago  I  was  at  a  meeting  of|  I  beUeve,  the  managers  of  every  refina- 
atory  establishment  in  England,  and  the  question  was  especially  diBCxneed;  and 
I  think  the  opinion  was  nearly  unanimous  that  any  other  system  of  payment 
than  the  present  one,  viz. :  a  weekly  payment  for  each  boy,  would  be  higfaly 
undesirable.  I  believe  that  no  good  reformatory  school  has  ever  yet  bem  es- 
tablislied  by  other  than  voluntary  oontribuUona — from  Mettray  downward — i^ 
indeed,  we  may  except  Parkhurst,  which  I  take  to  be  the  best  acfaool  yet 
attempted  by  any  government 

I  hold  &r  more  strongly  than  I  did,  before  I  had  three  yean*  actual  expeii- 
enoe  on  the  subject,  that  the  fortnight  in  jail — Buppoting  ii  aJtwrn/a  to  he  im 
aeparaiion  fix)m  other  offenders—^ias  an  adndrable  effect;  and  I  think  all  wfao 
have  been  used  to  a  certified  school  will  tell  yon  the  same.  At  the  oame  time 
if  a  boy  can  not  be  kept  separate  fi'om  others— (you  have  only  to  ooofine  him 
to  his  night  cell  for  the  time)~-of  course  it  will  do  no  harm. 

In  commencing  land  for  a  reformatory  school,  I  should  hc^  that  this  would 
be  done — not  by  public  advertisement  replied  to  by  any  man  who  has  a  pieca 
of  land  he  wishes  to  be  rid  o^  and  who  has  no  further  interest  in  the  matter 
than  the  getting  the  highest  aoconmiodation  rent  he  can — ^but  that  some  gentleman 
of  consideration  in  the  county  may  be  found  who  would  offer  land  in  his  own 
estate  ai  a  fair  reaL  The  sanction  and  support  of  neighboring  oonntiy  gentle- 
men is,  I  believe^  of  greater  value  than  those  who  have  not  tried  it  wooid 
suppose. 

I  say  ai  a  fa4r  rent,  because,  however  rich  or  Uberal  the  landlord  may  be,  I 
should  much  prefer  that  he  should  charge  exactly  a  &ir  rent  than  give  it  gratiB. 
If  he  be  able,  in  addition,  to  take  the  principal  or  entire  managemaU  of  the 
school  into  his  own  hands,  (not  so  onerous  a  task  as  those  who  have  not  tried 
it  would  suppose,)  it  will  be  an  incalculable  advantage,  and  I  believe  he  would 
find  the  pleasure  amply  repay  the  few  hours  a  week  it  would  ooet  him. 

Were  I  then  to  suggest  the  terms  of  an  agreement,  they  would  be  a  lease  of 
21  or  50  years,  determinable  at  three  years'  notice  by  the  subscriberB.  If  tbero 
happen  to  be  an  old  farm  house,  or  a  row  of  three  or  four  cottages  on  the  land, 
I  would  make  them  available,  though  they  might  be  far  rougher  than  a  ooonty 
committee  would  ordinarily  approve  oL  But  if  there  be  no  buildings  available^ 
let  some  plain  buildings  be  put  up,  which  will  be  easily  convertible  into  foor 
ordinary  laborers'  cottages,  and  will  cost  no  more  than  four  ordinaiy  lahoreo^ 
cottages  would  da 


In  Qommeiicing  Um  scbool,  you  know  my  sbroog  opinkm  is  thftt  there  «r«  not 
one  hut  three  objects  to  be  borne  in  mind  finom  the  commencement  FiJnX^  to 
establish  the  school  for  the  reformation  of  youthM  offenders;  secondly,  to  pro- 
vide places  for  them  when  reformed;  thirdity,  to  car^fiUfy  tehd  the  bojs  whom 
you  should  first  taka 

For  the  third  point,  namely,  the  selection  of  the  boys,  it  is  important  to  check 
the  common  opinion  that  the  school  is  intoided  simply  for  the  benefit  of  A.,  R, 
or  0^  certain  criminal  children.  I  have  always  held  that  our  school  was  to  bo 
used  more  for  the  benefit  of  the  honest  than  the  dishonest,  by  removing  the 
former  from  the  latter.  But  if  so,  as  you  oan  not  take  all  the  bad  boys  of  the 
county  at  once,  as  you  must  begin  with  a  fow  and  increase  by  slow  degrees,  it 
is  important  t^  you  should  weiod  out  the  worst  boys  first 

In  tlic  commonoement  of  the  actual  working  of  the  school,  forgive  my  saying 
that  care  should  be  taken  to  get  a  man  fit  for  the  particular  work;  you  will 
probably  find  it  neoesssiy  to  have  a  bailiff  and  asidioofanaster.  The  latter  wookl 
appear  at  first  sight  to  be  the  most  fit  to  be  the  head;  but  if  so^  you  must  take 
care  that  the  boys  are  not  brought  up,  more  to  pass  an  examination  than  to 
work  on  a  larm.  I  prefer  a  bailiff  for  the  heed  man,  as  I  think  he  is  more  likely 
to  be  steady  and  less  given  to  change.  But  whichever  you  take  for  your  chie^ 
I  sliould  strongly  reoommend  that  he  should  spend  a  month  at  least  at  some 
n>rormatory  school  on  trial,  to  see  whether  he  is  fit  for  the  work  or  not  A  man 
who  fools  sure  that  he  understands  a  reformatory  school  because  he  is  used  to  a 
prison — or  beoause  he  is  used  to  a  parish  sehooi-*would  probably  find  himself 
sadly  at  a  loss  when  he  oame  to  try  it 

'With  regard  to  the  vrumagemeiUf  I  confess  myself  stronglj  in  &vor  of  a  com* 
mittee  of  one.  A  large  oommittee  may  be  usefol  in  gettLag  subscriptions,  and 
in  examining  and  checking  the  expenditure,  but  a  commiiUee  ctm  not  r^orm  a 
boy.  Cue  magistrate  who  Uvea  dose  at  hand,  and  can  fkwiuently  walk  in  and 
chat  with  the  boys,  oan  do  more  than  all  the  committees  in  England.  A  oom* 
mittee  can't  lay  its  hand  upon  a  boy's  shoulder  and  lead  him  apart,  and  persusda 
him  to  open  his  heart  in  private;  one  magistrate  or  deigyman,  one  gentlemen 
in  slkort  who  takes  interest  in  the  work,  oan  easily  do  it 

In  1856,  ^.  Baker  submitted  his  Third  JH^port: 

The  rapid  spread  of  the  system  throughout  the  whole  of  Bngland  has  exceeded 
the  hopes  of  its  supporters.  *  *  I  have  every  hope  that  within  three  years 
nearly  every  county  may  feel  as  Gloucestershire  alone  can  as  yet — that  there  is 
a  iocus  pemieiUim  for  every  boj  whom  the  magistrates  in  their  discretion  consider 
to  require  the  treatment  of  a  reformatory  school 

Another  point  of  great  importsnoe  is,  that  the  not  of  last  session,  for  enforcing 
the  payment  of  some  part  of  the  maintenance  of  such  children,  (by  th^ 
parents,)  has  at  length  come  into  operation.  Many  parents  have  willingly  con- 
sented to  pay ;  but  a  short  time  ago  the  first  oontested  esse,  as  I  believe,  ta 
England,  was  tried  at  Bristol;  and  the  parent,  a  man  eaming  large  wages,  was 
sentenced  to  psy  3«.  6d  a  wedc.  We  have  every  hope  that  this  will  soon  be 
oarried  out  thoroug^ily,  and  that  all  parents^  even  the  veiy  poor,  will  be  oom- 
polled  to  pay,  at  least  as  much  as  the  child  would  have  ooet  them  had  he  been 
Uonoiit  This  at  any  rate  thev  com  pay.  If  they  can  pay  more,  they  should  be 
made  to  do  so.  It  has  been  n>r  a  long  time  a  sad  ii^ustioe  that  the  parents  of* 
criminal  child  should  actually  be  benefited  by  his  son*s  crime. 

The  first  and  most  important  observation  is,  that  we  have  lost  the  active 
services,  though  not  the  name,  nor,  I  bdieve  I  may  say,  the  warm  interest,  of 
liim  by  whose  energy  and  devotion  our  school  was  fiist  called  into  existence; 
and  80  well  organiaed  that  it  can  now  proceed  without  his  hdp.  After  origi- 
nating this  school,  and  giving  muoh  assistance  to  the  organintion  of  that  for 
Devon  and  Oomwall,  Mr.  B^igough  has  now  undertaken  the  charge  of  that  at 
Kingswood,  near  Bristol,  whidi  will,  I  trusty  are  long  make  a  dearance  of  all 
the  worst  juvenile  oriminals  of  Somersetshire;  a  range  of  utiUfy  of  which  any 
might  fed  proud. 

During  this  year  the  aveiue  number  of  our  boys  has  been  increased  by  mors 
than  a  third  of  the  number  of  last  vear.  This,  however,  must  not  be  taken  as  a 
proof  that  crime  is  hicreasing.  Of  Uur^-six  oonunitted  to  us  In  the  year,  nine 
have  been  rsosiv«d  from  other  ooontiM^  and  thlitean  mora  wwa  ostes  ssst  to  us 
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an  the  firat  oonTictioQ,  and  who  ^)petf  rather  to  have  been  boya  momeDtarilj 
led  astray  than  hardened  offendera. 

Indeed,  a  strong  change  has  been  perceptible  in  the  gmeral  character  of  tba 
boys  received.  The  shaqs,  clever,  highly  educated,  (in  the  usual  aooeptatioo  of 
the  term,)  but  determined  thie^ — who  has  run  his  evil  oourae  ibr  sonae  jeara^ 
and  been  often  convicted,  and  is  able  and  willing  to  oorropt  others, — has  giren 
place  to  a  set  who  appear  to  hAve  eired  from  a  want  of  knowledge  rather  than 
a  determined  propensity. 

In  the  year  we  have  received  thirty-six  bojrs;  twenty-seven  from  our  own 
county,  and  nine  from  other  counties.  Of  our  own  twenty-seven — three  are 
frx)m  Gloucester,  eleven  from  Cheltenham,  and  thirteen  from  different  parts  of 
the  county.  Of  the  town  boys,  only  four  have  been  of  the  class  who  are  em- 
ployed in  corrupting  and  instructing  others ;  five  othen  have  been  very  bad 
boys,  two  middling,  and  three  I  believe  only  led  astray  by  momentary  tempta- 
tion. At  one  time,  indeed,  the  youthful  marauders  of  Cheltenham  speared  to 
be  scared,  and  for  a  time  gave  up  their  evil  courses.  One  or  two,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  have  since  returned  to  them,  and,  tmtil  they  can  be  oaaght,  the  mischief 
will  be  again  rapidly  spreading. 

With  regard  to  what  we  more  strictly  oaU  the  reformation  of  the  boys, 
(although  this  is  a  term  I  never  like  to  use  in  the  past  tense^  as  we  can  not 
possibly  say  that  any  boy  is  reformed,)  we  have  received  in  the  whole,  up  to 
last  Christmas,  ninety-four  boys,  of  whom. 

Absconded,  6 ;  removed  without  our  consent,  3 ;  apprentioed,  7 ;  in  trade,  8 ; 
in  service,  3 ;  at  aeh,  6 ;  emigrated,  1 ;  returned  to  their  friends,  6 ;  gone  to 
other  schools,  31 ;  now  in  the  school,  24;  total,  94. 

Of  the  thirty-one  whom  we  have  put  out  in  the  woiid,  either  as  appreniicea,  in 
trade,  or  the  like,  three  have  since  been  dishonest, — two  of  them  und^  very 
strong  temptations,  and  the  third  was  unwisely  allowed  to  leave  the  sebo<^ 
much  too  early.  Four  othen  have  turned  out  idle  or  in  some  way  unsatia- 
fitfitory,  and  have  been  discharged  from  their  places,  but  are  now  working  bon- 
estly.    The  other  twenty-siz  are  still  going  on  satia&ctorily. 

The  &ct  of  thirty-one  boys  having  been  removed  to  other  sdioola  also  reqfuires 
some  explanation.  In  commencing  a  school,  great  difficulty  is  often  found  in 
getting  what  may  be  termed  a  good  moral  tone.  Where  all  are  wild  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  tame  any,  but  when  once  the  minority  of  the  boys  have  acquired  habits 
of  at  least  order  and  discipline,  any  new  comers  insensibly  adopt  the  same,  and 
the  training  is  comparatively  easy. 

Acting  on  this  idea,  I  suggested  to  the  managers  of  schools  of  several  counties, 
the  taking  a  certain  number  of  boys,  who  have  been  half-trained  in  some  old» 
establishment,  to  form  a  nucleus  for  the  new  school.  I  engaged,  wh^i  sodi 
boys  were  taken  from  me  by  any  manager,  to  receive  half  the  number  of  newfy- 
oonvicted  boys  in  return. 

This  suggestion  haa  been  largely  adopted ;  and  I  have  sent  in  the  last  six 
months,  twenty-eight  boys  to  other  schools,  all  of  whom  I  betieve  are,  on  the 
whole,  well  reported  of  This  has  been  a  great  assistanoe  to  us  for  the  present, 
and  for  some  little  time  longer  it  will  continue  to  be  so;  but  I  must  remind  the 
gentlemen  and  ilEtfmers  of  oar  county,  that  ere  long  it  wfll  be  necessary  to  find 
places  for  our  reformed  boys.  This  will  be  no  heavy  burden  if  all  will  endeavor 
to  help.  If  one  place  is  found  in  each  parish  once  in  ten  yean  it  will  probaUy 
amply  suffice. 

But  if  all  are  utterly  careless  of  every  oonsidenKtion  except  tiiat  <tf  gettmg  rid 
of  criminals  from  their  own  neighborhood,  without  caring  for  what  may  become 
of  them,  no  care  or  expense  laid  out  on  a  reformatory  sdiool  can  be  ci  any  avaiL 

The  total  cost  of  the  school  for  the  first  three  years  was  £1,328.  Ids.  2dL, 
exclusive  of  the  prime  cost  of  building,  but  inclusive  of  purchase  of  stock. 

The  large  number  of  schools  arising  in  all  parts  of  England  has  caosed  a  greait 
demand  for  schoolmasters  and  bailiffs.  This  I  have  been  anxious  to  supply  am 
for  as  I  could,  and  have  had  a  considerable  number  of  men  trahiing  in  the 
school  to  act  as  masters  or  bailifib  elsewhere,  amounting  to  an  average  of  three 
extra  masters  throu^out  the  year.  I  am  lu^py  to  add  tbift^  besidea  many 
masters  of  other  schools  who  have  spent  from  a  few  days  to  a  fortn^i^  here^ 
and  many  who  have  come  for  a  ritort  time  and  given  it  up^  six  men  trahMd  hen 
have  gone  to  other  aobools^  five  of  whom  h«?o  hitherto  c^vea  flitiflfiwtioiL 
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When  I  first  entered  upon  this  woric,  I  poBaeBfled  little  or  no&ing  of  waj 
ep&aal  qualification  for  it:  mj  only  practical  acquaintance  with  boys  having 
been  acquired  in  an  occasional  experiment  at  teaching  in  a  village  Sundaj 
School  As  must  have  been  expected,  thereforOi  I  made  not  a  few  blunders  at 
starting.  The  greatest  of  which  perhaps  was  that  in  undertaking  to  be  practi" 
call  J  the  master,  as  well  as  the  manager  of  the  school,  I  undertook  more  than  I 
had  the  time  or  power  to  perform.  But  such  was  my  Utopian  idea  of  what  was 
required  and  what  I  could  do,  that  I  at  one  time  contemplated  dispensing  with  the 
assistance  of  a  bailiff,  or  any  assistance  at  alL  The  evil  results  of  this  error 
were  two-fold  In  the  first  place,  though  I  was  as  much  as  possible  on  the  spot 
myself  taking  usually  the  main  part  of  the  labor  of  teaching  in  the  school  at 
night,  and  latterly  also  of  superintending  the  boys  at  their  meals,  still,  owing  to 
my  frequent  absence  on  magisterial  or  other  business,  a  lai^r  propoition 
of  attention  and  labor  fell  upon  the  bailiff  than  he  was  w^  able  to  bear. 

I  should  therefore  most  stronsly  urge  it,  as  of  primary  importance,  to  secorft 
in  the  staff  such  a  division  of  labor  as  will  r^eve  all  those  engaged  fixnn 
the  strain  of  a  too  constant  attention  to  what  is  undeniably  a  very  harassing 
and  laborious  task,  the  supervision  and  control  of  children  of  this  peculiar  daaa. 
But  another,  and  as  I  consider  it,  an  evil  result,  from  my  having  thus  under- 
taken more  than  I  was  able  to  perform,  was  that  the  bailiff  became  practically, 
and,  (always  of  course  under  Mr.  Baker,)  sdll  is  the  head  of  the  Hardwicke 
Schools.  Now,  however  important  the  formation  of  a  habit  of  industry  may  be^ 
and  deprecating  as  one  must  over  dosing  children,  especially  of  sudi  a  clasB^ 
with  direct  religious  teadiing,  it  is  most  essential  that  some  one  habitually  with 
them  should  be  able  to  aw&en  their  attention  and  interest  in  religious  truth, 
and  daily  under  the  Divine  blessing  send  it  by  a  ihw  forcible  words  homo 
to  their  hearts.  Of  the  influence  which  a  habit  and  power  of  teaching  such  as 
this  and  a  well  trained  mind  had  on  the  general  tone  of  the  school,  we  had  am- 
ple evidence  with  our  second  master,  a  young  man  fit>m  Kneller-Hall,  who  un- 
K>rtunately  remained  with  us  only  a  short  time.  Now,  as  it  seems  to  me,  a 
man  quidified  as  I  have  described,  must  be  out  of  place  if  in  any  way  subordina« 
ted  to  one  of  inferior  mental  training  to  his  own.  And  the  bailiff,  with  many 
important  qualifications  for  his  work,  is  not  able,  and  indeed  never  undertool^ 
to  supply  the  directly  educational  element,  whidi  is  yet  the  most  important  in 
the  system  of  a  reformatory  school  *  *  Mr.  Baker  would  place  the  bailiff 
as  the  chief  in  importance  as  an  agent  in  reformation,  if  not  in  authority  in  the 
school ;  while  I  have  always  strongly  fblt,  and  where  I  had  the  opportunity 
preyed  my  conviction,  that  tiie  first  point  to  be  secured,  (next  of  course  to 
a  right  h^t%)  is  an  educated  mind,  and  that  the  agent  in  the  industrialportion 
of  the  system  wiU  be  then  a  secondary  consideration,  and  a  want  not  difficult  to 
supply. 

Here,  too,  arises  several  questions,  on  which  I  experimented,  not  always 
successfully,  in  my  own  person,  as  to  tiie  position  and  intercourse  of  the  master 
of  school,  with  the  boys,  as  carrying  out  the  theory  of  the  fionily  system. 

The  &mily  Uieoiy  and  its  full  development  from  the  first  engaged  my  earnest 
attention,  and  I  have  since  thought  much  upon  the  subject^  and  I  really  cannot 
help  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  a  mistake,  and  a  mistake  which  has  par* 
tially  originated,  hi  our  adoption  of  the  word  fiunily  into  our  language  upon  this 
subject,  as  an  equivalent  or  the  French  "  frrniQe.*'  The  infbston  of  a  homb  fed- 
tng  toward  the  reformatory  or  refiige  is  not  necessarily  dependent  on  the  boys 
holding  a  filial  relation  in  any  real  sense  to  the  master  of  the  school  As  a 
school,  (and  so  fw  as  a  school  is  so,)  as  a  *' household**  is  the  true  practioal 
aspect  in  which,  ^t  seems  to  me,)  it  should  be  regarded.  The  relation  of  a 
teacher  to  his  scholar,  the  master  to  his  disciple,  does  not  preclude,  in  &uci  calls 
eminently  for  the  display  of  love,  and  in  some  sort  a  patenial  interest  on  the  one 
side,  and  a  respectful  but  not  in  ordinary  cases,  a  filial  attachment  on  the  other. 
If  circumstances  would  allow  of  tiie  subdivision  of  numbers  to  such  an  extent^ 
as  that  one  head  should  have  charge  of  fit)m  ten  to  fifle«i  diUdren  only,  as  is 
tiie  case  in  one  at  least  of  tiie  foreign  reformatories,  there  would  still  be  no 
true  counterpart  of  the  fimolly  as  we  understand  the  word.  For  ten  children  of 
one  ihouly  would  never  be  found  of  ages  so  nearly  ttie  same^  so  that  the  nUtf 
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tion  of  each  to  each  wodM  be  wanting,  eren  if  that  of  each  to  the  bead  ooaM  be 
realized,  where,  as  is  the  case  with  iis,  so  many  of  the  children  have  parents 
over-indulgent  rather  than  the  reverse  at  their  real  home.  To  regard  the  reform- 
atory then,  as  a  school,  it  seems  to  me  will  make  one's  treatment  more  syston- 
atic  and  consistent,  and  more  really  practical  than  to  aim  at  giving  it  in  one  or 
two  particulars  a  complexion  which  can  never  be  thoroughly  carried  out  The 
disadvantagcousness  of  very  large  numbers  will  still  stand  upon  oonsideratiooi 
of  another  kind,  the  difficulty,  namely,  of  finding  one  man  capable  of  suffidently 
individualising  a  very  large  number  of  children,  and  the  necessity  of  calling  in 
the  aid  of  an  assistant  in  such  cases,  who  can  scaroely  stand  in  the  same  position 
to  them  as  the  real  head. 

But  to  return  to  the  &ults  of  my  first  management 

Commencing  with  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the  power  of  Idndnees  to  do  alone 
what  is  only  to  be  brought  about  by  firmness  in  requiring  obedience  and  main- 
taining respt^ct,  I  committed,  at  starting,  the  great  error  of  treating  my  boys  fto^ 
with  too  much  kindness,  but  with  too  little  strictness  and  regularity  of  discipline. 
In  seeking  to  win  their  confidence  I  encouraged  them  to  be  so  unreserved  as 
often  to  overstep  the  barrier  of  due  respect:  and  both  these  errors  have  been 
subsequently  the  cause  of  much  otherwise  needless  trouble. 

We  commenced  with  three  boys,  who,  before  the  school  was  quite  completed, 
were  accommodated  by  the  bailifis  at  their  residence;  and  this  also  interfered 
with  the  adoption  of  a  settled  system  ftxjm  the  first  The  three  boys  were 
all  from  London :  very  good  specimens  of  a  claas  which  is  to  be  met  with  only 
in  London  and  large  towns ;  and  as  far  as  my  experience  has  gone,  superior  in 
every  respect,  not  only  in  knowledge  of  evil,  but  in  capabilities  for  good  to  the 
youthful  criminals  of  a  country  district  such  as  ours.  There  can  be  no  question 
at  the  present  stage  of  knowledge  of  the  reformatory  system,  that  to  commeoce 
with  a  very  small  number  of  boys  is  the  fotmdation  of  success.  But  it  admits, 
I  think,  of  a  question,  whether  we  acted  judiciously  in  commencing  with  boys 
of  so  difficult  a  description  to  deal  with,  and  it  was  almost  unquestionably 
unwise  to  have  them  ail  from  the  same  place. 

The  system  of  punishments  and  rewards  which  I  had  looked  to  as  likely 
to  prove,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  a  sufficient  stimulus  to  good  conduct, 
and  deterrent  from  bad,  was,  with  a  few  slight  differences  in  detail,  that  which 
I  had  seen  so  admirably  working  at  the  Philanthropic  Society's  Farm  School  at 
Bed- Hill,  and  of  which,  Mr.  Sydney  Turner  has  spoken  as  the  key  of  &e  wbote 
system  there. 

I  allowed,  to  well  conducted  boys,  a  small  sum  weekly,  in  proporticm  to  ^le*  * 
skill  and  diligence  in  work,  awarded  generally  at  the  discretion  of  €he  bailiff 
as  I  could  not  succeed,  fix)m  various  causes,  in  getting  the  much  better  systeo 
of  piece-work  fairly  carried  out     I  never,  however,  heard  any  discontent  ex- 
pressed at  his  awards;  a  maximum  being  prescribed,  and  general  rules  made 
known,  by  which  they  were  made. 

Of  this  weekly  reward  a  certain  proportion  was  deducted  for  each  given 
offense,  omitting  firactions;  thus  dishonesty  forfeited  the  whole;  lying,  three- 
fourths  and  so  on.  At  one  time  I  allowed  them  these  sums  in  money,  but  I 
found,  by  experience,  that  this  practice  gave  rise  to  an  almost  irrepressible 
amount  of  gambling,  and  tended  also  to  encourage  and  somewhat  facilitate 
attempts  to  abscond  from  the  school.  I  therefore  had  the  sum  entered  to  their 
credit,  till  they  wished  to  purchase  sweets,  on  which  they  were  only  allovred  to 
spend  a  portion,  or  any  other  articles  with  it^  or  perhaps  additional  luxuries  at 
meals. 

To  render  such  a  system  as  this  efficient,  demands  great  fidth  in  its  eventual 
success,  and  consequent  perseverance  in  it  on  the  part  of  the  officers,  and  on  the 
part  of  the  boys  depends  on  that  which  is  net  the  growth  of  a  day  or  even 
of  a  few  weeks,  a  satisfactory  moral  tone  generally  in  the  school  In  setting-  it 
in  operation  at  first,  it  will  have  usually  to  be  backed  up  by  a  ready  appeal 
to  more  sensible  modes  of  correction,  where  its  influence  is  not  sufficient,  but 
always  with  a  return  to  it,  and  a  trial  of  it  again  and  again,  until,  as  it  eventu- 
ally will,  it  succeeds.  The  fines,  too,  must  be  made  sufficiently  heavy  to  entail, 
as  a  tolerably  near  prospect,  a  curtailment  of  food  or  other  indulgence.  By  a 
somewhat  extraordinary  apphcation  of  this  their  consequence  in  one  case^ 
I  made  theu:  infiuenoe  more  appreciated  at  the  Hardwicke  SchooL    I  had  coca- 
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rioD  to  gtre  a  muk  to  om  of  tho  hojn  thore^  m  impaariUe^  idk^  wgr-tempered 
ifanpleton,  when  ho  deiiaiToky  oakod  fbr  100.  I  Moordiiiglj  took  him  at  hia 
woni,  and  the  100  marks  gaTO  him  bread  and  water  three  daja  in  the  week  for 
ft  period  of  six  weeks.  It  put  astop  to  such  remarks  for  the  mturei  Of  courss^ 
however,  oases  ooeoired  in  which  |Nuishment  by  fine  was  inadequate.  On  two 
ooeasions  we  had  reoourse  to  the  ultim»  ratio  of  a  public  flogging,  inflicted 
either  by,  or  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Baker,  and  myself  and  with  all  the  solem* 
nitv  of  form  and  eiroumstanoe  with  which  we  could  invest  it  I  haye  once 
beibre  publicly  recorded  my  conviction  that  inflicted  in  this  way,  it  is  calculated 
to  exert  a  sound  moral  influence  on  the  suflbrer  and  the  other  boys.  The 
ollbnsee  in  these  two  instances  were  a  fifth  attempt  to  abscond,  and  oR'ering 
personal  violence  to  the  schoolmaster  in  the  sdiool.  For  other  bad,  though  leas 
serious  ofibnses,  we  resorted  to  confinement  in  »  light  cell ;  occasionally,  but 
wry  rarely  extending  to  as  much  as  three  or  four  days;  (and  then  usually,  prin- 
cipally for  safo  custody,  when  a  boy  had  attempted  to  abscond,)  for  twen^- 
fbur  hours  is  ordinarily  found  sufficient  to  reduce  the  most  refiactoiy  to  order. 

In  the  infiiotion  of  the  other  severer  punishments  ftom  time  to  time  required, 
I  endeavored,  as  fiur  as  possible,  to  establish  a  moral  rdation  between  the  pun* 
Ishment  and  the  offbnse.  Thus  one  punishment,  and  one  whidi  I  found  veiy 
sensibly  felt,  was  confinement  to  the  walk  in  flront  of  the  sdiool-room,  and 
ttie  offices,  sometimes  strictly  to  the  sohool-room  itself  at  all  times  but  the  hours 
of  work:  and  this  was  generally  inflicted  on  boys  who  attempted  to  abscond,  or 
were  guilty  of  any  aotof  dishonest;  and  I  endeavored  to  impress  upon  all  the 
boys  &e  moral  neoeasitr  of  it,  as  the  delinquents  had  proved  that  they  could  no 
longe^be  trusted  out  of  sight 

When  not  subjeoted  as  a  punishment  to  this  restraint,  they  eijoyed  a  consid- 
erable  amount  of  liberty.  In  fiict  at  one  time,  I  can  hardly  say  that  they  had 
strictly  any  bounds  at  iJl,  except  that  they  were  not  allowed  to  cross  the  canal, 
which  is  about  two  hundred  yards  below  the  sdiod  to  the  east,  and  were 
required,  as  a  general  rule,  not  to  wander  to  any  great  diatanoe  fitun  the  school, 
for  which  in  feet  they  had  no  time. 

I  encouraged  in  most  instances  their  acquisition  of  property,  and  tiie 
appropriation  of  their  working  tools.  At  first  I  had  grievous  complaints  of 
^eir  pilfering  from  one  another,  (especially  in  regard  to  the  produce  of  some 
ffsrdens,  with  which  I  endeavored  to  interest  them,  not,  however,  very  success^ 
nUy ;)  but  being  quite  unable  to  remedy  this,  I  not  unwiUingly  Idft  it  to  redress 
itself)  as  it  soon  did;  endeavoring  to  deduce  ftt>m  it  how  unbearable  would  be 
the  state  to  which  society  must  come  in  time,  if  dishonest  were  not  repressed 
by  law.  For  thieving  in  an  ordinary  wi^  there  was  of  course  but  little  tempta- 
tion  or  opportunity  in  such  a  school  as  ours ;  but  surrounded  as  it  is  by  a  num* 
ber  of  orchards,  and  allowed  as  the  boys  were,  a  great  deal  of  liberty,  especially 
on  Sunday  afternoons,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  we  should  have  had 
many  cases  of  nUfering  apples  to  punish.  But  though  we  certainly  had  some^ 
yet  on  the  whole  they  were  very  few. 

But  accurate  as  one's  general  principles  and  well  airanged  as  one^  system 
mi^  possibly  be^  it  is  by  no  means  an  eaqy  matter  to  act  up  to  them  in  the 
various  cases  and  with  the  various  tempers  and  dispositional  with  which  in 
a  school  of  many  boys  one  must  have  to  deaL  Thus  even  the  very  promptitudo 
of  punishment  which  in  most  oases  is  so  sahitary,  ia  in  a  few  inatancea  better 
exchangod  for  more  winning  and  patient  treatment 

I  feel  no  he^tation  in  deprecating  as  the  result  of  my  experience,  any  exten* 
sion  of  the  limit  in  age  which  is  now  fixed,  unless  it  be  suoi  an  extension,  say 
up  to  nineteen,  as  wUl  include  a  large  class  who  are  now  excluded,  not  on  any 
definite  principle,  fh>m  the  benefits  of  Reformatory  Institutions  aided  by  the 
state,  and  will  compel  the  foundation  of  institutions  with  such  modifications  as 
will  be  suitable  for  the  reception  of  older  inmates  and  to  whidi  inmates  found 
too  old  for  the  present  existing  schools  might  be  transferred. 

A  feir  averaige  success  has  attended  the  plan  originated  by  Mr.  Baker,  of 
apprenticing  boys  to  fermers  or  unskilled  trades  without  a  premium,  and  on 
such  terms  that  a  small  but  yearly  increasing  weekly  payment  is  made  by  the 
master  to  a  savings*  bank,  the  accumulation  to  be  for  the  hoy^s  benefit,  if  ho 
leaves  at  the  end  of  his  term  with  good  diaracter ;  for  the  school  if  he  ia 
diaoharged  or  returned  to  the  sdiool  with  a  bad  one.    The  employer  la  ahrsjja 
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requested  to  retam  the  boy  to  Uie  Mibool,  if  he  beoomee  tmiblaeoBfl^  or  famiHtf 
beoomee  mable^  from  anj  oeaee,  to  keep  him;  and ae  this ie  looked  upon  bjft* 
boys  M  a  great  pimiahment  if  it  were  always  acted  upon,  and  known  to  be  bo^ 
it  would  afford  a  great  aecuiily  for  tihe  boys*  good  bdiayior. 

Bat  there  is  one  partioular  wMoh  maiks  peooliaily  the  criminal  dass  of  hajw, 
(as  I  have  been  told  the  same  is  fimnd  among  the  Inmates  of  onr  Semmim 
penitentiaries,)  in  which  they  are  aU  nearly  alike^  and  with  which,  it  is,  m  neari|y 
all  cases,  equally  difficult,  to  deal— «n  inveterate  habit  of  lying;  as  one  of  them 
once  told  me,  any  one  of  them  would  tell  »  lie  if  they  thongfat  they  oonld 
get  any  thing  by  it;  and  even  where  tbue  was  ao  apparent  adTsntage  to  be 
gained,  it  seemed  almost  m(»«  natural  for  them  to  say  what  was  untroe,  tinn 
what  was  true ;  and  tiie  ingenuity  and  plauwbility  of  the  tales  which  same 
of  the  most  oninTentiTe  k>ol£ig  bc^  httve  told  me^  has  ocoasioBed  me  no  litte 
surprise. 

I  have  already  adverted  to  the  decided  difference  that  i^ipeaiB  between 
the  boys  from  laiger  towns,  especially  London,  and  those  from  oountry  diatriolB. 
There  is  an  intensity  about  the  former,  which  charaoteriiee  them  in  a  yerj 
marked  manner.  In  the  country  indeed,  one  does  not  find  those  larfpe  asBooia^ 
tioDS  of  thieves  of  all  ages,  and  many  of  them  men  of  considerable  talmt,  that 
exist  in  our  bugest  towns^  and  therefore,  among  other  points  of  difference,  tiie 
intellect;  in  the  one  daas  of  our  young  criminals,  is  much  more  active  and  more 
educated  than  in  the  other.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore^  that  among  th^ 
regular  praotioed  thieves  frx>m  London,  I  discovered  what  I  bad  not  anticipated, 
the  existence  of  a  systematic  and  thecMretical,  as  well  as  practical  infidelitf^ 
which  they  had  picked  up  from  their  elder  associates.  My  experience  has  not 
shown  me  any  approach  to  a  similar  evil  in  the  simpler,  but  periiape  equally 
mischievous  boys,  coming  from  the  oountry  or  country  towns.  On  the  oon&aiy, 
strong  sectarian  prejudioes,  espeoiBlly  as  Ilotestants  or  R<»ian  GatholiGs,  many 
of  them  rather  amusmgly,  because  very  ignorantly,  display.  Of  the  g^ieral 
outlines  of  religious  truth,  I  have  found  veiy  few  indeed,  comparatively,  wholly 
Ignorant  at  the  age  at  which  they  came  to  me.  But  having  learned  it  as  a 
task  at  school,  it  is  very  hard  indeed  to  nUertri  them  in  such  teaching  at  all;  the 
least  difficulty  ATiating  where  they  do  oome,  devoid  of  religious  iBBtmotioa 
altogether.  The  time  for  teaching  indeed  generally  is  to  most  of  them,  the 
most  trying  period  of  the  day.  The  enforced  stillness,  their  uttw  diirtasle 
to  which,  by  indnoing,  very  many  of  Ihem  to  play  truanl^  originall j  led  them 
into  orime,  the  call  upon  them  to  fix  theur  attention  and  the  irimomeneaB  of 
beginning  the  rudiments  of  reading,  under  the  ordinary  system,  especially  to  the 
older  ones,  all  oppose  great  obstacles  to  doing  much  in  this  way.  Some  thii^^ 
eqpecially,  when  craUy  taught^  I  found  they  are  quick  enough  to  apprehend ; 
more  than  boys  of  theur  avwage  age  in  our  common  schools  But  the  ordinary 
reading  books  suitable  from  the  shortness  of  the  wc»t1s  in  which  they  are  wii^ 
ten,  to  their  reading  powen^  are  miserably  behind  the  requirements  of  their 
minds.  A  set  of  reading  books  adapted  to  ragged  and  refonnatory  achools^  is 
a  want  which  I  long  to  see  siyplisd. 
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Dm  placid  vBd  nfiDtel  oooaikwa  of  ^  poor  Im  Sngtedk  it  aa 
iWUnoe  of  «k»  Mora  of  oroo  Iho  Toitort  kigishlife  miH  ptminiw/  prefix 
kn,  wiliioat  ootioiponding  omo  far  woalii  —4  amii  twining,  mJhm  by 
tiio  &m3y  or  tho  school,  to  secure  happiness  or  prosperity  among  tt* 
poor.  Inatoadof  snbaiitainglbrthaooBTanAinlaolioolB^anwasdooein 
Sootland,  a  STSleaa  of  aohoola  oapaUa  of  ednoalmg  tfaa  whela  body  of  lin 
poople,  the  vast  ftmda  and  propartfeaoMiftwatad  at  tba  wlhrwatlon  wara 
afoanderad  or  giTon  away,  and  tt»  graatanay  of  poar^  iriio  had  noalYad 
Ibair  lirlng  and  what  learning  tiiay  got  at  tha  hands  of  tile  nonka,  wara 
left  unproTidad  Ibr,  either  in  body  or  mind. 

The  poor-law  flyatem,  tha  only  anoh  aobatitnte  np  Id  the  tiaM  of  thnkia 
JuTenile  leftnnaloiy  morementSi  originated  in  tho  time  of  fiUnboth; 
and,  so&raschfldrenaraoonoeniad,  waasioBplyaacheaaoftranpparting 
tliem  Qp  to  a  certain  ago  aa  oheaply  aa  paaaible^  at  pariah  eaqMoae^  and 
ttioi  binding  them  out  to  a  trade;  and  thia  irttaify  without  raftranoo  ta 
parents  or  homo.  The  state  of  things  which  tho  paar-lawa  ware  intended 
to  remedy,  and  their  reftrenoe  to  adnlto  only,  appear  from  tlM  preaahte 
of  the  stetute  of  14tii  EBaabath,  which  raeilea  thai  ''all  tha  parte  of  thte 
realm  of  Sngland  and  Walea  be  presently  with  veguaa,  vagabonda,  and 
ainrdy  beggars,  exceedingly  peatarad,  by  meana  whereof  daily  happenatt 
In  the  same  realm  horrible  murdera,  tiidte,  and  other  great  ootraga^  to 
tfie  high  displeaaure  of  Almighty  Qod,  and  totiiegreatanneyanoaoftha 
coomion  weaL" 

ImproTcmente  in  ih%  poor-laws,  wKh  a  Tiew  to  bettering  the  cendHion 
of  pauper  diildren,  were  soon  and  continuany  suggested  and  attempted, 
In  and  out  of  pariiament  Sir  Matthew  Hato,  about  1000,  auggeated  an 
Industrial  achodl  in  each  parish.  fiOmilar  ptens  were  put  ftrward  by 
Firmin,  m  16T8 ;  by  John  Lodce,  ii^iile  secretary  to  the  Beard  oTTrada^ 
in  a  bin  brought  belbre  pariiament;  and  by  Pitt,  in  another.  In  ITM; 
both,  however,  being  unsuoeeasftiL 

Die  little  success  of  these  goTenmiental  eflbfte  te  stAing^  shown  by 
kto  statistics  of  jUTenile  pauperism  and  crime.  In  1849,  eight  per  cent 
of  aD  thepriaonera  in  the  Bnglish  and  Welsh  Jaila,  being  19,066  out  of 
106,941,  were  under  aerenteen  3rears  of  age ;  the  whole  number  of 
diUdren  under  sixteen,  in  the  wcric-houses  in  &e  same,  was  48,188,  and 
those  reoeiring  out-door  relief  i.  e.,  paupera  Hring  to  pauper  homeSi 
t70,618 ;  in  all  882,700  ddldren,  dependent  upon  the  state  te  both  physi- 
cai  and  mental  support  and  trainin^^  and  getting  vary  Ktfle  of  tha  ftn^ 
andjubstentiaTly  none  of  ih»  laat 
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Of  the  series  of  private  efforts  which  were  natttraQy  made  to  Bopffy 
this  Mure  bj  the  state,  the  first  attended  with  important  results  was  the 
origination  of  Sunday  SchoolS|  bj  Robert  Raikes,  of  Gloucester.  Mi: 
Baikes,  in  a  charitable  visit  to  what  was  called  the  Bridewell  of  Qlonccsler 
jail,  was  much  moved  by  the  condition  of  a  class  of  prisoners  committed 
for  trifling  offenses,  but  there  kept  in  the  company  of  the  worst  fekoa 
Finding  them  excessiyely  ignorant,  he  set  about  furnishing  them  with 
some  instruction  and  woric ;  and  his  success  turned  his  thoughts  to  the 
question  of  preventing  such  cases  by  providing  the  proper  instnidkm  figr 
poor  and  vicaons  children.  The  aeecmd  stimulus,  immediately  resulting 
hk  the  establislmient  of  the  Sunday  Schools,  Mr.  Baikea  thna  himsolf 
describes: 

<«  Some  business  leading  me  one  morning  into  the  suburbs  of  the  citfg 
where  the  lowest  of  the  pet^le,  (who  are  principally  employed  in  the  pin 
manu&ctory,)  chiefly  reside,  I  was  struck  with  oonoem  at  seeing  a  group 
of  children,  wretchedly  ragged,  at  play  in  the  street  I  asked  an  inhabit^ 
ant  whether  those  children  belonged  to  that  part  of  the  town,  and 
lamented  their  misery  and  idleness  '  Ah  1  sir,'  said  the  woman  to  whom 
I  was  speaking,  *could  you  take  a  view  of  this  part  of  the  town  on  a 
Sunday,  you  would  be  shocked  indeed,  lor  then  the  street  is  filled  with 
multitudes  of  these  wretches,  who,  released  on  that  day  from  empky- 
ment,  spend  their  time  in  noise  and  riot,  playing  at  chuck,  and  cursing 
and  swearing  in  a  manner  so  horrid,  as  to  convey  to  any  serious  mind  an 
idea  of  hell  rather  than  of  any  other  place.  We  have  a  worthy  deigy- 
man,  minister  of  our  parish,  [Rev.  T.  Stock  f]  who  has  put  some  of  than 
to  school ;  but  upon  the  Sabbath  day  they  are  all  given  up  to  follow  their 
own  inclinations  without  restraint,  as  their  parents,  totally  abandoned 
themselves,  have  no  idea  of  instilling  into  tiie  minds  of  their  children 
prindples  to  which  they  themselves  were  total  strangers.'  Can  nothing 
be  done,  I  asked  myself^  kit  these  poor  children^  Is  there  any  (me  who 
will  take  them  to  a  school  on  a  Sunday  ?*' 

The  schools  which  Mr.  Raikee,  with  the  efficient  assistance  of  Rev. 
Thmnas  Stock,  established,  under  the  care  of  four  reqiectable  women, 
were  quite  successful,  and  became  even  singularly  attractive  to  the  "set 
of  little  heathens,''  as  Mr.  Raikes  terms  them,  of  the  neighborhood.  This 
modest  enterprise  was  the  beginning  of  a  system  which  has  extended 
until,  in  1850,  there  were  in  England  and  Wales  28,514  Sunday  Schools, 
with  818,185  teachers,  and  2,407,642  schoUr& 

The  next  private  enterprise  of  importance  for  the  refbnnatory  educaticm 
of  the  young  was  the  Philanthropic  Society,  founded  by  Arthur  Toung^ 
in  1788;  which  received,  brought  up  and  bound  out  to  trades,  orphans 
of  both  sexes,  giving  them  some  literary  training  and  some  knowledge 
of  the  occupations  which  they  were  to  foUow. 

The  honor  of  first  practically  instituting  a  Ragged  School, — ^that  is,  a 
school  where  destitute  children  are  taught  letters  and  labor,  and  provided 
with  food,  clothes,  or  lodgings, — ^belongs  to  the  poor  crippled  cobbler  of 
Portsmouth,  John  Pounds.    Beginning  with  his  own  nephew,  he  gradually 
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gifthered  in  hk  litilo  ahop  a  ckas  of  thirty  or  forty  boys  And  giila, 
whom  he  tauglit  reading  Mid  writing  and  his  trade.  In  18d0,  the  Hon. 
Ifiss  Amelia  Murray  and  G^»t  £.  P.  Brenton  founded  a  Children's 
Friend  Society,  whidi  sought  to  reform  the  vagrant  and  criminal  children 
of  London  in  its  schools,  and  afterward  to  find  re^>ectable  employment 
for  them.  This  sodetf  operated,  in  many  respects,  upon  principles  simi- 
lar to  those  of  Mettray  and  the  Rauhe  Haus. 

In  1883,  the  Ealing  Refonn  School  was  founded  by  Lady  Noel  Byron, 
who  has,  from  that  early  day  to  the  present,  been  one  of  the  wisest  and 
most  efficient  promoters  of  the  moyement  for juyenile refonn;  and  whose 
liberality,  besides  the  Ealing  Sdiool,  the  Red  Lodge  School  at  Clifton,  &c, 
has  borne  the  expenses  of  the  Takable  labors  of  Miss  Carpenter.  In 
the  same  year,  Mr.  WaUcer  founded  the  first  Ragged  School  in  London. 

The  English  goremment  had  already  made  attempts  at  educating  pauper 
children,  by  means  of  work-house  schools,  before  1886 ;  and  in  that  year  a 
system  of  district  or  union  schools,  made  up  of  pupils  from  the  work-house 
schools,  was  inaugurated  by  the  establishment  of  the  Norwood  School, 
which  was  followed  by  an  act  of  parliament  for  the  establishment  of  such 
in  general,  in  1846w  In  1889,  it  had  also  recognized  the  principle  of  the 
separate  imprisonment  and  industrial  training  of  juyenile  criminals  by 
the  establishment  of  Parkhurst  prison^ 

But  these  official  efforts  were  not  attended  with  any  yery  encouraging 
success.  The  first  promising  efforts  for  preyentiye  and  reformatory 
juyenile  education  were  again  fixMn  private  sources.  In  1849,  upon  the 
representations  of  Rev.  Sydney  Turner,  who  had  examined  Mettray  and 
other  continental  reform  schools,  the  institution  of  the  Philanthropic 
Society  was  made  an  agricultural  school,  and  transferred  to  Red  HOL 
The  effects  of  the  good  results  here  experienced  were  reinforced  by  the 
work  of  Miss  Carpenter  on  reformatory  schools,  and  her  energetic  efforts 
in  connection  with  it  These  led  to  the  conforence  at  Birmingham  of 
those  interested  in  the  subject  of  reformatory  education,  in  1851.  This 
conference,  again,  led  to  the  parliamentary  inquiry  of  1852-^,  which  was 
thorough  and  earnest,  (although  Mr.  Monckton  IGlnes*  bill,  for  the  better 
care  and  treatment  of  juvenile  offenders,  had  been  somewhat  contemptu- 
ously r^ected  by  the  House  of  Commons,  only  two  years  before,  in  1850,) 
and  to  Lord  Pahnerston's  act,  in  1864 

This  act,  together  with  those  amending  and  defining  it,  has  recognised 
four  principles  of  essential  importance  to  reformatory  institutions,  namely : 

1.  That  the  crimes  of  the  young  need  a  dififorent  treatment  from  those 
of  adults. 

2.  That  it  is  the  interest  and  duty  of  the  State  to  rescue  and  educate 
such  children  as  misfortunes,  or  the  misconduct  of  their  parents,  throw 
into  situations  of  moral  danger. 

8.  That  the  codperatioii  of  religious  seal  and  individual  benevolence  is 
more  advantageous  to  the  State  than  mere  government  establishments. 

4  That  the  parents  or  near  relatives  of  young  offenders  should  be 
compelled  by  law,  if  necessary,  to  contribute  to  the  oost  of  their 
xefonnation. 
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Of  the  Tsrions  institaiio&s  in  England  for  nftMmiiii;  liaom  dnUn^ 
die  most  prominent  are  Pkfkhonti  Red  BQl,  and  Memcm,  Baker  aai 

Bengoagh*s  school,  at  Hardwicke,  in  Glonoeetenhlre. 

This  latter  school  is  perhaps  the  best  instance  of  the  progreas  of  jnro* 
nQe  reform  in  England.  It  was  eataUished,  in  186S^  bf  Mr.  Baktf,  a 
ooantry  gentleman  and  magisttate  of  CHoooesbershiPe,  and  Mir.  Ocwga 
Bengough,  a  recent  graduate  of  Oxford  Umrersity.  This  Befaool  has 
selected  the  worst  juvenile  criminals,  those  who  are  the  centers  or  heads 
of  the  evil,  and,  bj  Mr.  Bengough's  personal  interooorse  and  inJOncnee 
with  them,  as  a  member  of  the  same  little  fiunilj,  has  sacoeded  remaikablf 
hi  transforming  them  into  decent  and  usefiil  members  ef  society.  After 
proving  the  power  of  the  means  used  upon  a  first  set  of  boys  from  Lob> 
don,  Messrs.  Baker  and  Bengough  gathered  in  the  worst  boys  they  eoM 
find  in  Qloucestershire.  So  thorough  a  refonnation  has  this  single  adftod 
worked,  that  whereas  there  were  formerly,  in  Cheltenham  akae,  aoBa 
twenty  boys,  under  fourteen,  who  had  been  oonTicted  more  than  twioe^ 
there  were  not  known,  in  1866,  more  than  two  boys  in  the  whole  of 
Gloucestershire,  who  had  been  convicted  more  than  onoe.  Boys  have 
been  sent  fix>m  other  counties  to  Hardwicke ;  and  what  is  of  modi  grealar 
significance,  county  reform  schools,  more  or  less  modeled  after  it,  have 
been  or  are  being  erected  in  more  than  twenty  of  the  counties  of  England 

A  proper  conclusion  to  this  brief  and  insufficient  enumeration,  is  the 
summary  of  reformatory  institutions  in  Qreat  Britain  and  Ireland,  given 
in  "  The  Philanthropist**  for  May,  1851  According  to  this,  the  whole 
number  of  such  institutions  is  ninety-one,  and  of  their  inmates  ftft 
thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy-six 

All  these  efforts,  it  is  true,  have  made  twiy  a  small  imprearion  upon 
the  vast  mass  of  pauperism  which  existed  and  yet  exists  in  England 
This  is  an  actual  nation  by  itself,  almost  as  distinct,  permanent^  and  sdff- 
propagating  as  a  body  poUtic;  three  and  four  generations  togetiier  ham 
often  been  seen  to  come  up  in  a  troop  for  their  hereditary  weekly  porfian 
to  the  overseer ;  and  the  ftmfly  names  of  paupers  stand  on  the  paridi 
books  for  a  century  together.  Thus  the  great  fountain  of  vice,  begg^ 
and  crime  remained  untouched ;  and  the  efforta  at  reformatory  actkai 
have  hitherto  only  done  good  by  advancing  nearer  and  nearer  this  fooB- 
tain,  in  healing  the  streams  of  evil  which  flow  finom  it 

Still,  the  position  and  prospects  of  the  Bngiish  Reformatory  canae  is 
on  the  whole  encouraging.  To  the  large  number  of  active  institutMns 
above  mentioned,  others  are  being  added,  bicreasing  numbers  of  the 
most  intelligent  and  benevolent  persons  of  influence  are  joining  in  the 
movement,  and  in  the  various  other  benevolent  undertakings  related  toil 
The  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  grants  important  pecuniaiy  aid 
to  such  schools  as  come  up  to  a  given  and  atfeainaUe  standard  of  ezecl> 
lence ;  and  an  increasing  interest  in  all  measures  tending  to  ameUorate  the 
condition  of  the  poor,  young  or  old,  and  to  raise  them  to  a  poattion  omms 
suitable  to  a  free  and  powerftil  nstton,  is  rapidly  pervading  all  dassesof 
iodety. 
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SooTLAiO)  furnishes  a  vmluable  example  of  the  reformatory  and  preserr- 
atiye  power  of  a  judicious  system  of  common  schools.  About  1700, 
after  half  a  century  of  oppression,  there  were,  besides  many  actual  pau- 
pers  and  wretchedly  poor,  two  hundred  thousand  Ytgrant  b^;gars,  usually 
thieres  and  every  way  criminals.  Yet,  fifty  years  later,  in  1767,  there 
was  not  one  capital  conviction  in  the  country ;  and,  for  a  century  after- 
ward, paupers  and  criminals  were  but  very  few.  This  reformation  and 
prevention  has  been  almost  altogether  due  to  the  Scotch  system  of  parochial 
schools,  which  was  conmienced  in  1494,  was  advocated  by  John  Knox 
and  his  fellows  in  1660,  was  extended  in  1616  and  1683,  and  finally 
established  upon  an  efficient  footing  by  an  act  of  parliament  in  1696. 
Under  this,  each  parish  fUmished  a  school-house,  a  house  and  garden  for 
the  schoolmaster,  and  paid  him  a  fixed  annual  rate,  besides  which  he 
received  a  fixed  tuition  fee  finom  parents. 

The  masters  were  required  to  be  of  good  character,  members  of  the 
Scottish  Kirk,  and  able  to  teach  the  *^  common  English  studies,'*  some 
practical  mathematics,  Latin,  and  the  rudiments  of  Greek.  Their  incomes 
were  respectable,  and  their  social  position  in  many  respects  as  high  as  the 
ministers ;  and  in  these  schools  the  Scottish  people,  high  and  low  together, 
have  acquired  very  much  of  the  sobriety,  morals,  information  and 
shrewd  and  reflective  habits,  which  have  rendered  their  small  nation  so 
prosperous  and  influential  in  the  realms  both  of  matter  and  of  mind. 

The  population  and  wealth  of  Scotland  increased,  however,  and  large 
masses  gathered  to  the  great  manu&cturing  cities.  But  there  was  no 
corresponding  increase  in  the  number  of  parochial  teachers  at  such  points, 
nor  did  their  incomes  increase  correspondingly  with  the  general  advance 
in  expenses  and  expenditures.  The  consequence  was  of  course  a  gradual 
mental  and  moral  deterioration ;  and,  in  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century* 
and  the  beginning  of  the  next,  a  condition  of  popular  ignorance  and  vice 
became  apparent,  which  aroused  public  attention  anew  to  the  defects  of 
existing  educational  moans ;  and  a  series  of  strenuous  private  and  public 
efforts  was  commenced  for  their  improvement,  which  is  even  yet  in  pro- 
gress ;  and,  in  pursuance  of  which,  bills  have  been  annually  attempted  to 
be  carried  through  parliament,  for  the  last  three  or  four  years,  for  reor- 
ganizing the  parochial  system. 

The  Society  for  propagating  Christian  Knowledge,  founded  in  1701,  the 

Gaelic  School  Society,  and  various  local  school  societies,  have  for  a  long 

time  been  more  or  less  supplementary  to  the  parochial  system.    Of  the 

later  series  of  efibrts  above  referred  to,  are  the  Sabbath  and  Sessional 

schools,  established  at  Edinburgh,  in  1813,  the  Normal  School,  and  then  the 

three  others  which  grew  from  the  latter,  the  labors  of  the  Glasgow  Edu- 

caiional  Society,  the  system  of  Assembly  schools  resulting  from  the  same 
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exertions  which  established  the  Edinbuigh  SessioiuJ  School,  the  Aberden 
industrial  schools,  local  industrial  and  reformatory  schools  at  Edinhorg^ 
Glasgow,  Dundee,  Ayr,  &c.,  and  church  and  state  appropriati<»is  of  more 
than  $100,000  a  year. 

The  most  systematic  and  successful  enterprise  of  this  dass  was  instita- 
ted  and  carried  out  by  William  Watson,  Sheriff-sabstitote  of  Aberdeen- 
shire,  who  organized,  in  1841,  a  system  of  industrial  schools,  which  em- 
braced in  its  operations  all  classes  of  idle  vagrant  children,  and  cleared  a 
large  town  and  county  of  juvenile  criminals  and  be^ars ;  thereby  estab- 
lishing an  enviable  reputation  as  a  wise  political  economist,  an  efficient 
magistrate,  and  a  practical  benefiMHx>r  of  his  country  and  race.  His  plan, 
which  was  developed  gradually,  embraced,  first,  gratuitous  edacatioo. 
This  succeeded  only  partially.  He  next  held  out  three  substantial  meals 
a  day,  and  four  hours  of  useful,  but  self-imposed  occupation.  This  was 
a  stronger  inducement ;  but  all  the  vagrant  children  did  not  coma  Thai, 
under  the  police  act,  all  street  begging  was  prohibited,  and  all  found  beg- 
ging were  sent  to  the  industrial  school  for  food,  instruction  and  worL 
And,  to  reform  those  who  still  gained  their  bread  by  thieving,  a  chfld's 
asylum  was  founded,  to  which  these  young  criminals  were  sent  to  school, 
or  to  be  taught  useful  knowledge  and  a  trade,  instead  of  a  prison.  By 
these  various  agencies,  street  vagrancy  and  juvenile  crime  has  been  anni- 
hilated. Some  of  the  features  of  this  system  have  been  tried  in  nearly  all 
the  large  towns  in  Great  Britain,  and  with  a  success  greater  or  less,  as  the 
plan  adopted  has  embraced  more  or  less  of  the  Aberdeen  system. 

The  success  of  Sheriff  Watson^s  enterprise  induced  Rev.  Thomas 
Guthrie  to  attempt  a  similar  one  in  Edinburgh,  the  result  of  which  has 
been  the  establishment,  in  1847,  of  two  "industrial  feeding  schools"  there, 
one  called  the  "  Original,*^  and  the  other,  an  off  shoot  from  it,  the  "  United^ 
Ragged  SchooL  The  separation  arose  from  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
religious  instruction;  the  " Original'*  being  distinctively  a  Protestant 
school,  while,  at  the  **  United,"  religious  instruction  is  given  separately  to 
children  of  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  communions.  Both,  however,  are 
doing  good,  substantially  in  the  same  field ;  although  the  size  of  the  city 
has  prevented  the  accomplishment  of  such  a  thorough  cleansing  fr«n 
juvenile  beggary  and  vice  as  has  happened  at  Aberdeen. 

Reformatory  instruction  in  Scotiand  has  received  a  decided  impulse 
from  the  operation  of  an  act  known  as  Mr.  Dunlop's  act,  passed  in  1854^ 
which  empowers  magistrates  to  commit  children  guilty  of  offenses,  and 
vagrant  children,  to  a  proper  reform  school,  for  a  definite  term  of  years, 
and  provides  for  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  such  children  by  the 
parents  if  able,  otherwise  by  the  parish.  The  recognition  and  enforce- 
ment, in  this  act,  and  in  Lord  Palmerston^s  similar  act  for  England  and 
Wales,  of  the  duty  of  parents  to  provide  for  the  support  of  their  criminal 
children,  constitute  a  very  marked  and  valuable  feature  in  the  late  reform- 
atory operations  of  Great  Britain,  and  one  whose  soundness  is  alrea^ 
proved  by  its  good  effects. 

The  following  memoranda  of  viats  to  three  Scotch  reformatorieB,  ara 
copied  from  the  IrUh  Quarterly  Bmett  for  June^  185G. 
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iwwwTMAt  mmooL^  «LA0Qoir,  (BonmH  bow.) 

In  thii  minodl  the  greal  mMjotitf  of  tfa«  ehildren  Are  those  sent  thither  by  the 
megistnte^  under  Banlop^  tot)  for  being  in  a  slato  of  destitation;  the  r^nalnder 
ve  admitted  from  dieritj,  ibr  the  seme  reason.  All  the  children  are  MHj  M^ 
and  those  sent  bf  the magis^ates  are  lodged  as  well  as  fed:  the  diet  is  porridge 
and  milk  for  break&sk  and  sapper,  and  Sootdi  broth  or  pea-soup  and  bread  for 
dinner.  SVom  the  heaMiy  and  heartj  appearance  of  the  children,  it  woold 
^ipear  that  the  food  is  soflldent  The  bnilding  of  the  institation,  though  old,  is 
rooB^  and  in  a  high,  aiiyataation;  and  there  is  a  play  ground  adjoining. 

The  master,  Mr.  WHkie,  kindly  aooompanied  me  over  the  establishment  The 
boys  were  employed  in  making  paper  bags  for  grocera,  kc^  and  in  picking  cotton 
waste:  they  seemed  to  be  working  with  spirit  The  master  informed  me 
tiiat  there  was  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  work  for  them — ^that,  indeed,  twice  as 
mudi  woric  could  be  obtained  as  the  children  could  da  The  girls  whom  I  saw 
were  employed  in  sewing  and  knitting;  and  I  learned  that  they  do  the  house- 
woric  and  make  the  dothes.  Trsdes  are  not  taught  in  this  school  I  was 
Informed  that  it  was  not  considered  desirable  to  make  shoemakers  or  taQors  of 
the  children,  since  the  journeymen  in  those  trades  are  generally  in  a  low  moral 
positkm. 

IliereBgkMis  instruction  conrists  of  reading  portions  of  the  Scriptures ;  no  cate- 
chism is  used.  A  large  part  of  the  pupils  have  been  the  children  of  Irish  Roman 
CkthdUe  parents,  yet  hitherto  the  school  has  come  into  no  collision  with  the  Roman 
Oatholie  body.  On  Sundi^the  children  attend  public  worship^  the  boys  ataFree 
Qhureh  and  the  giris  at  an  Bstablished  Church — an  arrsngement  dictated  by  the 
oomrenienoe  of  accommodation. 

One  of  the  lady  directresses,  whomi  found  superintending  in  the  giris'  sohool, 
informed  me  that  great  pains  are  taken  to  find  situations  for  the  pupils  when  they 
are  of  an  sge  to  quit  the  institution.  Factory  work  is  objected  to^  as  leaying  the 
ehOdrsn  too  uncontrolled.  It  is  thought  undesirable  also  that  the  lads  should  be 
employed  as  errand  boys,  since  they  would  be  so  much  in  the  streets,  and  haTO 
unoccupied  time  on  their  hands.  For  the  girls,  domestic  service  is  preforred, 
paitioQlaity  in  the  ihmilies  of  woridng  men  or  small  tradespeople,  it  being  found 
that  the  position  of  servants  in  gentlemen's  fomilies  is  too  great  a  rise  for  them. 
Hie  boys  are  diiefly  i^f^irenticed  to  trades,  such  as  carpenters,  smiths^  fta :  alarge 
nuniber  have  been  taken  into  ship-builders*  yards,  the  owners  of  which  are  (Kends 
of  the  Inslilatioa.  A  supervision  over  the  pupils  is  kept  up  for  some  yearn  after 
they  leave  the  school;  and  when  out  of  work  they  are,  I  believe,  permitted  to 
return  to  the  sohool  tin  tiiey  can  obtain  employment  One  condition  is  made  with 
tiie  peraons  to  whom  the  pupils  are  intrusted,  vis.,  that  tiiey  shall  cause  them  to 
siktend  a  Protestant  place  of  worship.  Hie  chikiren  have  general^  turned  out 
well,  and  soBse  of  them  have  risen  to  a  respectable  position. 

BIPUOI  lOE  BOTfl^  (DITSB  nBOT,  eLASQOW.) 

This  establishment  is  in  an  open,  siry  situation,  on  tiie  east  sMe  of  Glasgow ; 
the  building  is  large  and  roomy,  though  in  a  sfyle  of  arohitselare  of  mere  pteten- 
sfon  than  isi  perhaps,  suitable  to  an  institution  of  this  ohaiaoler. 

The  boys  have  all  been  convicted  of  offenses^  and  are  sent  here  to  be  detained 
for  seven  yean,  if  necessary,  for  their  reformation.  I  was  informed,  however,  by 
Ifr.  Hflfy^wy  the  superintendent,  who  kindly  showed  me  tiie  institution,  that  it 
fai  laraly  nsoawiTy  to  kbtp  a  boy  for  more  than  four  yeaia    Many  of  the  pupils 
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have  been  In  prison.  Mr.  McCMnmmnchpra&nthaitheyflhofaldbeBezitdi^ 
to  the  institation  without  having  been  in  gaoL  The  piq»ils  are  taught  tiade^ 
such  as  tailoring,  shoemaking,  carpentiy,  Ac.  The  trades  are  taught  by  meBti  who 
aJso^  I  beUeve,  superintend  their  pupils  at  other  times  and  sleep  with  them  at 
night  These  men  are  workmen  thoroughly  skilled  in  their  crafts,  and  are  paid 
full  wages.  The  oonsequenoe  is,  that  the  pupils  become  really  good  workmen, 
and  are  able  at  once  to  gain  a  Uvelihood  on  leaving  the  institution.  I  saw  some 
ladies'  boots  and  shoes,  which  were  very  well  made.  The  proceeds  of  the  woik, 
I  was  informed,  pay  the  cost  of  the  raw  material,  the  wages  of  the  teadiers,  and 
leave  a  surplus,  which  is  devoted  to  the  general  expenses  of  the  establiahment) 
No  part  of  the  earnings  is  given  to  the  pupils. 

The  lads  were  plainly  but  neatly  dressed  in  the  usual  working  garb  of  Scotland, 
and  seemed  to  be  well  fed.  The  diet,  I  learned,  was  of  the  ordinary  Scotch 
character,  viz.,  porridge  and  milk  for  breakfast  and  supper,  and  barley  broth  or 
pea-soup  with  bread  for  dinner. 

There  is  a  steam-boiler  which  supplies  steam  for  heating  purposes,  and  also  to 
an  engine  drawing  a  &nning  apparatus  which  ventilates  the  house.  This  ia 
intrusted  to  the  care  of  two  of  the  boys. 

When  I  visited  the  institution,  it  being  near  the  dinner  hour,  most  of  the  boys 
were  in  the  play-ground,  which  is  spacious  and  lury:  some  of  them  were  being 
instructed  by  a  drill-sergeant  in  the  sword  exercise.  Upon  the  ringing  of  the 
dixmer-bell  all  who  were  in  the  play  ground  formed  into  columns  at  the  wofd  of 
command,  and  marched,  in  good  order,  into  the  dining-halL  The  militaiy  disci- 
pline, Mr.  McCallum  informed  me,  is  considered  useful  as  siccnstoming  the  boys  to 
prompt  obedience,  and  saving  much  time  in  proceedmg  to  work,  meals,  &a 

When  the  pupils  leave  the  establishment,  g^reat  pains  are  taken  to  provide  them 
with  situations  at  a  distance  fix)m  Glasgow.  The  nu^ority  emigrate  to  Oanada. 
Many  of  the  owners  of  vessels  trading  fh>m  Glasgow  to  that  country  take  the 
lads  out  gratis,  two  in  each  ship.  The  institution  furnishes  them  with  an  outfit 
and  a  bag  of  biscuits  toward  their  provisions;  and  they  are  expected  to  make 
tiiemselves  useful  on  board.  On  arriving  in  Canada,  they  are  received  by  persoDs 
friendly  to  the  institution,  who  procure  them  employment  Of  those  who  do  not 
emigrate,  many  are  apprenticed  to  shoemakers  and  other  artisans  in  the  ooontzy, 
and  some  have  gone  into  the  army  and  navy. 

It  Is  calculated  that  85  per  cent  of  the  boys  who  leave  this  establishment  ulti- 
mately turn  out  welL  This,  however,  is  upon  the  assumption  that  those  whose 
career  is  unknovm  are  going  on  aright ;  Mr.  McCallum,  however,  believes  that 
any  who  went  wrong  would  be  heard  ofl  Tliis  success  is  probably  in  a  great 
measure  to  be  attributed  to  the  removal  of  the  pupils  from  Glasgow,  which  pre- 
vents their  associating  with  their  old  connections. 

There  is  also  arefbge  for  girls  in  GlasgoWi  but  I  had  not  an  opportunity  of  in- 
specting it 

The  combined  effect  of  these  institutions,  and  the  industrial  schools,  has  been 
to  reduce  crime  to  a  considerable  extent  In  the  last  year,  though  the  price  of 
provisioDa  was  high  and  trade  not  good,  the  number  of  prisMiers  in  the  jail  of 
Glaagow  was  one  hundred  less  than  in  the  preceding  year. 

XDDIBUBaH    TTNITSD    INDUSTBIAL    SGHOOI^     (SOUTH    GRIT'S    GLOSB.) 

This  school  is  conducted  in  a  large  roomy  old  house  in  an  inclosed  ooar^ 
fbrmerly  the  dwelling  of  a  nobleman.  I  arrived  a  short  time  before  the  dinner 
boor.  I  went  through  several  rooms  where  the  diildren  were  engaged  in  industrial 
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«m{il0yment»  particalarij  ahoo.inating  and  tailoriDg^  while  some  of  the  younger 
oaee  were  making  paper  bags  and  bandboxes.  I  learned  that  the  shoemakers  and 
tailors  were  allowed  a  small  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  their  labor,  as  a  penny  per 
pair  for  shoes,  Ac  Those  who  had  attained  to  some  skill  had  learners  under  them^ 
(oaUed  apprentices,)  some  one,  some  two^  and  even  three.  The  work  done  by 
the  apprentices  is  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  boy-teacher.  The  boys  working  at 
trades  were  in  different  rooms^  each  under  the  care  of  a  master.  The  children 
appeared  to  work  with  spirit 

The  account  of  the  mdustrial  department^  I  find,  shows  a  balance  of  loss; 
but,  as  the  clothing  consumed  by  the  children  themselves  is  not  credited,  the 
real  loea,  if  any,  will  be  trifling. 

That  a  more  &vorable  flnanraal  result  is  not  obtained  is  to  be  attributed  to 
the  youth  of  the  children,  who  Iteve  the  school  so  soon  as  they  are  deemed 
competent  to  fill  private  situations. 

I  went  into  the  kitchen,  ^Hiich  was  veiy  dean,  and  saw  the  dinner  prepared. 
It  consisted  of  Scotch  broth,  of  a  nourishing  palatable  description,  with  brown 
bread.    The  children  break&st  and  sup  on  porridge. 

It  was  interesting  to  aae  them  at  dinner.  They  were  placed  at  tables  oontaim' 
ing  about  13  or  14  each.  At  the  head  of  every  table  is  an  elder  boy  or  giri, 
whoee  duty  is  to  count  the  number  at  the  taUe^  and,  if  any  are  away,  to  account 
for  their  abeenoe. 

I  did  not  happen  to  be  present  at  the  hour  when  religious  instruction  is  im- 
parted, bat  I  learned  that  the  clergy  of  each  denomination  attend  and  teach  the 
children  of  their  creeds  in  separate  rooms.  This  plan,  I  understand,  has  met 
with  perfect  success.  While  it  insures  to  the  children  a  thorough  religious  train- 
ing, experience  shows  that  it  is  unaccompanied  by  any  tendency  to  sectarian 
discord. 

There  are  at  present  more  than  one  hundred  inmates  in  the  school,  of  which 
about  two-thirds  are  Boman  Catholics.  A  large  number  of  children  have,  at 
difibrent  times,  left  the  school  for  various  situations  in  which  they  have  been 
placed,  and  have  mostly  turned  out  well. 

The  combined  etibct  of  this  school,  and  of  a  larger  one  whidi  has  been  for 
some  time  established  on  principles  similar,  except  as  respects  the  religious 
instruction,  has  been  absolutely  to  annihilate  juvenile  mendicancy  in  Edinburgh, 
and  very  greatly  to  diminish  the  number  of  the  youthfiil  inmates  of  the  jail. 

UtioT  Arthur  ICair,  of  Bdinburgh,  one  of  the  most  active  and  earnest  fiienda 
of  these  schools,  thus  writes: 

"  One  principle  is,  I  believe,  peculiar  to  our  schooV— it  is  equality  of  religious 
creeds.  We  have  one  hour,  (10  to  11,  A.  IL,)  ^pointed  for  religious  instruction, 
when  the  different  sects  retire  to  separate  rooms  to  reoeive  their  religious  instruct 
tion,  flom  the  teachers  of  their  own  &ith :  for  the  remainder  of  the  day  they  all 
work  together,  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  in  the  love  of  one  another,  at  least  this  is 
our  aim,  and  we  believe  our  endeavor  has  been  blessed.  We  are  chiefly  com- 
posed of  Presbyterians,  Spiscopalians,  and  Roman  Catholics.  We  have  woriced 
together  now  for  eight  years  most  unanimously,  and  the  children  who  have  left 
us  in  the  course  of  that  period  have  generally  behaved  well. 

If  you  will  oareftilly  read  the  reports,  I  think  you  must  oome  to  the  conclusion 
that  we  have  done  something  to  simpUQr  the  religious  dilBculty.  From  the  veiy 
oommencement,  we  have  acted  by  one  another  in  a  true  and  honest  spirit,  and 
though  we  are  always  most  happy  to  see  the  deigy  of  every  denominataoD 
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oommg  amongst  oa,  and  taking  an  intereet  In  our  duldran,  yet  W6  haye  stodi- 
onaly  ayoided  haying  anj  of  them  on  our  oommittee.  The  venerable  old  Kahop 
Oarrathen  la  the  only  exception,  and  he  waa  a  man  any  sdiool  might  haye  been 
proud  of  haying  at  its  head. 

We  haye  constantly  on  our  platfonn  at  the  general  meetingB  dergy  of  every 
creed.  We  have  frequently  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Kng<and,  the  Fresbyta- 
lians  and  the  Gatholica,  instructing  the  children,  of  course  in  separate  roomSk  bat 
atthesame  hoar;  daily  from  10  to  11  o'clock.  Itlsopentoal],andIfreqiie]iliy 
pass  during  that  hour  from  one  to  another,  to  see  what  Is  going  on;  btU  mmd^ 
each  deparimeni  is  under  the  sole  supervision  of  its  own  religious  instruction  com- 
mittee^ and  ihey^  by  the  constitution  and  rules  of  the  school,  can  not  be  meddled 
with  by  any  persons  but  members  of  their  own  church.  For  the  one  himr  tfais 
distinction  is  made ;  we  then  Johi  harmoniously  together,  and  I  am  sure  I  never 
during  the  day  think  for  a  moment  what  is  the  creed  of  any  particular  chiM.  We 
all  adoiowledge  the  same  God,  and  there  are  general  rules  of  guidance  which 
ean  not  give  offense.  One  of  our  teachera  is  a  Presbyterian,  the  other  is  a  OMb- 
olio-— our  superintendent  is  of  the  Churdi  k^  England— our  pupil  teadieTs  aie 
Catholic  or  Protestants  as  it  happens^  so  are  all  the  servants  of  tiie  Inatantiuu. 
Ineverthinkof  asking  to  what  sect  tiieybekmg.  Wehayeamantoteaditiie 
■hoemakfiffs^  I  know  he  is  a  Cathdic: 

I  do  not  know  what  the  tailor  is^  or  the  tamer,  or  the  bookbinder,  or  the 
printer, — but  I  know  we  have  never  had  a  word  of  diiSforenoe  or  of  unkindnesB 
amongst  the  children  or  the  teach««.  May  not  we  then  hope  that  the  Uessa^ 
of  heaven  may  rest  upon  our  endeavors,  and  that  we  may  be  the  honorable 
means  of  bringing  up  diildren,  who  through  life  will  obey  the  great  '^'^""i^ 
to  love  as  brethren. 

We  also  have  a  housekeeper  and  a  woman  under  her. ,  For  some  years  the 
head-woman  was  a  Catholic,  but  we  A>und  it  very  difficult  to  get  a  woman  oftiie 
oLass  we  required,  and  so  were  driven  to  take  a  Protestant,  but  the  under-woman 
is  a  Catholio.  As  &r  as  I  can  judge^  this  school  has  been  and  is  working  ca  a 
true  and  fiuthftil  prindpla" 


KEFOMATORT  EDUCATION  IN  IRELAND. 


As  early  as  in  the  7th  century,  English  and  Scotch  students  nosorted  to 
Ireland  for  education.  From  the  8^  century  to  the  18th«  says  Bayle, 
Ireland  was  **  the  most  civiliied  country  in  Europe,  the  nursery  of  the 
sciences.*'  Besides  the  higher  institutions  of  learning,  there  remain 
records  of  a  system  of  oonyentual  schools,  with  teachers  employed 
expressly  for  instructing  poor  scholars  gratis. 

But  instead  of  a  system  of  parochial  schools,  assisted  by  the  state  and 
supervised  by  the  local  clergymen  of  the  pupils*  parents,  which  succeeded 
so  well  in  Scotland  and  would  have  found  a  basis  at  least  as  good,  in  ex- 
isting institutions  in  Ireland,  the  whole  series  of  English  legislation  from 
the  act  of  Henry  YIIL,  in  1687,  for  establishing  parochial  schools,  down 
to  the  latest  of  the  modem  educational  associations,  the  Kildare-Plaoe 
Society,  dating  from  1811,  constituted  a  gystem  of  aTowed  attempts  to 
make  Englishmen  and  Protestants  out  of  Irish  Catholics.  The  act  of 
1687,  which  proTided  for  parochial  schools,  bound  the  Catholic  deigy, 
under  oath  and  under  penalty  of  a  heayy  fine,  to  keep  **a  school  to  learn 
English,"  if  any  pupils  should  offer.  An  act  under  Elizabeth,  A.  D., 
1668,  provided  for  diocesan  schools,  of  a  higher  grade.  During  subse- 
quent reigns  various  other  statutes  were  enacted  on  the  subject  generally, 
showing  some  slight  progress  in  liberality.  But,  although  the  Catholics 
were  four-filths  at  least  of  the  whole  population,  yet  this  whole  course  of 
legislation  prohibited  them  frt>m  endowing,  managing  or  teaching  schools, 
or  even  frt>m  educatiug  their  own  children  abroad ;  and  the  penalty  for 
any  Catholic  acting  as  a  schoolmaster,  assistant  schoolmaster,  or  private 
tutor,  was  transportation  for  the  first  offense,  and  the  pains  of  hi^ 
treason  for  the  second. 

Of  the  succession  of  Protestant  associations  which  continued  these 
efforts  at  a  later  day,  the  Society  for  promoting  English  Protestant  schools 
in  Ireland  was  the  first  It  was  established  in  1788,  to  take  charge  of 
the  Charter  schools,  which  Primate  Boulter  had  set  in  operation  two  years 
before.  The  Association  for  Discountenancing  Vice  followed,  in  1800,  and 
lastly  came  the  Kildare-Place  Society,  which  was  in  active  operation  until 
about  1886.  Altogether,  these  societies  expended  nearly  seven  millions 
of  dollars  of  public  money  in  their  vain  undertaking. 

Wiser  and  more  liberal  efforts  for  an  unsectarian  education  began  to 
be  made  as  early  as  1806,  when  a  commission  was  appointed  to  examine 
the  condition  of  schoola  in  Ireland.  Another  was  appointed  in  1884 ;  and, 
after  still  fiirther  efforts  during  several  years,  the  present  Board  of  National 
Education  in  Ireland  vras  i^pointed,  and  commenced  its  operations  in  1881. 

This  body,  composed  of  infiuential  persons,  both  Catholic  and  Protest- 
ant|  has  labored  with  much  wisdom  and  success.    At  the  end  of  1864, 
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the  schools  under  its  charge  nambered  5,178,  haying  more  than  a  half 
a  million  of  children  on  the  rolls.  These  schools  include  155  agricaltonl, 
and  142  work-house  schools,  besides  Tarious  training  schools,  industrial 
schools,  &c.  The  annual  appropriation  for  the  Board  has  increased  finom 
about  £4,828  to  about  £200,000 ;  and  the  influence  of  its  labors  is 
accomplishing  a  visible  change  in  the  moral  and  physical  condition  of 
Ireland.  The  system  has  lately  been  completed  by  the  establishment  of 
the  Queen's  colleges  at  Cork,  Belfiist,  and  Galway,  which  are  based  on 
similar  principles,  and  offer  a  completed  education  without  sectarian 
influence  or  tendency. 

These  "  National  Schools,"  although  in  &ct  both  preTentive  and  reform- 
atory, are  not  technically  so.  Education  expressly  such,  is  not  yet  mak- 
ing progress  in  Ireland  as  rapidly  as  in  England,  although  interest  in  it  is 
increasing,  and  the  need  of  it  is,  if  possible,  greater.  The  statistics  of 
juvenile  crime  in  Ireland  are  startling.  In  1853,  the  number  of  ofienders, 
aged  not  more  than  sixteen,  arraigned  in  Ireland,  was  15,600 ;  of  whom, 
were  committed  for  trial,  12,238.  And  in  1854^  of  a  total  of  10,786  so 
arraigned,  7,640  were  convicted.  In  Dublin  alone,  of  a  whole  number  of 
240,248  persons  taken  into  custody  by  the  police,  during  the  four  years 
from  1849  to  1852,  inclusive,  68,882,  being  over  one-fifth,  were  less  than 
twenty  years  of  age. 

To  meet  the  moral  and  physical  needs  of  such  a  class,  both  Protestants 
and  Catholics  have  of  late  years  made  commendable  exertions.  The 
oldest  Ragged  School  in  Dublin  is  the  Lurgan  Street  School,  established 
in  1880,  and  to  which  a  department  for  lodging  and  feeding  boys  was 
added  in  1851.  The  Mill  Street  Ragged  Schools  were  founded,  in 
1850,  by  Mr.  Daniel  Molloy.  The  Townsend  Street  Schools  were  opened 
in  1852.  Among  the  ladies  interested  in  these  schools  are  the  wives  of 
Archbishop  Whatcly,  and  of  Hon.  Thomas  Lefroy,  and  others  of  the 
most  influential  families  in  Dublin.  The  pupils  of  these  schools  are  em- 
ployed as  shoe-blacks,  messengers,  &c.  The  Ragged  School  Broomer  and 
Messenger  Society,  organized  1852,  procures  for  its  scholars  a  somewhat 
higher  grade  of  employment,  and  obtains  good  situations  for  them  at 
graduation. 

These  are  Protestant  schools ;  and  number  in  all  about  200  "ragged" 
pupils.  There  were,  however,  in  1858,  six  Catholic  schools,  under  charge 
of  a  committee  of  leading  Catholics,  with  an  aggregate  attendance,  includ- 
ing week-days  and  Sundays,  of  2,780.  The  corresponding  figure  for  the 
above  Protestant  schools  is  about  1,000;  the  number  aided  with  food, 
lodging  and  clothing  in  the  Catholic  schools  not  being  given.  Bir.  Con- 
nellan  states  the  whole  number  of  Ragged  Schools  in  Dublin,  1853,  at 
nine,  with  664  pupils.  Other  similar  schools  have  been  added ;  among 
others,  St  Joseph's  Industrial  School,  and  the  Andrean  Free  National 
School,  excellency  conducted  ij  Mr.  M'Ghiuran ;  both  Catholic. 

The  example  of  Dublin  is  being  followed  in  Coric  and  other  Irish  dtieB^ 
but  we  are  at  present  unable  to  give  precise  information  of  their  progress 
or  present  condition. 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  EUROPEAN  REFORMATORIES. 


Ih  the  moTement  for  juyenile  reform  in  Europe,  some  important  princi- 
ples of  operation  are  perceptible.    We  shall  here  briefly  state  them. 

1.  Perhaps  the  most  prominent  of  the  points  alluded  to  is,  the  Family 
Principle  in  organization.  Of  the  modem  reformatories,  established  to 
do  a  better  work  than  the  great  oentraliied  European  orphan-houses  and 
alms-houses,  many  reoeiTe  only  firom  ten  to  twenty  children ;  a  number 
not  too  great  to  allow  &mily  discipline  and  fiuoiily  influence.  Larger  es- 
tablishments, as  at  Horn  and  Mettray,  are  sub-diyided  into  family  groups, 
under  the  charge  of  an  "  elder  brother,"  or  assistant  of  some  grade. 
Under  the  influence  of  the  benerolent  and  assiduous  OTersight  of  such 
guardians,  these  minor  groups  are  pervaded  with  a  spirit  nearly  approach- 
ing that  of  the  natural  fiunily,  and  seem  to  afford  the  best  possible  sub- 
stitute for  the  parental  care  of  which  the  pupils  are  deprived. 

2.  Relations  of  these  institutions  to  their  originators  and  the  supervising 
authority.  The  best  of  the  European  institutions  have  been  first  estab- 
lished upon  a  small  scale,  by  one  person,  with  the  aid  of  a  little  society  or 
of  a  few  friends,  or  perhaps  himself  being  sole  originator,  manager, 
teacher  and  pay-master ;  sometimes  in  his  own  private  house.  As  the 
results  of  such  labors  become  visible,  his  friends  grow  interested  in  it, 
and  assist  him  with  money  or  services ;  perhaps  a  few,  or  many,  furnish 
fbnds  sufficient  to  procure  lands  and  buildings,  and  to  provide  some  scanty 
salary  for  the  officers.  Now  it  is,  and  not  before,  that  the  appeal  is  made 
to  the  State ;  by  showing  that  definite  and  important  good  is  already 
done,  and  that  moderate  assistance  will  secure  the  safe  and  permanent 
continuance  of  the  means  of  such  good.  In  return  for  such  aid,  the  State 
Is  invested  with  a  supervisory  power ;  and  the  reports  of  the  institution 
are  made  to  it,  and  to  the  public. 

8.  The  motives  and  preparatory  training  of  the  teachers  employed. 
In  Europe,  the  student  of  juvenile  reform  is  continually  surprised  at  the 
almost  missionary  spirit  which  must  operate  In  the  various  corps  of  assist- 
ants as  well  as  superintendents  at  reformatories,  to  keep  them  where  duty 
is  so  severe  and  wages  so  scanty.  It  is  only  a  spirit  of  the  most  imme> 
diate,  practical,  home  benevolence,  looking  to  the  benefit  of  the  nearest 
and  neediest,  and  influencing  a  class  with  whom,  with  us,  such  motives 
have  too  little  weight,  which  calls  out  this  class  of  laborers  in  the  field  of 
reform. 

The  pioneers  in  the  modem  reformatory  enterprise,  were  mainly  un- 
prepared for  their  work  by  study  or  experience.  But  they  almost  imme> 
diately  annexed  to  their  institutiona  normal  departments,  varying  In 
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character  and  distinctnesa,  for  the  professional  training  of  their  aswsUnte 
and  successors.  The  members  of  these  departments  render  importaiii 
assistance  in  the  daily  conduct  of  the  institution,  and  at  the  sune  tiiae 
pursue  a  comprehensiTe  course  of  study,  thus  obtaining  extended  aod 
combined  knowledge  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  their  profession. 

4.  The  character  and  purpose  oftbe  industrial  training  giTen.  Altfaoagh 
some  of  these  institutions  prepare  their  pupils  for  trades,  it  is  the  object 
in  most  of  them  to  train  them  for  earning  a  living,  as  farmers,  gardenen 
or  nurserymen,  and  to  accustom  them  to  such  a  life ;  the  country,  and 
rural  occupations,  being  regarded  as  the  situation  mort  fiiTorable  for  the 
future  morals  and  usefulness  of  the  class  of  pupils  trained  in  them.  This 
also  counteracts  the  existing  tendency  in  the  population  to  concentntein 
and  about  the  already  oveigrown  European  cities. 

6.  The  extent  to  which  women  eodperate  in  the  maintenance  and  cinry- 
ing  on  of  the  institutiona  The  fiinds  which  support  than  are  frequentiy 
wholly  or  partly  gathered  by  a  society  of  wouken,  organized  lor  the  pll^ 
pose ;  a  force  of  female  teachers  is  employed  whereyer  the  institution  le- 
ceives  female  pupils ;  and  the  system  of  '*  patronage  **  for  the  gndoites 
is  frequentiy  in  charge  of  a  female  patronage  society.  The  women  con- 
stituting these  societies  are  pious,  of  great  respectability,  deeply  interested 
in  their  work,  and  judicious  and  energetic  in  prosecuting  it ;  and,  in  many 
Instances,  of  high  social  position. 

6.  Contribution  to  the  support  of  criminal  children  by  th^  parenta 
Instead  of  permitting  such  parents, — usually  themselves  useless  if  not 
also  criminal  members  of  society, — to  cast  upon  their  more  diligent  and 
upright  fellows  all  the  care  and  expense  of  the  children  whom  they  bare 
ruined,  a  custom  is  gaining  ground  of  applying  to  such  parents  &r  a 
periodical  payment  in  aid  of  their  support  In  England,  Bavaria  and 
Belgium  such  an  application  is  sanctioned  by  law ;  and,  in  case  of  refosal, 
means  of  coercing  a  proper  contribution  are  provided. 

7.  Economy.  Notwithstanding  that  the  average  number  of  teach- 
ers and  officers  in  the  European  rdformatories  is  much  larger  than  is  maal 
in  the  United  States,  the  average  expense  per  pupil  is  surprisingly  smaD. 
This  is  due,  not  only  to  the  inexpensiveness  of  the  buildings  occupied, 
and  smallness  of  the  salaries  paid,  but  to  numerous  economies  secared  hy 
the  judicious  improvement  of  the  labors  of  the  pupils  in  ftrming,  garden- 
ing, trades,  &c.,  so  thai  tiie  institutions  are,  to  a  conaderable  d^;ree, 
fl^-supporting. 

8.  A  system  of  patronage,  for  continuing  assistance  and  influence  to  the 
pupil  after  leaving  the  institution,  until  he  is  securely  established,  both  in 
respect  to  occupation  and  morals.  This  department  is  under  chaige  either 
oi  the  officers  of  the  institution  or  of  a  society  organized  for  the  special 
purpose,  or  both,  and  sometimea  with  State  aid.  Such  societies  coospt 
either  of  men  or  women ;  and  the  help  thus  afforded  to  their  beneficiariea 
is  an  important  and  indeed  an  indispensable  appendix  to  the  educatioDof 
the  school  itself 

9.  The  distinctly  preventive  diaracter  of  the  movement  genenlly. 
Not  only  do  separate  institutions  exist,  as  well  for  the  morally  endangered 
as  lor  the  vicious  only,  but  tiie  best  of  the  reformatories  proper  are,  to  a 
large  extent,  preventive  in  character.  Orphans,  neglected  children,  those 
already  beginning  to  go  astray,  are  received  and  cared  fiir  on  the  sound 
principle  that  prevention  is  better  than  cure,  whether  as  to  m<Hals  or 
money. 

It  may  be  added  that  nearly  all  the  excellences  above  enumerated  are 
directly  or  indirectiy  traceable  to  the  extensive  existence  of  personal, 
practical,  active  and  painstaking  charity  among  the  individnala  of  £i&0' 
pean  communities. 
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ISSTITOTIOHS. 


L  EUBOPEAN. 

COLOimES  AOnOOLBB,  BOOLBfl  BURALU,  BT  SOOLBS  DX  BBFOBMS,  pOQT  fes  ladl. 

gentB,  1m  mendisntB  et  les  ragmbonds,  et  speeialement  poor  Iw  enfants  des  deux 
sezet,  en  Soisse,  en  Allemagne,  en  France,  en  An^^eterre,  dans  les  Pajs-Baa  ct 
en  Belgiqne.  Bapport  addreiie  a  H.  Teach,  ministre  de  la  jnstice,  par  Ed.  Dve- 
petiaox  .  .  .  BmxoUea,  1861.  4o.  2  cols.  pp.  308.  (Agrienitanl  colonies,  and 
rural  aohools  and  reform  Bchools,  for  paupers,  mendicants  and  vagrants,  and 
especially  for  chfldren  of  both  sexes,  in  Switzerland,  Germany,  France,  England, 
the  Netherlands  and  Belgium.  A  report  to  H.  Tesch,  mfaiister  of  justice.  By 
Ed.  Dnepetiaax.    Brussels,  1861.) 

This  exceedingly  clear,  condensed  and  lull  doenment,  gives  (in  FreDch)  detsOi 
and  statistics,  narradve  and  tabolated,  of  origin,  management,  ofganiaatioa,  ec- 
pense,  and  mental,  moral  and  religioas  training  and  discipline,  fnller  in  propor- 
tion to  the  importance  of  the  institation,  and  especially  complete  and  interestiiig 
upon  the  great  schools  of  Hettniy  and  Bn^sselede. 

Besides  these  two,  more  or  less  acconnt  is  given  of  sixty-fonr  other  institii- 
tiODS,  being  all  those  of  importance  in  Western  Europe,  and  inelnding  as  well  oi^ 
phan  hooses  and  other  preventive  and  repressive  institutions,  as  refiarmatodes 
proper. 

The  report  contains  also  plans  and  elevations  of  the  buildings  at  Rnysselede, 
Hettray,  and  the  Banhe  Haas,  and  a  valuable  report  to  the  government  of  Bd- 
ginm,  embodjring  a  plan  of  organization  for  fium-ahnshoases  for  adult  beggars. 

It  has  also  short  summaries  of  the  history  of  juvenile  reform  in  the  countries 
of  which  it  treats,  and  a  terse  and  able  smnmary  of  the  author's  own  views  upon 
reformatory  institutions,  as  deduced  from  the  extensive  array  of  facts  included  la 
his  investigatioas. 

FuxoKNDB  Blaitkb  aus  dem  Baahen  Haase  zn  Horn  bei  Hamburg.    Mitt- 
hellungen  uber  freie  Vereine,  Anstalten  u.  s.  w.    Herausgegeben  von  Dr.  HBcb- 
em  .  .  .  (Flying  Leaves  from  the  Bauhe  Hans  at  Horn  near  Hamburg.    Cantaia 
ing  information  upon  free  churches,  institutions,  &o.    Ed.  by  Dr.  Wichera.) 
Monthly.    12o.,  pp.  86  each. 

This  is  the  organ,  not  only  of  the  Bauhe  Haus  itself,  but  of  that  whole  religioQS 
and  reformatory  movement  in  Germany,  known  as  the  Inner  Misrion.  It  includes 
reports  of  the  proceedmgs  of  the  agents  of  this  movement  and  of  the  varioos 
churches  and  institutions  connected  with  it,  and  of  the  progress  and  condition  of 
the  Bauhe  Haus  itself.  At  the  printing  and  publishing  office  established  at  tibe 
Bauhe  Haus,  a  large  number  of  works  for  the  young  and  for  adults,  confonning 
to  the  views  of  the  Inner  Mission,  ethical,  biographical  and  entertaining,  have  been 
issued ;  of  which  lists  are  from  time  to  time  given  in  the  advertising  pages  of  the 
Fliegende  Blatter. 

SocuTB  Patebmxlul  Fondation  d*une  colonic  agricole  de  jennes  detenues 
a  Hettray  .  . .  Paris  .  .  .  B.  Duprat  .  .  .  1880.  (Paternal  Society.  Foundation 
of  an  agricultural  colony  for  young  detenues,  at  Mettray.  Paris:  B.  Dupiat. 
1889.    8o.,  pp.  112. 

BAPPOBTS  DBS  DIBBGrmmS  DB   LA  COLOIOB  AOBIOOLB  DB  liETTBAT.     (Bs- 

ports  of  the  dlrectorB  of  Mettray  to  the  founders.)    ISo. 
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Thit  Meovnt  of  the  ftmiMUtion  of  M^ttnr,  witK  its  animal  reports,  fbraa  a 
Mriw  of  annual  pamphlets  from  1918,  and  yet  oontinned.  They  include  fViU  and 
imawting  aooovnii  of  the  progress  of  Mottrmj,  with  anecdotes,  decninents,  fto., 
and  Tarious  eagi«Tings.  Among  others,  Is  the  head  of  Yioomto  Pretigneies  de 
Gowtsilles,  one  of  the  original  ftmnders  of  Mettny,  now  deoeaeed. 

AntAMJm  iftB  jjk.  Crakitb.  RoTue  mensuoDe  destinee  a  la  ^sonssion  dee  ^nea- 
tkrns  et  a  rezaman  des  institntions  qui  interessent  les  paurres.  JoanuU  de  la 
eooiets  d*oconomla  oharitahla.  .  .  .  Faris.  A.  Le  Clere  et  Co.  (Annals  of  Chai^ 
ity.  A  monthlj  loriew  Ibr  the  disonssion  and  examination  of  qnestions  and  in- 
stitntions relatiTO  to  the  poor.  Jonraal  of  the  Economical  Charitable  Sooietj, 
Paris:  A.  Ls  Glen  k  Co.)    8a,  pp.  about  800  a  year. 

This  monthly  now  ftras  thirteen  handsome  rolames,  from  1846  to  18ftT  bdut- 
iftx  «nd  oontains  a  hnge  mass  of  information  relstiTe  to  tiie  ancient  and  modem 
hislorr,  and  present  condition  and  pragr«»i  of  insUtntionB  of  all  classes,  intended 
for  the  succor  and  reftvm  of  the  poor  and  unfbrtunatc;  including  not  oaly  retbrm- 
alortee  prop«r,  but  hospitals,  charity  schools,  bencTolent  societies,  &c, 

Tu  Imsr  QrAnrsRLT  Rnvisw.  Dublin:  W.B.  KeQj.  London:  Simpkins, 
Marshall  &  Ccw    Price  Is.  6d.  per  number. 

Af^nded  to  each  number  of  this  ably  conducted  Quaiterlj  ftom  June,  (No. 
XIV.)1$54,tbereba'*aMntr^jr««wtl«/' He  iVt»yr«ss</Jgs/brwaloi-y  &JUwh 
mi  Pritm  /Ksr^Ais**— aToraging  at  least  100  dbsehr  printed  pages,  ami  con- 
taining reports  of  Institutions,  accounts  of  public  meetings  in  reference  to  Juvenile 
Crime  and  its  prevention  and  relbrmation,  and  the  ablest  papers  which  haTC 
appeared  from  the  British  press  on  the  subject  Th»  series  constitutes  a  Docu- 
mentary History  of  the  Reibnnatasy  Movement  in  Great  Britain  since  18M.  In 
them  wiU  he  Ibund  a  particular  account  of  the  Metlnij  Institution,  and  of  the 
movements  of  M.  Demeti. 

Tm  Pmukiinnnmr  and  PrlN»  and  Relbnnatcry  Gatette;  London:  Pub- 
lished at  the  Book  Society*  19  Paternoster  Row.    te.  per  annum.  ^ 

This  Monthly  Journal  k  a  valuahle  Record  of  Social  Amelionitiott  and  of  Cltti^ 
itahle  Instituticoa  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  now  the  organ  of  the  National  Reftnm- 
atoiy  and  BeAaga  Union,  of  which  the  Eart  of  Shaftesbury  is  President  The 
number  fbr  February,  18ftT,  contains  the  **  Priae  Essays  on  tiM  Practical  Manage- 
m««l  of  Relbimatoriea  and  Refuges  with  respect  to  Pood,  Li^hcr  and  Rest** 

RironT  ntOM  Sklbct  CoMMimnt  [or  thb  Rovss  op  Covmoms,]  on  criminal 
and  destitute  juveailas;  together  with  the  proceedings  of  the  committee,  minutes 
of  evidence^  appandiz  and  index.  .  . .  December,  lOSt.    Pol.,  pp.  651. 

Do.  June,  16U.    Fol.,  pp^  64S. 

These  two  solid  reports  contain  evidence,  era!  and  documentary,  furnished  to 
the  respective  criMitteas  of  the  Ei^ilUi  House  of  Commona,  by  Rot.  S.  Tuner, 
Miss  Carpenter  and  other  leading  philanthropists,  rektiiig  to  all  questions  of 
theory  and  practice  in  juvenile  misery  and  crime,  and  their  prevention  and  te- 
foim;  a  great  mine  of  authoritative  materials,  ftom  which  have  been  gath- 
ered the  substance  of  numerous  publications  upon  the  sul^ects  discussed.  Among 
the  documents  in  the  appendixes  to  these  reports  are,  extracts  from  many  rsports 
on  prisons,  &o.,  of  chaplains  and  hwpeotors;  narratives  of  individual  juvenile 
oflteders;  rules  and  regulations  of  Parkhunt  and  otiier  Institutions;  Recorder 
HUr^  chargee  to  the  Birmingham  grand  jury  $  Mr.  Fletcher^  paper  on  the  Conti- 
nental Farm-School  syetMu;  Rev.  8.  Tumer^s  report  on  the  organintion  of  Melt- 
ray:  report  of  the  French  Mathmal  Amemb^  committee  on  juvenile  oltedHt; 
many  documsnta  relating  to  Philadelphia  Houm  of  Rafhge,  IM. 
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F1B8T  CoHFBHncB  on   Befomuitory  Schoob  at  Binningfaam.    1861. 
Sbcohd  CoNFmswcB,  do.,  1868. 

The  prooeedingB  of  thu  Fint  Coaferenoe  at  Birmiiigfaain,  irere  of  noasoa]  b- 
teretti  and  had  a  powerfol  inflaeace  fai  Btimalatiiig  the  aotkm  of  PariiameBt  aad 
the  efforts  of  benevoleat  ladiyidQala  In  difierant  Mdioiiia  of  EnglaDd.  Tba  moat 
▼aloable  statisticfl  and  suggestions  contained  in  the  Report  and  the  Prooeedtegs, 
will  be  foand  in  ^  Barnard t  Papen  on  Reformatory  EAieatkm  amd  httlitrnthmM" 

FiBfiT  FBoviirciAL  Meetoto  or  thx  National  Bsvobmaxobt  Vmyas^  hM 
at  Bristol  in  Angnst,  1856.    London.    Cash.    172  pag^ 

This  pamphlet  includes  a  rery  valuable  "  Inaugural  Address,"  bj  Lord  Staa- 
ley,  and  Papers  on  "  Ae  Reformatory  Jnstittiiioiu  in  amd  near  Brittol,"  and  00  the 
Relationt  of  Ae  Reformatory  BdtooU  to  the  iSCate,  and  the  managnnieat  of  Female 
Beformatories  by  Biaiy  Carpenter;  on  Utejideneg  of  nn^  Pmal  Legiaiatim, 
by  Lord  Brougham;  on  "  PnmAmenie  in  Reformatory  SduoU,"  by  E.  B.  Wheat- 
ley ;  a  "  Visit  to  Mettray,"  by  Frederick  Hill;  *«  the  itdmirial  Scftoob of  SooO^d, 
mdtkevjorkinfofJXmlop^tAci;'  by  Alfred  Hill;  ''onthe  OumeeHon  ofJmmk 
Orime  amf  the  Drinhing  ffabiU  of  Socie^;*  by  B.  Croesman ;  on  "  8h^  Refo 
tory  and  the  Lherpool  AXbar  Bulk  Reformatory;'^  on  **  Proindmg  for  ike 
<lf  Reformatoriet  on  their  diteharget"  by  Rev.  Sydney  Turner,  and  *'  on 
JmprieonmeHt  for  ChOdrm  eenimteed  to  Reformatortee,"  by  Sir  Stafford  Nortfaoete. 

Social  Evils;  their  Causes  and  Uieur  Cure.  By  Alexander  Thomaon,  Esq., 
of  Banchory.    London:  James Ntsbet&  Co.    1862.    I60.,  pp.  176. 

This  little  volume  contains  a  dear  exposition  of  the  principles  on  which  the 
Aberdeen  Reformatory  Movement  was  conducted,  and  the  details  of  tibe  suceesi 
ftU  management  of  the  Industrial  Feeding  Schools. 

Thx  Philoiopht  or  Ragobd  SoHOOUk  London:  William  Plokaring.  18U. 
I60.,  pp.  128. 

IChjora:  or  Essays  on  the  present  state  and  prospeots  of  Society.  Edited  by 
VIsoount  Ingestre.    2  vols.    London:  J.  W.  Parker. 

These  volumes  embrace  forty  contributions  by  the  active  promotsrs  of  preveol- 
ive  and  reformatory  institntions  and  agencies  in  England  each  as  Model  l.odgiag 
Houses;  Public  Baths;  Bagged  Schools;  Adult  Edaoatiga;  Popular  Amase> 
meats,  &». 

JmraaiLB  DxLniQUKiraa,  their  eonditlon  and  treatment.  By  Maiy  CSarpentar. 
London:  W.  &;  F.  G.  Cash.    1868.    12o„  pp.  888. 

RaroBMATOBT  Schools,  ibr  flia  children  of  the  perishing  and  daagaroai 
classes,  and  for  juvenile  ofibndeia.  By  Biary  Oerpeatar.  London:  C  GBpin. 
1861.    120.,  pp.  868. 

These  two  volnmes  contain  acaibn,  comprefaanirra  and  practical  disonaakn  and 
presentation  of  the  history,  prino^dea  aad  details  of  Befignaatocy  Eduoatioa  asd 
Institutions. 

Two  Pbizb  Essatb  on  Juvenile  Delfaiqnency.  By  Micaiah  Hill,  Esq.  and 
G.  Coniwallis.    London:  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.    1868.    12o.,  pp.  48L 

JuTXHiLB  Defbayitt,  £100  Prise  Essay.  By  Bev.  Henry  Wonley.  Lon- 
don: Charles  GilphL    1849.  12o.,  pp.  276. 

Cbdib  xir  Ebglahd,  its  velatioo,  chanoter,  aad  extent,  as  devdoped  froaa 
1801  to  18i8.    By  Thomas  Pliat    London:  Charles  Gilpm.   1861.    12os  pp.  187. 

Cbabqbs  to  thx  Gbabd  Jubt  of  the  Borough  of  Birmingham.  By  M.  P. 
Hill,  Beoorder.    1867. 
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Pmnsmanr  jlxd  PBimraioir.    Bj  A.  Hmmbmii,  of  BamJiory.    1867. 

CiiiMX.    By  Frederick  Hill.    Mmmy.    IttS. 

Visit  to  HcrnuLT.    By  T.  Paynter  sod  Ber.  S.  Turner.    1846. 

Thb  Fasm  Scsboot  Stbtbh  of  im  Gomnanr.    By  Joseph  Fletehor. 

Bbpokmatost  Scbool*  or  Fbjlxcb  ▲»>  Esulamd.    By  P.  J.  Muiifty.   1864. 

Vbit  to  Oojw'uiftM'i'Ai.  BcroBMJLTOBiaB.    By  B.  HaD.    1866. 

Visrr  TO  Hbttbat.    By  Lord  Lei|^    1866. 

Edimbubqh  Bbyixw.    Koe.  104,  106. 

Law  Rbyuw.    Not.  I860.    Feb.  1866.    Feb.  1866. 

QUAKTKBLT  BBVIBW.     KoS.  1M^  196. 

KoRTR  British  Bbtisw.    Ncs.  48. 

EcLBCTio  Bbtibw.    Doc  1848, 

Bbpobt  o*  Scboou  or  Woburnibbs  abd  Pbdobs,  in  Irefauid,  1868.  By 
J.  W.  KsTsnsglL. 

Papbks,  Pahphlbts,  and  Spbbchbs  on  Refemstohes  end  JvTeniie  Crime. 

Edited  by  X  Sjaons,    1855. 

CsiBS  AND  Ckihinal  Oppbndbbs.    ByS.  RiohsideoD.    Jsiold. 

Pkioon  DiociPUNB.    By  John  Field. 

CtiHiNAi.  LB0toLATiON.    By  CSoofge  Goabe. 

Annaid  Reports  of  the 

*•       Pbbbton  Hovsb  op  Rbpvqb.    By  Her.  John  Gl^. 

**       DoBHAH  Rbpv«b  of  Disehsifed 

**       Ibisr  Rbpuob  of  Disehsrged 

**  RbD  LoDOB  RBTOBHATOtT,  fof  Oills,  St  BllSlol 

« 

**       KiNGswoBD  Rbpobkatobt,  far  Boys. 

* 

**       Habbwiok  Rbpobnatobt,  nesr  C?heheBhsBi 

**       Rbd  Hill  Fabn  School. 

**       Edinbubob  Inddstbial  Schools. 

■*       Abbbdbbn  Fbbding  Schools 

Ajcbab  Ship  Rbpobxatobt»  LivecpooL 

**         FiNCBLBT  InDOSTBUL  SCHOOLS. 

A  Plba  fob  Raoobd  Schools  ;  First,  Seeond,  end  SopplsBMBlaiy.  By  Rst 
IViiMS  Guthrie.    Edinbvrgh. 

Raoqbd  Schools  ;  their  Rise,  Pimiosi  snd  Rssehs.  By  John  Msogregor.  S. 
Lovve  d(  SoQ. 

A  Pbiss  Essat  on  Raoobd  Schools  snd  siaulsr  InstitiifiBBS.    By  O.  L  Hsll. 
SS5pi«e«.    1855. 
Thb  Rookbbibs  op  London,  PMt,  PisssBt  snd  FVHars.    By  ThosMs  Beenes. 

Boswoith.  lesa 

PvsLio  Baths  and  Wasb-Hoosbs.    RtTiagloB.    IWk 

A  Plba  poe  Industbul  Schools  snd  ImproTed  Dwellings  for  the  Poor,  ss 
tbe  best  mesne  for  deeresstng  Juvenile  Crime.    London :  Mssten.    149  psges. 

School  Econoht  :  or,  Mentsi  snd  Industrisl  Trsining.  By  JelUnger  Simons 
J.  W.  Psrker.    ISSpeges. 

[Most  of  the  sboTS,  with  other  Tshisble  dooumeBts,  wfll  be  found  entlrs  in  the 
Reeord  of  the  Irish  <)«srterly  Rerlew,  end  in  the  psges  of  the  Philsntiiropisti  snd 
the  snbstniioe  of  msny  of  tiiem  is  indnded  fai  "AsrMvtfs  Ptptn  on  iVevsnt- 
imamiM^brwkotarghuiiititkmmdAs^mim,''   F.aBrowaeU:  Hnitfocd.  186T.] 
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Ikdbx  to  Papers  on  Preventive^  CorredioiiudaindR^bTmaUonf  LutUntionM  and 
By  HENRY  BABNABD,  LL.  D.    Hartford :  F.  C.  BBOwmiLL.    360 

AnftDBiir,  crime  and  ngged  lehooU.  822.  844. 

AdMDS,  wij't,  on  imprisoninff  young.  804. 

▲ddertey,  Mr.,  on  JuTenlle  reform,  168. 

AdmisidonB.  Zt,  118, 121, 170, 177,186, 964, 8S. 

A«e,  88,  m,  264,  887. 

Agilcaltaral  labor,  16, 178. 

Agxicultural  refoxm  aehooLi,  M.  Dem«fci,on,  147. 

In  Franco,  147. 

Baohtelenj68. 

Baoggen,  y1. 

Carra,  76. 

OemaT.  267. 

Danelthal,  79. 

Hardwlcke,  831. 

Hofiryl,  66, 147. 

Horn,  109. 

KraitiUngon,  61. 

Mettray,  20,  l67, 216. 

Pctit-Bourg,  249. 

Potlfe-QaoTlUy,  269. 

Birmingham  conferences  on,  807. 

BoT.  8.  Turner  on,  297,  814. 
AlUer,  H.,  director  at  PeUt-Boni* .  260. 
AllonTllle.  M.  de  KainnevlUe't  nchool  at,  224. 
Amnaements,  22,  U,  124,  241,  288. 
Anteoedenta  of  inmates,  218,  299,  815,  265. 
ApprenticiDg,  24, 122.  214,  837. 
Awistants,  116,  133,  210,234,268. 
Association  of  prisoners,  818,  826. 
Auxiliary  school,  279. 
Aognstos,  M.,  agric.  sup't  at  Mettnj,  189, 191. 

Bachtelen,  reform  school  at,  69. 

Baker,  T.  B.  L.,  and  llardwicke  sehool,  881. 

Baltimore,  house  of  refuge,  864. 

Barnard,  H.,  report  on  supplem.  sgeneiet,  5. 

Baiin,  founder  of  school  atMesnil  St.  FInnin,  148. 

Baxol,  Madame,  104. 

Begging,  824,  847. 

Bcgnlnes,  98- 

Beemem,  RobH  HaU's  vidt  to,  282. 

Belgium,  24,  161,  261. 

Bengough,  George,  and  Hardwicka  lohool,  88L 

Berengerde  la  Drome,  M..  149. 

Berranger,  M.  dc,  charitable  labon  ol^  287. 

Banggen,  seminary  at,  71. 

Beaaneon,  M.,  207. 

Birmingham,  reform  conferancee  at,  807,  867. 

Bishop,  Kev.  F.,  on  Lirerpool  training lehoid, 890. 

Blanc,  M.  le,  director  at  Gaillon,  246. 

Bloolimann,  Dr.  C.  J.,  his  Uf«  of  PeatalOHl,  88. 

Blooet,  M.,  207. 

Bosch,  General  ran  den,  147. 

Boeton  Asylum  and  Farm  School,  864. 

Bristol,  Red  Lodge  reform  school  at,  826. 

Brothers'  Institute,  Itanhe  Haus,  19, 126. 

Brougham.  Lord,  on  juvenile  reform,  168,196. 

Brenton,  £.  P.,  341. 

Buildings,  21,  169,  249,  262, 296,  828,  881. 

Bnxgdorf,  Pestalozzi's  school  at,  46. 

Byron,  lady,  and  Red  Lodge  school,  827. 

Oarra,  roral  school  of.  75. 

Garter,  Rst.  T.,  on  prison  diadpUna,  818. 

Carpenter,  Mary,  120,  356. 

Catalogue  of  Kef.  Publicatiomi,  866. 

Cells,  sepiurate,  221,  233, 303. 

Cttnetery,  221,  287. 

Cellular  confinement  at  Mettray.  286. 

Central  prison  and  ref.  school  at  Gaillon,  244. 

Cexmiy,  rural  asylum  at,  257. 

Charitable  institutions  at  Rome,  list  of^  27. 

Charity,  Christian  and  heathen,  12. 

Charity,  organized,  hist.,  sketch  of,  11> 

Chavannes.  M.  de,  178. 

Chicago  rslbnn  ochocd,  854. 


Chxistiaa  Brothera,  14, 185. 

alatiatioa  of,  140. 

Kay's  account  of,  141. 

vsgulationB  of;  1^ 

training  scliool  of,  Shnttlevorth  on,  ML 
Chapel,  188, 287,  288. 
Charity,  Siatera  of,  85, 89,  98, 171. 
Chief  of  Families  at  Mettimy,  917, 
Child's  Asylum,  824. 

ChUdren  s  Aid  or  Friend  Society,  881,  SIL 
Chzistmaa  fcetlTal,  124, 182. 
City  boys,  pecnliaritiee  of;  211,  888. 
Cincinnati  Reform  School,  854. 
Clay,  Rot.  John,  on  Juvenile  oOendflis,  Sk 
Claarifleation,  152,  228. 260, 268. 
Commenc«nent,  88&i  884. 
CompalaoKy  paymants  br  pannlii,  Slfi,  Sttl 
Conditional  pardons,  16i. 
Confidence  in  well  doingfnS. 
Confinement,  8olitai7/177,X18,  986^ 
Convicta,  806. 

Correctional  diaeiplina,  156, 815. 
Correspondence  with  dlsehargwl  tnmatwij  188. 
Coat,  total,  225,  242, 266, 278. 

"    for  sauries,  70,  216, 260 

"    per  capita,  Barosean,  73,  Th,  78,  ISB^fll 

242. 256/279,  snTSs,  aea.    ^^"^ 

"    per  capita,  Amecieaa,  85*. 
Coontey  boys,  828. 838. 
Courts,  in  aid  of  diaeipUne,  199, 814. 
Coleman,  Mr.,  account  ot  Metteaj,  980l 
Conferences  on  reform  schools,  807. 
Conneeticat  State  Bafotm  Sehool,  356. 
Contents,  7. 

Come,  M.,  on  yomig  detsfniea,  148. 
Gourteilies,  Vicomte  de.  90, 154, 167,  IS&AT^  911 
Cousin,  on  Rotterdam  leftmn  achooL  288. 
Grime,  cost  of,  812,  816,  817, 819,  885. 

Dangerooi  Classes,  806, 821. 
Daily  routlaa.  U6, 128, 288, 296,  »B,  89tw 
Deaths,  220. 

Detention,  period  of,  168. 
Detenues  in  French  law,  155, 944- 
Delaellau,  M.,  195. 
Dameti,  and  Mettray,  90, 167. 
on  afipricultnral  cokmlea,  147. 
onRaoheHaoa,  169. 
DIaoonissenanatalt,  Kabenworth,  8L 
Diesterweg,  Dr.  A.,  biog.  of  Partainwij  88, 88 
Diet,  228,  288, 246, 288,  289. 
Discnarged  inmates,  80. 
Distribution  of  new  comers,  185. 
Dormitory,  220,247, 249. 
Dress,  m,  283, 266,  829. 

Drolin  G.,  and  Institute  of  Chr.  Broa..'''"*^  ^ 
Dudesieux,  M.  AohiUe,  school  of  at  St. 
Dncpetiaux,  on  agric.  vbC  achool,  25, 856. 
report  on  Bachtelen,  69. 

»»      Carra,  76. 

't      St.  Nicholas,  287. 

"      Petii^2ueTiUT,968 

"      Ruysseleda,  261. 
Domont,  Prosper,  on  normal  aehooli,  81. 
Donlop's  act.  844. 
Dujselthal  Aobey,  reftnmatoiy  at,  79. 

Eberhard.  J.  J.,  director  at  Garm,  75. 

Bdinburgh  ref^ige  for  boya,  816. 

Bdlnbuih  Beview,  868. 

Blder  Brotiier,  28, 229, 982. 

Bknigratkm,  846. 

Xmployment.  22,  80,  70,  77, 194, 9a,  976. 

Bngland,  early  indostrial  leibrm 
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MabUflhment  of  St.  NkfaolM,  287,  SMS. 
116,184,176. 
institatlonB,  851. 
I,  sem  oo6t. 
bcpuUioii,  258. 

I^unily  prinelpto,  47, 122, 158, 218, 220,  855, 851. 

rftuoher,  Ijeon,  151, 152. 

'^unily  tie,  botr  ■trenc^henfld.  116.  208, 214. 

^Krnui,  outlying,  228, 288,  268,  298. 

fazm  labor.  71. 120, 1487178, 101, 195, 275, 207. 

restlTalii.  118.124. 

fellenberg,  H.  do,  and  Hofiryl,  55. 

Pemale  reform  ichool,  101.  2aS,  827. 

female  delinquents,  808, 820. 

resbiaux,  M.  V  Abbe,  148. 

Hnes,  886. 

ifixe  brigade  fttMettn7,214. 

Plledner,  Key.  ThomM.  and  Kaisenwerth,  81. 

Fliegende  Blatter,  (Flying  Leavei,)  128. 

Food,  see  diet. 

Voremen,  achool  (^22, 168. 

Free  day  sohool,  807. 

France,  refonn  agxic.  oolonief  in,  20, 147. 

Freres  Chretiens,  185. 

GaiUon,  Central  PrlMn  at,  244. 
Oaranoe,  M.  Anbanel't  sohool  at.  147. 
Gasparin,  Gomte  de,  167, 148, 17l. 
Garden  labor,  129, 249. 
Gaols,  bad  system  of,  819. 
Genmany,  ancient  schools  in,  88. 

modem  schools  in,  40. 
Giraud,  M.,  180. 

Girls,  reformatories  fiv.  108, 104, 827,  854. 
Gladstone,  Hon.  Mr.,80O. 
Glasgow,  badnstrial  schools  at,  846. 
GoTemment  aid  to  Yolnntarr  efforts,  281, 251 
Government  instttations,  244,  254,  815,  277. 

HaU.  Robert,  244. 282. 288. 

Hardwickeagrioalttiral  reform  school,  881, 842. 

Haaklns,  Rer.  Qt.  V..  28,  248. 

Heathen  charities,  11. 

Hale.  Sir  Mathetr.  888. 

Health.  174,  202,  212,  245,  267. 

Hill.  M.,  M.  D.,  on  Hettray,  229,  806, 810. 

Holidays,  297. 

Home  feeling,  124, 149,  824, 214. 

Honor,  Ibeling  of,  181,  284. 

Hoiraxd,  101. 

Hofwyl,  FeUenbeig's  school  at,  55,  147. 

Holland,  reform  education  in,  151,  298. 

Hospitals,  Mrs.  Jameson,  on  women  in,  91. 

Hubert,  M.,  198. 

Ignoranoe,  821.  822. 

Industrial  Feeding  Schools,  828, 844. 

Infidelity,  888. 

Infirmary,  226, 267. 

Instruction,  71, 121, 181, 171. 178,  285, 289,  270 

Intractable  children,  155,  212. 

Industrial  Training,  129,  829. 

Inner  mission,  108. 

Ireland,  educational  refonn  morement  In,  349. 

Irish  Quarterly  Reriew,  161, 167,  844, 855. 

Jameson,  Mrs.,  on  woman's  social  place,  89. 
Jews,  charity  of,  11. 

JuTenile  criminals,  French  laws  on,  149. 
Juvenile  offenders,  261, 292,  807, 818, 821,  822. 
Jury  of  boys,  28,  258. 

Kavenagh,  L,  858. 

Kaiserswerth  institution,  81. 

Kay.  Dr.,  account  of  Yehrli,  66 

Krultaelingen  Normal  School,  61 

KnratU,  M.,  director  at  Bschtelen,  69, 146. 

Lamarqne,  M.,  on  patronage  societies,  149. 

la  Roquette,  prison ;  patronage  societies,  255. 

La  Grand  Trappe,  281. 

Land,  151. 

Ugxas,  Madame,  95. 


Le  Blanc,  director  at  Gaillon,  245. 
Lecomte,  director  at  Petit-Quevllly,  259. 
Leigh,  Lord,  visit  to  Hettray,  281. 
Liverpool,  juvenile  crime  in,  818, 820. 
London,  Juvenile  crime  in,  821. 
Locke,  John«  388. 

Lucas,  Mr.,  inspector  general  of  prisons,  149. 
Lying,  114, 888. 

Management,  828, 882 
Mann,  H.,  180. 

Maryland  House  of  RefVige,  854. 
Maine  State  Refonn  School,  854. 
Marseilles,  agric.  establishment  at,  148. 
Massachusetts  State  Refonn  School,  boys',  854. 
"  "  "  "       girls',  354. 

Mesnll  St.  Firmin,  agricultural  colony  at,  148. 
Meliora,  or  Essays  on  Social  Refonn,  857. 
Mettray,  agricultural  colony  of,  148. 

Be  Mete'  account  of,  147, 160. 

anecdotes  of,  159, 160, 174, 178, 182, 198,  208. 

history  of,  20, 167. 

Ducpetiauz'  account  of,  21 

statistics  of,  217. 

organisation  ofj22P. 

r^ulations  of;  226. 

Mr.  HiU*8  account  of,  229. 

Mr.  Coleman  on,  280. 

Lord  Leigh'o  visit  to,  281 

London  Tinicj  on,  235. 

letter  firom  boys  ofl  to  Red  HHI  boys,  800. 

discipline  of,  175,  222. 

results  of,  181, 187, 190, 192, 197,  201, 209,  218. 

agricultural  department,  204. 

family  spirit,  213. 
MiUtary  discipline,  290,  260. 
MotiTe8.183. 181,  207.  814, 284, 276. 
Music,  131, 183,  289,  270,  284 

Name  of  institution,  118. 

New  comers,  22, 133. 

Netherlands  Society  of  Beneficence,  147 

Neuhoff.  Pestalossi's  school  at,  88, 148. 

Neudon,  reformatory  for  girls,  lOL 

New  Orleans,  refonn  school  at,  854. 

New  York  City,  House  of  Refhge,  864. 

((      «    State  Western  House  of  Reftige,  854. 
Nightingale,  Florence,  87, 91. 
North  British  Review,  858. 
Normal  school,  56, 145.  201. 
Norris,  Rev.  J.  P.,  on  Kuysselede,  289. 

Officers,  121, 186.  217, 250,  266,  281, 811. 288. 
Orphans  and  theb  Asylums,  14, 26, 1 1,  74, 82, 818. 
Osborne,  Rev.  W.  C,  on  Juvenile  offenders,  812. 
Ourches,  Count  Leon  d',  gift  to  Mettray,  174, 188 
Ozenstiem,  155. 

Parental  payments,  883,884,  815,  820. 

Papa  John's  Asylum,  81. 

Parliamentaxy  reports,  856. 

Parkhnrst  prison,  808. 

Patronage,  admixiistrative,  164 

Patronage  Soo.,  72, 149, 161,168, 197,  211,  833. 

Personal  influence,  216,  300. 

Pennrrlvania  Western  House  of  Refuge,  854 

Petit-Quevilly,  Ducpetiaux,  on  school  at,  3ui). 

Pestalosd,  educ.  efforts  of,  for  the  poor,  33,  l4i>. 

lifi»  of,  by  Blochmann,  84. 

influence  of,  on  popular  schools,  88. 

biography  of,  sketch  by  Diesterweg,  88. 

influence  erf*,  on  Suropean  schools,  44. 

personal  character  of,  its  influence,  53. 

centennial  birth-dav  of.  54. 
Petit-Bourg,  agric.  school  at,  249. 
Philanthropist,  856. 
Phvsical  training:,  121,  269. 
Philadelphia  House  of  Refuge.  854. 
Philanthropic  soc.  for  prevention  of  crime,  285. 
Pol,  M.,  director  at  Ruysselede,  282. 
Poor-UwB.  English,  339 
Pounds,  John,  840. 
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Powell,  H.  T.,  on  Stretton-on-Doxumore,  8SS. 
PreyentiTe  and  Tefonnatorj  edacafclon,  5. 
Prisons,  women  «a  nurses  and  officers  in,  101. 
ProTidenoe  Reform  School.  354. 
Preliminary  punishment,  285,  290,  803, 283. 
Profits  of  labor,  182. 
provisional  freedom,  151,  806. 
Printing,  127. 
Prisons  and  Schools,  284. 

Punishment,  176, 192,228, 241,  247,253, 259, 272, 
286,336. 

Quarterly  Review,  358. 

Ragged  Schools,  321. 

Raikes,  Robert,  Sunday  Schools  begun  by,  340. 

Kauhe  Haus  at  Uorn,  account  of,  18, 107, 112. 

why  so  named,  113. 

details  of  progress  of  since  1836, 114. 

Sundays  and  holidays  at,  117. 

results  of,  118. 

Miss  Carpenter  on,  121. 

origin  of,  112,  118. 

M/Ducpctiaux  on,  121. 

view  of,  109. 

plan  of.  111. 

finances  of,  128. 

Prof.  Stowe  on,  129. 

Hon.  liorace  Mann  on,  152. 
Recke,  von  der,  79. 
Redhiil  reform  school,  295, 298. 
Red  Lodge  reform  school^  Bristol,  827. 
Reform  conferences  at  Birmingham,  307. 
Reform  institutions  in  the  U.  S.,  table  of,  354. 
Reform  school,  first,  14. 
Reform  schools,  agricultural.  15. 
Reformatory  education,  England,  389. 

in  Scotland,  843. 
Ireland,  849. 
the  U.  S.,  353. 

works  on,  list  of,  357. 
Reformatory  experience,  Europeim,  351. 
Religion,  influence  of  at  Ruyssclede,  285. 
Reports  on  conduct  of  graduates  of  Mettray ,  198. 
Register,  283. 
Religious  difficulty,  347. 
Religious  instruction,  170,  202,231,243,251,  258, 

271, 285,  329,  336,  348. 
Results,  122,  268,  260,  287,  305,  809,  810,  826, 

331  834  846 
Rewards,  23'  181^  223,  253,  259,  272,  336. 
Rome,  pagan,  charity  of,  11. 

her  earliest  reform  school,  14. 

list  of  charitable  institutions  in,  26. 

San  Michele  at,  14, 28. 

Tata  Qiovanni^s  juvenile  asylum  at,  31. 
Rotterdam,  school  for  juvenile  criminals  at,  293. 
Ruysselede,  Ducpetiaux,  report  on,  261. 

origin  and  organization  oil  262. 

internal  arrangements  of,  264. 

order  of  exercises  at,  268. 

discipline  of,  272. 

statistics  of,  276,  292. 

financial  results  of,  278. 

results  of  280. 

Robert  Hjill's  visit  to,  282. 

Rev.  J.  P.  Morris'  visit  to,  289. 


Rnial  Asylum  at  Gemay,  25. 

Salle,  Abbe  John  Baptist  de  la,  135. 

Salaries,  70,  217, 250,  266. 

Salvandy,  M-  de,  189. 

Schools,  old  and  new,  in  Germany,  38. 

School  attendance  before  commitment,  330. 

Scotland,  summary  of  edae.  reform  la,  834. 

Sexes,  70. 

Short  sentences,  198, 196.         

Ship  duties,  inst.  in,  194,  284,  285,  2S9. 

Shuitlcworth,  Sir  J.  Kav,  on  Krui^to^^,  64. 

Sisters  of  Charity,  85,  8§,  98, 217,  230,  238,  Sm*. 

Small  reformatories,  l7, 71i  75, 257. 

Soldiers,  215- 

Societe  Patemeile,  167. 

St.  Michael  Reformatory,  14,28. 

St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society,  23. 

St.  John,  Delae  du  Rouge,  Vincent  dCjJg*. 

St.  Nicholas  establishment,  Paris,  24,  237. 

St.  Yon,  institute  of  Christian  Brothers  at,  IS. 

Stanz,  Pestalozsi^s  school  at,  45. 

Stretton-on-Dunsmore,  309,  325. 

Sunday  schools,  origin  of,  340. 

Sunday  exercises,  117, 123,  207.  ^ 

Superintendents,  210,  235, 257,  901,  3Sa,  SSL 
Switaerland,  agric.  reform  schools  in,  la. 

Tablet  of  Honor,  181, 186. 

Tata  Giovanni,  juvenile  asylum  of,  81. 

Teachers,  22,  24, 64, 103, 164, 189,  238, 25t  «0l 

Thieving,  234,  311,  317. 

Thomson,  A.,  on  Aberdeen  indost.  acbools,  322. 

Training.  23, 183,  288. 

Trogen,  Orphan  House  at,  74. 

Trades.  121, 232,  240, 246,  248, 275, 289. 

Trial,  247. 

Turin,  99. 

Turner,  Rev.  8.,  225,  841, 357. 

experience  as  chaplain  at  Redhiil^  297,  314. 

on  agric.  reform  schools,  297, 814. 

Vagrancy,  823,  347. 

Veenhuizen,  institution  of,  148. 

VehrU,  Jacob,  55,  61. 

Veidier,  M.,  a«ent  of  Societe  Patcrnelle.  212. 

Visitors,  830. 

Voluntary  contributions,  32,  70,  127,  184,  SI, 

259,  354. 
Von  Turk,  184. 

Volmerstdn,  Count  von  der  Beeke,  79. 
Von  Altenstein's  letter  to  Pestaloni,  4S. 

Walls,  171, 180,  299. 

Watson,  Sheriff,  844. 

Weekly  conference,  117, 128. 

Westborough  State  Reform  School,  854. 

Whipping,  306,  313,  816. 

Wichem,  John  Henry,  memoir  of,  107- 

Wirtemberg,  reform  school  in,  17. 

Women,  socialplace  of,  89,  91, 101,  301, SS3. 

Woodbridge,  W.,  60, 67. 

Tverdun,  PestaloaEd's  institution  at,  46. 

Zeller,  C.  B..  53. 

Zeller,  M.,  director  at  Beuggen,  71,  72,  78. 

Zellweger,  J.  G.,  69. 

Zweifel,  M.,  director  at  Cemaj,  257. 
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AuM»WM»y  Tttmik  tchool  »i,  78D,  808. 
AoMlemj  of  lluflk.  £17. 
Aduus,  Svi^jMuiit  on  Parkhnnt  piiaoin,  SO* 
Adrian,  Kmperor.eharitlM  of,  fi64. 
AxricultuTV.  b«n«fit  of  »t  Mettn^,  883. 
AinricultunJ  labor  in  nf.  «d.,  67S,  Tio.  755. 
A|tricaUuraI  brother*  of  SC  Yinctmt  il«  l^iol.  67ft. 
AiricultunJ  laborer*,  Bncliih,  Ul  «ituatmi.  %8. 
Airicoltural  refbnu  whooi  at  BachteWn,  6i^7. 

Boemem,  tU8. 

tiaUlon,  7i4. 

Horn,  6,  0iv3. 

Mettray,  t^7— 768. 

l^eUt-Bounc.  653. 

Pvtit<gueTiUy,  749. 

Kraum.75a. 

Ku.vsw)e<le,  (33. 
▲keriy.  Dr.  Samuel,  348. 
Alabamian,  on  an  American  uniTendty,  S13. 
Alphabet,  error*  in  teachius.  337. 
Aneriean  A»m>.  for  Adr.  of  Science,  147. 150, 151> 
American  Institute  of  Inntruction,  120. 
American  nolitr  n>«ts  on  aniTer»al  ettucation,  93. 
American  Journal  of  Education,  iRustiieirii,)  140. 

(Barnard's,)  835. 
Ameikan  Journal  of  Science.  14S. 
American  rnireroit^r,  difllcultiee  of,  814. 
Amu9ement«,  actire.  fbr  scholar*.  43. 

in  ivAMinatariesi,  341,  574, 755. 
Analof^  the  medium  of  exprr.<»ion,  58. 
Anecdote*.  Talue  of  in  moral  instruction,  76. 
Aniclo-Sason  element,  1(>2. 
Annals  de  la  rharite,  813. 

Antt^ninns  Pius,  irirl*  educated  by  in  charitjr,  564* 
Antonius,  .M.  Aurvllu*,  charitiei  of,  5<>4. 
Apparatxis,  much  not  needed  lu  teachlnf,  353. 
Apprentice*  entitled  to  education,  9ii. 
Afchery,  &). 
AristoUe,  45. 

Art  a*  branch  of  e^lueation,  467. 
Arti»t»,  vill  not  iu.«truct.  4*'v<. 
Aschaitt,  Roger,  biiymphjr  of,  38. 

meth«^la  of  ^tu^l^v,  34. 

use*  of  teaching;,  35. 

penmanship,  3«i. 

Tocal  music,  37. 

instructor  of  Queen  BUnbeth,  88. 

marria^,  34. 
Aseociation  of  American  geolofi'ts,  147. 
Attendance  at  school,  hov  enforced.  83. 
Att|cu*tus,  charitie*  of  to  Italian  oruhani,  564. 
Austria,  educational  pn^re**  of,  875. 
Ajrhner,3S,  83. 

Bachtelen,  reform  school  at,  587. 

Baker.  T.  B.  U,  7Si».  SiV. 

Baltimore  Public  Ubmrjr,  lecturNi,  nllenr,  386. 

Barnard,  Henry,  articles  bv.  155, 1^,  191,  567. 

obituarr  of  Dr.  Kobbln.s  3?.>. 

Papers  on  Kef.  Kd.,  8lo. 

remarks  at  Norwich,  ^iVi. 


Q  B»mar\l.  J.  ti..  article  by,  5S7. 


^,  Madame  de,  510.  oil. 

Baiin,  M.,ajCricultural  brother*  instituted  by ,575. 

Bath,>til  of,  younj;  criminals  in.  770. 

Beemem,  reform  .^chix^l  at,  Mr.  Hairs  riait  to,  64$. 

Beiggar*.  drowtied  by  Diocletian,  564. 

BeiQ^y  and  rice  of  young  In  Belslom,  CSl,  648. 

hov  exterminated,  7^1. 
Begttlnee,  499. 
BmiOttgh,  Deozga,  789, 800. 


Belgium,  beggary  and  Tioe  ofroong  tn,  6U,  618. 
international  congran  in,  881. 
refturmatorie*,  631. 
Beneilctlons  of  Nicholai  Brovn,  896-318. 
C)rusBuUer,305. 
A.  >V.  Oehren,  10. 
I^ul  FMrnum,  897. 
Ueorge  Peabo^y,  837. 
Berrangar,  Mgr.  de,  St.  Mioholuhittitation,  737. 
Beuggen,  *chi¥>l  at,  383. 
Biography ;  of  Ro^r  Aechamj  83. 
Nicholas  thrown,  391. 
Valentin  Hauy,  477. 
Dr.  NlcholaaMedcalf,  83. 
Dr.  Uarrey  P.  Peet,  366. 
Abbe  de  la  Salle,  437. 
Jacob  Vehrii,  8S9. 
Birch,  the  proae  and  poetry  of,  468. 
«*  Birch,  the."  a  poem,  463. 
Binuingham  confiirence  on  refonn  srhodt,  765. 
Bishop,  Her.  P.,  on  jurenile  crime,  778. 
Blind,  Institution*  for,  4^. 

labor*  of  Yaikentin  Hauy  for,  477. 
Biochman,  0.  J.,  death  of,  374. 
Bologna,  early  charity  school  at>  666. 
I   Bond.  Robert,  83. 
Booth,  Dr.,  lecture  by,  858, 865. 
Boston  Vkrm  School.  811. 
•«     House  of  Keftige,  811. 
QBotta.  Prof.  V.,  article  by,  513. 
"Braidwo*^,  John,  348. 
I  Brain,  341. 

'  Bread,  manufecture  of.  883. 
j  Brsnton,  Capt.  B.  P.,  799. 

Brethren  of  the  Common  Ufo,  566. 
I   Bristol,  Reil  Lodge  at,  7^ 

<  Bristol  diamonds.  156. 
British  As^iociation  for  Adr.  of  Seknea,  147- 
Urockett.  L,  P.,  article  br.  477. 
Bmthers'  Institute,  at  Horn,  610. 

i   Brougham,  U>rd,  on  Mettray,  696. 
I   Brown,  Nicholas,  biography  of,  391. 

Bnrnn  UniTer«ity,  gift*  of  N.  Brown  to,  897. 

Brussels,  nhilanthropic  congress  at,  336. 
9^K*iety  tbr  eracting  model  houses,  336. 
early  charity  school  at,  5»^ 

Burton.  Warren,  extract  ftrom,  456. 

Bury  St.  Bdmunds,  early  school  at,  5M. 

Butler,  Cvrus,  gift  to  Butler  Hospital,  305. 

Butler  Hospital,  Proridence,  804, 309. 

Byron,  Lady  Noal,  tiforts  for  JuTanUe  reform,  799. 

OaUeokarchas,  or  Callimachus,  45. 
Cambray,  early  dominical  school  at.  566. 

<  OMUMla,  e^tttcational  experience  of,  840. 
I'ara,  rural  school  at,  5^9. 
Carpenter,  Mary,  on  the  Rough  Uooaa,  10. 

publications  by.  814. 
CanaccI,  school  of,  firom  Lami,  467. 
I  Carter,  iter.  T..  on  jutenUe  criminals,  776. 

C^U,  Sir  William,  45. 
}  Oem<iy,  agricultural  asyhun  at,  751. 
I  (.Vrretti,  Prancis,  5S3. 

I  Charitable  institutions,  historical  tkaleh  of,  568. 
I       at  Home,  list  of,  580. 

1,471. 


CharitT,  injurious  in  schools  of 

Charity  schools,  early,  566. 

Cheke,  Sir  John,  84. 

Chess,  39. 

Children's  Mend  society,  789,  799. 

GhrittiaB  and  heathen  charitlts,  561. 
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Chicago,  public  high  school  at,  681. 
plans  of  building,  536. 
course  of  study,  636. 
Chicago  Reform  School,  811. 
Children,  how  retained  at  school,  246. 

instructed  after  leaving  school,  247. 
Chrijitian  Brothers,  account  of,  437. 
Chri>tittn  Charity,  iSmperor  Julian  on,  565. 
Christianity  recognized  by  American  law,  96. 
Cicero,  27,  29. 

Cincinnati  Uouse  of  Refuge,  811. 
Citizenship  as  connected  with  education,  88. 
City  boys,  221,  338,  7i)6. 
City  education,  how  disadrantageous,  323. 
Cirility,  example  of,  77. 
Cla.«!s  instruction  in  Lj'ceums,  248. 
Classical  studies,  value  of,  ¥Jd,  202. 
Clay,  Rev.  John,  on  juvenile  criminals.  773. 
Coleman,  Mr.,  account  of  Mettray,  73u. 
Coleridge,  II.,  his  "  Northern  Worthies,"  28.  38. 
Coleridge,  8.  T.,  26. 
College  code  of  honor,  65. 
College  community,  nature  of,  66. 
Common  schools  and  Academies,  201. 
Communication,  power  of,  324. 

intellectual  and  moral  effects  of,  325. 

value  of,  326. 
Competition  at  examinations,  267. 
Compo.«?ition,  errors  in  teaching,  331. 
Conidas,  168. 

Conjugation  of  verbs  in  English,  101. 
Connecticut  Historical  Society,  library  of,  281. 
Connecticut  State  Reform  School,  811. 
CouteutA  of  Number  8,  3. 

9,  289. 

supplement  to  No.  9,  290. 
Convernations-Lexicon,  5. 
Country  education,  advantages  of,  323. 
Courage,  instance  of,  77. 
Course  of  study,  Chicago  High  School,  536. 
Courteilles,  Viscount  de,  death  of,  G4« ,  704. 

labors  of  for  Mettray,  572. 
Cousin,  v.,  report  on  education  in  Holland,  619. 
Cowdery's  Moral  I^essons,  80. 
Crabbe,  Rev.  G.,  poem  on  s<'hool  mistress,  461. 
Cramming,  at  Univerj^ity,  267. 
Criminals,  young,  French  patrona^  for,  661. 
Cristaldi,  Belisarius,  383. 

Dangerous  classes,  how  to  reach,  765. 

who  they  arc,  766. 
Dawson,  J.  W.,  article  by,  428, 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  New  York  Inst,  for,  847,  803. 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  education  of,  868. 
De  Ibizelaire,  on  Tata  Giovanni's  asylum,  683. 
Delalleau,  M.,  efforts  of  for  Mettray,  '696. 
Delille,  J.  169. 

"Village  Schoolmaster"  by,  159. 
Demetz,  M.,  labors  for  Mettmy,  672. 
Denmark,  model  dwellings  in,  237. 
Despotism,  educational  policy  of,  87. 
Dictionary,  chained  to  desk,  136. 
"         English,  161. 

"         Webster's  and  Worcester's,  31 9 . 
Diocletian,  drowning  of  beggars  by,  5G4. 
"District  School,  as  it  was,"  quoted,  466. 

"  "         stanzas  on,  468. 

Dole,  J.,  article  by,  161. 
Dowse,  Thomas,  obituary  on,  284. 

library  of,  284. 
Dramatic  personation  In  expression,  57. 
Drawing,  errors  in  teaching,  337. 
as  an  imit;itive  art,  65. 
instruction  in,  409,  471,  473. 
Ducpetiaux,  Edward,  236. 
account  of  Bachtelcn,  597. 
Carnv,  699. 
Mcttniv,  716. 
rotit-Bourg,  658. 
Petit-Quevilly,  749. 
Bauhe  Uaus,  603. 


Duopetiaax,  account  of  Bayaselede,  621. 

St.  Nicholas,  Pads,  iS7. 
conclnsiona  on  agrieoltaral  refoxm  schools,  hl7. 
DufBeld,  D.  B.,  duty  of  the  State  in  edneataoa.  a. 
Dunlop's  Act,  ontline  ot,  802- 
Dweliings  of  the  working  classes,  234. 
Dwight,  Miss  M.  A.,  •rfcicle  by,  467. 
Bdinburgh  ragged  schools,  SQ2. 

"  Review,  on  American  litemtare,  1^. 

"  United  Industrial  School  in,  804. 

Education  a  state  duty,  81. 
correct  methods  of,  S3S. 
how  to  be  promoted,  2^. 
principles  of  Fellenberg's,  694. 
should  be  compulsory,  99. 
Educational  association,  regions  tests  in.  XS. 
"         miscellany  and  intelligeooe,  537. 
<<         museum.  South  Ken£iD^tGn,S7iX 
Elgin,  Earl  of,  lecture  by,  239. 

^'  "      on  education  in  tiie  U.  S.,  2SL 

Elizabeth,  Queen,  knowl^ige  of  Gre^  2S,  3^ 
taught  by  Aacham,  28. 
translations  by,  81. 
EHiabethan  Sisters,  499. 
Elmer,  Lady  Jane  Grey's  tutor,  32. 
Elocution,  errors  in  teaching,  S32,  dftS. 
Emotion,  definition  of,  48. 
effects  of,  61. 
forms  of,  50. 

inspiration  of  language,  51. 
office  of  in  expression,  49. 
Endowed  schools,  205,  209. 
England,  241. 
early  agricultural  lefonn  schools  in,  577. 
educational  grant  in,  274. 

"        progress  of,  245. 
outline  history  of  reform  edocation  ia,  T97. 
poor  laws  of,  797. 
reformatories  of  hi  1857,  SCO. 
English  conjugations,  101. 

''       language,  dictionary  of;  161. 
'^  "  Gothic  element  in,  108. 

Erasmus,  recreations  by,  42. 
"  Evening  hour  of  a  hermit,"  extnet  fttmi,  411 
European  reformatories.  809. 
Evening  Schools,  561. 

Everett,  Edward,  on  T.  Dowse,  284,  2fi5,  2F7, 
Examination  for  adm.  to  Chicaeo  High  Sch-,531 
Examinations,  competition  in,  267. 
Exclusiveness,  in  circulating  art-publicatiQBS,S31 
Expression,  power  of,  47. 
Expre-ssive  faculties,  article  on  coltuiv  ot,  SSL 
culture  of,  47. 

Family  principle.  In  reform  schools,  567. 

at  Mettray,  703,  713,  722,  727. 
Fancy,  effects  of  on  expression,  54. 
Famum,  Paul,  897. 

Famum  preparatory  school,  account  of,  397. 
Feeling,  office  of  in  expression,  61. 

an  incitement  to  sympathy,  61. 

influenced  by  imagination,  61. 

in  the  artist,  61,  ^ 
actor,  62. 
orator,  62. 
poet,  62. 
musician,  68. 

uniyersality  of,  62. 

influence  of  on  moral  character,  6S. 
"  "       huiguages,  64. 

as  guided  by  education,  64. 
Fellenberg,  E.  de,  his  school  atHofwyl,  fiSL 
Female  talent,  30. 
Females,  worse  than  males  when  criminal,  7€t 

"         Red  Lodge  reform  school  for,  785. 
Firmin,  on  industrial  training  of  p»uper»,577,797 
Fhinders,  Beguines  in,  499. 

early  schools  in,  566. 
Fliedner,  Rev.  Thomas,  and  KAiBenmth,  48T. 
Food  for  the  poor,  233. 

''    preserration  of;  28i. 
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wles.  Wl  B.,  toaohiiig  monl  pbiloiophy,  75. 
ic,  W.  J.,  remarlu  b^,  250. 
fcnee,  patronage  societiefl  in,  661. 
reform  ednoanon  in,  572. 
BlAterB  of  oharitv  in,  601. 
ree  academj,  19l. 
zller,  Tliomafl,  154. 
on  the  good  achoolmastef ,  28, 155. 
on.  recreatton,  45. 

billon,  central  prison  and  raform  lehool  of,  744. 
org^anixation  of,  746. 
cUfloipUne  at,  746. 
fiknn  of,  747. 
alen,  quoted,  27, 42. 
akmmell,  Prof.  W.  article  by,  291. 
ard,  Mr.,  mentioned,  849. 
Asparin,  Bi.  de,  on  Mettray,  690. 
»eliren,  A.  W.,  benefoctionB  of  to  Ranhe  Hans,  10. 
feography.  Dr.  Vogel's  workB  on,  274. 
In  America  and  Germany,  274. 
^rmany.  ednoatlonal  information  as  to,  278. 
lestare,  888. 

Ibent,  early  charity  ichool  in,  566. 
Ubbs,  J^article  by,  101. 
llfford,  W.,  aatobiography  of,  quoted,  254. 
sHasgow  industrial  school,  SOiB. 

"      refiige  for  boys,  808. 
3k»ld0mith,  OUyer,  158. 
iEkKMlwin,  Pres.,  remarks  of,  195. 
Qoihio  element  in  English  language.  102. 
Qovemmental  reformatories,  6^,  811. 
Ghrammar,  defects  in  teaching,  880,  848. 
Qxiunmar  schools,  English,  2K)9. 
Orammata,  in  Oreek  schools,  84. 
Qrant,  Mr.,  28. 
G-ratitnde,  example  of,  78. 
Qreece.  edncational  polity  ofl  84. 
Greek  langoage,  introduced  into  England,  25. 
Green,  L.  W..  on  Kentnoky  normal  school,  217. 
Grey,  Lady  Jane,  88,  89. 
Grindal,  William,  21. 
Guillie,  Dr.,  treatment  of  Hiauy,482. 
Guthrie,  BeT.  T.,  802. 
Gyroscope,  Mi^or  Barnard  on  action  of,  587. 

Bale,  Sir  M.,  on  parish  indoAtrial  schs.,  577,  797. 
Hall,  Robert,  account  of  Gaillon,  744. 

of  Ruysselede  and  Beemem,  642. 
Hardwicke  Reform  School,  789,  800. 

results  of,  790,  791, 792. 
Haskins,  Rev.  Q.  F.,  on  St.  Nicholas,  at  Paris,  748. 

on  San  Michele,  at  Rome,  580.     . 
Hany,  Valentin,  memoir  of^  477. 
Hayen,  J.,  article  by.  125. 
Heathen  charity,  568. 
Hebert,  M.,  testimony  to  Mettray,  695. 
Hebrew  educational  polity,  88. 
Hooker,  work  of  on  real  schools,  275. 
Hieronymians,  566. 
High  School,  Chicago,  581. 
^         "       public,  184, 
Hill,  U.  D.,  account  of  Mettray,  729. 
sneeeh  of  at  Birmingham  oonferenees,  765. 

Hofwyl  school,  591. 

Holland,  criminal  and  reform  institutions  in,  619. 
dwellings  for  the  poor  in,  287. 

Home  reform,  288. 

Honor,  college  code  of,  65. 

Hood,  T..  on  flogging,  quoted,  464. 

Hooker,  N.,  208. 

Horace,  quoted,  157. 

Hornbook  described,  465. 

HospltalierBS,  498. 

Hospitals,  Mrs.  Jameson  on,  497. 

Hotel-Dieu  at  Paris,  498. 

Houses  for  the  poor,  284. 

Howard,  on  women  hospital  ass'ts,  499, 506. 

Howard,  on  women  as  prison  assistants,  507. 

Hubbard,  Mr.,  benefiictions  of,  211. 

Ignoranoe  should  proTant  oitiienirtiip,  99. 


Illustrations ;  Banhe  Hans,  7,  9. 

Nicholas  Brown,  289. 

N.  T.  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution,  846. 
ground  plan,  864. 

Dr.  Peet,  867. 

Paul  Famum,  897. 

Cottage  of  Shenstone^s  school-mistzess,  455 

Valentin  Hauy,  477. 

Chicago  High  School,  ground  plan,  5%. 
riew  of,  587. 

Mettray,  666. 
Imaginary  Conversations,  by  W.  S.  Landor,  88. 
Imagination,  ofiioe  of  in  expression,  52. 

significanoe  of,  58. 

sphere  of,  58. 
Imitation,  tendencies  of  in  expression,  55. 

in  drawing,  55. 

in  music,  56. 
Imprisonment  before  reform  school,  785,  762. 
Industrial  reform  school  at  Aberdeen,  802. 
Infiuit  Schools,  in  Sardinia,  518. 
Infidelity,  sectarian,  97. 

Informer,  false  estimate  of  among  students,  68. 
Inner  mission,  in  Germany,  6. 

Brothers  of,  8. 
Insane,  Butler  Hospital  for.  gift  to,  804. 
Instruction,  code  of  ChristLui  Brothers  for,  444. 
International  Philanthropic  Congress,  231. 

"  system  of  exchanges,  288. 

Ireland,  educational  statistics  of,  1855.  272. 

Jails ;  their  statistics  and  influence  on  young  ; 
Bath,  770. 

Preston,  778. 

IdYerpool,  776. 
Jameson,  Mrs.,  on  social  state  of  women,  495. 
Jardine,  George,  138. 
Jews,  charity  among,  563. 
Johnson,  Walter  R.,  141. 
Journal  of  Education,  140. 
Julian,  Emperor,  on  Christian  cliarity,  565. 
Junius.  Francis,  157. 
JuTenile  Asylnm  of  Tata  GioTanni,  588. 
JuTeniie  oflienders,  19,  770,  772,  778. 

cost  of,  775, 777, 788. 

English,  1849,  i97. 

extirpated  in  Aberdeenshire,  802. 

homes  of,  774. 

jail  treatment  of,  776. 

operations  with  at  Aberdeen,  780. 

on  reforming,  790. 

orighi  of,  778,  779. 

Kaiserswerth  institution,  account  of,  487. 
Kay,  Dr.,  account  of  Vehrli,  894. 

on  Christian  Brothers,  443. 
Kent,  James,  quoted,  96 
Kentucky  State  Normal  School,  217. 
Kirchen  Tag,  6. 
Kirke  White,  error  of  in  overstudy,  42. 

tribute  of  to  his  teacher,  42. 
Labor  in  reformatories,  612, 636, 640,  740. 
Laborer's  Friend,  quoted,  231. 
Laborissiere  hospital,  503. 
Lady  Jane  Grey,  described  by  Asoham,  82. 
Lady  Temper,  (Queen  Elisabeth)  80. 
Lamarque,  Jules  de,  article  by,  661. 
Landor,  W.  S.,  Imaginary  Conversation  by,  38. 
Language,  scope  of  in  expression,  58. 

value  of,  59. 

compared  with  mind,  180. 

errors  in  teaching,  826. 

first  lessons  in,  840. 

study  of,  344.  

Lanzl,  school  of  Garraoci  described  by,  467. 
La  Roquette,  prison  patronage  society,  659. 
Layng,  Rev.  H.,  poem  on  '^  The  Rod,"  462. 
Learning,  progress  of,  252. 
Lectures  to  United  Asso.  of  Schoolmasters^  262. 

courses  of  popular,  248. 

In  Baltimore,  227. 
Lsgras,  Madame.    Set  Marillae. 
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Lei(;h,  Lord,  on  Mettray,  731. 

Leisure  not  requisite  for  acquiring  knowledgv^l. 

"  Leonard  and  Gertrude,"  account  of,  414. 

Ix'tters  to  ayoung  teacher, by  G.  Thayer,  71, 813. 

Lewes  .Mechanics'  Institute,  262. 

Lexicoforaphers,  English,  IGl. 

Libniry  :  economic,  of  Society  of  Arti,  371. 

of  Dr.  KobbinP,  281. 

of  T.  Dowse,  284. 

of  Brown  University,  299. 

of  Providence  Athenaeum,  304. 

proTision  for,  226. 
Liverpool,  juvenile  offenders  at,  776. 
Llovd,  Sanih,  oriirinal  of  Shenstonca's  B.  m.,  466. 
Llo'yd,  KoWt,  10<). 
Locke,  John,  on  parish  industrial  achooU,  577. 

"        William,  on  juvenile  crime,  77^. 
London,  juvenile  crime  in,  779. 
Loofborrow,  H.,  noticed,  351. 
Lunatic  auylum.",  female  assistants  in,  606. 
Ljceimis  a  ne<es.sity,  242. 

"        subjects  of  instruction  in,  260. 
"        not  a  charity,  260. 
Lycnrgus,  85. 
Ly ttou,  Sir  E.  B.,  address  by,  269. 

Magnanimity,  example  of,  79. 

Maine  State  Reform  School,  811. 

Mann,  llonice,  on  college  code  of  honor,  6d. 

on  Rauhe  Hans,  614. 
Marillac,  Louise  do,  601. 
Martial,  quoted,  36. 
Maryland  Historical  Society,  228. 
Maryland  Keform  School,  811. 
Massachusetts,  monil  instruc.  recognized  by,  < 4. 
Mas^u'husetts  Hist.  Soc,  Mr.  Dowse  Sf;ift  to,  284. 
Mass.  Stiitc  Reform  School  for  Boys,  811. 

u  14        u  '•  Girls,  811. 

Mathematical  heads,  27,  28.  ,  ,       __,        .oo 

BlcNeill.  Sir  J.,  on  Mis»Nightingale's_flerTiceg,493. 
Mechanics'  Institute.  Manchester,  2-51. 
Mecklenburg,  igiorance  in,  1856,  278. 
Medcalf,  Dr.  Nichol.w,  23. 
Medical  practice  and  mental  science,  1«». 
Mental  labor,  value  of,  269. 

"        science  as  a  branch  of  education,  1M>. 
Mesnil-St-Firmin,  founded,  575. 
Mettray,  history  of,  667. 

organization,  574,  669,  720,  731. 

discipline,  671.676,  712,  722,  732. 

food  ;  production  of  it,  672. 

spirit  of  pupils,  575,  674,  703. 

ri^sults  of,  575,  695,  677, 702,  703,  708. 

patronage  after  leaving,  696,  tU. 

thanks  to  pupils  from  town  of  TouM,  709. 

health  of,  712,  720.  727. 

family  system  in,  «0d,  ad,  <as,  t^i' 

Ducpetiaux'  account  of,  716. 

expen.'jes,  716. 

condition  of,  714,  '1^-     _ 

preparatory  school  at,  701. 

colony  from,  710. 

fiirm  of,  724. 

timcbill,  726. 

Mr.  Hill's  account  of,  <Z9. 

Mr.  Coleman  on,  730. 

Lord  Leigh  on,  731. 

Ix)ndon  Times  on,  735.  , 

Mr.  Uiirs  speech  on,  at  Birmingham,  768. 

Lord  Brougham  on,  696. 

effects  of  political  changes  on,  699. 

weekly  assembly  at,  707. 
Milton,  John,  28. 
Mind,  the  study  of,  128. 

Model  lodging  houses,  234.       ,    ,     _       .      „_ 
Modern  languages.  Am.  schools  lacking  in,  £il. 
Moral  instruction,  in  schools,  71. 

importance  of,  72. 

special  instruction  in,  78. 

recognized  in  school  laws  of  Maasachuaetts,  74. 

best  method  of  giving,  74. 


Moral  quality  of  aeti<»i£,  68. 

Morrison  Colleg«,  217. 

Morysine,  Sir  Richard,  31. 

Mulcaster,  Richard,  168. 

Muller,  E.,  on  model  houses  fi>r  tlw  poor,  2^1. 

Murray,  Miss  A.,  797. 

Music,  study  of,  27. 

Galen  on,  27. 

Plato  on,  27. 

Ascham  onj27,  45. 

Milton  on,  28. 

as  an  imitative  art,  55. 

errors  in  teaching,  337. 

usefulness  of,  672,  648. 
Natural  advantages,  how  to  be  managed.  385- 
Natural  History,  educational  aspects  of,  42% 
Nat.  Hist.  Soc.  of  Montreal,  tnm  lect,  befcre,  4£ 
Nerva,  charities  of,  664. 

colonisBed  beggars'  children,  .564. 
Netherlands,  early  educational  cbimaew  in,  555. 
Neudorf,  reformatory  prison  at,  R'7. 
Neuhof,  Pestalozri's  school  at,  4^©,  -585. 
New  Jersey,  Famom  preparatory  sehool  in,  38T. 

State  Normal  School,  221. 

plan  of,  220,  222. 
New  Orleans  Reform  School,  811. 
N.  York  instit.  for  deaf  and  dumb,  article  on,  U'. 

plan  of  buildings  for,  363. 

instruction  in,  368. 

Dr.  Feet's  management  of,  ^8. 
New  York  City  House  of  Refbge,  811. 
New  York  West«m  Houiw  of  Refuge,  811.« 
Nightingale,  Florence,  493. 
Normal  iSchool,  Kentucky,  217. 
"  "        New  Jersey,  221. 

"  "        female,  Saxony.  274. 

"  "        Kruitslingen,  389. 

Normal  Bchools  and  other  institutions,  417. 

"  "       and  society,  417. 

Normal  schoole  in  Sardinia,  617. 
Norris,  Rev.  J.  P.,  on  Ruysaelede,  649. 
Norwich  Free  Academy,  129. 

dedication  exercises  at,  193. 

plans  of,  189, 192. 

advantages  of,  193. 
Norwood  industrial  school,  founded,  7^. 
Notices,  288. 
Number,  science  of,  129. 

Obedience,  example  of,  77. 
Obituary,  of  Dr  Robbins,  279. 

"  "  Thomas  Dowse,  2S4. 

Odeschalchi,  Cardinal,  benefiustion  at,  566^ 
Oldham  Lyceum,  241, 261. 
Olmsted,  D.,  article  by,  147. 
Organization  at  Carta,  &^. 

Gaillon,  746. 

Mcttrav,  674, 669,  720,  731. 

Red  Hill,  753. 

Red  liOdge,  786. 

Reform  schools,  790^ 

Rauhe  Haus,  16,  607. 

Ruysselede,  622,  642. 
Oratory,  and  study  of  mind,  135. 
Orbilius  Pupillus,  157. 
Orphan  House  at  Trogen,  590. 
Orphrasierc,  colony  from  Mettray.  710. 
Osborn,  Rev.  W.  C,  on  juvenile  criminals,  7T0l 
Oatwald,  reformed  by  Mettray  graduate.  710. 

Palmerston.  Lord,  on  good  penmanafalp,  26. 
Palmerston-s  act,  principles  of,  779. 
Parental  duty  in  educaiion,  99. 
Pari?,  patronage  society  in,  669. 
Parkhurst  prison,  19,  760, 761. 

defects  of,  22. 

imprisonment  in,  762. 

results  of,  762. 
Parochial  schools,  Scotch,  801. 
Patronage  societies,  661. 

at  Paris,  669. 

at  Mettray,  696. 
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Pm«la«  of  Room,  497. 

P«ab(Mty  >  Qeoii*,  donatton  to  BalUmoN,  SK. 

H.  Pm  node*  of)  3SS. 
loir  <Kr«9S8. 
r«  Robert.  SS. 
l^nunutn«htp,  Importaac*  of  good.  36. 
F«nB«y  iTmaia  WMtem  Houm  of  K«Aic«s  811. 
P^»rsoiMtkui«  «ilccta  of  in  exprMRioQ,  06. 
P«pr«p«tT«  ftM>alCk««  pmcticable  txoininc  Ibr^  88d. 
P«««la«  «da€tttk»iwU  poU^  of,  87. 
PMtalcoi,  J.  U.,  DMiuoir  of,  aSG.  401,  5S6. 

«*  "*  KrvnlDthoarof  »  h«nnit,*>xtfOcta,411. 
^Mtelooi^foiUMlaUoii,  Dntden,  pupU*  tOi  S74. 
PMit*Boai«,  ftfric.  ralbcm  0ohool  at>  66S. 
dtestpltiM  of«  (^^5. 
•xpensM  of,  66)^. 
Pwtit-QvMTUljr.  rpA>m  aehool  %U  749. 

dteclfOiao  ftt.  749. 
Pvtimrcli,  MM«dote  of,  76. 
Flkelp*,  W.  F.,  article  bv,  417. 
PtkUMMphia  HouM  of  keftife,  811. 
Philanthropic  Socie^,  London,  76$«  796. 

vefUfpe  of.  677. 
PhiloloffeaJ  contribalionm  100. 
Phonetic  and  empirical  methods  in  laaguaite,  941. 
PIti,  W.,  piopo«a  of  Ibr  indiutilal  •chool,  677. 
PlatcsSK. 

Pllnr,  ntudy  of  leeommended,  96, 99. 
Pol,  M.,  director  at  Rnywelede,  643, 648. 
PoUtoneM,  example  of,  7& 
Poor,  Peetalool'*  Tlews  of  education  fbr.  587. 

int««et  of  in  tnduktrial  achooU,  684,  781. 
Poor4aw«,  BngU«h.  and  education,  797 . 
Porter,  Noah,  remarks  bj,  90O. 
Poctxaita  in  Vol.  Ill : 
J.  H.  Wicheni,  1. 
William  Ru«mU,  139. 
Nioholaa  Brown,  991. 
I>r.  P«et^  396. 
Valentin  Uaur,  477. 
Pound*,  John,  1 78. 
Pover^  a  canae  of  crime,  19. 
Po^MK  ReT.  U.  T.,  oniuvenile  reibim,  783. 
Pre»ton  jaU.juTenlle  criminal*  In,  773. 
ProTidence  Kelbnn  School.  811. 
Primary  education  in  Sanlinia,  613 
Prison,  Oaillon  central.  744. 

"      Rotterdam,  fttr  joun|t.  C49. 
Prisons,  )iromen  assistants  in.  51^7. 
ProTidence,  public  iusUtutiona  in,  906, 

Athen«^um,  aH,  9lVi. 
Public  msh  School,  article  on,  186. 

ai  i  hicairo.  fwil. 
Public  sehools,  ol^tions  to,  96. 

Quantity,  srianca  of,  129. 

Rsdeirias.  Fkwenttus,  666. 
Raa«d  Schools,  at  SddnbuTf ,  809. 

at  GUi«ov,  a)3 
Raik«a,  Hobert,  798.  ' 
Bauhe  lUus  at  Horn,  6, 8, 10.  670»  608. 

nisas  of,  7, 9,  670.  604. 

oaiijr  routine.  16,  607. 

neulU  of.  16,  6i>6. 

annivemoy  at,  17. 

Christmas  at,  608. 

Brothen'  Institttte  at,  671, 610. 
Baumer,  C,  Von.  life  of  IVstaloari,  abridced,  401. 
Refonnalory  conilNrencea,  Birmingham,  166. 
Betomatovy  arhools,  outline  hist,  of,  668. 
Beeding,  defects  In  tNM>hing,  8i8. 
Baal  sehooU  In  Austria,  976. 
Bsd  BUI,  rslbrm  school  at,  768. 

otftnimtion  of.  768. 

Mr.  Turaer  on  tooaUng  in  countrr,  736. 

risltto,766. 

condition  of  pnpUs,  767. 


Recjeatlon  a  ninnri^y,  911. 

Red  LodM  industrial  sehool  fbr  glria,  796. 

regulations  of,  7^ 
RtAmn  school,  Beuggan,  888. 

Bachteleo,  697. 

RuTwMlede.  691. 

Red  urn.  763. 

Aberdeen,  7^V 

Re«l  Lodge,  (female)  796. 

Rome,  666. 

Uanivicke.  789. 

llettrajr.  667. 

CarTa,K>0, 

IVtit-Bourg,  658. 

Petit-QtteTilljr,  749. 
'  Rauhe  Uaus,  6,670. 
Relbrm  schools,  quaUlleatlona  Ibr  taaeharof,  G09. 

history  of,  sketch^667. 

organisation  oty  TVO. 

management  of,  791, 798. 
Ralbrmed  thietes,  poadble,  767. 
Reft>TmatOK7  Bducation  and  Sehools,  661,  817. 

Amertoan,  811. 

littiopsan,  667,  $09, 816. 

books  on,  819, 817. 

buildings,  6»»,  699, 669. 671,  789. 

cellular  confinement,  64^  79S,  790. 

cemetoi?,  647,  791. 

cost,  total,  6^)9, 619, 637.  669. 

percapita,  aci,  619, 639, 796, 769. 

daily  xoutiue.  6l>7. 628, 796. 

dietary,  61XV  664,  673. 

discipUnc,  tx^V  tWWi,  TiSS,  768. 

drew,  6lH»,  61l».  t«T,654. 

escapes,  618,  tSi6,  811. 

flkrm  labor,  an,  073,  (^  796, 790. 

femily  organitaUon.  :>&<*,  616,  798. 

feeUTals.  601,  OlVK,  766. 

instruction,  industrial,  606,  644,  798. 
ivligious,  646,  743.  787. 
school,  6iX\  606,  69D. 

music,  616, 690,  (;44.  738. 

-^ super,  t^s  1^1. 

assistants,  6;i^  641,643,  668. 
training  of,  610.  64l, 
_s6S»,tW6,  Oil.  748. 

punishments,  633.  656,  676. 

rewmids,  1539,  64ts  <»7,  7»4. 

results,  694,  M7, 671. 
RefhrmatoT>-  tnstitoUons,  Knglish,  1867,  800. 
Re(\tge  for  giris  at  Turing  610. 
Kcli^^^n  and  the  state,  1*6. 
Keli^ous  iustrucuon  at  KuysseMe,  646. 

in  Kdinbuxg  I'nited  Industrial  School,  904. 

lelbrmatory,  ^H>«e>r  of.  616. 
Rrpiv«>utaUou  lu  expression,  67. 
Kepiwsion  an  educational  error,  3S. 
Kepublicauiam  and  education,  89. 
K««p«ctablUty.  what,  766. 
BetiospectiTe  Keriew.  38. 
Rhetoric,  teaching  of,  339,  348, 344. 
Hobbins,  l)r.  T.,  obituary  of,  9t;Si. 
Roberts  U.,  on  dweUings  and  health  of  poor,  988. 
Rod,  the,  poem  by  L%>  ng,  469. 

use  of,  miscaUanies  on,  468. 
Rogier,  C  939. 
Romans,  charity  amonf ,  668. 
Rome,  first  lelbrm  tvhool  at,  606.  ^ 

early  orphan  aniylum  at,  666. 

list  of  charitable  institutions  in,  679. 

hospital  San  MIchele  at,  680. 

asylum  of  Tata  DIoTanni,  683. 

pagan,  charity  of,  663. 

educational  polity  of,  86. 
Rottardam  prison,  school  fbr  young,  619. 
Rousseau,  intluttnce  of  hi*  works  in  turich,  404. 
Russell,  WUUam.  article  bv,  47, 891. 

on  axpreesife  feculties,  40,  Sll. 

educational  hOMttiof,  139. 

portrait  of,  139. 

pobttoMloiiaby,  U4. 
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Buysmlede,  reform  school  at,  621. 
organization,  622,  642. 
daily  routinej^628,  650. 
instruction,  629. 
discipline,  632,  646. 
feelingti  of  pupils.  638. 
employments.  <j35.  639. 
finances  of,  03S,  651. 
results  of,  OiO,  &il,  a50. 
Recorder  Hall's  vi>*it  to,  642. 
Rev.  J.  P.  Morris'  vigit  to,  QiO. 

Salford  free  museum  and  library,  261. 

Balle,  Abbe  John  Baptist  de  la,  437. 

Salvandy,  M.  de,  on  Mettray,  689. 

Sampson,  Abbot,  school  of,  566.  • 

San  Michcle  Refuge  at  Rome,  580. 

Sardinia,  public  instruction  in^  618. 

Saxony,  female  normal  school  in,  274. 

Scaliger,  31. 

Schoeuberg,  Prince,  his  normal  school,  274. 

School  and  teacher  in  lit*>rature,  449. 

School  architecture;  Chicago  high  school,  536. 

School  programmes,  277. 

Schools  of  design,  American  why  failures,  469. 

how  to  conduct,  472. 

and  Pestalozzi  compared,  418. 
Rural  school  at  Carra,  6U9. 
School  motives,  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton  on,  269. 
Schoolmaster,  Aschani's,  87. 

"  in  English  literature,  156. 

«'  the  good,  bv  T.  Fuller,  156. 

"  village,  by  Ooldsmith,  168. 

"  "        Delille,  159. 

Science  of  the  human  mind,  126. 

»'  "  why  neglected,  128. 

"  "  hnportanoe  of,  129. 

"    application  of  to  the  arts,  249. 
Scientific  associations,  147. 

^^        discovery  advances  the  masses,  266. 
Scotland,  239. 

outline  of  reform  education  In,  801. 

parochial  schools,  801. 

industrial  schools,  801. 

visits  to  refonnatories  in,  803. 
Secondary  schools  in  Sardinia,  618. 
Seneca,  quoted,  91. 
Scrranus,  31. 

Severus,  Alexander,  his  charity  school,  564. 
Shenstone,  W.,  "  The  Schoolmistress,"  449. 
Shooting  as  an  amusement,  44. 
ShuttlfWorth,Sir  J.  Kay,  address  by,  245. 

on  Vehrli  and  Kruitzlingt'n,3Sy,394. 
Sisters  of  Charity,  6(>1,  575,  (>i8,  717,  738. 
Smith,  EKlridge,  on  Norwich  free  Academy,  208. 
Sociote  paternelle,  667. 
Society  of  Arts  of  London,  examinations,  266. 

economic  library,  271. 
Soeurs  grisos,  4 'J  8. 
Sparta,  educational  polity  of,  86. 
Speech,  in  expres.sion,  58. 
Spelling,  instruction  in,  318. 

Btiiudard  of,  318. 
Stanford,  Rov.  John,  347. 
Sum  ley,  Loni,  address  by,  241. 
Stansbury,  Rev.  A.  O.,  noticed,  350. 
State,  educational  power  of,  82,  95,  100. 
St.  Louis  llcform  School,  811. 
St.  Mary  in  Aquiro,  orphjMi  a.«iylura,  506. 
St.  Nicho'as  institution  at  Paris,  576,  737,  743. 
Stock,  Rev.  T.,  and  Sunday  Schools,  798. 
Stoicus,  26. 

Stowe,  C.  E.,  on  Rauho  Haus,  613. 
Strctton-on-I)un.smore,  results  of,  767,  783. 
Sturmius  or  Sturm,  John,  of  8tra.sburg,  28, 33,85. 
Sunday  in  Reform  Schools,  607,  707. 
Sunday  Schools,  origin  of,  798. 
Superficial  education  to  be  avoided,  93. 
Sweden,  model  dwellings  in,  237. 
Switzerland,  98. 

model  dwellings  in,  237. 

first  in  agricultural  refonn  schoolB,  667* 


Sydney,  Sir  Philip,  42. 
Sy  kes,  Ool.,  address  of;  258. 

Tablet  of  honor,  681. 
Taste,  significance  of,  50. 

power  of  in  expression,  60. 

as  influenced  by  cultore,  60. 
Tata  Giovanni,  juTenile  asylnm  o^  682. 
Teacher,  demands  on,  125. 

social  standing  of,  269. 

country,  simple  habits  for,  8B6. 

for  reformatories,  674,  576. 
Teachers'  Institutes,  1^. 
Teaching,  and  science  of  mind,  1%. 

moral  principles  of  successful,  886. 

course  of  Vehrli's,  393. 
Teutonic  origin  of  Knglish  luigoage,  101. 
Thalassius,  35- 

Thayer,  Q.  F,,  articles  by,  71, 811 
Theology  as  affected  by  study  of  iiifaid,13i. 
Thieves,  life  of,  769. 

reform  treatment  of,  769. 

expense  of  to  commanity,  770. 

gains  of,  775. 
Thomson,  A.,  on  Aberdeen  reform  lehooii,  71. 
Toxophilus,  or  the  Scbole  of  Shootia^e,  2i,  it. 
Trajan,  Emperor,  public  charities  Qif,961. 
Translation,  double,  29. 
Transylvania  Univ.  and  State  Normsl  SchMl,1L* 
Tro^n,  orphan  house  at,  690. 
Turm,  male  helpers  in  hospital  at,  fiOi 
Turk,  von,  618. 

Turner,  Mr.,  on  relig.  test  in  Teaehers-*  isn  ttt 
Turner,  S.,  on  reform  for  young  dimiBftb,  TH 
Tusser,  quoted,  167. 

Udal,  Nicholas,  167. 

United  Association  of  schoolmasten,  S& 

United  States,  educational  fikcilitiasin,Si,N. 

school  attendance  in,  82, 94. 
University,  idea  of,  218. 

"         Orator,  Cambridge,  24. 
Usher,  school,  described  by  Lloyd,  190. 
Utterance  an  instinct,  821. 

Tehrli,  Jacob,  account  of.  889. 
Verbs,  inflection  of  English,  101. 
of  Gothic,  102. 

Anglo  Saxon,  102. 

German  and  Dutch,  103. 
Vice  and  beggary  in  Belgium,  1851,  6ZL 
Yienna,  sisters  of  charity  in,  600.  d08. 
Tillage  Schoolmaster,  by  Goldsmith,  158. 

''  "  Delille,  15&. 

Yogel,  Dr.  Carl,  278. 

Wallis,  T.,  on  New  England  schools.  M 
Washington  and  the  cherry  tree,  76. 
Watson,  Sheriff  William,  labors  at  Aberf«,  81. 
Wayland,  Francis,  his  Moral  Sdoioe,  75. 

remarks  at  Norwich,  193. 
Webster,  Noah,  review  of  dietionuy,  181. 

merits  of  as  a  lexicographer,  168. 
Wells,  W.  H.,  article  by,  631. 
White,  H.  K^poem  on  dame  school,  49). 
Whitworth,  W.,  on  education  in  ths  U.  8., » 
Wichem.  John  Henry,  biography,  6.      ' 

portrait,  1.  f 

founder  of  Rauhe  Hans,  5. 

publications  of,  6. 
William  of  Wykeham,  influence  of,  2(®. 
Wilson,  Rev.  T.,  poem  on  "  The  Bod.'iM. 
Wimmer,  Dr.,  correspondence firom, 213. 
Winthrop,  R.  C,  remarks  on  Mr.  Dow8«,». 
Wirtemberg,  reform  schools  in,  668. 
Women,  training  of  for  social  plsee,4ffi>w- 
Woolsey,  Theodore,  remarks  at  Nwirlch,  ISt 
Words,  neglect  of  meaning  at,  828. 
Wordsworth,  quoted,  100. 
Working  classes,  lodging  for,  284. 
Wykeham,  William  of,  219. 

Toung,  Arthur,  fbimdtd  PbSItttii.  Soc^y,  IW. 
ZeUer,  0.  H.,  884.  ' 


NOTICES. 

Thb  Ammmicix  Joubxal  or  Educatio^i,  as  edited  br  llr.  Banurd,  is  «ttelK 
litlMd  to  enter  on  a  range  of  ducuMion  and  investigation,  mach  wider  than  that 
which  examines  simplj  the  best  methods  of  imparting  instruction  to  ohUdren; 
and  it  will  be  the  highest  authority  which  this  c<miitry  will  have,  as  to  systems 
tested  abroad,  or  the  improvements  necessar}*  at  home. 

We  constantly  regret,  in  the  management  of  our  own  joomal,  that  the  claims 
of  genera]  literature,  of  science,  of  new  questions  in  social  order,  and  of  history, 
are  such  that  we  can  not  devote  tlie  space  which  a-e  should  be  glad  to  do  to  sub> 
jects  relating  to  college  education, — to  the  scicutific  advancement  of  the  country, — 
to  the  intense  necessity  among  us  for  art-culture,  musical  and  architectural,  as 
well  as  that  which  relates  to  the  arts  of  dcsipi, — and  also  to  tho^e  efibrts  of  edu- 
cation which  would  refonn  the  <2cstitute  children  of  the  land,  and  prevent  that 
crime  which  all  experience  shows  u»  we  can  not  cure. 

In  its  true  range,  tlie  title  of**  Education  **  includes  all  such  subjects,  and  many 
others  which  will  su;qi;est  themselves  to  the  reader, — not  merely  discussions  on 
schooMiouse  ventilators  or  on  the  parsing  of  an  irregular  sentence. 

We  can  not  doubt  that  our  readers  have  felt  the  need  of  some  authority,  from 
which  they  could  collect  tlie  facts  regarding  these  s>ubject^.  Such  aiithority,  till 
now,  we  have  never  had. 

llie  statiitics  of  foreign  systems  of  culture  have  been  much  harder  to  obtain 
tlian  those  of  foreign  armies,  and  the  occasional  reports  of  gentlemen  who  hare 
traveled  abroad  with  an  eye  to  the  best  iitstitutions  of  Kurope,  have  supplied 
neariy  all  the  reliable  information  which  was  accessible  to  most  students  here. 

Hon.  Henry  Bamaid,  everywhere  known  as  an  energetic  and  pnObtioal  man, 
who  has  devoted  his  Ufo  to  the  improvement  of  Kducatiun,— who  baa  filled  the 
office  of  Superintendent  of  Education  in  Uhode  Island  and  in  Connecticut,  now 
establishes  the  American  Journal  of  Educatioit  to  meet  the  wants  to  which  we 
have  hinted,— to  furnish  the  information  a-hich  elsewhere  we  can  not  get»  and  to 
be  the  organ  of  discussions  which  otherwise  we  shall  not  have. 

His  own  interest  in  movements  for  public  education  has  opened  his  connection, 
so  to  speak,  with  the  roost  distinguished  men  and  women  thiuughout  the  world, 
who  have  interested  thcm<«lves  in  the  sciences  connected  with  the  educaUou  of 
either  the  rich  or  the  poor. 

In  his  own  library,  as  is  well  known,  is  a  ven-  valuable  collection  of  the  most 
distinguished  modem  authors  on  these  tlicmes;  in  his  correspondence  at  home 
and  abil>ad,  he  must  dally  collect  curious  and  new  material  for  their  further 
illustzmtion;  and  even  among  his  personal  friends,  as  his  prospectus  shows,  is  a 
body  of  very  efficient  writers  ready  to  sustain  his  Journal  with  the  pen. 

It  remains  that  the  large  "  public  "  whichis  interested  in  science,  in  art,  in  the 
classics,  in  social  reform,  by  better  education,  as  aell  as  those  who  are  directly 
concerned  as  teachers  or  as  pupils  in  our  schools  and  colloid  shall  generously 
welcome  and  support  a  Journal  which  has  the  right  to  promise  so  much  to 
tliem  all. — Xorik  American  Review  for  ApriL 

Barnard's  Auerican  Jourxal  op  Edccatiox  for  March,  presents  a  great 
variety  of  important  articles,  interesting  not  merely  to  profossiooal  instnictoi*, 
but  to  all  who  take  pleasure  in  studying  great  questions  of  social  advaxtcoment 
and  piusperity.  Mr.  Bamard*s  name  is  too  well  known  throughout  this  state,  and 
tlmmghout  the  country,  by  his  speeches,  publications  and  mcessant  lahois  for 


Noncn. 

the  adTancement  of  public  edncfttkm,  to  warrant  any  words  of  comment  as  to  his 
pecoliar  fitness  for  the  management  of  such  a  periodical  as  that  which  he  is  pnb- 
lishing.  He  nnderstands  thoroughly  the  state  of  instmotion  throngfaont  the 
coontry,  is  equally  well  informed  in  referenoe  to  colleges  and  uniTezsities,  oommon 
schools  and  academies,  **  ragged  **  and  industrial  schools,  and  every  other  subject 
which  ^  education "  in  its  widest  sense  can  comprehend,  and,  moreover,  by  an 
extensive  personal  acquaintance  not  only  in  this  land,  but  in  almost  every  oouii- 
try  of  Europe,  he  is  able  to  collect  the  opinions  and  experience  of  a  great  variety 
of  distinguished  educatora.  His  Journal  will  not  enter  the  sphere  now  ably  ooco- 
pied  by  various  local  journals,  but  will  undertake  the  discussioQ  of  topics  of 
national  and  universal  importance. 

The  support  of  a  journal  like  this  commends  itself  as  a  duty  to  all  who  believe 
that  the  great  safeguard  of  our  country,  with  its  democratic  institutiaos,  lies  in  the 
provision  of  Christian  Education  for  all  classes  of  sooiety. — Ntw  Baven  (Cbna.) 
PiiUadium, 

Mr.  Barnabd,  ttom  the  wide  range  of  his  general  information  and  untiring  in- 
dustry, is  admirably  qualified  to  carry  out  such  a  design,  and  his  Journal  thus 
conducted  will  prove  an  invaluable  coxktribution  to  our  educational  literature. — 
Providence  (jR.  /.)  JoumaL 

Mr.  Babnard*s  Journal  occupies  a  broader  field  than  the  local  school  journals. 
Its  scope  is  more  comprehensive  than  any  thing  that  has  liitherto  been  attempted 
even  in  England,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  the  number  before  us 
(for  March)  a  model  specimen  of  what  a  first  class  educational  periodical  should 
be.—  Wei^fieid  {Matt.)  Neio9-LeUer. 

It  is  edited  by  Hbnrt  Barmard,  LL.  D.,  the  author  of  School  Arduteeture 
&c.,  which  in  their  several  departments  are  beyond  question  thebert  extant.  The 
periodical  now  undertaken  will  be  indispensable  to  the  enlightened  and  progressive 
teacher,  and  not  wholly  unsuitable  for  popular  reading.  Everything  about  the 
work  is  executed  with  the  greatest  fidelity. —  Vermnol  CkrUtkm  Meuettger, 

Tbb  American  Journal  or  Educatioh,  edited  by  Henry  Barnard,  LL.  D.,  is 
a  new  work,  and  is  distinguished  for  unusual  ability,  not  only  in  the  character  of 
the  articles  Aimished,  but  by  the  skillfulness  of  the  editor's  management  in  his 
own  productions,  and  at  arrangement  of  the  whole  table  of  contents. —  WtaUffom^ 
8yracu$ty  N,  Y, 

A  periodical  has  been  commenced  under  the  editorial  supervision  of  Hsmtr 
Barnard,  LL.  D.,  than  whom  no  man  living  has  higher  qualifications  for  this  im- 
portant duty.  His  reputation  has  been  well  established  by  his  long  services  as 
State  Superintendent  both  in  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  and  by  his  numerous 
publications  upon  educational  subjects.  These  works  are  in  the  highest  repute, 
and  have  placed  their  author  in  the  very  front  rank  of  authorship  on  botii  sides  of 
the  Atlantic.  We  in  the  South  have  long  wanted  such  a  periodical  as  this  prom- 
ises to  be. — Memphu  ( TVim.)  Daily  Newt, 

The  first  number  of  The  American  Journal  of  Education  we  received  with 
nnmtngled  pleasure,  save  in  the  regret  that  England  has  as  yet  nothing  in  the 
same  field  worthy  of  comparison  with  it.  The  plan  of  the  present  Journal  origin- 
ated with  Mr.  Barnard,  to  whom  it  seems  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  Educa- 
tional Exhibition  held  in  St  Martin's  Hall.— ^esfouiu^er  Review^  far  Jan.,  1856. 

Now  that  the  veteran  who  edits  The  American  Journal  op  Education 
stands  by  himself,  we  not  only  auger  for  him  great  success,  but  for  the  cause  of 
Education  in  all  Its  departments,  great  good  firom  his  labors.— Peiifuyfvaiua  8ckool 
JoumaL 


KOnCKS. 

Seldom  have  we  wdoomed  with  more  oordie]  pleesure  a  new  pabllcetion  than 
Tun  AMsnoAx  Jovrxal  op  Educatior  axd  Collbgb  Rbtisw.    •    «    « 

Few  penoot  in  fhis  ooontiy,  certainly  no  one  of  his  years,  is  more  ftTorably 
known  to  the  pnbiio  as  a  promoter  of  eAtraUmi  in  the  rery  best  sense,  and  in  all  the 
relations  expressed  by  that  term  than  Mb.  Babxard.  Aside  from  his  long  expe« 
rienee,  his  intnitiTe  perceptions  of  the  wants  of  the  age  in  tiiis  regard,  he  has 
always  seemed  to  ns  to  poesesa  a  **  gift  '*  in  the  promotion  of  the  great  object  in 
which  he  has  labored  so  fhithlbny  and  so  snccessfnlly.  His  reputation  has  been 
extended  abroad,  as  well  as  at  home,  not  only  by  his  personal  visits  and  examina- 
tion, but  by  his  works  on  **  School  ArthUertwre  **  and  ''  National  EAicatum,*'  which 
were  warmly  commended  by  the  English  Reviews. — Tko  JTmViber&ociker,  Jbr 

This  is  a  work  which  richly  deserves  a  world-wide  circulation.  We  have  already 
borrowed  from  its  pages  a  most  masterly  analysis  of  our  language,  which  will 
enable  our  readers  to  judge  of  the  emtneot  ability,  which  we  can  assure  them,  per- 
vades its  contents.  We  shall  have  occasionally  to  refer  to  its  opinions  as  those  of 
standard  educational  authorities.  It  is  throughout  written  in  the  calm,  simple 
language  of  thoughtful  scholarship,  embrued  with  the  highest  sentiments  which 
adorn  our  nature  and  enrich  mental  gifts. — Tike  En^flUk  Jimmal  of  EJucaikMy  Jbr 
Ajmi,  185«. 

We  have  received  Na  3,  being  the  number  for  March,  1856,  It  oontains  over 
SOO  pages  of  printed  matter  on  the  subject  of  education,  and  is  the  most  oompra- 
hensive  and  instructive  specimen  of  a  periodical  on  the  subject,  which  we  haw 
ever  seen. 

The  number  oontains  eighteen  articles,  all  devoted  to  the  subject  of  educatioii, 
in  Europe,  as  well  as  in  this  country,  including  an  interesting  account  of  the  sya 
tem  of  public  schools  in  St  I^uis,and  anengravingof  our  high  school  edifioe,  with 
an  amount  of  statistics  and  other  condensed  infbrmation  relative  to  colleges,  acad^ 
mies  and  schools  of  every  grade  in  our  own  and  other  countries,  quite  suiprising, 
and  of  inestimable  value  to  all  teachers  and  friends  of  education.— iSL  Lom$  Wi§^ 
tem  Waiikwum, 

Babiiabd*8  Jocrmau  op  Education,  it  may  be  very  justly  said,  marks  aa  era 
in  this  kind  of  literature.  Journals  treating  of  immediate  school  matters  and 
school  interests  exi^t  in  most  of  the  States,  where  topics  of  a  local  nature  are  dis- 
cussed, and  much  light  is  thus  brought  before  the  reading  public  in  r^ard  to  tlia 
details  of  our  great  system  of  free  schools.  These  local  papers  are,  in  faet,  a  part 
of  the  system. 

But  previous  to  this  we  have  not  had  our  educational  review  or  quarterly.  We 
have  had  no  work  to  which  we  could  turn  for  the  able  papers  and  leotnres  of  the 
times,  written  upon  this  subject;  no  repository  of  general  edncatioaal  inteUigenea 
and  statistics;  no  regular  contributions  firom  some  loyal  masterspirit,  indited  with 
the  zeal  attending  a  congenial  pursuit  and  evincing  sound  and  discriminating 
views  based  upon  experience.  AH  this  we  have  now  realised  in  *'  The  American 
Journal  of  Education,  by  Henry  Barnard,  LL.  D.** — Providence  Poet,  April  SA. 

This  is  a  bi-monthly  magazine,  devoted  to  the  cause  of  education  in  its  highest 
and  most  complete  significance.  It  is  edited  and  published  by  Henrt  Baric abd, 
Hartford,  Conn.,  and  apart  fVom  the  great  ability  and  intelligence  of  its  accom- 
plished editor,  lays  under  tribute  many  of  the  richest  and  profoundest  intellecta 
of  the  age.  Tliere  is  no  educational  periodical  in  this  country,  and  there  never  has 
been  one,  to  equal  or  approach  it  in  point  of  philosophic  vigor  and  fhUness.  We 
wish  it  the  largest  possible  success  and  the  speediest— loaimlZe  C^$')  JommaL 


NOTtCBS. 

One  has  only  to  glaaoe  at  the  contonts  of  this  nnmber  [for  March]  of  the 
Ambricas  JouRVALy  to  soc  how  bonndleOT  and  infexhansttble  is  the  range  of  lob- 
jects  brought  within  review.  The  history  of  education,  as  it  has  been  condaeted 
in  ancient  and  modem  times;  tlie  difierent  methods  pursued  in  different  conntrics 
of  the  civilized  world,  with  their  oomparatiYe  results ;  the  vast  range  of  sttidiies 
proseeutedf  ever  widening  with  the  expansion  of  science  and  art;  the  Tarioos 
schools  of  philosopfayi  which  have  obtained,  with  the  tendoicies  of  each;  the 
reduction  to  pracUcal  use  of  the  most  abstract  and  general  principles  in  philoso- 
phy and  science;  the  various  popular  institutions  in  which  by  lecturer,  libraries^ 
&c.,  to  diffuse  knowledge  among  the  masses;  all  these  and  other  saggestiTe 
topics,  may  easily  fill  successive  numbers  of  an  educational  journal  in  the  Iiaads 
of  one  so  competent  as  Dr.  Barnard,  aided  by  so  largo  and  eflScient  a  corps  of 
contributors  as  that  announced  upon  the  cover  of  this  periodical. 

Especially  is  such  an  organ  as  this  needed  in  n  country  like  our  own.  A  ts^ 
array  of  teacliers,  spread  thinly  over  a  huge  continent,  have  not  the  oppoTtaoity 
of  correspondence  and  intercourse  enjoyed  in  the  more  compact  countries  of 
Europe,  so  that  iiithout  the  aid  of  the  press,  there  can  be  little  interchange  of 
views  so  important  to  every  learned  faculty.  Besides,  the  institutions  which  st 
an  earlier  day  were  transferred  from  the  old  land,  must  undergo  manifest  and 
various  modifications  to  adapt  them  to  the  circumstances  and  wants  of  our  own 
people.  The  necessity  too,  of  popular  education,  growing  out  of  the  popular  fans 
of  our  government,  and  the  difficult  problems  to  be  solved  in  framing  a  scheme  of 
education  for  the  masses,  suited  to  the  different  parts  of  this  extensive  repablic, 
render  the  whole  subject  one  of  general,  as  well  as  professional,  interest;  claim- 
ing the  attention  of  the  statesman  and  philanthropist,  no  less  than  that  of  tlie 
teacher.  We  argne,  therefore,  great  and  good  rasults  fW>m  the  establishment  of 
such  a  Journal  as  this,  devoted  to  the  interests  of  American  Education,  and  siDcero- 
ty  hope  that  It  may  receive  a  iMitronage  which  will  ensure  its  continuance,  and 
that  the  leading  minds  of  the  country,  engaged  in  the  work  of  education,  maj 
be  stimulated  to  make  this  the  repository  of  their  matured  opinions  and  rich 
experience. —  The  Souihtm  Quarterly  lievieu>j(New  Serietj)  Aprils  1856.    Cb&a- 

The  Amkricaw  Jouunal  of  Education.  The  third  number  of  this  excel- 
lent Journal  has  been  received.  Uknby  Barnard,  LL.  D.,  of  Hartford,  Cooo. 
is  its  editor,  and  we  believe  there  is  no  man  in  our  country  better  qualified  to 
make  an  educational  journal  just  what  our  country  demands.  In  supplying  the 
educational  wants  of  our  country  it  will  not  only  not  encroach  upon  the  opera- 
ti(ms  of  other  excellent  periodicals,  but  furnish  a  large  amount  of  matter  to  enrich 
their  pages;  which  matter,  without  the  American  Journal  of  Educatiox, 
must  remain  In  the  library,  manuscripts,  head  and  heart  of  Mb.  Barnard.  This 
number  more  than  comes  np  to  the  expectation  of  its  warmest  friends,  and  is 
alone  well  worth  the  year's  subscription.  We  cdhimend  the  work  to  all  frierlds  of 
education,  and  express  our  strong  conviction  that  no  teacher  or  educated  persoo 
enght  to  be  without  it. — NatUmal  InteUigtncer  for  April  4, 1866. 

The  May  number  of  this  excellent  Journal  is  before  us.  It  is  an  invsloable 
work.  Dr.  Barnard  has  far  exceeded  bis  promise,  both  as  to  quantity  and  qual- 
ity. The  number  for  May  contains  nearly  250  pages,  and  the  several  articles  an 
highly  interesting  and  valuable. — The  QmnecticiU  Cbmmon  School  Journal  for 
June. 

Barnard's  Journal  of  Education  for  May  is  a  splendid  thing.  We  had 
prepared  a  full  notice  of  this  wonderfully-comprehensive  publication  some  moatfai 
since  but  it  was  crowded  out  and  mislaid. — Illinois  Teacher  for  June, 


No  intelligent,  inqniring,  progrossiTe  teacher,  or  guardian  of  onr  edncational 
interests,  can  afibrd  to  do  without  it  The  country  needs  a  periodical  which  shall 
aim  to  give  us  the  state  of  education  all  through  the  land  and  in  other  lands;  in 
uniTcrsities,  colleges,  normal  schools,  high  schools,  common  school:*,  benevo- 
lent and  reforroatorj  institutions,  with  details  of  the  plans  and  succci^  of  the  most 
ably  and  wisely  conducted;  to  lay  before  us  the  opinions  of  the  best  talent  and 
thought  at  home  and  abroad  on  principles  and  methods  of  instruction.  The 
Amkhican  Journal  or  Education  aims  to  do  this.  Its  editor  is  a  man  emi- 
nently fitted  for  the  work;  whose  life  has  been  devoted  to  thecanse  of  education, 
who  has  been  superintendent  of  education  in  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut;  who 
has  collected,  and  is  collecting,  books,  pamphlets  and  reports  of  all  kinds  on  this 
important  subject  fh>m  all  countries ;  who  is  extending  a  correspondence,  already 
opened,  everywhere  with  distinguished  friends  of  education;  who  is  faithful  and 
indefatigable  in  his  single  labors. — LotetU  (Mass,)  Jimmal  and  Courier. 

To  term  it  valuable  is  too  slight  praise.  It  is  an  invaluable  contribution  to  the 
current  literature  of  the  country.  It  is  devoted  entirely  to  ediicational  interests, 
which  are  certainly  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  demand  the  tluMrough,  able  and 
systematic  presentation  of  their  claims  which  they  will  here  receive.  Uox. 
Hbkrt  BAR:tABD,  the  editor,  is  well  known  as  an  efficient  and  pmctical  man, 
who  has  devoted  his  life  to  the  improvement  of  education,  and  who  is  qualified  by 
abundant  experience,  great  learning  and  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the 
various  systems  of  education  employed  throughout  the  world,  to  produce  a  peri- 
odical which  shall  be  a  reliable  authority  in  all  matters  relating  to  education,  in  an 
enlarged  national  veiw.  The  present  number  of  the  Journal  of  Educatioh 
presents  a  mass  of  stetistics  of  American  and  European  interest,  and  various  able 
addresses  and  papers  upon  topics  of  Instruction.  This  work  de$er\'es  and  should 
receive  the  support  of  teachers  and  friends  of  education  generally. — Portsmouth 
(Xew  Ihwkpskire)  GaztUe. 

The  third  number  of  the  American  Journal  op  Education,  has  appeared. 
It  is  prefaced  with  an  elegant  portrait  of  George  Peabody  of  London,  and  is  decid- 
edly, and  in  every  respect,  the  best  educational  journal  ever  published  in  the 
United  States.  Every  man  interested  in  the  educational  progress  of  the  country 
should  have  it. — ^^r^v^/feftf  (  Mass,)  JHepubtiaau 

This  is  a  bi-monthly,  edited  by  Henrt  Barnard,  the  distinguished  and  well- 
known  author  of  an  elaborate  work  on  European  Education,  and  another  on 
School  Architecture,  which  has  been  the  chief  instrument  of  efiecting  the  reforms 
that  have  been  made  in  this  particular  of  hite  years. 

Teachers,  superintendents,  school  committes,  professors  and  trustees  of  col- 
leges, and  all  who  are  interested  in  the  great  subject  of  education,  will  find  this 
periodical  well  worthy  of  their  attention,  if  not  absolutely  indispensable.  The 
names  of  the  editor  and  the  contributors  on  his  list  afford  a  sufficient  guarantee  of 
its  interest  and  value. — Mobile  (Ala,)  Daily  Adv, 

We  have  already  token  occasion  to  notice  the  March  number  of  this  periodical, 
and  now  heartily  reaffirm  what  we  then  stated  in  relation  to  the  interest  and  lvalue 
of  its  contents.  It  is  edited  by  Hknrt  Barnard,  LL.  D.,  who  is  known  as  one 
of  the  most  zealous,  ardent  and  distinguished  votaries  of  the  art  of  echication  in 
the  United  States — ^perhaps  in  the  world.    The  contributors  are  men  of  like  stamp* 

This  is  a  periodical  of  a  higher  character  than  any  that  have  yet  appeared  in 
the  field  to  the  cultivation  of  which  it  *is  devoted ;  and  we  would  ngnin  commend 
it  to  the  attention  of  all  who  are  in  anywise  interested  therein.  Ko  one,  perhaps, 
combines  so  happily  the  various  qualifications  requii^ite  for  success  in  such  an 
enterprise  as  Dr.  Barnard,  and  there  is  no  one  whose  antecedents  would  be  more 
likely  to  command  confidence. — Moiik  (Alitbatna  )  AhtrtUtir,  Junt  23,  ISiSG. 


This  publication  stistaiiis  a  nmilar  nlatioii  to  educational  newtpKfea  tint  Am 
North  Axnerioan  Review  does  to  the  monthly  magaames. — Bamgor  (Mdm) 
Democrat^  June. 

The  name  of  Hexkt  Babkard,  would  alone  be  asafBcient  gnarantee,  eitberin 
this  country  or  in  Europe  for  the  excellence  of  any  publication  devoted  to  edva* 
tionol  interests.  His  life-long  and  devoted  labors  in  the  cause  of  common  schoob 
and  the  betterment  of  public  instruction,  have  won  him  a  deserved  and  wotid- 
wide  rcpatntion.  The  Amtritan  Journal  of  Eiucadon  does  not  belie  the  editoria' 
name  which  it  bears.  Emphatically  a  Journal  of  Education,  it  is  the  best  tbst 
we  have  over  seen.  The  finest  minds  in  the  various  departments  of  educatioQal 
effort,  are  contributing  to  its  pages.  The  present  number  contains  240  hand 
soraely  printed  octavo  pages,  and  is  illustrated  with  three  engravings  on  steel,— 
being  portraits  of  Bcv.  Tliomas  H.  Gallaudet,  Thomas  Bandasyd  Perkins,  and  Rer. 
Charles  Brooks, — besides  numerous  wood  cuts.  The  articles  are  varied  and 
valuable.  The  statistics  given  through  the  year,  will,  of  themselves,  be  fullj 
worth  the  price  of  subscription  which  Is  only  %Z  per  annum. — Bariford  Cbaa.,  fxt- 
mng  Press^  June.  2. 

Here  19  a  periodical  destined  to  exert  a  wide  and  prominent  influence  00  Ac 
character  of  our  country.  Here  arc  brought  together  facts  collected  from  varioos 
sources,  wlilch  can  not  fail  to  interest  and  instruct  the  educator  and  the  philantbo- 
pist.  This  number  contains  19  well-written  articles,  on  all  subjects  of  permanent 
interest,  and  has  260  pages,  besides  three  fine  portraits  and  nomerons  views  and 
plans  of  buildings. — Daily  Siar^  New  London^  Oomn. 

Tho  May  number  of  this  truly  valuable  work  has  been  received.  It  cootains 
nineteen  articles,  three  fine  portraits,  and  two  drawings  of  buUdings  connected 
with  educational  purposes.  The  literary  character  is  of  the  highest  standard* 
The  aim  of  this  work  is  to  present  the  subject  of  education  in  the  most  elevated 
etj'Ie.  Its  object  is  to  discuss  principles  and  thus  impart  to  the  reader  the  habit 
of  thought,  and  intuse  into  the  teacher  the  spirit  of  teaching  the  scholar  to  think. 
We  regard  it  as  the  finest  publication  on  the  subject  of  education  that  we  hare 
ever  seen. — DaUy  Farmer^  Easton,  Petm. 

This  journal,  though  yet  in  the  first  year  of  ita  existence,  has  already  attuned 
a  high  position  in  our  periodical  literature.  It  fills  a  place  before  unoccupied,  and 
tlieroforo  is  not  obliged  to  create  a  demand  for  itself,  or  to  run  the  eager  race  of 
competition,  but  only  meets  a  want  that  has  long  been  felt  in  literary  circles,  is 
a  repof^itory  of  choice  essays,  upon  various  methods  and  departments  of  edueatioB, 
bringing  together  in  a  compact  and  permanent  form,  the  occasional  prodoetiani 
and  tiie  choicest  thoughts  of  leading  minds  upon  specific  branches  of  knowled|[»i 
it  will  prove  an  important  help  to  teachers  of  every  grade. 

But  in  addition  to  the  professional  help  which  such  essay's  afford  to  teachen, 
Mr.  Barnard^b  Journal  contains  stores  of  well-digested  information  toucfaiiigeda- 
catlonal  institutions  at  home  and  abroad.  The  large  experience  of  the  editor,  and 
the  ample  resources  of  his  library,  and  his  correspondence,  give  him  fiicilities  in 
this  department  that  are  unsurpassed. 

A  scries  of  most  interesting  and  useful  articles  upon  foreign  institutions  of  edn- 
cntion  and  reform,  greatly  enhances  the  value  of  the  journal  for  the  general  reader. 
The  article  on  Reforraatorj'  Education,  in  the  May  number,  contains  fiicts  and 
statistics  that  can  be'found  in  no  other  publication  in  the  United  States— rMent 
and  reliable  information,  evidently  from  a  competent  observer,  iwesented  in  a 
philosophical  and  yet  a  practical  aspect,  and  worthy  of  the  serious  thought  of  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  reformation  of  offenders  and  the  improvement  of  society.— 
The  Independent  (N.  Y.)for  J%dy\  \%ih  1856. 


TIm  •ditor,  irho  has  AQed  the  qOm  of  Superinteadttit  of  fidaOKtk»  in  Rhode 
Istauid  «nd  in  Oonnocticvt,  and  has  pnhlished  die  best  books  extant  npon  **  Sohool 
Architeoture**  and  '*  National  Education  in  Europe,**  is  known  as  an  eminentlj 
energetie  and  praotioal  man,  and  one  who  has  devoted  the  prime  of  life  to  educa- 
tional improTement.  Soch  is  the  character  <ii  Dr.  Bakxakd,  of  Hartford,  the 
editor,  and  his  reputation  is  so  irorld-^wide  that  he  has  opened  correspondence 
abroad  and  at  home,  and  rallied  to  his  aid  a  large  body  of  eflieient  writers,  who 
give  him  assistance  in  rendering  this  the  best  eduoaticoM  periodical  in  the  Englidi 
language.  It  is  filled  with  able  lectures  and  essi^  on  educational  subjects,  writ- 
ten by  distinguished  votaries  of  the  art  of  education.  It  is  a  repertory  of  educa- 
tional intsUigenoe  and  statistics,  prepared,  arranged  and  condensed  with  consum- 
mate ability  and  discrimination.  The  reports,  the  biographical  sketches,  and 
portraits  which  are  given  in  each  number,  commend  this  periodical  to  the  general 
reader,  and  particularly  to  teachers  and  firiends  of  improTemeiit  in  systems,  insti- 
tutioDs  and  methods  of  instruction. — DnuJtim  Cbunty  (SL  JAanjf^  VL)  JbumalU 
AmgmH  12A,  1869. 

This  is  the  great  educational  publication  of  this  country,  e  In  it  we  have  con- 
tributions ttom  the  best  educational  writers  of  the  land,  and  the  r»iults  of  the 
experience  of  the  best  educatora  of  the  worid.  We  can  only  say  that  it  ij^  aUtmi 
more  than  it  professes  to  be. —  Wucomaim  JomrnaL  qf  EimcQiMm^  far  Au^wt^  IS56.  ^ 

This  is  really  the  most  thorough  and  complete  educational  periodical  in  the 
country. — i2l«Cs  Memd  Sckootrntuter^  for  Auffntt^  1859. 

The  first  bound  volume  of  Mr.  Bamard*s  great  and  useftil  work,  h.v(  been  kindly 
forwarded  to  ua  by  the  publisher,  and  as  a  whole,  amply  fulfills  all  the  expectation 
raised  by  its  numbers  as  they  came  out  It  is  a  book  for  the  Teacher's  Library, 
and  gives  him  those  higher  views  of  his  profession  and  its  relations,  which  he  will 
in  vain  seek  ebewhere. — Pemmaj/hania  Sckool  Jonmnl^  for  Sepitmber^  1856. 

The  Editor  of  this  Journal  was  formerly  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools 
in  Connecticut,  and  he  is  also  the  author  of  vnrious  publications  bearing  on  the 
sul^ect  of  General  EducaUon.  He  has  traveled  in  Europe  and  in  the  Southern 
States  of  the  Confederacy,  having  also  traversed  our  own  State,  and  in  his  Keports, 
in  his  work  on  School  Architecture,  and  in  the  Common  School  Journal  of  Con. 
necticut,  formerly  edited  by  him,  he  has  displayetl,  with  a  varied  experience  and 
observation,  and  extensive  and  accurate  information,  a  practical  sense  and  an 
American  sentiment  which  commend  his  works  to  every  judicious  reader.  The 
Journal  of  Education  recently  started  by  h:m,  is  a  large  work,  each  number  con- 
taining too  pages,  and  fVom  the  resources  at  his  command,  his  devotion  to  a  cause 
which  he  hu  served  with  eminent  success,  his  energy  and  ability,  promises  to  be 
one  of  the  most  fanportant  educational  works  in  the  world. 

We  can  safely  leoommend  it  to  our  readers;  and  indeed  to  those  wishing  to  be 
well  posted  up  in  such  matters,  it  will  be  invaluable,  as  it  will  contain  a  ftill 
aoeount  of  aduoational  progress  and  statistics  in  every  oountry. —JVorA  Chro^Ma 
Oummom  SckoolJommai^X^  jSyleai6er,  186^ 

Barnard's  Journal  of  Education  for  September,  a  bi*flionthly  periodical  of  two 
hundred  pages,  has  just  reached  ua.  We  are  most  happy  to  receive  this  valuable 
journal,  wh^h,  in  our  estimatiott,  stands  first  amo^g  educational  periodicals.*-- 
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This  is  the  leading  Edueattonal  periodical  of  the  coantty.  The  natter  it  eoeluni 
is  of  the  highest  character  of  world  wide  interest. — 3Cckigmt  Jmnai  tf  EdseaHiM, 
Jan.  1857. 

No  educational  periodical  has  erer  been  published  in  this  oountrXt  *ad,  as  far  as 
we  know,  in  any  other,  combining  so  many  desirable  qualities.  With  the  prefeuad- 
ncss  of  a  review,  it  unites  the  popular  element  that  adapts  it  to  universal  icadisgt 
w  hile  its  statistics  are  invalualile  for  reference.— P!roaiidai«r  R,  J.,JminuifatJtK.  13ii, 
1S57.  ^ 

This  Jour  na  l  does  honor  to  onr  state  and  country.  It  contains  the  latest  intelligenee 
on  the  subjects  upon  mhich  it  treats,  and  is  fresh  and  vigorous  like  the  former  numben. 
It  is  invaluable  to  teachers  and  educators. — New  hondon^  (Coiut.,)  Ckramdt,  Jan,  18S7. 

With  our  knowledge  of  the  Editor,  we  were  prepared  to  expect  much  from  the  pero- 
sul  of  the  volumes  (I  and  11,)  but  we  have  looked  through  the  pages,  with  a  coniAantl; 
increasing  admiration  of  the  variety  and  ability  of  the  articles,  the  accuracy  of  the  sta- 
tistical information,  and  the  v^ide  field  of  discussion  which  is  open  to  this  peritidinL 
We  do  not  wonder  the  \Vetimin9ter  Review  says  there  is  nothing  in  England  thst  will 
compare  with  it.  And  tfie  North  American  Review  aaya  this  is  the  bi^wst  eduea- 
cational  authority  as  to  systems  tested  abroad,  or  improvements  necessary  at  home, 
which  this  counti7  will  have. — Nurtkweittm^  (ChieagOf)  Home  Journal^  for  Jan.  1857. 

The  last,  (Tih,)  number  contains  an  amount  and  variety  of  matter  which  must  cam- 
mend  the  work  to  all  who  may  examine  il.^-Providenee  TrtnMeript  for  Jan.  1657. 

This  is  the  great  educational  vtorkof  the  country. — Soutkem  Reeordetf  JfUlt^mfr, 
aa.Jaa.  1857. 

This  number,  (7,)  more  than  comes  up  to  the  ex{iectation  of  its  wrannest  friends,  um) 
IS  slone  worth  the  year's  suijscription. — State  Republican,  {Lansmg,  Mich.)  Jan.  1S57. 

It  fully  realizes  our  expectation  of  what  a  Journal  of  Education  should  be. — Gasdie. 
{fanextUUe.  Wis.f)/or  Jan.  1857. 

It  embraces  a  wide  range  of  educational  subjects,  and  is  written  in  the  Isngnage  of 
tme  scholarship.  There  is  no  educational  periodical  in  this  country  that  can  sppreteh 
it  in  point  of  ability  and  reliability, — we  doubt  whether  it  has  a  superior  in  any  ennn- 
trr, — and  as  it  m^rks  a  new  era  in  this  kind  of  literature,  we  wish  it  the  greatest  poaii- 
Me  success. — Evening  Argue  and  Democrat,  {Madioon,  Wis.^)  Jan.  1857. 

It  is  an  ably  conducted  periodical. — Jeffcreonian,  {Bangor,  Me.) 

It  is  a  noble  undertaking,  and  of  all  luring  men,  Mr.  Barnard,  is  best  able  to  x- 
cuniplish  il  in  a  satisfactoiy  manner. — Vermont  Chronicle,  (  Windsor,)  Dec.  23d,  1956. 

This  Journal  occupies  a  broader  field  than  the  local  School  Journals.  Its  scope  is 
more  comprehensive  than  anything  that  has  hitherto  been  attempted  even  in  Enfitod, 
and  we  have  no  fear  in  pronouncing  the  number,  (7,)  before  us,  a  model  speciineB  of 
%\  bat  a  firsl -class  eJucaiional  periodical  should  Ije. — Mining- Regieter,  {PotUtsAk,  Peon ) 

The  Journal  op  Education  ranks  with  the  ablest  Quarteriies  of  this  ocMmiiyor 
of  England,  and  its  columns  possess  a  general  interest  in  all  departments  of  literature 
tliHt  will  make  it  generally  popular. — Valley  Spirit,  {Chamberaburg,  Penn.) 

Teachers  who  desire  to  perfect  themselves  in  their  high  calliof,  can  fiad  nomonf 
effectual  help  than  the  American  Journal  op  Education. — Independent  RepdSam, 
{Montrose,  Penn.) 

Emphatically  a  Journal  op  Education,  it  is  the  best  we  have  seen.  Tbesp 
tides  are  varied,  interesting,  and  valuable ;  while  the  statistics  alone  given  throng  tba 
year,  are  fully  worth  the  price  of  subscription. — New  Hampekin  Qeaette,  {Portsmoetk) 

In  paper  and  printing  it  is  equal  to  the  best  Monthly  and  Quarterly  periodicals  of  liie 
duy.  Us  contributors  are  among  the  best  writers  and  educators  of  the  country.— (Mis 
State  Journal.  Jan.  6th,  1S57.  * 
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BARNARD'S  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION. 

The  American  Journal  op  Education,  for  1858,  under  the  editorial  cbar^  of 
Barnard,  LL.  D.,  will  be  published  by  the  undersigned,  quarterly,  riz.,  on  the  15th  of  Mutk,! 
September  and  December. 

Each  Number  will  contain  at  least  200  pages,  and  will  be  embellished  with  a!  bBt« 
portrait,  and  with  wood  cuts  illustrative  of  recent  improvements  in  buildings,  appnai  tk 
furniture,  designed  for  educational  purposes. 

Terms. — For  a  single  copy,  one  year,  (1858,)  or  for  Numbers  12, 13,  14  aad  1S,|UI 

For  a  single  number, i$ 

fJD'All  stAscr^ions  payable  in  advance. 

Exchange  Papers  and  Catalogues  should  be  directed  to  BamanTs  American  Jatnd  if  ££» 
tion^  Hartford,  Uonn. 

All  communications  intended  for,  or  relating  to,  the  contents  of  the  Journal,  sixwki  be  &Kri 
to  the  editor.    All  business  letters  to  the  undersigned. 

Volumes  I.,  II.,  III.  and  IV.,  can  be  had  for  $2.00  per  volume,  in  numbers,  or  forfSi^faa 
in  cloth. 

A  circular,  containing  the  Contents  and  Index  of  Volumes  I.,  XL,  III.  and  IV.,  villbesc&t  by  b 
to  any  one  making  request  for  the  same. 

Postage. — ^To  every  sul»criber,  who  will  forward,  ($3.25,)  three  dollars  and  tireBty-fieeoiL 
the  Journal  for  1858  will  be  sent,  pree  op  postage. 

F.  C.  BROWNELL,  HiRTPotaCia 

NOTICES. 

Thb  American  Journal  op  Education,  as  edited  by  Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  Ic  ntablitU  »  a&i 
on  a  range  of  discussion  and  investigation,  much  wider  than  that  which  ezaroJDes  ttap!r;»ki 
methods  of  imparting  instruction  to  children;  and  it  will  be  the  highest  authoriiy  which  tin  naei 
will  have,  as  to  systems  tested  abroad,  or  the  improvements  necesB&ry  at  home.— -North  AmerieaBna. 

Barnard's  Ambrican  Journal  op  Education  for  March,  (1856,)  presents  a  great  varidjcfflfe 
ant  articles,  interesting  not  merely  to  professional  instructors,  but  to  all  who  take  pfeasorea^cf 
great  questions  of  social  advancement  and  prosperity.  The  Editor's  name  is  too  well  knovn,{^Kte 
this  state,  and  throughout  the  country,  by  his  speeches,  publications  and  incessant  labors  for  ittfadwo- 
ment  of  public  education,  to  warrant  any  words  of  comment  as  to  his  peculiar  fitness  far  the  m^ 
ment  of  such  a  periodical  as  that  which  he  is  publishing.  He  understands  tboroagtafr  tbe  sJi  i 
instruction  throughout  the  country,  is  equally  well  informed  In  reference  to  college  aod  cBirssta 
common  schools  and  academies,  *'ragf;ed''  and  industrial  schools,  and  every  other  subject  vtudt'^^ 
t ion"  in  its  widest  sense  can  comprehend;  and,  moreover,  bv  an  extensive  personal acqcaarmc 
only  in  this  laud,  but  in  almost  every  countiy  of  Europe,  he  is  able  to  collect  the  opinions aade^ane 
of  a  great  variety  of  distinguished  educators.— iVetff  Proven,  (Conn.^)  Pailadium. 

Mr.  Barnard's  Journal  occupies  a  broader  field  than  the  local  school  journals.  Its  top*  h  ■**• 
comprehensive  than  any  thing  that  has  hitherto  l>een  attempted  even  in  England,  and  wf  haKBs><aib- 
tiou  m  pronouncing  the  number  before  us  (for  March)  a  model  specimen  of  what  a  first  ciaM  cdsecns 
periodical  should  he.—  Weetfieldf  (ikfoss.,)  News-LeUer. 

Every  thing  about  the  work  is  executed  with  the  greatest  fidelity.— FemwMf  ChrietiaH  Mukhv- 

Thb  Avbrioan  Journal  of  Education  is  distinguished  for  unusual  ability,  not  onlr  iJi  Ute  cBsar 
of  the  articles  furnished,  but  by  the  skiilfulnessof  the  editor's  management  iu  his  own  prodBnit^a 
the  arrangement  of  the  whole  table  of  contents.—  fTssZeyan,  SyracuMCt  H.  V. 

We,  in  the  South,  have  long  wanted  such  a  periodical  as  this.— AfempAts,  (TVnn  ,)  DathfNm 

The  first  number  of  Thb  Ambrioan  Journal  op  Education  we  received  with  onmii^ j^ssr. 

save  in  the  re^rret  that  England  has  as  yet  nothing  iu  the  same  field  worthy  of  comparison  «:l^- 

WesVninster  Review/or  January,  1856, 

Seldom  have  we  welcomed  with  more  cordial  pleasure  a  new  publication.  Aside  from  hisla;(i|^ 
rience,  his  intuitive  perceptions  of  the  wants  of  the  age  in  this  regard,  the  Editor  alwajsseesxdsvu 
possess  a  "gift"  in  the  promotion  of  the  great  object  in  which  he  has  labored  so  faitbfuUruidaw^ 
tu  1  ly. — Knickerbocker. 

This  is  a  work  which  richly  deserves  a  world-wide  circulation.— 7%c  English  Journal  ^Ei^^^ 

It  is  the  most  comprehensive  and  instructive  specimen  of  a  periodical  on  the  subject  wbicivt  ^ 
ever  neea.—St.  LouiBy  Wetttem  Wate/iman. 

Ba  rnard's  Journal  of  Education,  it  may  be  very,  justly  said,  marks  an  era  In  this  kiod  o^'^^ 
Previous  to  this,  we  have  not  had  our  educational  review  or  quarterly.  WehaTehad»v«" 
which  we  could  turn  for  the  able  papers  and  lectures  of  the  times,  written  upon  thissabject ;  ^nf-^ 
of  gen  eral  educational  intelligence  and  statistics ;  no  regular  contributions  from  some  iovsl  incstT-^ 
indited  with  the  zeal  attending  a  congenial  pursuit,  and  evincing  sound  and  discriminating  rievii  ■■< 
upon  experience. — Providence  Post. 

This  magazine,  devoted  to  the  cause  of  education,  in  its  highest  and  most  completp  *iP'^?fvf 
tdiied  and  published  by  Hbnrt  Barnard,  Hartford,  Conn.,  and,  apart  from  the  great  ■!>/''*/ "•"^di 
gence  of  its  accomplished  editor,  lays  under  tribute  many  of  the  richest  and  profoundesl  'Otwi***** 
age.    There  is  no  educational  periodical  in  this  country,  and  there  never  has  been  one,  to  <q» 
approach  it  in  point  of  philosophic  vigor  and  fullness. — llauisviUe^  iKy,,)  Journal. 

It  iu  decidedly,  and  in  every  respect,  the  best  educational  journal  ever  pablished  In  the  ^Jf^^.^ 
Every  man  interested  in  the  educational  progress  of  the  country  should  nave  it.— SprHi£,fe»tt**** 
lif^blican. 
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